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ABOUT  GOING  TO 


COLLEGE 


ISSUED  BY  THE 
STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


FOREWORD 


Reliable  population  studies  indicate  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  college  in  North  Carolina  will  increase  consider- 
ably in  the  years  ahead.  This  prediction  is  based  upon  actual  and 
anticipated  population  growth  and  the  feeling  that  a  larger  num- 
ber of  our  high  school  graduates  will  seek  admission  to  college. 
The  prospect  of  housing  and  teaching  this  growing  flood  of 
college  youth  is  already  being  given  due  consideration  by  both 
high  schools  and  colleges. 

Educational  leaders  in  North  Carolina  colleges  are  dedicated, 
among  other  things,  to  the  noble  idea  that  every  high  school 
graduate  in  our  State  who  is  qualified  to  do  so  should  have  a 
chance  to  attend  college.  Our  colleges  and  universities,  aware 
of  the  implications  of  this  high  purpose,  are  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge to  provide  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  these  young  people.  In  return  for  their  efforts,  the  col- 
leges and  universities  are  asking  that  the  graduates  of  our  high 
schools  seek  honestly  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
available  to  them. 

With  all  the  careful  planning  which  is  being  done  and  in  view 
of  the  increasing  number  wanting  to  enter  college,  prospective 
college  students  should  expect  admissions  requirements  to  be- 
come more  selective  and  academic  standards  to  be  raised  sub- 
stantially. These  impending  trends  place  additional  responsibili- 
ties upon  each  high  school  student  to  choose  his  college  and  plan 
and  pursue  his  high  school  studies  with  the  greatest  possible  care. 
It  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind  that  this  booklet  has  been 
prepared. 

I  express  appreciation  to  the  Committee  for  the  North  Carolina 
College  Conference  which  originated  and  prepared  the  manu- 
script for  this  publication  and  to  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  their  cooperation  in  helping 
make  this  guide  possible. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Feburary  1, 1957 
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PREFACE 


This  publication  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  high  school 
students  whose  qualifications  should  lead  them  to  seek  admission 
to  college.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  give  the  prospective 
college  student  information  which  will:  (1)  encourage  him  to 
look  forward  to  a  college  or  university  education,  if  he  has  the 
necessary  qualifications;  (2)  help  him  to  make  a  careful  select- 
ion of  the  college  he  should  attend;  and  (3)  explain  how  he  may 
plan  his  college  program  after  he  has  enrolled.  In  other  words,  j 
boys  and  girls  considering  the  extension  of  their  formal  education 
beyond  high  school  will  find  in  this  booklet  discussion  of  every 
major  problem  involved  in  choosing  a  college,  getting  the  money 
to  attend,  and  planning  their  studies  while  there. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  sections  in  this  booklet. 
One  of  these  contains  four  chapters  on  the  main  problems  facing 
youth  as  they  think  about  going  to  college;  while  another  part 
lists  the  colleges  of  North  Carolina  and  gives  a  great  deal  of 
important  factual  information  about  each  one  of  them.  Included 
in  the  first  section  is  a  Bibliography  that  gives  a  list  of  other 
books  and  pamphlets  which  may  be  very  helpful  as  one  attempts 
to  make  up  his  mind  about  college.  Some  of  the  references  may  be 
used  as  additional  sources  of  information  about  colleges  and  uni- 
versities located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
special  materials  will  be  in  the  school  library. 

This  publication  is  written  mainly  for  the  high  school  student 
who  is  thinking  about  going  to  college.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  anticipate  as  many  questions  as  possible  and  to  give  the  facts 
needed  to  answer  them.  However,  some  boys  and  girls  may  wish  1 
to  discuss  certain  items  with  their  parents  and  with  other  adult 
advisers  whose  opinions  they  would  like  to  have. 

During  the  final  year  in  high  school,  the  student  may  wish 
to  talk  with  his  teachers  about  organizing  a  regular  discussion 
group  to  study  the  material  in  this  bulletin  more  thoroughly. 
Six  to  eight  regular  meetings  might  be  scheduled  for  this  group 
which  would  be  composed  of  those  who  are  interested  in  trying 
to  learn  more  about  going  to  college.  A  "Study  Guide,"  Choosing 
A  College,  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  such  groups.  This  guide, 
found  on  page  104,  lists  several  topics  which  might  be  con- 
sidered and  tells  how  they  may  be  used  most  effectively  in  such 
meetings. 
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Finally,  it  wil  be  noted  that  the  discusions  in  Section  I  are 
for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  directly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  choosing  a  college  and  planning  a  college  career.  The  dis- 
couraging fact  is  that  far  too  many  young  people  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  are  excellent  college  prospects  never  continue  their 
education  beyond  high  school.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  helping 
those  who  are  already  making  definite  plans  to  enter  college,  it 
is  hoped  that  this  booklet  will  encourage  other  high  school 
students  to  think  serously  about  going  to  college. 

Committee  on  High  School-College  Relations 
of  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference 

W.  L.  Brinkley,  Chairman 
Ella  Stephens  Barrett 
Lucille  Browne 
Edith  Kirkland 
Roy  Armstrong 
Grady  Whicker 
J.  H.  Ostwalt 
Joseph  Q.  Holliday 

Committee  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 

Nile  F.  Hunt,  Chairman 
Ella  Stephens  Barrett 
S.  E.  Duncan 
L.  H.  Jobe 
Homer  A.  Lassiter 
James  E.  Hillman 
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SECTION  I 


CHAPTER  I 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  COLLEGE 

INTRODUCTION 

Choosing  a  college  or  university  to  attend  can  be  a  highly 
interesting  and  very  rewarding  activity.  Although  the  process 
may  seem  rather  complicated  and  difficult  at  first,  it  is  not 
necessarily  so  and  the  potential  applicant  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged at  all  by  the  prospect.  Instead,  he  should  look  forward 
to  it  with  pleasure  and  realize  that  it  will  provide  him  numerous 
opportunities  for  learning  new  things  and  discussing  new  ideas. 

As  stated  in  the  preface,  this  publication  is  designed  primarily 
to  help  the  high  school  student  who  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  choosing  a  college.  He  is  urged  to  use  it  carefully  and  to  keep 
in  mind  constantly  that  selecting  the  right  college  is  one  of 
the  most  important  descisions  he  will  ever  make. 

STEPS  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  A  COLLEGE 
Planning  Stage 

The  selection  of  a  college  should  be  a  well-planned  and  syste- 
matic process,  based  on  a  complete  set  of  facts  organized  very 
carefully  to  cover  all  the  important  points.  Interested  high  school 
students  should  get  as  much  information  as  possible  about  col- 
leges in  general,  so  that  they  will  know  what  questions  to  ask  and 
what  facts  to  collect  later  about  the  schools  they  are  considering. 
Persons  who  have  attended  college  and  those  who  are  thinking 
about  doing  so  will  often  be  able  to  make  many  helpful  suggest- 
ion at  this  stage  of  the  process.  School  counselors  and  class 
advisers  should  by  all  means  be  consulted  for  ideas  about  what 
to  look  for  in  choosing  a  college.  A  careful  effort  should  be  made 
to  build  up  a  wealth  of  background  information  about  colleges 
and  universities  in  general,  so  that  wise  decisions  and  accurate 
judgments  can  be  made  later  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  collected.  In  other  words,  the  student  should  learn 
to  talk  intelligently  about  college. 

Within  broad  limits,  the  individual  who  is  thinking  about  going 
to  college  should  also  give  some  thought  to  his  life  work  and  to 
the  kind  of  college  which  will  give  him  the  best  preparation  for 
that  prospective  vocation.  This  is  an  especially  desirable  thing 
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to  do  if  highly  specialized  fields  of  work  such  as  engineering, 
medicine,  and  music  are  being  considered;  for,  in  such  areas, 
a  person  must  begin  special  study  very  early  in  his  college  pro- 
gram. If  uncertainty  about  one's  life  work  is  a  problem  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  effective  planning  for  college,  guidance 
counselors  and  teachers  should  be  consulted  at  once. 

College  choices  and  plans  may  be  made,  however,  even  when 
vocational  decisions  are  still  uncertain.  Most  young  people  take 
a  long  time  to  make  up  their  minds  about  their  life  work  and 
many  of  them  wait  until  well  along  toward  college  graduation 
before  doing  so.  Some  individuals  find  it  wise  to  defer  this  im- 
portant decision  longer  and  even  to  make  important  changes  in 
their  plans  from  time  to  time  after  they  have  completed  college. 

Although  vocational  plans  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible, 
persons  who  happen  to  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  selecting 
a  college  before  they  have  chosen  their  life  work  should  not  be 
too  discouraged.  Instead,  they  should  consider  attending  a  school 
which  will  offer  them  an  opportunity  to  get  a  strong  foundation 
in  the  basic  academic  fields — English,  mathematics,  social  stu- 
dies, and  languages  — which  are  important  background  courses 
for  a  variety  of  vocational  areas.  Later,  if  they  decide  to  transfer 
to  another  college  for  highly  specialized  training,  most  of  the 
credits  earned  in  the  basic  subjects  will  probably  be  accepted  for 
graduation  from  the  second  institution. 

The  activities  suggested  for  this  early  planning  stage  should 
give  the  prospective  college  student  a  better  understanding  of 
what  higher  education  is  like  and  of  what  he  should  expect  to 
gain  from  such  advanced  study.  Many  questions  should  be  raised 
in  his  mind,  questions  such  as: 

1.  What  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina  offer 
the  kinds  of  courses  he  wants  to  study  ? 

2.  What  are  the  entrance  requirements  for  those  colleges 
and  universities  ? 

3.  How  does  one  get  information  about  specific  schools? 

4.  How  does  one  make  application  for  admission  to  college 
and  how  soon  should  this  be  done? 

5.  How  much  does  a  college  education  cost  ?  And  what  sources 
of  financial  help  are  available  to  students  who  cannot  pay  all 
of  those  costs? 
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6.  How  does  one  arrange  to  visit  a  college  and  what  should 
he  look  for  when  he  gets  there? 

With  these  and  many  other  questions  in  mind,  the  interested 
student  has  built  the  foundation  and  opened  the  way  for  a 
much  more  detailed  study  of  the  problem  of  selecting  a  college. 
He  is  now  ready  to  move  on  to  the  next  phase  of  his  planning, 
the  phase  in  which  he  will  seek  to  learn  the  answers  to  his  many 
questions  and  collect  the  facts  which  will  help  him  choose  his 
college  wisely. 

Fact-Finding  Stage 

This  is  the  second  step  in  choosing  a  college;  and,  as  the 
above  heading  indicates,  is  the  stage  at  which  all  the  important 
facts  are  collected  about  colleges  which  appear  to  be  good  po- 
tential choices.  The  following  steps  may  help  the  high  school 
student  work  systematically  and  carefully  in  gathering  his  in- 
formation at  this  point. 

First,  the  prospective  applicant  should  make  a  list  of  the  col- 
leges which  interest  him  and  should  discuss  this  list  with  his 
parents,  teachers,  counselors,  and  friends,  to  see  what  they 
think  of  the  selections.  After  doing  this,  he  should  mark  off  his 
list  the  names  of  the  schools  about  which  he  has  changed  his 
mind  and  which  no  longer  appeal  to  him. 

Next,  the  student  should  prepare  a  summary  which  contains 
all  the  important  facts  about  each  of  the  colleges  remaining  on 
his  list.  In  doing  this,  he  will  find  it  a  very  helpful  practice  to 
list  all  the  information  about  a  given  college  on  one  or  two  pages. 
A  suggested  College  Summary  Form  may  be  found  on  page  107 
of  this  booklet.  Other  copies  of  the  form  may  be  made  as  the 
need  for  them  arises. 

Finally  the  interested  individual  should  study  carefully  and 
understand  fully  the  College  Summary  Form  which  has  been 
prepared  for  each  of  the  schools  on  his  list.  The  following  guides 
will  be  very  helpful  in  this  work  and  will  enable  the  student  to 
add  many  important  details  to  his  summary  about  each  college: 

American  Colleges  and  Universities,  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C. 

College  Blue  Book,  C.  E.  Burkel  (Editor),  P.  0.  Box  311, 
Yonkers,  New  York. 
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Junior  College  Directory,  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges, Washington,  D.  C. 

Lovejoy's  College  Guide,  Simon  &  Schuster,  New  York  N.  Y. 

The  College  Handbook,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
P.  0.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  World  Almanac,  (latest  edition).  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram, and  the  Sun.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

These  sources  should  be  available  in  the  school  or  public  li- 
brary. Also,  Section  II  of  this  booklet  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  about  the  colleges  in  North  Carolina. 

The  interested  high  school  student  will  also  find  college  and 
university  publications,  especially  catalogs,  valuable  sources  of 
information  for  the  summary  sheet.  If  the  school  library  does 
not  have  copies  of  the  latest  catalogs  of  the  colleges  on  his  list, 
personal  copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions  of  the  school  concerned.  The  addresses  of  the  various 
institutions  may  be  found  in  the  sources  listed  in  Section  II  of 
this  pamphlet. 

Discussion  and  Visitation  Stage 

When  the  facts  have  been  assembled,  they  should  be  used  in 
talking  with  as  many  people  as  possible  about  the  schools  be- 
ing considered.  College  graduates  in  the  community,  teachers, 
counselors,  parents,  and  students  already  in  college  should  be 
consulted  if  possible.  On  the  basis  of  the  additional  findings 
from  this  activity,  the  list  of  schools  may  be  reduced  still  further 
and  the  remaining  ones  arranged  in  order  of  preference  for  still 
further  study. 

A  visit  to  the  campus  of  each  school  on  the  final  list  would  be 
a  very  helpful  experience  if  it  could  be  arranged.  The  prospective 
applicant  should  take  a  look  at  the  grounds,  physical  facilities, 
classrooms,  and  library.  Members  of  the  student  body  should  be 
contacted  to  see  what  they  think  about  their  school  and  their 
professors.  The  visiting  prospect  may  even  wish  to  meet  one  or 
more  college  faculty  members,  especially  those  in  the  depart- 
ments in  which  he  thinks  he  might  like  to  take  most  of  his 
courses.  Likewise,  the  administrative  officer  who  handles  admis- 
sions should  be  consulted  about  admission  policies  and  practices 
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Application  Stage 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  nine  to  twelve 
months  ahead  of  the  opening  date  of  the  semester  one  plans  to 
begin  his  college  work.  Because  of  the  highly  competitive  nature 
of  student  selection  in  many  colleges  and  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  will  become  even  more  competitive,  the  high 
school  student  should  consider  the  advisability  of  applying  to 
several  schools  at  the  same  time. 

All  application  blanks  should  be  completed  accurately  and 
neatly.  Personal  notes  should  be  made  of  additional  documents, 
such  as  transcripts  of  high  school  grades,  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, and  medical  reports  which  must  be  obtained  for  the  admis- 
sions officers.  These  materials  should  be  sent  to  the  proper  col- 
lege official  precisely  as  directed  and  further  correspondence 
answered  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Neatness,  promptness, 
and  accuracy  are  very  important. 

Selection  Stage 

Should  an  individual  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  accepted  by  more 
than  one  college,  he  should  weigh  carefully  all  the  information 
he  has  collected  about  each  of  them.  He  should  make  his  select- 
ion as  soon  as  possible  and  should  notify  the  colleges  that  have 
accepted  him  of  his  final  decision  about  each  of  them.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  he  should  inform  each 
institution  which  has  admiitted  him  as  to  his  intentions  regard- 
ing it,  declining  with  thanks  those  he  does  not  wish  to  accept. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
COLLEGE  ADMISSION 

INTRODUCTION 

Making  application  for  admission  to  college  is  a  relatively 
simple  procedure  which  has  already  been  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  However,  if  the  high  school  student  wishes  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  just  what  happens  when  he  applies, 
there  are  other  important  things  which  he  will  wish  to  know 
about  college  admission  policies  and  practices.  This  chapter  will 
give  him  additional  information  which  will  help  him  develop  that 
understanding. 

HOW  THE  APPLICATION  IS  PROCESSED 

When  the  interested  student  has  completed  his  application 
blanks  carefully  and  has  mailed  them  to  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, or  to  some  other  person  to  whom  he  might  have  been  in- 
structed to  send  them,  most  of  his  work  in  choosing  a  college 
has  been  finished  and  the  decision  is  in  the  hands  of  someone 
else.  In  this  connection,  he  should  realize  that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable for  him  to  complete  his  application  forms  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  beginning  of  his  last  year  in  high  school. 

After  an  individual  has  spent  so  much  time  and  effort  select- 
ing the  best  college  for  his  particular  qualifications  and  object- 
ives, he  may  justifiably  wonder  exactly  what  is  to  be  done  with 
all  the  information  he  has  so  carefully  supplied.  Soon  after 
his  papers  are  received  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, they  will  be  thoroughly  checked  for  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy ;  and  if  he  has  failed  to  include  any  of  the  required  infor- 
mation, he  will  be  asked  to  furnish  it  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
filling  out  his  application  papers,  he  should  keep  in  mind  that 
unnecessary  and  unfortunate  delay  may  be  avoided  if  he  is  care- 
ful to  follow  all  instructions  precisely. 

One  should  not  be  impatient  if  he  fails  to  receive  a  notice  of 
his  acceptance  or  rejection  immediately.  Selecting  the  persons 
who  will  compose  its  student  body  is  one  of  the  most  important 
responsibilities  of  any  college  and  one  which  requires  a  great 
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deal  of  careful  study  for  each  individual  case.  In  some  instances 
all  applications  will  be  held  until  a  pre-determined  date  at  which 
time  the  final  choices  will  be  made  and  each  applicant  informed 
of  his  acceptance  or  rejection.  However,  under  other  circum- 
stances, such  decisions  will  be  made  gradually  and  each  indivi- 
dual will  be  notified  of  his  own  case  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the 
"cut-off-date"  procedure  is  used,  the  applicant  may  expect  to 
be  told  of  that  fact  and  informed  exactly  when  it  is. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  ACCEPTANCE  OR  REJECTION 
General  Statement 

Many  factors  are  weighed  carefully  by  the  college  which  is 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  accept  an  applicant.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  probability  that  a  prospective  student 
will  be  able  to  make  normal  progress  in  his  academic  program  at 
the  college  level.  All  schools  are  concerned  about  whether  an 
individual  may  be  expected  to  graduate  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  Therefore,  academic  background  and  general 
mental  ability  are  of  major  concern  to  those  who  must  make 
the  final  decision  either  to  admit  or  not  to  admit  an  applicant. 

Other  important  qualifications  may  also  carry  a  great  deal 
of  weight  in  the  final  decision  about  one's  acceptance.  Such 
personal  qualities  as  emotional  stability,  cooperative  attitudes, 
desire  to  attend  college,  habits  of  work  and  study,  as  well  as 
many  others,  may  be  given  serious  attention.  The  kinds  of  quest- 
ions asked  on  the  application  blank  will  often  indicate  how  much 
importance  is  given  by  a  college  to  factors  of  this  nature.  Evi- 
dence of  leadership  ability,  athletic  skill,  and  other  special  apti- 
tudes of  a  non-academic  sort,  frequently  receive  special  attention 
when  the  application  is  under  consideration.  One  should  be  sure 
to  mention  such  outstanding  qualifications  in  his  application 
papers.  However,  it  is  rarely  either  necessary  or  in  good  taste 
to  emphasize  them  too  much. 

High  School  Record 

The  high  school  transcript  will  provide  the  college  admissions 
officer  with  two  important  kinds  of  information  about  the  appli- 
cant: (1)  the  quantity  of  work  accomplished,  and  (2)  the  quality 
of  that  work  as  indicated  by  grades  which  have  been  received 
in  the  subjects  studied.  Both  of  these  are  extremely  important 
factors  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  constantly  throughout 
high  school. 
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In  regard  to  quantity,  the  number  and  nature  of  the  "required 
units"  should  be  carefully  checked  for  each  college  in  which  a 
student  is  interested,  since  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  schools  in  this  respect,  especially  with  regard  to  units 
in  mathematics  and  foreign  languages  These  requirements  should 
be  learned  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  student  enters  high  school 
so  that  they  may  be  met  without  difficulty. 

Quality  of  high  school  preparation  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  consideration  for  admission  to  college.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  most  desirable  things  the  interested  student  can  do  in  his 
pre-college  years  is  to  build  up  a  good  foundation  in  all  academic 
subjects  and  to  make  as  high  grades  as  possible  while  doing  so. 
To  say  that  one  could  have  made  better  grades  if  he  had  worked 
is  no  compliment,  and  rarely  makes  a  favorable  impression  on 
a  Director  of  Admissions. 

There  is  another  very  important  part  of  the  high  school  re- 
cord which  must  be  presented  to  the  college  of  one's  choice  and 
which  the  average  student  may  not  realize  is  a  part  of  his  ap- 
plication. That  is  the  personal  recommendation  of  his  principal 
or  of  some  teacher  who  knows  him  unusually  well.  Most  colleges 
request  a  specific  statement  from  some  qualified  person  in  the 
high  school  who  is  able  to  evaluate  the  general  aptitude  of  an 
applicant  for  college  work.  This  may  include  comments  concern- 
ing academic  strong  and  weak  points,  work  habits,  and  interest 
in  good  scholarship.  Information  may  also  be  requested  regard- 
ing such  personal  characteristics  as  character,  cooperativeness, 
social  attitudes,  and  other  personality  traits. 

Entrance  Examinations 

Increasing  use  is  now  being  made  of  various  kinds  of  college 
entrance  tests  for  the  selection  of  students.  Although  they  may 
differ  widely,  such  examinations  in  North  Carolina  may  be  clas- 
sified according  to  the  following  three  categories:  (1)  psycho- 
logical tests  administered  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  col- 
lege or  university  to  which  application  is  being  made;  (2)  tests 
administered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board;  and 
(3)  the  special  testing  program  for  North  Carolina  high  school 
seniors  under  the  direction  of  the  University  Testing  Service 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Each  of  these  types  of  examinations  may  include 
either  mental  ability  tests  or  subject-matter  tests,  or  both.  Al- 
though the  results  obtained  from  such  measures  are  important 
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indicators  of  academic  promise,  they  will  generally  be  used  along 
with  other  kinds  of  information  presented  in  the  application 
forms.  No  Director  of  Admissions  for  a  college  will  select  or 
reject  prospective  students  on  the  basis  of  test  scores  alone. 

Details  about  these  and  other  entrance  examinations  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  appropriate  official  at  the  college  or 
university  to  which  application  is  being  made.  This  person  will 
usually  be  called  the  Director  of  Admissions.  The  addresses  of 
the  colleges  in  North  Carolina  may  be  found  in  the  material 
given  in  Section  II  of  this  booklet. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Tests 

A  special  section  of  this  chapter  is  being  devoted  to  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  tests  because  of  the  current 
wide-spread  lack  of  understanding  about  them  among  high  school 
student  and  their  parents.  Further  inquiries  should  be  sent  to 
the  admission  officer  of  the  college  to  which  application  is 
being  made,  or  to  the  following  address: 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice, P.  0.  Box  529,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

With  the  exception  of  the  English  Composition  Test,  which 
may  include  questions  of  both  the  objective  and  essay  types, 
all  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  tests  are  of  the 
objective  variety  and  utilize  the  multiple-choice  technique.  These 
examinations  are  administered  in  two  sessions,  each  approxi- 
mately three  and  one-half  hours  in  length. 

During  the  morning  period,  two  mental  tests  are  given  in  the 
three-hour  examination  period.  As  explained  by  the  College 
Board  Bulletin  of  Information,  one  of  these  is  a  Verbal  Section 
designed  to  measure  the  applicant's  "ability  to  read  with  under- 
standing and  discrimination,  his  comprehension  of  words,  and 
his  skill  in  dealing  with  words  and  thought  relationships."  The 
Mathematics  Section  attempts  to  measure  aptitude  for  handling 
quantitative  concepts  rather  than  knowledge  about  the  field  of 
mathematics.  This  test  is  intended  to  identify  the  students  who 
can  "apply  basic  knowledge  in  reasoning  out  solutions  to  new 
problems  rather  than  to  those  who  have  done  nothing  more  than 
memorize  formulas  and  processes." 
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An  afternoon  program  is  designed  to  permit  the  applicant  to 
take  a  maximum  of  three  one-hours  tests  from  the  following 
fields : 

English  Composition 

Science 

Chemistry- 
Biology 
Mathematics 

Intermediate 

Advanced 
Social  Studies 
Foreign  Language 

French  Reading 

German  Reading 

Spanish  Reading 

Italian  Reading 

Latin  Reading 

Greek  Reading 
Spatial  Reasoning 
Pre-Engineering  Science 

Since  other  such  tests  may  be  added  from  time  to  time,  the 
applicant  should  make  a  careful  check  regarding  the  ones  which 
may  be  required  by  the  college  to  which  he  is  seeking  admission. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  tests  are  admini- 
stered from  one  to  four  times  annually  at  selected  centers  all 
over  the  world.  In  addition  to  those  centers  which  are  already 
set  up,  a  special  center  will  be  established  for  any  applicant  who 
has  to  travel  more  than  seventy-five  miles  to  reach  a  regular 
testing  center.  Requests  for  a  special  center  should  be  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  at  the  address 
given  above. 

Centers  were  established  in  the  following  cities  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  1956-57  school  year:  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Durham, 
Elizabeth  City,  Fayetteville,  Goldsboro,  Greensboro,  Hickory, 
Jacksonville,  New  Bern,  North  Wilkesboro,  Raleigh,  Rocky 
Mount,  Statesville,  Wilmington,  Windsor,  and  Winston-Salem. 
These  centers  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  and  only  part 
of  them  administer  examinations  on  all  four  of  the  testing 
dates  each  year.  A  current  list  of  dates  and  centers  may  be  ob- 
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tained  at  any  time  by  writing  to  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board. 

The  costs  of  the  tests  must  be  paid  by  the  applicant,  and  may 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  examinations  taken.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  fees  will  give  an  idea  of  the  expense  of  the  actual 
testing,  exclusive  of  travel  and  other  incidental  costs,  as  of  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  this  booklet : 

Basic  Fees : 

Morning  Program  and  Afternoon  Program  on  the  same  day 
(Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  one,  two,  or  three  afternoon 


tests)   $12.00 

Morning  Program  (Scholastic  Aptitude  Test)  only   6.00 

Afternoon  Program  (one,  two,  or  three  tests)  only  8.00 

Special  Service  Fees : 

Late  registration   3.00 

Late  change  in  program   3.00 

Late  change  in  center   3.00 

Sunday  administration   3.00 

Reporting  Fees : 

First  one,  two,  or  three  reports  No  Charge 

Additional  reports :  each  one,  two,  or  three  $  1.00 


When  application  is  made  for  these  examinations,  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  will  give  detailed  information  about 
them.  This  explanation  will  cover  such  things  as  the  latest 
schedule  of  fees,  instructions  about  where  and  when  to  report 
for  the  tests,  and  samples  of  each  type  of  test  to  be  taken. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Testing  Program 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Testing  Program  is  a  rela- 
tively new  development  which  presently  applies  to  all  applicants 
who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  in  September, 
1957,  and  thereafter.  This  battery  of  special  entrance  exami- 
nations is  being  required  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  for  all  freshmen  entering  any  unit  of 
the  University  on  or  after  the  above  date  and  the  results  will 
be  used  as  one  of  several  admissions  criteria. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  tests. 
They  are  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  University 
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Testing  Service  at  Chapel  Hill  and  any  high  school  senior  in 
North  Carolina  who  wishes  to  do  so  may  take  them,  whether 
he  plans  to  enter  one  of  the  branches  of  the  State  University 
or  not. 

For  further  information  about  the  nature  of  the  above  tests, 
or  the  dates,  places,  and  hours  of  their  administration,  the  stu- 
dent should  either  contact  his  high  school  principal  or  write 
directly  to:  The  University  Testing  Service,  P.  0.  Box  998, 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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CHAPTER  III 


FINANCING  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

Many  very  intelligent  young  people  who  finish  the  high  schools 
of  North  Carolina  each  year  do  not  even  consider  going  to  college 
because  they  do  not  think  they  have  the  money  to  pay  the  cost 
of  a  higher  education.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea  in  a  large  number 
of  cases;  for,  if  such  individuals  have  the  mental  ability  and 
academic  background  to  do  acceptable  college  work,  there  are 
many  ways  for  them  to  meet  the  financial  obligations  involved. 

In  this  connection,  the  fact  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
a  college  education  is  an  investment  in  one's  future.  Because  it 
is  such  an  important  investment,  it  is  well  worth  the  time  and 
money  involved.  The  problem  of  financing  education  beyond 
the  high  school  level  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  and  his  parents  or  guardian.  However,  should  anyone 
not  have  enough  money  to  pay  the  required  college  fees,  there 
are  many  sources  from  which  he  may  seek  help.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  explain  how  to  determine  the  cost 
of  attending  college  and  how  to  meet  that  cost  once  it  has  been 
established  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

HOW  TO  DETERMINE  THE  COST  OF  A 
COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

There  are  two  types  of  college  expenses  which  must  be  met 
regularly  and  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  an  individual 
works  out  his  estimated  budget.  One  of  these  includes  the  fees 
he  must  pay  directly  to  the  college,  and  the  other  involves  the 
"personal"  expenses  for  such  things  as  clothes,  recreation,  and 
travel.  Both  of  these  may  be  computed  in  a  manner  which  will 
be  explained  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter.  Although  the 
personal  expenses  will  obviously  be  much  harder  to  determine 
than  college  fees,  one  should  nevertheless  be  sure  to  include  them 
in  his  budget  and  should  be  as  accurate  as  possible  in  his  esti- 
mates of  them. 

Getting  the  Facts  on  College  Fees 

With  just  a  little  careful  work,  an  individual  will  be  able  to 
determine  the  fees  for  the  school  of  his  choice  with  a  high  degree 
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of  accuracy.  Although  he  may  wish  to  do  some  long-range  plan- 
ning on  the  total  cost  of  a  college  education,  he  should  be  very 
careful  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  fees  for  the  first  year. 
A  general  idea  of  this  type  of  expense  may  be  obtained  from 
Section  II  of  this  booklet  which  lists  the  estimated  cost  for  each 
college  and  university  in  North  Carolina.  Additional  information 
of  this  sort  may  be  found  in  the  catalogs  of  the  schools  and  in  the 
sources  listed  on  pages  33-103  of  this  booklet.  When  the  number 
of  possible  choices  has  been  cut  down  considerably,  however,  one 
should  next  prepare  an  itemized  summary  of  the  costs  for  each 
of  the  schools  remaining  on  that  "final"  list.  For  this  detailed 
information,  the  best  sources  are  the  most  recent  catalogs  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  involved.  These  should  be  studied 
with  care  and  a  special  effort  made  to  understand  the  cost  figures 
thoroughly  in  each  case. 

The  interested  student  will  notice  right  away  that  schools; 
differ  in  the  way  they  present  financial  information;  therefore,, 
he  must  analyze  the  cost  statements  for  each  college  carefully 
and  be  sure  that  he  understands  exactly  what  is  included  in 
each.  This  type  of  study  actually  gets  to  be  very  interesting  and 
one  should  not  become  discouraged  because  it  seems  rather  com- 
plicated  at  first.  Instead,  a  special  effort  should  be  made  to  learn 
exactly  what  each  college  proposes  to  charge  for  the  first  year 
and  to  understand  those  charges  thoroughly. 

Most  college  catalogs  will  present  estimates  of  "Approximate; 
Annual  Expenses."  These  will  include  such  things  as  tuition 
room  rent  and  service,  student  activities  fees,  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning,  books,  and  meals.  Some  of  the  schools  will  combine 
several  of  the  preceding  fees  into  one  and  this  combination  will 
vary  from  one  college  to  another.  A  student  should  not  let  thai 
practice  confuse  and  discourage  him;  rather,  he  should  lool ! 
for  certain  "key"  costs  and  add  the  "minor"  ones  after  th( 
major  items  have  been  listed. 

Tuition  will  usually  be  one  of  the  larger  fees.  This  is  a  charge 
which  pays  for  part  of  such  instructional  costs  as  the  salariel 
of  professors  and  administrators,  teaching  facilities  and  equip 
ment,  and  books.  Considerable  variation  will  be  found  amonj  j 
schools  with  regard  to  this  expense.  Another  standard  item  t<  j 
be  considered  will  be  board  and  room.  Some  catalogs  will  combin 
these  two  costs  into  a  single  figure  and  others  will  list  then 
separately.  Care  should  be  taken  that  neither  of  these  practice 
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causes  one  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  analysis  of  the  probable 
cost  for  attending  a  certain  school.  Finally,  an  individual  should 
study  the  listings  of  other  fees  in  the  catalogs  of  the  colleges 
he  is  considering  and  be  sure  that  he  knows  exactly  what  these 
fees  include  in  each  case. 

Getting  the  Facts  on  Personal  Expenses 

The  student  may  find  the  determination  of  personal  expense 
items  rather  difficult  and  should  expect  to  revise  his  estimates 
several  times,  even  after  enrollment  in  college.  However,  it  is 
very  important  to  keep  these  costs  in  mind  at  all  times  and  to 
make  as  accurate  an  allowance  for  them  as  possible.  There  are 
several  things  which  he  may  do  to  guide  his  thinking  at  this 
point. 

In  the  first  place,  he  may  work  out  an  estimate  of  his  personal 
expenses  during  his  last  year  in  high  school  for  such  things  as 
clothes,  recreation,  and  social  life.  Then  he  may  talk  with  adult 
counselors  and  college  friends  to  learn  what  added  expenses  he 
may  logically  expect  to  have  on  these  and  similar  items  in 
college — such  things  as  clothing,  travel  to  and  from  home  several 
times  a  year,  as  well  as  the  possible  need  for  special  dues  to 
social  and  other  organizations.  Remember  that,  as  a  college  stu- 
dent, an  individual  will  be  expected  to  budget  his  expenses  over 
a  long  period  of  time  rather  than  to  ask  parents  or  some  other 
adult  for  each  major  item  of  personal  expenditure  as  it  arises. 
In  other  words,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  plan  a  realistic 
budget  within  which  he  will  be  able  to  operate  successfully. 

SOURCES  OF  FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  COLLEGE 

Through  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  his  parents  or  guardian, 
a  student  should  attempt  to  pay  as  much  of  the  cost  of  his  higher 
education  as  possible.  By  doing  that,  he  will  make  it  possible 
for  colleges  to  use  their  limited  funds  to  aid  students  who  happen 
to  be  less  fortunate  in  so  far  as  financial  resources  are  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  attend 
college  because  he  does  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses, there  are  many  kinds  of  financial  help  which  he  should 
feel  free  to  seek. 

Colleges  differ  in  the  specific  names  given  to  various  types  of 
financial  aid,  but  this  fact  should  not  be  too  confusing  if  one  is 
careful  to  understand  both  the  meanings  of  the  terms  used  in 
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each  case  and  the  conditions  under  which  a  given  type  of  help 
may  be  made  available.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  four  ways 
in  which  individuals  may  be  given  financial  assistance  toward 
the  expenses  of  a  college  education:  (1)  scholarships,  (2)  grants- 
in-aid,  (3)  self-help,  and  (4)  loan  funds.  A  prospective  student 
must  ordinarily  apply  and  be  accepted  for  admission  to  a  college 
before  he  can  be  considered  for  any  of  these  forms  of  help. 

Scholarships 

Scholarships  are  outright  gifts  which  the  recipient  is  not  ex- 
pected to  repay  and  which  vary  in  size  according  to  the  purpose 
of  the  award  and  the  financial  needs  of  the  applicant.  When  an 
individual  investigates  this  type  of  assistance,  he  will  find  that 
some  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  ability 
and  unusual  promise  as  a  student;  others  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  need;  and  still  others  on  the  basis  of  a  combination  of  these 
two  criteria.  People  in  general  are  not  in  agreement  about  the 
ethical  problem  of  accepting  scholarship  aid,  whether  for  ath- 
letic or  intellectual  prowess,  when  such  aid  is  not  needed.  There 
seems  to  be  a  growing  body  of  public  opinion,  however,  which 
is  definitely  against  giving  money  for  a  college  education  to 
people  who  do  not  need  it  and  who  are  able  to  pay  their  own  way 
without  difficulty. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  schol- 
arships being  made  available  to  high  school  students  by  various 
organizations  is  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  The  Nation- 
al Merit  Scholarship  Program,  and  other  similar  opportunities 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  possible  sources  of  financial  aid.  Teachers 
and  counselors  will  be  able  to  help  a  great  deal  in  efforts  to 
obtain  information  about  these  awards. 

For  the  first  time,  in  October,  1956,  a  new  examination  called 
"Scholarship  Qualifying  Test"  was  administered  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Educational  Testing  Service  in  high  schools  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  National  Merit  Scholarship  Program,  as 
well  as  many  others,  require  this  test  as  the  first  step  in  quali- 
fying for  an  award.  Each  prospective  applicant  for  a  scholarship 
should  be  sure  to  take  this  examination  and  to  contact  his  coun- 
selor or  teacher  immediately  for  more  details  about  it. 

On  March  3,  1956,  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Carroll,  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  issued  a  pam- 
phlet, Publication  Number  308,  Scholarships,  Loan  Funds,  Work 
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Opportunities  at  North  Carolina  Colleges  and  Universities.  Copies 
of  this  booklet  should  already  be  available  in  each  high  school 
in  this  State  and  the  interested  student  should  ask  his  principal, 
counselor,  or  librarian  about  it.  The  above  pamphlet  contains  an 
unusually  valuable  summary  of  information  concerning  the  types 
of  financial  help  available  through  the  colleges  of  North  Carolina. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  are  constantly  adding  to  their 
funds  for  this  purpose  and  other  new  scholarship  and  loan  op- 
portunities are  being  initiated  every  year  by  religious,  civic, 
fraternal,  and  patriotic  organizations,  as  well  as  by  the  schools 
themselves.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  other  sources 
than  those  listed  in  various  publications  may  be  available  to 
persons  who  are  interested  enough  to  ask  for  information  about 
them  from  the  colleges  themselves. 

No  student  should  underestimate  his  chances  for  securing 
scholarship  aid.  If  he  needs  such  help,  he  should  find  out  all 
he  can  about  the  sources  which  may  be  available  to  him  and 
apply  for  one  or  more  of  them.  To  be  turned  down  on  such  a 
request  is  certainly  no  disgrace,  and  he  may  have  a  much  better 
chance  than  he  thinks  of  winning  an  award.  Often,  too,  he  may 
find  that  colleges  will  offer  him  other  types  of  financial  help 
when  they  are  unable  to  award  him  a  scholarship. 

Grants-in-Aid 

For  students  with  normal  academic  ability  for  college  work  who 
may  not  be  able  to  secure  a  scholarship,  schools  usually  have 
funds  which  may  be  awarded  in  the  form  of  a  grant-in-aid  and 
which  are  not  ordinarily  repaid.  Though  not  necessarily  limited  in 
this  manner,  many  colleges  give  special  consideration  for  these 
awards  to  the  sons  of  ministers  and  missionaries,  to  candidates 
!  for  full-time  religious  work,  and  to  students  who  encounter  some 
crisis  which  places  an  unexpected  restriction  on  their  financial 
resources. 

The  amount  of  each  grant-in-aid  is  determined  on  the  basis  of 
a  careful  evaluation  of  the  need  of  the  individual  student  as 
weighed  against  the  total  funds  available  for  such  awards.  Many 
colleges  also  set  up  special  requirements  which  must  be  met  if 
one  is  to  remain  eligible  for  this  type  of  grant.  These  are  usually 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  specified  academic  average,  good 
character,  and  a  satisfactory  record  of  conduct. 
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Self-Help 

Many  college  students  earn  part  of  their  expenses  by  some 
form  of  work  which  is  performed  during  periods  of  freedom  from 
their  formal  academic  schedules.  Opportunities  for  this  self- 
help  are  ordinarily  available  in  the  following  two  forms  of 
activity : 

1.  One  may  work  for  the  college  itself,  performing  such  jobs 
as  checking  attendance  at  assemblies,  helping  in  the  li- 
brary, serving  in  the  dining  hall,  selling  tickets  and  con- 
cessions at  athletic  events,  working  as  clerks  in  the 
administrative  offices,  and  the  like. 

2.  Sometimes  students  obtain  jobs  in  the  college  or  Uni- 
versity community  and  surrounding  towns.  These  may 
take  the  form  of  working  in  a  soda  fountain,  acting  as  a 
salesman  in  local  stores,  delivering  newspapers,  working 
in  a  filling  station,  helping  in  a  bank,  and  so  forth. 

Although  opportunities  to  obtain  self-help  jobs  are  much  better 
after  a  student  has  been  in  college  for  at  least  a  year,  many  in- 
dividuals with  initiative,  ability,  and  desire  to  work  may  sup- 
plement their  financial  resources  from  the  very  beginning  by 
means  of  some  form  of  self-help.  Persons  with  special  skills 
and  work  experiences  will  obviously  find  it  much  easier  to  locate 
such  job  opportunities,  a  fact  which  one  may  wish  to  keep  in 
mind  long  before  he  actually  graduates  from  high  school.  By 
means  of  wise  planning,  an  individual  may  learn  skills  and  build  I 
up  work-experiences  which  later  will  be  of  real  value  in  his  j 

efforts  to  locate  jobs  to  help  pay  his  college  expenses. 

- 

Schools  often  do  not  recommend  that  a  student  undertake  out-  j 
side  work  during  the  first  year,  because  the  adjustment  from  ; 
high  school  to  college  is  often  very  difficult.  However,  this  is  j 
a  matter  of  personal  choice  and  individual  need.  In  general,  these 
jobs  are  not  demanding  enough  to  cause  the  student  undue  j 
academic  difficulty  if  he  has  a  good  high  school  background,  j 
There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
such  work  may  be  increased  or  decreased  to  fit  the  individual's 
needs  and  abilities. 

Loan  Funds 

This  is  perhaps  the  least-used  type  of  student  aid  discussed 
in  this  chapter,  largely  because  Americans  in  general  seem  not  i 
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to  like  the  idea  of  "going  into  debt"  for  a  college  education.  Such 
a  reaction,  however,  may  simply  be  another  expression  of  our 
national  attitude  that  all  members  of  a  democratic  society  should 
have  both  the  right  and  opportunity  for  a  'free*  education.  Ir- 
respective of  his  attitude  about  obtaining  this  type  of  aid,  an 
individual  should  keep  it  in  mind  as  a  highly  desirable  method 
of  helping  finance  his  college  education.  Investing  in  a  college 
education,  as  in  a  home  or  business,  is  usually  a  wise  practice, 
worthy  of  financing  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Because  funds  for  outright  gifts  are  necessarily  limited,  many 
students  borrow  money  from  revolving  loan  funds  as  a  necessary 
and  honorable  source  of  financial  aid.  Although  many  colleges 
restrict  the  use  of  such  funds  to  the  members  of  the  upper  three 
classes,  loans  may  also  be  offered  to  freshmen  in  cases  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  and  need.  Most  schools  charge  no  interest  on  these 
loans  while  a  student  is  in  college  and  a  very  low  rate  of  interest 
thereafter.  And  although  repayment  should  ordinarily  begin 
immediately  upon  leaving  college  and  getting  employment,  the 
obligation  can  be  postponed  until  the  completion  of  graduate  or 
professional  school.  This  is  an  excellent  and  relatively  inex- 
pensive way  to  spread  the  cost  of  a  college  education  over  a  longer 
period  than  four  years. 

Summary 

An  individual  should  feel  free  to  seek  advice  from  college 
officials  about  the  use  of  any  of  these  methods  of  paying  for 
part  of  a  higher  education.  On  the  basis  of  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  applicant's  financial  situation,  preferably  by  means  of 
a  personal  conference,  responsible  persons  at  the  college  of  one's 
choice  will  try  to  determine  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way  to 
help  bridge  the  gap  between  an  individual's  resources  and  his 
anticipated  expenses.  The  catalog  will  indicate  how  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  member  of  the  college  staff  who  will  be  able 
to  give  advice  on  such  matters. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  A  TENTATIVE  BUDGET  FOR  COLLEGE 

Making  out  a  budget  of  probable  expenses  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  planning  a  college  career  and  should  be  given 
very  careful  thought.  A  suggested  College  Summary  Form,  Pre- 
sented on  page  107  of  this  hand  book,  contains  a  section  for  such 
a  financial  summary. 
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Preparation  of  an  estimated  budget  is  obviously  the  final 
step  in  the  determination  of  the  procedures  for  financing  a  col- 
lege education.  After  an  individual  has  completed  his  study  of 
college  fees  and  personal  expense  items,  he  will  be  ready  to 
work  out  a  tentative  budget  which  will  be  the  main  guide  in 
his  decisions  about  how  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  his  college 
education.  This  analysis  should  obviously  include  at  least  two 
things:  (1)  the  carefully  prepared  estimates  of  costs,  including 
both  college  fees  and  personal  expenditures,  and  (2)  a  listing 
of  possible  sources  of  money  to  meet  those  expenses. 

While  working  on  his  budget,  the  student  should  be  sure  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  items  on  budget  analysis  in  the  College 
Summary  Form  are  merely  "suggested"  facts  to  be  included  in 
the  study.  He  should  make  whatever  changes  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  adjust  them  to  his  own  situation.  He  may  find  that 
making  an  estimated  budget  for  college  expenses  and  financial 
resources  will  be  a  little  easier  if  he  proceeds  by  means  of  the 
following  steps: 

First,  he  should  use  the  College  Summary  Form  on  Page  107 
as  a  guide  by  filling  in  the  budget  section  for  each  college  on  his 
"final"  list  of  prospective  choices.  A  typed  copy  of  this  blank 
may  be  made  or  one  may  make  a  very  satisfactory  copy  by  print- 
ing the  items  himself  or  by  using  regular  long-hand  writing.  The 
student  should  leave  out  items  which  seem  to  be  unnecessary 
for  his  particular  budget  and  add  new  ones  which  may  be  appro- 
priate for  individual  needs. 

Second,  the  student  should  use  the  most  recent  catalog  of 
each  college  on  his  list,  and  fill  out  the  sections  of  the  budget 
analysis  form  which  deal  with  college  fees.  Doing  this  part  off! 
the  study  at  approximately  the  same  time  for  all  schools  will 
make  it  easier  for  one  to  see  the  differences  in  the  ways  the 
colleges  list  their  costs.  These  variations  may  then  be  taken  into 
account  when  writing  down  budget  items. 

Third,  an  individual  should  fill  out  the  section  of  the  budget 
dealing  with  personal  expenses.  In  doing  this,  he  should  take  j 
special  notice  of  the  personal  expenses  which  will  most  likely 
increase  because  he  may  be  attending  college  away  from  home 

Fourth,  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  for  the  first  year  al 
college  should  be  made  and  this  figure  recorded  in  the  appropri-  -i 
ate  space  on  the  budget  analysis  form.  At  this  point,  the  studenl: 
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may  wish  to  make  a  broader  estimate  of  his  probable  expenses 
for  four  years  of  college.  However,  he  should  realize  that  this 
type  of  projection  of  the  cost  figures  will  greatly  increase  the 
possibility  that  they  may  be  inaccurate.  Obviously  such  long- 
range  estimates  should  be  used  with  many  reservations  in  mind. 

Fifth,  the  individual  should  talk  with  his  parents  or  guardian 
about  the  cost  figure  and  secure  an  estimate  on  the  financial  help 
he  may  expect  to  obtain  from  them.  Also,  he  should  include  at 
this  point  the  amount  of  money  he  may  logically  expect  to  earn  by 
summer  work  before  the  college  term  begins. 

Sixth,  if  the  student  finds  that  he  cannot  pay  the  full  amount 
of  his  college  expenses,  he  should  make  a  careful  estimate  of  how 
much  additional  money  he  will  need  from  sources  outside  of  his 
family.  This  figure  should  be  recorded  in  the  proper  blank  on 
the  budget  analysis  form. 

Seventh,  the  budget  figures  should  be  shown  to  one's  parents 
or  guardian,  the  school  counselor,  and  to  any  other  person  in 
whose  judgment  he  may  have  special  confidence.  These  indivi- 
duals should  be  asked  to  examine  the  estimates  carefully  and 
to  point  out  any  inaccuracies.  All  changes  which  seem  necessary 
as  a  result  of  these  special  conferences  should  be  made  and  the 
"total"  figures  corrected  accordingly. 

CONCLUSION 

When  the  prospective  college  applicant  has  finished  his  budget 
analysis  and  thereby  obtained  a  reasonably  accurate  idea  about 
the  probable  cost  of  his  college  education,  particulary  his  first 
year,  he  should  put  these  papers  in  a  safe  place  for  later  com- 
parison with  actual  expenditures  and  for  such  corrections  as 
may  become  necessary  as  circumstances  change.  Although 
changes  may  have  to  be  made  in  the  estimate  from  time  to  time, 
one  should  expect  to  hold  reasonably  close  to  the  anticipated 
budget. 

If  an  individual  needs  financial  aid,  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
ask  advice  and  help  from  the  appropriate  college  official.  He 
should  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  paying  for  a  college  education 
is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  his  parents,  or  guardian,  and 
himself.  He  and  his  family  should  first  be  prepared  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  pay  his  expenses  and  to  ask  for  college  funds 
only  when  his  resources  are  inadequate  to  meet  his  needs.  The 
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late  Dr.  William  Preston  Few,  a  former  President  of  Duke 
University,  spoke  to  this  point  when  he  said : 

"A  sound  civilization  cannot  be  built  by  a  generation 
that  has  had  schooling  without  cost  to  themselves  or 
their  parents,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  and 
without  any  sense  of  obligation  to  repay  the  debt  they 

owe  to  society  This  is  not  the  way  to  build  a 

great  civilization,  but  the  certain  way  to  build  a  race  of 
half -educated,  and  sometimes  half -respectable,  panhand- 
lers, who  are  not  prepared  to  do  honest  work  but  rather 
seek  short  cuts  that  lead  to  false  success  " 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM  IN  COLLEGE 

INTRODUCTION 

The  average  high  school  student  has  probably  been  told  many 
times  that  he  will  find  a  large  number  of  interesting  activities 
in  college,  and  he  may  even  have  been  advised  on  several  occa- 
sions to  participate  in  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  Such  advice 
in  not  necessarily  bad,  because  college  days  should  be  happy  and 
challenging.  However,  one  should  always  keep  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts  the  important  idea  that  the  main  reason  for  going  to 
college  is  to  train  the  mind.  Because  of  that  fact,  careful  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  planning  an  academic  program  that  will 
enable  the  individual  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
available  at  institutions  of  higher  education. 

General  Comments 

Most  colleges  have  several  sets  of  courses,  each  designed  to 
give  a  particular  kind  of  training.  The  student  should  first  read 
the  explanations  of  these  "courses  of  study"  in  the  catalog  of 
the  college  he  has  chosen  and  make  sure  that  he  understands 
them  fully.  He  will  find  considerable  variation  in  the  courses 
required  for  the  different  types  of  academic  and  professional 
training.  He  should  be  especially  careful,  therefore,  to  get  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  ones  available  in  his  particular 
area  of  specialization.  Should  he  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
persons  who  is  undecided  about  his  life  work,  he  may  choose 
what  is  called  a  "general  liberal  arts"  program  of  study  for  one 
or  two  years  until  he  makes  up  his  mind  about  the  area  in  which 
he  wants  to  do  special  work.  In  the  event  he  follows  this  plan, 
he  will  take  introductory  courses  in  several  fields  and  try  to 
learn  a  great  deal  about  a  variety  of  subjects.  This  may  even  lead 
to  a  decision  to  select  a  particular  academic  field  which  he  has 
come  to  like  very  much  and  in  which  he  thinks  he  might  like  to 
concentrate  his  study. 

Required  Courses 

Colleges  usually  list  certain  courses  or  kinds  of  courses  which 
are  required  of  all  students  who  hope  to  graduate.  The  number 
and  nature  of  these  will  differ  greatly  from  one  school  to  another. 
A  student  should  learn  what  these  "required  courses"  are  and 
plan  to  study  them  as  soon  as  possible  in  his  college  program. 
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Major  and  Minor  Requirements 

The  prospective  college  student  should  get  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  "major"  and  "minor"  requirements. 
When  an  individual  "majors"  in  a  given  subject  or  a  given  area, 
he  simply  takes  more  college  courses  in  that  field  than  in  any 
other;  and  he  studies  subjects  which  are  more  advanced  than 
ordinary  "beginning"  courses.  The  object  of  this  procedure  is 
to  provide  the  student  a  better  quality  and  greater  quantity 
of  learning  experiences  in  a  particular  academic  area. 

Many  times  an  individual  will  also  be  required  to  choose  a 
"minor"  field  of  study.  In  that  case,  he  will  select  a  course  on 
group  of  related  courses  which  he  studies  in  a  special  way,  but 
not  to  the  extent  he  does  those  in  his  "major"  area.  Stated  dif- 
ferently, a  "minor"  field  simply  requires  more  special  study  than 
"regular"  courses  and  less  than  "major"  courses.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  student  should  remember  that  the  system  of  specialized: 
study  may  differ  from  one  school  to  another.  Therefore,  he 
should  be  sure  that  he  understands  the  requirements  for  the 
particular  college  he  has  chosen.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
appropriate  section  of  the  catalog  will  be  of  a  real  help  in  this 
effort. 

Semester  Hours  and  Quality  Points 

Progress  toward  college  graduation  is  usually  measured! 
according  to  the  two  standards  of  semester  hours  and  quality 
points.  The  former  is  generally  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  • 
number  of  class  periods  per  week  in  a  given  course,  with  addec  I 
semester-hour  credit  for  subjects  which  have  more  class  meet- ! 
ings  or  laboratory  periods.  Thus,  a  course  in  English  which! 
meets  three  periods  each  week  for  one  semester  would  giv< 
three  semester  hours  of  credit  for  successful  completion  of  th( 
required  work.  On  the  other  hand,  a  course  in  biology  which  has  | 
two  or  three  class  periods  each  week,  plus  several  hours  of  re  i 
quired  laboratory  work,  may  carry  four  semester  hours  credit 
Most  colleges  specify  a  definite  number  of  "semester  hours'  j 
which  must  be  accumulated  in  order  to  graduate.  For  the  major 
ity  of  the  institutions  in  North  Carolina,  the  number  of  sucl  [ 
required  hours  ranges  from  120  to  128.  The  normal  "load"  pe:i[ 
semester  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours. 

In  addition  to  "semester  hours,"  other  standards  will  exis 
which  may  require  a  certain  level  or  quality  of  academic  work 
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Rather  than  state  this  requirement  as  an  "average"  grade,  most 
schools  express  it  in  terms  of  "quality  points"  which  are  them- 
selves related  to  academic  grades.  As  a  result  of  this  practice, 
one  will  find  that  the  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina 
usually  set  up  a  system  of  quality-point  credits  similar  to  the 
following: 

Semester  Course        Quality  Points  Per  Total  Quality 

Hours  Grade  Semester  Hour  Points 

3  A  3  9 

3  B  2  6 

3  C  1  3 

3  D  0  0 

3  F  0  0 

In  a  limited  number  of  schools  one  quality  point  per  semester 
hour  is  substracted  from  the  total  number  of  quality  points  for 
a  grade  of  "F"  in  a  course.  However,  this  practice  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Requirements  for  graduation  are  usually  expressed  as  a  com- 
bination of  minimum  number  of  semester  hours  and  a  minimum 
number  of  quality  points,  such  as:  124  semester  hours  and  124 
quality  points.  In  this  connection,  the  student  should  keep  in 
mind  that  both  of  these  minimum  standards  must  be  met. 

Some  colleges  and  universities  follow  a  similar  system  based 
upon  "quarter  hours"  of  credit-  Since  there  are  three  quarters 
and  two  semesters  in  each  school  year  of  nine  months,  the  ratio 
of  three  quarter  hours  for  two  semester  hours  generally  holds; 
and  the  same  ratio  likewise  applies  to  quality-point  credit.  Thus 
,  the  student  wil  be  required  to  earn  one-third  more  quarter  hours 
than  semester  hours  and  quality  points  in  the  same  proportion. 

|  The  student  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  above  explanations 
!  are  "examples"  of  graduation  requirements.  The  hours  and 

quality  points  needed  may  be  different  from  one  school  to 

another. 


{ 
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SECTION  II 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

SPECIAL  NOTE 

This  section  on  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities  gives 
brief  information  about  each  institution.  Obviously,  some  of 
these  data  about  the  colleges  are  subject  to  change  from  year  to 
year.  Especially  will  this  be  true  of  enrollments,  costs  and 
scholarships.  The  enrollments  given  are  for  the  school  year 
1956-57,  and  the  information  on  costs  and  scholarships  apply 
to  the  school  year  1955-56.  For  up-to-date  information,  inquiry 
should  be  directed  to  the  institutions. 
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APPALACHIAN  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Boone,  N.  C. 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  is  located  at  Boone,  close 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State.  As  its  name  indicates,  it 
is  supported  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Accreditation  is 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
and  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. It  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education.  Enrollment  on  October  10,  1956  was 
1,958. 

CURRICULUM:  All  curricula  lead  to  teacher  certification.  The 
following  teaching  fields  are  available :  primary  education,  gram- 
mar grade  education,  and  the  following  high  school  fields :  busi- 
ness education,  English,  library  science,  mathematics,  music, 
physical  education,  science,  social  studies,  and  home  economics. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Graduation  from  a  high 
school  accredited  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

OPENING  DATES :  Usually  opens  second  Tuesday  in  September 
and  closes  third  Friday  in  May.  Session  is  divided  into  three 
terms.  The  breaks  usually  come  at  Thanksgiving  and  the  last 
Friday  in  February. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Charges  for  a  school  year  range  from 
a  low  of  $506.85  to  a  high  of  $569.85  for  all  except  music  stu- 
dents. Dormitory  space  is  available  for  more  than  1,200  men  and 
women.  Many  students  stay  in  homes  in  the  town.  Meals  are 
served  cafeteria  style. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  None. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Registrar 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 
Boone,  N.  C. 
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ASHEVILLE-BILTMORE  COLLEGE 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


Asheville-Biltmore  College  is  located  in  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  a  community  college  and  is  co-educational  and  non- 
sectarian.  Control  is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  of  25  members 
appointed  by  the  City  Council,  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
and  the  Alumni  Association.  Enrollment  of  students  in  1956-57 
was  168. 

CURRICULUM:  University  parallel  and  terminal  curricula  are 
offered,  which  lead  toward  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration,  and 
Bachelor  of  Engineering.  Terminal  curricula  lead  to  diplomas  in 
General  Education,  Secretarial  Science,  General  Business,  Radio 
&  Television,  Drafting  and  Medical  Technology. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Transcript  from  accredited 
high  school  or  preparatory  school  showing  15  units  with  at  least 
"C"  average.  Students  deficient  (defined  in  catalog)  in  entrance 
requirements  may  qualify  by  passing  an  entrance  examination. 

OPENING  DATES :  The  College  operates  on  the  basis  of  two 
semesters  and  a  summer  session  of  nine  weeks  per  school  year. 
Freshman  will  be  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  June. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Tuition  is  $241.00  for  two  semesters. 
The  only  additional  charges  are  for  laboratory  fees.  The  college 
has  no  dormitories  but  facilities  are  available  for  lunch. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Scholarships  for  scholastic  standing  ranging 
from  $50.00  to  $100.00  are  available  for  graduates  of  Buncombe 
County  Schools.  The  Friend's  Scholarships  of  $125.00  are  avail- 
able to  candidates  at  large.  Enka  and  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre 
Company  award  scholarships  ranging  from  $200.00  to  225.00  to 
children  of  their  employees. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Registrar 

Asheville-Biltmore  College 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
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ATLANTIC  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 
Wilson,  N.  C- 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  affiliated  with  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  Church,  is  located  in  the  city  of  Wilson.  Wilson  is  on  the 
Atlantic  Coastline  Railroad  and  U.  S.  route  301.  Atlantic  Chris- 
tian College  is  a  coeducational,  four-year,  liberal  arts  college, 
with  an  enrollment  of  752.  It  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  and  the  North  Carolina  College 
Conference;  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  and  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

CURRICULUM:  The  curriculum  includes  courses  and  majors 
in  the  following  departments:  business,  English,  social  science, 
science  and  mathematics,  fine  and  practical  arts,  physical  educa- 
tion, modern  languages,  religion  and  education. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Applicants  must  present  a 
transcript  and  a  recommendation  from  an  accredited  high  school, 
a  medical  statement  from  a  licensed  physician,  and  satisfactory 
references  concerning  such  personal  qualities  as  ability  to  do 
college  work  and  moral  character. 

OPENING  DATES :  September  and  January  each  year. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  total  basic  cost  (tuition,  room 
board,  books  and  general  fees)  ranges  from  $675.00  to  $750.00 
for  two  semesters.  The  college  is  residential  and  maintains  dor- 
mitories for  men  and  women.  Men  students,  with  the  exception 
of  entering  freshmen,  are  permitted  to  live  in  fraternities  and 
approved  rooms  in  private  residences.  Cost  to  day  students  is 
approximately  $375.00. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Scholarships  are  available  to  the  two  highest 
ranking  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  each  high  school  in 
the  states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Music 
scholarships  are  available  to  accompanists  in  piano  or  organ  and 
to  band  members.  Ministerial  scholarships  are  available  to  stu- 
dents who  are  studying  for  full-time  service  in  the  ministry. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to : 

Director  of  Public  Relations 
Atlantic  Christian  College 
Wilson,  N.  C. 
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BELMONT  ABBEY  COLLEGE 
Belmont,  N.  C. 


Belmont  Abbey  College  is  a  small  Catholic  senior  college  for 
men  conducted  by  the  Benedictine  Monks,  granting  the  A.B. 
and  B.S.  degrees.  It  is  located  at  Belmont,  twelve  miles  west  of 
Charlotte.  The  senior  college  is  affiliated  with  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  and  is  currently  qualifying  for  full  ac- 
creditation. Enrollment  in  1956-57  was  408. 

CURRICULUM:  Majors  in  business  administration,  chemistry, 
English,  history,  philosophy,  sociology.  Also  pre-professional 
curricula.  Offers  a  double-degree  coordinated  engineering  pro- 
gram with  N.  C.  State  and  Notre  Dame. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Applicants  must  be  graduates 
of  an  approved  high  school  and  have  a  minimum  of  16  units  in 
acceptable  subjects  or  the  equivalent  as  shown  by  examination. 

OPENING  DATES:  September  and  January  each  year. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Per  semester:  Tuition  $150;  room  & 
board  $250. ;  plus  fees. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Scholarship  aid  is  available  to  worthy  stu- 
dents upon  individual  application. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Registrar 

Belmont  Abbey  College 
Belmont,  N.  C. 
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BREVARD  COLLEGE 
Brevard,  N.  C. 


Brevard  College  is  a  coeducational  junior  college,  located  in 
Brevard,  North  Carolina.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  enrollment  is  336  for  this  year.  With  additional 
dormitory  facilities,  the  enrollment  for  the  1957-58  term  should 
exceed  400.  Brevard  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association. 

CURRICULUM :  The  curriculum  is  that  of  the  standard  liberal 
arts  college  for  the  first  two  years.  The  Associate  in  Arts  degree 
is  offered  in  the  field  of  liberal  arts,  pre-professional  majors, 
business  and  music. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Students  are  admitted  who 
have  graduated  from  an  accredited  high  school.  Graduates  of 
non-accredited  high  schools  may  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  an 
examination  given  by  the  College.  A  veteran  may  be  admitted 
upon  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  provided  the  G.  E.  D. 
test  indicates  the  applicant's  ability  to  do  college  work. 

OPENING  DATES :  September  and  January  each  year. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  basic  cost  (Tuition,  board  and 
room,  general  fees)  approximates  $595.00.  The  majority  of  the 
students  are  boarding  students.  The  dormitories  are  modern  and 
comfortably  furnished. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Students  interested  in  applying  for  financial 
assistance  should  make  application  to  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. A  large  number  of  scholarships  are  available. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 
Brevard  College 
Brevard,  N.  C. 
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CAMPBELL  COLLEGE 
Buies  Creek,  N.  C. 


Campbell  College  is  a  junior  college  affiliated  with  the  Baptist 
State  Convention.  It  is  located  approximately  30  miles  south  of 
Raleigh  between  Lillington  and  Dunn  on  Highway  421.  It  is 
coeducational  with  742  students  enrolled  from  the  majority  of 
North  Carolina's  counties,  11  states  and  5  foreign  countries.  It 
is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secon- 
dary Schools,  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  and 
the  North  Carolina  College  Conference. 

Through  the  years  Campbell  College  has  striven  to  match  an 
educational  program  with  the  individual's  requirements.  The 
family  spirit  of  the  campus  is  conducive  to  an  easy  bridging  of 
the  gap  between  high  school  and  college  work. 

CURRICULUM :  Campbell  offers,  in  addition  to  the  liberal  arts 
curricula  leading  toward  the  B.  A.  or  B.  S.  degrees,  vocational 
and  cultural  courses  of  study  in  Music,  Art,  and  Business  Ed- 
ucation, as  well  as  pre-professional  courses  leading  to  Medicine, 
Law,  Teaching,  the  Christian  Ministry,  Engineering,  Agricul- 
ture, Home  Economics,  Nursing,  Physical  Education  and  Busi- 
ness Administration.  One  and  two  year  courses  are  offered  in 
business,  secretarial  science,  church  secretarial  and  accounting 
leading  to  the  Associate  in  Arts  diploma.  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  work  is  offered  primarily  for  older  students  and  those 
with  deficiencies. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Requirements  for  entrance 
into  the  College  conform  to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  North 
Carolina  College  Conference.  High  School  graduation  is  regularly 
required  of  all  students.  Specific  course  requirements  depend 
upon  the  curriculum  selected.  A  minimum  of  four  units  in  Eng- 
lish, one  in  natural  science,  and  two  in  social  science  are  re- 
quired of  all  regular  students.  For  those  electing  curricula  pre- 
scribing mathematics  or  foreign  language,  a  minimum  of  two 
and  one-half  units  in  mathematics,  including  plane  geometry, 
and  two  in  one  foreign  language  should  be  offered.  Students  with 
deficiencies  in  any  subject  may  remove  same  during  first  year 
of  residence. 

OPENING  DATES :  Opening  of  the  fall  semester  is  usually  the 
second  week  in  September.  The  second  semester  usually  opens 
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about  the  first  of  February.  A  twelve-week  summer  term,  in 
which  courses  are  available  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
as  well  as  college  students,  usually  begins  the  first  full  week  in 
June. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  average  cost  of  room,  board,  liter- 
ary tuition,  general  fees  and  books  is  estimated  at  $675  -  $700 
for  a  nine  months  term.  Four  men's  dormitories  and  three 
women's  dormitories  are  located  on  the  campus.  Limited  housing 
for  men  and  married  students  are  available  in  off-campus  re- 
sidences. There  are  no  social  fraternities  or  sororities. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Ministerial  students  and  volunteers  for  mis- 
sion work  are  given  free  tuition ;  children  of  ministers  pay  only 
half  tuition.  High  school  valedictorians  are  given  a  scholarship 
for  half  tuition. 

Self-help  employment  is  offered  to  worthy  students  unable  to 
finance  their  college  education. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

The  Registrar 
Campbell  College 
Buies  Creek,  N.  C. 
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CATAWBA  COLLEGE 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 


Catawba  College,  a  fully  accredited,  coeducational,  four-year 
college,  founded  in  1851,  is  located  in  Salisbury,  in  the  Piedmont 
area  of  North  Carolina.  Catawba's  campus  comprises  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  acres  of  land  and  twenty  buildings.  The  College 
stands  in  close  relation  to  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church, 
but  without  sectarian  restrictions.  Enrollment  in  1956-57  was 
698. 

CURRICULUM:  Majors  are  offered  in  languages,  the  sciences, 
the  social  sciences,  commerce,  home  economics,  music,  and  phy- 
sical education.  Graduates  are  admitted  to  the  leading  graduate 
and  professional  schools. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Admission  is  by  certificate 
or  high  school  diploma  with  fifteen  units,  including  four  in  Eng- 
lish and  two  in  algebra  or  geometry.  Freshmen  are  admitted  in 
September,  January,  and  June. 

OPENING  DATES :  September,  January,  June  each  year. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  basic  cost  for  both  men  and 
women  dormitory  students  is  $847,  for  day  students,  $390. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Available  each  year  to  incoming  freshmen 
are  five  academic  honors  scholarships  on  a  four-year  commit- 
ment, ranging  in  value  from  $500  to  $1,300,  and  ten  freshmen 
scholarships  for  full  tuition  ($325)  on  a  one-year  commitment. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 
Catawba  College 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
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CHARLOTTE  COLLEGE 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Charlotte  College,  a  two-year  community  college  located  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  started  as  a  University  of  North 
Carolina  College  Center  in  1946.  In  1949  the  Charlotte  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  took  over  its  control.  Accredited  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Charlotte  College 
is  coeducational  with  an  enrollment  of  350  students  in  1956-57. 

CURRICULUM:  University  parallel  curricula  include  liberal 
arts,  business  administration,  pre-law,  pre-medicine,  and  pre- 
engineering.  Terminal  curricula  include  accounting,  secretarial 
science,  distribution,  building  construction  technology,  and  me- 
chanical technology. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  The  completion  of  an  accredi- 
ted four-year  high  school  or  preparatory  school  course,  or  its 
equivalent,  which  ordinarily  means  graduation. 

OPENING  DATES:  September,  January,  March,  and  June. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  cost  of  tuition  and  all  fees  ranges 
from  $250  to  $325  a  year.  There  are  no  college  owned  dormitories, 
but  the  college  will  assist  in  locating  suitable  housing  for  stu- 
dents. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Six  tuition  scholarships  worth  $250  are 
awarded  annually  to  graduates  of  the  high  schools  in  Charlotte 
and  Mecklenburg  County.  Two  additional  tuition  scholarships 
worth  $250  each  are  available  to  students  from  North  Carolina 
counties  other  than  Mecklenburg.  All  scholarships  are  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  high  school  achievement,  evidence  of  fine  charac- 
ter and  citizenship,  performance  on  scholastic  aptitude  tests, 
and  financial  need. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director,  Charlotte  College 
1141  Elizabeth  Avenue 
Charlotte  4,  N.  C. 
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CHOWAN  COLLEGE 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 


Chowan  College  is  a  two-year  college  located  in  Murfreesboro, 
North  Carolina.  Founded  in  1848,  the  College  grew  as  an  in- 
stitution for  women.  In  1932,  it  became  coeducational.  Accredited 
by  the  N.  C.  College  Conference,  the  College  has  an  enrollment 
of  234  students.  Founded  by  the  Baptists,  the  institution  has 
continued  to  operate  under  the  auspicies  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention. 

CURRICULUM :  Chowan  offers  Liberal  Arts,  Business  Admini- 
stration and  Terminal  Education  including :  Medical  and  Church 
Secretarial  Courses,  General  Business,  Medical  Technology,  Lino- 
type and  Teletypesetter,  Perforator  Operation,  Journalism. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Graduation  from  an  approved 
secondary  school;  by  examination,  provided  student  can  present 
evidence  that  he  has  completed  the  equivalent  of  the  work  re- 
quired for  graduation ;  and,  by  special  permission. 

OPENING  DATES :  September  and  January. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  annual  cost  at  Chowan  is:  Board 
and  Room  $420.  All  college  fees  (not  including  books,  special 
fees,  and  laboratory  fees)  $219. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Chowan  College  offers  six  $100  scholarships 
annually,  selection  being  based  on  examination.  Several  indivi- 
dual scholarships  ranging  up  to  $200  are  made  annually.  A 
limited  number  of  work  grants  are  awarded  to  students  who 
wish  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Registrar 
Chowan  College 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
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DAVIDSON  COLLEGE 
Davidson,  N-  C. 


Davidson  College  was  founded  by  the  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians of  North  and  South  Carolina  in  1837.  Davidson  is  a 
liberal  arts  college  for  men  and  enrollment  is  restricted  to  850 
students.  The  College  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges  and  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  in  the  Southern  States. 

CURRICULUM :  The  curriculum  is  that  of  a  standard  Liberal 
Arts  College  and  includes  pre-professional  training  in  Business 
Administration,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Law,  Public  School  Teach- 
ing, Music,  and  the  Ministry. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Graduation  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  class  from  an  accredited  high  school.  Sixteen  units  in- 
cluding English  4,  mathematics  3,  foreign  languages  2,  history 
1.  Satisfactory  score  on  Aptitude  Section  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Test. 

OPENING  DATES :  September,  January  and  June. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  basic  cost  (tuition,  general  fees, 
board  and  room,  laundry,  and  books)  approximates  $1,215.00 
per  year.  The  college  is  residential,  all  students  room  in  the  dor- 
mitories. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Davidson  has  a  limited  number  of  scholar- 
ships awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  and  merit,  and  application 
must  be  submitted  not  later  than  April  15.  In  addition  competi- 
tive scholarships  are  available  and  application  must  be  submitted 
not  later  than  February  1. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 
Davidson  College 
Davidson,  N.  C. 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Duke  University  was  founded  in  1838  in  Randolph  County  as 
an  academy,  and  from  this  beginning  it  grew  into  Trinity  College 
in  1851  and  Duke  University  in  1924.  Duke  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges, 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  and  is 
accredited  by  professional  organizations.  Its  student  body  num- 
bers 2,300  undergraduate  men,  1,100  undergraduate  women,  and 
the  total  enrollment  was  5,219  in  1956-57. 

CURRICULUM:  In  its  undergraduate  colleges,  Duke  offers  de- 
grees in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  professional  prepara- 
tion for  business,  religious  work,  social  work,  teaching,  medicine, 
dentistry,  law,  forestry,  and  nursing,  as  well  as  degrees  in 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  civil  engineering.  On  the  graduate 
and  professional  level,  the  University  offers  training  at  its 
School  of  Nursing,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Law,  School 
of  Forestry,  School  of  Divinity,  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES: 
A  candidate  for  admission  must  submit  fifteen  units  of  high 
school  credit  of  which  twelve  must  be  in  English,  foreign  lan- 
guage, history,  social  studies,  mathematics,  and  science;  and 
include,  specifically,  three  units  of  English,  one  unit  of  plane  geo- 
metry, and  one  unit  of  algebra.  For  engineering,  in  addition  to 
the  requirement  of  fifteen  total  units,  the  candidate  must  speci- 
fically have  three  units  of  English,  one  unit  of  chemistry  or 
physics,  one  and  a  half  units  of  algebra,  and  one  unit  of  plane 
geometry.  Either  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  or  entrance  tests  at  the  Duke  Bureau 
of  Testing  and  Guidance  are  recommended  for  all  applicants.  Ap- 
plication should  be  made  in  the  early  fall  of  the  student's  senior 
year  in  high  school. 

OPENING  DATES :  Regular  session :  the  middle  of  September. 
Summer  Session:  the  second  week  in  June. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  tuition  and  fees  amount  to  $300 
per  semester.  All  inclusive  expenses  for  the  academic  year  are 
estimated  at  about  $1,330.00.  Students  are  housed  in  University 
dormitories. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS :  A  number  of  awards  are  made  each  year  by 
the  University  Scholarship  Committee  on  the  basis  of  the  stu- 
dent's merit  and  financial  need.  The  Angier  Duke  Prizes  are 
competitive  awards  which  are  limited  in  number  and  must  be 
applied  for  by  November  15  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

University  Registrar 
Duke  University 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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EAST  CAROLINA  COLLEGE 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


East  Carolina  College  was  established  in  1907  and  is  a  State- 
supported  coeducational  institution.  It  is  located  about  eighty- 
five  miles  east  of  Raleigh  in  Greenville,  a  little  town  of  approxi- 
mately twenty  thousand.  There  are  twenty-five  buildings  on 
a  campus  of  one  hundred  thirty  acres.  The  enrollment  was  3,161 
in  1956-57,  fairly  equally  divided  between  men  and  women.  In 
addition  there  are  about  one  thousand  students  registered  for 
off-campus  courses.  The  college  is  accredited  by  the  appropriate 
associations. 

CURRICULUM:  East  Carolina  College  offers  the  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Master  of  Arts 
degrees. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  The  student  must  have  grad- 
uated from  an  accredited  high  school  with  at  least  16  units 
distributed  as  follows:  English  4  units;  mathematics  1  unit; 
social  science  2  units;  science  1  unit;  electives  8  units. 

OPENING  DATES:  Fall  quarter  starts  in  September,  winter 
quarter  in  November,  spring  quarter  in  February,  and  summer 
sessions  begin  in  June  and  July. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Basic  cost  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
laundry  is  $282  per  academic  year  consisting  of  three  quarter 
,  sessions.  Meals,  books,  and  supplies  are  additional.  Basic  cost 
;  for  students  rooming  off  campus  is  $180  per  academic  year. 

Rooms  are  available  on  the  campus  for  1,350  women  and  530 
:  men.  The  college  operates  a  housing  bureau  which  helps  stu- 
dents locate  rooms  in  private  homes  near  the  campus. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  of  $100 
each  are  available,  with  preference  being  given  to  residents  of 
North  Carolina.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  at  the  College. 

!  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to : 

Registrar 

East  Carolina  College 
Greenville,  N.  C. 
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ELON  COLLEGE 
Elan  College,  N.  C. 


Elon  College,  a  church-related  institution  supported  by  the 
Congregational-Christian  Church,  is  located  in  the  Piedmont 
section  of  North  Carolina  seventeen  miles  east  of  Greensboro  and 
three  miles  west  of  Burlington.  It  is  a  co-educational  institution 
of  approximately  1,200  students.  It  is  accredited  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference,  and 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  Church-Related  Colleges. 

CURRICULUM:  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree,  Bachelor  of  Music  and  pre-professionals  of  a  standrad 
liberal  arts  college. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Students  may  be  admitted  to 
freshman  standing  as  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  on 
certification  of  graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year  high 
school  with  at  least  16  units,  nine  of  which  are  prescribed  as 
follows:  English  3,  foreign  language  2,  history  1,  algebra  2, 
science  1. 

OPENING  DATES:  The  opening  dates  are  approximately  the 
first  Tuesday  after  Labor  Day  in  September,  winter  quarter 
after  Thanksgiving,  spring  quarter  the  last  of  February  and 
summer  school  the  first  of  June. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  approximate  cost  of  instruction, 
room  and  board  is  $800  per  year;  for  commuting  students,  the 
charges  are  approximately  $360  per  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  A  number  of  scholarships  are  available  to 
high  school  graduates  whose  average  has  been  a  "B"  or  above. 
A  number  of  self-help  positions  also  are  available  on  and  off 
the  campus. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Field  Secretary 
Elon  College 
Elon  College,  N.  C. 
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FLORA  MacDONALD  COLLEGE 
Red  Springs,  N.  C. 


Flora  MacDonald  College,  Red  Springs,  N.  C.  is  a  liberal  arts 
college,  which  offers  courses  leading  to  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  B.M.  de- 
grees. It  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music,  and  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference.  The  College 
is  controlled  by  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.  S.  Enrollment  is  usually  310  to  350  (the  capacity). 

CURRICULUM:  Students  may  major  in  the  following  depart- 
ments: Bible  and  Christian  Education;  Education  and  Psycho- 
logy; Mathematics;  the  Natural  Sciences;  Music;  Business  and 
Economics. 

j  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  English  4  units;  foreign  lan- 
i  guage  2  units;  mathematics  2  units;  natural  science  1  unit; 
\  social  science  1  unit;  elective  6  units. 

|  OPENING  DATES :  The  date  varies  from  year  to  year,  usually 
!  before  the  12th  of  September.  The  first  semester  closes  around 
the  last  of  January,  and  the  spring  semester  begins  just  before 
!  February. 

\  COSTS  AND  HOUSING :  The  catalog  shows  a  total  expense  of 
$800  for  boarding  students. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Competitive  scholarships  are  made  to  enter- 
ing students  on  the  basis  of  character,  personality,  and  academic 
record.  There  is  a  large  number  of  work  scholarships.  No  prom- 
ising student  has  ever  been  turned  away  because  of  lack  of 
money  alone. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Dean  of  the  College 
Flora  MacDonald  College 
Red  Springs,  N.  C. 
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GARDNER-WEBB  COLLEGE 
Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 


Gardner-Webb  College  is  located  at  Boiling  Springs,  Cleve- 
land County,  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  coeducational  junior  college 
affiliated  with  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention. 
The  enrollment  is  481  this  year.  Gardner-Webb  is  accredited  by 
the  Southern  Association. 

CURRICULUM:  The  curriculum  is  centered  in  liberal  arts 
which  attempts  to  give  thorough  training  in  the  recognized  dis- 
ciplines to  students  who  wish  to  go  on  to  a  senior  college;  it 
seeks  also  to  give  the  widest  and  richest  training  possible  to 
those  whose  formal  education  will  end  here.  A  terminal  course 
in  business  education  and  secretarial  training  is  offered. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  High  school  graduation  with 
fifteen  units,  four  of  which  must  be  in  English,  is  necessary. 
Veterans  may  be  admitted  upon  approval  of  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee, provided  the  G.  E.  D.  Tests  show  ability  to  do  college 
work. 

OPENING  DATES:  Orientation  week  begins  in  early  Septem- 
ber. Registration  about  four  days  later.  Second  semester  begins 
in  late  January. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  total  basic  cost  (tuition,  board, 
room,  and  general  fees)  averages  $600.00  per  year.  With  the 
completion  of  a  new  dormitory  for  girls,  housing  for  400  stu- 
dents will  be  provided.  Several  apartments  are  provided  for 
married  students. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  A  limited  number  of  competitive  scholar 
ships  are  available  to  entering  freshmen.  Valedictorians,  saluta 
torians,  and  best  citizens  are  offered  scholarships.  Work  scholar 
ships  are  available  to  worthy,  capable,  and  needy  students. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director  of  Public  Relations 
Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 
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GREENSBORO  COLLEGE 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Greensboro  College  had  its  origin  in  1833  as  a  school  for  girls 
established  by  the  Reverend  Peter  Daub,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Greensboro.  It  was  chartered  in  1838  as  Greensboro 
Female  College,  making  it  the  second  oldest  of  all  the  chartered 
colleges  for  women  in  the  South,  and  third  oldest  in  the  United 
States.  Greensboro  College  has  membership  in  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  is  a  member  of  the 
University  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Its  School  of  Music 
is  nationally  recognized  through  membership  in  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Music.  The  College  is  on  the  approved  list 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women.  Greensboro 
College  also  holds  membership  in  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Women,  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges.  Enrollment  in  1956-57  was  436. 

CURRICULUM :  Greensboro  College  offers  two  degrees,  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Music.  The  curriculum  of  Greens- 
boro College  is  designed  primarily  to  provide  a  liberal  education. 
Within  this  curriculum  students  may  elect  courses  which  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  foundation  for  specialized  training  in  such 
fields  as  dietetics,  nursing,  laboratory  technique,  medicine,  li- 
brary science,  journalism,  secretarial  work,  social  service,  and 
religious  education.  The  College  offers  majors  in  English, 
journalism,  French,  Spanish,  history,  sociology,  social  studies, 
mathematics,  biology,  chemistry,  general  science,  education, 
special  education,  religion,  art,  music,  home  economics,  and 
speech.  The  College  demands  of  the  A.B.  student  an  elective 
major  subject  and  a  corresponding  minor  subject,  beginning 
not  later  than  the  junior  year.  Each  student  must  pursue  a  major 
subject  of  thirty  hours  and  a  minor  of  eighteen  semester  hours. 
Of  the  126  semester  hours  required  of  the  A.B.  student,  69  are 
electives  and  53  are  chosen  from  requirements  in  English,  for- 
eign language,  Bible,  American  history,  mathematics,  biological 
or  physical  sciences,  music  or  art,  and  health. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  One  of  the  scholastic  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Greensboro  College  is  graduation  from 
an  accredited  secondary  school  with  a  minimum  of  sixteen  ac- 
ceptable units  or  the  equivalent  of  this  requirement  as  shown 
by  examination.  Twelve  units  must  be  chosen  from  English, 
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history,  social  studies,  mathematics,  foreign  language,  and  sci- 
ence. The  remaining  four  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  sub- 
jects listed  above  or  from  Bible,  art,  music,  speech  or  dramatics, 
home  economics,  commercial  subjects,  geography,  or  manual 
training.  Another  requirement  for  admission  of  freshmen  and 
transfers  from  other  colleges  is  a  satisfactory  score  on  certain 
tests  indicating  the  student's  aptitude  for  college  work. 

OPENING  DATES:  The  usual  opening  dates  are  as  follows: 
First  semester,  in  the  second  week  of  September ;  second  semes- 
ter, near  the  last  of  January. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Four  well-equipped  dormitories  ac- 
commodate the  four  hundred  resident  women  students.  Typical 
expenses  are:  $835.00  for  resident  A.B.  students,  and  $1,000.00 
for  resident  B.M.  students. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Greensboro  College  offers  a  limited  number 
of  scholarships  ranging  from  $100  to  $300,  awarded  for  scholar- 
ship ability.  The  college  has  an  excellent  student  aid  program 
where  students  may  earn  up  to  one  third  of  their  college  ex- 1 
penses.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  J 
need. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Office  of  Public  Relations 
Greensboro  College 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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GUILFORD  COLLEGE 
Guilford  College,  N.  C 


Guilford  College,  a  small  (814  students  in  1956-57),  liberal  arts, 
coeducational  college  affiliated  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  is 
located  four  miles  west  of  Greensboro  in  the  heart  of  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  North  Carolina.  Guilford  is  on  the  approved  list 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

CURRICULUM:  The  integrated  required  curriculum  provides 
an  unusually  sound  and  broad  program  of  general  education 
and  culture.  There  is  also  ample  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
professions  by  majoring  in  definite  subjects  of  considerable 
variety.  Many  valuable  extracurricular  activities  are  available. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Graduation  from  an  accredi- 
ted secondary  school,  with  15  units  or  the  equivalent.  Preferred 
distribution  is  3-4  units  of  English,  2-4  mathematics,  2-6  foreign 
language,  1-4  social  studies,  and  1-4  natural  science. 

EXPENSES:  Tuition  and  fees  .  .  .  $380.00 

Student  Activities  fee  22.00 

Day  student  cost  $402.00 

Average  room  and  board   400.00 

Average  resident  cost  $802.00 

$20  advance  on  tuition,  due  upon  registration,  refundable  up  to 
July  1  for  fall  term. 

OPENING  DATES :  September,  first  semester  of  each  academic 
year;  January,  second  semester. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Applications  accepted  at  any  time  after  ap- 
plication is  completed  and  approved.  Assistance  adapted  to  need. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

President 
Guilford  College 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 
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HIGH  POINT  COLLEGE 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

High  Point  College  is  located  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  city  of  High  Point.  It  is  a  coeducational  college 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Methodist  Church,  is  fully  accredi- 
ted by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges. Its  enrollment  in  1956-57  was  888. 

CURRICULUM:  High  Point  College  offers  standard  four-year 
courses  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science, 
with  majors  in  Biology,  Business  Administration,  Chemistry,  Ele- 
mentary Education  and  Psychology,  English  (including  Speech, 
Dramatics,  and  Journalism),  History  (including  Sociology 
and  the  Social  Studies),  Home  Economics,  Mathematics,  Modern 
Languages,  Music,  Physical  and  Health  Education,  and  Religion 
and  Philosophy.  Pre-professional  training  is  provided  in  Medi- 
cine, Dentistry,  Law,  Engineering,  Religious  Education,  and  the 
Ministry. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Graduates  of  accredited  high 
schools  whose  high  school  grades  are  in  the  upper  three-fourths 
of  their  graduating  classes  and  whose  average  grade  is  C  or  a- 
bove  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class.  The  following  units 
are  required :  3  in  English,  2  in  mathematics,  2  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, 1  in  history,  1  in  science,  and  6  electives. 

OPENING  DATES :  First  semester  in  September ;  Second  semes- 
ter, January;  Summer  term,  June. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING :  Total  annual  basic  cost  including  tui- 
tion, room,  board  and  other  fees  is  approximately  $721.00  for 
dormitory  students  and  $335.00  for  day  students.  A  reservation 
fee  of  $10.00  is  required  with  application  of  day  students,  and 
a  $20.00  fee  is  required  of  dormitory  students. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  There  are  several  funds  from  which  loans 
are  made,  without  interest  charge,  to  students  during  their  stay 
at  the  College.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available 
to  worthy  students.  Concessions  on  tuition  charges  are  made  to 
ministerial  students  and  children  of  Methodist  ministers. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

The  Registrar 
High  Point  College 
High  Point,  N.  C. 
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LEES-McRAE  COLLEGE 
Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 


Lees-McRae  College,  established  as  a  mission  school  by  Con- 
cord Presbytery  of  the  North  Carolina  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  U.  S.  in  1900,  is  a  two-year,  church-related,  coeducational 
college  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  a  college  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
cultural  training  and  character  development.  Small  classes  and 
individual  guidance  are  features  of  a  program  designed  to  pro- 
mote well-rounded  academic  and  personal  achievements.  Lees- 
McRae  College  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  the  North  Carolina  College 
Conference.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  319  men  and  women  this 
year. 

CURRICULUM :  The  curriculum  includes  standard  courses  lead- 
ing to  liberal  arts  and  science  degrees  both  for  professional  and 
technical  training.  There  are  several  two-year  terminal  courses 
(Medical  Secretary,  Pre-Medical  Record  Librarian,  Secretarial 
Science,  Laboratory  Technician  and  X-Ray  Technician)  that 
men  and  women  may  take  and  complete  short  of  a  four-year 
degree. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  For  admission  a  candidate 
must  have  a  high  school  diploma  indicating  completion  of  16 
units  of  credit.  An  applicant's  rank  in  class,  character,  and  in- 
terests are  given  careful  consideration. 

OPENING  DATES:  First  semester  in  September  and  second 
semester  in  January. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  cost  for  a  student  exclusive  of 
books,  supplies,  and  personal  needs  is  $588  (includes  laundry, 
student  activity  fee,  board,  room,  tuition) .  There  are  three  men's 
dormitories  and  two  women's  dormitories  housing  approximately 
300  boarding  students  on  a  campus  of  100  acres. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Since  the  cost  of  the  college  is  relatively  small, 
scholarships  are  in  proportion  to  overall  costs.  A  limited  number 
of  students  having  high  academic  standing  in  high  school  are 
eligible  for  general  scholarships  amounting  to  as  much  as  one 
hundred  dollars.  Roughly  one-third  of  the  students  are  awarded 
student-work  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from  $75  to  $150 
each  year. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Registrar 

Lees-McRae  College 
Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
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LENOIR  RHYNE  COLLEGE 
Hickory,  N.  C. 


Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  operated  by  the  United  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  is  located  in  Hickory,  N.  C. 
on  the  Southern  and  the  Carolina,  and  Northwestern  railroad  and 
U.  S.  Highways  70,  64,  and  321.  Lenoir  Rhyne  is  a  coeduca- 
tional senior  college,  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  It  had  an  enrollment  of  900 
students  in  1956-57. 

CURRICULUM:  The  curricula  include  the  usual  academic  sub- 
ject majors,  with  the  exception  of  fine  arts  and  home  economics; 
the  usual  pre-professional  courses  (dentistry,  medicine,  optome- 
try, pharmacy,  law,  theology,  business,  etc.) ;  and  the  courses 
necessary  for  teacher  certification  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Students  are  admitted  on 
graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  with  a  satisfactory 
academic  record.  (Only  veterans  admitted  on  G.  E.  D.  tests.) 
Entrance  units  offered  should  include  four  of  English,  one  of 
history,  one  of  science,  three  of  mathematics,  two  of  language, 
plus  electives  to  total  sixteen.  (Exceptions  may  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  language  and  the  mathematics  requirements.) 

OPENING  DATES :  Early  September  and  late  January  for  the 
two  semesters  of  regular  session.  Early  June  for  summer  ses- 
sions. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  College  expenses  for  dormitory 
students  range  from  $705  to  $745  for  the  two  semesters  of  the 
regular  session.  This  includes  tuition,  board,  room  and  library 
as  well  as  medical,  student  activities  and  athletic  fees.  Total 
College  expenses  for  day  students  are  $327  for  the  nine  months 
session. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Limited  number  available  and  awarded  on 
basis  of  ability  and  need.  Self-help  opportunities  also  available. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

President 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
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LOUISBURG  COLLEGE 
Louisburg,  N.  C. 


Louisburg  College,  the  coeducational  junior  college  of  the 
North  Carolina  Methodist  Conference,  is  located  30  miles  north- 
east of  Raleigh  on  N.  C.  Highway  59.  There  were  339  students 
registered  for  the  1956-57  session.  Louisburg  College  is  accredi- 
ted by  the  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

CURRICULUM :  The  curriculum  includes  well-organized  courses 
in  liberal  arts,  one-year  and  two-year  business  courses,  courses 
in  pre-agriculture,  pre-medicine,  pre-nursing,  pre-engineering, 
and  courses  for  religious  and  social  workers.  There  is  also  a 
schedule  especially  designed  for  supply  pastors.  The  Associate 
of  Arts  degree  and  Business  Certificates  are  granted. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Graduates  of  an  accredited 
high  school  who  present  16  acceptable  units,  and  who  are  re- 
commended by  their  high  school  principals,  are  accepted  for 
admission. 

OPENING  DATES :  First  semester  in  September ;  second  semes- 
ter in  January. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Annual  tuition  is  $250,  fees  $30,  and 
room  and  board  $315.  There  is  adequate  dormitory  space  for 
110  girls  and  175  boys.  Students  are  allowed  to  room  in  approved 
private  residences  when  dormitories  are  filled. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Prospective  ministers  and  children  of  minis- 
ters are  allowed  a  grant  of  $40.  Valedictorian,  athletic, 
and  self-help  scholarships  are  available.  Funds  are  also  set  aside 
as  aid  for  other  worthy  students  who  need  financial  help. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Office  of  the  Dean 
Louisburg  College 
Louisburg,  N.  C. 
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MARS  HILL  COLLEGE 
Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 


Mars  Hill  is  a  junior  college  affiliated  with  the  Baptist  State 
Convention.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Mars  Hill  on  Highway  23  be- 
tween Asheville,  N.  C,  and  Erwin,  Tenn.,  about  18  miles  north 
of  Asheville.  It  is  coeducational,  with  1,070  students  enrolled 
from  80  N.  C.  counties,  20  other  states,  and  9  foreign  countries. 
It  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  Conference. 

CURRICULUM:  Mars  Hill  is  primarily  a  liberal  arts  college, 
but  also  offers  courses  in  commerce,  engineering,  general  busi- 
ness and  secretarial  science,  law,  pre-med,  pre-dental,  labora- 
tory technician  training,  science,  nursing,  home  economics,  art, 
music,  education,  accounting,  pre-agriculture  and  physical  educa- 
tion. One-year  courses  are  offered  in  accounting  and  in  secreta- 
rial science. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Minimum  requirements  for 
admission  are  16  units  of  high  school  credit  including  the  fol- 
lowing: English  4,  history  1,  algebra  1,  science  1.  Graduates  of 
accredited  high  schools  are  admitted  on  certificate  submitted 
by  proper  school  official.  Certificate  forms  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  Registrar,  Mars  Hill  College. 

OPENING  DATES :  Opening  of  the  fall  semester  is  usually  the 
second  week  in  September.  Beginning  of  second  semester  de- 
pends on  opening  of  fall  semester  and  is  usually  the  first  of 
February.  A  nine-week  summer  term,  in  which  courses  are  avail- 
able for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  as  well  as  college  stu- 
dents, usually  begins  the  first  week  in  June. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  average  cost  of  room,  board, 
literary  tuition  and  general  fees  is  estimated  at  $690  for  a  nine- 
months  term.  Extras  are  kept  at  a  minimum.  Eight  modern 
attractive  dormitories  are  available  for  men  and  women.  A 
number  of  desirable  rooms  for  men  are  available  in  college- 
owned  cottages,  and  a  limited  number  of  apartments  are  avail- 
able for  married  students.  There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS:  The  college  offers  30  scholarships  of  $100 
each  and  15  of  $60  each.  Applicant  must  be  in  the  upper  fourth 
of  his  class,  excel  in  some  extracurricular  field,  be  a  member 
of  some  recognized  Christian  church  and  give  three  letters  of 
reference.  A  number  of  $100  scholarships  are  available  through 
the  Opdyke  Fund  and  several  senior  colleges  and  universities 
offer  scholarships  to  Mars  Hill  graduates.  Ministerial  students 
are  given  free  tuition,  and  children  of  ministers  pay  only  half 
tuition. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to : 

The  Registrar 
Mars  Hill  College 
Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 
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MEREDITH  COLLEGE 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Meredith  College,  chartered  by  the  Baptist  State  Convention 
in  1891,  is  a  four-year  college  for  women  located  in  Raleigh. 
The  number  of  resident  students  is  limited  to  five  hundred. 
Meredith  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 

CURRICULUM :  Meredith  offers  two  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Music.  The  requirements  for  the  degrees  are 
based  on  the  general  principle  of  a  broad  distribution  of  studies 
among  the  representative  fields  of  human  culture  and  a  concen- 
tration within  a  special  field.  Of  the  126  hours  required  for  the 
A.B.,  59  to  63  must  be  completed  in  prescribed  courses  in  Eng- 
lish, foreign  languages,  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  social 
sciences,  religion,  fine  arts,  and  physical  education;  42  must  be 
in  a  field  of  concentration  in  art,  biology,  business,  chemistry, 
elementary  education,  English,  history,  home  economics,  Latin, 
modern  languages,  music,  psychology  and  philosophy,  religion, 
or  sociology.  As  Meredith  stresses  the  liberal  arts,  no  distinct- 
ively pre-prof essional  programs  are  offered ;  by  a  wise  choice  of 
the  field  of  concentration  and  of  courses  in  that  field,  the  student 
will  be  prepared  for  any  professional  training. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Prospective  freshmen  must 
have  at  least  a  C  average  in  their  high  school  courses  and  should 
rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  graduating  class.  Of  a  minimum 
fifteen  units  that  must  be  presented,  four  must  be  in  English; \ 
eight  must  be  chosen  from  language,  history,  social  studies, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science ;  three  additional  units  are  re- 
quired  in  these  subjects  or  from  electives  approved  by  Meredith 
College.  If  a  foreign  language  is  included,  at  least  two  units  in: 
one  language  must  be  presented.  Each  applicant  should  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

OPENING  DATES:  The  usual  opening  dates  are  as  follows: 
first  semester,  near  September  8  for  freshmen  and  near  Sep- 
tember 14  for  upperclassmen ;  second  semester,  near  February 
1  for  all  students. 
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COSTS  AND  HOUSING :  Four  dormitories  with  rooms  arranged 
in  suites  accommodate  the  five  hundred  resident  students.  The 
basic  cost  for  a  college  year  is  $820.00,  which  includes  $370.00 
for  tuition  and  $450.00  for  residence. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Fifteen  endowed  scholarships,  valued  from 
$100  to  $120  each,  and  nine  college  loan  funds  are  available  for 
financial  assistance  to  students.  Thirty  scholarships,  valued 
at  $150  each,  are  awarded  to  resident  members  of  the  incoming 
freshman  class  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  scholastic  achieve- 
ment and  promise,  qualities  of  social  leadership,  and  financial 
needs.  Upon  the  same  basis  twenty  scholarships,  valued  at  $150 
each,  are  awarded  to  resident  members  of  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  classes. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

President 
Meredith  College 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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MITCHELL  COLLEGE 
Statesville,  N-  C. 


Mitchell  College,  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is 
located  350  miles  south  of  Washington,  D.  C.  It  may  be  reached 
by  the  Southern  Railway  or  Greyhound  bus.  Statesville  is  42 
miles  north  of  Charlotte.  It  is  also  on  highways  115,  90,  and  U.  S. 
21,  64,  and  70.  It  is  coeducational  with  an  enrollment  of  233. 
Mitchell  College  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  North  Carolina  College  Con- 
ference, and  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 

CURRICULUM:  The  curriculum  is  that  of  a  standard  liberal 
arts  junior  college  with  terminal  courses  in  music  and  business 
education. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Graduation  from  an  accredi- 
ted high  school  with  a  minimum  of  15  basic  units.  Required  dis- 
tribution of  units  for  a  standard  college  course :  English  4,  alge- 
bra l!/2>  geometry  1,  foreign  language  2,  social  sciences  2,  and 
electives  41/2-  Each  applicant  is  required  to  take  classification 
tests  prior  to  final  approval  for  entrance. 

OPENING  DATES :  First  semester  in  September ;  second  semes- 
ter in  January. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  basic  cost  (tuition,  student  fees, 
room  and  board)  is  $631.  The  college  maintains  dormitories  for 
men  and  women.  There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Scholarships  are  available  to  students  with 
high  scholastic  ability,  financial  need,  and  qualities  of  leadership. 
Scholarship  applications  should  be  on  file  by  March  1,  pre- 
ceding the  fall  term. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

President 
Mitchell  College 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
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MONTREAT  COLLEGE 
Montreat,  N.  C. 


Montreat  College  is  located  in  the  mountains  of  Western 
North  Carolina,  17  miles  east  of  Asheville,  on  the  summer  con- 
ference grounds  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.,  with  which 
it  is  affiliated.  The  college  program  is  general  with  liberal  arts 
and  teacher  training.  The  enrollment  for  1956-57  is  186. 

CURRICULUM :  A  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
in  Bible  and  Christian  Education,  English,  Social  Studies,  or 
Music;  a  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology, 
Elementary  Education  or  Business;  2  year  Business. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Graduation  from  an  accredi- 
ted high  school  with  16  units  of  credit,  at  least  11  of  them  from 
English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  language,  and  science. 

OPENING  DATES :  About  September  8  for  first  semester  and 
January  30  for  second  semester. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING :  Total  charges  for  the  year,  including 
room,  board,  tuition,  insurance,  and  health,  library  and  student 
activity  fees,  is  $553.50. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  A  considerable  amount  of  student  self-help, 
enabling  students  to  earn  $100  or  more  per  year;  academic 
scholarships  to  students  with  high  scholastic  rank  in  high  school ; 
music  scholarships  providing  free  music  lessons  to  talented  music 
students;  occasional  leadership  awards. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

President  or  Registrar 
Montreat  College 
Montreat,  N.  C. 
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MOUNT  OLIVE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 

Mount  Olive  Junior  College,  located  in  Mount  Olive,  North 
Carolina,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Convention  of  Free  Will  Baptist.  Enrollment  is  open  to  all  aca- 
demically qualified  students.  In  its  third  year  of  operation 
(1956-1957),  the  enrollment  of  the  college  totals  63  students, 
representing  every  major  religious  denomination  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  college  is  currently  seeking  accreditation  by  the  North 
Carolina  College  Conference. 

CURRICULUM :  The  College  offers  courses  leading  to  the  As- 
sociate in  Arts  degree,  which  is  conferred  upon  the  completion 
of  64  semester  hours  in  a  specified  curriculum.  One  year  and 
two  year  certificates  in  business  education  are  also  awarded. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  The  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  four-year  course  in  an  approved  secondary  school,  with 
sixteen  units  of  credit.  It  is  recommended  that  these  units  include 
a  minimum  distribution  as  follows:  English,  4  units;  foreign 
language,  2  units ;  mathematics  (should  include  algebra) ,  2  units ; 
history,  1  unit;  science,  1  unit.  Entrance  deficiencies  may  be 
removed  by  passing  appropriate  courses  during  the  freshman 
year.  A  graduate  of  a  non-accredited  high  school  or  a  mature 
student  who  cannot  meet  the  formal  requirements  may  qualify 
for  admission  by  a  special  entrance  examination. 

OPENING  DATES :  The  1957-1958  session  will  open  officially 
with  a  Convocation. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Costs  for  resident  students  totaij 
$325.00  per  semester ;  expenses  for  day  students  are  $160.00  pei 
semester.  Double  dormitory  rooms  are  available  for  women 
the  college  places  men  in  private  homes  convenient  to  th( 
campus. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  A  number  of  scholarships  and  loan  funds  ar<  | 
available.  A  special  series  of  scholarships  are  available  to  vale 
dictorians  and  salutatorians  from  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Duplin 
Sampson  and  Johnston. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Registrar 

Mount  Olive  Junior  College 
Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COLLEGE 
OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  ENGINEERING 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  En- 
gineering is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  It  is  the  specialized  technological  branch 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  is  located  in  Raleigh. 
In  the  1955  fall  semester  enrollment  of  5,495  there  were  76 
women. 

CURRICULUM:  Degrees  are  offered  in  departments  of  six  de- 
gree-granting schools:  Agriculture,  Design,  Education,  Engi- 
neering, Forestry  and  Textiles. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  High  school  graduation,  4 
units  of  English,  2%  algebra,  1  plane  geometry  (V2  solid 
geometry  for  Engr.,  Agr.,  Engr.,  (Agri.  &  Biol.  Chem.)  Arch., 
and  Math  Educ.)  Requirements  are  being  strengthened.  No 
foreign  language. 

OPENING  DATES :  Fall  semester  begins  around  mid-Septem- 
ber; spring  semester,  early  February;  summer  session,  early 
June. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Tuition,  fees,  general  deposit,  books 
and  supplies,  drawing  equipment  (if  needed),  room  and  cafeteria 
board  for  a  resident  of  North  Carolina  amount  to  approximately 
$1,000  per  school  year.  Adequate  dormitory  housing  for  single 
i  students.  Limited  on-campus  facilities  for  married  students. 

I  SCHOLARSHIPS :  For  entering  freshmen :  About  100  scholar- 
!  ships  of  varying  sizes,  awarded  annually  including  25  to  30 
Talent  For  Service  Scholarships  ($500.00  a  year  for  4  years) 
1  given  as  the  result  of  State-wide  competition.  Additional  scholar- 
ly ships  for  upperclassmen.  Over  200  grants-in-aid  annually  (or- 
dinarily not  exceeding  $200  each),  including  both  freshmen  and 
upperclassmen.  Also  long-term,  low-interest  loans  available. 

I  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director  of  Admissions  and  Registration 
North  Carolina  State  College 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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OAK  RIDGE  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 
Oak  Ridge,  N.  C. 


Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute,  a  five-year  college  preparatory 
school  and  two-year  junior  college,  is  located  at  Oak  Ridge,  N.  C, 
a  small  community  16  miles  from  the  large  Piedmont  cities, 
Greensboro,  Winston-Salem,  and  High  Point.  It  is  essentially 
a  military  school  for  men,  with  an  enrollment  of  73  college  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  non-profit,  private  institution  now  in  its  104th 
year. 

CURRICULUM:  The  courses  offered  in  the  junior  college  de- 
partment are  liberal  arts,  business  administration,  and  terminal 
general  education. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Graduate  from  an  approved 
secondary  school. 

OPENING  DATES :  September  and  January. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Tuition  is  $1,020  exclusive  of  uniforms 
which  cost  the  new  cadet  $210. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Dean 

Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute 
Oak  Ridge,  N.  C. 
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PEACE  COLLEGE 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Peace  College  is  located  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  the  Capital  of 
North  Carolina,  which  offers  unusual  educational  advantages  to 
students.  Peace  is  a  junior  college  for  women,  offering  two  years 
of  college  work  and  two  years  of  high  school  work.  It  is  owned 
by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  N.  C.  Peace  is  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and 
by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference.  Peace  had  an  en- 
rollment of  236  students  in  1956-57. 

CURRICULUM:  Two  courses  are  offered  in  the  junior  college: 
(1)  Academic  (2)  Commercial.  The  Academic  Department  of- 
fers two  courses:  (a)  Standard  college  courses  which  are  plan- 
ned for  students  who  expect  to  do  four  years  of  college  (b) 
General  courses  which  provide  a  wider  choice  of  electives.  Both 
one  and  two-year  commercial  courses  are  offered  as  are  special 
courses  in  art,  music  (piano,  voice,  organ),  home  economics,  etc. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  (1)  For  standard  college  and 
general  courses  a  high  school  diploma  (16  units),  is  prescribed: 
j  English  4,  math.  2  to  3,  foreign  language  2,  science  2,  American 
history,  and  enough  electives  to  total  16  units.  (2)  For  com- 
mercial courses,  a  high  school  diploma. 

OPENING  DATES:  Peace  operates  on  a  quarter  system — first 
quarter  begins  second  Tuesday  of  September;  second  quarter 
begins  December  5 ;  third  quarter  begins  March  10. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING :  The  general  charge  for  tuition,  room, 
!  board,  laundry,  and  fees  for  a  boarding  student  is  $975  a  year 
in  the  Main  building;  $1075  in  the  East  building.  The  difference 
in  charge  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  bedrooms  in  East  Build- 
ing are  in  a  suite  arrangement  with  bath  connecting  two  bed- 
;  rooms,  while  in  the  Main  Building  there  is  a  community  bath, 
i  Buildings  are  comfortably  furnished  and,  in  general,  are  at- 
tractive. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:   Peace  has:    (1)    Endowed  Scholarships. 
These  vary  in  amount  from  $100-$200.  (2)  Five  Competitive 
Scholarships— one  for  $600,  one  for  $400,  and  three  for  $200. 
j  Those  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  school  record,  etc.  (3)  Ser- 
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vice  Assignments.  Forty  of  these  worth  $150  each  are  available. 
Under  these  arrangments,  students  do  250  hours  of  socially  de- 
sirable work  during  the  school  year,  receiving  60  cents  an  hour 
for  services  rendered.  Awarded  on  request. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to : 

President 
Peace  College 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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PFEIFFER  COLLEGE 
Misenheimer,  N.  C. 


Pfeiffer  College  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Woman's  Divi- 
sion of  Christian  Service  of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  is  located 
on  Highway  52,  between  Salisbury  and  Albemarle,  40  miles 
east  of  Charlotte  on  Highway  49.  Its  enrollment  for  1956-57 
was  703  students.  Pfeiffer  is  coeducational.  It  is  accredited 
(through  junior  college)  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

CURRICULUM:  Curriculum  includes  subjects  of  a  liberal  arts 
college  leading  to  an  A.  B.  degree;  subjects  leading  to  a  B.S.  de- 
gree in  Business  Administration,  Physical  Education  and  Nurs- 
ing Education. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Admission  is  granted  to  high 
school  students  who  have  graduated  with  at  least  16  units,  four 
of  which  are  English.  Students  should  be  in  the  upper  half  of 
their  class. 

OPENING  DATES :  The  opening  date  for  the  first  semester  in 
1956-57  was  Sept.  10. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  basic  costs  are  approximately 
$700  a  year  plus  the  cost  of  books.  Boarding  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  both  men  and  women  (200  each).  A  limited  amount  of 
space  is  provided  for  married  students. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Work  scholarships  are  available  to  all  stu- 
dents. Academic  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and  leadership  qualities.  Scholar- 
ship application  blanks  will  be  supplied  by  the  college  upon  re- 
quest. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 
Pfeiffer  College 
Misenheimer,  N.  C. 
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PINELAND  COLLEGE-EDWARDS 
MILITARY  INSTITUTE 
Salemburg,  N.  C- 

Pineland  College-Edwards  Military  Institute  is  a  non-sectarian 
junior  college  located  in  Salemburg,  North  Carolina.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  a  twenty  member  Board  of  Trustees  and  is  chartered 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Its  physical  plant  consists  of 
nine  main  buildings  and  in  all  of  its  departments  had  a  college 
enrollment  of  173  in  1956-57.  The  school  is  accredited  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges,  The  American  Association  of  Commer- 
cial Colleges,  and  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  College 
Conference. 

CURRICULUM:  The  college  offers  an  Associate  of  Arts  De- 
gree, a  one-year  Commercial  Certificate,  and  a  two-year  Com- 
mercial Diploma. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Graduation  from  an  approved 
high  school.  Transfer  students  must  present  a  transcript  and 
an  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  last  attended. 

OPENING  DATES :  First  semester  in  September.  Second  semes- 
ter, last  of  January. 

COST  AND  HOUSING:  Total  cost  of  housing  including  room 
board,  tuition,  and  fees  amounts  to  $880  for  boarding  students 
and  $300  for  day  students. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  The  college  each  year  offers  scholarships  tec 
high  school  valedictorians  and  salutatorians.  The  college  alsc 
offers  scholarships  to  ministerial  students  and  five  scholarships 
to  each  of  the  departments  of  Business  Administration  anc 
Music.  The  latter  two  scholarships  are  based  on  outstanding  per- 
formances during  high  school  in  these  two  departments  and  i 
recommendation  from  the  principal.  The  college  offers  a  numbe] 
of  work  scholarships  amounting  from  $200  to  $300  per  year. 

LOAN  FUNDS :  The  college  has  established  several  loan  fundi 
from  which  a  student  may  borrow  up  to  $300.  These,  of  course 
are  for  a  limited  number  of  students. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to : 

President 
Box  128 

Salemburg,  N.  C. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Maxton,  N.  C. 


Presbyterian  Junior  College,  Maxton,  N.  C.  is  a  four-year 
junior  college,  extending  from  the  eleventh  year  of  high  school 
through  the  sophomore  year  of  college.  It  seeks  to  be  Christian, 
to  emphasize  liberal  arts,  to  provide  academic  excellence,  to 
provide  counseling,  guidance  and  scientific  testing,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  wholesome  fellowship  and  friendy  personal  interest  in 
each  student.  Many  student  activities  and  athletics  provide  for 
the  well-rounded  growth  and  development  of  each  youth.  The 
college  has  the  highest  accreditation  possible  for  a  junior  college. 
There  were  146  students  in  1956-57.  It  is  a  division  of  the  consoli- 
dated educational  program  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  North 
Carolina. 

CURRICULUM :  I.  Associate  in  Arts  for  Ministry,  Teaching,  or 
other  Professions. 
II.Associate  in  Science  for  Agriculture 

III.  Associate  in  Science  for  Professions,  or  Busi- 
ness Administration 

IV.  Associate  in  Science  for  Engineering 
V.Associate  in  Science  for  Law 

VI.Associate  in  Science  for  Dentistry  and  Medi- 
cine 

VII. Junior  College  Academic  Course  (General 
Education) 

A  VIII.Two-Year  Business  Course 

J  IX.One-Year  Business  Course 

is)  X. One- Year  Merchandising  Course 

il  XI.Night  Classes — Vocational  and  General 

!iJ  XILShort  Courses — Aviation,  Public  Speaking, 

i  Social  Usages,  Marriage  and  the  Home,  Per- 

iei  sonal  Use  of  Typewriter,  and  others 

XIII.  Elise  Senior  High  School  Twelfth  Grade 

XIV.  Elise  Senior  High  School  Eleventh  Grade 

ad 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  High  School  graduation  re- 
quired for  college  entrance.  Deficiencies  in  such  courses  may 
)e  made  up  in  preparatory  department.  Completed  tenth  grade 
vork  required  for  admission  to  eleventh  grade  in  preparatory 
lepartment.  Veterans  and  adults  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
nay  be  admitted  by  State-approved  examination. 
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OPENING  DATES:  College  year  begins  first  week  in  September. 
Second  semester  begins  last  week  in  January.  Summer  school 
starts  first  or  second  week  in  June. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Tuition  is  $270.00  per  school  year. 
Incidental  fees  are  $60.00  per  year.  Room  in  dormitory  is  $90.00 
for  session.  Table  board  in  the  cafeteria  is  $324.00  for  the  ses- 
sion. Write  about  summer  school. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Five  tuition-free  scholarships  to  valedic- 
torians; five  half  tuition-free  scholarships  to  salutatorians ; 
twenty  leadership  scholarships  of  $100.00;  five  leadership 
scholarships  of  $50.00;  half -tuition  scholarships  to  ministerial 
students  and  sons  of  ministers ;  deduction  in  tuition  when  broth- 
ers attend ;  several  athletic  scholarships  according  to  regulations 
of  athletic  conference. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Presbyterian  Junior  College 
P.  O.  Box  38 
Maxton,  N.  C. 
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QUEENS  COLLEGE 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Queens  College,  founded  in  1857,  affiliated  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  U.S.,  is  located  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  It 
is  a  fully  accredited  four  year  liberal  arts  college  for  women 
with  an  enrollment  of  416  including  evening  classes.  The  college 
emphasizes  individual  attention  for  each  student  in  teaching, 
in  social  life,  and  in  the  counseling  program. 

CURRICULUM:  The  college  offers  standard  liberal  arts  cour- 
ses leading  to  the  B.A.  degree.  In  addition,  students  may  obtain 
B.S.  degrees  in  laboratory  technology  and  nursing. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  A  minimum  of  16  units  of 
high  school  work  with  emphasis  on  English,  history,  laboratory 
science,  mathematics  and  foreign  language.  The  student  is  also 
required  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

OPENING  DATES :  First  semester  in  September.  Second  semes- 
ter, last  of  January. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  basic  cost  covering  tuition,  fees, 
I  room  and  board  for  two  semesters  is  approximately  $1,250.  Tui- 
!  tion  for  day  students  for  the  year  is  $490.  There  are  five  national 
!  social  sororities. 

|  SCHOLARSHIPS :  Scholarships  are  available  in  amounts  vary- 
ing from  $100  to  $900.  All  scholarships  are  awarded  annually 
by  a  faculty  committee  on  scholarships.  No  awards  are  made  un- 

j  til  a  student's  application  for  admission  has  been  accepted.  At  the 
time  a  student  applies  for  admission  she  may  request  an  appli- 
cation blank  for  a  scholarship  award,  or  she  may  at  any  time 

||  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  full  information. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 
Queens  College 
Charlotte  7,  N.  C. 
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SACRED  HEART  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Belmont,  N.  C. 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College  is  located  on  the  outskirts  of 
Belmont,  N.  C,  on  Highway  29-74,  ten  miles  west  of  Charlotte, 
one  of  the  leading  Southern  cities  in  cultural  and  educational 
advantages.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Bel- 
mont, the  school,  which  is  a  two-year  junior  college  for  women, 
is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secon- 
dary Schools,  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  by  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference.  In 
addition,  it  has  an  affiliation  with  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.  In  1956-57  the  student  body  included  206  students. 

CURRICULUM:  The  courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
two  types  of  students:  (1)  those  who  desire  to  transfer  to  a 
senior  college  or  university;  (2)  those  who  plan  to  terminate 
their  formal  education  at  the  end  of  two  years.  For  the  former 
students  there  is  a  broad  liberal  arts  program  comparable  to 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  a  senior  college.  For  the 
latter,  the  terminal  program  is  divided  into  four  principal  areas : 
general  education,  homemaking,  secretarial  (including  general 
and  medical),  and  pre-science  for  prospective  laboratory  tech- 
nologists. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Health  certificate,  three  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  personal  interview,  and  a  high  school 
diploma  with  the  following  recommended  units :  English  4 ;  math 
2 ;  foreign  language  2 ;  science  1 ;  social  science  2 ;  electives  5. 

OPENING  DATES:  The  college  is  operated  on  the  semester 
basis,  with  the  first  semester  beginning  the  second  Wednesday  of 
September;  and  the  second  semester,  the  first  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  approximate  total  charge  for 
tuition,  room,  board,  laundry,  and  fees  for  a  resident  student 
is  $825  for  the  entire  year.  Students  are  housed  in  attractive 
quarters  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Administration  Building. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Competitive  scholarships  are  valued  at  m 
total  of  $1,900.  In  addition,  loans  and  work  grants  are  available  i 
The  latter  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  and  upon  requesi  j 
from  the  student. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

President 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College 
Belmont,  N.  C. 
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ST.  MARY'S  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


St.  Mary's  Junior  College  is  located  in  Raleigh.  It  is  a  four- 
year  junior  college,  beginning  with  11th  grade  work  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  second  year  of  college,  offering  a  liberal  arts 
program.  It  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees,  members  of 
which  are  elected  by  the  Conventions  of  the  five  owning  Episco- 
pal dioceses  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  accredited  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  North  Carolina 
College  Conference,  and  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  The  total  student  body  of  regular  college 
students  is  217.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  continue  with  their  college  work  in  other  institutions 
after  graduating  from  St.  Mary's.  More  than  90%  of  the  gradua- 
tes transfer  to  four-year  colleges  where  they  work  for  the  degree. 

CURRICULUM:  Grades  11  and  12,  college  preparatory.  Fresh- 
man and  sophomore  college  work,  liberal  arts  program  parallel- 
ing work  offered  in  the  four-year  colleges. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Recommendation  by  princi- 
pal. Credits:  English  4,  algebra  2,  plane  geometry,  history  1, 
foreign  language  3  of  one  language  or  2  each  of  two  languages, 
electives  from  academic  courses;  total  16.  (The  College  will  con- 
sider substitution  within  prescribed  units  to  meet  individual 
needs  of  promising  students.) 

OPENING  DATES :  Usually  about  the  middle  of  September. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Room,  board,  laundry,  tuition  $1,275; 
tuition  only,  $360.  Publications  fee  $15;  registration  fee  $15, 
required  of  all  students.  Laboratory  fees,  concert  fees,  gymna- 
sium outfit  amount  to  about  $20. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Twenty-one  students  hold  scholarships  each 
year.  Except  for  competitive  scholarships,  they  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  scholarship,  character,  and  need.  Two  full  tuition 
scholarships  are  awarded  each  year  to  graduates  of  the  local 
high  school  ranking  in  the  upper  tenth  of  their  class.  Appli- 
cants for  two  competitive  scholarships  are  required  to  take 
College  Board  examinations. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Secretary  to  the  President 
St.  Mary's  Junior  College 
Raleigh,  N  .  C. 
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SALEM  COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Salem  College,  founded  by  the  Moravians  in  1772,  is  a  four- 
year  church-related  college  having  364  students  in  1956-57.  Small 
classes  and  individual  guidance  are  features  of  a  program  de- 
signed to  promote  well-rounded  academic  and  personal  achieve- 
ment. Salem  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools. 

CURRICULUM:  The  curriculum  includes  standard  courses  in 
the  liberal  arts,  sciences  (pure  science,  medical  technology, 
home  economics),  and  music  (applied,  religious,  public  school 
music).  Teacher  training  is  provided  at  the  secondary,  elemen- 
tary, and  kindergarten  levels. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  For  admission  a  candidate 
must  present  16  high-school  units  (in  general:  English,  4;  lan- 
guage, 2;  algebra,  IV2;  plane  geometry,  1;  history,  1;  labora- 
tory science,  1).  The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  CEEB  is 
required.  An  applicant's  rank  in  class,  her  character  and  in- 
terests are  given  careful  consideration. 

OPENING  DATES :  September  and  February. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING :  The  cost  for  B.A.  and  B.S.  candidates, 
exclusive  of  books,  supplies  and  personal  needs,  is  $1,500  (in- 
cludes laundry,  infirmary  care,  accident  insurance,  etc.).  Fees 
for  B.M.  candidates  are  slightly  higher,  due  to  individual  in- 
struction in  applied  music.  There  are  7  dormitories  housing  278 
resident  students  on  a  campus  of  56  acres. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Three  scholarships  valued  at  $1,250  each 
and  seven  at  $250  each  are  offered  to  resident  freshmen  on  a 
competitive  basis.  General  scholarships  are  available  to  women 
of  any  classification  and  are  awarded  in  consideration  of  the 
student's  need  for  financial  assistance. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director  of  Public  Relations 
Salem  College 
Winston-Salem  2,  N.  C. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  a  child  of 
the  American  Revolution.  It  was  provided  for  in  the  State  Con- 
stitution of  1776,  was  chartered  in  1789,  and  was  opened  in  1795. 
It  was  the  first  state  university  in  America  to  begin  operation, 
is  a  coeducational  state  university  with  an  enrollment  of  6,971 
in  1956-57,  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties, the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
and  other  professional  accrediting  societies.  Each  department 
and  school  of  the  University  is  accredited  by  the  appropriate 
professional  organization. 

CURRICULUM:  The  University  has  fourteen  schools  and  col- 
leges offering  programs  of  studies  leading  to  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  over  forty  academic  fields, 
Bachelor  of  Music,  M.A.,  M.E.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  and 
D.D.S.  Business  Administration,  Journalism,  Education,  Phar- 
macy, Library  Science,  Social  Work,  and  the  professional  pro- 
grams in  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  and  dental  hygiene. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  All  applicants  must  be  grad- 
uates of  accredited  high  schools  with  fifteen  acceptable  units 
and  a  satisfactory  recommendation  from  the  school  last  at- 
tended. Of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission,  lO1^  must 
be  in  academic  subjects  and  include  4  in  English,  2  in  one  foreign 
language,  IV2  in  algebra,  1  in  plane  geometry,  1  in  U.  S.  History 
and  one  in  natural  science.  The  remaining  four  and  one-half  units 
are  elective.  A  student  may  be  admitted  with  a  deficiency  of 
V2  unit  of  algebra,  1  unit  in  plane  geometry,  and  2  units  in  fore- 
ign language  if  he  presents  fifteen  other  acceptable  units.  Ap- 
plication should  be  made  early  during  the  student's  senior  year 
in  high  school. 

OPENING  DATES :  Fall  semester,  second  week  in  September ; 
spring  semester,  last  week  in  January  or  first  week  in  February ; 
summer  session,  twelve  weeks  of  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING :  Tuition  for  North  Carolina  residents 
is  $75  per  semester.  Non-residents  pay  an  additional  $175  tui- 
tion per  semester.  Total  year  costs  approximately  $950  exclusive 
of  travel,  clothing,  and  incidentals  but  including  tuition,  fees, 
room,  board,  books,  and  laundry.  Non  residents  add  the  dif- 
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ferential  in  tuition.  For  information  concerning  housing  in  Uni- 
versity residence  halls,  write  the  Director  of  Housing  or  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Many  students  each  year  are  awarded  scho- 
larships and  other  financial  assistances.  Self-help  job  opportuni- 
ties are  excellent.  Requests  for  scholarship  and  other  self-aids 
should  be  directed  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  U.  N.  C. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Wake  Forest  College  is  located  in  a  residential  district  just 
outside  of  Winston-Salem.  It  is  coeducational  and  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  trustees  which  is  elected  by  the  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention of  North  Carolina.  The  College  and  its  schools  are  re- 
cognized by  the  standard  accrediting  agencies.  Total  enrollment 
was  2,187  in  1956-57. 

CURRICULUM:  The  curriculum  includes  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, with  a  number  of  basic  subjects  required.  Courses  are  de- 
signed particularly  for  students  who  want  to  become  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  ministers,  dentists,  journalists,  businessmen, 
medical  technicians  or  workers  in  the  fields  of  industrial  physics 
and  chemistry.  Fields  in  which  subjects  are  taught  include  art, 
biology,  business  administration,  chemistry,  economics,  educa- 
tion, English,  French,  German,  Greek,  history,  journalism,  Latin, 
law,  mathematics,  medicine,  military  science  and  tactics,  music, 
philosophy,  physical  education,  physics,  political  science,  psy- 
chology, religion,  sociology,  Spanish  and  speech. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  at  least  15  years  old  and  must  furnish  testimonials  of 
good  moral  character.  For  admission  without  examination,  the 
minimum  requirement  is  a  creditable  scholastic  record  includ- 
ing prescribed  units  and  graduation  from  an  accredited  four- 
year  high  school.  Special  requirements  for  the  professional 
schools  are  listed  in  their  catalogues. 

OPENING  DATES :  The  academic  year  consists  of  two  semes- 
ters and  a  summer  school.  New  students  may  enter  in  the  fall 
semester  around  the  middle  of  September,  in  the  second  semester 
around  the  first  of  February,  and  at  the  beginning  of  summer 
school  in  June. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  For  a  school  year  of  two  semesters 
beginning  in  September  and  ending  in  May,  costs  for  one  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are:  tuition,  $190;  general  fee, 
$190;  board,  $425  to  $475;  room  rent,  approximately  $150; 
books  and  equipment,  $50. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Scholarships  ranging  from  $100  to  total  ex- 
penses are  available.  For  detailed  information  write  to  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  Wake  Forest  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Registrar 

Wake  Forest  College 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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WARREN  WILSON  COLLEGE 
Swannanoa,  N.  C. 


Warren  Wilson  College  is  a  coeducational  junior  college  loca- 
ted at  the  foot  of  the  Craggy  Mountains  about  nine  miles  east 
of  Asheville.  The  college  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Board 
of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.  and 
shares  in  the  endowment  of  the  Board.  The  college  is  accredited 
by  both  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  and  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference.  There  was 
an  enrollment  of  188  students  in  1956-57.  The  student  who  needs 
a  self-help  program,  even  to  the  point  of  not  being  able  to  con- 
tribute any  cash  whatever  towards  his  college  expenses,  but 
who  in  all  other  respects  possesses  the  qualities  necessary  for 
college  admission,  is  the  student  in  which  Warren  Wilson  is 
primarily  interested.  (About  22  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  are 
students  from  foreign  lands.) 

CURRICULUM:  The  curriculum  has  two  main  divisions,  al- 
though a  general  "core"  is  required  of  all  students  regardless 
of  major.  For  students  who  will  seek  jobs  upon  graduation  from 
Warren  Wilson,  majors  are  offered  in  secretarial  training,  ac- 
counting, technical  engineering,  and  printing.  For  students  who 
intend  to  transfer  to  senior  institutions,  there  is  a  liberal  arts 
curriculum  which  may  lead  to  concentrations  in  either  the  sci- 
ences or  the  humanities,  or  specialization  is  pre-professional  cour- 
ses in  elementary  and  music  education,  agriculture  and  forestry, 
or  home  economics.  About  two-thirds  of  the  graduates  continue  in 
senior  institutions. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  The  applicant  must  need  the 
self-help  program  in  order  to  meet  college  expenses,  must  be 
a  high  school  graduate  (usually  with  a  B  average),  must  pos- 
sess an  excellent  reputation  in  the  local  community,  and  have 
a  serious  purpose  for  a  college  education. 

OPENING  DATES :  The  college  operates  on  the  quarter  system : 
the  fall  quarter  beginning  by  the  middle  of  September,  the  win- 
ter quarter  shortly  after  the  first  of  December,  and  the  spring 
quarter  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  summer  session  is 
restricted  to  students  who  are  working  out  tuition  credit  for  the 
coming  year,  the  evening  courses  being  open  to  these  students 
only. 
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COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Except  for  married  veterans  (for 
whom  there  is  no  housing  on  campus),  all  students  must  live  on 
campus.  The  annual  over-all  charge  is  $390  plus  the  student's 
part-time  work.  (This  charge  can  be  paid  in  three  installments 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term  or  in  ten  monthly  installments,  or 
an  individual  contract  will  be  made  allowing  the  student  to  work 
out  as  much  as  half  of  the  above  during  the  summer  with  scholar- 
ship aid  granted  in  addition  according  to  need.)  There  is  a  $4.50 
annual  book  rental  fee  to  save  the  student's  paying  for  books. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Scholarships  up  to  $215  may  be  granted 
against  the  $390  annual  charge,  usually  in  proportion  to  the  a- 
mount  of  tuition  worked  out  at  the  college  during  the  summer. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to : 

Dean 

Warren  Wilson  College 
Swannanoa,  N.  C. 
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WESTERN  CAROLINA  COLLEGE 
Cullowhee,  N.  C. 


Western  Carolina  College  is  a  State-chartered  and  State-owned 
and  operated  four-year  multi-purpose  coeducational  college,  with 
one  year  of  graduate  work  providing  training  toward  the  pro- 
fessional degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Education.  Enrollment  was 
1,101  in  1956-57. 

CURRUCULUM:  B.S.  Degree  in  Business  Administration,  Nur- 
sing, and  other  special  fields;  A.B.  (Liberal  Arts)  degree  largely 
in  the  Humanities;  B.S.  degree  in  professional  fields  (Elemen- 
tary and  High  School)  for  teachers;  M.A.  degree  in  education 
for  teachers.  Two-year  pre-professional  courses  in  several  fields. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Graduation  from  State-ac- 
credited four-year  high  school  or  15  standard  units  validated 
by  standard  tests,  or  graduation  from  non-accredited  high 
schools  with  validation  by  standard  tests. 

OPENING  DATES:  September,  Fall  Quarter;  January,  Winter 
Quarter ;  March,  Spring  Quarter. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  cost  for  each  quarter  (room, 
board,  tuition,  book  rental,  fees)  $194.  Total  cost  for  year  (ex- 
clusive of  laboratory  fees)  $582.  Two  women's  dormitories  with 
total  capacity  of  292 ;  two  men's  dormitories  with  total  capacity 
of  378. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  About  25  special  scholarships  ranging  from 
$50  to  $210  annually.  These  scholarships  are  based  on  scholar- 
ship achievement  (need  is  a  secondary  consideration). 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Registrar  or  Dean  of  College 
Western  Carolina  College 
Cullowhee,  N.  C. 
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WILMINGTON  COLLEGE 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Wilmington  College  is  a  two-year,  coeducational  community 
college,  and  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  New  Hanover 
County.  Classes  are  held  both  in  the  day-time  and  evening.  The 
College  was  organized  in  1947.  Its  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1955 
was  334  regular  students,  plus  a  large  number  of  persons  taking 
adult  education  courses.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  North  Carolina 
College  Conference,  and  the  Southern  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges. 

CURRICULUM:  Two  years  of  university  parallel  courses  in 
Liberal  Arts,  Business  Administration,  Engineering,  Pre-Law, 
Science,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medical  Technology;  two  year  terminal  courses  in  account- 
ing, secretarial  work,  retailing,  television. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Graduation  from  an  accredit- 
ed high  school  or  equivalent.  Graduates  from  non-accredited 
high  schools  are  admitted  on  probation.  Persons  over  21  are 
admitted  on  probation  without  high  school  diplomas. 

OPENING  DATES:  Fall  quarter  in  September;  Winter  quarter 
in  January;  Spring  quarter  in  March;  Summer  quarter  first 
|  term  in  June ;  second  term  in  July. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Tuition  and  fees,  $70.00  each  quarter. 
No  difference  between  residents  and  non-residents.  No  housing 
provided.  Students  may  secure  housing  through  private  approved 
residences  or  in  the  local  YMCA. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Tuition  scholarships  for  assistants  in  library 
and  laboratories  and  as  manager  of  school  store.  Limited  athletic 
scholarships  for  basketball.  Make  applications  to  the  Dean. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

The  Registrar 
Wilmington  College 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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WINGATE  COLLEGE 
Wingate,  N.  C. 

State-chartered  and  owned  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Bap- 
tist Convention.  Operated  as  a  four-year  junior  college,  giving 
the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege, with  emphasis  on  liberal  arts  and  terminal  education  in 
business.  A  fully  accredited  institution  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges  and  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools. 

CURRICULUM:  Pre-professional  courses  in  Teaching,  Home 
Economics,  Engineering,  Agriculture,  Nursing,  Medicine,  Denis- 
try,  Law,  and  Business  Administration;  terminal  courses  in 
Secretarial  Science  for  pastoral  secretaries,  general  secretaries, 
medical  secretaries,  legal  secretaries;  a  highly  developed  music 
program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor's  in  Public 
School  Music;  and  emphasis  on  education,  leading  to  the  semi- 
nary training  of  ministers  and  missionaries. 
ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Graduation  from  State-ac- 
credited four-year  high  schools  or  15  standard  units  validated  by 
standard  tests,  or  graduation  from  non-accredited  high  schools 
with  validation  by  standard  tests. 

OPENING  DATES :  September,  Fall  Semester ;  January,  Spring 
Semester;  June,  Summer  School. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  cost  for  the  year  (room,  board, 
tuition,  general  fees,  laboratory  fees)  $636.  Music  has  additional 
cost  of  $75  per  year  for  voice,  piano,  and  organ.  Housing  faci- 
lities for  girls,  144;  men,  225. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Many  work  scholarships  are  available  to 
those  who  are  worthy.  These  are  granted  on  basis  of  need  and 
scholarship  achievement;  a  limited  number  of  valedictorian  and 
salutatorian  scholarships  of  $100  and  $75  for  students  receiving 
these  honors  from  their  high  schools;  ten  $100  scholarships  by 
Mrs.  DuPont ;  a  varied  number  of  scholarships  given  by  business 
men  of  Monroe,  Charlotte,  Marshville,  and  Wingate.  Wingate 
has  assured  deserving  young  people  of  an  opportunity  through 
the  years,  and  scholarships  are  made  available  to  these  students 
at  all  times. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director  Public  Relations  or  President 
Wingate  College 
Wingate,  N.  C. 
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THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Woman's  College,  located  in  Greensboro,  is  one  branch  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  It  had  an  enrollment  of  2,505 
in  1956-57.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, and  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

CURRICULUM :  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Home  Economics,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical 
Education,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Education  &  Secre- 
tarial Administration,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  and 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts.  Graduate  work  is  offered  in  Business  Ed- 
ucation, Education,  Home  Economics,  Fine  Arts,  and  Physical 
Education. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Graduation  from  an  approved 
high  school.  Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  must 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  carry  college  work  success- 
fully. 

OPENING  DATES:  Regular  session  in  September.  Summer 
session  in  June. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  costs  including  room,  board, 
laundry,  tuition,  and  fees  amounts  to  $644.  Out-of-state  costs  are 
$994. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Students  with  good  academic  records  who 
are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  may  apply  for  scholarship 
aid;  self-help  and  loans  are  also  available. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to  r 

Director  of  Admissions 
W.  C.  U.  N.  C. 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
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INDIAN 

PEMBROKE  STATE  COLLEGE 
Pembroke,  N.  C. 

Pembroke  State  College,  in  the  heart  of  Robeson  County,  with 
a  campus  of  35  acres  among  the  long  leaf  pines,  is  a  four-year 
liberal  arts  college  fully  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association 
and  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference.  The  enrollment  of 
221  (1956-57)  permits  small  classes,  with  personal  conferences 
between  faculty  and  students. 

CURRICULUM :  To  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  professional 
and  occupational  groups,  the  college  provides  an  Arts  and  Science 
curriculum  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  or  the  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree.  The  A.  B.  will  be  conferred  in  the  fields 
of  English,  foreign  languages,  history,  music,  and  social  science. 
The  B.S.  will  be  granted  in  art,  biology,  business  education,  ele- 
mentary education,  home  economics,  mathematics,  physical 
education,  and  science. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  It  is  the  desire  of  the  college  to  keep 
the  total  charges  within  the  reach  of  every  student.  The  neces- 
sary expenses  are  held  within  the  reach  of  people  who  want 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  have  the  best  in  education  and  train- 
ing, but  not  with  extravagance  and  needless  spending. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Admission  is  granted  to 
Indian  and  white  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
a  four-year  course  in  an  accredited  secondary  school;  who  have 
graduated  from  a  four-year  non-standard  high  school  and  passed 
the  college  entrance  examination;  or  who  are  mature  persons 
not  meeting  these  requirements  and  approved  by  the  registration 
committee  as  special  students. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Pembroke  State  College  offers  aid  in  a  limited 
quantity  under  three  headings:  1.  Scholarships.  2.  Loans  from 
a  special  fund  set  up  by  the  Alumni  Association.  3.  Work  stipends 
to  a  few  students  employed  on  the  campus  and  paid  by  the  hour. 

OPENING  DATES:  About  September  15  for  the  fall  semester 
and  February  1  for  the  spring  semester. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Registrar 

Pembroke  State  College 
Pembroke,  N.  C. 
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NEGRO 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

The  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of  North  Carolina  was 
founded  in  1891,  as  the  Land-Grant  College  for  Negros  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  authority  of  the  Second 
Morrill  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1890,  and  by  an  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  ratified  March  9,  1891.  It  is 
recognized  as  a  standard  "A"  grade  college  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
and  other  accrediting  agencies.  Enrollment  was  2,476  in  1956-57- 

CURRICULUM:  The  program  includes  curricula  in  Agriculture, 
Engineering,  Education,  Commercial  subjects,  Home  Economics, 
Mathematics,  General  Studies,  Nursing,  Science,  Air  and  Army 
ROTC,  and  a  Technical  Institute  in  which  17  different  trades  are 
offered. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  A  candidate  for  admission 
must  present  a  certificate  from  an  accredited  four-year  high 
school,  showing  completion  of  16  units  of  acceptable  courses 
distributed  as  follows:  English  4  units;  mathematics  1  unit; 
social  science  1  unit;  natural  science  2  units;  electives  8  units. 
The  certificate  by  the  principal  must  also  indicate  standing  in 
class,  character  and  field  of  interest. 

OPENING  DATES:  Fall  Quarter,  September;  Winter  Quarter, 
December;  Spring  Quarter,  March. 

COST  AND  HOUSING:  The  expenses  for  board,  lodging  and 
other  fees  are:  Men  $511.15;  Women  $502.15.  Out-of-State 
students  should  add  $269.50  to  these  expenses.  There  are  seven 
dormitories,  housing  1366  men  and  508  women. 


SCHOLARSHIPS:  Scholarships  are:  50  College  Scholarships 
for  freshmen;  8  Sears  Roebuck  Scholarships  for  freshmen;  2 
Smith-Douglas  Scholarships  for  freshmen;  2  Kroger  Scholar- 
ships for  freshmen,  2  Burlington  Industries  Scholarships  for 
juniors  and  seniors. 

|  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 


Registrar 

The  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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BARBER-SCOTIA  COLLEGE 
Concord,  N.  C. 


Barber-Scotia  College  is  located  in  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
in  the  heart  of  the  textile  industry  of  the  State.  Barber-Scotia 
is  a  standard  four-year  college.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.  Barber-Scotia  is  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Barber- 
Scotia  had  an  enrollment  of  219  students  in  1956-57. 

CURRICULUM:  The  following  courses  are  offered:  Elementary 
Education,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Home  Economics, 
Physical  Education,  Business  Education,  Natural  Science,  Social 
Studies,  Religious  Education. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Candidates  for  admission  to 
the  freshman  class  must  present  a  minimum  of  fifteen  units  of 
work  from  an  accredited  high  school.  The  fifteen  units  neces- 
sary for  entrance  must  include  English,  history,  science,  and 
mathematics. 

OPENING  DATES:  The  Annual  Session  begins  in  September 
of  each  year. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  general  charge  for  tuition,  room, 
board,  and  fees  for  boarding  students  is  $456.50.  This  does  not 
include  special  fees  such  as  student  teaching  fee,  fees  for  piano 
and  voice  lessons,  etc. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Barber-Scotia  offers  the  following  scholar- 
ships: (1)  Three  $75  scholarships  to  students  with  the  highest 
academic  average  in  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  classes. 
(2)  A  limited  number  of  tuition  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  meet  certain  academic 
and  character  qualifications. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

President 

Barber-Scotia  College 
Concord,  N.  C. 
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BENNETT  COLLEGE 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Bennett  College,  a  private  Methodist  church-related  college 
for  women,  is  located  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  Bennett  has 
the  A  rating  from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary- 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  In  addition,  it  holds  membership 
in  a  number  of  national  organizations.  The  enrollment  was  460 
in  1956-57. 

CURRICULUM:  The  curriculum  offers  training  in  the  Human- 
ites,  the  Sciences  including  Home  Economics,  and  the  Social 
Sciences.  Outstanding  offerings  include  studies  in  the  theater 
arts,  library  science,  secretarial  science,  medical  secretarial  and 
laboratory  technology,  pre-medical,  psychology,  nursery  school 
education,  art,  clothing,  and  sociology.  A  unique  program  in 
teacher  educaton  is  provided. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:   Each  candidate  for  admission 
I  must  have  completed  fifteen  units  of  secondary  work.  It  is  de- 
i  sirable  for  twelve  of  the  high  school  units  to  be  distributed  among 
academic  subjects  including  English,  mathematics,  science,  and 
social  studies.  Students  from  a  standard  high  school  are  admitted 
without  examination,  but  candidates  from  a  non-accredited  high 
school  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
1  and  must  pass  entrance  examinations. 

OPENING  DATES:  The  first  or  second  Wednesday  in  September. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  basic  charge  for  students  living 
on  the  campus  is  $725.  The  fees  for  non-resident  students  are 
$348.  The  charge  covers:  tuition,  registration  fee,  medical  fee, 
board  and  room,  laundry,  lyceum,  incidental  fee,  and  student 
union  fee.  Expenditures  other  than  those  included  in  the  basic 
charge,  will  vary  according  to  the  student's  program  of  studies. 

,  SCHOLARSHIPS :  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  and  grants- 
I  in-aid,  ranging  in  amounts  from  $50  to  $300,  are  available  for 
young  women  of  ability  and  real  need.  Bennett  College  is  one  of 
!  \  the  participating  colleges  in  the  Cooperative  Intercollegiate  Ex- 
fl  |  animation  Program.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  made 
it  I  available  to  those  high  school  seniors  competing  successfully  in 
this  program.  Six  competitive  pre-medical  scholarships  of  $500 
each  are  awarded  on  an  annual  basis  to  students  of  exceptional 
scholastic  achievement  who  expect  to  enter  medical  college  after 
graduation. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Registrar 
Bennett  College 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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CARVER  COLLEGE 
501  South  Alexander  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Carver  College  is  an  accredited  two-year  municipal  junior  col- 
lege which  operates  in  the  evening  from  5:00  to  10:00  o'clock. 
It  offers  the  Associate  in  Arts  degrees  in  Liberal  Arts,  Business 
Administration  and  Secretarial  Science,  the  latter  two  being 
both  university  parallel  and  terminal.  This  school  is  designed 
for  students  who  work  during  the  day  and  wish  to  improve 
their  education  at  night.  There  were  171  in  1956-57. 

CURRICULUM:  The  Adult  Education  Program  consists  of  and 
accelerated  high  school  with  both  an  academic  and  industrial  J 
vocational  program;  a  School  of  Cosmetology;  and  classes  inij 
typing  and  sewing. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director 
Carver  College 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 


Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College  is  a  publicly-supported, 
coeducational,  nationally  accredited  four-year  institution  of 
higher  learning  which  has  as  its  main  objectives  the  graduation 
of  certified  and  well  qualified  Negro  elementary  teachers  as 
well  as  the  provision  of  a  background  for  prospective  Negro 
elementary  school  principals  and  supervisors.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  conferred  upon  all  gradu- 
ates. The  college  is  accredited  by  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  and  affiliated  with  the  national 
Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  and  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  number 
enrolled  for  the  school  year  1956-57  was  349. 

CURRICULUM:  Courses  offered  by  the  college  consist  of  gen- 

ral  education  courses  as  follows:  Art,  biology,  chemistry, 
j  English,  geography,  government,  health,  history,  home  econo- 

mics,  library  science,  mathematics,  music,  physical  education, 
!  psychology,  science,  sociology.  Professional  courses  include  ele- 
j  mentary  education  subjects,  such  as  the  introduction  to  education, 
;  classroom  management,  orientation  to  student  teaching ;  methods 
;  in  language  arts,  music,  arithmetic,  social  studies,  physical  edu- 
j  cation,  health  and  science;  philosophy  of  education,  tests  and 
i  measurements,  educational  and  child  psychology,  audio  visual 

aids,  student  teaching  and  the  related  seminar,  guidance,  child- 
;  ren's  literature,  directing  physical  activities,  mental  hygiene 
;  and  elective  subjects,  such  as  elementary  dramatics  arts,  human 

anatomy,  games  for  elementary  schools,  contemporary  affairs, 

modern  European  history  and  politics. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Admission  is  based  upon  gradu- 
ation from  a  four-year  accredited  high  school,  the  completion  of 
an  application,  other  entrance  forms,  including  the  high  school 
transcript,  health  certificate,  etc.  Students  in  good  standing 
with  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  will  be  accepted  with 
an  evaluation  of  previously  earned  credits.  Transfer  students 
must  complete  admission  forms  similar  to  first-time  entering 
|  students.  Payments  of  fees  accompany  admission. 

OPENING  DATES:  First  quarter,  second  week  in  September; 
'second  quarter,  first  week  in  December;  third  quarter,  first  week 
in  March.  A  six  weeks  summer  session  is  usually  begun  the  first 
week  in  June. 
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COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  State  boarding  students  pay  a  total 
of  $460.00  annually  in  an  initial  annual  payment  of  $100.00,  two 
$72.00  payments  at  the  end  of  the  fall  and  winter  quarters,  and 
an  average  of  $36.00  monthly  during  the  other  school  months. 
State  day  students  pay  a  total  of  $152.00  annually  with  an  initial 
annual  cost  of  $66.00.  Out-of-State  boarding  students  pay  an 
initial  annual  cost  of  $160.00  and  an  annual  total  cost  of  $655.00. 
Non-boarding  out-of-State  students  pay  an  an  initial  cost  annual- 
ly of  $131.00  and  a  total  annual  cost  of  $347.00.  Other  costs  may 
vary  to  a  maximum  of  $75.00  to  $100.00,  including  cost  of  stu- 
dent teaching,  key  and  breakage,  activity  and  laboratory  fees 
and  books. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  The  college  scholarship  program  consists  of 
work  aid  to  deserving  and  needy  students.  Also  a  limited  number 
of  $100.00  scholarships  are  granted  to  high  school  graduates  on 
the  basis  of  academic  achievement,  recommendation  by  the  high 
school  principals  and  selection  by  the  college. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

President 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
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FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


Founded  in  1877,  the  Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College  is  at 
present  a  standard  four-year  State-supported  coeducational  in- 
stitution which  prepares  students  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  The  enrollment  for  1956-57  was  501. 
The  college  is  accredited  in  Class  A  by  both  the  Southern  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 

CURRICULUM:  The  curriculum  is  designed  for  the  one  major 
purpose  of  the  institution  which  is  to  prepare  students  to  qualify 
for  a  B.  S.  degree  in  elementary  education  and  a  Class  A  teacher's 
certificate.  The  first  two  years  are  primarily  general  education; 
those  who  are  not  interested  in  elementary  education  may  trans- 
fer at  the  end  of  this  period  without  serious  loss  of  credit. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  All  graduates  of  accredited 
high  schools  are  admitted  if  they  have  16  units  of  high  school 
work  and  are  recommended  by  their  principals. 

OPENING  DATES:  The  opening  dates  for  the  three  quarters 
are  as  follows:  First  quarter — September;  Second  quarter — 
December;  Third  quarter — March. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Approximate  costs,  excluding  cost  of 
books,  for  attending  this  college  for  a  year  are  as  follows : 

Boarder  In-State   $485.00 

Boarder  Out-of-State   680.00 

Non-Boarder  In-State   155.00 

Non-Boarder  Out-of-State   349.00 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  A  limited  number  of  work  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  character  to  students 
recommended  by  their  high  school  principals. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 


President 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
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IMMANUEL  LUTHERAN  COLLEGE 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Immanuel  Lutheran  College  is  a  Christian  educational  insti- 
tution with  three  departments,  namely  a  high  school,  a  junior 
college,  and  a  theological  seminary.  It  is  located  on  East  Market 
Street  about  16  city  blocks  from  the  center  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
The  campus  comprises  13  acres  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
A  and  T  campus.  There  were  44  college  students  in  1956-57. 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of  North  America  and  is  gene- 
rously supported  by  this  church  body.  This  financial  aid  makes  it 
possible  for  Immanuel  Lutheran  College  to  offer  a  well  rounded  i 
education,  good  spiritual  values,  fine  dormitories  for  boys  and1 
girls,  wholesome  food,  social  and  recreational  activities  and  many 
other  advantages  at  very  moderate  cost. 

CURRICULUM:  The  High  School  offers  a  four-year  course  for 
grades  9-12.  It  is  accredited  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Association. 

The  Junior  College  offers  regular  college  courses  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  senior  college  and  is  also  accredited.  Graduation 
from  an  approved  high  school  is  a  pre-requisite  for  admission. 
A  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  is  granted  at  the  completion  of  the 
course  to  those  with  a  "B"  average  or  better.  All  credit  courses 
are  transferrable  to  senior  colleges.  The  Theological  Seminary 
offers  a  4-year  course  of  theological  training,  including  one  year 
of  active  field  work. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Admission  to  the  high  schoo 
and  junior  college  departments  is  granted  to  anyone  irrespective 
of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Two  years  of  college  and  an  adequate 
background  of  religious  knowledge  are  a  pre-requisite  for  admis- 1; 
sion  to  the  Seminary.  Admission  restricted  to  men  of  Lutherar 
faith,  preparing  for  the  Holy  Ministry  and  B.  D.  degree. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AID :  Scholarships  and  aid  are  given  to  i  \ 
limited  number  of  Junior  College  and  Seminary  students,  especi  | 
ally  to  those  who  will  serve  the  Lutheran  Church  as  pastors  anc 
teachers.  Some  student  work  is  available. 

ANNUAL  COST: 

Theological  Seminary  and  Junior  College  Department — 
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Room,  board,  tuition,  registration,  activity  and  medical  fee: 
Total  cost  $396.00.  Non-boarding  students :  Total  cost  for  tuition 
and  fees:  $112.00  per  year. 


High  School  department — 

Boarding  students,  annual  cost  .  . 
Non-boarding  students,  annual  cost 


$351.00 
$  67.00 


Additional  Special  Fees — 

Typing,  laboratory,  home  economics,  class  dues,  student  coun- 
cil dues,  graduation  fee,  etc. 

OPENING  DATES:  First  Semester,  September  5  1956;  Second 

Semester,  January  22,  1957. 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  AND  APPLICATION 
BLANK  write  to: 


The  Registrar, 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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JOHNSON  C.  SMITH  UNIVERSITY 

Charlotte  8,  N.  C 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  is 
a  liberal  arts  school,  offering  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  and 
B.  S.  degrees.  Its  School  of  Theology  offers  courses  leading  to 
the  B.  D.  degree.  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  is  accredited  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
It  is  a  coeducational  institution  with  an  enrollment  of  654  stu- 
dents in  1956-57.  It  is  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  U.  S.  A. 

CURRICULUM:  Major  departments  are  English,  French,  Music, 
Philosophy,  and  Religious  Education;  Economics,  History,  Poli- 
tical Science,  and  Sociology;  Education,  Psychology,  Health  and 
Physical  Education;  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics.  Other  courses  include  Art,  Geography,  German,  Spanish, 
and  Speech. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school  with  good  scholarship  and  character  recommenda- 
tions. 

OPENING  DATES:  The  fall  semester  begins  on  the  third  Tues- 
day in  September.  The  second  semester  begins  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  February. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  board,  room,  tuition,  and  fees  for  a 
campus  student  is  approximately  $650.00  per  year  (nine  months)  j 
and  approximately  $290.00  for  a  day  student.  There  are  two 
dormitories  for  men  and  two  for  women. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Seven  competitive  scholarships  and  a  limited: 
number  of  honor  scholarships  are  available  for  the  freshman  year  | 
to  qualified  high  school  seniors  who  are  recommended  by  the 
proper  school  official.  Qualified  high  school  seniors  have  an  op-  j 
portunity  to  compete  in  examinations  for  seven  special  scholar-  j 
ship  awards  which  are  good  for  the  freshman  year  to  applicants  ! 
with  outstanding  records  who  are  recommended  by  their  high 
school  principals.  A  number  of  work-aid  scholarships  are  offered  j 
by  which  the  recipients  may  earn  part  of  their  expenses.  There  j 
are  a  few  other  scholarships  of  varying  amounts  available  to  j 
promising  students  who  need  financial  assistance. 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Director  Public  Relations 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University 
Charlotte  8,  N.  C. 
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LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 


Livingstone  College  is  a  church-related  college  located  in 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  It  is  controlled  by  the  A.M.E.  Zion 
church  and  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Its  physi- 
cal plant  consists  of  eleven  brick  buildings,  and  its  student  enroll- 
ment was  460  in  1956-57.  There  are  two  integral  units  of  Living- 
stone College:  (1)  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  (2)  The 
Hood  Theological  Seminary.  Livingstone  College  is  accredited 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  Council  of  Medical  Education 
and  Hospitals  in  America;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  (to  admit  foreign  students) ;  the  Southern  Association ; 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

CURRICULUM:  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  regular  col- 
;  lege  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 

Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Hood  Seminary  offers  professional  train- 
\  ing  for  the  ministry,  with  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bache- 

lor  of  Theology  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Graduation  from  an  approved 
high  school.  A  student  transferring  from  another  college  must 
have  a  transcript  and  be  in  good  standing  with  no  academic  or 
disciplinary  probation  from  the  institution  from  which  he  comes. 

OPENING  DATES:  First  semester,  September;  Second  semester, 
]  January. 

I  COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  cost  of  housing  including  room, 
aboard,  laundry,  tuition,  and  fees  amounts  to  $573.50  for  boarding 
■students  and  $276.00  for  day  students. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  The  College  offers  scholarships  each  year  to 
jseveral  high  schools  for  high  school  seniors  in  the  upper  third 
of  their  class,  amounting  to  full  tuition.  In  addition  to  this,  one- 
half  tuition  is  given  to  the  ten  students  maintaining  the  highest 
scholastic  averages  during  the  previous  year.  Some  student 
work  is  available. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Registrar-Treasurer 
Livingstone  College 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  AT  DURHAM 
Durham,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham,  a  State-supported  coeduca- 
tional institution  founded  in  1910,  provides  an  opportunity  for 
future  principals  and  secondary  teachers  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  to  secure  a  liberal  arts  education.  It  had  an  enrollment  of 
1297  students  in  1956-57  and  is  fully  accredited.  In  addition  tot 
its  four-year  program  for  undergraduates,  the  college  offers 
graduate  and  professional  work  in  the  Liberal  Arts,  Education, 
Public  Health,  Public  Health  Nursing,  Law  and  Library  Science. 

CURRICULUM:  The  college  offers  work  leading  to  the  follow- 
ing undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce,  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Home  Economics,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of' 
Education,  Master  of  Science  in  Library  Science,  Master  off 
Science  in  Public  Health,  Ph.  D.  (Education  only)  and  Bachelor 
of  Laws. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:   Graduates  from  accreditee 
high  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  from  high  schools  which  art  I 
members  of  recognized  regional  accrediting  agencies  are  admit- 
ted with  a  minimum  of  15  units  distributed  over  the  areas  of 
science,  English,  mathematics,  foreign  language,  and  the  socia 
sciences.  Admission  requests  to  graduate  and  professional  schools 
are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  undergraduate  preparation  and 
training. 

OPENING  DATES :  First  semester,  September ;  Second  semester  j 
February. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  basic  cost,  including  tuition,  fees 
room  and  board  for  North  Carolina  resident  students  is  $587.50 
for  non-resident  students  is  $957.00.  The  total  cost  for  a  daj 
student  North  Carolina  resident  is  $195.50 ;  for  a  non-residen 
day  student,  $566.00. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  Approximately  30  scholarships  are  availabL 
in  amounts  averaging  $100.00.  All  scholarships  are  awarde<  j 
annually  by  a  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships.  In  addition  j 
there  is  a  limited  number  of  work  scholarships  for  deserving  j 
students.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  acedem  ! 
ic  performance  and  need.  Information  on  scholarships  may  b<  | 
secured  from  the  College  Counselor. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

Durham,  N.  C. 
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SHAW  UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh  N.  C. 

Shaw  University,  a  four-year  "A"  rated  coeducational  college, 
was  founded  in  1865  by  Dr.  Henry  Martin  Tupper,  a  Civil  War 
veteran.  The  University  is  located  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
near  the  heart  of  the  city  and  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
the  shopping  district.  The  main  campus  comprises  about  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  and  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and  its  rich  histori- 
cal associations.  The  enrollment  was  580  in  1956-57. 

CURRICULUM:  The  college  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  courses 
of  instruction  in  departments  grouped  in  the  following  division : 
1.  Division  of  Language  and  Literature — English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish.  2.  Division  of  Social  Sciences — Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Business.  3.  Division  of 
Religion  and  Philosophy — Religion,  Religious  Education,  Philos- 
ophy. 4.  Division  of  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics — Biology 
Chemistry,  Geography,  Mathematics,  Physics.  5.  Divisions  of 
Education —  Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Education,  Home 
Economics  Education,  In-Service  Education  (Extension),  Physi- 
cal Education.  6.  Division  of  Fine  Arts — Art,  Dramatics,  Music. 
These  courses  lead  to  the  A.B  and  B.S.  degrees. 

The  School  of  Religion  was  established  by  act  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Shaw  University  in  1933  and  represents  the  further 
development  of  work  previously  done  by  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment. In  order  to  meet  the  great  need  for  a  better  trained  minis- 
try for  the  church,  the  School  of  Religion  offers  a  three-year 
course  of  study  leading  to  the  B.  D.  degree. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Applicants  may  be  admitted 
to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  pre- 
senting a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  accredited  high 
I  school ;  (2)  By  passing  a  college  entrance  examination.  Students 
who  have  graduated  from  non-accredited  high  schools  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  by  the  second  method.  Fifteen  acceptable  units 
of  high  school  work  must  be  presented  as  entrance  credit,  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  English  three,  history  one,  mathematics  two, 
science  one,  electives  eight.  Freshmen  are  admitted  in  September 
and  January. 

Students  applying  for  entrance  into  the  School  of  Religion 
must  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent.  Applicants  are 
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accepted  only  by  vote  of  the  School  of  Religion  faculty  who  take 
into  consideration  the  student's  intellectual  ability,  evidence  of 
Christian  character,  and  a  sense  of  high  calling  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Students  having  charge  of  churches  as  full-time  minis- 
ters may  be  required  to  carry  a  reduced  program  of  study. 

OPENING  DATES :  First  semester,  September ;  second  semester, 
January ;  Summer  School  six  weeks  session,  June  to  July. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Total  basic  cost  for  both  men  and 
women  dormitory  students  is  $686.50;  for  day  students,  $301.50. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Two  honor  scholarships  are  given  to  the  two 
highest  ranking  high  school  graduates  in  each  school  in  the 
State  each  year.  Scholarships  amounting  to  $10,000  are  awarded! 
each  year  by  the  University  and  the  Alumni  Association.  Six- 
teen scholarships  ranging  from  $25.00  to  $100.00  are  awarded! 
from  organizations  and  individuals. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Registrar 
Shaw  University 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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SAINT  AUGUSTINE'S  COLLEGE 
Raleigh  N.  C. 


Saint  Augustine's  College  was  established  in  1867  by  the 
Freemen's  Commission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and 
a  group  of  clergy  and  laymen  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
headed  by  Bishop  Thomas  Atkinson.  It  is  located  in  Raleigh, 
Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 
The  College  property  includes  96  acres,  on  which  are  24 
buildings.  The  1956-57  enrollment  was  407.  St.  Augustine's  Col- 
lege is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 

CURRICULUM:  Saint  Augustine's  College  offers  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS :  Minimum  requirement  for  ad- 
mission to  the  freshman  class  is  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary  school  approved  by  a  recognized 
accrediting  agency.  Applicants  should  have  the  following  high 
school  units:  English,  4  units;  scoial  studies,  2  units;  mathe- 
matics, 1  unit;  science,  2  units;  electives,  6  units. 

OPENING  DATES:  Fall  term,  September;  Second  semester, 
January. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  Basic  cost  for  tuition  and  fees  is 
$225.00.  Room,  board,  and  laundry  are  provided  at  a  cost  of 
$340.00  per  year.  Basic  cost  for  day  student  is  $275.00  per  year. 
Books,  supplies,  and  incidentals  are  provided  for  an  additional 
cost.  Rooms  are  available  on  the  campus  for  209  women  and 
174  men. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  Several  tuition  scholarships  are  awarded  by 
the  American  Church  Institute.  One  full-tuition  scholarship  is 
given  by  the  College  to  a  graduate  of  a  Raleigh  high  school  (top 
ranking)  and  one  semester's  tuition  is  given  by  the  College  to 
a  top  ranking  graduate  of  accredited  high  schools  located  nearby. 
Numerous  scholarships  and  prizes  are  given  by  fraternities, 
;  sororities,  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College.  These  range  from 
!  cash  awards  of  $5.00  to  scholarships  of  $100.00.  These  awards 
are  given  on  an  annual  basis. 

!  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

President 

St.  Augustine's  College 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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WILMINGTON  COLLEGE 
(Williston  Unit) 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Williston  Unit  of  Wilmington  College  operates  as  a  part 
of  Wilmington  College,  under  the  same  administration,  but  with 
its  own  faculty  and  buildings.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
county  school  system  of  New  Hanover  County.  In  1956-57,  its 
enrollment  was  100  students. 

CURRICULUM:  University  Parallel:  Liberal  Arts,  Pre-Law, 
Science,  Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Education.  Terminal: 
Secretarial,  Accounting,  General  Education. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school.  Graduates  from  non-accredited  schools  are  required 
to  take  entrance  examinations.  Students  over  21  may  be  admitted 
without  high  school  diplomas. 

OPENING  DATES:  Fall,  September;  Winter,  December;  Spring, 
March. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  College  has  no  dormitories.  All 
students  are  day  students.  Tuition:  $60.00  each  quarter.  Regis- 
tration fee,  $5.00.  Student  activity  fee,  $5.00.  Lab  fees  vary  with 
courses,  from  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

SCHOLARSHIPS :  The  College  awards  a  limited  number  of  tui- 
tion scholarships.  Applications  should  be  made  to  The  Dean, 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

Dean 

Williston  Unit  of  Wilmington  College 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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WINSTON-SALEM  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
is  a  coeducational  State  institution  for  teachers  and  nurse  train- 
ing. It  is  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
and  has  an  "A"  rating  in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education.  The  College  has  a  plant  of  twenty-five 
buildings  on  sixty-two  acres  valued  at  approximately  three  and 
one-half  million  dollars.  Enrollment  in  1956-57  was  870. 
CURRICULUM:  The  Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  offers 
coureses  leading  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Edu- 
cation for  elementary  school  teachers  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Nursing. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS:  Admission  to  the  College  is 
based  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  four-year  curriculum 
in  a  secondary  school  approved  by  a  recognized  accrediting 
agency.  Graduates  of  a  four  year  non-standard  high  school  may 
be  admitted  by  making  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  college  en- 
|  trance  examination. 

OPENING  DATES :  The  College  calendar  may  vary  occasionally. 
Usually  the  first  quarter  begins  the  second  week  of  September. 
The  second  quarter  begins  the  first  week  of  December  and  the 
third  quarter  begins  the  first  week  of  March. 

COSTS  AND  HOUSING:  The  College  operates  three  dormitories 
for  women  and  one  dormitory  for  men.  All  are  recently  remodeled 
or  built  and  are  attractive  and  well  equipped.  The  normal  costs 
for  day  students  are  about  $154.00  and  boarding  students  in 
the  State  pay  approximately  $500  per  year.  Out-of-State  students 
Is  pay  $348.50  and  $695. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  The  College  offers  to  a  limited  number  of 
deserving  students  an  opportunity  to  help  defray  their  expenses 
through  part-time  work  on  the  campus.  Each  work-aid  student 
must  maintain  a  satisfactory  grade  average.  Such  work  may  be 
connected  with  the  buildings  and  grounds,  the  dining  hall,  or 
j  office  assistance  in  administration  or  for  the  faculty. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  write  to: 

President 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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STUDY  GUIDE 

CHOOSING  A  COLLEGE 


PREVIEW 

A.  Thinking  about  going  to  college. 

1.  Some  values  of  college  education. 

a.  For  the  individual. 

b.  For  society  in  general. 

2.  Some  things  you  already  know  about  college. 

B.  Importance  of  choosing  your  college  carefully. 

1.  Different  types  of  college  courses. 

a.  Liberal  arts. 

b.  Technical. 

c.  Pre-professional. 

2.  Differences  in  size  and  composition  of  college  stu- 
dent bodies. 

3.  Variation  in  academic  standards. 

4.  Junior  colleges  and  senior  colleges. 

5.  Difference  in  costs  for  various  colleges. 

6.  Private  and  public  colleges  and  universities. 

ORGANIZATION 

A.  How  to  choose  your  college  (Chapter  I). 

1.  Planning  stage. 

2.  Fact-finding  stage. 

3.  Discussion  and  visitation  stage 

4.  Application  stage. 

5.  Selection  stage. 

B.  Some  things  you  should  know  about  college  admissions 
(Chapter  II). 

1.  How  your  application  is  processed. 

2.  Factors  affecting  your  acceptance  or  rejection. 

a.  High  school  record. 

b.  Personal  qualifications. 

c.  Entrance  examination  scores. 

C.  Financing  your  college  education  (Chapter  III). 

1.  How  to  determine  the  cost  of  college. 

a.  Getting  the  facts  on  college  fees. 

b.  Getting  the  facts  on  personal  expenses. 

2.  Sources  of  financial  aid  for  college. 
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a.  Scholarships. 

b.  Grants-in-and 

c.  Self-help. 

d.  Loan  funds. 

3.    How  to  prepare  a  tentative  budget  for  college. 

(See  the  budget  section  of  the  College  Summary 
Form,  page  107.) 

D.    Your  academic  program  in  college  (Chapted  IV). 

1.  Required  coures. 

2.  Major  and  minor  requirements. 

3.  Semester  hours  and  quality  points  (Difference  be- 
tween semester  hours  and  quarter  hours) . 

DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 

1.  Suggest  several  advantages  of  a  college  education, 
both  for  the  individual  and  for  society  in  general. 

2.  Discuss  several  things  you  already  know  about  col- 
lege. Talk  about  some  colleges  and  universities  you  have 
visited  and  tell  several  things  your  college  friends  have 
said  about  their  particular  colleges. 

3.  Explain  what  should  be  done  at  each  of  the  five 
"stages"  in  the  selection  of  your  college. 

4.  Why  should  you  be  especially  careful  to  make  your 
college  application  forms  complete  and  accurate  before 
sending  them  to  the  college  of  your  choice  ? 

5.  What  happens  to  your  application  papers  after  they 
are  received  at  the  college  ? 

6.  What  items  in  your  application  papers  will  probably 
be  given  special  attention  by  the  college  admission  officials  ? 

7.  What  should  be  included  in  your  estimate  of  college 
fees?  In  your  estimate  of  personal  costs? 

8.  Explain  the  four  main  kinds  of  financial  aid  avail- 
able to  needy  students  in  college. 

9.  Prepare  a  list  of  the  courses  most  often  required  of 
all  students  who  expect  to  graduate  from  college?  Suggest 
several  courses  which  you  have  found  to  be  required  at 
some  and  NOT  required  at  other  colleges  you  have  studied. 

10.  Explain  the  difference  between  "major"  and  "minor" 
requirements  in  college. 
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11.  Define:  (1)  semester  hour;  (2)  quarter  hour;  and 
(3)  quality  points.  How  is  each  of  these  measures  used  to 
determine  graduation  standards  for  colleges  and  univers- 
ities? 

IV.    SOME  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

1.  Prepare  a  list  of  good  questions  to  ask  a  college 
representative  whom  you  might  meet  at  a  high  school 
"College  Day"  program  or  during  a  visit  to  a  college  campus. 

2.  Have  a  panel  discuss  the  "DO'S"  and  "DONTS"  for 
visiting  a  college  campus. 

3.  Arrange  for  one  or  more  "outside  speakers"  to  talk 
to  your  group  on  selected  topics  about  college. 

4.  Prepare  a  College  Summary  Form  for  colleges  which  i 
you  think  you  might  like  to  attend.  (See  page  107.) 
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COLLEGE  SUMMARY  FORM 


This  is  a  work  sheet.  You  should  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  neatly 
and  accurately  for  future  use,  always  adding  other  facts  which 
may  be  of  special  interest  to  you.  The  COLLEGE  SUMMARY 
FORM  may  be  reproduced  and  modified  in  any  way  you  wish. 

NAME  OF  COLLEGE  Location  

Admissions  Officer: 

Name  Official  Title  

Address   

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS:  - 

Total  Units  Required  .  High  School  Diploma:  Yes  No  

Special  Units  Required:   


Class  Standing  Required:  Upper  Fourth  Upper  Third  Upper 

Half  Other  None  

Entrance  Tests  Required:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Tests  

Other  tests  

Recommendations:  High  School  Principal  High  School  Teacher  

Others   

I  COST  INFORMATION 
Estimated  total  costs  for  one  academic  year: 

j  Low  $  ;  Average  $  ;  High  $  

!  Estimated  Average  Cost  by  Items: 

Tuition    .    .    .    $   Laboratory  Fees  $  

Room  Rent  .    .    $   Health  and  Physical  Education  $  

Meals  ....    $   Student  Activities     ....  $  

Books  ....    $   Laundry  and  Pressing  .    .    .  $  

.   $     $  

Estimated  Financial  Income  for  College  Expenses: 

Your  Own  Savings  .    .    $   Grants-in-Aid    .    .    .  $  

I  Scholarship  Aid    .    .    .    $   Estimated  Earnings  .  $  

 $  $  


Amount  of  Financial  Help  Expected  from  Parent  or  Guardian  $. 
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Summary  of  Financial  Information: 

Total  Estimated  Cost  for  First  Year  of  College  .    .  .  $  

Total  Estimated  Income  for  First  Year  of  College  .  .  $  

Amount  of  Additional  Financial  Help  to  be  Found  .  .  $  

SOME  CONSIDERAIONS  OF  ACADEMIC  QUALITY: 

Endowment  $  Number  of  Volumes  in  Library 

Student-Faculty  Ratio  Accredited  by:   


Miscellaneous  Comments: 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  STUDENT  BODY: 

Number  of  Students:  Men   Women   Total 

Miscellaneous  Information:   


STUDENT  SERVICES  AVAILABLE: 

Guidance  and  Testing  Center  Faculty  Adviser  System  . 

Placement  Office  ....   Infirmary  or  Hospital  .  . 


SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES: 
Literary : 

Newspaper  ;  Annual  or  Yearbook  ;  Literary  Magazine 

Other   

Forensic: 

Debating  ;  Dramatics   ;  Oratorical   

Other   

Musical: 

Orchestra  ;  Band  ;  Glee  Club  


Other   

Athletic : 

Football  ;  Basketball  ;  Baseball  ;  Track. 

Swimming  ;  Golf  ;  Tennis  ;  Wrestling  . 

Other   
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Social: 

National  Fraternities  and /or  Sororities 
Other   


Religious: 

Y.  M.  C  .A  ;  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Other   

Miscellaneous  Activities  Not  Mentioned  Above:  


SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED: 


GENERAL  INFORMATION: 

Summarize  below  any  additional  information  which  has  not  been  included 
in  other  sections  of  this  College  Summary  Form: 
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INDEX  TO  INSTITUTIONS 
WHITE 

Page 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College   S4i\ 

Asheville-Biltmore  College   35 

Atlantic  Christian  College   366 

Belmont  Abby  College   3T 

Brevard  College   38 

Campbell  College   3£  <j 

Catawba  College   4Il| 

Charlotte  College   422 

Chowan  College   4Sm 

Davidson  College   441 

Duke  University   4E5j 

East  Carolina  College   4rJ 

Elon  College   4£ 

Flora  MacDonald  College   4M 

Gardner- Webb  College   5(1 

Greensboro  College   531 

Guilford  College   5c  j 

High  Point  College   54l 

Lees-McRae  College   5£a[ 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College   56£ 

Louisburg  College   57a 

Mars  Hill  College   5Sl 

Meredith  College   6( 

Mitchell  College   62 1 

Montreat  College   62  \ 

Mount  Olive  Junior  College   64 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  65f| 

Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute   66» 

Peace  College   67 1 

Pfeiffer  College   6£  i 

Pineland  College  -  Edwards  Military  Institute   701 

Presbyterian  Junior  College   71 ! 

Queens  College   73 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College   74 
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St.  Mary's  Junior  College   75 

Salem  College   76 

The  University  of  North  Carolina   77 

Wake  Forest  College   79 

Warren  Wilson  College   80 

Western  Carolina  College   82 

Wilmington  College   83 

Wingate  College   84 

The  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina   .  85 

INDIAN 

Pembroke  State  College   86 

NEGRO 

The  Agricultural  and  Technical  College   87 

Barber-Scotia  College   88 

Bennett  College   89 

Carver  College   90 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College   91 

piyetteville  State  Teachers  College   93 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College   94 

jjohnson  C.  Smith  University   96 

Livingstone  College   97 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham  98 

Shaw  University   99 


jSaint  Augustine's  College  101 

Wilmington  College  (Williston  Unit)  102 

,  ijVinston-Salem  Teachers  College  103 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


1957-58 


Issued  by  the 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Raleigh 

Publication  No.  317 


CONTENTS 

(Alphabetically  Arranged 


Accredited  Schools  of  Nursing    

Administrative  Personnel  

Board  of  Higher  Education   

Business  Schools  and  Colleges  

Camps,  Summer   

Charitable,  Correctional  and  Mental  Institutions  

Child-Caring  Institutions   -  

Controller's  Office    

Day  Care  Facilities    

Day  Care  Facilities  Operated  Jointly  with  Kindergartens 

Educational  Periodicals    

Federal  Schools    —  

Health  Officers,  Local    

High  Schools  Alphabetically  Listed  

Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  

Non-Public  Elementary  Schools  

Non-Public  Nursery  Schools  and  Kindergartens   

Non-Public  Secondary  Schools  

North  Carolina  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  

North  Carolina  Association  for  Childhood  Education  

N.  C.  Citizens  Committee  for  Better  Schools   

North  Carolina  College  Conference  

North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  

North  Carolina  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and  Teachers 

North  Carolina  Education  Association    

North  Carolina  Negro  College  Conference  

North  Carolina  Teachers  Association  (Negro)  

North  Carolina  State  School  Board  Association  

Principals  of  Public  Elementary  and  High  Schools  

Representatives  of  Book  Publishers  

Secretaries  of  Examining  Boards  

State  and  Territorial  Superintendents  

State  Board  of  Education  

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction   

State  Holiday  Schedule  

State  Supported  Schools  ... 

Summer  Schools  and  Directors  

Teachers  Placement  Bureaus  

Teachers  and  State  Employees'  Retirement  System  

Textbook  Commission   

United  Forces  for  Education  

Vocational  Trade  Schools  

Welfare  Officers   


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Dist.  No.   Term  Expires 


Luther  E.  Barnhardt,  Lt.  Governor  Ex  Officio 

Edwin  Gill,  Raleigh,  State  Treasurer  Ex  Officio 

Chas.  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary  Ex  Officio 

J.  A.  Pritchett,  Windsor,  Vice-Chairman   1       April  1,  1963 

Wm.  D.  Herring,  Rose  Hill,  Chairman   2       April  1,  1961 

Charles  E.  Jordan,  Durham   3       April  1,  1959 

Charles  G.  Rose,  Jr.,  Fayetteville   4       April  1,  1965 

C.  W.  McCrary,  Asheboro   5       April  1,  1965 

0.  L.  Richardson,  Monroe   6       April  1,  1959 

R.  Barton  Hayes,  Lenoir   7       April  1,  1963 

Gerald  Cowan,  Asheville   8       April  1,  1961 

Guv  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill   *       April  1,  1961 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Raleigh   *       April  1,  1965 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

(All  Telephones— TE  4-3611) 
Office  of  State  Superintendent:  IHome  Address 

Charles  P.  Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  2207  Whitman  Rd. 

J.  E.  Miller,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  151  Pasquotank  Drive 

Nile  F.  Hunt,  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education  2214  Whitman  Rd. 

Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Administrative  Assistant  2508  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Blanche  Allen  Aldridge,  Receptionist  G  3  B  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

Mrs.  Edna  Lee  H.  Collar,  Secretary  915  New  Bern  Ave. 

Mrs.  Alice  K.  Phillips,  Secretary  424  Colleton  Rd. 


DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

A.  B.  Combs,  Director  2238  Circle  Dr. 

Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education  1821  St.  Mary's  St. 

Miss  Madeline  Tripp,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education  Y-2B  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

|  Miss  Patsy  Montague,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education  3207  Clark  Ave. 

ij  Homer  A.  Lassiter,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education  1735  Nottingham  Rd. 

I John  C.  Noe,  Advisor  in  Safety  Education  768  St.  George  Rd. 

|| Carlton  Fleetwood,  Associate  in  Safety  Education  755  St.  George  Rd. 

!  George  D.  Maddrey,  Associate  in  Safety  Education  2721  Oberlin  Rd. 

jjHenry  A.  Shannon,  Advisor  in  Science  and  Mathematics  905  Powell  Dr.,  Gainer 

j;James  M.  Dunlap,  Supervisor  of  Testing  and  Pupil  Classification  2213  Lash  Ave. 

|Miss  Cora  Paul  Bomar.  School  Library  Advisor  Q-3  Raleigh  Apts. 

|Miss  Mary  Frances  Kennon,  Assistant  School  Library  Advisor  B-6  Raleigh  Apts. 

A.  E.  Hoffman,  Advisor  in  Music  Education  3219  Darien  Dr. 

CMiss  Bobbie  L.  Pritchard,  State  Music  Consultant  2402  Clark  Ave. 

|Miss  Doris  Kimel,  State  Music  Consultant  1-4  Raleigh  Apts. 

{Miss  Ruth  Jewell,  State  Music  Consultant  1033  Nichols  Dr. 

Miss  Willa  Ray,  Secretary  700  W.  Morgan  St. 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Frazier,  Stenographer  1238  N.  Person  Extension 

Miss  Helen  Halverson,  Stenographer  C-303  Boylan  Apts. 

Mrs.  Josephine  P.  McDonald,  Stenographer  1429  Scales  St. 

Mrs.  Patsy  H.  Land,  Stenographer  :  2502  Greenway  Ave. 

Mrs.  Wilma  B.  Knapp,  Stenographer  3707  Garner  Rd. 


DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

5.  H.  Ferguson,  Director  2508  Vanderbilt  Ave. 

]  Mrs.  Thelma  M.  Ray,  Secretary  602  Gattis  St..  Durham 

3.  E.  Duncan,  Supervisor,  Negro  High  Schools  816  S.  Blount  St. 

•  Mrs.  Ruth  Lawrence  Woodson,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools  1613  Oakwood  Ave. 

Mrs.  Daisy  W.  Robson,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools  E-53  Washington  Terrace  Apts. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cooke,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools  1315  E.  Jones  St. 

i  firs.  Marguerite  Lightner,  Stenographer  F-4  Washington  Terrace  Apts. 

i  Mrs.  Ruth  Davenport,  Stenographer  1102  E.  Martin  St. 


*  State  at  large  appointments. 

t  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  home  address  is  given.     Do  not  use  for  business 
correspondence. 
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DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

James  E.  Hillman,  Director  2311  Anderson  Dr. 

J.  P.  Freeman,  Rating  Specialist  435  Yarmouth  Rd. 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Terrell,  Supervisor  of  Certification  J-3  Raleigh  Apts. 

Miss  Lillian  F.  Moore,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Certification  B-l  Raleigh  Apts. 

Mrs.  Irene  Glenn,  Division  Clerk  309  N.  Bloodvvorth  St. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Schell,  Secretary  2406  Fairview  Rd. 

Mrs.  Billie  Price  Broughton,  Stenographer  Wake  Forest,  R.  2; 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Adcock,  Certificate  Clerk  916  W.  Cabarrus  St. 

Mrs.  Madge  C.  Peacock,  Stenographer  2604  Wade  Ave. 

Mrs.  Mavis  C.  Lee,  Stenographer  Angiei 

Mrs.  Mable  H.  Watkins,  File  Clerk  204  Hilltop  Ave.,  Garner 

Mrs.  Betty  P.  Jernigan,  File  Clerk  Raleigh,  R.  1\ 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  2205  Garden  Plac< 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Russell,  Secretary  Car: 

T.  F.  Wilkinson,  Supply  Clerk  Car; 

Thomas  B.  Maynard,  Clerk  705  Tyler  Rdi: 

Mrs.  Rachel  P.  Garner,  Mimeograph  Operator  Raleigh,  R.  ' ! 

William  Jones,  Messenger  Clerk  313  E.  Cabarrus  Sttt 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

V.  M.  Mulholland,  Director  F-202  Boylan  Apt* 

H.  C.  West,  Statistician  117  Hillcrest  Rc 

Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Shaw,  Research  Assistant  K-1A  Cameron  Court  Apt; 

Mrs.  Edna  Gordon,  Secretary  1206  Courtland  D> 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
*  (School  Health  Coordinating  Service) 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Director  School  Health  and  Physical  Education  and 

Co-director  School  Health  Coordinating  Service  2609  Hazelwood  D 

tDr.  Robert  D.  Higgins,  Co-director  School  Health  Coordinating  Service  1204  Cowper  D 

R.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental  Hygiene  3435  Bradley  F 

J.  L.  Pierce,  Consultant  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  906  Runnymede  R 

Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Moore,  Health  Educator  2403  Country  Club  Circ 

Miss  Helen  Stuart,  Advisor  in  Physical  Education  117  W.  Edenton  S  J 

Mrs.  Georgia  Barbee,  Health  Educator  for  Negro  Schools  Chapel  HI 

Mrs.  Shirley  Mobley,  Secretary  524  E.  Wait  Ave.,  Wake  Fore  I 

Mrs.  Mollie  Cheek,  Stenographer  1314  Kent  R  | 

Mrs.  June  Denton,  Stenographer  Raleigh,  R.  f 


DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Felix  S.  Barker,  Director  2302  Beechridge  R I 

John  W.  Magill,  Associate,  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped  611  Daniels  i  | 

Mrs.  Virginia  G.  Hall,  Secretary  305  N.  Main,  Wake  Fore 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANNING 


John  L.  Cameron,  Director  Raleigh,  R. 

W.  L.  Lathan,  Educational  Consultant  401  S.  Boylan  A 

John  W.  Sherman,  Engineer  3005  Carroll  I 

Edward  L.  Frazelle,  Engineer  821  Wake  Forest  I  j 

Leon  Thompson,  Engineer  824  Brighton  Pjfl 

Marvin  R.  A.  Johnson,  Design  Consultant  2911  Banbury  I  I 

J.  P.  Milam,  Design  Consultant  2714  St.  Mary's  f 

D.  D.  Adams,  Architectural  Draftsman  1210  Glenwood  A 

Mrs.  Margelene  Turnage,  Stenographer  629  B.  Daniels 

Mrs.  Margaret  Parrish,  Stenographer  Raleigh,  R. 

Mrs.  Connie  C.  Stephenson,  Secretary  Raleigh,  R.  fl 


*  Cooperative  program  with  State  Board  of  Health. 

t  Also  Assistant  Director  of  Local  Health  Administration,  State  Board  of  Health. 
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DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

J.  Warren  Smith,  Director  2626  Dover  Rd. 

Miss  Ruby  Lucas,  Secretary  1025  Nichols  Dr. 

Agriculture 

A.  G.  Bullard,  Supervisor  Cary 

H.  T.  Gryder,  Assistant  Supervisor  Raleigh 

R.  J.  Peeler,  Assistant  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  FFA  Work  2812  Kilgore  St. 

Mrs.  Nell  Clifton,  Accounting  Clerk  3017  Mayview  Rd. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Buchanan,  Accounting  Clerk  2608  Wells  Ave. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Hughey,  Stenographer  1103  Canterbury  Rd. 

E.  N.  Meekins,  District  Supervisor  3310  Clark  Ave. 

J.  M.  Osteen,  District  Supervisor  Rockingham 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Covington,  Stenographer  Rockingham 

T.  B.  Elliot,  District  Supervisor  Woodland 

Mrs.  Hildegard  Meyers,  Typist  Clerk  Woodland 

N.  B.  Chestnutt,  District  Supervisor  Whiteville 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  King,  Stenographer  Whiteville 

Homer  E.  Beam,  District  Supervisor  Box  7496,  Asheville 

Veterans  Farmer  Training  Program 

R.  L.  Deaton.  Accounting  Clerk  2120  Cowper  Dr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Lancaster,  Clerical  Unit  Supervisor  2405  Churchill  Rd. 

Miss  Leona  Pettitt,  Typist  Clerk  G-2  Raleigh  Apts. 

Miss  Dora  Shrago,  Typist  Clerk  125  Halifax  St. 

K.  E.  Stokes,  Assistant  Supervisor  Severn 

T.  H.  Mills,  Assistant  Supervisor  Box  69,  Welcome 

J.  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Assistant  Supervisor  Spring  Hope,  R.  3,  Box  35 

Home  Economies 

Miss  Catherine  T.  Dennis,  Supervisor  2516  Beechridge  Rd. 

Miss  Mary  Hines  Leonard,  Assistant  Supervisor  1647  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

Mrs.  Faye  T.  Coleman,  Assistant  Supervisor  1647  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

Miss  Louise  Swann,  Assistant  Supervisor  Box  7496,  Asheville 

Miss  Mary  Elkins,  Stenographer  F-4  Shelton  Apts. 

Miss  Marjorie  Hopkins,  Stenographer  Cary 

Mrs.  Esther  B.  Bell,  Accounting  Clerk......  Youngsville,  R.  1 

Trades  and  Industries 

Murray  D.  Thornburg,  Supervisor  Durham 

A.  Wade  Martin,  Assistant  Supervisor  Cary 

Miss  Miriam  Daughtry,  Supervisor  Practical  Nursing  Country  Club  Homes 

Miss  Annette  Casey,  Stenographer  102  E.  North  St. 

Miss  Marilyn  Murdock,  Stenographer  1223  Mordecai  Dr. 

Mrs.  Janet  Dixon,  Typist  1118  Brighton  Rd 

Distributive  Education 

T.  Carl  Brown,  Supervisor  2317  Lake  Dr. 

Miss  Audrey  Price,  Stenographer  102  E.  North  St. 

Guidance  Services 

Miss  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  Supervisor  Grosvenor  Apts. 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Morris,  Stenographer  F-6  Grosvenor  Apts. 

School  Lunch 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  Supervisor  2402  Clark  Ave. 

Mrs.  Alene  Mintz,  Area  Supervisor  3208  Bertie  St. 

Miss  Martha  B.  Barnett,  Area  Supervisor  2014  Wake  Forest  Rd. 

Miss  Virginia  Benfield,  Typist  Clerk  Garner 

Miss  Nina  Lee  Corbett,  Area  Supervisor  16  Kenilworth  Rd.,  Asheville 

Donald  Jones,  Typist  Clerk  Clayton,  R.  2 

Mrs.  Ava  H.  Driver,  Stenographer  Clerk  N.  St.,  Zebulon 

Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Farrier,  Area  Supervisor  B-l  Shelton  Apts. 

Miss  Edna  Garrett,  Area  Supervisor  C-12  Washington  Terrace 

Otis  R.  Lee,  Field  Auditor  120  Hawthorne  Rd. 

Miss  Bobbie  Lou  Poole,  Stenographer  Clerk  562  New  Bern  Ave. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Powell,  Accounting  Clerk  Wake  Forest  Rd. 

Miss  Nan  Preas,  Area  Supervisor  2507  Fairview  Rd. 

Mrs.  Joan  N.  Privette,  Accounting  Clerk,  Fourth  St.,  Wendell 

Linwood  E.  Quinn,  Field  Auditor  Forest  Dr.,  Garner 

Mrs.  Sabrie  W.  Reid,  Area  Supervisor  Plymouth 

Miss  Kathryn  Newton,  Stenographer  Clerk  714  Sasser  St. 

Miss  Margaret  Saunders,  Typist  Clerk  960  Harp  Terrace 

Mrs.  Betty  Averett,  Stenographer  353V*  Whitaker  Mill  Rd. 
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Mrs.  Nora  Weathers,  Accounting  Clerk  500  W.  Park  Dr. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Woodard,  Area  Supervisor  Durham  Highway 

Bruce  Harrington,  Accounting  Clerk  Box  75,  Montcure 

William  V.  Young,  Principal  Accounting  Clerk  1510  Hillsboro  St. 

Joseph  Walden,  Typist  Clerk  Wendell,  R.  2J 

Victor  Barfleld,  Field  Auditor  11  Elizabeth  St. 

Veterans  Education 

State  Office: 

Gilmore  W.  Johnson,  Supervisor  Garnen 

Miss  Ann  Roberta  Hooks,  Stenographer  1025  Nichols  Dr 

Asheville  Area: 

William  V.  Workman,  Assistant  Supervisor  Asheville 

Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Clark,  Stenographer  Ashevilh 

Charlotte  Area: 

James  L.  Winningham,  Area  Supervisor  Charlottitj 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Franklin,  Stenographer  Charlotte 

Raleigh  Area: 

A.  D.  Lassiter,  Assistant  Supervisor  Claytoi  i 

Charles  J.  McClees,  Assistant  Supervisor  Rocky  Mounifl 

Wilmington  Area: 

J.  E.  Martin,  Area  Supervisor  Wilmingtow 

Mrs.  Juliet  S.  Harrell,  Stenographer  Wilmington 

Winston-Salem  Area: 

J.  R.  Simmons,  Area  Supervisor  Winston-Saler 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Pegram,  Stenographer  Winston-Salei 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


Central  Office,  Raleigh: 


Chas.  H.  Warren,  Director  710  Glenwood  Avenu 

H.  E.  Springer,  Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services  2708  Vanderbilt  Avenu 

C.  L.  Haney,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Restoration  2708  Van  Dyke  Avenu 

R.  B.  Hawkins,  Supervisor  of  Guidance,  Training  &  Placement  2108  St.  James  Roa 

A.  B.  Starnes,  District  Supervisor  2801  Claremont  Roa 

T.  M.  Wilson,  District  Supervisor  Route  1.  Game 

Mrs.  Mary  Dell  Phifer,  Research  Analyst  218  Hillcrest  Roa 

Homer  N.  Culbreth,  Accounting  Clerk  1009  W.  Peace  Stre< 

Jas.  Arthur  McRae,  Accounting  Clerk  107  Chamberlain  Strei 

Mrs.  Josephine  G.  Vaughn,  Accounting  Clerk  3318  Octavia  Stre* 

Mrs.  Pauline  Gower,  Clerk  Box  3309,  Garner  Roa 

Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Pope,  File  Clerk  .  404  Penny  Street,  Game 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Parker,  Stenographer  Clerk  3033  Granville  Driv 

Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Upchurch,  Stenographer  Clerk  318  Avon  Dm 

Mrs.  Doris  D.  Russ,  Stenographer  Clerk  515  Mial  Strei 

Mrs.  Alta  C.  Washburn,  Stenographer  Clerk   311  Vance  Apartmeni 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Newman,  Stenographer  Clerk...  2214  Creston  Roa 

Mrs.  Nell  R.  Duke,  Stenographer  Clerk   Box  281,  Wende 


Asheville  Office: 

G.  R.  Galloway,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Route  2,  Box  4( 

James  T.  Yates,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Box  654,  Swannanc 

S.  R.  Blake,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Route  2,  Box  4( 

Robert  W.  Gibson,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  20  N.  Liberty  S 

Miss  Ruby  Lee  Reeves,  Stenographer  Clerk  Route  2,  Box  1,  Mars  Hi 

Miss  Hazel  Lee  Swann,  Stenographer  Clerk  135  Flint  Stre 


Charlotte  Office: 

C.  A.  McDaniel,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor    830  Jefferson  Drr 

Virgil  White,  Rehabilitation  Counselor   5439  Wedgewood  Dri 

A.  C.  Warman,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Route  1,  Box  2 

George  B.  Riddle,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  510  N.  Church  Stre 

Max  L.  Riddle,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor   618  N.  Juniper  St.  Kannapol 

Miss  Anne  P.  Nichols,  Stenographer  Clerk  4100  Glenwood  Road,  Ea 

Miss  Earlene  Jacobs,  Stenographer  Clerk   510  Central  Avem 


Durham  Office:  * 

H.  L.  Earp,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor   1713  James  Stre  I 

Aaron  M.  Conn,  Rehabilitation  Counselor   1712  James  Stre  I  l| 

Miss  Jean  E.  Kirkman,  Counselor  for  the  Tuberculous  Route  7,  Burlingt<  I 

Miss  Nancy  R.  Ratcliffe,  Stenographer  Clerk  2215  Elder  Stre  | 
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Fayetteville  Office: 

J.  E.  Hamilton,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  222  Sunset  Avenue 

Joseph  A.  Savage,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Route  6 

Mrs.  Jean  B.  Brisson,  Stenographer  Clerk  469  McBain  Drive 

Greensboro  Office: 

T.  L.  McClellan,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  2001  Delwood  Drive 

E.  W.  Brafford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Box  2,  Elon  College 

P.  W.  Dieffenderfer,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  900  Weaver  Drive,  Lexington 

William  F.  Baxter,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  4708  Winston  Road 

Jack  L.  Windley,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  205  Wentworth  Drive 

Miss  Nancy  S.  Bell,  Stenographer  Clerk  842  Worth  Street 

Mrs.  Laura  W.  Vestal,  Stenographer  Clerk  ,  709  Park  Avenue 

Greenville  Office: 

W.  H.  Brown,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  1904  E.  6th  Street 

H.  A.  Hendrix,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  402  Student  Street 

B.  A.  Sandick,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  607  S.  Oak  Street 

R.  D.  Connell,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  205  Warren  Street 

Miss  Florence  O.  Phelps,  Stenographer  Clerk  551  Evans  Street 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Ross,  Stenographer  Clerk  900  Forbes  Court 

Hickory  Office: 

J.  H.  Clippard,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  1311  Greenwood  Cliff,  Charlotte 

Chas.  C.  Neill,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  1031  14th  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Mrs.  Wilma  C.  Lail,  Stenographer  Clerk  59  18th  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Raleigh  Office: 

W.  Rea  Parker,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  K-l-B  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

J.  J.  Beale,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  2633  Churchill  Road 

W.  E.  Buford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  705  Harris  Street 

W.  B.  Clark,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  1609  N.  Blount  Street 

Mrs.  Cecil  Ann  Stallings,  Stenographer  Clerk  2550  Glenwood  Avenue — Apt.  U 

Mrs.  Marie  P.  Fesperman,  Stenographer  Clerk  3020  Farrior  Road 

Salisbury  Office: 

R.  L.  Denny,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  219  Earnhardt  Avenue 

J.  W.  Wilhelm,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Route  2,  Box  301 

Mrs.  Lorraine  R.  Evans,  Stenographer  Clerk  Box  114,  Granite  Quarry 

Wilmington  Office: 

A.  A.  Chiemiego,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  107  Floral  Parkway 

L.  K.  Parker,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  2211  Plaza  Drive 

Mrs.  Clarine  P.  Hall,  Stenographer  Clerk  210  Montgomery  Avenue 

Winston-Salem  Office: 

E.  W.  Crawford,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  1261  Peace  Haven  Road 

Thomas  E.  Styers,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  323  14th  Street,  N.  E. 

Mis.  Billie  F.  Washburn,  Stenographer  Clerk  410  Lockland  Avenue 


CONTROLLER'S  OFFICE 

C  D.  Douglas,  Controller  2621  Dover  Road 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Secretary  D-102  Boylan  Apts. 

DIVISION  OF  AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

A.  C.  Davis,  Director  2818  Fowler  Avenue 

Paul  D.  Pendergraft,  Assistant  Director  2716  Peachtree  Street 

Mrs.  Alma  B.  Moore,  Secretary  D-4  Country  Club  Homes 

Miss  Pansy  Rogers,  Secretary  Cary 

Miss  Carolina  Avera,  Accountant  203  White  Apts. 

Mrs.  Millie  Lou  Scott,  Assistant  Accountant  Apex 

Miss  Kate  Dunn  Elmore,  Accountant  123  Forest  Road 

Carl  H.  Walker,  Accountant  Bailey 

litj  Selby  E.  Stokes,  Administrative  Assistant  1000  Canterbury  Road 

C.  H.  Woody,  Junior  Auditor  2460  Milburnie  Rd. 

W.  H.  Middleton,  Accountant  2202  St.  Mary's  Street 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abbott,  Accountant  2211  Byrd  Street 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Riley,  Accounting  Clerk  2316  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Laura  Elizabeth  Batts,  Typist  Clerk  Cary 

Miss  Iris  A.  Smith,  Typist  Clerk  Smithfleld 

Miss  Elizabeth  Norris,  Typist  Clerk  507  N.  Blount  St. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Burchette,  Accounting  Clerk  1111  Southerlund  Rd. 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Young,  Accounting  Clerk  134  Woodburn  Road 

Mrs.  Anne  R.  McDonald,  Accounting  Clerk  123  Woodburn  Road 

Mrs.  Celna  B.  Mills,  Accounting  Clerk  605  Lakeside  Dr.,  Garner 

Miss  Maggie  Stroud,  Typist  Clerk  216  Halifax  Street 
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DIVISION  OF  INSURANCE 


Thomas  B.  Winborne,  Director  2650  Davis  St. 

Harvey  K.  Winslow,  Engineer  101  Ralph  Dr.,  Cary 

Mrs.  Florence  W.  Moore,  Secretary  2011%  Fairview  Rd. 

Mrs.  Nancy  N.  Davis,  Stenographer  1618  Hillsboro  St. 

Frederick  K.  Calverley,  Engineer  1205  Brighton  Rd. 

Arthur  M.  Varner,  Engineer  704  Glenwood  Ave. 


DIVISION  OF  PLANT  OPERATION 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Director  319  S.  Boylan  Ave. 

C.  H.  Jourdan,  Engineer  Siler  City 

Mrs.  Sara  K.  Fort,  Secretary  Route  1,  Wake  Forest 


DIVISION  OF  TEACHER  ALLOTMENT  AND  GENERAL  CONTROL 

J.  E.  Hunter,  Director  2215  Circle  Dr. 

Mrs.  Jean  F.  Folk,  Secretary  2128  Milburnie  Rd. 


DIVISION  OF  TEXTBOOKS 


Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Director  603  S.  Boylan  Ave. 

A.  J.  Dickson,  Assistant  Director  Garner 

M.  W.  Fowler,  Accounting  Clerk  3203  Bedford  Ave. 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Walton,  Secretary  Raleigh,  Route  6 

Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Burgess,  Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator  Garner 

Miss  Gloria  G.  Dew,  Stenographer  903  W.  South  St. 

Mrs.  Alice  R.  Lanford,  Typist  Clerk  429  Guilford  Circle 

Mrs.  Jean  R.  Pollard,  Typist  Clerk  Cary 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Newton,  Accounting  Clerk  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Barnes,  Typist  Clerk  105  W.  Whitaker  Mill  Rd. 

Mrs.  Mozelle  B.  Bailey  314  N.  Boundary  St. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  G.  Fleming,  Typist  Clerk  19  Dixie  Trail 

J.  J.  Kelly,  Warehouse  Foreman  1202  Watauga  St. 

I.  H.  Baker,  Stock  Clerk  502  Smithfleld  St. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk  404  West  North  St. 

Mrs.  Edna  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk  2425  Weslev  Rd. 

Arthur  H.  Castleberry,  Stock  Clerk  2311  Poole  Rd. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Tippett,  Stock  Clerk  220  W.  Lane  St. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Perry,  Stock  Clerk  407  N.  Wilmington  St. 

John  M.  Holden,  Stock  Clerk  Wake  Forest 

Rene  J.  Labat,  Stock  Clerk   .  320  E.  Martin  St. 

Bobby  Lee  Horton,  Stock  Clerk   Zebulon 

William  B.  Rogers,  Stock  Clerk  Wake  Forest,  Route  1 

Sammy  V.  Sanderford,  Stock  Clerk   Garner 

Dwight  P.  Whitaker,  Stock  Clerk  Garner 


DIVISION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 


C.  C.  Brown,  Director  3020  Ruffin  Street 

Miss  Rachel  Sumner,  Secretary  114  East  Jones  St. 

Delphos  J.  Dark,  Transportation  Assistant  2815  Anderson  Dr. 

T.  E.  Glass,  Equipment  Superintendent  Apex 

R.  B.  Williams,  Equipment  Superintendent  2813  Anderson  Dr. 

J.  Roy  Keen,  Equipment  Superintendent  Goldsboro 

G.  E.  Crawley,  Bus  Route  Supervisor  Wiison,  Box  71 

L.  W.  Alexander,  Bus  Route  Supervisor   Newton 

M.  P.  Bradford,  Clerk  227  E.  Edenton  St. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Thomas  J.  Pearsall,  Chairman   Rocky  Mount 

W.  T.  Joyner,  Vice-Chairman   Raleish 

Lunsford  Crew  Roanoke  Rapids 

it.    U.    Huffman   Mor^anton 

WilUam   Medford  "ZZZZZZZ^^Wayn^sville 

5',  Cloyd  Philpott  Lexington 

Edward  F.  Yarborough  Louisburg 
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BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  Chairman  Asheville 

L.  P.  McLendon,  Vice-Chairman  Greensboro 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Easterling,  Secretary  Rocky  Mount 

N.  Elton  Aydlett  Elizabeth  City 

Wm.  D.  Herring  Rose  Hill 

W.  J.  Kennedy  Durham 

Robert   Lassiter,  Jr  Charlotte 

Charles  H.  Reynolds  Spindale 


Harris  Purks,  Director,  Raleigh 

Kenneth  C.  Batchelor,  Budget  Analyst,  Raleigh 


TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION 

I.  E.  Ready,  Chairman  Roanoke  Rapids  City  Schools,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Elementary  Division  High  School  Division 

Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Abbott,  Box  602,  Bryson  City  Claire  Freeman,  Needham  Broughton  High 
Marie  Haigwood,  Yadkin  County  Schools,  Yad-  School,  Raleigh 

kinville  Sarah  E  Hamilton,  1301  North  Chestnut  St., 
Margaret  E.  McGimsey,  R.  5,  Morganton  Lumberton 

fa'  Y.'mSS^ShSS'lK  School,  HI*  '«*  1039  *—  Dr-  Ch«>°»e 

Point  Catherine  Whitener,  Boyden  High  School,  Sal- 
Mrs.   Helen  D.  Wolff,  Elmhurst  Elementary  isbury 

School,  Greenville  Helen  D.  Wilkin,  1520  Glover  St.,  Henderson 


STATE  HOLIDAY  SCHEDULE 

(Observed  by  State  Employees) 

Labor  Day  September  2,  19t>< 

Veterans  Day  November  11,  1957 

Thanksgiving  Day  November  28,  1957 

iChristmas  December  24-26,  Inc.  1957 

New  Year's  Day   January  1,  1958 

Easter  Monday  April  7,  1958 

Confederate  Memorial  Day  May  10,  1958 

independence  Day  July  4,  1958 


N.  C.  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  FOR  BETTER  SCHOOLS 


:olt  McPherson,  Chairman  High  Point 

'ohn  R.  Baggett,  Jr  Lillington 

lit.  F.  Beasley,  Jr  Monroe 

jlenry   Belk  Goldsboro 

jloward  E.  Carr  Greensboro 

jS.  P.  Cross  Gatesville 

Urs.  Ruth  Dailey  Durham 

iOm   I.    Davis  Selma 

truce   Drysdale  Hendersonville 

ohn  R.  Foster  Greensboro 

|.   S.   Gilford  Hickory 

lush  Hamrick,  Jr  Shelby 

bavid  R.  Johnson  Yanceyville 

|.  Chevis  Kerr,  Sr  Clinton 

ugh  Lobdell  ...Charlotte 

I.  A.  Mattox  Murphy 

g.  R.  Mauney,  Jr.,  Cherryville 


C.  A.  McKnight  Charlotte 

Dr.  W.  C.  Mebane  Wilmington 

Joseph  Moye  Greenville 

Dr.  T.  E.  Powell  Elon  College 

W.  Frank  Redding,  Jr  Asheboro 

Mrs.   W.   H.  Romm  Moyock 

Ernest  Ross  Box  1046,  Marion 

W.  W.  Sutton  Goldsboro 

Ray  Wilkinson  Rocky  Mount 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey  Box  8115,  Asheville 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Watkins  Chirlotte 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Jarnagin  Raleigh 

W.    E.    Horner  Sanford 

W.  D.  Herring  Rose  Hill 

Stuart  J.  Black  Concord 

Dr.  Paul  Bishop  Rich  Square 


Advisory  Panel  to  N.  C.  Citizens  Committee 

jr.  L.  S.  Cozart,  Concord,  President,  Barber-Scotia  College 
jr.  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina 
(jr.  Jasper  Memory,  Winston-Salem,  Wake  Forest  College 
f.  Leo  Jenkins,  Greenville,  East  Carolina  College 

jr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
r.  J.  Lem  Stokes,  II,  Misenheimer,  President  Pfeiffer  College 
Jr.  O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville.  Superintendent,  Duplin  County  Schools 
r.  A.  S.  Hurlburt,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

NEWS  OF  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION,  published  four  times  a  year  by  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Childhood  Education. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  BULLETIN,  published  twice  a  year  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Classroom  Teachers,  North  Carolina  Education  Association. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association, 
Raleigh. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PARENT-TEACHER  BULLETIN,  published  monthly  (except  June.  July 
and  August)  cooperatively  by  the  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION  BULLETIN,  published  quarterly  by  The 

North  Carolina  School  Board  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  ENGLISH  TEACHER,  published  four  times  per  year  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 

by  the  North  Carolina  English  Teachers  Association. 
TARHEEL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  BULLETIN,  quarterly  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Council 

for  the  Social  Studies,  Duke  University,  Durham. 
THE   HIGH   SCHOOL   JOURNAL,   published   by   the   University   of   North   Carolina,  Chape*! 

Hill. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  AUDIO-VISUALIST,  published  four  times  a  year  in  November,  Jan- 
uary, March  and  May  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Audio-Visual  Department  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS  RECORD,  published  quarterly  by  the  North  Carolina 
(Negro)  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN,  issued  monthly  except  June,  July  an< 
August  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


SECRETARIES  OF  EXAMINING  BOARDS 

Accountant  Examiners,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Certified  Public  R.  Glenn  Snipes,  Ashevilh 

Architectural  Examination  and  Registration,  State  Board  of  John  Erwing  Ramsay,  Salisbury 

Barber  Examiners,  State  Board  of  J.  Marvin  Cheek,  Raleigl 

Chiropody  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  Donald  J.  Cameron,  Wilmingtoi 

Chiropractic  Examiners,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Peters,  Rocky  Moun 

Contractors,  N.  C.  Licensing  Board  for  James  M.  Wells,  Jr.,  Raleigl 

Cosmetic  Art  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Wallace,  Durhan 

Dental  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Guion,  Charlott< 

Electrical  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  of  Elizabeth  E.  Anderson,  Raleigl 

Embalmers  Licensing  Board  J.  T.  Pugh,  Jr.,  Ashebori 

Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors,  State  Board  of  Registration  for  R.  B.  Rice,  Raleigl 

Law  Examiners,  State  Board  of  E.  L.  Cannon,  Raleigl 

Library  Certification  Board  Charlesanna  Fox,  Ashebori 

Medical  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Combs,  Raleigl 

Nursing  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of  Mrs.  Priscilla  D.  Ballance,  Wilsoi 

Opticians,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  H.  L.  Ridgeway,  Jr.,  Raleigl 

Optometry,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Dr.  K.  W.  Ramsey,  Marioi 

Osteopathic  Examination  and  Registration, 

N.  C.  State  Board  of  Dr.  Frank  R.  Heine,  Greensbor 

Pest  Control  Commission,  Structural  D.  L.  Wray,  Raleig! 

Pharmacy,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  H.  C.  McAlister,  Chapel  Hil 

Physical  Therapists,  State  Examining  Committee  of  Margaret  Moore,  Chapel  Hi! 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors, 

State  Board  of  Examiners  of  J.  M.  Jarrett,  Raleig 

Tile  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  for  Licensing  George  W.  Carter,  Kinsto 

Veterinary  Medical  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of  Dr.  J.  I.  Cornwell,  Ashevill 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

R.  M.  Lee,  President  Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hr 

Gordan  W.  Blackwell,  Vice-President  Woman's  College,  Greensbor 

James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary-Treasurer  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleig 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

A.  L.  Turner,  President  North  Carolina  College,  Durhai 

C.  A.  Chick,  Vice-President  State  Teachers  College,  Fayettevill 

George  L.  Davis,  Secretary  State  Teachers  College,  Elizabeth  Cit 

Rudolph  Jones,  Asst.  Secretary  State  Teachers  College,  Fayettevill 

F.  P.  Payne,  Treasurer  Raleig 


The  North  Carolina  Education  Association 
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UNITED  FORCES  FOR  EDUCATION 

N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
N.  C.  Education  Association 

N.  C.  Division  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 

N.  C.  School  Board  Association 

N.  C.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

N.  C.  State  Grange 

N.  C.  Farm  Bureau 

N.  C.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION 

Ralph  L.  Fike,  President  Wilson 

W.  W.  Sutton,  Vice-President  Goldsboro 

William  H.  Wagoner,  Associate  Executive  Secretary  Chapel  Hill 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters  Staff — Raleigh 

Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  Executive  Secretary 

Miss  Edith  Gilbert,  Director  of  Records  and  Accounts 

W.  Amos  Abrams,  Editor,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 

John  G.  Bikle,  Advertising  Manager,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 

Lloyd  Isaacs,  Director,  Professional  Services  Mrs.  Peggy  Manchester,  Secretary 

Claude  Farrell,  Director  of  Lay  Relations  Miss  Viola  Merritt,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Phebe  Emmons,  Field  Secretary  Miss  Dail  Claridge,  Secretary 

Clyde  Erwin,  Jr.,  Field  Secretary  Mrs.  Rubie  R.  Bikle,  Office  Manager 

Mrs.  Mabel  Bailey,  Secretary  Plummer  Hall,  Building  Custodian 
Mrs.  Ruth  Pettigrew,  Secretary 


Board  of  Directors 

!EX  OFFICIO  : 

President,  Rosalie  Andrews,  Charlotte 
I  Vice-President,  Glenn  Robertson,  Mount  Airy 
Immediate  Past  President,  0.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville 
N.  E.  A.  Director,  Earl  Funderburk,  Asheville 
State  Supt.,  Charles  F.  Carroll 
Ex.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  Raleigh 

DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES  : 
Western  District — Mrs.  Edna  F.  Rogers,  Waynesville 
South  Piedmont  District — Esther  Howard,  Lenoir 
Northwestern  District — James  Storie,  Blowing  Rock 
North  Central  District — G.  T.  Proft'it,  Lillington 
|Northeastern  District — Fodie  H.  Hodges,  Greenville 
Southeastern  District — C.  E.  Morrison,  Rowland 


>:j  District  Presidents 

olWestern  District — Sam  Wilde,  Jr.,  Asheville 

t  (South  Piedmont  District — Laxton  Hamrick,  Mount  Holly 

I  Northwestern  District — Mrs.  Christina  R.  Christian,  White  Plains 

It  North  Central  District— F.  D.  Kesler,  Henderson 

Northeastern  District — Frank  Fuller,  Greenville 
,1 Southeastern  District— E.  M.  Thompson,  Burgaw 

ml 

Presidents  of  Divisions 

Classroom  Teachers — Mrs.  Hazel  Curtright,  Box  350,  Raleigh 
tfigher  Education— Donald  Tarbet,  U.  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill 
Superintendents — W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis 
°rincipals — E.  Faust  Johnson,  Ayden 
J  pirectors  of  Instruction — Alma  Browning,  Canton 

)!  I 

Presidents  of  Departments 

Agriculture — S.  B.  Lacey,  Jr.,  Jefferson  School,  Jefferson 
pxt — Gwendolyn  Doggett,  High  Point  City  Schools,  High  Point 
\.udio  Visual — James  Carruth,  Fayetteville  City  Schools,  Fayetteville 
Bible — Katherine  Wicker,  New  Hanover  High  School,  Wilmington 
Business  Education— Wade  Hampton,  Jr.,  A.  C.  Reynolds  School,  RFD  G,  Asheville 
^Educational  Secretaries — Lula  Burrell,  Tryon  City  Schools,  Tryon 
:|Elementary  Education — Elizabeth  Sparkman,  Griffith  School,  Winston-Salem 

English— Jessie  Belle  Lewis,  Chapel  Hill  High  School,  Chapel  Hill 
•[Jramatic  Arts — (No  officers  elected) 

^trench — Mrs.  Ruth  Walker,  LaGrange  School,  LaGrange 
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Future  Teachers — Vernon  Culpepper,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 
Guidance  Services — Julia  Barrett,  Josephus  Daniels  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation — Dr.  Harold  Barrow,  Wake  Forest  College,  Win- 
ston-Salem 

Home  Economics— Mrs.  Nina  Tharpe,  Ronda 

Industrial  Arts — Lloyd  Stevens,  Goldsboro  Junior  High  School,  Goldsboro 

Industrial  Education — Bruce  B.  Roberts,  Senior  High  School,  High  Point 

Latin— Edward  F.  Olechovsky,  Myers  Park  High  School,  2400  Colony  Road,  Charlotte 

Mathematics — Robert  Cleary,  Roanoke  Rapids  High  School,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Modern  Foreign  Language — R.  E.  Duke,  Nathaniel  Green  High  School,  Route  1,  Liberty 

Music — Charles  L.  Isley,  Jr.,  Waynesville  High  School,  Waynesville 

School  Librarians — Julia  Graham,  Charlotte  City  Schools,  Charlotte 

Science — Jim  W.  Owen,  David  Millard  Junior  High  School,  Asheville 

Council  for  Social  Studies — Lynn  Kerbaugh,  Barbee  School,  Raleigh 

Spanish— Mrs.  Gwyndola  Fish,  Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hill 

Special  Class  Teachers — Florence  Andrews,  Statesville  City  Schools,  Statesville 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Officers 


S.  D.  Williams,  President  Elizabeth  City 

C.  J.  Barber,  Vice-President  Clarkton 

W.  L.  Greene,  Executive  Secretary  Raleigh 

N.  H.  Harris,  Treasurer  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Geneva  J.  Bowe,  Recording  Secretary  Murfreesborcj 


Executive  Committee 
R.  D.  Armstrong,  1958  W.  R.  Collins,  1959  J.  E.  Belton,  1960 

r'  r'  ?r?thn'iq?88  C-  U-  DeBeri>y'  1959  Miss  R-  Elaine  Clark,  1960 

MVs  Ida  H  Duncan,  1958  A-  H  Peeler>  1959  Mrs-  Dora  R  Humphery,  1960 

District  Presidents 

Coastal  Plain  C.  B.  Stewart,  Kinston 

Northeastern  W.  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City 

Piedmont  T.  R.  Speigner,  Durham 

Southeastern  F.    G.   Shipman,  Rowland 

Western  A.  B.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem 


Division,  Department,  and  Section  Chairmen 

DIVISION  OF  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS— Mrs.  Esmeralda  R.  Hawkins,  Rocky  Mount 

A.  Department  of  Elementary  Teachers — Mrs.  G.  R.  Cheek,  Durham 

1.  Section  of  Primary  Teachers — Mrs.  Ruby  Banks,  Raleigh 

2.  Section  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers — T.  E.  Basnight,  Graham 

B.  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers — Miss  Spellman  Lane,  Charlotte 

1.  Section  of  English  Teachers — Mrs.  C.  H.  Kelley,  Greensboro 

2.  Section  of  Foreign  Language  Teachers — Miss  Mertye  Rice,  Charlotte 

3.  Section  of  Social  Science  Teachers — Quinton  Wall,  Smithfield 

4.  Section  of  Math.  &  Science  Teachers — S.  G.  Littlejohn,  Hamlet 

C.  Department  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children — Mrs.  E.  D.  Koontz,  Salisbury 

D.  Department  of  Retired  Teachers — L.  H.  Hall,  Salisbury 

DIVISION  OF  SPECIALIZED  EDUCATION— G.  L.  Foxwell,  Raleigh 

A.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Teachers — Mrs.  Lemuel  Boulware,  Kings  Mountain 

B.  Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers — H.  M.  Hargrave,  Acme 

C.  Department  of  Industrial  Education  Teachers — W.  D.  Bryant,  Wilmington 

1.  Section  of  Industrial  Arts  Teachers — E.  S.  Houston,  Kinston 

2.  Section  of  Trades  &  Diversified  Occupations  Teachers — W.  D.  Bryant,  Wilmington 

D.  Department  of  Music  Teachers — Mrs.  E.  M.  M.  Kelly,  Raleigh 

E.  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  Teachers — Miss  Alma  Blake,  Charlotte 

F.  Department  of  Business  Education  Teachers — J.  V.  Turner,  Durham 

1.   Section  of  Educational  Secretaries — Mrs.  Mable  B.  Wright,  Raleigh 

G.  Department  of  Extension  Education — H.  H.  Price,  Wadesboro 

H.  Department  of  Librarians — Mrs.  Neutrice  Merritt,  Clinton 

I.  Department  of  Guidance — A.  F.  Jackson,  Greensboro 

J.   Department  of  Bible  Teachers  —Miss  Eva  L.  Merritt,  Durham 
K.  Department  of  Art  Teachers— Mrs.  Madge  B.  Allen,  Greenville 
L.  Department  of  Audio  Visual  Aids — A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensboro 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  &  SUPERVISORS— N.  M.  McMillan,  Weldon 

A.  Department  of  Supervisors — Miss  Maude  Freeman,  Weldon 

B.  Department  of  Principals — E.  E.  Waddell,  Albemarle 

1.  Section  of  Elementary  Principals — O.  N.  Freeman,  Charlotte 

2.  Section  of  High  School  Principals — M.  L.  Wilson,  Selma 

DIVISION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION— C.  G.  Winston,  Greensboro 

A.  Department  of  Administration — (Unreported) 

B.  Department  of  Instruction — A.  E.  Weatherford,  Durham 

C.  Department  of  Future  Teachers  of  America — Mrs.  Loreno  M.  Marrow,  Greensboro 
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TEACHERS'  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT 

SYSTEM 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Edwin  Gill,  Chairman,  Raleigh  H.  L.  Stephenson,  Smithfield 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Swindell,  Durham 

Clyde  W.  Gordon,  Burlington  Sam  J.  Burrow,  Jr.,  Asheboro 

Claude  L.  Love,  Raleigh  Thomas  F.  Royall,  Wadesboro 

Nathan  Yelton,  Executive  Secretary 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Miss  Sarah  Lock,  President,  1920  Crescent  Ave.,  Charlotte  7 

Mrs.  J.  Duke  Haynie,  Vice-President,  Nursery-Kindergarten,  704  Rush  Rd.,  Fayetteville 

Miss  Nancy  White,  Vice-President,  Primary,  Curry  School,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Gussie  Parker,  Vice-President,  Grammar  Gr.,  Clinton 

Mrs.  Jane  Duncan,  Recording  Secretary,  1307-D  Eaton  PL,  High  Point 

Miss  Kathryn  Morrow,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mooresville 

G.  Harold  Miller,  Treasurer,  Central  School,  Gastonia 

Miss  Sally  Klingenschmitt,  ACEI  Representative,  Box  30,  ECC,  Greenville 
Miss  Margaret  Flintom,  Adviser,  B-3-61  Myrtle  Apts.,  Charlotte 

Mrs.  Nina  P.  Booker,  Ed.  NEWS  OF  CHILDHOOD  ED.,  412  S.  Chapman  St.,  Greensboro 


LOCAL  HEALTH  OFFICERS 

City,  County  or  District  Health  Officer  and  Address 

Alamance  .   Dr.  W.  L.  Norville,  Burlington 

Alleghany-Ashe-W^   Dr.  M.  B.  H.  Michal,  Boone 

Anson  *Dr.  Warren  D.  Carter,  Wadesboro 

Avery-Yancey-Mitchell   Dr.  Cameron  F.  McRae,  Burnsville 

Beaufort  Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Washington 

Bertie  Dr.  W.  S.  Cann,  Windsor 

Bladen  Dr.  David  Tingle,  Elizabethtown 

Brunswick  Dr.  C.  B.  Davis,  Southport 

Buncombe  Dr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  Box  7525,  Asheville 

Burke  Dr.   G.  F.  Reeves,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  Dr.  J.  Roy  Hege,  Concord 

Caldwell  Dr.  William  Happer,  Lenoir 

Carteret  *Dr.  Luther  Fulcher.  Beaufort 

Catawba-Lincoln-Alexander  Dr.  William  H.  Bandy,  Hickory 

Cherokee-Clay-Graham  ,  Murphy 

Cleveland  Dr.  Z.  P.  Mitchell,  Shelby 

Columbus  Dr.  Floyd  Johnson,  Whiteville 

Craven  Dr.  E.  D.  Hardin,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  Dr.  M.  T.  Foster,  Fayetteville 

Currituck-Dare  Dr.  W.  W.  Johnson,  Currituck 

Davidson  Dr.  J.  W.  Varner,  Lexington 

Davie-Yadkin  Dr.  B.  E.  Snider,  Mocksville 

Duplin  Dr.  John  F.  Powers,  Kenansville 

Durham  Dr.  J.  H.  Epperson,  Durham 

Edgecombe  Dr.  W.  A.  Browne,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  Dr.  Fred  G.  Pegg,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Dr.  A.  J.  Holton,  Louisburg 

Gaston  Dr.  B.  M.  Drake,  Gastonia 

Granville  Dr.  R.  0.  Jones,  Oxford 

Greene  Dr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Dr.  E.  H.  Ellinwood,  Greensboro 

Halifax  Dr.  Robert  F.  Young,  Halifax 

Harnett  Dr.  W.  B.  Hunter,  Lillington 

Haywood  Dr.  Raymond  K.  Butler,  Waynesville 

Henderson-Transylvania  *Dr.  J.  D.  Lutz,  Hendersonville 

*Dr.  C.  L.  Newland,  Brevard 

Hertford-Gates  Dr.  James  A.  Fields,  Winton 

Hoke  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilcox,  Raeford 

Hyde  Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  Swan  Quarter 

tredell  Dr.  Ernest  Ward,  Statesville 

Jackson-Macon-Swain     Dr.  H.  F.  Barnes,  Sylva 

Johnston  Dr.  E.  S.  Grady,  Smithfield 

ffoaes  Dr.  R.  J.  Jones,  Trenton 

;{?IJ°ir  Dr.  R.  J.  Jones,  Kinston 

McDowell  Dr.  W.  E.  Loftin,  Marion 

Madison  Dr.  Margery  J.  Lord,  Marshall 

Marti,11  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  Williamston 

Mecklenburg  Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Charlotte 


"Acting  Part-time. 
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Charlotte  Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Charlotte 

Montgomery  Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Troy 

Moore  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilcox,  Carthage 

Nash  Dr.  J.  S.  Chamblee,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount  Dr.  Georgia  V.  Mills,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  Dr.  C.  B.  Davis,  Wilmington 

Northampton  Dr.  W.  R.  Parker,  Jackson 

Onstlow  Dr.  Eleanor  H.  Williams,  Jacksonville 

Orange-Person-Chatham-Lee-Caswell  Dr.  0.  David  Garvin,  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank-Perquimans-Camden-Chowan  Dr.  B.  B.  McGuire,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  *Dr.  N.  C.  Wolfe,  Burgaw 

Pitt  ,  Greenville 

Randolph  Dr.  H.  C.  Whims,  Asheboro 

Richmond  *Dr.  T.  Boyce  Henry,  Rockingham 

Robeson  Dr.  E.  R.  Hardin,  Lumberton 

Rockingham  Dr.  Miles  J.  0.  Gullingsrud,  Spray 

Rowan  Dr.  C.  W.  Armstrong,  Salisbury 

Rutherford-Polk  Dr.  G.  0.  Moss,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  *Dr.  J.  Cooper  Howard,  Clinton 

Scotland  Dr.  K.  C.  Moore,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Albemarle 

Stokes  Dr.  M.  Elizabeth  Moore,  Danbury 

Surry  Dr.  R.  B.  C.  Franklin,  Mount  Airy 

Tyrrell-Washington  *Dr.  Claudius  McGowan,  Plymouth 

Union  Dr.  Clem  Ham,  Monroe 

Vance  Dr.  A.  D.  Gregg,  Henderson 

Wake  Dr.  A.  C.  Bulla,  Raleigh 

Warren  Dr.  A.  D.  Gregg,  Warrenton 

Wayne  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Chesson,  Jr.,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  Dr.  James  I.  Bumgarner,  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Campbell,  Wilson 


*Acting  Part-time. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Note — Under  present  laws  where  no  special  attendance  officer  is  employed,  the  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

County  Superintendent  and  Address 

Alamance  Gerard  J.  Anderson,  Graham 

Alexander  Luther  Dyson,  Taylorsville 

Alleghany  Mrs.  Rodney  F.  Busic,  Sparta 

Anson  Robert  H.  Ward,  Wadesborc 

Ashe  Frances  Tucker,  Jefferson 

Avery  W.  W.  Braswell,  Newlanc 

Beaufort  R.  A.  Phillips,  Washington 

Bertie  Mrs.  Norma  P.  Smith,  Windsor 

Bladen  Mrs.  Bessie  R.  Lyon,  Elizabethtown 

Brunswick  Mrs.  Bina  Scott  Roberts,  Southporl 

Buncombe  George  H.  Lawrence,  Ashevilh 

Burke  M.  J.  Lynam,  Morgantor 

Cabarrus  E.  Farrell  White,  Concorc 

Caldwell  Joseph  R.  Eller,  Lenoii 

Camden  Elizabeth  Sawyer,  Camdar 

Carteret  Georgie  P.  Hughes,  Beauforl 

Caswell  Maurice  Blevins,  Yanceyvilh 

Catawba  Joseline  Harding,  Newtor 

Chatham  Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd,  Pittsborc 

Cherokee  Mrs.  Johnsie  R.  Nunn,  Murphj 

Chowan  Mrs.  Carolyn  C.  McMullan,  Edentor 

Clay  Alvin  L  Penland,  Hayesvilh 

Cleveland  Jackson  S.  Hoyle.  Shelbj 

Columbus  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Wright,  Whitevilh 

Craven  Constance  F.  S.  Rabin,  New  Berr 

Cumberland  E.  L.  Hauser,  Fayettevilh 

Currituck  Mrs.  Pearl  J.  Hastings,  Curritucl 

Dare  Mrs.  Goldie  H.  Meekins,  Mantec 

Davidson  Junius  Grimes,  III,  Lexingtoi 

Davie  Mrs.  Leona  Graham  Smoot,  Mocksvilh 

Duplin  Mrs.  Thelma  D.  Taylor.  Kenansvilh 

Durham  W  E.  Stanley,  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Claudia  Edwa-ds,  Tarbon 

Forsyth  John  T.  McDowell,  Winston-Salen 

Franklin  Mrs.  Creighton  C.  Bunn,  Acting,  Louisburf 

Gaston  Graham  Ponder,  Gastonif 

Gates  Mrs   Clarine  G.  Carter.  Gatesvilh 

Graham  Mrs.  Christine  H.  Corp<ming,  Acting,  Robbinsvilh 

Granville  Will'am  W.  Mullen,  Oxforc 

J*r?f*ie-v  Rachel  Payne  Sugg,  Snow  Hil 

Guilford  l.  M.  Thompson,  Greensbon 


Sr\i  mf.k  Camps 
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County  Superintandent  and  Address 

Halifax  Joseph  I    B.  McCaulej    H  ib.fix 

Harnett".V///."//....  Lela  Moore  Hall,  Lillington 

Haywood....  Mrs.  Sam  L.  Queen,  Waynesville 

Henderson  Mrs.  Jamie  Purcell,  Hendersonville 

Hertford  I.  P.  Davis,  Winlon 

Hoke  Mrs.  C.  H.  Giles,  Raeford 

Hyde  William  A.  Miller,  Acting,  Swan  Quarter 

Iredell  Albert  King,  States ville 

Jackson  G.  C.  Henson,  Sylva 

Johnston  Mrs.  Lulu  Jolliff,  Acting,  Smithfleld 

Jones  Mrs.  Zeta  G.  Burt,  Trenton 

Lee  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Park,  Acting,  Sanford 

Lenoir  Dorothy  J.  Martin,  Acting,  Kinston 

Lincoln  Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg,  Lincolnton 

Macon  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Potts,  Franklin 

Madison  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Ramsey,  Marshall 

Martin  Mary  W.  Taylor,  Williamston 

McDowell  Mrs.  D.  N.  Lonon,  Marion 

Mecklenburg  Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Rayburn   Yelton,  Bakersville 

Montgomery  Frank  M.  Ledbetter,  Troy 

Moore  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Cole,  Carthage 

Nash  James  A.  Glover,  Nashville 

New  Hanover  J.  R.  Hollis,  Wilmington 

Northampton  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Jackson 

Onslow  Edward  C.  Sexton,  Jacksonville 

Orange  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Parker,  Hillsboro 

Pamlico  Willie  Sutton,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank  A.  H.  Outlaw,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  H.  B.  Thomas,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  C.  Edgar  White,  Hertford 

Person  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff,  Roxboro 

Pitt  ...K.  T.  Futrell,  Greenville 

Polk  Floyd  R.  Evans,  Columbus 

Randolph  James  E.  Burgess,  Asheboro 

Richmond  Mrs.  Lora  P.  Wilkie,  Rockingham 

Robeson  Brent  Yount,  Lumberton 

Rockingham  A.  S.  Daniels,  Reidsville 

Rowan  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Donnelly,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Mrs.  John  M.  Doggett,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilson,  Clinton 

Scotland  Howard  M.  Williams,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  Otto  B.  Mabry,  Albemarle 

Stokes  Villard  C.  Blevins,  Danbury 

Surry  Bausie  Marion,  Dobson 

Swain  Leroy  English,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  Mrs.  Dora  M.  Patton,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  J.  w.  Hamilton,  Columbia 

Union  Mrs.  George  S.  Lee,  Monroe 

Vance  Betsy  Rose  Jones,  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Kirk,  Raleigh 

Warren  Julian  W.  Farrar,  Warrenton 

Washington  Mrs.  Ursula  B.  Spruill,  Plymouth 

Watauga  Dave  P.  Mast,  Boone 

Wayne  Mrs.  Edith  Bryson  Franklin,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  Charles  C.  McNeill,  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  M.  G.  Fulghum,  Wilson 

Yadkin  Mrs.  A.  T.  Banks,  Yadkinville 

Yancey  L.  G.  Deyton,  Burnsville 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

For  Boys 

Camp  Arrowhead,  Tuxedo.    J.  0.  Bell,  Jr.,  Director,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.    For  boys  aged  8-18.  Ca- 
pacity 60. 

Camp  Carolina,  Brevard.    Leonard  W.  Dick,  Jr.,  Director.    Winter  address  :  Woodberry  Forest 

School,  Woodberry  Forest,  Virginia.    For  boys  aged  9-16.    Capacity  200. 
Camp  Catawba,  Blowing  Rock.    Dr.  Vera  R.  Lachmann,  Director.    Winter  address  :  10  East  17th 

Street,  New  York  3,  New  York.    For  boys  aged  6-12.    Capacity  35. 
?,  hCamp  Cherokee,  Reidsville.    Owned  by  Cherokee  Council,  B.S.A.    C.  Lin  Adams,  Director,  Box 

1079,  Reidsville,  N.  C.    For  boys  aged  11  up.    Capacity  80. 
Chimney  Rock  Camp,  Chimney  Rock.    Robert  B.  Suggs,  Jr.,  Director.    Winter  address:  Box 

228,  Belmont,  N.  C.    For  boys  7-17.    Capacity  175. 
Camp  Daniel  Boone,  Haywood  County  near  Asheville.    Owned  by  Daniel  Boone  Council,  BSA. 

T.  S.  Speed,  Director,  Box  7215,  Asheville,  N.  C.    For  Boy  Scouts  of  any  age.  Capac- 

Elks  Camp^for  Boys,  Hendersonville.    Owned  and  operated  by  N.  C.  State  Elks  Assoc.    B.  A. 

Whitmire,  Director,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.    For  boys  8-15.    Capacity  160. 

Camp  Hemlock,  Waynesville.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Crum,  Directors.    Winter  address  :  Box  867o, 
Richmond  26,  Virginia.    For  boys  aged  6-17.    Capacity  65. 
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Camp  Hugh  Reid  Scott,  Reidsville -Burlington.  Owned  by  Cherokee  Council,  BSA.  W.  Cecil 
Donnell,  Director,  P.  0.  Box  1070,  Reidsville,  N.  C.    For  Negro  Boy  Scouts.  Capacity 

25  Scouts  per  week. 

Camp  Laughing  Owl,  Waynesville.    James  A.  Hudson,  Director.    Winter  address :  135  N.  E. 

43rd  Street,  Miami,  Florida.    For  boys  aged  6-12.    Capacity  40. 
Camp  Mishemokwa  (Bear  Wallow),  Gerton.    E.  S.  Johnson,  Director,  Gerton,  N.  C.    For  boys 

aged  7-17.    Capacity  65. 

Camp  Mondamin,  Tuxedo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bell,  Directors,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.  For  boys 
aged  8-17.    Capacity  165.    Short  term  June  camp  in  addition  to  regular  season. 

Camp  Morehead-by-the-Sea,  Morehead  City.  Pat  Crawford,  Director,  1204  Virginia  Avenue, 
Kinston,  N.  C.    For  boys  aged  6-17.    Capacity  200. 

Camp  Pinnacle,  Hendersonville.  Van  C.  Kussrow,  President.  Winter  address :  616  Ingrahara 
Building,  Miami  32,  Florida.    For  boys  aged  7-16.    Capacity  200. 

Camp  Ridgecrest,  Ridgecrest.  Owned  by  Sunday  School  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Assembly. 
Harry  H.  McCall,  Director,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C.    For  boys  aged  9-16.    Capacity  160. 

Camp  Rockmont,  Black  Mountain.  George  W.  Pickering,  Director,  Black  Mountain,  N.  C.  For 
boys  aged  7-17.    Capacity  160. 

Camp  Sea  Gull,  Arapahoe.  Wyatt  Taylor,  Director,  7  E.  Edenton  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  For 
boys  aged  7-17.    Capacity  300. 

Camp  Sequoyah,  Weaverville.  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Director,  Box  8,  Weaverville,  N.  C.  For 
boys  aged  7-16.    Capacity  185. 

Camp  Tsali,  Weaverville.  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Director,  Box  8,  Weaverville,  N.  C.  For  boys 
aged  15-17.    Capacity  24. 

Camp  Yonahnoka,  Linville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Tompkins,  Directors.  Winter  address  Episco- 
pal High  School,  Alexandria,  Virginia.    For  boys  aged  8-17.    Capacity  100. 


For  Girls 

Camp  Awa-Niko,  Swannanoa.    Misses  Ruth  M.  White  and  Nancy  Wrenn,  Directors,  Swannanoa, 

N.  C.    For  girls  aged  9-15.    Capacity  20. 
Chimney  Rock  Camp,  Chimney  Rock.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Keels,  Directors.    Winter  address: 

P.  O.  Box  575,  Riverside  Station,  Miami,  Florida.    For  girls  aged  7-17.    Opened  1955 

as  sister  camp  to  Camp  Chimney  Rock  for  boys. 
Camp  Crestridge,  Ridgecrest.    Owned  by  Sunday  School  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Miss  Arvine  Bell,  Director,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C.    Capacity  100.    For  girls  aged  7-17. 
Camp  Dellwood,  Waynesville.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Crum,  Directors.    Winter  address :  P.  O.  Box 

8675,  Richmond  26,  Virginia.    For  girls  aged  6-17.    Capacity  65. 
Camp  Deerwoode,  Brevard.    Mrs.  Gordon  Sprott,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C.    For  girls  aged  7-16. 

Capacity  138. 

Camp  Glen  Arden,  Arden.    Mrs.  J.  O.  Bell,  Jr.,  Director,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.    For  girls  aged  7-17. 

Capacity  125. 

Camp  Glenlaurel,  Little  Switzerland.    Misses  Helen  H.  McMahon  and  Jeanette  Boone,  Direc- 
tor.   Winter  address :  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia.    For  girls  aged  9-15. 

Capacity  82. 

Camp  Green  Cove,  Tuxedo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bell,  Directors,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.    For  girls 

aged  8-17.    Capacity  165.    Short  term  June  camp  in  addition  to  regular  season. 
Camp  Greystone,  Tuxedo.    Directors  and  their  winter  addresses:  Mrs.  Virginia  Sevier  Hanna, 

1008  Glendalyn  Circle,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ;  Miss  Jean  Agnew,  Due  West,  S.  C.    For  girls 

aged  7-17.    Capacity  250. 
Camp  Illahee,  Brevard.    Mrs.  Kathryn  F.  Curtis,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C.    For  girls  aged 

6-17.    Capacity  165. 

Camp  Julia,  Concord.    Owned  by  Rowan-Cabarrus  Girl  Scout  Council.    Miss  Helen  Strawn, 

Director,  20  Hillcrest  Drive,  Concord,  N.  C.    For  girls  aged  7-17.    Capacity  52. 
Camp  Junaluska,  Lake  Junaluska.     Miss  Ethel  J.  McCoy,  Director,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 

For  girls  aged  8-18.    Capacity  165. 
Keystone  Camp,  Brevard.     Mrs.  Anson  J.  Ives,  Director.     Winter  address :  2589  Riverside 

Avenue,  Jacksonville,  Florida.    For  girls  aged  8-16.    Capacity  75. 
Montreat  Camp  for  Girls,  Montreat.     Owned  by  Montreat  College,  Inc.    Mrs.  Mary  Alford, 

Director.    Winter  address :  211  Joselyn  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    For  girls  aged  7-16. 

Capacity  150. 

Camp  Merri-Mac,  Black  Mountain.    Mrs.  Alice  McBride  Coburn,  Director,  Box  728,  Black- 
Mountain.  N.  C.    For  girls  aged  5^-18.    Capacity  125. 
Camp  Merrie-Woode,  Sapphire.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Orr,  Directors.     Winter  address :  3245 

Nancy's  Creek  Road,  Atlanta,  Georgia.    For  girls  aged  8-16.    Capacity  155. 
Camp  Mount  Mitchell,  Burnsville.    Mrs.  James  W.  Bingham,  Director.    Winter  address :  5354 

Weller  Avenue,  Jacksonville,  Florida.    For  girls  aged  6-16.    Capacity  75. 
Camp  Rockbrook,  Brevard.    Miss  Ellen  Hume  Jervey,  Director.    Winter  address :  P.  O  Box  369, 

Charleston,  S.  C.    For  girls  aged  8-17.    Capacity  150. 
Skyand  Camp,  Clyde.    Directors  and  their  winter  addresses  :  Miss  Helen  Hemphill  Harris,  2137 

Herschel  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Harris  Brown,  Concord  Road, 

Wayland,  Massachusetts.    For  girls.    Capacity  80. 
Ton-A-Wandah,  Hendersonville.    Mrs.  Grace  B.  Haynes,  Director,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  For 

girls  aged  7-16.    Capacity  200. 
Camp  Yonahlossee,  Blowing  Rock.    G.  M.  McCord  and  Agnes  M.  Jeter,  Directors,  Blowing  Rock, 

N.  C.    For  girls  aged  7-17.    Capacity  135.    3  weeks  pre-season  in  June  in  addition  to 

regular  term. 


Camps  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Big  Cove  Ranch  Camp,  Cherokee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Berry,  Directors.  Winter  address: 
Box  5075,  North  Charleston,  S.  C.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  7-17.    Capacity  50. 

Camp  Blue  Star,  Hendersonville.  Harry  and  Herman  Popkin,  Directors.  Winter  address: 
2648  Margaret  Mitchell  Drive,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  For  boys  and  girls  aged  7-17. 
Capacity  400. 


Teachers  Placement  Bureaus 
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Camp  Celo,  Burnsville.    Robert  Barrus,  Director,  Route  2,  Burnsville,  N.  C.    For  boys  and 

girls  aged  6-10.    Capacity  20. 
Camp  Glen-Barry,  Hendersonville.    Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Barry.    Winter  address :  1100  E.  Home 

Ave.,  Hartsville,  S.  C.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  7-17.    Capacity  200. 
Eagle's  Nest  Camp,  Pisgah  Forest.     Names  and  winter  addresses  of  Directors :    Dr.  Alex 

Waite,  Box  1393,  Winter  Park,  Florida;  Edwin  R.  Waite,  Box  141,  Mount  Dora,  Florida. 

For  boys  and  girls  aged  6-17.    Capacity  120. 
Camp  Gay  Valley,  Brevard.   Miss  Mary  W.  Gwynn,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C.    For  boys  and  girls 

aged  6-12.    Capacity  100. 
Camp  Morehead-by-the-Sea,  Morehead  City.    Pat  Crawford,  Director,  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Pre-camp  for  boys  and  girls  aged  6-14  in  addition  to  regular  season. 
Camp  Osceola,  Horseshoe.    Belle  and  Herbert  Silver,  Directors.    Winter  address :  7536  Buccaneer 

Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  Florida.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  4-15. 
Camp  Sky-Top,  Rosman.    N.  A.  Miller,  Director.    Winter  address :  6550-38  Terrace,  Miami 

Springs,  Florida.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  6  up.    Capacity  150. 
Camp  Skyuka,  Tryon.    Owned  by  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  YMCA.    Evans  Cannon,  Director.  Winter 

address :  YMCA,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  8-16.    Capacity  144.  (Boys' 

camp  June  1-July  14  ;  girls'  camp  July  14-August  28.) 
Camp  Tekoa,  Hendersonville.    Owned  by  WNC  Conference,  Methodist  Church.    Dr.  Carl  H. 

King,  Director.    Winter  address:  Box  828  Salisbury,  N.  C.   For  boys  and  girls  aged  12-14. 

Capacity  100. 

4-H  Camps  are  located  at  Manteo,  Waynesville,  Rockingham,  and  Swannanoa. 


Music  Camp 

Transylvania  Music  Camp,  Brevard.  Dr.  James  Christian  Pfohl,  Director.  Winter  address : 
1910  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  For  boys  and  girls  aged  12-20.  Capacity 
200. 


For  Physically  Handicapped  Children 

Camp  Sky  Ranch,  Blowing  Rock.    J.  B.  Sharpe,  Director,  P.  O.  Box  325,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 
For  physically  handicapped  boys  and  girls  7-17.    Capacity  75. 


Camps  for  Adults 

Burnsville  Painting  Classes,  Seecelo,  Burnsville.  Summer  session  for  portrait  painting,  land- 
scape and  still  life  in  all  mediums.  Instructors  and  directors  Frank  Stanley  Herring 
and  J.  Robert  Miller.  Mrs.  Frances  Hall  Herring,  Executive  Secretary,  301  W.  Mont- 
gomery Street,  Milledgeville,  Georgia. 

Camp  Cherryfield  for  Adults,  Brevard.  Art  and  handicrafts.  Miss  Louise  Blackwell,  Executive 
Director,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Huckleberry  Mountain  Workshop  Camp,  Hendersonville.  Workshops  in  creative  writing,  paint- 
ing, crafts,  television.    Miss  Evelyn  G.  Haynes,  Director,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  J.  Z.  Watkins,  President  2124  Beverly  Dr.,  Charlotte 

Mrs.  Roeby  Wilson,  First  Vice-President  8  Busbee  Dr.,  Asheville 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Godwin,  Second  Vice-President  610  N.  Mendenhall,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Treasurer  Gibsonville 

Mrs.  O.  L.  Richardson,  Recording  Secretary  Monroe 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  COLORED  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  245  Garfield  St.,  Statesville  President 

Mrs.  Edna  Bryant,  P.  O.  Box  277,  Enfield  First  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Leona  Daniel,  Box  113,  Rocky  Point  Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Ransom,  Box  145,  Warrenton  Secretary 

Mr.  B.  L.  Ancrum,  Annie  W.  Holland  School,  Rocky  Mount  Treasurer 

Mr.  J.  R.  Henry,  Box  235,  Bessemer  City  Auditor 

Mrs.  Hattie  Royall,  Box  467,  Mount  Olive  Historian 

Mr.  M.  Q.  Wyche,  Pitt  County  Training  School,  Grimesland  Parliamentarian 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Jarnagin,  1010  Smithfield  Street,  Raleigh  Executive  Secretary 


Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  913  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson,  State  Chairman 

PTA  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Franklinton  Center,  Bricks 


TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  BUREAUS 

Carolina  Teachers'  Agency,  Henderson 

Hayworth  Teachers'  Agency,  High  Point 

Placement  Bureau,  U.  N.  C.  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill 

Placement  Bureau,  N.  C.  Teachers  Association  (Negro),  Raleigh 
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INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

Public  Institutions  White 

SENIOR  COLLEGES : 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Wm.  C.  Friday,  President,  Chapel  Hill   "jMen 

Wm  n  Avcock  C  hancellor  and  Vice-President ;  H.  Arnold  Perry,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

StlKilege  of  AgrSure  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of  N.  C    Raleigh  Coed 

Carey  H   Bostian,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President;  J.  Bryant  Kirkland,  Dean,  School 

Of  Education  „  „  .  \Vr>mf>n 

,,,.„,„„.,  Pnlleffe  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro  Women 

Gordon  W  Blackwefl!  Clmncillor  and  Vice-President;  Charles  E.  Prall,  Dean,  School 

Appalachian  ^^Teachers  College,  W.  H.  Plemmons,  President,  Boone  Coed 

East  Carolina  College,  J.  D.  Messick,  President   Greenville.   Coed 

Western  Carolina  College,  Paul  A.  Reid,  President,  Cullowhee  Coed 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES:* 

Asheville-Biltmore  Junior  College,  Glenn  L.  Bushey,  President,  Asheville  Coed 

Charlotte  College,  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  Director   Charlotte......   ^oe 

Wilmington  College,  John  T.  Hoggard,  President,  Wilmington  ^oea 

Public  Institutions — Negro 

SENIOR  COLLEGES : 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro  Coed 

W  T.  Gibbs,  President,  Calvin  R.  Stevenson,  Professor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  College,  Durham   ...   Coed 

Alfonso  Elder,  President,  George  Thomas  Kyle,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  S.  D.  Williams,  President,  Elizabeth  City  Coed 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College,  Rudolph  Jones,  President,  Fayetteville  Coed 

Winston -Salem  Teachers  College,  F.  L.  Atkins,  President,  Winston -Salem  Coed 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES  :* 

George  Washington  Carver  College,  Edward  Brown,  Director,  Charlotte  Coed 

Wilmington  College,  John  T.  Hoggard,  President,  Wilmington  Coed 

Public  Institutions — Indian 

SENIOR  COLLEGE : 

Pembroke  State  College,  W.  J.  Gale,  President,  Pembroke  Coed 

Non-Public  Institutions — White 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson  Coed 

Arthur  D.  Wenger,  President,  Gus  A.  Constantine,  Professor  of  Education 
Belmont  Abbey  College,  Belmont  Men 

The  Very  Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  President ;  The  Rev.  Paul  Milde,  Professor  of  Education 
Catawba   College,   Salisbury  Coed 

A.  R.  Keppel,  President ;  Arthur  W.  Hartung,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College,  Davidson  Men 

C.  J.  Pietpenpole,  Acting  President ;  J.  H.  Ostwalt,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University,  Durham  Coed 

Arthur  Hollis  Edens,  President;  William  H.  Cartwright,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College,  Elon  College  Coed 

J.  Earl  Danieley,  President ;  Joshua  C.  Colley,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs  Women 

Marshall  Woodson,  President ;  Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College,  Greensboro  Women 

Harold  H.  Hutson,  President;  H.  T.  Bawden,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College,  Guilford  College  Coed 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President ;  Harold  M.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College,  High  Point  Coed 

Dennis  H.  Cooke,  President;  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  Hickory  Coed 

Voigt  Rhodes  Cromer,  President ;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh  Women 

Carlyle  Campbell,  President;  D.  R.  Reveley,  Professor  of  Education 
Montreat  College,  Montreat  Women 

George  Anderson,  Acting  President ;  James  C.  Bay,  Professor  of  Education 
Pfeiffer  College,  Misenheimer  Coed 

J.  Lem  Stokes,  II,  President;  Cameron  A.  West,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens  College,  Charlotte  Women 

Edwin  Rathven  Walker,  President ;  Raymond  L.  Klein,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem   College,   Winston-Salem  Women 

Dale  H.  Gramley,  President ;  Elizabeth  Welch,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College,  Winston-Salem  Coed 

Harold  W.  Tribble,  President;  J.  L.  Memory,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 


t  Coed  on  Junior  level  and  in  professional  schools. 
*  Partly  supported  by  State. 


Summer  Schools  and  Directors 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGES : 

Brevard  College,  Emmett  T.  McLarty,  President,  Brevard  Coed 

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President,  Buie's  Creek  Coed 

Chowan  College,  Bruce  E.  Whitaker,  President,  Murfreesboro  Coed 

Edwards  Military  Institute,  Coordinate  with  Pineland  College, 

W.  J.  Blanchard,  President,  Salemburg  Men  and  Women 

Gardner-Webb  Junior  College,  P.  L.  Elliott,  President,  Boiling  Springs  Coed 

Lees-McRae  College,  E.  L.  Lafferty,  Acting  President,  Banner  Elk  Coed 

Louisburg  College,  Cecil  W.  Bobbins,  President,  Louisburg  Coed 

Mars  Hill  College,  Hoyt  Blackwell,  President,  Mars  Hill  Coed 

Mitchell  College,  John  Montgomery.  President,  Statesville  Coed 

Mount  Olive  Junior  College,  Mount  Olive,  W.  Burkette  Raper,  President  Coed 

Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute,  T.  0.  Wright,  Superintendent,  Oak  Ridge  Men 

Peace  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President,  Raleigh  Women 

Presbyterian  Junior  College,  Louis  C.  LaMotte,  President,  Maxton  Men 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College,  Sister  Angela,  Directress,  Belmont  Women 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  Richard  G.  Stone,  President,  Raleigh  Women 

Warren  Wilson  College,  Arthur  A.  Bannerman,  Swannanoa  Coed 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Budd  E.  Smith,  President,  Wingate  Coed 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY : 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest  Men 

Rev.  S.  L.  Stealey,  President 

BIBLE  SCHOOLS : 

tPeople's  Bible  School  and  College,  Greensboro  Coed 

Ralph  H.  Dodson,  President 
Piedmont  Bible  Schools,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem  Coed 

Charles  H.  Stevens,  President 
tSouthern  Pilgrim  College,  Kernersville  Coed 

K.  W.  Phipps,  President 

Non-Public  Institutions — Negro 

SENIOR  COLLEGES  : 

Barber-Scotia  College,  Concord  Women 

L.  S.  Cozart,  President ;  Mable  Parker,  Professor  of  Education 
Bennett  College  for  Women,  Greensboro  Women 

Willa  B.  Player,  President  :  Chauncey  G.  Winston,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte  Coed 

Rufas  Patterson  Perry,  President :  Lloyd  H.  Davis,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College,  Salisbury  Coed 

J.  H.  Brackett,  Jr.,  Acting  President;  I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University,  Raleigh  Coed 

W.  R.  Strassner,  President ;  N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh  Coed 

James  A.  Boyer,  President ;  G.  L.  West,  Professor  of  Education 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE : 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  President,  Greensboro  Women 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  DIRECTORS 

White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  W.  H.  Plemmons,  Boone 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Randall  B.  Cutlip,  Wilson 

Catawba  College  A.  R.  Keppel,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College  J.  R.  Cunningham,  Davidson 

Duke  Uniervsity  Paul  H.  Clyde,  Durham 

East  Carolina  College  Leo  W.  Jenkins,  Greenville 

Elon  College  A.  L.  Hook,  Elon  College 

Guilford  College  Clyde  A.  Milner,  Guilford  College 

High  Point  College  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  High  Point 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

Meredith  College  Carlyle  Campbell,  Raleigh 

Queens  College  David  B.  Pugh,  Charlotte 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  University  of  N.  C  C.  H.  Bostian,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest  College  J.  L.  Memory,  Jr.,  Winston-Sa'em 

Western  Carolina  College  W.  B.  Harrell,  Cullowhee 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  N.  C  Charles  E.  Prall,  Greensboro 

Negro 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  :  Calvin  R.  Stevenson,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College  George  L.  Davis,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College  Rudolph  Jones,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  Unilversity  Winson  K.  Coleman,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College  I    H.  MUle-.  SaMsbury 

North  Carolina  College  J.  H.  Tny'or.  Durham 

Shaw  University  N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 


t  Not  accredited. 
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BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES— LICENSED 


Ashmore  Business  College,  Thomasville 
Baker's  Business  College,  Greenville 
Barnes  Business  College  (Negro),  Wilmington 
Barnes  Business  School  (Negro),  Goldsboro 
Blanton's  Business  College,  Asheville 
Boettcher's  School  of  Business,  Elizabeth  City 
Bristol  Business  School,  Morganton 
Bryce  Commercial  College,  High  Point 
Burlington  Business  College,  Burlington 
Burton  Institute,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Business  College,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Business  College,  Lumberton 
Carolina  School  of  Commerce,  Rocky  Mount 
Cecil's  Business  College,  Asheville 
Charlotte  Comptometer  School,  Charlotte 
Clevenger  College  of  Business 

Administration,  North  Wilkesboro 
Clevenger  College  of  Business 

Administration,  Hickory 
Clevenger  College  for  Secretaries,  Lenoir 
Clevenger  College  for  Secretaries,  Marion 
Clevenger  College  for  Secretaries,  Newton 
Commercial  College  of  Asheboro,  Asheboro 
Conner  Business  College,  New  Bern 
Croft  Secretarial  and  Accounting 

School,  Durham 
Crumpler  Secretarial  School,  Goldsboro 
Draughon  Business  College,  Winston-Salem 
Durham  Business  School,  Inc. 

(Negro),  Durham 


Edney  Commercial  College,  Hendersonville 
Miss  Dora  Ellis'  Business  School,  Charlotte 
Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Concord 
Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Gastonia 
Fuller's  School  of  Stenography,  Oxford 
Handley  College  (Negro),  Greensboro 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Kinston 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Raleigh 
Howard's  Business  College,  Shelby 
Jones  Business  College,  High  Point 
Kennedy's  Commercial  School,  Durham 
Kennedy's  Commercial  School,  Roxboro 
King's  Business  College,  Charlotte 
King's  Business  College,  Greensboro 
King's  Business  College,  Raleigh 
McClung's  Business  Classes,  Greensboro 
Morgan  Business  College,  Albemarle 
Morse-Dobbs  College,  Greensboro 
Motte  Business  College,  Wilmington 
National  School  of  Commerce,  Charlotte 
Russell's  Commmercial  School 

(Negro),  Winston-Salem 
Salisbury  Business  College,  Salisbury 
Salisbury  Commercial  School,  Salisbury 
Sanford  Business  College,  Sanford 
Southeastern  Business  College,  Durham 
Star  Stenographic  School,  Winston-Salem 
Worth  Business  College,  Fayetteville 


CHARITABLE,  CORRECTIONAL  AND 
MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Public 


Name  Superintendent 

Caswell  Training  School — Dr.  Frederick  E.  Kratter,  Acting,  Kinston 

Confederate  Woman's  Home — Mrs.  Pauline  Taylor,  Fayetteville 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  for  Boys — Wm.  D.  Clark,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys — Paul  R.  Brown,  Hoffman 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital — Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Surgeon  in  Chief,  Gastonia 

State  Hospital — Dr.  Walter  A.  Sikes,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital — Dr.  John  S.  McKee,  Jr.,  Morganton 

State  Hospital — Dr.  James  L.  Cathell,  Camp  Butner 

State  Hospital— Dr.  M.  M.  Vitols,  Goldsboro 

Sanatoriums  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis — Dr.  W.  C.  Hewitt,  Medical  Director,  McCain 

Eastern  Sanatorium — Dr.  H.  F.  Eason,  Medical  Director,  Wilson 

Gravely  Sanatorium — Dr.  Russell  R.  Chambers,  Medical  Director,  Chapel  Hill 

Western  Sanatorium — Dr.  C.  D.  Thomas,  Medical  Director,  Black  Mountain 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School — J.  Frank  Scott,  Concord 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls — Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Eagle  Springs 

State  Prisons — William  F.  Bailey,  Director,  Raleigh 

State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls  (Dobbs  Farm)— Miss  Mae  D.  Holmes,  Kinston 


Non-Public 

Appalachian  Hall— Dr.  W.  Ray  Griffin,  Jr.,  Asheville 
Broadoaks  Sanatorium— Dr.  E.  H.  E.  Taylor,  Morganton 
Clearview  Sanatorium — Dr.  Herbert  W.  Hadley,  Medical  Director,  Ayden 
Elmwood  Sanatorium,  Inc. — Dr.  E.  Eugene  Neeland,  Medical  Director,  Elm  City 
Friendship  House,  Inc.— Mrs.  Charles  L.  (Betty)  James,  Manager,  Winston-Salem 
Glenwood  Park  Sanitarium — R.  M.  Buie,  Jr.,  Medical  Director,  Greensboro 
The  Good  Shepherd  Home  and  Clinic,  Inc. — Rev.  E.  V.  Dunn,  Lake  Waccamaw 
Graylyn— Mr.  Sam  G.  Seawell,  Administrator,  Winston-Salem 
Green  Terrace — John  Robertson,  Manager,  Kittrell 
Highland  Hospital— Dr.  Charman  Carroll,  Medical  Director,  Asheville 
Keeley  Institute — W.  R.  Booth,  Managing  Director,  Greensboro 
Pinebluff  Sanitarium— Dr.  Malcolm  D.  Kemp,  Pinebluff 
Wilmith  Hospital— Mrs.  Wm.  Marshall  Boyst,  Jr.,  Charlotte 
Dorothy  Frances  Wells 


Accredited  Schofls  of  Nursing 
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CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS 

Superintendent,  Director 
Name  or  other  Official 

Alexander  Home  John  W.  Baughman,  Charlotte 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc  John  W.  Volger,  Union  Milhs 

Appalachian  School  Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert,  Jr.,  Penland 

Baptist  Orphanage  of  N.  C,  Inc  Rev.  W.  C  Reed,  Thomasville 

Mills  Home  C.  A.  Kearns,  Thomasville 

Kennedy  Home  W.  A.  Smith,  Kinston 

Catholic  Orphanage  Father  John  Regan,  Nazareth 

Children's  Home,  Inc  M.  T.  Lambeth,  Winston-Salem 

Christian  Orphanage  ..Dr.  John  G.  Truitt,  Elon  College 

Church  of  God  Orphan's  and  Children's  Home  P.  H.  McCarn,  Kannapolis 

Colored  Orphanage  of  N.  C  Rev.  T.  H.  Brooks,  Oxford 

Dunn  Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage  J.  Edward  Johnson,  Dunn 

Eliada  Home  for  Children  A.  D.  Cameron,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage,  Inc  Charles  E.  Bradshaw,  Falson 

Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage  Rev.  R.  H.  Jackson,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Home  for  Children  Miss  Annie  Bryan,  Banner  Elk 

Indian  Orphanage  of  Robeson  County  Mrs.  Knox  Sampson,  Pembroke 

I.  O.  0.  F.  Home  Col.  James  E.  Stewart,  Goldsboro 

Junior  Order  Children's  Home  Robert  Bruton,  Lexington 

Memorial  Industrial  School,  Inc  W.  L.  Peay,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage,  The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Hicks,  Raleigh 

Mountain  Orphanage,  The  Walter  Beaty,  Jr.,  Black  Mountain 

Nazareth  Orphans'  Home  Melvin  T.  Hamm,  Rockwell 

Oxford  Orphanage  A.  D.  Leon  Grav,  Oxford 

Pittsboro  Christian  Home,  Inc  W.  E.  Hollingsworth,  Pittsboro 

Prebyterian  Orphans'  Home  Rev.  A.  B.  McClure,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  D.  W.  Huggins,  Clayton 

Sipes  Orchard  Home,  Inc  John  G.  Odom,  Conover 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute  W.  R.  Williams,  Nebo 

Thompson  Orphanage  and  Training  Institution  M.  D.  Whisnant,  Charlotte 

Wright  Refuge,  The  Miss  Lizzie  Gray  Chandler,  Durham 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 

Practical  Schools  of  Nursing 

Name  of  School  and  Location  Coordinating  Instructor 

Albemarle  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C  Mrs.  Mildred  Moore 

Asheville  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Asheville,  N.  C  Elizabeth  Clark 

Banner  Elk  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Grace  Hospital, 

Banner  Elk,  N.  C  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Pritchett 

Durham  School  of  Practical  Nursing  for  Negroes— Duke  Hosp.  Unit, 

Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C  Mrs.  Doris  Nifong 

Goldsboro  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Wayne  County  Memorial 

Hospital,  Goldsboro,  N.  C  Mrs.  Wilma  T.  Hood 

Raleigh  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Mary  Elizabeth  Hospital, 

Raleigh,  N.  C  Mrs.  Rosemary  Peacock 

Shelby  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Cleveland  Memorial  Hospital, 

Shelby,  N.  C  Mrs.  Dortha  C.  Turner 

Wadesboro  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Anson  County  Hospital, 

Wadesboro,  N.  C  Louise  C.  Egan 

Winston-Salem  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  725  28th  Street,  N.E., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Alford 

Watts  Hospital  Course  in  Practical  Nursing,  Durham,  N.  C  Director  Mrs.  Bessie  P.  Burgess 


Hospital  Schools  of  Nursing 

Name  of  School  and  Location  Director 

Cabarrus  Memorial  Hospital  *-**-t-x,  Concord,  N.  C  To  be  appointed 

Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital  t**,  Charlotte,  N.  C  J.  Elizabeth  White 

City  Memorial  Hospital  t-***,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C  Martha  Adams 

Community  Hospital  xx,  Wilmington,  N.  C  Mrs.  Doris  H.  Reese 

Davis  Hospital  t,  Statesville,  N.  C  Elizabeth  Hill 

Gaston  Memorial  Hospital  *-**-$,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  V.  Louise  Taylor 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital  xxt,  Charlotte,  N.  C  Mrs.  Elma  Rose  Moncrieffe 

Grace  Hospital  *-**-$,  Morganton,  N.  C  Mrs.  Zonie  C.  Houston 

Hamlet  Hospital  t-x-**,  Hamlet,  N.  C  Frances  McManus 

High  Point  Memorial  Hospital  t***,  High  Point,  N.  C  Frances  A.  Burgess 

Highsmith  Hospital  *-**-$,  Fayetteville,  N.  C   Mrs.  Isla  C.  Norfolk 

Lenoir  Memorial  Hospital  **-%,  Kinston,  N.  C  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Bellinger 

Lincoln  Hospital  xx-*-**,  Durham,  N.  C  Mrs.  Lucille  Z.  Williams 

Lowrance  Hospital  x$,  Mooresville,  N.  C  Norma  Furches 

Memorial  Mission  Hospital  **-f-t-*,  Asheville,  N.  C  Mrs.  Esther  L.  Creasman 

Mercy  Hospital  $-*-**,  Charlotte,  N.  C  Sister  Mary  Gertrude 

Mountain  Sanitarium  and  Hospital  *-t-***-x,  Fletcher,  N.  C  Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Lowder 

N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital  *-**-$,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C  Joyce  Warren 

Park  View  Hospital  ***,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C  Lena  Bazemore 
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Presbyterian  Hospital  %,  Charlotte,  N.  C  Dorothy  Robinson 

Rex  Hospital  *-**-%,  Raleigh,  N.  C  Margaret  M.  Che«k 

Kate  B.  Reynolds  Memorial  Hospital  xx-**,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C  Mrs.  M.  C.  Raines 

Roanoke  Rapids  Hospital  x-**-t,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Starke 

Robeson  County  Memorial  Hospital  *-**-$,  L.umberton,  N.  C  Mrs.  Eula  R.  Powers 

Rowan  Memorial  Hospital  %-*-**,  Salisbury,  N.  C  Dora  B.  Scott,  Acting 

Rutherford  Hospital  ***,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Stallings 

Saint  Agnes  Hospital  xx-***-2,  Raleigh,  N.  C  Mrs.  Georgia  Thompson 

Shelby  Hospital  **-2,  Shelby,  N.  C  Hazel  E.  Gregory 

James  Walker  Memorial  Hospital  %-*-**,  Wilmington,  N.  C  Lucy  Masten 

Watts  Hospital  J-xxx,  Durham,  N.  C  Mrs.  Bessie  P.  Burgess 

Wilson  School  of  Nursing  **-$,  Wilson,  N.  C  Myra  Maxwell 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  *-**-x-t, 

Greensboro,  N.  C  Mary  D.  Mansfield 

Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing 

Agricultural  &  Technical  College  *-**-$-xx,  Greensboro,  N.  C  Mrs.  Naomi  B.  Wynn 

Duke  University  *-**-J-f--',  Durham,  N.  C  Ann  Jacobansky,  Dean 

University  of  North  Carolina  *-**-J-xxx,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C  Elizabeth  L.  Kemble,  Dean 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  *-**-J-xx,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C  Mrs.  Beverly  W.  Knight 

*  Admit  Married  Students  %  Scholarships  or  Loans 

**  Allow  Students  to  Marry  x  Stipends  Paid  Students 

***  Allow  Students  to  Marry  Last  6  Months        xx  Negro  Schools 

t  Admit  Men  Students  xxxFull  Accreditation  by  N.L.N. 

2  Admissions  to  program  leading  to  Diploma  in  Nursing  discontinued. 


LICENSED  DAY  CARE  FACILITIES 

(Exclusive  of  Licensed  Foster  Day  Care  Homes) 
County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Alamance  Tiny  Tot  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Easley,  111  Carolina  Ave.,  Bur- 
lington 

Buncombe  Mrs.  S.  H.  Hall,  183  Woodfin  St.,  Asheville 

Happy  Home  Play  School,  9  Pearson  Dr.,  Asheville,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ray, 
Director 

**Pre-School  for  Handicapped  Children,  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Asheville, 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Pritchard,  Chairman 
Tiny  Tot's  Nursery,  44  Circle  St.,  Asheville,  Vernon  Cowan,  Business 

Manager 

Cabarrus  Mrs.  Addie  Hight,  134  Cedar  St.,  Concord 

Catawba  Ridgeview  Day  Nursery,  Center  St.,  Hickory,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hall,  Director 

Mrs.  Ralph  Robinson,  116  Fourth  St.,  Hickory 

Craven  Green  Park  Day  Nursery,  814  Clark  Ave.,  New  Bern,  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Ful- 

ford,  Director 

Cumberland  **Fuller   School   for   Exceptional   Children,   528   Old   Wilmington  Road, 

Fayetteville,  Mrs.  Edna  Fuller,  Director 
Davidson  Jollitime  Day  Nursery,  422  North  Salem  St.,  Lexington 

Playtime  Day  Nursery,  305  West  Fifth  Ave.,  Lexington 
Durham  Mrs  Ruth  Carlton,  1209  E.  Trinity  Ave.,  Durham 

Mrs.  H.  0.  Fowler,  1902  Newton  Rd.,  Durham 

Sterling  Day  Nursery,  2208   Wake  Forest  Rd.,  Durham,  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Sterling,  Dr. 

Forsyth  **The  Children's  Center  Ass'n  for  the  Handicapped,  830  West  Fifth  St., 

Winston-Salem,  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Johnson,  Director 
Friendship  Day  Nursery,  1325  N.  Cherry  St.,  Winston-Salem,  Mrs.  Mary 
Mason,  Director 

Goler  Day  Nursery,  1435  E.  Fourth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  Mrs.  Mary  Mason, 
Director 

Mrs.  T   C.  Hartle,  1029  Miller  St.,  Winston-Salem 

Mount  Zion  Day  Nursery,  618  East  Ninth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  Mrs.  Mary 

Mason,  Director 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cornwall,  214  West  St.,  Winston-Salem 
Thomas  &  Anderson  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Janie  Thomas,  1611  Clark  Ave., 

Winston -Salem 

Guilford  Mrs   V.  B   Hennessee,  304  South  Aycock  St.,  Greensboro 

Metropolitan  Nursery  School,  1059  Armstrong  St.,  Greensboro,  Mrs.  Mattie 
Eccles,  Director 

Tommy  and  Sue  Day  Nursery,  416  Westover  Terrace,  Greensboro,  Mrs. 
AT  Harry  Omohundro,  Director 

Mecklenburg  Charlotte   Day  Nursery,   321  West   10th  St.,  Charlotte,   Miss  Margaret 

Simril.  Director 

Charlotte  Negro  Day  Nursery,  515  S.  McDowell  St.,  Charlotte 

Child  Care  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  200  Trade  St.,  Charlotte, 

Mrs  Eva  H.  Sumrow,  Director 
Double  Oaks  Nursery,  Double   Oaks  Housing  Project,   Charlotte,  Mary 

Garner,  Director 

Fairyland  Day  Nursery,  821  Beattie's  Ford  Rd.,  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Lucille 

Witherspoon,  Director 
Flo's  Day  Nursery,  3510  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Florence 

Headen,  Dr. 

Glenwood  Day  Nursery,  1019  Berryhill  St  ,  Charlotte,  Mr.  T.  M.  Kins, 
Director 
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Greene  Street  Day  Nursery,   1941   Greene  St.,  Charlotte,   Mrs.  Charles 

Patterson,  Director 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Holmes,  4  00  Woodvale  Place,  Charlotte 

Shady  Oaks  Nursery,  3021  Plaza  Rd.,  Charlotte,  Mrs.  J.  Clyde  White, 
Director 

Sunshine  Day  Nursery,  832  Seigle  Ave.,  Charlotte,  Mrs.  James  M.  Grant. 
Director 

Wilmore  Nursery  School,  1605  Wilmore  Drive,  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
R.  Castles,  Director 

New  Hanover  Brooklyn  Day  Nursery,  Community  Building,  Taylor  Homes,  Wilmington. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Bernard,  Director 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Day  Nursery,  618  South  Sixth  St.,  Wilming- 
ton, Florence  Huband,  Director 
Hillcrest  Day  Nursery,   Hillcrest  Housing  Project,  Wilmington 
X.  C.  Junior  Sorosis  Day  Nursery,  Lake  Forest  Housing  Project,  Wilming- 
ton, Mrs.  K.  E.  Price,  Director 
Riverside  Day  Nursery,  2853  Adams  St.,  Wilmington,  Mrs.  K.  C.  Altman, 
Director 


Orange  Harold  M.  Holmes  Day  Nursery,  Box  21,  Chapel  Hill,  Mrs.  Hubert  Rob- 
inson. 

Victory  Village  Day  Care  Center,  Victory  Village,  Chapel  Hill,  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred R.  Phillips,  Director 

Rockingham  Church  of  Christ  Day  Nursery,  206  Carter  St.,  Reidsville,  Mrs.  Cabell 

Davis,  Director 

Rowan  Children's    Center,    805   Mabel   Ave.,   Kannapolis,    Mrs.    James  Fowler, 

Director 

Scotland  Waverly  Day  Nursery,  Laurinburg,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Jones,  Director 

Stanly  Biltmore  Schools,  Locust  Baptist  Church,  Locust,  Mrs.  Shirley  Tyndall, 

Director 

Wake  Raleigh  Day  Nursery,  Chavis  Heights  Recreation  Bldg.,   Raleigh,  Mrs. 

R.  S.  Fouraker,  601  Brooks  Ave.,  Raleigh 
Wayne  Paradise  Day  Nursery,  414  North  George  St.,  Goldsboro 


**  Specialized  Facilities  for  Handicapped  Children. 

LICENSED  DAY  CARE  FACILITIES  OPERATED  JOINTLY 
WITH  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 

County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Buncombe  Asheville  Day  Nursery  of  the  Buncombe  County  Nursery   School,  187 

Haywood  St.,  Asheville,  Mrs.  Frank  Salley,  Director 
Milgemarve  Kindergarten  and  Day  Nursery,  74  Arlington  St.,  Asheville, 
Mrs.  Carrie  R.  Denny,  Director 

Durham  Durham  Nursery  School  Association,  605  N.  Hyde  Park  Ave.,  Durham, 

Mrs.  F.  A.  G.  Cowper,  Director 
Greystone  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Durham,  Mrs.  Christine 
Oakley,  Director 

Southside  Nursery  School,  Southside  School,  Erwin  Rd.,  Durham,  Mrs. 

F.  A.  G.  Cowper,  Director 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Wallace,  2816  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Durham 
Forsyth  Bethlehem  Center,  408  Hickory  St.,  Winston-Salem 


Salem  Baptist  Church  Day  Nursery,  South  Broad  St.,  Winston-Salem, 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Donevant,  Director 
Sunnyside  Day  Nursery,  2908  South  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Gossett,  Director 


Guilford  Jack  and  Jill  Play  School,  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  604  Scott  Avenue, 

Greensboro,  Mrs.  Frances  T.  Moyer,  Director 
Mecklenburg  Jack  and  Jill  Nursery,  815  North  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Louise  L. 

Pearman,  Dr. 

Kiddie  Korner,  2241  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Lee  H.  Eagle,  Dr. 
Dilworth  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  410  E.  Park  Ave.,  Charlotte,  Mrs. 
George  Kanipe,  Dr. 

Orange  Baptist  Kindergarten   and  Day  Nursery,  Baptist  Church,  Chapel  Hill. 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Bailey,  Dr. 

Wake  Temple  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  1417  Clifton  St.,  Raleigh,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Keith,  Director 


NON-PUBLIC  NURSERY  SCHOOLS  AND  KINDERGARTENS 

(Reported  by  Superintendents) 

Note:  Schools  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  have  been  visited  by  a  committee  and  approved  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    See  preceding  list  for  other  kindergartens. 


White 

Unit  School,  Director,  Address 

Burlington   Front  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Gordon  Marshall,  Burlington 

1st  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Burke,  Jr.,  Burlington 
1st  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Touchstone,  Burlington 
1st  Christian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ed  King,  Burlington 
Davis  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Felix  Simmons,  Burlington 
Catholic — Blessed  Sacrament,  Sister  Marie  Clair,  Burlington 
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Unit  School,  Director,  Address 

ALLEGHANY    Sparta  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ellen  Church,  Sparta 

Wadesboro    Rose's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Rose,  Camden  Rd.,  Wadesboro 

Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Marie  Whisnant,  Wadesboro 
Washington   Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Heber  Windley,  320  Isabella  Ave.,  Wash- 

ington 

St.  Peter's  Kindergarten,  Rev.  Chas.  L.  Wulf,  220  E.  Main  St.,  Wash- 
ington 

St.  Agnes  Kindergarten,   ,  N.  Market  St.,  Washington 

BLADEN   Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Milton  Fisher,  Elizabethtown 

Asheville   St.  Genevieve-of-the-Pines,  Rev.  Mother  Sharry,  Asheville 

St.  Joan  of  Arc  School,  Rev.  Mother  Sharry,  West  Asheville 
Central  Methodist  (Kg'n  &  1st  gr.),  Mrs.  Mamie  Redmon,  Asheville 
Kenilvvorth  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Stone  and  Mrs.  P.  M.  Rymer,  Ashe- 
ville 

Happy  Valle  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  0.  Buckner,  Asheville 

Morganton   Morganton  Play  School,  Frances  Causby,  Morganton 

First  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Patton,  Jr.,  Morganton 
First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Settlemyre,  Morganton 
Calvary  Baptist  Nursery-Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Roy  L.  Morris,  Morganton 

Concord   Mrs.  Donnelly's  School,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Donnelly,  Concord 

Mother  Goose  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Olin  J.  Shinn,  Concord 
Calvary  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Shive,  Concord 
The  Reading  Readiness  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wall,  Concord 
St.  James  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Allan  Graves,  Concord 
Week  Day  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Brandon,  Concord 

Lenoir   Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Vera  Mitchum,  Lenoir 

CARTERET   Jack  'N  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  0.  Fussell,  Jr.,  Morehead  City 

Hamilton's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Harvey  Hamilton,  Sr.,  Morehead  City 
Nelson's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Louise  Nelson,  Beaufort 
Davis  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Davis,  Beaufort 
St.  Egbert,  Sister  Edward  Mary,  Morehead  City 

Hickory   Ridgeview  Day  Nursery  School,  Lucy  Hall,  Hickory 

Christ  Lutheran  Church  Kindergarten,  Rev.  J.  P.  Naumann,  Hickory 

Busy  Day  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory 

Mrs.  Young  Smith's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Young  Smith,  Hickory 

Mother  Goose  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Vivian  H.  Turnbow,  Hickory 

Busy  Bee  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Cloyd  A.  Hager,  Hickory 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Landon  D.  Walker,  Hickory 

Annie  V.  Brady  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Annie  V.  Brady,  Hickory 

Newton   Newton  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ralph  V.  Sechler,  Newton 

Kings  Mountain         Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Coman  Falls,  Kings  Mountain 

Whiteville   AVhiteville  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  David  Smith,  Whiteville 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foster,  Whiteville 

CRAVEN   Base  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,   ,  Cherry  Point 

Methodist  Day  School,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Beaman,  Havelock 

New  Bern   Green  Park  Kindergarten,  Pearl  Bordeaux,  New  Bern 

Mrs.  Rosa  Daugherty  Nursery,  Mrs.  Rosa  Daugherty,  New  Bern 
Miss  Bessie  Hollister  Kindergarten,  Bessie  Hollister,  New  Bern 
Christ  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Celia  Ferebee,  New  Bern 

Fayetteville   Mrs.  Haynie's  School,  Mrs.  J.  Duke  Haynie,  Fayetteville 

Highland  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Walter  Campbell,  Fayetteville 
Hay  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Martha  Goodman,  Fayetteville 
Snyder  Mem.  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Muriel  Evans.  Fayetteville 
First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  William  Acker,  Fayetteville 
Eutaw  Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Clarence  Watson,  Fayetteville 

Lexington   Children's  Day  School,  Mrs.  Ray  Sechrest,  Lexington 

Hillcrest  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Baker,  Lexington 
Playhouse  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Esther  Hege,  Lexington 
Play-Time  Nursery,  Jean  Thomason,  Lexington 
First  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Hinkle,  Lexington 

Thomasville   First  Methodist,  Mrs.  Archie  Sink,  Lexington 

Mrs   Charles  H.  Johnson's,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Johnson,  305  E.  Main  St., 
Thomasville 

Dorminy,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Withers,  9  Winston  St.,  Thomasville 

Doak  Park  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Willie  Warner,  408  Price  St.,  Thomasville 

DUPLIN   School  for  Little  Children,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Morrison,  Wallace 

Durham   Calvert  School,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Page,  Durham 

Twaddell  School,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Twaddell,  Durham 
Chapman's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Chapman,  Durham 
Child  Centered  School,  Mrs.  Delores  C.  Atkins,  Durham 
Duke  Memorial  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Pittman,  Durham 
Immaculata  Catholic  School,  Sister  Joan  Marie,  Durham 
m    .  Greystone  Baptist  Ch  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Christine  Oakley,  Durham 

Tarboro   Heydenreich  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Hevdenreich,  Tarboro 

Wmston-Salem   Mrs.  Wharton's  Kindergarten.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Wharton,  Winston-Salem 

Highland  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ned  R.  Smith,  847  Bellview 

St.,  Winston-Salem 
St.  John's  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Dorothy  Spencer,  Winston-Salem 
First  Presbyterian  Weekday  School,  Miss  Cornelia  Cartland,  Winston- 
Salem 

Meadowbrook  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Davis,  Winston-Salem 
Ardmore  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten.  Su°  Marion,  Winston-Salem 
Fries  Moravian  Kindergarten.  Mrs  Bryce  H  Parker.  Winston-Salem 
Jack  and  Jill  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  Winston-Salem 
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Hansel  and  Gretel  Kgtn.,  Polo  Rd.,  Winston-Salem 

Fine  Arts  Kindergarten  and  1st  Grade,  Jacqueline  Dorminy,  Winston- 
Salem 

Summit  School,  Francis  Carter,  Reynolda  Rd.,  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Ann  Blackburn's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ann  Blackburn,  Winston-Salem 

St.  Leo's  School,  Mother  Gervase,  Winston-Salem 

Villa  Marie-Anne  School,  Mother  Pierre  Julien,  Winston-Salem 

FRANKLIN   Mrs.  Rose's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Rose,  Louisburg 

Mrs.  O'Neal's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  William  O'Neal,  Louisburg 
Mrs.  Best's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Best,  Louisburg 

Franklinton   Parham's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Brooks  Parham,  Jr.,  Franklinton 

Gastonia  *Howell  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Virginia  Howell,  109  Patrick  St.,  Gastonia 

GREENE   Happy  Hours  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Veach,  Snow  Hill 

Greensboro   Caldwell  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Eva  Hodgin,  Greensboro 

Central  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Waneta  Widenhouse,  Greensboro 
*First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,   Margaret  Hansel,   617   N.   Elm  St., 
Greensboro 

Senior  High  Nursery,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Loves,  Greensboro 
*Curry  School,  Margaret  Norton,  Greensboro 

*West  Market  St.  Methodist  School,  Mrs.  John  Thompson,  Greensboro 

High  Point   First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mary  E.  Cooper,  918  N.  Main  St.,  High 

Point 

Babyland  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Etta  Wischum,  High  Point 
Treasure  House,  Mrs.  Nancy  Parrish,  1211  Johnson  St.,  High  Point 
Studio  of  Child  Care,  Mrs.  Jean  K.  Davidson,  308  Steele  St.,  High  Point 
Commerce  Street  Nursery,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Bouldin,  903  Commerce  St.,  High 
Point 

Kiddie  Keeper,  Mrs.  Ruth  Briles,  901  E.  Greene  St.,  High  Point 

Kindergarten  of  Culture,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Loflin,  High  Point 

Playland,  Mrs.  Ralph  Miller,  116  Oakwood  Court,  High  Point 

Wee  Wisdom  Nursery,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Carter,  High  Point 

Adams  Dance  Studio,  Ruth  Adams,  High  Point 

Fairyland  Child  Center,  Mrs.  Ralph  Miller,  High  Point 

Mi-Play-House  Nursery,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Cox,  High  Point 

Wonderland  Nursery,  Mrs.  Roy  Butler,  High  Point 

Grace  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  William  Bedenbaugh,  High  Point 

Tiny  Town,  Mrs.  V.  B.  Collins,  High  Point 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Mrs.  Marie  W.  Cummings, 
High  Point 

Toddle  Time  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Davis,  High  Point 
Town  and  Country  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Louise  Voorhees,  High  Point 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Acad.,  Sister  Edward  Loyola,  High  Point 
Garden  of  Children  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Larry  Robins,  High  Point 
Farmland  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Mrs.  James  Mattocks,  High  Point 

HALIFAX   Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Lottie  S.  Welch,  Scotland  Neck 

Andleton  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Kirk  Anderson,  Enfield 
Neal  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Neal,  Enfield 

HAYWOOD   Waynesville  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Herman,  Waynesville 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Russell  Fultz,  Lake  Junaluska 

St.  John's   ,  Waynesville 

Canton   First  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Green,  Canton 

Hendersonville   Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Poteat,  Hendersonville 

School  for  Little  Folks,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes,  Hendersonville 
Immaculata  School,  Rev.  Mother  O'Brien,  Hendersonville 
First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Bob  Goode,  Hendersonville 

HOKE   Raeford  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  John  Scull,  Raeford 

Statesville   Broad  St.  Methodist  Church,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thompson,  Statesville 

Mrs.  Taylor's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Hazel  Taylor,  426  Bost  St.,  Statesville 
Miss  Turner's  Little  School,  Bernice  Turner,  Sharpe  St.,  Statesville 

JACKSON   Campus  Kindergarten,  Anne  Rabe,  Cullowhee 

Sylva  Kindergarten,  Docia  Garrett,  Sylva 

JOHNSTON   Batton's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Batton,  119  Riverside  Dr.,  Smithfield 

Bridges'  Nursery,  Mrs.  Joe  C.  Bridges,  119  Rose  St.,  Smithfield 
Woodruff's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Melba  Woodruff,  Selma 
Strickland's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Strickland,  Smithfield 

Kinston   Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Herman  Wellons,  Kinston 

St.  Mark's  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Saville,  Kinston 
Queen  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Rev.  T.  Marvin  Vick,  Jr.,  Kinston 
Christ  the  King  Kindergarten,  Sister  Donata,  Kinston 
Westminster  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Rev.  H.  T.  Watson,  Kinston 

Lincolnton   Happy  Hour  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  S.  Alexander,  Lincolnton 

Home  Kindergarten,  Eva  Dellinger,  Lincolnton 
Mrs.  Rhynes  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Clifford  A.  Rhyne,  Lincolnton 

MARTIN   Ministerial  Com'y.  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Margaret  Tarkington,  Williamston 

MITCHELL   Spruce  Pine  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Zella  F.  Wilson,  Spruce  Pine 

MONTGOMERY   Tiny  Tots  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Griffin,  Troy 

\  Pinehurst   Wee  Barrett  School,  Mrs.  Robert  Barrett,  Pinehurst 

Ehrhardt  School,  Mrs.  Herbert  Ehrhardt,  Jr.,  Pinehurst 

)i  Southern  Pines          Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Brown,  Southern  Pines 

Episcopal  Church,  Barbara  Betterly,  Southern  Pines 

Mrs.  Grey's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Maxwell  Grey,  Southern  Pines 

Rocky  Mount   First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dove,  Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  J   S.  Blue  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Blue,  Rocky  Mount 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Kindergarten,  Sister  M.  Thaddeus,  Rocky 
Mount 
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Episcopal  Parish  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Frank  Fagan,  Sr.,  Rocky  Mount 
Mrs.  Dozier's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  A.  I).  Dozier,  Rocky  Mount 
The  Kindergarten  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Braswell, 
Rocky  Mount 

Lakeside  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  V.  March,  Rocky  Mount 
West  Haven  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  T.   J.  Russell,  Mrs.  C.   C.  Cleetwood, 
Rocky  Mount 

NEW  HANOVER   St.  James  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Lynch,  Wilmington 

Little  Chapel  on  the  Boardwalk,  Mrs.  Ed.  M.  Hawkins,  Wrightsville  Beach 
First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Emma  Williams,  Wilmington 
First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Joe  Holman,  Wilmington 
High  School  Nursery,  Mrs.  Vivian  Baynes,  Wilmington 
St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Bradsher,  Wilmington 
Riverside  Nursery,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Altman,  Wilmington 
Seventh  Day  Adventist,  James  Nick,  Wilmington 
Oleander  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Henrietta  C.  Knowles,  Wilmington 
Lake  Forest  Nursery,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Price,  Wilmington 
Morningside  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Floyd,  Wilmington 
St.  Andrew's  Covenant  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Camak,  Wilmington 
St.  Mary's  Catholic,  Sister  Mary  A'Munciata,  Wilmington 
Turner's  Nurser.v  Mrs.  J.  N.  Turner,  Middle  Sound,  Wilmington 


NORTHAMPTON  *Woodland  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mozelle  Maddrey,  Woodland 

ORANGE   Patterson's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Patterson,  Hillsboro 

Elizabeth  City   Protestant  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Julian  Aydlett,  Elizabeth  City 

PENDER   Mrs.  Maude  Moore's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Maude  Moore,  Burgaw 

Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Eloise  Davis,  Burgaw 

PERSON   Roxboro  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Rose  Harris,  Roxboro 

PITT  *Totsville  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Mrs.  Sally  A.  Bland,  Farmviiie 

Greenville  *East  Carolina  College  Kindergarten,  Annie  Mae  Murray,  Greenville 

Asheboro   Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Burns,  Asheboro 

Allred's  Play  Nursery,  Mrs.  Lillie  C.  Allred,  Asheboro 
Asheboro  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  Frances  I.  Poe,  Asheboro 

Rockingham   Elizabeth  Duke  Terry  Kindergarten,  Mrs  Elizabeth  D.  Terry.  Rockingham 

Sunny  Hours  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Elma  McNair,  Rockingham 

Fairmont   Fairmont  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Fisher,  Fairmont 

Leaksville   Golden  Hour  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Golden,  Leaksville 

Draper  "Y"  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Purdie  Hall,  Draper 

Madison   Madison  Kindergarten  and  1st  Grade,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Sealey,  Madison 

Reidsville  *Presbyterian  Day  School,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Mitchell,  Reidsville 

♦Saunders'  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Richard  Saunders,  Reidsville 

Salisbury   First  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Porter,  Salisbury 

First  Methodist  Church,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Moore,  Salisbury 
First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Douglas  Cheyne,  Salisbury 
St.  John's  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  McDonald  Wyatt,  Salisbury 
St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Kindergarten,  Grace  Brisbane,  Salisbury 
Sacred  Heart  School,  Sister  Marv  Regis,  Salisbury 

SCOTLAND   Church  in  Pines  Kindergarten,  Ruth  Shillinglaw,  Laurel  Hill 

Laurinburg   Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Roberta  Coble,  Laurinburg 

Miss  Henley's  Kindergarten,  Eunice  Henley,  Laurinburg 

Elkin   Transou's  Kindergarten,  Louise  Transou,  Elkin 

Davis'  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  William  E.  Davis,  Elkin 

Mount  Airy   Bow-Cox  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Shirley  Cox,  Mount  Airy 

Happy  Daze  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Holcomb,  Mount  Airy 

TRANSYLVANIA   Kiddie  Kollege,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Winchester,  Brevard 

Henderson   Page's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Page,  Henderson 

Glenn's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Glenn,  Henderson 
Wee  Wisdom  Nursery,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Peace 

Raleigh  *Mallory  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Evelvn  Mallory,  Raleigh 

*Raleigh  Pre-School,  Inc.,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Barnes,  1401  Duplin  Rd.,  Raleigr 
*Temple   Baptist   Church   Kindergarten,   Mrs.   Clarence  M.   Keith,  141?: 
Clifton  St.,  Raleigh 

WARREN   Harris  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Harris,  Warrenton 

Warren  Cooperative  Day  School,  Mrs.  Allen  Tucker,  Warrenton 

North  Wilkesboro       Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Doris  Searcy  Berry,  N.  Wilkesboro 

Wilson   Wilson  Council  of  Churches  Day  School,  Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Kelly,  Wilson 

Mrs.  Fleming's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Fleming,  Jr.,  Wilson 
Mrs.  Krisie  Kores  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Krisie  Kores,  Wilson 


Negro 

Fayetteville   College  Heights  Presbyterian  Church,   ,  Seabrook  Rc 

and  Albany  St.,  Fayetteville 

Durham   St.  Joseph's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Scarborough,  Durham 

N.  C.  College  Nursery  School,   ,  Durham 

St.  Mark's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Janie  A.  Speaks,  Durham 
Scarborough  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Scarborough,  Durham 

Winston-Salem   Jack  and  Jill  Musical  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Sellers,  Winston-Salei 

Mother  and  Daughter  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Earl  Benson  and  Mrs.  Minn: 

Friday,  Winston-Salem 
St.  Anne's  Kindergarten,  Mother  M.  Alfred,  Winston-Salem 
St.   Andrew's  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Madeline  Black,  Winstoi 
Salem 

First  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ernestine  Cathcart,  Winston-Salem 


Non-Public  Elementary  Schools 
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Franklinton   Kearney's  Kindergarten,  Katie  B.  Kearney,  Franklinton 

High  Point    Rose  Bee  7th  Day  Adventist,  Rosetta  Baldwin,  High  Point 

Calvary  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Melton,  1611  Kivett  Dr., 
High  Point 

Christ  the  King  Convent,  Sister  Mary  Carmela,  High  Point 

HALIFAX   Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Laura  L.  Joyner,  Enfield 

Hendersonville   Euia  B.  Owens  Play  School,  G.  E.  Weaver,  828  First  Ave.  W.,  Hender- 

sonville 

Kinston   Our  Lady  of  Atonement  Kindergarten,  Sister  Catherine,  Kinston 

NEW  HANOVER   Perkins'  School,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Perkins,  Wilmington 

St.  Thomas'  Catholic  School,  Sister  Agnes-Marie,  Wilmington 

Davis  Nursery,  Mrs.  Ruth  Davis,  Wilmington 

Ephesus  7th  Day  Adventist,  H.  A.  Raming,  Wilmington 

Laurinburg   Hallowell- Wellington  Kindergarten,  L.  L.  King,  Laurinburg 

Henderson   Adams'  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Doris  Adams,  Henderson 

Wilson   St.  Alphonsus  Catholic  School,   ,  Wilson 


NON-PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

White 

Unit  School,  Principal  and  School  Address  Affiliation 

Burlington  Burlington  Day  School  (Nursery  through  Grade  3), 

Mrs.  Nina  C.  Allen,  Burlington  None 

Blessed  Sacrament,  Sister  Marie  Claire,  400  W.  Davis  St., 

Burlington   Catli. 

BEAUFORT  Terra  Ceia  Christian  School,  Roland  Butyne,  Pantego,  R  (?) 

Saint  Agnes,  Sister  M.  Geralda,  1120  N.  Market  St.,  Washington  Cath. 

Asheville  Central  Methodist  (K.  and  first  grade),  Mrs.  Mamie  Redmon 

Asheville   Meth. 

St.  Genevieve-of-the-Pines,  Mother  Quinn,  Asheville  Cath. 

Gibbons  Hall,  Daniel  Pinto,  12  Oakland  Rd.,  Asheville  Cath. 

St.  Joan  of  Arc,  Mother  Anne  Corbett,  915  Haywood  Rd.,  Asheville. ...Cath. 

Saint  Lawrence,  Sister  M.  Annunciata,  12  Culvern  St.,  Asheville  Cath. 

Lenoir  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  Sister  M.  Olivia,  227  W.  College  Ave., 

Lenoir   Cath. 

CARTERET  St.  Egbert  (K.  through  grade  6),  Sister  Edward  Mary,  Morehead 

City   Cath. 

Hickory  Jack  and  Jill,  Mrs.  Landon  D.  Walker,  Hickory  None 

Frances  Field's  Private,  Frances  Field,  Hickory  None 

Christ  Lutheran  Church,  Rev.  J.  P.  Naumann,  Hickory  Luth. 

CRAVEN  Annunciation  School,  Sister  Elizabeth  Ann,  Box  70,  Havelock  Cath. 

New  Bern  .New  Bern  Community  School,  Mrs.  Marguirete  Armstrong, 

New  Bern     None 

Saint  Paul,  Sister  M.  Gertrude,  314  New  St.,  New  Bern  Cath. 

CUMBERLAND  Fort  Bragg  Schools,  C.  H.  Aderholdt,  Fort  Bragg  Fed. 

Fayetteville  Saint  Patrick,  Sister  M.  Rosalita,  1420  Ft.  Bragg  Rd.,  Fayetteville...  Cath. 

Durham  Immacula,  Sister  M.  Innocent,  725  Burch  Ave.,  Durham  Cath. 

Calvert  School,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Page,  Durham  None 

Twaddell  School,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Twaddell,  Durham  None 

Child  Centered  School,  Mrs.  Dolores  C.  Atkins,  Durham  None 

Winston-Salem  First  Presbyterian  Weekday,  (1st  grade),  Cornelia  Cartland, 

Winston-Salem   Pres. 

St.  John's  Lutheran  (1st  grade),  Dorothy  Spencer,  Winston-Salem  Luth. 

Salem  Baptist  Day  School  (grades  1-4),  J.  D.  Alexander, 

Winston-Salem   Bapt. 

Fine  Arts  Kgtn.  and  First  Grade,  Jacqueline  Dorminy, 

Winston -Salem   None 

Sunnyside  (First  grade),  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gossett,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem  None 

Summit  School  (grades  1-9),  Francis  Carter,  Winston-Salem  None 

St.  Leo's  Parish  Grammar  School,  Mother  Gervase,  Winston-Salem  Cath. 

Villa  Marie-Anna  School,  Mother  Pierre  Julien,  Winston-Salem  Cath. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  School,  Sister  Alma  Veronica,  Winston-Salem  Cath. 

Greensboro  Page  Private,  Mrs.  Daisy  Page  Walker,  W.  Market  St.,  Greensboro  None 

Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Sister  M.  Clotilde,  2205  W.  Market  St., 

Greensboro   Cath. 

Saint  Pius  X,  Sister  M.  Vincentia,  2200  N.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro   .Cath. 

High  Point  Jack  and  Jill  Kgtn.  and  Nursery  (Grade  1),  Mrs.  Marie  Cummings, 

High  Point   None 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Sister  Maria  Rosaria,  High  Point  Cath. 

Tri-City  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Jr.  Academy,  Joe  Reams,  High  Point  Adv. 

HAYWOOD  St.  John's  School,  Sister  Mary  Laurentine,  Waynesville  Cath. 

HENDERSON  Fletcher  Academy,  L.  E.  Nestell,  Fletcher  None 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys,  J.  Edgar  Singletary,  Hendersonville  None 

Hendersonville  Immaculata,  Mother  Terrier,  611  Buncombe  St.,  Hendersonville  Cath. 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  School,  Marie  Holloway,  Hendersonville  Adv. 

Statesville  Miss  Turner's  Little  School  (Grades  1-2),  Bernice  Turner,  Statesville  .None 

Kinston  Christ  the  King,  Sister  M.  Donata,  1702  Hyman  Ave.,  Kinston  Cath. 

Charlotte  O'Donoghue,  Sister  Mary  Patrick,  1125  Buchanan  St.,  Charlotte  Cath. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption,  Rev.  Bernard  McDonald,  Charlotte  Cath. 

Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  Sister  M.  Angela,  Charlotte  Cath. 

Saint  Ann,  Sister  Marie  Gervase,  3452  Willow  Oak  Rd..  Charlotte  Cath. 
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Unit  School,  Principal  and  School  Address  Affiliation 

Southern  Pines  r.YIrs.  Grey's  Private  First  Grade,  Mrs.  Maxwell  Grey,  Southern  Pines..None 

Episcopal  Church  First  Grade  School,  Barbara  Betterly, 

Southern  Pines   Epis. 

Saint  Anthony,  Sister  Catherine  Bernard,  340  N.  Ash  St., 

Southern  Pines   Cath. 

Rockv  Mount  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Sister  M.  Donelda,  Rocky  Mount  Cath. 

NEW  HANOVER  Peter  Pan  School  (First  grade),  Mrs.  Mamie  Murrill,  Wilmington  None 

Cronly  School  (First  Grade),  Mrs.  R.  D.  Cronley,  Wilmington  None 

Seventh  Day  Adventist,  James  Nick,  Wilmington  Adv. 

Saint  Mary,  Sister  Mary  A'Munciata,  Wilmington  Cath. 

Saint  Stanislaus,  Sister  M.  Angelica,  Castle  Hayne  Cath. 

ONSLOW  Infant  of  Prague,  Sister  Mary  Teresa,  Jacksonville  Cath. 

Elizabeth  City  Saint  Elizabeth,  Sister  Margaret  Imelda,  618  W.  Main  St., 

Elizabeth  City   Cath. 

Greenville  Co-Operative  First  Grade,  Box  405,  Greenville  None 

Saint  Raphael,  Sister  M.  Barbara,  2606  E.  Fifth  St.,  Greenville  Cath. 

Asheboro  Lester's  Learners  (First  Grade),  Mrs.  F.  C.  Lester,  840 

Sunset  Ave.,  Asheboro  None 

Rockingham  Mr.  J.  Paul  Choplin's  Private  First  Grade,  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Choplin, 

Rockingham   None 

Lumberton  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  Sister  Mary  Assumpta,  Lumberton  Cath. 

Reidsville  Abell  Private  School  (First  Grade),  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Abell,  ReidsvillcNone 

Salisbury  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  Joe  Whitener,  308  W. 

Fisher   St.,   Salisbury  Pres. 

Sacred  Heart,  Sister  Mary  Regis,  415  W.  Council  St.,  Salisbury  Cath. 

Henderson  Private  First  Grade,  Mrs.  Alice  T.  Robards,  Gholson  Ave., 

Henderson   None 

WAKE  Holy  Name,  Sister  Mary  Paul,  Nazareth  (Raleigh)  Cath. 

Raleigh  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  Sister  Regina  Terese,  2710  Crabtree  St., 

Raleigh   Cath. 

Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  Sister  Rose  Imelda,  219  W.  Edenton  St., 

Raleigh   Cath. 

Goldsboro  Saint  Mary,  Sister  M.  Jane,  205  N.  William  St.,  Goldsboro  Cath. 

Wilson  Saint  Therese,  Sister  Catherine  Denise,  704  W.  Nash  St.,  Wilson  Cath. 

Negro 

Washington  Mother  of  Mercy,  Sister  M.  Robertine,  114  W.  9th  St.,  Washington  Cath. 

Asheville  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  Sister  M.  Francelia,  55  Walton  St., 

Asheville   Cath. 

New  Bern  Saint  Joseph,  Sister  M.  Cecily,  719  Broad  St.,  New  Bern  Cath. 

Fayetteville  Saint  Ann,  Sister  Marie  Stephanie,  208  Westmont  Dr.,  Fayetteville....Cath. 

Winston-Salem  St.  Benedict's  School,  Sister  M.  Ursula,  Winston-Salem  Cath. 

St.  Ann's  Academy,  Mother  M.  Alfred,  Winston-Salem  Cath. 

Greensboro  .Our  Lady  of  the  Miraculous  Medal,  Sister  Madeliene,  812 

Duke  St.,  Winston-Salem  Cath. 

High  Point  Rose  Bee  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Rosetta  Baldwin,  High  Point  Adv. 

Christ  the  King,  Sister  Mary  Carmela,  1601  Kivett  Dr.,  High  Point....Cath. 

Kinston  Our  Lady  of  the  Atonement,  Sister  Mary  Gasperine,  Kinston  Cath. 

Southern  Pines  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Sister  Barbara  Marie,  Southern  Pines  Cath. 

NEW  HANOVER  Perkins  School  (First  grade)),  Mrs.  S.  L.  Perkins,  Wilmington  None 

Ephesus  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  H.  A.  Raming,  Wilmington  Adv. 

Saint  Thomas,  Sister  Agnes  Marie,  Wilmington  Cath. 

Elizabeth  City  Saint  Catherine,  Sister  Marie  Irene,  Elizabeth  City  Cath. 

Greenville  Saint  Gabriel,  Sister  Irma,  1100  Ward  St.,  Greenville  Cath. 

Lumberton  Saint  Madeleine  Sophie,  Sister  M.  Hubert,  Box  352,  Lumberton  Cath. 

Raleigh  Saint  Monica,  Sister  M.  Carol,  1111  New  Bern  Ave.,  Raleigh  Cath. 

Wilson  Saint  Alphonsus,  Sister  Mary  Barbara,  600  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson  Cath. 


NON-PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Year 

County  High  School,  Principal  and  School  Address  Accreditee 

White: 

Alleghany  Glade  Valley,  E.  B.  Eldridge,  Supt. ;  W.  C.  Thompson,  Prin.,  Glade  Valley....  192( 

Beaufort  Terra  Ceia  Christian  School  (2  Yr.),  Roland  Buttyne,  Pantego,  R    

Buncombe  Asheville  Catholic  High  School,  285  Victoria  Rd.,  Asheville    

Asheville  Country  Day  Sch.,  Marshall  M.  Abell,  789  Merrimon  Ave.,  Asheville   

Asheville  School,  David  R.  Fall,  Ashevile   192<i' 

Ben  Lippen  Boys'  School,  A.  C.  Fortosis,  Asheville   1944' 

Christ  School,  David  P.  Harris,  Arden  *192 : 

Mt.  Pisgah  Academy,  L.  C.  Strickland,  Candler   194 

Asheville  Catholic  High  School,  Sister  Mary  Inez,  285  Victoria  Rd.,  Asheville  195 

St.  Genevieve-of-the-Pines,  Mother  Margaret  Mary  Potts,  Asheville  *192i 

Caldwell  Patterson  School  for  Boys,  G.  F.  Wiese,  Legerwood   193' 

Durham  Immaculata,  Sister  M.  Innocent,  721  Burch  Ave.,  Durham    

Forsyth  Southern  Pilgrim  College,  Carl  Hightower,  Kernersville   194 

Salem  Academy,  Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem  *192 

Summit,  Francis  Carter,  Reynolda  Rd.,  Winston-Salem   — 

n    .  Villa  Marie-Anna,  Sister  Eileen  Patrice,  2900  W.  First  St.,  Winston-Salem....  — 

^aston  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Sister  M.  Christine,  Belmont  *192 

Greensboro  Evening  College,  G.  E.  Love,  Greensboro   195 


Non-Public  Secondary  Schools 
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Guilford  Notre  Dame,  Sister  Berchmans  Julia,  901  Summit  Ave.,  Greensboro   1942 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  W.  J.  Chandler,  Oak  Ridge  *1920 

Peoples  Bible,  K.  E.  Temple,  Greensboro    

High  Point  Tri-City  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Jr.  Academy,  Joe  Reams,  Springdale  Ave   

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Loyola,  500  Montlieu  Ave.   

Haywood  St.  John,  Sister  M.  Laurentia,  500  Church  St.,  Waynesville   1943 

Henderson  Fletcher  Academy,  Lewis  E.  Nestell,  Fletcher   1936 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys,  J.  Edgar  Singletary,  Hendersonville  *1920 

Immaculata,  Father  Howard  Lane,  Hendersonville    

Mecklenburg  Burton  Institute,  Z.  Glenn  Earnhardt,  Headmaster,  Charlotte   1946 

Charlotte  Catholic,  Sister  M.  Columbia,  3100  Park  Rd.,  Charlotte  *1946 

New  Hanover..  Saint  Mary,  Sister  M.  Hildegarde,  215  S.  4th  St.,  Wilmington    

Onslow  Infant  of  Prague,  Sister  M.  Teresa,  Jacksonville    

Sampson  Pineland  College  and 

Edwards  Military  Institute,  W.  J.  Blanchard,  Salemburg  *1920 

Union  Wingate  Jr.  College,  Budd  E.  Smith,  Wingate   1920 

Wake  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  Sister  M.  Rose  Imelda,  219  W.  Edenton  St.,  Raleigh  1939 

Peace  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  *1920 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  Richard  G.  Stone,  Raleigh  *1920 


Negro : 

Beaufort  Mother  of  Mercy,  Sister  M.  Robertine,  114  W.  9th  St.,  Washington   1937 

Buncombe  Allen  Home,  Miss  Julia  Titus,  Asheville  *1924 

Craven  St.  Joseph,  Sister  M.  Cecily,  719  Broad  St.,  New  Bern   1946 

Forsyth  St.  Anne  Academy,  Sister  M.  Alfred,  1612  E.  14th  St.,  Winston-Salem   1951 

Guilford  t...Jmmanuel  Lutheran,  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  Greensboro  *1923 

Palmer  Memorial,  J.  H.  Brackett,  Sedalia  *1923 


FEDERAL  SCHOOLS 

White: 

Onslow  Camp  Lejeune  Schools,  W.  H.  Tuck,  Superintendent 

High,  B.  A.  Barringer,  Camp  Lejeune  *1946 

Elementary,  George  Ezzard,  Camp  Lejeune   1946 

Indian  : 

Swain  .Cherokee  Indian  School,  Samuel  P.  Hyatt,  Cherokee   1941 


STATE  SUPPORTED  SCHOOLS 


White  School,  Superintendent,  Principal  and  School  Address  Elementary  H  .S. 

Moore  Samarcand,  Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Supt.,  Frances  Dull,  Eagle  Springs     

Wake  School  for  Blind,  E.  N.  Peeler,  Supt.,  T.  E.  Stough,  Raleigh     *1923 

Negro : 

Wake  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf,  E.  N.  Peeler,  Supt.,  M.  H.  Crockett, 


-♦Member  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 


VOCATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Public — White 

Name  Principal 

Vocational  Textile  School  Chris  E.  Folk,  Belmont 


Non-Public — AVhite 

John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School  George  Bidstrut,  Brasstown 

Penland  School  of  Handicrafts  Lucy  Morgan,  Penland 


Non-Public — Negro 

Home  Eckers  Trade  School  Mrs.  Catherine  Bosier,  Director,  Raleigh 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  PERSONNEL 

Note:  County  units  are  printed  in  bold  face  capital  letters;  city  units  are  indicated  by  black 
face  capitals  and  lower  case.  A  dagger  (t)  indicates  the  administrative  unit  is  participating  in 
the  Southern  Association's  program  for  elementary  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals include  all  teachers  employed.  Under  "Year  Accredited"  the  year  given  is  that  of  the 
initial  year  of  continuous!  accreditment.  This  list  shows  the  ratings  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  30,  1957.    All  schools  not  rated  are  classified  as  non-accredited  and  hence  are  indicated 

by  ruled  lines,  (  )  in  the  "year  accredited"  columns.    Where  no  elementary  or  high  school 

is  operated  the  other  columns  are  indicated  by  leader  lines  (  ).    In  the  case  of  high  schools 

an  asterisk  (*)  denotes  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States.    For  Negro  schools  the  asterisk  (*)  indicates  approval  by  the  Association. 


ALAMANCEf 

Board  of  Education:  H.  A.  Scott,  Chairman,  Haw  River,  R.  1 

H.  B.  Dixon,  Mebane;  Dr.  T.  E.  Powell,  Elon  College;  George  Neal,  Gra- 
ham; Claude  W.  Simpson,  Elon  College,  R.  5. 

Superintendent:  C.  C.  Linnemann,  Box  267,  Graham  Phone  6-5026 

Express  Office:  Burlington. 
Supervisors:  White — Jessie  Baxter,  Box  649,  Graham;  D.  R.  Seelinger,  Burlington 

Negro — Mrs.  Maude  H.  Ivey,  412  Avon  Ave.,  Burlington 
Attendance  Worker:  Helen  Coble,  Box  591,  Graham 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Oliver  Teer,  Graham 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.  H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

282  114  TOTAL 

218  90  WHITE: 

29  11  Alexander  Wilson  G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham,  R.  2     1924 

16  11  Altamahaw-Ossippee.  J.  Allen  Thacker,  Altamahaw   1951  *1924 

6  8  Eli  Whitney  Holland  Manning,  Graham,  R.  2     1924 

11  9  Elon  College  Kenneth  S.  Clem,  Elon  College     1926 

13    Elon  Elementary  Mrs.  Betty  Bowman,  Elon  College      

24  13  E.  M.  Holt  Jj.  M.  Adcock,  Burlington,  R.  1   1952  *1927 

5    Glencoe  Mrs.  Allie  H.  Abercrombie,  Burlington,  R.  2....     

31    Graham  Winfred  H.  Ward,  Graham   1938   

4  14  Graham  N.  G.  Bryan,  Graham   *1922 

12  6  Haw  River  Elmo  S.  Allgood,  Haw  Rver   1939  1925 

13  7  Mebane  E.  M.  Yoder,  Mebane   1951  *1925 

8    E.  M.  Yoder  Donald  S.  Pennington,  Mebane   1954   

14  7  Pleasant  Grove  E.  F.  Isley,  Burlngton,  R.  3     1929 

10    Saxapahaw  J.  F.  Roberts,  Snow  Camp   1951   

13    South  Elementary  Marv  Allen  Robertson      

9  4  Sylvan  A.  M.  Primm,  Snow  Camp   1955  1925 

64  24  NEGRO  : 

11    Elon  Mrs.  Leora  Trollinger,  Graham     

11  13    Graham  R.  G.  Mitchell,  Box  391,  Graham     1937 

3    Green  Level  Mrs.  Mary  Hannar,  Burlngton      

9    Mebane  Dempsev  Pettway,  Jr.,  Mebane      

23  11    Pleasant  Grove  J.  J.  Esbey,  Mebane,  R.  3     1934 

2    Rock  Creek  Mrs.  Toyle  Albright  Long,  Snow  Camp,  R.  3....     

5    Melville  T.  R.  Worth,  Haw  River,  R.  1      


Burlington 

Board  of  Education:  Walter  M.  Williams,  Chairman,  Burlington 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Glenn;  Carlysle  Isley;  R.  Otis  Lackey;  Dr.  H.  V.  Murray;  D^ 
Earl  Pardue;  T.  H.  Traynham 

Superintendent:  L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington  Phone  6-9887 

Supervisors:  Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Strickland,  Burlington 
Harvey  R.  Newlin,  Burlington 
Special  Subjects :  Science  &  Audio-Visual:  Salvatore  A.  Festa,  Burlington 
Music:  Eva  A.  Wiseman,  Burlington 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Margaret  I.  Porter,  Burlington 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  R.  L.  Barham,  119  Carolina  Ave.,  Burlington 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

223  71  TOTAL 

181  57  WHITE: 

43    Broad  Street  Wayne  Taylor,  Burlington   1952   

13    Eastlawn  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Fogleman,  Burlngton   1957   

10    Elmira  Grace  Cheek,  Burlington   1952   

19    Fisher  Street  Mary  G.  MacLeod,  Burlington   1938   
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12  Forest  Hill  J.  E.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Burlington   1938   

14  Glenhope  .R.   B.   Moffett,   Burlington   1951   

7    Glen  Raven  Don  W.  Splawn,  Burlington   1947   

17    Grove  Park  Jack  D.  Lawrie,  Burlington   ■    

28    Hillcrest  Frank  Arwood,  Burlington   1956   

18    Maple  Avenue  .Tyree  S.  Lindley,  Burlington   1938   

57  Walter  Williams  L.  R.  Ridenhour,  Burlington   *1920 


42        14  NEGRO: 

4       14    Jordan  Sellars  Sr.  Hi  Robert  M.  Earl,  Burlington     *1930 

38    J.  F.  Gunn  and 

Jordan  Sellars  Jr.  Hi  R.  E.  Mclntyre,  Burlington   1948   


ALEXANDER 

Board  of  Education:  W.  S.  Patterson,  Chairman,  Stony  Point 

Bill  L.  Mauney,  Taylorsville;  Roy  Rogers,  Taylorsville,  R.  4;  Hal  Teague, 

Taylorsville;  Leslie  C.  Millsaps,  Hiddenite,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  Phone  3252 

Super  visors :  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Clerge  Wilson,  Taylorsville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

93  40  TOTAL 

84  34  WHITE : 

9    Bethlehem  David  C.  Campbell,  Taylorsville   1954   

10    Ellendale  Carl  Dagenhart,  Taylorsville      

10  8    Hiddenite  W.  W.  Stockman,  Hiddenite     1924 

10  7    Stony  Point  Fred  W.  Lentz,  Stonv  Point   1956  1924 

31  19    Taylorsville  Walter  B.  Thomas,  Taylorsville     1922 

8    Wittenburg  Fred  G.  Lane,  Taylorsville   1957   

9  6       NEGRO : 

9         6    Happy  Plains  H.  G.  Rose,  Taylorsville     1938 

ALLEGHANY 

Board  of  Education:  Arthur  Gambill,  Chairman,  Sparta 

Louis  Mitchell,  Piney  Creek;  J.  Hort  Miller,  Laurel  Springs 

Superintendent:  Clyde  Fields,  Sparta  Phone  56 

Express  Office:  Galax,  Va. 

Supervisor:  Donna  C.  Jones,  Laurel  Springs 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Paul  Miles,  Sparta 

Sch  ools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

47  15  TOTAL 

45  15  WHITE  : 

9    Glade  Creek  David  Phipps,  Glady  Valley   1957   

4    Laurel  Springs  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moxley,  Laurel  Springs   ■  ■   

9  4    Piney  Creek  Evelyn  Mitchell,  Sparta   1956  1923 

23  12    Sparta  Ray  Walker,  Sparta   1955  1923 

2    NEGRO : 

2    Cherrylane  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Sparta      


ANSON 

Board  of  Education:  B.  T.  McRae,  Chairman,  Peachland 

F.  A.  Huntley,  Wadesboro;  G.  K.  Martin,  Wadesboro,  R.  1;  W.  C.  Webb, 
Wadesboro,  R.  3;  J.  B.  Wall,  Lilesville 

Superintendent:  J.  O.  Bowman,  Wadesboro  Phone  387 

Supervisors:  White — None 

Negro — Lula  Summer ville,  Box  425,  Wadesboro 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Mae  Ratliff,  Wadesbox-o 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Boyce  McLester,  Wadesboro 
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Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

97  51  TOTAL 

41  31  WHITE: 

7  5    Ansonville  Marvin  G.  Miles,  Ansonville   1943  1925 

6  5    Burnsville  5.  M.  Kale,  Marshville     1936 

4  3    Deep  Creek   James  H.  Bost,  Wadesboro,  R.  3     1952 

11  7    Lilesville  Arthur  C.  Summers,  Lilesville   1941  1925 

7  6    Peachland  J.  E.  Turner,  Peachland   1956  1956 

6  5    Polkton  C.  D.  Moses,  Polkton     1924 

56  20  NEGRO : 

14  5    Ansonville  J.  A.  Blount,  Ansonville     1938 

14  5    Deep  Creek  Geo.  Williams,  Wadesboro,  Box  301      

12  5    Henry  Grove  T.  W.  Bennett,  Lilesville,  Box  214     1939 

2    Ingram  .Clara  D.  Avery, 

320  Salisbury  St.,  Wadesboro      

1    Niven  .Dorothy  McNeil  Huntley,  Wadesboro,  R.  3      

2    Parson's  Grove  Mrs.  Versie  Belle  Klutz,  Wadesboro,  R.  3      

11  5    Polkton  Reece  Sinclair,  Polkton                                     1955  1942 

Morven 

Board  of  Education:  V.  L.  Wall,  Chairman,  Morven 

W.  E.  Steagall;  Travis  Northcutt;  F.  L.  Huntley,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Lois  M. 
Robinson 

Superintendent:  Joseph  H.  Wishon,  Morven  Phone  19 

Supervisors :  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

28  11  TOTAL 

7  5  WHITE : 

7  5    Morven  Van  G.  Hinson,  Morven   1942  1924 

21  6  NEGRO : 

2    Cairo  Mrs.  Harriett  L.  Pratt,  Pee  Dee      

16  6    Morven  J.  F.  McRae,  Morven     1942 

3    White  Pond  Monroe  E.  Jackson,  Morven,  R.  1      

Wadesboro 

Board  of  Education:  C.  L.  Little,  Chairman,  Wadesboro 

C.  B.  Snuggs;  W.  H.  Wheeler;  Charles  Shelton;  K.  W.  Horne;  Mrs.  J. 

M.  Davis;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Covington 

Superintendent:  W.  L.  Wildermuth,  Wadesboro  Phone  545 

Supervisors :  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

53  24  TOTAL 

32  15  WHITE : 

8  15    Wadesboro  H.  S  James  C.  Baucom,  Wadesboro   1956  1920 

23    Central  Charles  H.  Riddle,  Wadesboro   1956   

21        9  NEGRO: 

21        9    Anson  Training  Leo  M.  Massey,  Box  383,  Wadesboro     1930' 

ASHE 

Board  of  Education:  B.  E.  Sturgill,  Chairman,  Grassy  Creek 

Arthur  Rose,  Glendale  Springs;  G.  O.  Burgess,  West  Jefferson;  Cleve 
Francis,  Lansing;  Clyde  Houck,  Todd 

Superintendent:  A.  B.  Hurt,  Jefferson  Phone  3321 

Express  Office:  West  Jefferson 
Supervisor:  Blanche  Pugh,  Jefferson 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  D.  P.  Waugh,  West  Jefferson 
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Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.  H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

124  47  TOTAL 

122  46  WHITE : 

  14    Ashe  Central  R.  0.  Jackson,  Jefferson    

  13    Beaver  Creek  Paul  Bingham,  West  Jefferson   1954 

6    Elkland  James  Houck,  Todd      

1    Flatwoods  Mrs.  Vina  K.  Love,  Grayson      

9    Fleetwood  Stewart  Scott,  West  Jefferson      

4    Glendale  Springs  Ernest  Bare,  Glendale  Springs      

2    Graham  Mrs.  Bina  Davis,  Husk  „      

8    Healing  Springs  James  W.  Church,  Crumpler   1952   

3    Helton  Alta  V.  Perkins,  Lansing      

18    Jefferson  Robert  Woodie,  Jefferson      

17  8    Lansing  Frank  James,  Lansing                                      1952  1927 

10    Nathan's  Creek  Paul  A.  Perkins,  West  Jefferson      

20  6    Riverview  Herbert  Graybeal,  Fig     1935 

1  5    Virginia-Carolina  L.  K.  Halsey,  Grassy  Creek     1922 

19    West  Jefferson  Bobert  Davis,  West  Jefferson      

4    White  Oak  Edgar  A.  Barr,  Lansing      

2  1  NEGRO : 

2  1    Bristol  John  C.  Miller,  Fleetwood      


AVERY 

Board  of  Education:  J.  F.  Hampton,  Chairman,  Linville 

M.  S.  Wise,  Crossnore;  B.  S.  Dobbins,  Banner  Elk 

Superintendent:  W.  K.  Anderson,  Newland  Phone  REpublic  3-2191 

Express  Office:  Spruce  Pine 
Supervisors:  White — Carolyn  V.  Brinkley,  Elk  Park 

Negro — None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  B.  Shell,  Newland 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

90       31  TOTAL 
89       30       WHITE : 

10    Banner  Elk  Zelzah  McCoury,  Newland,  R.  1   1952   


8    Beech  Mt  Newland  Johnson,  Minneapolis   1953   

14    Cranberry  J.  T.  Tanner,  Elk  Park   1932 

18  10    Crossnore  D  wight  A.  Fink,  Crossnore   1953  1922 

11    Elk  Park  W.  R.  Fields,  Elk  Park   1951   

3    Heaton  Paul  Heaton,  Heaton      

10    Minneapolis  Horton  Cooper,  Minneapolis   1950   

17  6    Newland  James  C.  Beasley,  Newland   1955  1953 

12    Riverside  Bobert  E.  Hobson,  Minneapolis   1956   

1  1  NEGRO: 

1  1    Elk  Park  Daniel  W.  Evans,  Jr.,  Elk  Park      


ilBEAUFORTf 

iBoard  of  Education:  Ralph  H.  Hodges,  Chairman,  Washington 

J.  H.  Hoell,  Washington;  John  C.  Broome,  Aurora;  Melvin  Mills,  Choco- 
winity;  Ernest  L.  Slack,  Pinetown;  Bernard  Voliva,  Belhaven. 

Superintendent:  W.  F.  Veasey,  Washington  Phone  194 

[Supervisor:  Gray  Hodges,  Washington 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  M.  Harris,  Washington 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

126  70  TOTAL 

76  48  WHITE : 

11  8    Aurora  W.  Kirby  Watson,  Aurora     1925 

14  13    Bath  R.  B.  Forbes,  Bath   1939  1925 

19  9    Chocowinity  W.  G.  Joyner,  Chocowinity   1939  1936 

13  9    John  A.  Wilkinson  Gene  A.  Purvis,  Belhaven   1939  1922 

11  9    Pantego  J.  A.  Windley,  Pantego   1951  1922 

8    Pinetown  Penner  S.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Pinetown   1951   
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50  22       NEGRO : 

13  7  Beaufort  County  R.  S.  Cooper,  Pantego      

13  7  Belhaven  .Richmond  P.  Carr,  Belhaven     1949 

7    Chocowinity  Julia  B.  Moore  Smith,  Chocowinity   ■    

17  8  S.  W.  Snowden  S.  W.  Snowden,  Aurora      

Washingtonf 

Board  of  Education:  W.  D.  Welch,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Washington 

W.  J.  Dunn;  F.  C.  Kugler:  H.  E.  Yert:  Wilson  Leggett;  W.  B.  Carter; 

Fred  L.  Adair;  Mrs.  C.  T.  Bowers;  Mrs.  D.  E.  Cratch. 

Superintendent:  Edwin  A.  West,  Washington  Phone  207 

Supervisors:  White — Ada  L.  Jarvis,  Washington 

Negro — None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

H.S. 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

ELEM. 

107 

43 

TOTAL 

66 

•  27 

WHITE  : 

11 

27 

High  

 J.  T.  Kornegay,  Washington  

 1949 

9 

Old  Ford  

 S.  L.  Grist,  Jr.,  Washington  

  1940 

44 

John  H.  Small  

 L.  H.  Swindell,  Jr.,  Washington  

  1939 

2 

All  Schools  

 (Special  Education)  

41 

16 

NEGRO : 

15 

16 

P.  S.  Jones  High 

 W.  M.  Daniels,  Jr.,  809  Bridge  St  

26 

Washington  Elem  

 W.  H.  Beason,  109  W.  9th  St  

  1952 

192i 


BERTIE 

Board  of  Education:  George  W.  Capehart,  Chairman,  Windsor 

J.  B.  Powell,  Colerain;  Judson  Jilcott,  Roxobel;  Johnnie  Walker,  Wind 

sor;  T.  S.  Speight,  Windsor 

Superintendent:  J.  L.  Dupree,  Windsor  Phone  284 

Supervisors:  White— Esther  E.  Martin,  Windsor 

Negro — Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Smallwood,  Windsor 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  F.  M.  Edwards,  Windsor 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Edna  W.  Holder,  Windsor 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.  H.S.  NAME  Of  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.: 
169        70  TOTAL 

65       35       WHITE  ; 

5    Askewville  Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Shaw,  Windsor    

12         7    Aulander  P.  T.  Jones,  Aulander                                        1940  19i 

8        7    Colerain  W.  O.  Fields,  Jr.,  Colerain                                1950  19: 

7  4    Mars  Hill  Lee  R.  Hall,  Colerain     19 

6  3    Merry  Hill  James  P.  Love,  Merry  Hill     — 

16         9    Windsor  William  F.  Pritchard,  Windsor                             1949  19: 

6    West  Bertie  Hester  D.   Narron,  Roxobel   1953   

5         5    West  Bertie  A.  P.  Wiggs,  Lewiston                                        1951  19; 

104       35       NEGRO : 

2               Ashland  Mrs.  Mattie  S.  Speller,  Windsor     .... 

2               Aulander  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Lassiter,  Aulander     .... 

3               Carter  Bond  William  S.  Bell,  Windsor     ~~ 

2               Cherrys  Mrs.  Alberta  S.  Washington,  Colerain     .... 

8               Colerain  Zebedee  Raynor,  Colerain                                   ■   .... 

12  10    Charles  G.  White  Tbeophilus  M.  Garriss,  Powellsville    19 

4               Indian  Woods  Grady  G.  Rice,  Windsor                                    ■   -- 

3               Kelford  Brodie  L.  Boone,  Kelford     — 

2               Kings  Mrs.  Pollie  H.  Outlaw,  Windsor     .... 

13  9    John  B.  Bond  John  B.  Bond,  Lewiston     - 

5               Merry  Hill  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Williams,  Windsor     -.- 

2               Merry  Meta  Hazel  B.  Bazemore,  Windsor     — • 

5               Pineywood  Chapel  Waved  Ruffin,  Ahoskie                                        •   -• 

1               Powells  Evelena  E.  Raynor,  Lewiston     - 

2               Red  Hill  Mrs.  Zetella  Watson,  Windsor                            ■  ■  ... 

2               Rock  Hill  Mabel  P.  Wynn,  Windsor     - 

1               Rocky  Branch  Sadie  A.  Bembry,  Aulander     — 

1               Rogers  Cora  A.  Boone,  Colerain     — 

6    Roxobel  George  G.  Moore,  Roxobel    

2    Sams  Chapel  Emeline  C.  Carter,  Windsor    
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2               Spring  Hill  Sadie  R.  Portis,  Lewiston      

2               St.  Luke  Jas.  T.  Mountain,  Windsor      

1               Weeping  Mary  Mrs.  Rosa  Thompson,  Lewiston      

3  .    Woolard  .William  D.  Lassiter,  Windsor      

17       16    W.  S.  Etheridge  John  Whitted  Bond,  Windsor     1931 

1               Wynns  Grove  Lucille  W.  Watford,  Colerain      

BLADEN 

Board  of  Education  :  H.  L.  Kendal,  Chairman,  Elizabethtown 

R.  C.  Bridger,  Bladenboro;  G.  S.  Council,  White  Oak;  James  C.  Green, 

Clarkton;  J.  E.  Henry,  Kelly 

Superintendent:  D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  Phone  3070 

Stipervisors:  White — Clifton  E.  Crawford  Elizabethtown 

Negro — Mrs.  Mary  Barnes  Smith,  Elizabethtown 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  S.  Allen,  Elizabethtown 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

212       86  TOTAL 
114       48       WHITE : 

41       16    Bladenboro  J.  W.  Black,  Bladenboro                                     1943  1921 

14         8    Clarkton  W.  R.  Latham,  Clarkton                                      1954  1920 

8               Dublin  J.  H.  Thomas,  Dublin      

25       13    Elizabethtown  Bruce  H.  Hill,  Elizabethtown                             1947  1920 

8               Hickory  Grove  J.  C.  Lamm,  Garland      

4               Kelly  Leroy  H.  Gardner,  Kelly      

8  6    Tar  Heel  .Thurston  Little,  Tar  Heel     1935 

6  5    White  Oak  C.  P.  Ashley,  White  Oak     1920 

98       38       NEGRO : 

7               Baltimore  .George  C.  Abraham,  Council,  R.  1  „   ■    

29       15    Bladen  Central  Charles  U.  Deberry,  Elizabethtown     *1931 

20        9    Booker  T.  Washington....C.  J.  Barber,  Clarkton     1936 

9  9    East  Arcardia  W.  R.  Davis,  Acme,  R                                        •   1940 

3               Mt.  Olive  J.  F.  Andrews,  Elizabethtown      

4               Natmore  J.  F.  McLaurin,  Kelly,  R      

5               New  Light  .E.  T.  Simpson,  White  Oak,  R     

8               Plain  View  Houston  M.  Evans,  Tar  Heel,  R.  1   ■    

4               Porterville  Mary  M.  Watson,  Clarkton,  R.  2      

9  5    Spaulding-Monroe  John  F.  E.  Normile,  Bladenboro     1957 


BRUNSWICK 

Board  of  Education:  C.  Y.  Coleman,  Chairman,  Ash 

Dr.  M.  H.  Rourk,  Shallotte;  Roy  G.  Sellers,  Bolivia;  Thomas  St.  George, 
Southport;  Mac  F.  Jones,  Leland 

Superintendent:  J.  G.  Long,  Southport  Phone  2691 

Supervisors :  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Herman  Love,  Shallotte 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

133       48  TOTAL 

78  30  WHITE  : 

12  5    Bolivia  H.  Eugene  Nance,  Bolivia     1930 

13  5    Leland  Jtex  Mitchell,  Leland     1927 

27  11    Shallotte  A.  A.  White,  Shallotte   1952  1930 

11  4    Southport  Thomas  C.  Webb,  Southport   1940  1923 

15  5    Waccamaw  John  W.  Hall,  Ash    1930 

55       18       NEGRO : 

11         6    Brunswick  Training  A.  C.  Caviness,  Southport     1929 


Cedar  Grove  H.  B.  Greene,  Supply. 

18        5    Lincoln  James  F.  Clemmons,  Leland.  . 

5    Longwood  Jonathan  Hankins,  Longwood. 

3    Piney  Grove  E.  A.  Armstrong,  Bolivia  

12         7    Union  D.  E.  Dicks,  Shallotte  


BUNCOMBE 

Board  of  Education  :  Frank  E.  Laycock,  Chairman,  Asheville 

J.  G.  Northcott,  Black  Mountain;  Charles  C.  Bell,  Asheville;  C.  G.  Rob- 
erts, Alexander;  J.  M.  Cauble,  Asheville 
Superintendent:  T.  C.  Roberson,  Box  7557,  Asheville  Phone  9971 
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Business  Manager:  Hal  Weir,  Asheville 

Supervisors:  White — R.  A.  Tomberlin,  Asheville;  L.  P.  Miller,  Asheville;  Ann  V.  Sherwood. 
Asheville;  Helen  Wells,  Asheville 
Negro — Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  Asheville! 
Attendance  Worker:  Carl  Conley,  Asheville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  C.  P.  Stirewalt,  Asheville 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Woodard,  Box  7557,  Asheville 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITEI I 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.Ss 

433      109  TOTAL 

419  169  WHITE : 

1    Anderson  Mrs.  Flossie  W.  Emory,  Stocksville   ■    

15    Barnardsville  S.   0.   Wilde,  Barnardsville   1954   

21  12    Biltmore  George  Jarvis,  Biltmore   1941  192 

15    Black  Mountain  Pri  L.   T.   Keever   1957   

23    Black  Mountain  Gram  Guy  Burchfiel,  Black  Mountain     

28    Candler  E.  E.  Crawford,  Candler   1941   

2    Eliada  James  William  Lindsey,  Asheville,  R.  4      

13    Emma  Robert  L.  McElrath,  Asheville,  R.  4,  Box  97      

  34    Enka  Hugh  M.  Tomberlin,  Enka   195 

  25    Clyde  A.  Ervvin  Ralph  L.  Smith,  Asheville,  R.  4   195 

18    Fairview  Herman  C.  Morgan,  Fairview   1956   

13    Flat  Creek  Bruce  M.  Tomberlin,  Weaverville,  R.  2   1939   

8    French  Broad  Frank  B.  Mann,  Alexander      

20    Haw  Creek  J.  M.  Plemmons,  Tunnel  Rd.,  Asheville   1953   

10    Johnston  Carroll  R.  Sorrell,  220  Johnson  Blvd.,  Asheville..  1943   

18  8    Leicester  D.  C.  McKenzie,  Leicester   1943  192 

  28    North  Buncombe  Wm.  E.  Reeves,  Weaverville   199 

24    Oakley  M.  L.  Nesbitt,  Biltmore   1945   

  29    Chas.  D.  Owen  N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain   19& 

13    Pisgah  Geter  C.  Robinson,  Candler,  R.  1   1955 

7    Red  Oak  Edwin  McDevitt,  Alexander   1950 

  21    A.  C.  Reynolds  Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Asheville,  R.  6   19 

34    Sand  Hill  C.  C.  Marr,  154  Sand  Hill  Sen.  Rd.,  Asheville....  1951 

4    Sandy  Mush  Robert  L.  Young,  Leicester,  R.  2   

31    Swannanoa  JE.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa   1949 

28  12    Valley    Springs  L.  Guy  Ensley,  Skyland   1939  19 

8    Venable  .F.  A.  Brigman,  Asheville,  R.  3   1957 

27    Weaverville  Clark   Pennell,   Weaverville   1943 

16    West  Buncombe  Ed  Roberson,  Asheville,  R.  4   1957 

22    Woodfin  Guy  Bentley,  Asheville,  R.  1    


14    NEGRO  : 

5    Carver  Charles  U.  James,  Black  Mountain. 

9    Shiloh  J.  C.  Daniels,  Biltmore  


Ashevillef 

Board  of  Education:  Charles  G.  Tenant,  Chairman,  Asheville 

Beaman  L.  Pinner;  Mrs.  Don  R.  Printz;  Louis  Lipinsky,  Jr.;  Traynha 
Houston 

Superintendent:  E.  C.  Funderburk,  Asheville  Phone  3-05 

Business  Manager:  S.  M.  Connor,  Asheville 
Supervisors:  White — Jennie  O.  Creasman,  Asheville 

Negro — Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  Asheville 
Special  Subjects:  Audio- Visual:  S.  Barry  Morris,  Asheville 
Libraries:  Mrs.  Gladys  G.  Ingle,  Asheville 
Music:  Mrs.  Frances  R.  Martin,  Asheville 
Attendance  Worker:  Lillian  Britt,  Asheville 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Christine  Herring,  T-13  Beverly  Apts.,  Asheville 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDI1 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H 

246  99  TOTAL 

182  73  WHITE : 

  51    Lee  H.  Edwards  W.  P.  Griffin,  Asheville   *1J 

23  14    David  Millard  G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville                                   1939  U 

17  8    Hall  Fletcher  Floyd  M.  Woody,  Jr.,  Asheville                          1939  1! 

21               Aycock  James  W.  Owen,  Asheville                                   1940  ... 

6               Carson  .Woodrow  C.  Ramsey,  Asheville                          1946  ... 

21               Claxton  T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville                                1952  ... 

20               Grace  Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville                                        1911  ... 

12               Newton  O.  S.  Clark,  Asheville                                         1939  .§ 

22               Randolph  Gilmer  Graham,  Asheville                                   1953  .. 

13               Rankin  C.  A.  Ballard,  Asheville                                     1943  ... 

22               Vance  H.  W.  Haden,  Asheville                                      1951  .. 

5  1  (Not  assigned)  


BURKE  MORG  ANTON 
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C4  26  NEGRO  : 

4    Burton  St  .Mrs.  G.  D.  Jones,  Asheville      

27    Hill  St  Mrs.  Rita  H.  Lee,  Asheville   1946   

21    Livingston  St  Albert  S.  Reynolds,  Asheville      

F2    Mountain  St  Joe  Roach,  Asheville   1945  „  

  26    Stephens-Lee  Frank  A.  Toliver,  Asheville   *1925 

1    (Not  assigned)  

BURKE 

Board  of  Education:  L.  H.  McNeely,  Chairman,  Morganton 

Geo.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Valdese;  W.  Stanley  Moore,  Morganton;  Warlick 
P.  Avery,  Morganton,  R.  5;  Johnny  E.  Hildebrand,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton  Phone  421 

Supervisors:  H.  T.  Conner,  Box  85,  Morganton 

Mrs.  Helen  F.  McNeely,  Box  85,  Morganton 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Butler,  Box  85,  Morganton 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Zennie  Cox,  Morganton 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

195       69  TOTAL 

18G       69       WHITE : 

9    Chesterfield  Henry  E.  Clontz,  Morganton,  R.  3   1951 


16  14    Drexel  H.  L.  Hallyburton,  Drexel   1942  1937 

10    Drexel  Primary  Frances  M.  Hpffman,  Drexel      

12    Rutherford  College  C.  R.  Stroupe,  Rutherford  College   1941   

15  6    George  Hilderbrand  Evan  A.  Rhoney,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1    1939 

20  15    Hildebran  High  .V.  M.  McNeely,  Hildebran     1937 

10    Hildebran  Primary  Mrs.  Glossie  P.  Laughridge,  Hildebran      

16    Icard  R.  L.  Patton,  Jr.,  Icard   1943   

3    Jonas  Ridge  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Swift,  Jonas  Ridge      

13    Mull  C.  N.  Young,  Morganton,  R.  4   1953   

15  8    Oak  Hill  William  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  Morganton,  R.  2   1943  1950 

6    Pilot  Mt  .L.  A.  Horton,  Morganton,  R.  1      

13  10    Salem  H.  D.  Moretz,  Morganton,  R.  1     1950 

6  16    Valdese  High  John  L.  Johnson,  Valdese   1952  1926 

22    Valdese  Elementary  G.  D.  Wilson,  Valdese   1952   

9    NEGRO : 

3    Corpening  Joseph  Kennedy,  Morganton   ■    

2    Drexel  Joseph  Hamilton,  Morganton   ■    

4    Willow  Tree  Frankie  M.*  Carson,  Morganton   ■    


Glen  Alpine 

Board  of  Education:  N.  O.  Pitts,  Chairman,  Glen  Alpine 

J.  B.  Melton;  Dr.  C.  L.  Walton;  H.  F.  Bobbitt;  Mrs.  C.  V.  Lael 

Superintendent:  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine  Phone  Morganton  1963- J 

Supervisors :  None 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Claudia  H.  Greenlee,  Glen  Alpine 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS                                               PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

36  13  TOTAL 

32  13  WHITE : 

  13  Glen  Alpine  High  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine   1922 

32    Glen  Alpine  Elem  E.  C.  Whitener,  Glen  Alpine      


4    NEGRO : 

4    McAlpine  J.  A.  Arnold,  Morganton      

Morganton 

Board  of  Education:  J.  O.  Barbour,  Chairman,  Morganton 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Phifer,  Jr.;  Mrs.  C.  P.  Reinhardt;  Mrs.  P.  S.  Cash;  Nathan 
Cooper;  Claude  Russell;  Ted  R.  Bost;  Charles  Carey;  Frank  L.  Bowers 

Stiperintendent:  Maston  S.  Parham,  Morganton  Phone  367 

Supervisor:  Otis  R.  Peterson,  Morganton 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  John  Ervin,  Morganton 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR .  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


64 

32 

TOTAL 

53 

23 

WHITE: 

19 
17 
17 

 C. 

E. 

 L. 

H. 

 JE. 

C. 

23 
9 

 F. 

C. 

11 

NEGRO : 

11 

9 

Olive  Hill  

 J. 

V. 

Denton,  Morganton   1951 


1930 


CABARRUSf 

Board  of  Education  :  Boyd  Biggers,  Chairman,  21  Washington  Lane,  Concord 

H.  E.  Cline,  Concord,  R.  3;  R.  L.  Hartsell,  Concord,  R.  4;  A.  H.  Harris, 
Concord,  R.  2:  A.  W.  Kelly,  Kannapolis 

Superintendent:  C.  A.  Furr,  Box  867,  Concord  Phone  5158 

Supervisors:  White— Mrs.  Mittie  H.  Caldwell,  405  School  St.,  Concord 
Negro— Ralston  M.  Kelly,  Box  1106,  Concord 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  T.  H.  Furr,  Concord 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

177       67  TOTAL 

151       67  WHITE: 
6    A.  T.  Allen  Richard  E.  Swaringen,  Concord,  R.  1. 


12  8    Bethel  5.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1                         1939  1928 

20  9    Harrisburg  JR.  M.  Peele,  Harrisburg                                   1939  1928 

22  10    Hartsell  .Frank  L.  Austin,  Concord,  R.  9                          1942  1932 

4    McAllister  .Gladys  V.  Derrick,  Mt.  Pleasant      

2    Midland  S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1      

24  14    Mt.  Pleasant  Luther  A.  Adams,  Mt.  Pleasant                          1951  *1928 

18  9    Odell  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Concord,  R.  2                             1939  1930 

11    Royal  Oaks  Robert  F.  Weaver, 

Kannapolis,  R.  2,  Box  525   1950   

32  17    Winecoff  :  H.  L.  Hart,  Concord,  R.  8                                   1940  *1928 

26    NEGRO : 

26    Shankletown  F.  D.  Duncan,  Kannapolis,  824  E.  "E"  St   1950   


Concordf 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  G.  Leon  Lang,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Concord 

Mrs.  Ponza  F.  Armfield;  Albert  S.  Lentz;  A.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.;  D.  B. 

Austell;  Mrs.  Mildred  Morgan;  George  Lambert 

Superintendent:  R.  Brown  McAllister,  Concord  Phone  5113 

Supervisors:  White — Sarah  E.  Walker,  Concord 

Negro — Same  as  county 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Haigh,  Concord 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

92  41  TOTAL 

72  24  WHITE: 

7    Beverly  Hills  Joseph  N.  Fries,  Concord...  1956 

11  24  Concord  High  Mary  E.  Propst,  Concord..  1945  *Vd'i'6 

24  Coltrane-Webb  John  F.  Mclnnis,  Concord..  1938 

1 1  Clara  Harris  Ralph  A.  Glenn,  Concord..   

1!l    LouK  Frank  H.  Braswell,  Concord   1941  !  

20       17       NEGRO : 

20       17    Logan  C.  C.  Griffin,  Concord   1940  1930 

Kannapolisf 

Board  of  Education:  F.  L.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Kannapolis 

Joe  C.  Ridenhour;  S.  B.  Stroup;  R.  M.  Efird;  W.  W.  Bonds 

Superintendent:    W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis  Phone  29601 

Business  Manager:  Miss  Ruth  G.  Phillips,  Kannapolis 
Supervisors:  White — W.  W.  Hartsell,  Kannapolis 

Negro — Same  as  county 
Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  Concord 


Caldwell — Lenoik 


3  9 


Sch  ooln: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

141  47  TOTAL 

121  40  WHITE: 

27    A.  L.  Brown  Fred  0.  Drummond,  Kannapolis   *1924 

13  13    Junior  Lester  W.  McCarn,  Kannapolis                            1952  1924 

20    Aycock  Dale  C.  Norris,  Kannapolis   1941   

7    Centerview  J.  H.  Nash,  Kannapolis   1952   

2.">    Jackson  Park  J.  S.  Oehler,  Kannapolis   1952   

20    Mclver  Conrad  R.  Cowan,  Kannapolis   1930   

7    McKnight  .Mrs.  Roberta  B.  Johnston,  Kannapolis   1952   

8    Shadybrook  Johnsie  McKinley,  Kannapolis   1951   

21    Woodrow  Wilson  Richard  F.  Bingham,  Kannapolis   1940   

20         7       NEGRO : 

20  7    Geo.  W.  Carver  .W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis     *1938 

CALDWELL 

Board  of  Education:  George  Boutwell,  Chairman,  Lenoir 

Davis  Tuttle,  Lenoir,  R.  3;  John  Frazier,  Lenoir,  R.  1;  Maynard  Teague, 
Lenoir,  R.  2;  Clarence  Sherrill,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1. 

Superintendent:  C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  Phone  PLaza  4-6031 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Maurie  S.  Pitts,  Lenoir 

Negro — None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic :  Grady  E.  Tester,  Lenoir 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

247  86  TOTAL 

23G  86  WHITE : 

13    Baton  John  L.  McCurry,  Lenoir      

15  6    Collettsville  C.  W.  Porter,  Colletsville     1928 

8    Dudley  Shoals  George  S.  Kirby,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1      

28  13    Gamewell  „  M.  R.  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R,  7     1941 

6    Grace  Chapel  Ray  Hilton,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1      

  16    Granite  Falls  High  Richard  Starnes,   Granite  Falls   1923 

16    Granite  Falls,  Grd.  1-5...L.  E.  Cagle,  Granite  Falls   1953   

11    Granite  Falls,  Grd.  6-8  .L.  E.  Cagle,  Granite  Falls   1953   

21  10    Happy  Valley  Charles  A.  Parlier,  Patterson     1934 

Hudson  District  Eugene  M.  White,  Hudson 

  18       Hudson  High  Clarence  H.  Lathan,  Hudson   1927 

28  7       Hudson  Elem.&Jr.Hi...G.  L.  Talley,  Hudson   1952   

12  7    Kings  Creek  J.  M.  Laxton,  Kings  Creek  Sta.,  Lenoir   1954  1928 

11    Lower  Creek  J*.  C.  Keener,  Lenoir,  R.  2   1954   

8  9    Oak  Hill  .C.  C.  Huskins,  Lenoir,  R.  2   1952  1923 

7    Rhodhiss  James  L.  Barnett,  Rhodhiss   1952   

10    Saw  Mills  Ray  Knight,  Granite  Falls,  R.  2   ■    

14    Valmead  .Cecil   Harmon,  Lenoir      

28    Whltnel  Grady  N.  Kincaid,  Lenoir      

11    NEGRO: 

11    District  #9  Tester  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  3      

Lenoir 

Board  of  Education:  C.  E.  Beach,  Chairman,  Lenoir 

T.  G.  Miller.  Jr.;  J.  B.  Houston,  Jr.;  G.  T.  Crowell;  D.  W.  Lackey;  R.  C. 

Powell;  W.  J.  Spainhour 

Superintendent:  J.  G.  Hagaman,  Lenoir  Phone  PLaza  4-4921 

Supervisors :  None 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  George  D.  Greer,  Lenoir 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

59  32  TOTAL 

47  23  WHITE : 

15    Davenport  J.  V.  Mills,  Lenoir   1954   

17    East  Harper  W.  M.  Frazier,  Jr.,  Lenoir      

  23    Lenoir  Henry  C.  McFadyen,  Lenoir   1952  *1920 

15    West  Lenoir  L.  B.  Robinson,  Lenoir   1952   


12         <<       NEGRO  : 

9         9    Freedman  M.  L.  DeVane,  Lenoir     1937 

3    West  End  Jonc  Carson,  Lenoir      
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CAMDENf 

Board  of  Education:  W.  F.  Williams,  Chairman,  South  Mills 

C.  H.  Lamb,  Camden;  G.  L.  Sawyer,  Shiloh 

Superintendent:  N.  W.  Shelton,  Camden  Phone  6687 

Supervisors :  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Charlie  Smithson,  Camden 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

35       16  TOTAL 
20       10       WHITE : 

14       10    Camden  County  M.  C.  Holland,  Camden     1953 


South  Mills  Mrs.  Ounice  Riddick,  South  Mills. 


15        6       NEGRO : 

5    Rosenwald  E.  E.  Morgan,  South  Mills      

10        6    Marion  Anderson  W.  C.  Witherspoon,  Belcross     1954 

CARTERETf 

Board  of  Education:  R.  W.  Safrit,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Beaufort 

Theodore  B.  Smith,  Davis;  W.  B.  Allen,  Newport;  Geo.  R.  Wallace,  More- 
head  City;  Dennis  Mason,  Atlantic 

Superintendent:  H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort  Phone  2-3501 

Supervisors:  White — Fred  G.  Lewis,  1508  Evans  St.,  Morehead  City 

Negro — Same  as  Onslow  County 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  L.  Hall,  Beaufort 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

147  56  TOTAL 

122  45  WHITE : 

10  5    Atlantic  Jack  W.  Johnson,  Atlantic                                1952  1924 

29  11    Beaufort  B.  E.  Tarkington,  Beaufort                               1951  1926 

20    Camp  Glenn  R.  W.  Davis,  Morehead  City   1955   

9    Harkers  Island  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Wade,  Davis      

23  15    Morehead  City  T.  L.  Lee.  Morehead  City                                1952  *1922: 

18  7    Newport  E.  B.  Comer,  Newport                                        1939  1923 

13  7    Smyrna  Stuart  M.  Daniels,  Smyrna                               1951  1925 

25  11  NEGRO : 

13  7    Queen  St  L.  R.  Johnson,  Beaufort     192£ 

9  4    W.  S.  King  S.  R.  McLendon,  Morehead  City      

3    Stella  JLuther  Birt  Tillery,  Stella      


OASWELlif 

Board  of  Education:  David  R.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Yancey ville 

C.  N.  Barker,  Milton,  R.  1;  N.  L.  Oliver,  Yancey  ville,  R.  1;  J.  A.  Hodges 
Yancey  ville,  R.  1;  J.  C.  Wilkinson,  Prospect  Hill,  R.  1. 

Superintendent:  Thomas  H.  Whitley,  Yanceyville  Phone  227: 

Express  Office:  Danville,  Va. 
Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Dorothy  Y.  Zimmerman,  Yanceyville 

Negro — Mrs.  Theresa  C.  B.  Beam,  Yanceyville 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  John  Henry  Gunn,  Yanceyville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Otho  Hicks,  Yanceyville 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITE 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 


Q.  Plumblee,  Burlington,  R.  3     193 

E.  Niven,  Yanceyville     192 


139 

53 

TOTAL 

64 

31 

WHITE  : 

7 

8 

Anderson  

15 

10 

Bartlett  Yancey  

5 

Cherry  Grove  

6 

8 

Cobb  Memorial  

5 

Solomon  Lea  

6 

Murphy  

7 

Pelham  

6 

5 

Prospect  Hill  

7 

Providence  

193 


19c 


Harry  Lemmond,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4. 


Catawba — Hickory 
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75  22  NEGRO : 

13    Highrock  Jerome  E.  Branche,  Blanch,  R.  1      

12    Jones  Joseph  C.  Duncan,  Pelham,  R.  1     „  

12    New  Dotmond  Joseph  R.  Snipe,  Milton      

15    Stony  Creek  Eart  T.  Artis,  Reidsville,  R.  1      

12    Sweet  Gum  Joseph  A.  Ancrum,  Mebane,  R.  3,  Box  48      

11  22    Training  .N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville     *1934 

CATAWBA 

Board  of  Education:  Locke  Lowrance,  Chairman,  Newton 

A.  C.  Henderson,  Hickory;  C.  M.  Barringer,  Conover;  Robert  L.  Boggs, 
Catawba;  J.  C.  Howard,  Sherrills  Ford 

Superintendent:  H.  M.  Arndt,  Newton  Phone  67 

Supervisors:  White — Lottie  E.  Hood,  Vale,  R.  1;  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Brown,  Newton;  A.  T.  Spur- 
lock,  Box  506,  Hickory 
Negro — Herbert  W.  Thompson,  Catawba 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  H.  G.  McKay,  Newton,  R.  1 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  T.  A.  Bandy,  Newton 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

189       77  TOTAL 
170       71  WHITE: 

14    Bandys  High  .W.  L.  Guy,  Catawba,  R.  2   1955 


11    Banoak  Jack  G.  Gabriel,  Vale. 

23    Balls  Creek  R.  E.  Sigmon,  Newton,  R.  2   1951   

8    Blackburn  .0.  A.  Buff,  Newton,  R.  1   1956   

13  Bunker  Hill  High  H.  M.  Young,  Claremont,  R.  1   1955 

9    Catawba  JJonald  D.  Abernethy,  Catawba      

9    Claremont  Everette  M.  Propst,  Claremont   1949   

14  Fred  T.  Foard  0.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1   1954 

11    Maiden  High  H.  S.  Shepherd,  Maiden   1924 

19    Maiden  Elem  Paul  N.  Sowell,  Maiden   1956   

11    Mt.  View  Charles  J.  Bost,  Hickory,  R.  1      

14    Oxford  Joe  T.  Johnson,  Claremont,  R.  1   1957   

11    Sherrills  Ford  .T.  M.  Lutz,  Sherrills  Ford   1951   

14    Startown  Edgar  R.  Robinson,  Newton,  R.  1   1956   

26       19    St.  Stephens  W.  A.  Murray,  Hickory,  R.  2     1935 

15    Sweetwater  .W.  Max  Sigmon,  2110  Main  Ave.,  S.E.,  Hickory..  1956   

19         6  NEGRO : 

8        6    Catawba  Rosenwald  Herbert  W.  Thompson,  Catawba     1940 

7    Rhoneys  Alice  Rayford,  Newton      

4    Maiden  Rosenwald  A.  L.  Tutt,  Maiden      


Hickoryf 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Walter  T.  Nau,  Chairman,  Hickory 

Clarence  G.  Howard;  Everett  M.  Eckard;  E.  M.  Fennell;  Ted  R.  Brewer; 
Charles  H.  Grove;  Turner  H.  Kees 

Superintendent:  W.  S.  Hamilton,  Hickory  Phone  8811 

Business  Manager:  Harold  E.  Hewitt,  Hickory 
Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Sadie  S.  Kuhn,  Hickory 
Negro — None 

Special  Subjects :  Music:  Howard  B.  Abernethy,  Hickory 
Library:  Elizabeth  A.  Council,  Hickory 
Attendance  Worker:  Frances  Lentz,  Hickory 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 

WHITE  : 

Brookford  John  Frank  Crawford,  Hickory   1949 


174 

55 

153 

48 

8 

33 

10 

26 

15 

11 

18 

21 

18 

23 

18 

21 

7 

21 

Claremont  W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory   *1920 

Green  Park  Jack  C.  Ketner,  Hickory   1954   

Hickory  Jr.  High  Howard  E.  Reinhardt,  Hickory                           1953  1953 

Highland  Stoye  E.  Staines,  Hickory   1953   

Kenworth  William  G.  Norris,  Hickory   1953   

Longview  Mrs.  lluie  Walker,  Hickory   1946   

Oakwood  John  M.  Guy,  Hickory   1952   

Viewmont  Cloyd  A.  Hager,  Hickory   1951   

Westmont  Joe  C.  White,  Hickory   1948   

NEGRO: 

Ridgeview  Taft  H.  Broome,  Hickory     1928 
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Newton-Conover 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  L.  M.  Caldwell,  Chairman,  Newton 

W.  Terrell  Webster,  Jr.;  Dr.  Borden  C.  Drum:  J.  Robert  Huitt;  James 

S.  Crouch;  Dr.  S.  H.  Isenhower 

Superintendent:  R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  Phone  708 

Supervisor:    Mrs.  Mary  H.  Morrow,  Newton 

Special  Subjects :  Music — Eugenia  G.  Booth,  Newton 
Attendance  Worker:  Simon  Burgess,  Newton 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  U.S. 

63        27  TOTAL 

:,4       21  WHITE  : 

li;    Conover  Grammar  W.  A.  Gore,  Jr.,  Conover   1939   

21    Newton-Conover  R.  L.  Rhyne,  Newton   *1922 

27    Newton  Elem  F.  L.  Barkley,  Newton   1939   

11    Thornton  E.  J.  Gomedela,  Newton   1952   

f»         6       NEGRO  : 

9         6    Central  Phairlever   Pearson,    Newton   1955  1936 

CHATHAM 

Board  of  Education:  Lewis  Norwood,  Chairman,  Pittsboro,  R.  1 

K.  G.  Clapp,  Siler  City;  Zeb  S.  Harrington,  Merry  Oaks;  James  L.  Grif- 
fin, Pittsboro;  W.  C.  Brewer,  Sr.,  Bennett 

Superintendent:  J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  Phone  2421 

Supervisors:  White — Burdine  Womble,  Siler  City 

Negro — Mrs.  Delois  E.  Washington,  Siler  City 

Attendance  Worker:  Katherine  Palmer,  Gulf 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Jim  Stroud,  Pittsboro 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

164  60  TOTAL 

104  39  WHITE : 

5    Bells  W.  M.  McCauley,  Apex,  R.  3      

9  4    Bennett  .Wayne  E.  Phillips,  Bennett   1956  1932 

12  5    Bonlee  W.  D.  Wilson,  Bonlee   1951  1922 

11  5    Goldston  .Carter  I.  Pike,  Goldston     1926 

7    Henry  Siler  JR.  C.  Dorsett,  Siler  City      

  10    Jordan-Matthews  R.  M.  Durham,  Siler  City   1920 

7  3    Moncure  it.  L.  Kidd,  Moncure     1925 

21  8    Pittsboro  .C.  H.  McGregor,  Pittsboro   1956  1923 

24    Siler  City  Paul  Braxton,  Siler  City   1940   

8  4    Silk  Hope  Fred  H.  Poston,  Jr.,  Siler  City,  R.  3     1932 

60  21       NEGRO : 

21  7  Chatham  Ernest  S.  Ramsey,  Siler  City     1933 

12  5  J.  S.  Waters  W.  A.  McLaughlin,  Goldston   —  1938 

27  9  Horton  J.  E.  Taylor,  Pittsboro   —  1936 

CHEROKEE 

Board  of  Education:  Noah  Hembree,  Chairman,  Murphy 

Andrew  J.  Barton,  Murphy,  R.  1;  Lewis  King,  Murphv,  R.  2;  Allen 
Brendle,  Turtletown,  Tenn.,  R.  1;  C.  C.  Hemphill,  Brasstown 

Superintendent:  Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy  Phone  249 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Maggie  Belle  K.  Pinson,  Murphy 
Negro — None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Fred  Arrowood,  Murphy 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

54         7  TOTAL 

54  7  WHITE : 

14  7    Hiawassee  Dam  Harest  E.  King,  Hiawassee  Dam     1942 

8    Martin's  Creek  R.  C.  Pipes,  Murphy,  R.  2      

7    Peachtree  .Clarence  Hendrix,  Murphy,  R.  1      

12    Ranger  Douglas  H.  Smith,  Culberson      


Andrews — Chowan 


4:5 


5    Unaka  James  P.  Crisp,  Unaka      

6    White  Church  Mrs.  Addilee  B.  Brown,  Grandview  _  1956   

2    Wolf  Creek  Maud  E.  Collins,  Culberson,  R.  2      

NEGRO : 
(None) 

Andrews 

Board  of  Education:  W.  C.  Hogan,  Chairman,  Andrews 

Carol  Brown;  Dr.  C.  O.  Van  Gorder;  W.  P.  Walker;  Grady  Farmer; 
Bruce  Lunsford 

Superintendent:  J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews  Phone  94- J 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Constance  West,  Andrews 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

32  12  TOTAL 

31  12  WHITE: 

  12    Andrews  High  J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews   1920 

26    Andrews  Elem  .C.  0.  Frazier,  Andrews   1953   

5    Marble  Frank  Walsh,  Marble      

1    NEGRO : 

1    Andrews  Mrs.  Christine  D.  Pettit,  Andrews      


Murphyf 

Board  of  Education:  H.  A.  Mattox,  Chairman,  Murphy 

Ben  Palmer;  E.  H.  Brumby;  P.  G.  Ivie;  W.  S.  Dickey;  B.  W.  Whitfield 

Superintendent:  Holland  McSwain,  Murphy  Phone  68 

Supervisor:    Same  as  for  Andrews 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Lona  Fox  Davis,  Murphy 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

35       21  TOTAL 

32  20       WHITE : 

31    Murphy  John  Jordan,  Murphy      

  20  '  Murphy  High  Walter  R.  Puett,  Murphy   1923 

1    (All  Schools)  (Special  Education)  

3         1       NEGRO : 

3        1    Texana  Elma  Rai  Dennis,  Murphy      


CHOWAN 

Board  of  Education :  G.  B.  Potter,  Chairman,  Edenton 

J.  I.  Boyce,  Tyner;  G.  E.  Nixon,  Edenton,  R.  1;  Carey  Evans,  Edenton, 
R.  3;  D.  H.  Berryman,  Hobbsville;  Conroy  Perry,  Hobbsville 

Superintendent:  W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  Phone  151-J 

Supervisors:  White — None 

Negro— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Byrd,  201  E.  Gale  St.,  Edenton 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Carolyn  C.  McMullan,  Edenton 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Marvin  Hobbs,  Edenton 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

26  7  TOTAL 

14  7  WHITE  : 

12  7    Chowan  R.  H.  Copeland,  Tyner   1943  1923 

2    Rocky  Hock  Central  Mrs.  Mattie  Nixon,  Edenton      

12    NEGRO  : 

12    White  Oak  W.  M.  Creecy,  Edenton   1955   
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Edenton 

Board  of  Education:  Thomas  Chears,  Chairman,  Edenton 

Joseph  H.  Conger;  M.  A.   Hughes;   Phillip  S.   McMullan:   William  T. 

Harry;  Mrs.  Lillian  Webb  Leary 

Superintendent:  John  A.  Holmes,' Edenton  Phone  132 

Supervisors:  White — None 

Negro — Same  as  county 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

58  24  TOTAL 

31  12  WHITE : 

7  12    Edenton  Jr.-Sr  Gerald  D.  James,  Edenton   1952  *1920 

24    Edenton  Elem  Ernest  A.  Swain,  Edenton   1942   

27       12  NEGRO: 

24       12    Edenton  Demint  F.  Walker,  Edenton   *1933 

3    St.  John's  Simeon  N.  Griffith,  Edenton      

CLAY 

Board  of  Education :  Paul  Caler,  Chairman,  Brasstown 

R.  L.  Long,  Hayesville,  R.  1;  R.  L.  McGlamery,  Hayesville 

Superintendent:  Hugh  S.  Beal,  Hayesville  Phone  2516 

Express  Office:  Murphy 
Supervisor:  Mrs.  Maggie  Bell  Kisselburg  Pinson,  Murphy 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Paul  Mease,  Hayesville 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

37       15  TOTAL 

37       15       WHITE : 

Elf  J.  Maurice  Kitchens,  Hayesville.. 


21       15    Hayesville  Guy  H.  Wheeler,  Hayesville     1924 

5    Ogden  Horace  D.  Garrison,  Hayesville      

6    Shooting  Creek  James  R.  Nelson,  Hayesville      

NEGRO : 
(None) 

CLEVELAND 

Board  of  Education:  B.  Austell,  Chairman,  Earl 

C.  D.  Forney,  Jr.,  Lawndale;  W.  H.  Lutz,  Waco;  Edwin  Moore,  Kings 
Mountain,  R.  1;  Walter  Davis,  Shelby,  R.  5 

Superintendent:  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby  Phone  8041 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Claire  W.  Leonhardt,  Shelby 
Mrs.  Earcie  D.  Cornwell,  Shelby 
Negro — Lyda  S.  Galbraith,  Shelby 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Alma  H.  Newman,  Box  220,  Shelby 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Edgar  Shytel,  Shelby 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

263      111  TOTAL 

178  82  WHITE : 

10  5    Belwood  E.  C.  Hoover,  Belwood   1953  1927 

13  7    Bethware..  Thurman  Lee  Warlick,  Kings  Mountain,  R.  2....    1934 

10  9    Boiling  Springs  E.  B.  Clayton,  Boiling  Springs   1949  1920 

12  6    Casar  ~  Doyle  W.  Ayers,  Casar     1930 

5    Dover  Mill  R.  F.  Lancaster,  Shelby   1945 

7    Earl  Mary  Lewis  Patterson,  Earl    

6    Elizabeth  Max  R.  Dixon,  Clegg  St.,  Shelby    

15  7    Fallston  W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston   1957  1926 

14  5    Grover  James  C.  Scruggs,  Grover     1927 

15  8    Lattimore  C.  C.  Padgett,  Lattimore     1925 

10  6    Mooresboro  .T.  W.  Martin,  Mooresboro   1953  1930 

4    Moriah  H.  H.  Jenkins,  Avondale   ....    . 

3    No.  1  Township  Mrs.  Eloise  Humphries,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  R.  2      

6    No.  2  Township  .Edward  Lee,  Boiling  Springs      


Kings  Mountain — Columbus 


2 

9 

7 

14 

8 

6 

11 

6 

8 

6 

85 

29 

11 

4 

13 

15 

8 

15 

6 

9 

3 

10 

6 

No.  3  Township  C.  V.  Harrill,  Shelby,  R.  2     1931 

Patterson  Springs  Cleopatra  Latham,  Patterson  Springs     

Polkville  Clemon  Smith,  Polkville     1929 

Park-Grace  .Mrs.  J.  C.  Nickels,  Kings  Mountain      

Fleming,  Lawndale   1955  1920 

Dodd,  Waco   1953  1930 


 .W. 

NEGRO : 

Camp  

 R. 

Compact  

 L. 

 A. 

.R.  R.  Cabines,  Jr.,  Shelby,  R.  2     1948 

L.  Adams,  Kings  Mt.,  R.  2  :     1940 

D.  Belton,  Lawndale     1936 

Green  Bethel  Herbert  Gidney,  Boiling  Springs     1948 

Philadelphia  Ted  M.  Pass,  Sr.,  Lawndale,  R.  2      

Vance  Edna  B.  Canady,  337  Weathers  St.,  Shelby      

Washington  D.  M.  McCaskill,  Shelby,  R.  1     1948 

Kings  Mountain 

Board  of  Education :  F.  W.  Plonk,  Chairman,  Kings  Mountain 

A.  W,  Kincaid;  J.  R.  Davis;  J.  W.  Webster;  Dr.  P.  G.  Padgett 

Superintendent:  B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain  Phone  487 

Supervisors:  White — Alice  C.  Averitt,  Kings  Mountain 

Negro— Lida  Gabrieth,  Kings  Mountain 
Attendance  Worker:  M.  C.  Poston,  Kings  Mountain 

Schoote: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

58  22  TOTAL 

52  19  WHITE  : 

14  19    Central  E.  L.  Brown,  Kings  Mountain   1938  *1920 

13    East  Robert  M.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Kings  Mountain   1938   

15    North  .W.  R.  George,  Kings  Mountain   1957   

10    West  J.  B.  Goforth,  Jr.,  Kings  Mountain   1941   

6         3       NEGRO : 

6        3    Davidson  John  A.  Gibson,  Kings  Mountain     1935 


Shelby 

Board  of  Education:  Cecil  Gilliatt,  Chairman,  Shelby 

Hazel  Howard;  Vernon  Kizer;  B.  P.  Sherer;  Paris  Yelton 

Superintendent:  Malcolm  E.  Brown,  Shelby  Phone  6367 

Business  Manager:  Hazel  P.  Ervin,  Shelby 
Supervisor:  Boyce  M.  Morrison,  Shelby 

Special  Subjects — Art:  Mrs.  Frances  Crimm,  Shelby 
Music:  Mrs.  Jack  Krause,  Shelby 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

107       35  TOTAL 

83  29  WHITE : 

19    Graham  Mrs.  Ruby  T.  Hudson,  Shelby   1939   

8    Jefferson  „  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wood,  Shelby   1940   

15    Marion  W.  B.  Wilder,  Shelby   1940   

13    Morgan  James  Edwin  Spangler,  Shelby   1940   

18    Junior  High  Hale  T.  Bryson,  Shelby   1952   

  29    Senior  High  .Wayne  Jack  Caudill,  Shelby   *1920 

7    Washington  Oscar  Padgett,  Jr.,  Shelby   1939   

3    (All  Schools)  (Music,  Art)  

24  6  NEGRO  : 

21  6    Cleveland  Training  James  D.  Hoskins,  Shelby   — —  1928 

2   Zoar  Susie  Wilson  Miller,  Shelby      

1    (Special  Ed.)  _  +  

COLUMBUS 

Board  of  Education:  Ross  M.  Williamson,  Chairman,  Tabor  City 

Carl  Stephens,  Clarendon;  Page  Benton,  Evergreen;  W.  L.  Hobbs,  Delco; 
Ervin  T.  Richardson,  Nakina;  J.  T.  Wooten,  Chadbourn;  Clide  M.  Col- 
lier, Hallsboro 

Superintendent:  T.  Ward  Guy,  Whiteville  Phone  3848 

Supervisors:  White — B.  D.  Bunn,  Whiteville;  Ruth  O.  Meares,  Chadbourn 

Negro — Edythe  J.  Spaulding,  Clarkton,  R.  2 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Floy  Parker,  Chadbourn 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  L.  Tippitt,  Jr.,  Whiteville 
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Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND                                                          YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  U.S. 

279      118  TOTAL 

170       80  WHITE : 

14        8    Acme-Delco  I.  A.  Wortman,  Acme                                        1953  1923 

11         7    Cerro  Gordo  J.  P.  Powers,  Cerro  Gordo                                  1952  1925 

21        9    Chadbourn  .Frederick  H.  McClure,  Chadbourn                      1953  1920 

13  7    Evergreen  J.  E.  Pierce,  Evergreen                                      1952  1925 

9         6    Fairbluff  Pierce  Dalton,  Fair  Bluff                                   1953  1919 

11    Guideway  W.  M.  Williams,  Tabor  City  „  1954   

19         9    Hallsboro  R.  C.  Elkins,  Hallsboro                                      1953  1925 

  10    Nakina  M.  M.  Jones,  Nakina   1953 

14    Old  Dock  Jtedwan  David,  Whiteville      

32       13    Tabor  City  .G.  W.  Harriett,  Tabor  City                                   1956  1924 

23       11    Williams  Robert  C.  Lewis,  Whiteville,  R.  3                        1953  1941 

9         3  INDIAN : 

3        1    Chadbourn  .Henry  Smith,  Chadbourn     — 

7        2    Waccamaw  .Willard  Locklear,  Bolton     — 


104  38  NEGRO : 

10  8    Armour  Fred  J.  Corbett,  Whiteville     — 

13  9    Artesia  Grayer  Powell,  Whiteville                                  1952  1952 

7    Bolton  Henry  N.  Powell,  Hallsboro      

9    Carver  John  Jones,  Fair  Bluff      

9    Farmers  Union  W.  E.  Brown,  Clarkton,  R.  2      

19  7    Mt.  Olive  J.  D.  Womble,  Whiteville,  R.  1      

6    Oak  Forest  .Donnie  Graham,  Nakina      

13  5    Tabor  City  William  A.  Ware,  Tabor  City   

18  9    West  Side  A.  L.  Williams,  Chadbourn     1936 

Whiteville 

Board  of  Education:  James  L.  Collier,  Chairman,  Whiteville 

A.  Dial  Gray;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Blanchard;  H.  H.  Collins;  Alton  Edwards;  J. 
Herman  Leder;  C.  L.  Nance 

Superintendent:  L.  A.  Bruton,  Whiteville  Phone  3237 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Rachel  D.  Woodard,  Whiteville 
Negro — Same  as  county 
Special  Subjects — Music,  White:  Nancy  Duffy  Russell,  Whiteville 
Negro — Same  as  county 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Leaman,  Whiteville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS                                               PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

81  28  TOTAL 

53  19  WHITE : 

13    Edgewood  J.  R.  Parker,  Whiteville      

7    New  Hope  Hazel  S.  Williamson,  Whiteville      

28    Whiteville  Elem  D.  W.  Huggins,  Jr.,  Whiteville   1951   

5  19    Whiteville  High  J.  T.  Sasser,  Whiteville                                    ■   192C 

28         9       NEGRO : 

28         9    Central  J.  E.  Belton,  Whiteville     1931 


CRAVEN 

Board  of  Education:  C.  A.  Seifert,  Chairman,  New  Bern 

J.  M.  Miller,  1909  Neuse  Blvd.,  New  Bern;  C.  L.  Powell,  New  Bern,  R.  5 
J.  L.  Peterson,  Vanceboro;  L.  R.  Sermons,  Dover;  Forrest  Daugherty 
Dover;  L.  B.  Pate,  New  Bern,  R.  2;  Roger  Bell,  Haveloek 

Superintendent:  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern  Phone  245( 

Supervisors:  White — Selma  Pritchard,  Box  1701,  New  Bern 

Negro — Ethel  Mae  Lewis,  813  Main  St.,  New  Bern 
Special  Subjects — Music:  White — Dorothy  V.  Hoskins,  Mrs.  Nell  B.  Owen,  Mrs.  Verta  Rich- 
ardson 
Negro — Julia  M.  Tilley 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Hubert  Jernigan,  New  Bern 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Glenn,  New  Bern 


New  Bern — Cumberland 
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Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  U.S. 

188       46  TOTAL 

123       35       WHITE : 
13    Bridgeton  .C.  H.  Lovell,  Bridgeton. 


14    Brinson.  Memorial  James  A.  Vinci,  New  Bern,  R.  4   1954   

4    Cove  City  R.  W.  Richardson,  Cove  City   1952   

2    Croatan  Leona  Tolson,  New  Bern,  R.  4   1954   

6  7    Dover  J.  F.  Hawkins,  Dover                                         1952  1922 

4    Epworth  -Mrs.  John  Taft,  Vanceboro      

5               Ernul  Mrs.  Sadie  McLawhorn,  Ernul     

2  12    Farm  Life  E.  P.  Blair,  Vanceboro    1920 

5               Fort  Barnwell  J.  R.  Harrington,  Dover,  R.  1     

Havelock   District  Arthur  W.  Edwards,  Havelock 

25    Graham  A.  Barden  W.  J.  Gurganus,  Havelock   1956   

24    Havelock  Elementary.. Seth  B.  Henderson,  Havelock   1954   

10       Havelock  High  Stanley  Dail,  Havelock   1957 

7  6    Jasper  John  W.  Hamilton,  New  Bern,  R.  2    1925 

12    Vanceboro  Gene  M.  Hart,  Vanceboro   1054   

65  11  NEGRO  : 

6    Clyde  A.  Erwin  Samuel  Lloyd,  Cove  City. 


5               Craven  Corner  Richard  W.  Badger,  N.  Harlowe   — — ■   

4               Dover  Elementary  Leavy  J.  Moore,  Dover      

6               Godette  Matilda  Fenner,  N.  Harlowe     

11               James  City  Henry  F.  Edwards,  James  City      

9       11    Newbold  Training  Ansley  I).  Smith,  New  Bern     1938 

9               Pleasant  Hill  W.  W.  Ryder,  New  Bern      

15               Vanceboro  Consolidated.. John  R.  Hill,  Aranceboro     

New  Bern 

Board  of 'Education:  John  R.  Taylor,  Chairman,  New  Bern 

L.  J.  Eubank;  Mrs.  O.  A.  Kafer;  James  B.  Simpson;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Latham; 

William  M.  Bryan;  Dr.  F.  M.  Simmons  Patterson;  C.  W.  Bynum 

Superintendent:  H.  J.  MacDonald,  New  Bern  Phone  3098 

Supervisor:  Mary  H.  Walker,  New  Bern 
Attendance  Worker:  H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.  H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 
100       53  TOTAL 

63       32       WHITE : 

31               Central  W.  L.  Flowers,  New  Bern   1948   

14               Eleanor  Marshall  Amos  O.  Clark,  New  Bern   1950   

  32    New  Bern  R.  S.  Spear,  New  Bern   *1920 

10               Riverside  J^eslie  M.  Venters,  New  Bern   1950   

8               Trent  Park  Ben  H.  Hackney,  New  Bern      

37       21       NEGRO : 

37               West  St  F.  R.  Danyus,  New  Bern      

  21    J.  T.  Barber  High  W.  M.  Booker,  New  Bern   1925 


CUMBERLAND 

Board  of  Education:  E.  L.  Maxwell,  Chairman,  Stedman 

Donald  Mclntyre,  Godwin;  John  Ray  Owen,  Box  775,  Fayetteville;  E. 
Bruce  McFadyen,  127  Gillespie  St.,  Fayetteville;  Marion  Clark,  Fayette- 
ville, R.  7 

Superintendent:  F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville  Phone  2-3947 

Asst.  Superintendent:  J.  W.  Coon,  325  Circle  Dr.,  Fayetteville 
Supervisors:  White — Mattie  B.  Rogers,  711  Glenwood  Dr.,  Fayetteville 

Negro — Mrs.  Mae  Rudd  Williams,  1847  Broadwell  Dr.,  Fayetteville 
Attendance  Worker:  Jack  Britt,  815  Winston  Ave.,  Fayetteville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  B.  Davis,  Fayetteville 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

362      109  TOTAL 

253       85       WHITE : 

District  1  C.  Wayne  Collier,  Linden,  Rt.  1 

2       13       Pine  Forest  Harold  K.  Warren,  Linden,  R.  1   ■   1956 

19    Long  Hill  John  L.  Fristoe,  Fayetteville,  R.  6   1954   
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6    Linden  -Mrs.  Mary  G.  Collier,  Linden,  R.  1      

17    Spring  Lake  Howard  D.  Draper,  Fayetteville   1950   

District  2  Lloyd  E.  Auman,  Fayetteville,  R.  3 

19  13       Seventy-First  .B.  M.  Harmon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3                       1941  1925 

12    Honeycutt  Ethel  A.  Ingold,  Box  464,  Fayetteville   1953   

24    William  H.  Owen  J.  Worth  Carter,  217  Wilborough  Ave., 

Fayetteville      

25  11    Hope  Mills  G.  W.  Davis,  Hope  Mills                                     1940  1925 

7  5    Gray's  Creek  M.  S.  Croker,  116  Circle  Court,  Fayetteville     1929 

District  5  V.  C.  Mason,  1060  Southern  Ave.,  Fayetteville.... 

25       15       Massey  Hill  .Young  W.  Howard,  1208  Goodview  Ave., 

Fayetteville                                                   1941  1927 

20    Camden  Road  .Ethel  Delaby,  127  Rowland  Circle,  Fayetteville....     

District  6  T.  M.  Johnson,  Stedman 

14       17       Stedman  E.  F.  Hubbard,  Stedman                                   1941  1925 

17    Sunnyside  Cleva  Godwin,  Godwin  „  1939   

7    Cedar  Creek  John  E.  Mueller,  332  Cedar  Creek  Rd., 

Fayetteville      

5    Beaver  Dam  Ruth  H.  Murray,  Clinton      

3  11    Central  E.  M.  Honeycutt,  413  Rollingwood  Cir., 

Fayetteville     1924 

10    Eastover  James  M.  Williams,  Fayetteville,  R.  2   •    

14    District  7  Elem  A.  Foe  O'Neal,  Wade   1957   

109       24       NEGRO : 

17  11    Armstrong  William  R.  Hill,  1811  Harris  St.,  Fayetteville  ...    1934 

18    Ashley  Wm.  Nathaniel  McGuire,  623  North  St., 

Fayetteville      

4  13    Chesnutt  Wm.  Edward  Murphy,  Box  1098,  Fayetteville....    1940 

24    Lewis  Chapel  Charles  Avent,  1708  Ramsey  St.,  Fayetteville....     

6    District  #1  Calvin  Daniels,  624  Drum  Circle,  Fayetteville....     

20    J.  W.  Seabrook  Lonnie  Lockamy,  512  Albany  St.,  Fayetteville....     

9    Swan's  Creek  J.  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  217  Moore  St.,  Fayetteville....     

11    Wade  E.  P.  McMillan,  11  Seabrook  Rd.,  Fayetteville..     

Fayettevillef 

Board  of  Education :  Neill  A.  Currie,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Fayetteville 

Allie  Atkinson;  Rupert  E.  Bullard;  Purdy  D.  Faircloth;  Leon  Fleishman; 

G.  L.  Griffin,  Dr.  J.  M.  Harry;  J.  W.  Hensdale;  L.  L.  Rouse;  Mrs.  Harry 

Stein;  Mrs.  Dan  Currie;  J.  Mel  Thompson 

Superintendent:  C.  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville  Phone  2-2415 

Asst.  Superintendent:  Willard  S.  Swiers,  Fayetteville 
Supervisors:  White — Asst.  Supt. 

Negro — Teresa  M.  Callender,  Fayetteville 
Attendance  Worker:  J.  W.  Carruth,  Fayetteville 

School  Lunch  Director:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hodges,  310  Hinsdale  Ave.,  Fayetteville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   U.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

213       79  TOTAL 
135       48       WHITE : 

31       14    Alexander  Graham,  Jr....J3ert  Ishee,  Fayetteville                                     1941  1953 

16    Belvedere  .Mrs  Margaret  T.  Willis,  Fayetteville   1956   

15    Central  Alma  O.  Easom,  Fayetteville   1941   

13    Haymount  .Mrs.  N.  M.  McArthur,  Fayetteville   1952   

14    Person  St  Fletcher  Womble,  Fayetteville      

20    Ramsey  St  Mrs.  James  Hall,  Fayetteville      

  34    Fayetteville  Sr.  High  Sam  R.  Edwards,  Fayetteville   *1920 

19    Westlawn  Mrs.  M.  L.  Glenn,  Fayetteville   1949   

3    Exceptional  Children      

4    Special  Music,  Phys.  Education,  Special  Ed  

93       31       NEGRO : 

  23    E.  E.  Smith  Senior  E.  E.  Miller,  Fayetteville   *1930 

18    Edward  Evans  .Selina  Melvin,  Fayetteville      

14    Fayetteville  No.  10  James  E.  Purcell,  Fayetteville      

24    Newbold  Helen  A.  Hucles,  Fayetteville   1939   

17    North  St  Margaret  B.  Walker,  Fayetteville   1953   

17         8    Washington  Dr.  High  John  S.  Spivey,  Fayetteville      

3   Special  Music  and  Remedial  Reading  


CURRITUCK 

Board  of  Education:  L.  L.  Dozier,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Jarvisburg 

Dr.  C.  N.  Wright,  Jarvisburg;  Wallace  E.  Davis,  Currituck;  James  H. 

Ferebee,  Shawboro;  Sidney  White,  Munden,  Va. 

Superintendent:  S.  C.  Chandler,  Currituck  Phone  Coin  jock  3106 

Express  Office,  Shawboro 
Supervisors :  None 


Dare — Davidson 
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Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Luther  West,  Currituck 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


39 

19 

TOTAL 

25 

13 

WHITE  : 

1 

Corolla  

6 

Currituck  

10 

2 

7 

Griggs  

Knott's  Island  

6 

6 

Moyock  

14 

6 

NEGRO : 

14 

6 

Currituck  Union  

1932 


DAREf 

Board  of  Education :  Ellis  A.  Gray,  Chairman,  Avon 

Robert  O.  Ballance,  Manteo;  W.  Lloyd  Scarborough,  Buxton;  Mrs.  T.  H. 

Briggs,  Kill  Devil  Hills;  Leland  G.  Wise,  Stumpy  Point 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Evans,  Manteo  Phone  30 

Express  Office:  Elizabeth  City 
Supervisors :  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  R.  Tillett,  Manteo 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


30 

12 

TOTAL 

28 

11 

WHITE  : 

8 
4 

4 

Cape  Hatteras  

Kitty  Hawk  

1 

Manns  Harbor  

10 
1 

7 

Manteo  

Stumpy  Point  

4 

Wanchese  

2 

1 

NEGRO : 

2 

1 

Roanoke  

W.  R.  Lingle,  Buxton     1950 


i.  Bettie  M.  Twiford,  Mann's  Harbor      

H.  Bunch,  Manteo   1952  1920 

;.  Ruby  Gray,  Stumpy  Point      


DAVIDSON 

Board  of  Education:  Roy  Lohr,  Chairman,  Lexington,  R.  1 

H.  L.  Dorsett,  Winston-Salem,  R.  5;  Kenneth  Lanning,  Linwood,  R.  1; 

D.  W.  McCulloch,  Box  475,  Lexington;  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffis,  Denton 

Superintendent:  Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington  Phone  2325 

Supervisors:  Mrs.  Carl  Brinkley,  Lexington,  R.  8 

Mrs.  Lois  Reich,  Lexington,  R.  8 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Clifford  Cross,  Lexington 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

247       93  TOTAL 
238       93       WHITE : 

9    Arcadia  S.  B.  Hutchinson,  Lexington,  R.  8   1946   

  18    Central  J.  R.  Brendell,  Jr.,  Lexington,  R.  6    

8  5    Churchland  M.  T.  Honeycutt,  Lexington,  R.  5                      1954  1920 

17    Davis-Townsend  Dwight  D.  Martin,  Lexington,  R.  2   1954   

21       10    Denton  Vernie  O.  Jones,  Denton     1924 

32       11    Fair  Grove  E.  T.  Kearns,  Jr.,  217  Cedar  Lodge,  Thomasville    1930 

19    Hasty  Elvin  Arrants,  Thomasville,  R.  4   ■    

I      4    Jr.  Home  Jerry  Drew  Paschal,  Lexington,  R.  7      

  15    Ledford  Holland  L.  Brinkley,  Thomasville,  R.  4    

14    Linwood  T.  K.  Huss,  Linwood   1939   

12               Midway  Carl  W.  Price,  Lexington,  R.  8                           1939  ........ 

'j               19    North  Davidson  Warner  L.  Graham,  Lexington,  R.  1     *1953 

I     18         7    Pilot  W.  Raymond  Lemmons,  Thomasville,  R.  1           1954  1929 

I     13         8    Reeds  W.  A.  Young,  Lexington,  R.  3                             1953  192G 

6    Reedy  Creek  L.  H.  Koon,  Lexington,  R.  4      

1    12    Silver  Valley  .Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Kelly,  Lexington,  R.  2      

9    Southmont  Uillie  H.   Leatherman,  Southmont   1953   
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7  Tyro   -Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5    

14             Wallburg  .Wra.  Marvin  Hedrick,  Wallburg   1953 

23             Welcome  -C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome   1953 

9    NEGRO : 

5  Midway  Paul  Lyman  Thomas,  Lexington    

2  New  Jersey  Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Eller  Pinson, 

Winston-Salem,  R.  5    

2  Petersville  Mamye  Singleton,  Lexington,  R.  5    


Lexington 

Board  of  Education  :  J.  Robert  Philpott,  Chairman,  Lexington 

William  G.  Wilson;  Conrad  C.  Hinson;  Dr.  W.  L.  Bingham;  Brantley  E. 
Leonard;  Howard  Fite 

Superintendent:  L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington  Phone  2221 

Business  Manager:  Leonard  Surratt,  Lexington 
Supervisors:  White — Willie  E.  Trexler,  Lexington 

Negro — None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Anglos  Lindsey,  Box  575,  Lexington 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED' 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

121  42  TOTAL 

99  31  WHITE  : 

19    Cecil  Alma  H.  Owen,  Lexington      

15    Grimes  Lillian  Maybry,  Lexington     

15    Holt  JE.   Mildred   Lindsay,  Lexington      

20    Lexington  Jr.  High  Theodore  Leonard,  Lexington      

  31    Lexington  Sr.  High  C.  E.  Wike,  Lexington   *1939' 

11    Pickett  Harold  W.   Brown,  Lexington   1957   

15    Robbins  Florence  M.  Reid,  Lexington    

4    All  Schools  3  Music  and  1  Special  

22       11       NEGRO : 

22       11    Dunbar  A.  B.  Bingham,  Lexington     *1929' 

Thomasville 

Board  of  Education:  Harry  B.  Finch,  Chairman,  Thomasville 

Harvey  E.  Carpenter,  Jr.;  Walter  W.  Rapp;  R.  E.  Holladay;  Van  W. 
Richardson 

Superintendent :  G.  H.  Arnold,  Thomasville  Phone  553- 

Business  Manager:  Wesley  W.  Gaynor,  Thomasville 
Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Earl  Cannon,  Thomasville 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED- 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S~ 


73 

34 

TOTAL 

58 

26 

WHITE  : 

19 

Colonial  Drive  

19 

Kern  Street  

14 

6 

Liberty  Dr  

26 
8 

Main  Street  

15 

NEGRO : 

15 

8 

Church  St  

Lucile  Kirkpatrick,  Thomasville. 


.John  R.  Walters,  Jr.,  Thomasville      

W.  S.  Horton,  Thomasville   1953  *1920 


'193S 


DAVIE 

Board  of  Education:  J.  B.  Cain,  Chairman,  Mocksville,,  R.  5 

G.  N.  Ward,  Mocksville;  Wade  Furches,  Mocksville,  R.  2;  William  Ward,. 

Advance,  R.  2;  C.  F.  Bahnson,  Cooleemee;  G.  H.  C.  Shutt,  Mocksville 
Superintendent:  Curtis  Price,  Mocksville  Phone  10ft. 

Supervisor:  White — Nannie  B.  Hite,  Mocksville 
Negro — None 


Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  R.  Sillerman,  Mocksville 


Duplin — Durham 
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Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

88       35  TOTAL 

75  28  WHITE : 

5               Wm.  R.  Davie  Kathryn  Brown,  Mocksville   1951   

20               Cooleemee  V.  G.  Prim,  Coleemee   1952   

  28    County  High  School  D.  F.  Stillwell,  Mocksville   1957 

9               Farmington  S.  G.  Wallace,  Farmington   1951   

15               Mocksville  Elementary.. ..Roy  P.  Marsh,  Mocksville   1952   

8               Mocksville  Primary  Ruth  A.  Arnold,  Mocksville   1952   

11               Shady  Grove  Jonathan  M.  Smith,  Advance   1952   

7               Smith  Grove  Leonard  S.  Crotts,  Advance,  R.  1   1955   

13         7       NEGRO : 

8  7    County  Training  R.  W.  Johnson,  Mocksville   1952  1940 

5    N.  Cooleemee  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  Salisbury,  Box  342   1952   

DUPLIN 

Board  of  Education:  A.  P.  Cates,  Chairman,  Faison 

W.  F.  Dail,  Chinquapin;  J.  O.  Smith,  Pink  Hill 

Superintendent:  O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville  Phone  2591 

Express  Office:  Warsaw 
Supervisors:  White — Annie  Mae  Brown,  Rose  Hill 

Mrs.  Mary  Dixon  Brown,  Warsaw 
Negro — Annie  Mae  Kenion,  Warsaw 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Clarence  Murphy,  Kenansville 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

265  115  TOTAL 

156  77       WHITE : 

23  14  Beulaville  W.  Ray  Humphrey,  Beulaville                           1953  1920 

18  10  B.  F.  Grady  H.  M.  Wells,  Albertson                                      1953  1929 

9    Calypso  A.  R.  Roberts,  Calypso      

19  9  Chinquapin  R.  L.  Pruitt,  Chinquapin     1927 

8    Faison  L.  T.  Ragan,  Faison      

  17  James  Kenan  J.  P.  Harmon,  Warsaw   1922 

12    Kenansville  Z.  W.  Frazelle,  Kenansville     1926 

6    Magnolia  It.  H.  Fussell,  Magnolia     1924 

  8  North  Duplin  H.  E.  Grubbs,  Calypso   1926 

4    Potter's  Hill  Oscar  M.   Kennedy,  Beulaville      

12    Rose  Hill  W.  R.  Teachey,  Rose  Hill   1946   

26    Wallace  JE.  D.  Edgerton,  Wallace     1921 

  19  Wallace-Rose  Hill  D.  B.  Teachey,  Jr.,  Teachey   1956 

19    Warsaw  W.  J.  Taylor,  Warsaw   1941   

109  38  NEGRO  : 

9    Branche  Ernest  Ware,  Jr.,  Albertson   —   

  15    Charity  .C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace   1953 

10    Chinquapin  loither  J.  Sutton,  Chinquapin      

13  HE.  E.  Smith  High  R.  A.  Merritt,  Kenansville     1933 

15    Faison  C.  M.  McCall,  Faison      

6    Magnolia  .W.  J.  Powers,  Magnolia      

17    Rose  Hill  .Windsor  F.  Johnson,  Rose  Hill   ■  ■   

5    Teachey  A.  L.  Larkin,  Teachey   ■    

14    Wallace  J.  B.  Dafford,  Wallace      

20    Warsaw  .W.  E.  Smith,  Warsaw     1938 

DURHAMf 

Board  of  Education:  Mrs.  John  Tate  Lanning,  Chairman,  Durham 

L.  A.  Downey,  Durham;  Mrs.  Willard  M.  Marley,  Durham;  Dr.  Ernest 
C.  Brown,  Durham;  Kenneth  C.  Royail,  Jr.,  Durham 

Superintendent:  Chas.  H.  Chewning,  Durham  Phone  3-0781 

Business  Manager:  Lester  A.  Smith,  Durham 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  H.  L.  Hassell,  Durham 

Mrs.  O.  D.  McFarland,  Durham 
Negro — Mrs.  Lucia  F.  Taylor,  Durham 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Julia  C.  Davis,  Durham 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  E.  Allen,  Durham 

School  Lunch  Supervisor :  Mrs.  Julia  Davis,  703  W.  Markham  Ave.,  Durham 
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Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

I  TOTAL 


PRINCIPAL  AND 
SCHOOL  ADDRESS 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


230 
162 


WHITE: 


>1  Bethesda   -  A.  H.  Best,  2009  S.  Miami  Blvd.,  Durham    

oa  Braetown   E.  B.  Goodwin,  Durham,  R.  2   1954 

l"  Glenn  •'   Lula  Belle  Felts,  Durham,  R.  5   1939 

19  Hillandaie  A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2   1952 

20  Hope  Valley  N.  R.  Vincent,  Durham,  R.  1   1939 

16  Lowe's  Grove  J.  R.  Auman,  Durham,  R.  4    

12  Mangum   C.  W.  Morgan,  Bahama   1957 

25    Northern   M.  E.  McDonald,  Durham,  R.  2  

Oak  Grove   O.  B.  Bass,  3810  Wake  Forest  Rd.,  Durham   1952 

29    Southern   John  T.  Smith,  Ellis  Rd.,  Durham  


2rt 


'1956 
1957 


68  26 

17  10 

21  16 

27   


NEGRO : 

Little  River   C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham   1944  1934 

Merrick-Moore  X>.  S.  Gilliard,  1313  S.  Alston  Ave.,  Durham....  1954  *1951 

Pearsontown  J.  W.  Davidson,  Durham      


Durham 

Board  of  Education:  H.  S.  Boyce,  Chairman,  Durham 

Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Dailey:  F.  L.  Fuller,  Jr.;  N.  A.  Thomas;  Allston  J.  Stubbs; 
Herman  A.  Rhinehart 

Superintendent:  Lew  W.  Hannen,  Durham  Phone  5-169 

Business  Manager:  J.  L.  Woodard,  Durham 
Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Rosa  J.  Tillett,  Durham 

Negro — Mrs.  Parepa  B.  Watkins,  Durham 
Special  Subjects — White,  Art:  Elsie  M.  Smith;  Libraries:  Jane  B.  Wilson;  Music:  R.  Glenn 
Starnes;  Phys.  Ed.:  Mrs.  Rosalie  Brunson;  Voc.  Ed.:  H.  K.  Collins 
Negro,  Art:  Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Kearney;  Libraries:  Janie  M.  Wheeler;  Phys. 
Ed.:  Mrs.  Clara  Jones 

Attendance  Workers:  White — J.  D.  Andrews,  Durham;  Negro — Edgar  Alston,  Durham 
School  Lunch  Director:  Mrs.  Annabelle  Selph,  Box  2246,  Durham 


Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

406      130  TOTAL 


PRINCIPAL  AND 
SCHOOL  ADDRESS 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


235 


18 

34 
21 
17 
10 
19 
10 
14 
16 
14 
14 
20 

171 

23 
25 


75       WHITE : 

9  Carr  Junior  E.  L.  Phillips,  Durham                                     1939  1920 

56  Durham  Senior  .Cecil  E.  Cooke,  Durham   *192G 

6  E.  Durham  Jr.  High  G.  B.  Summers,  Durham                                     1939  1920 

4  E.  K.  Powe  Thaddeus  B.  Hall,  Durham                                  1939  1920 

  Club  Blvd  B.  R.  Ridenhour,  Durham   1954   

  Edgemont  R.  E.  Freeman,  Durham   1939   

  Fuller  Clyde  P.  Richman,  Durham   1939   

  Holloway  St  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Swindell,  Durham   1939   

  Lakewood  Airs.  Rhoda  K.  Hale,  Durham   1939   

  Morehead  J.  B.  McArthur,  Durham   1939   

  North  Durham  W.  G.  Whichard,  Durham   1939   

  Southside  C.  R.  Baucom,  Durham   1939   

  Watts  Mrs.  Lorraine  I.  Pridgen,  Durham   1939   

  Y.  E.  Smith  G.  L.  Edwards,  Sr.,  Durham   1939   
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NEGRO : 

East  End  F.  D.  Marshall,  Durham   1942 

  1942 


  Burton  E.  W.  Midgette,  Durham. 

  Hickstown  Jeff  E.  Smith,  Durham      

43  Hillside  High  H.  M.  Holmes,  Durham   *1923 

12  Jas.  A.  Whitted  Jr.  H  J.  M.  Schooler,  Durham   1943   

  Lyon  Park  F.  G.  Burnett,  Durham   1942   

  W.  G.  Pearson  N.  A.  Cheek,  Durham   1942   

  C.  C.  Spaulding  L.  E.  Davis,  Durham   1956   

  Walltown  W.  L.  Bradsher,  Jr      


EDGECOMBE 

Board  of  Education:  W.  W.  Green,  Chairman,  Tarboro 

C.  W.  Mayo,  Tarboro;  Clarence  Weeks,  Whitakers,  R.  1;  W.  H.  Brake, 

Rocky  Mount,  R.  2;  A.  F.  Felton,  Macclesfield 

Superintendent:  Morris  S.  Clary,  Tarboro  Phone  2195 

Supervisors:  White — Anne  V.  Holdford,  818  St.  Andrews  St.,  Tarboro 
Negro — Mrs.  Mary  P.  Boddie,  Wooten  St.,  Tarboro 

Mrs.  Marguerite  P.  Wimberly,  Rocky  Mount 
Attendance  Worker:  E.  S.  Massey,  Box  1008,  Tarboro 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Lester  Messer,  Tarboro 


Tarboro — Forsyth 


Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H^. 

173       55  TOTAL 
60       28       WHITE  : 

4    Battleboro  Ralph  A.  Spainhour,  Battleboro      

7    Crisp  .Mrs.  Margaret  Eagles,  Macclesfield,  R.  1     .... 

6    Macclesfield  Mrs.  Hilda  S.  Lamm,  Macclesfield   1944  . 

4         5    North  Edgecombe  A.  R.  Gainey,  Tarboro,  R.  2     1929^ 

8    Pinetops  .W.  L.  Bridgers,  Wilson,  R.  5   1951   

4    Speed  Airs.  Mittie  N.  Spencer,  Tarboro,  R.  2      

  12    South  Edgecombe  Ola  H.  Forrest,  Pinetops   1927 

27       11    West  Edgecombe  Robert  Cashwell,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2   1940  1924 

113       30  NEGRO: 

18    Bullock  Sylvester  V.  Brown,  504  St.  John  St.,  Tarboro..     

13  12    G.  W.  Carver  S.  A.  Gilliam,  Pinetops     1943 

3    Chincapin  Louella  W.  James,  804  Wilson  St.,  Tarboro      

6    Coker  Joseph  H.  Walters,  728  Pa.  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount     

3  9    Conetoe  Erastus  Batts,  Conetoe     1952 

10    Living  Hope  Annie  W.  Johnson,  Macclesfield,  R.  1      

4    Mayo  Ada  P.  Williams,  Tarboro,  R.  3      

14  9    Phillips  C.  M.  Carraway,  Battleboro,  R.  1     1951 

4    Providence  Richard  Pitt,  Tarboro,  R.  3,  Box  224A      

17    Roberson  Neill  McLean,  Tarboro      

17    Willow  Grove  Prank  B.  Weaver,  Box  111,  Tarboro      

4    Wimberly  Naomi  Savage,  Tarboro      

Tarboro 

Board  of  Education:  William  C.  Pitt,  Chairman,  Tarboro 

Sam  N.  Clark,  Jr.;  Pembroke  Nash;  Joe  C.  Powell;  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Hus- 
sey,  Jr.;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Carlisle 

Superintendent:  C.  B.  Martin,  Tarboro  Phone  3658 

upervisor:  White— Same  as  county 
Negro — None 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Lewis,  Tarboro 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S- 


LEM. 

H.S. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

85 

28 

TOTAL 

53 

17 

WHITE  : 

29 
19 

Loulie  and  Mary 

Bridgers  

North  Tarboro  

17 

Tarboro  

32 

11 

NEGRO : 

28 
4 

11 

W.  A.  Patillo  

Princeville  

am  J.  Mayo,  Tarboro   1953   

)ert  Lee  Stocks,  Tarboro      

L.  Price,  Tarboro                                           1951  *1920 

H.  Patillo,  Tarboro     1924 


fORSYTHf 

^oard  of  Education:  Fred  D.  Hauser,  Chairman,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Young,  Robin  Hood  Rd.,  Winston-Salem;  C.  L.  Ray,  Country 
Club  Rd.,  Winston-Salem;  E.  B.  Hiatt,  Germanton  Rd.,  Winston-Salem; 
Boyd  Idol,  Walkertown 

^perintendent:  T.  Ray  Gibbs,  Winston-Salem  Phone  3-4312 

iusiness  Manager:  William  Garvey,  Winston-Salem 

upervisors:  White — Kathleen  Emerson,  800  Watson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem 

Negro — Mrs.  Clara  Douglas,  Old  Town  Rd.,  Winston-Salem 
ttendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaffner,  Avalon  Rd.,  Winston-Salem 
hief  Bus  Mechanic:  P.  B.  Hastings,  Winston-Salem 
hool  Lunch  Director:  Ralph  Eaton,  Hanes  School,  Hanes 

hool  Lunch  Supervisors:  Mrs.  Alma  Hampton;  Mrs.  Alice  White,  Hanes  School,  Hanes 
hools: 

k  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED- 

JEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

03      167  TOTAL 

>  f  1      146       WHITE  : 

14    City  View  David  Petree,  Tobaccoville   1954   

-3    Clemmons  .Wm.  F.  Morgan,  534  Clemmonsville  Rd., 

Winston-Salem   1952   

19    Glenn  D.  R.  Shugart,  Kernersville,  R.  1   *1951 
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36       20    Griffith  R.  L.  Kuykendall,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6   1955  1925 

4    Hanes      

33       15    Kernersville  C.  V.  Sigmon,  Kernersville   1952  *1922 

16    Lewisville  Robert  Jones,  Lewisville   1940   

3       25    Mineral  Springs  High.... J.  Hugh  White,  Ogburn  Ave.,  W. -Salem    ■  *1926 

25       .  .    Mineral  Springs  Elem....H.  Leslie  Chadwick,  Motor  Rd.,  W.-Salem   1939   

29    Oak  Summit  Fred  E.  Lewis,  Old  Rural  Hall  Rd., 

Winston-Salem   1954   

14    Old  Richmond  John  Wood,  Tobaccoville      

38    .    ...    Old  Town  Robt.  L.  Blevins,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1   1952   

21    Northwest  High  Julian  Gibson,  4332  W.  First  St., 

Winston-Salem    *1956 

14    Prince  Ibraham  Walter  Joyce,  102  Evergreen  Dr., 

Winston-Salem   1956   

22    Rural  Hall  S.  A.  Winslow,  Rural  Hall   1952   

25    Sedge  Garden  .F.  M.  White,  3060  High  Point  Rd., 

Winston-Salem   1951   

16    South  Fork  Moses  Bridges,  130  Harper  St.,  W.-Salem   1952   

  28    Southwest  High  H.  E.  Simpson*  Clemmons,  R.  1  „   1957 

18    Union  Cross  .Verlin  Hutchinson,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7   1952   

11    Vienna  W.  B.  Lord,  438  Va.  Rd.,  Winston-Salem   1941   

30  18    Walkertown  C.  O.  McLamb,  Walkertown   1952  *1927 

32       21       NEGRO  : 

30       21    Carver  )  Carl  Martin,  Jr.,  36A  Columbia  Terr.,         (   1952  *1939 

2    Memorial  Ind  )     Winston-Salem  (  ■    

Winston-Salem 

Board  of  Education:  Sam  H.  Dorsett,  Chairman,  Winston-Salem 

Clifford  Perry;  Paul  Pegram;  Mrs.  Norton  Tennille;  Rev.  W.  R.  Craw- 
ford; T.  L.  Williams;  M.  C.  Benton,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  A.  Craig  Phillips,  Winston-Salem  Phone  3-3275 

Business  Manager:  Hoy  Holshouser,  Winston-Salem 

Comptroller:  C.  T.  Leinbach,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 

Supervisors:  White — Grace  Brunson;  Mrs.  Grace  Carter  Efird,  Winston-Salem 
Negro — Mrs.  Dorothy  Blount,  Winston-Salem 
Special  Subjects — Adult  Veterans  Ed. :  A.  S.  Johnson,  Winston-Salem 
Music:  Mrs.  Catherine  Detmold,  Winston-Salem 
Attendance  Worker:  White — Mrs.  Kate  Harrell,  Winston-Salem 

Negro — E.  T.  Wooten,  Winston-Salem 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Magdaline  Owens,  Winston-Salem 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED  I 

ELEM.   U.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

546  209  TOTAL 

323  125  WHITE : 

23    Ardmore  JVlax  Abbott,  Winston-Salem   1952   

10    Ardmore-Granville  .Mrs.  Myrtle  Butler,  Winston-Salem     

19    Central  M.  S.  Rose,  Winston-Salem   1952   

10    Children's  Home  W.  R.  Edwards,  Winston-Salem   1952   , 

19    Easton  Earl  Sandefur,  Winston-Salem      , 

17    Fairview  John  Hartley,   Winston-Salem   1952  

30    Forest  Park  Josephine  Hill,   Winston-Salem   1939   

16    Granville  Vance  Solomon,  Winston-Salem   1952   

  31    Gray  J.  A.  Woodward,  Winston-Salem   *193f 

  30    Hanes  R.  S.  Haltiwanger,  Winston-Salem   *193( 

16    Konnoak  Leonard  Philo,  Winston-Salem      

16    Lowrance  James  Frazier,   Winston-Salem   1956   

26    Moore  Thomas  Beach,  Winston-Salem   1952   

15    North  Elem  George  Milton,   Winston-Salem   1939   

  64    Reynolds  C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem   *192( 

27    South  Park  .Mary  Eggleston,  Winston-Salem   1939   

16    Waughtown  Eugene  Johnson,  Winston-Salem   1939   

26    Whitaker  John  Phillips,  Winston-Salem   1955   

35    Wiley  Ned  R.  Smith,  Winston-Salem   1952   


223  84  NEGRO  : 

  43    Atkins  High  T.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem   *19H 

24               Carver  Crest  L.  A.  Cook,  Winston-Salem                                1953  ...,,$ 

15    Columbia  Hgts.  Elem  Billy  D.  Friende,  Winston-Salem   1955   

  21    Columbia  Hgts.  Jr.  H  A.  B.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem    

21    Mebane  Mrs.  Lillian  Williams,  Winston-Salem   1944   

25    Diggs  S.  e.  Cary,  Winston-Salem   1954   

49    Fourteenth  St  J.  D.  Ashley,  Winston-Salem   1945   

30    Kimberly  Park  Elem  Mrs.  Ruth  Lewis,  Winston-Salem   1954   

...  20    Kimberly  Park  Jr.  H  A.  H.  Anderson,  Winston-Salem   — - 

31    Skyland  D.  C.  Hobson,  Winston-Salem   19S6   

28    Woodland  Ave  R.  s.  Hayes,  Winston-Salem   1945   


Franklin — G  a  sto  n 
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FRANKLIN 

Board  of  Education :  Paul  W.  Elam,  Chairman,  Louisburg 

Richard  H.  Cash,  Louisburg,  R.  1:  Mrs.  T.  H.  Dickens,  Louisbui g,  R.  2; 
F.  I.  Carter,  Youngsville,  R.  1;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Weldon,  Henderson,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Louisburg  Phone  4326 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Margaret  Holmes,  Zebulon,  R.  2 

Negro — Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Davis,  Wise 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  E.  Marshall,  Louisburg 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  U.S. 

152  59  TOTAL 

76  38  WHITE : 

14  10    Bunn  W.  H.  Kelly,  Bunn   1942  1922 

7  4    Epsom  Raymond  P.  Johnson,  Henderson,  R.  1   1942  1928 

8  5    Gold  Sand  R.  G.  Stephens,  Louisburg,  R.  3   1939  1927 

7  7    Edward  Best  Warren  W.  Smith,  Louisburg,  R.  4    1924 

5               Harris  Johnnie  L.  Caldwell,  Wake  Forest,  R.  3   1940   

7    Hickory  Rock- 
White  Level  Mrs.  J.  R.  Inscoe,  Louisburg,  R.  4   1952   

4               Justice  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Moore,  Louisburg,  R.  2   1945   

14  7    Mills  E.  H.  Stallings,  Louisburg   1940  1920 

10  5    Youngsville  Eden  R.  Tharrington,  Youngsville   1943  1926 

76  21  NEGRO : 

4    Cedar   St  .Gertresse  V.  Holden,  Louisburg      

26  11    Franklin  Training  C.  A.  Harris,  Louisburg     1933 

15  5    Getsemane  Ruben  M.  Darden,  Bunn  :      

3    Mapleville  .Zollie  Hill,  Franklinton      

21  5    Perry's  J.  E.  Wilson,  Louisburg      

6    Youngsville  Ollie  Wortham  Burrell,  Louisburg      

Franklinton 

Board  of  Education:  R.  D.  Collins,  Chairman,  Franklinton 

Vance  C.  Estes;  Sam  M.  Fishel;  J.  O.  Green,  Sr.;  John  A.  Moore;  Fred 
R.  Ramey;  W.  L.  Stone;  L.  A.  Thompson;  B.  N.  Williamson 

Superintendent:  F.  H.  Eason,  Franklinton  Phone  2901 

Supervisors:  White — Same  as  for  Franklin 
Negro — Same  as  for  Franklin 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

{Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

IplLEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

j  37        12  TOTAL 

\  18         7  WHITE: 

'    18         7    Franklinton  it.  L.  Warren,  Franklinton   1940  1920 

19        5  NEGRO: 

j  19  5    Person  John  P.  Mangrum,  Franklinton     1922 

JASTON 

\oard  of  Education  :  John  R.  Rankin,  Chairman,  Gastonia 

J.  M.  Craig,  Mt.  Holly;  D.  L.  Friday,  Dallas;  D.  H.  Coon,  Bessemer  City; 

L.  Edwin  Rudisill,  Cherryville;  W.  J.  Pharr,  McAdenville 

uperintendent :  Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia  Phone  UNiversity  7-7381 

supervisors :  White — Mrs.  Catherine  R.  Howan,  704  Templeton  Ave.,  Charlotte 

Faye  Mcintosh,  Stanley,  R. 
Negro — Mrs.  Dora  R.  Humphrey,  Dallas 
attendance  Worker:  A.  D.  Nixon,  Belmont 
hief  Bus  Mechanic:  Elmer  Stewart,  Gastonia 


thools : 

D.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

■EM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

19      157  TOTAL 
p6     135       WHITE : 

4    Artcloth  Henry  L.  Gaston,  Gastonia,  R.  2      

Belmont  D.  M.  Mann,  Belmont 

l  2       24       Belmont  High  Gerald  Cortner,  Belmont     1922 
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30                  Belmont  Central  Paul  Houser,  Belmont  „.  1952   

21                  Belmont  East  K.  L.  Rhyne,  Belmont   1949   

9    New  Hope  W.  W.  Johnson,  Gastonia,  R.  3      

19       13    Bessemer  City  Central....L.  C.  Ward,  Bessemer  City                                1951  1925 

12               Bessemer  City  West  J.  W.  Robinson,  Bessemer  City   1943   

17               Carr  Mrs.  Grace  F.  Besse,  Gastonia      

7               Chapel  Grove  .T.  C.  Lancaster,  Gastonia      

4               Costner  D.  C.  Bumgardner,  Gastonia,  R.  1      

14  7    Cramerton  W.  S.  Haynie,  Cramerton  1940  1929 

17  17    Dallas  Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas     1925 

19  3    Flint  Groves  J.  H.  McClure,  E.  Gastonia  „  1941  1956 

4               Harden  William  Elmore,  Dallas      

8               High  Shoals  Howard  Riser,  High  Shoals   1950   

20  17    Lowell  J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell     1925 

4               Lucia  E.  C.  Dysart,  100  Colville,  Charlotte     

11               McAdenville  Mrs.  J.  M.  Holbrook,  McAdenville   1953   

39       16    Mt.  Holly  Laxton  Hamrick,  Mt.  Holly     1920 

18  4    Myrtle  J.  B.  Boyles,  Gastonia,  R                                    1939  1956 

29               N.  Belmont  T.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  N.  Belmont   1951   

6        4    Orthopedic  .Rebecca  Neely,  Gastonia                                   1943  1943 

24               Ranlo  A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2   1941   

16               Rhyne  Sam  C.  Rhyne,  Gastonia  „      

12               Robinson  .Willard  Bess,  Gastonia   1950   

23         4    South  Gastonia  U.  Beam,  Gastonia                                              1942  1956 

25  12    Stanley  .0.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley                                             1951  1923 

15  8    Tryon  H.  F.  Lovingood,  Bessemer  City,  R                       1941  1929 

27        6    Victory  .R.  D.  Lingerfeldt,  Gastonia                               1951  1956 

63       22       NEGRO : 

6               Bessemer  City  .C.  M.  Roberts,  Bessemer  City     _  

11               Dallas  .James  S.  Miller,  Belmont      

1       10    Lincoln  JE.  D.  Wilson,  Bessemer  City     *1923 

5               Lincoln  Academy  Mrs.  Lucile  W.  Morgan,  Kings  Mt      

11               Mt.  Holly  A.  M.  Rollins,  Mt.  Holly      

9               Pleasant  Ridge  Ralph  Gingles,  Gastonia      

20       12    Reid  H.  S.  Blue,  Belmont                                         1951  1933 

Cherryville 

Board  of  Education:  D.  R.  Mauney,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Cherryville 

H.  A.  Blackwelder;  L.  L.  McGinnis;  F.  T.  Dellinger;  Ben  R.  Rudisill; 

Howell  Stroup 

Superintendent:  F.  L.  Larson,  Cherryville  Phone  6214 

Supervisors :  None 

Attendance  Worker:  A.  D.  Nixon,  Cherryville 
Schools : 

NO.  TEA C PIERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S.  . 

43       22  TOTAL 
35       16       WHITE : 

  16    Cherryville  High  N.  S.  Cranford,  Cherryville   *1920 

12               East  Elem  JE.  W.  Carson,  Cherryville   1955   

11               Junior  High  John  L.  Beach,  Cherryville   1943   

12               West  Elementary  Mrs.  Irene  Sox  Heavner,  Cherryville   1941   

8         6       NEGRO : 

8        6    John  Chavis  James  H.  Twitty,  Cherryville     1938 

Gastonia 

Board  of  Education:  W.  R.  Sparrow,  Chairman,  Gastonia 
Caldwell  Winecoff;  M.  I.  Petty 

Superintendent:  F.  M.  Waters,  Gastonia  Phone  UNiversity  5-3474 

Supervisor:  W.  B.  Sugg,  Gastonia 

Special  Subjects — Libraries:  Mrs.  Caswell  Taylor;  Mrs.  Jacksie  M.  Cumby 
Music:  Mrs.  William  B.  Carpenter 
Attendance  Worker:  B.  M.  Ballard,  Gastonia 
Director  of  Cafeterias:  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hart,  Box  550,  Gastonia 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 
163       97  TOTAL 

134       81       WHITE : 

22               Abernethy  T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia      

8         9    Arlington  Jr.  High  John  Goff,  Jr.,  Gastonia                                      1951  1920 

!0               Armstrong  Mrs.  Bruce  McLean,  Gastonia   ■    
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20    Central  H.  G.  Miller,  Gastonia      

12    East  Norris  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia      

49    Frank  L.  Ashley  High....R.  E.  Carothers,  Gastonia   *1920 

17  13    Grier  John  Farmer,  Gastonia      

13  10    Joe  S.  Wray  Jr.  High....Harry  R.  Rogers,  Gastonia   1944  1920 

16    Peeden  C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia   1943   

16    Wilson  L.  N.  Connor,  Gastonia   — —   

29  16  NEGRO : 

6  16    Highland  Thebaud  Jeffers,  Gastonia     *1929 

23    Highland  Elem  R.  L.  Schooler,  Gastonia      


GATES 

Board  of  Education:  S.  P.  Cross,  Chairman,  Gatesville 

Mrs.  Marian  Nixon,  Sunbury;  Lyman  V.  Cowper,  Eure;  D.  A.  Willey, 
Gates;  Alfred  F.  Stallings,  Hobbsville 

Superintendent:  W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville  Phone  2221 

Express  Office:  Roduco 

Supervisors:  White — Margaret  Mullen,  Gates 

Negro — Addie  Hall  James,  Gatesville 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Clarine  G.  Carter,  Gates 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  F.  Parker  Smith,  Gatesville 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

56  26  TOTAL 

20  13  WHITE : 

10  6    Gatesville  Ernest  E.  Askew,  Gatesville   1953  1926 

4    Hobbsville  T.  J.  Jessup,  Hobbsville      

6  7    Sunbury  Calvin  C.  White,  Sunbury   1949  1923 

36       13       NEGRO : 

18        7    Buckland  Irving  R.  Barcliff,  Gates     1953 

18        6    T.  S.  Cooper  G.  H.  Creecy,  Sunbury   ■   1930 

GRAHAM 

Board  of  Education:  Harvey  J.  Odom,  Chairman,  Robbinsville 

Dr.  Nettie  C.  Parrette,  Robbinsville;  Wayne  C.  Marcus,  Robbinsville 

Superintendent:  R.  Guy  Sutton,  Robbinsville  Phone  12 

Supervisors:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  C.  F.  Rice,  Robbinsville 

Chief  Bits  Mechanic:  H.  W.  Matheson,  Robbinsville 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ann  Pangle,  Box  451,  Robbinsville 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

!    45       17  TOTAL 

!    45       17  WHITE: 

7  3    Mt.   View  R.  G.  Carr,  Fontana  Dam     1955 

32       11    Robbinsville  James  A.  Stanley,  Robbinsville     1931 

:i     5         3    Stecoah  J.  F.  Smith,  Stecoah     1949 

1    (Countywide)  (Special  Education)  

NEGRO : 
(None) 

)  

GRANVILLE 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  R.  L.  Noblin,  Chairman,  Oxford 

E.  G.  Hobgood,  Oxford,  R.  4;  B.  T.  Strother,  Franklinton,  R.  1;  H.  L. 

O'Brien,  Oxford,  R.  5;  W.  W.  Whitfield,  Creedmoor 

'Superintendent :  David  N.  Hix,  Oxford  Phone  3146  or  57ST 

Supervisors:  White — Mary  W.  Hall,  Oxford 

Negro — Mrs.  Lola  H.  Solice,  Hawley  School,  Creedmoor 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
F/u'e/  Bus  Mechanic:  G.  H.  Dement,  Oxford 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.  H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

123  57  TOTAL 

55  35       WHITE : 

6  4  Berea  .H.  C.  Triplett,  Oxford,  R.  1   1950  1929 

17  S  Creedmoor  J.  L.  McDaniel,  Creedmoor   1956  1922 

8  6  Oak  Hill  J..  C.  Adcock,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2     1926 

7  5  Stem  M.  R.  Vickers,  Stem     1923 

10  7  Stovall  J.  L.  Johnson,  Stovall   1941  1923 

7  5  Wilton  0.  I).  Poe.  Franklinton,  R.  1   1940  1924 

68  22       NEGRO : 

35  10  Hawley  G.  ('.  Hawley,  Creedmoor   1945  1939 

22  8  Joe  Toler  William  Baptiste,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2     1943 

11  4  G.  C.  Shaw  George  E.  Wood,  Stovall     1950 


Oxford  f 

Board  of  Education:  F.  R.  Barlowe,  Chairman,  Oxford 

Dr.  L.  S.  Daniel;  E.  N.  Crews;  J.  T.  Yancey;  Dermont  Hedrick;  W.  L. 
Vaught;  Dr.  W.  G.  Woltz 

Stiperintendent:  C.  W.  Duggins,  Oxford  Phone  3342 

Supervisors:  White — Annie  Gray  Burroughs,  Oxford 

Negro — Mrs.  Mary  Wimberly  Gant,  Oxford 
Special  Subjects — Art:  Mrs.  Tom  Jones,  Oxford 

Music:  White — Peggy  Beach  Waldo,  Oxford 

Negro — Mrs.  Jane  Thomas  Swindell,  Oxford 

Attendance  Worker:  None 
Schoote: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

88  40  TOTAL 

40  25       WHITE : 

23    C.  G.  Credle  Bruce  F.  Sloan,  Oxford   1940   

8  9  John  Nichols  Thomas  B.  Currin,  Oxford   1939  1924 

M  l*i  Oxford  High  Winfred  J.  House,  Oxford   1940  1920 

48  15  NEGRO  : 

26    Orange  St  .George  R.  King,  Oxford   1946   

9    Angier  B.  Duke  Mrs.  Lena  G.  Smith,  Oxford    

13  15    Mary  Potter  John  H.  Lucas,  Oxford     M922 

GREENE 

Board  of  Education  :  Robert  L.  Hart,  Chairman,  Snow  Hill 

W.  H.  Graves,  Maury;  Moses  M.  Jones,  Walstonburg,  R.  1;  P.  L.  Barrow, 

LaGrange,  R.  1;  Mrs.  Sara  M.  Stocks,  Hookerton 

Superintendent:  B.  L.  Davis,  Snow  Hill  Phone  666 

Express  Office:  Farmville 
Supervisor:  Mrs.  Lela  T.  Stevens,  Snow  Hill 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  W.  Stocks,  Snow  Hill 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


121 

46 

TOTAL 

53 

28 

WHITE  : 

6 

4 

Hookerton  

14 

6 

Maury  

5 

Shine  

20 

12 

Snow  Hill  

8 

6 

Walstonburg  

68 

18 

NEGRO : 

2 

Best  Chapel  

23 

East  Greene  

18 

18 

Greene  Co.  Tr  

4 

Invitation  

5 

Jason  

16 

North  Greene  

M.  Y.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Snow  Hill   1941  1925 

J.  C.  Hawkins,  Walstonburg   1945  192( 


Lo&sie  Eppes  Holly,  Snow  Hill,  R. 
1  Foreman,  Jr.,  Hookerton,  R.  1.... 


1931 


Raymond  A.  Morris,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3. 
John  Wesley  Joyner,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3. 


Guilford — Greensboro 
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GUILFORD 

Board  of  Education:  Howard  E.  Carr,  Chairman,  Box  749,  Greensboro 

Zack  L.  Whitaker,  Oak  Ridge;  E.  T.  Coble,  Greensboro,  R.  4;  John  R. 

Peacock,  High  Point;  Mrs.  Edward  Burke,  Gibsonville 

Superintendent:  E.  D.  Idol,  Greensboro  Phone  3-3611 

Supervisors :  White — 
Negro — 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  R.  Michaux,  Greensboro 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

482      179  TOTAL 
407      160       WHITE : 

15         7    Alamance  JJavid  A.  Cromer,  Greensboro,  R.  10                     1953  1926 

19  13    Allen  Jay  A.  Doyle  Early,  608  Gatewood,  High  Point             1953  1931 

12    Allen  Jay  Primary  Mrs.  C.  S.  Keeler,  608  Gatewood,  High  Point   1957   

20  15    Bessemer  W.  H.  Cude,  E.  Bessemer  Ave.,  Greensboro          ■   1924 

17    Bessemer  Primary  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cude,  Huffine  Rd.,  Greensboro   1957   

13    Brlghtwood  Stanley  J.  Protas,  1619  Rankin  Rd.,  Greensboro     

4    Busick  E.  H.  Thompson,  Brown  Summit,  R.  1      

11         6    Colfax  Arnold  L.  Bolen,  Colfax                                     1954  1928 

18  10    Gibsonville  Henry  Clyde  Walters,  Gibsonville                      1952  1925 

26       13    Guilford  Ernest  N.  Jenkins,  Guilford                                1953  1924 

32  22    Jamestown  Kenneth  Miller,  Jamestown     1920 

14    Jesse  Wharton  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Norman,  Greensboro,  R.  2   1953   

15  7    McLeansville  Zolly  L.  Bowden,  McLeansville                          1956  1925 

8  6    Monticello  M.  A.  Sechrest,  Brown  Summit,  R.  1     1926 

13  7    Nathanael  Greene  Conrad  0.  Hinshaw,  Liberty,  R.  1     1929 

5    Oak  Ridge  Robert  R.  Hunter,  Oak  Ridge   1953   

18    Oak  View  John  R.  Lawrence,  Oak  View  Rd.,  High  Point....  1954   

19  9    Pleasant  Garden  Robert  Ayers,  Pleasant  Garden                          1940  1920 

19       16    Rankin:  H.  G.  Waters,  3301  Summit  Ave.,  Greensboro.  ..  1953  1927 

25    Sedgefleld  J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Greensboro,  R.  7   1954   

11        6    Stokesdale  Jesse  B.  Joyce,  Stokesdale                                1954  1930 

21  10    Summerfield  John  A.  Cox,  Jr.,  Summerfield     1927 

30       13    Sumner  R.  V.  Day,  600  Asheboro  St.,  Greensboro    1927 

18    Union  Hill  C.  W.  Howell,  High  Point,  C-28     

4    Whitsett  Mrs.  Alberta  M.  Walters,  Whitsett      

75       19       NEGRO : 

9  6    Brown  Summit  E.  J.  Jones,  Box  505,  Brown  Summit   ■  1940 

9         1    Florence  Victor  Blackburn,  High  Point,  R.  1   1952   

6    Lee  Holt  Paul  E.  Sandifer,  Box  864,  Greensboro      

11        5    Laughlin  Geo.  R.  Jordan,  Box  38,  Summerfield    1952 

14    Mount  Zion  James  C.  Hill,  Huffine  Mill  Rd.,  Greensboro      

8    Poplar  Grove  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jones,  Greensboro,  R.  5,  Box 

195B-1    1953   

11         1    Rena  Bullock  F.  B.  Morris,  Greensboro,  Davis  Mill  Rd   1953   

7  6    Sedalia  William  H.  Lanier,  Whitsett                                ■  ■  1940 

;Greensborof 

Board  of  Education:  John  R.  Foster,  Chairman,  Greensboro 

Thornton  H.  Brooks;  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Brown;  J.  C.  Cowan,  Jr.;  Dr.  W.  M. 
Hampton;  James  R.  Perrin;  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Smith;  Attorney:  Robert 
Mosely 

Superintendent :  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro  Phone  3-1741 

Business  Manager:  R.  Thorpe  Jones,  Greensboro 

Supervisors:  White— Philip  J.  Weaver;  Sara  Jaffarian,  Greensboro 

Negro — Mrs.  Laura  D.  Brown,  Greensboro 
attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Nevelyn  Jackson,  Greensboro 

[School  Lunch  Supervisors:   Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrell.  Sr.  High  School, 
Greensboro 

chools : 

•JO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

LEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                               ELEM.  H.S. 

1517      186  TOTAL 
380      134       WHITE  : 

28       10    Aycock  Charles  E.  Herbert,  Cypress  St                          1949  1920 

14    Braxton  Craven  Katherine  Murray,  Parkwood  Dr   1956   

19    Brooks  .Carrie  Phillips,  Westover  Terrace   1952   

8    Caldwell  X,.  W.  Anderson,  Asheboro  St   1949   

17    Caesar  Cone  Mrs.  Margaret  Wall,  Church  St.  Ext   1950   

33  11    Central  Luther  R.  Medlin,  S.  Spring  St                          1950  1920 
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9         5    Curry  .Herbert  E.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Woman's  College          1939  *1928 

14    General  Greene  Dorothy  McNairy,  Benjamin  Blvd   1957   

18  4    Gillespie  Park  M.  Banks  Ritchie,  Asheboro  St   1949  1920 

17    Hunter  .Lee  D.  Wellons,  Pomona   1939   

13    James  Y.  Joyner  Lawrence  R.  Hammonds,  Normandy  Dr   1956   

22  6    Kiser  E.  Frank  Johnson,  Benjamin  Bird      

19  6    Lindley  Jr  .W.  B.  Mclver,  Spring  Garden  St   1939  1920 

21    Irving  Park  .Carolyn  McNairy,  Sunset  Drive   1952   

19    Lindley  laila  Gilbert,  Camden  Rd   1949   

16    Mclver  .Lawrence  R.  Hammonds,  West  Lee  St   1949   

13    Murphey  Ailene  Beason,  Ontaria  St   1957   

21    Peck,  Clara  M.  D.  Teague,  Florida  Ave   1939   

10    Porter  .Reeves  M.  Edens,  Ball  St   1952   

16    Sternberger  David  T.  Helberg,  Holden  Rd   1951   

24         6    Proximity  C.  E.  Rankin,  Summit  Ave.  Ext   1949  1920 

  79    Senior  High  A.  P.  Routh,  Westover  Terrace   *1920 

  1    Polio  Hospital  Ruth  Worth,  E.  Bessemer  Ave    

20    Wiley  Clyde  E.  Tesh,  Terrell  St   1955   

12  6    (All  Schools)  (Helping  Teachers)  

145       57  NEGRO : 

17    F.  D.  Bluford  Mrs.  Pauline  Foster,  Tuscaloosa  St   1957   

  40    Dudley  J.  A.  Tarpley,  Lincoln  St   *1927 

16    Jones  Mrs.  Gladys  Wood,  South  St   1939   

13    Jonesboro  G.  T.  Tillman,  Raleigh  St   1947   

23  7    Lincoln  St  W.  L.  Jones,  Lincoln  St   1951   

8    Charles  H.  Moore  Mrs.  Flossie  Alston,  N.  Regan  St   1939   

21  5    J.  C.  Price  A.  H.  Peeler,  S.  Cedar  St   1950   

4    Terra  Cotta  .Mrs.  Nannie  Bynum,  Pomona   1952   

37    Washington  J.  S.  Leary,  E.  Washington  St   1939   

6    (All  Schools)  (Helping  Teachers)  

High  Point 

Board      Education:  William  A.  Tomlinson,  Chairman,  High  Point 

R.  M.  Campbell;  D.  A.  Rawley;  Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Thompson;  W.  H.  Mar- 
tette 

Superintendent:  Dean  B.  Pruette,  High  Point  Phone  7101 

Business  Manager:  Walter  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  High  Point 
Supervisors:  Mrs.  Verta  I.  Coe,  High  Point 

Gwendolyn  Doggett,  High  Point 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  J.  W.  McGuinn,  High  Point 

Schools r. 

NO.  TEACHERS  •                      PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITEE  I 

ELEM.    M.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL*                SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

267        86  TOTAL 

206        65  WHITE : 

8    Ada  Blair  Mrs.  Emma  Padgett,  High  Point   1939   

13    Brentwood  Margaret  Chatfleld,  High  Point   1939   

19    Cloverdale  W.  E.  Rogers,  High  Poilnt   1939   

If    Emma  Blair  John  R.  Wells,  High  Point   1939   

21    Johnson  St  Gaither  C.  Frye,  High  Point   1953   

41         6    Junior  High  Lloyd  Y.  Thayer,  High  Point   1939  1921' 

12    Montlieu  Ave  .Mrs.  Georgia  Thayer,  High  Point      

20    Oak  Hill  Grier  A.  Bradshaw,  High  Point   1952   

17    Ray  Jerry  Gilbert  Shaver,  High  Point   1952   

  56    Senior  High  X).  P.  Whitley,  High  Point   *192 

20    Tomlinson  Baleigh  Dingman,  High  Point   1952   

16  3    (All  Schools)  (Specials)   

61       21  NEGRO: 

17    Fairview  Mytrolene  Graye,  High  Point   1939   

19    Griffin  Clarence  E.  Yokely,  High  Point   1955   

17    Leonard  St  .Orlando  Frank  Hudson,  High  Point   1939   

5  19    William  Penn  S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point     *192 

3         2    (All  Schools)  (Specials)   


HALIFAX 

Board  of  Education:  C.  L.  Kelly,  Chairman,  Littleton,  R.  2 

C.  J.  Leonard,  Enfield;  H.  L.  Harrison,  Scotland  Neck;  L.  H.  Shav 
Halifax;  N.  M.  Hockaday,  Roanoke  Rapids,  R.  1;  C.  M.  Moore,  Littletoi 
L.  W.  Leggett,  Hobgood 

Superintendent:  W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax  Phone  I 

Supervisors:  White— Mrs.  Ruth  L.  McRacken,  Scotland  Neck 
Negro — Mrs.  Bessye  S.  Wilder,  Scotland  Neck 
Maude  E.  Freeman,  Weldon 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  C.  Best,  Halifax 


Roanoke  Rapids— Weldon 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHEKS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YK.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                               ELEM.  H.S. 

211       77  TOTAL 
62       35       WHITE : 

10         8    Aurelian  Springs  John  H.  Newell,  Littleton                                   1955  1926 

12  8    Enfield  .Fred  H.  Martin,  Enfield                                        1939  1920 

4    Hobgood  Mrs.  lone  S.  Gotten,  Scotland  Neck,  R      

18       11    Scotland  Neck  William  C.  Gay,  Scotland  Neck                          1950  1920 

18         8    Wm.  R.  Davie  H.  M.  Guyot,  Roanoke  Rapids                              1954  1941 

169       42       NEGRO  : 

1    Bakers  3Iary  E.  Pittman,  Enfield      

2    Bells  Ruth  Fields,  Hobgood      

15  16    Brawley  J.  C.  Bias,  Scotland  Neck                                   —  1936 

9    Dawson  Dandee  Clark,  Scotland  Neck   ■    

2    Dioldolia  Sadie  Pettiford,  Halifax      

13  11    Eastman  .G.  T.  Young,  Enfield    1931 

3    Eden  Robert  L.  Brewer,  Enfield      

3    Edgewood  .Uzella  McDaniel,  Littleton      

2    Everetts  Johnson  Harris,  Littleton   ■    

2    Hardee  .Vernon  W.  Thornton,  Enfield      

2    Harrison  .Eva  P.  Wilson,  Halifax      

8    Holllster  Donidee  Thorne,  Hollister      

20        7    Inborden  A.  F.  Wilder,  Enfield     1954 

3    London  Elijah  Keeys,  Roanoke  Rapids      

4    Mary's  Chapel  Irene  Jones,  Scotland  Neck   —   

16  8    Mclver  A.  L.  Finch,  Littleton     1941 

4    McDaniel  Clarence  Bailey,  Enfield      

6    Mullens  Clarence  Branch,  Scotland  Neck      

4    Norfleet  George  Felton,  Scotland  Neck      

2    Piney  Grove  Elvenia  Whitaker,  Enfield   ■    

2    Pleasant  Hill  Elsie  W.  Alexander,  Weldon      

5    Print  Joseph  Yarborough,  Jr.,  Littleton      

2    Quanquay  Elsie  W.  Cofield,  Enfield      

4    Sam's  Head  Frederick  P.  Shields,  Palmyra      

3    Springfield  Jt.  L.  Brinkley,  Enfield   ■    

3    Terrapin  .Tetrizennia  Nicholson,  Littleton      

7    Thomas  Shields  L.  A.  Wilson,  Hobgood      

10    Tillery  Chapel  .W.  L.  Herritage,  Tillery      

3    Ward  JForgan  S.  Berry,  Enfield      

3    Weymon  Elnora  J.  Williams,  Enfield      

6    White  Oak  .Claiborne  A.  Faison,  Littleton   —   

Roanoke  Rapids 

Board  of  Education:  W.  L.  Medlin,  Chairman,  Roanoke  Rapids 

A.  Edwin  Akers;  W.  T.  Hodges;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Loy;  W.  L.  Manning;  G.  N. 
Taylor;  E.  A.  Telliga;  R.  L.  Towe;  B.  Marshall  White-Hurst 

Superintendent:  I.  E.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids  Phone  7-3617 

Supervisors:  White — Mary  Hix,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Negro — Maude  N.  Freeman,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Special  Subject— Music:  Pauline  Bell,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 


103 

35 

TOTAL 

78 

25 

WHITE : 

11 

Akers  

12 

Clara  Hearne  

17 
8 

Junior-Senior  High  

Manning  

11 

Rosemary  

6 

11 

Vance  Street  

2 

All  Schools  

25 

10 

NEGRO : 

10 

John  A.  Chaloner  

Omara  Daniel,  Roanoke  Rapids   1951   

Mrs.  Daisy  Hathaway  Shutt,  Roanoke  Rapids....  1939   

J.  W.  Talley,  Roanoke  Rapids                             1939  *1920 

James  W.  Jenkins,  Roanoke  Rapids   1957   

.Viola  Glover,  Roanoke  Rapids   1951   


Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Box  366     1934 

Weldon 

\Board  of  Education:  Grover  Howell,  Chairman,  Weldon 

H.  V.  Bounds;  Walker  Campbell;  Mrs.  John  Brown;  Eugene  Edwards; 

Mrs.  Joe  Selder;  Jacob  C.  Taylor 

^Superintendent:  C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon  Phone  9396 

Supervisors:  Same  as  county 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
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Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND                                                          YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

52       17  TOTAL 

21        8  WHITE : 

4    Halifax  JFaye  J.  Twisdale,  Halifax      

  8    Weldon  High  .C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon   1920 

17    Weldon  Elem  .Ida  May  Cheatham,  Weldon   1952   

31        9  NEGRO : 

2    Aliens  Grove  Addie  C.  Hardy,  Weldon      

4    Andrew  Jackson  John  Joyner,  Enfield      

21        9    Halifax  Training  Jf.  M.  McMillan,  Weldon     1931 

4    Pea  Hill  Gladys  Williams,  Enfield      


HARNETT 

Board  of  Education:  Sidney  G.  Thomas,  Chairman,  Broadway,  R.  1 

J.  R.  Baggett,  Jr.,  Lillington;  Haywood  T.  Roberts,  Coats;  Dr.  C.  L. 
Corbett,  Dunn;  D.  W.  Denning,  Jr.,  Angier 

Superintendent:  G.  T.  Proffitt,  Lillington  Phone  2771 

Supervisors:  White — Beaman  Kelley,  Lillington;  Bessie  Massengill,  Lillington 
Negro — Mrs.  Madeline  G.  Bullock,  Lillington 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Mildred  W.  Malone,  Lillington 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  C.  H.  Hood,  Lillington 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

310  133  TOTAL 

211  99       WHITE : 

12  6  Anderson  Creek  J.  C.  Hawley,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1   — —  1938 

20  10  Angier  R.  G.  Banks,  Angier                                           1956  1925 

15  8  Benhaven  J.  Knox  Harrington,  Olivia                                  1940  1927 

16  10  Boone  Trail  Jl.  A.  Gray,  Mamers                                           1941  1929 

3    Buckhorn  JVIrs.  Louise  T.  Tingen,  Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1...     

9  4  Buie's  Creek  Henry  H.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Buie's  Creek                   1939  1920- 

4    Bunnlevel  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Parker,  Bunnlevel      

22  12  Coats  R.  Hal  Smith,  Coats                                         1957  1925 

Dunn  A.  B.  Johnson,  Dunn  

10  17       High  .Ophelia  Matthews,  Dunn     1922 

17    Magnolia  Ave  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bryan,  Dunn   1954   

11    Wayne  Ave  Jlobert  W.  Canady,  Dunn      

32  13  Erwin  N.  E.  Jones,  Erwin                                             1952  1925 

11  8  LaFayette  Guy  Daves,  Kipling     1925 

19  11  Lillington  Roger  C.  Johnson,  Lillington                               1940  1921 

10    Mary  Stewart  Mrs.  Vera  N.  Milam,  Dunn     1922 

3    INDIAN : 

3    Maple  Grove  John  J.  Brooks,  Dunn,  R.  4      


90  34  NEGRO : 

11    North  Harnett  Robert  L.  Williams,  Angier,  R      

16    Gentry  W.  N.  Porter,  Erwin   1954   

25  13    Harnett  Training  P.  H.  Ledbetter,  Dunn    1926- 

13  5    Johnsonville  C.  L.  Powell,  Jonesboro  Heights,  Sanford,  R.  1....    1941 

12    South  Harnett  R.  M.  Harris,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1      

19  16    Shawtown  G.  T.  Swinson,  Lillington     1924 

HAYWOOD 

Board  of  Education:  Hugh  McCracken,  Chairman,  Box  191,  Clyde 

Frank  M.  Davis,  Waynesville,  R.  4;  J.  W.  Killian,  805  Boyd  Ave.,  Waynes- 
ville;  Rowe  Ledford,  Waynesville,  R.  4,  Box  188;  Clifton  Terrell  Canton^ 
R.  3 

Superintendent:  Lawrence  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynesville  Phone  GLendale  6-3569' 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Belle  F.  Ratcliffe,  Box  118,  Waynesville 
Mrs.  Grace  A.  Stamey,  Waynesville 
Negro — None 

Attendance  Worker:  Carl  A.  Setzer,  Waynesville,  R.  2 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  James  Moore,  Waynesville 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Siler,  Waynesville 


Canton — Henderson 
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ScJiools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND                                                         YR.  ACCREDITED 

| ELEM .    H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

160        69  TOTAL 

158       69  WHITE : 

25       17    Rtthcl  C.  C.  Poindexter,  Canton     1924 

1    Cataloochee  Mrs.  Mary  P.  White,  Waterville      

14         8    Clyde  Perry  W.  Plemmons,  Waynesville   1953  1925 

8        6    Crabtree-Iron  Duff  Lynvvood  P.  McElroy,  Box  383,  Waynesville....  1946  1938 

6    Cruso  Gay  Chambers,  Canton,  R.  2      

8         5    Fines  Creek  .Charles  W.  Ross,  Waynesville     1929 

1    Mt.  Sterling  Mrs.  Doris  L.  Heatherly,  Hartford,  Tenn.,  R.  1     

Waynesville  District  M.  H.  Bowles,  Waynesville  

3    Allen's  Creek  Mrs.  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville      

16    Central  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville   1946   

8    E.  Waynesville  .Frank  Kirkpatrick,  307  Walnut  St.,  Waynesville  1950   

•26    Hazelwood  Carl  Ratcliffe,  Waynesville   1943   

7    Lake  Junaluska  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Noland,  Lake  Junaluska   1951   

6    Maggie  N.  W.  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2      

7    Rock  Hill  J.  C.  James,  Waynesville,  R.  3      

3    Saunook  Mrs.  Faye  G.  Messer,  Waynesville,  R.  3      

19       33       Waynesville  .C.  E.  Weatherby,  Waynesville   1952  1920 

2    NEGRO : 

2    Waynesville  .Elsie  Osborne,  Waynesville     


Canton 

Board  of  Education:  Willis  Kirkpatrick,  Chairman,  Canton 

M.  M.  Crisp;  Dr.  H.  A.  Matthews;  Carl  Welte;  Morris  Mitchell 

Superintendent:  Rowe  Henry,  Canton  Phone  3962 

.Supervisors:  White — Alma  Browning,  Canton 

Negro — None 
Attendance  Worker:  June  Setzer,  Canton 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  L.  J.  Cannon,  Johnson  Dr.,  Canton 
Sch  ools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

69       31  TOTAL 

66  28  WHITE : 

10    Beaverdam  Herschel  Hipps,  Canton   1952   

-   28    High  .W.  L.  Rikard,  Canton   *1920 

14    Junior  High  .W.  L.  Barkley,  Canton   ■    

6    Morning  Star  E.  C.  Duckett,  Asheville,  R   1953   

16    North  Canton  W.  P.  Barbee,  Canton      

7    Patton  K.  H.  Hannah,  Canton   1952   

12    Penn  Ave  T.  A.  Cathey,  Canton,  R   1952   

1    (All  Schools)  (Special  education)  

3         3       NEGRO : 

3         3    Reynolds  Ralph  H.  Davis,  Canton     1953 

HENDERSON 

Board  of  Education:  L.  C.  Youngblood,  Chairman,  Fletcher 

J.  T.  Fain,  Jr.,  Hendersonville;  Frank  L.  FitzSimmons,  Jr.,  Henderson- 
ville 

j  Superintendent:  J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville  Phone  5388 

'Supervisors:  Mrs.  Sue  J.  Davis,  Arden 

Pierce  P.  Henderson,  Hendersonville 
\  Attendance  Worker:  J.  Earl  Lancaster,  Hendersonville 
IChief  Bus  Mechanic:  F.  M.  Maxwell,  Hendersonville 

tSchools : 

i  NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

J-ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


139 

55 

TOTAL 

139 

55 

WHITE  : 

15 

Balfour  

17 

6 

Dana  

22 

East  Flat  Rock  

21 

12 

Edneyville  

11 

6 

Etowah  

1 

17 

Flat  Rock  

15 

6 

Fletcher  

Glenn  C.  Mario w,  Balfour   1941 


1930 


.Wni.  J.  Nesbitt,  Edneyville   1941  1928 

H.  T.  Sitton,  Hendersonville   1949  1929 

.E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock     1927 

Fletcher  W.  Albert  Hill,  Edneyville   1944  1928 
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13        8  Mills  River  A.  M.  Foster,  Horse  Shoe   1944  1924 

12    Tuxedo  Dean  Ward,  Tuxedo   1952   

11    Valley  Hill  Mrs.  Clara  Babb,  Hendersonville   1941   

1    (Special  Education)  (Special  Education)  

NEGRO : 
(None) 

Hendersonville 

Board  of  Education:  Bruce  Drysdale,  Chairman,  Hendersonville 

C.  W.  Kuykendall;  L.  C.  Boyd;  Roy  E.  Johnson:  W.  M.  Shepherd 

Superintendent:  Hugh  D.  Randall,  Hendersonville  Phone  4064 

Supervisors:  Same  as  for  Henderson  County 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

48       28  TOTAL 

37       21       WHITE : 

20    Eighth  Avenue  George  Wilkins,  Hendersonville   1941 


21    Hendersonville  R.  Hugh  Lockaby,  Hendersonville   *1920 

17    Rosa  Edwards  G.  F.  Huntley,  Hendersonville   1941   

11        7         NEGRO : 

11  7    Ninth  Ave  John  R.  Marable,  Hendersonville     1942 

HERTFORD 

Board  of  Education:  G.  E.  Gibbs,  Chairman,  Murfreesboro 

W.  R.  Raynor,  Ahoskie;  Ralph  Mason,  Jr.,  Harrellsville 

Superintendent:  R.  P.  Martin,  Winton  Phone  681 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Miriam  Rigby,  Winton 

Negro — Mrs.  A.  R.  Bowe,  Winton 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  T.  Downs,  Winton 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

141  52  TOTAL 

46  27  WHITE : 

25  15    Ahoskie  A.  Woodrow  Taylor,  Ahoskie                               1952  1921 

5  4    Harrellsville  Donald  Newsome,  Harrellsville                            1951  1926 

12  8    Murfreesboro  J.  M.  Jenkins,  Murfreesboro.....                            1952  1926 

4    Winton  Daisy  S.  Kessler,  Winton      

95  25       NEGRO : 

30  10  Robt.  L.  Vann  H.  D.  Cooper,  Ahoskie   1953  1939 

23  15  C.  S.  Brown  JI.  C.  Freehand,  Winton   1910  1925 

6    Harrellsville  .William  Beaman,  Harrellsville      

3    Menola  .Sylvania  D.  Eason,  Ahoskie      

3    Mill  Neck  James  A.  Felton,  Como      

3    Mt.  Sinai  Alarie  W.  Murphy,  Como   ■    

23    Riverview  A.  R.  Rowe,  Murfreesboro   1951   

4    St.  Johns  T.  R.  Hall,  Ahoskie      : 

HOKE 

Board  of  Education:  N.  L.  McFadyen,  Chairman,  Raeford 

D.  R.  Huff,  Jr.,  Aberdeen,  R.  1;  David  F.  Lindsay,  Raeford,  R.  2;  Waltei : 
L.  Gibson,  Red  Springs,  R.  1;  Daniel  M.  Mclnnis,  Shannon,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  K.  A.  McDonald,  Raeford  Phone  47c 

Supervisors:  White — None 

Negro — Annie  W.  Pridgen,  Raeford 

Attendance  Worker:  D.  J.  Jones,  Raeford 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  E.  Luck,  Raeford 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITE 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

118  33  TOTAL 

46  16  WHITE : 

4    Ashemont  R.  A.  Smoak,  Aberdeen,  R     --• 

32  16    Hoke  County  W.  T.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Raeford   1940  192 


Hyde — Iredell 
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4 

Mildouson  

4 

 P.  S.  White,  Rockflsh  

2 

 ,  McCain  

10 

1 

INDIAN : 

10 

1 
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16 

NEGRO : 

11 

Burlington  

 James  H.  Chalmers,  Red  Springs  

2 

Friendship  

 .Rosa  S.  Anders,  Raeford  

4 

Laurel  Hill  

 Lucille  Mumford,  Raeford  

1 

Rockflsh  Colored  

 Daisy  Quevedo,  Rockflsh  

14 

West  Hoke  

 Wesley  Campbell,  Maxton  

3 

White  Oak  ... 

 John  D.  McAllister,  Raeford  

27 

16 

Upchurch  

 G.  A.  Page,  Raeford  

1934 


HYDEf 

Board  of  Education:  Gratz  Spencer,  Chairman,  Swan  Quarter 

Crawford  Cahoon,  Fairfield;  Walter  Lee  Gibbs,  Fairfield 

Superintendent:  Tommie  Gaylord,  Swan  Quarter  Phone  281 

Express  office :  Belhaven 
Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  F.  Lupton,  Swan  Quarter 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

32       20  TOTAL 

14  13  WHITE : 

6  5    East  Hyde  W.  C.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  Engelhard                        1953  1929 

2  3    Ocracoke  Theodore  Rondthaler,  Ocracoke   1955   • 

6  5    West  Hyde  J.  W.  Lupton,  Swan  Quarter                               1951  1926 

18         7       NEGRO : 

9        4    Hyde  County  Training....O.  A.  Peay,  Swan  Quarter     1935 

9        3    Davis  J.  E.  Spruill,  Engelhard      

IREDELL 

Board  of  Education:  Halbert  F.  Crowson,  Chairman,  Statesville,  R.  8 

W.  B.  Harris,  Jr.,  Mooresville,  R.  1;  Maury  Gaston,  Statesville:  Flake 
Millsaps,  Harmony;  Lynn  Hostetler,  Troutman 

'Superintendent:  S.  H.  Helton,  Statesville  Phone  7268 

'•Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Blanche  S.  Reitzel,  Box  709,  Statesville 
Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Brown,  Box  709,  Statesville 
Negro — Mrs.  Jettie  Davidson  Morrison,  523V2  Tradd  St.,  Statesville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

[Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  T.  Lazenby,  Statesville 
'Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

3LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

207  84  TOTAL 

j  170  71  WHITE : 

f|    5    Brawley  C.  C.  Drye,  Mooresville,  R.  2   1954   

10  8    Celeste  Henkel  W.  T.  Poston,  Statesville,  R.  3   1953  1934 

13  7    Central  Oren  J.  Hill,  Statesville,  R.  2  ,   1955  1952 

I  13  9    Cool  Spring  H.  B.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2   1954  1923 

I    7    Ebenezer  Mrs.  Irma  Angell  Holcomb,  Statesville   1953   

17  11    Harmony  .0.  B.  Welch,  Harmony   1955  1920 

14    Monticello  Henry  C.  Freeze,  Box  565,  Statesville   1952   

9    Mt.  Mourne  Robert  E.  Morrison,  Mt.  Mourne   1952   

10    Presbyterian  Orph  R.  G.  Calhoun,  Barium  Springs      

8  10    Scotts  James  P.  Litchos,  Scotts   1953  1923 

6    Sharon  Charles  B.  Sigmon,  Statesville,  R.  6   1957   

i|    7    Shepherds  .Charles  R.  Williamson,  Mooresville,  R.  2   1954   

[  24  18    Troutman  Ralph  Sinclair,  Troutman   1954  1923 

18  8    Union  Grove  J.  P.  Snipes,  Union  Grove   1952  1926 

j  9    Wayside  C.  H.  Lindler,  Statesville,  R.  7   1953   

i  37  13  NEGRO : 

|l  10    Amity  Mason  C.  Miller,  Cleveland,  R.  2   1957   

5    Chestnut  drove  Junius  Campbell,  Statesville,  R.  4   1955   

I   8    Houstonville  Charles  D.  Marsh,  Box  5,  Harmony   1955   

I  5    Scotts  Charles  W.  Rankin,  Statesville,  R.  8   1957   

'  9  13    Unity  Leroy  Campbell,  Statesville,  R.  7   1955  1942 
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Mooresvillef 

Board  of  Education:  J.  M.  Morrow,  Chairman,  Mooresville 

R.  H.  Baker,  Jr.:  Dr.  C.  L.  Bittinger;  C.  N.  Archer;  Hugh  B.  Lyerly 

Superintendent:  Roland  R.  Morgan,  Mooresville  Phone  3-4661 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mildred  T.  Miller,  Mooresville 
Attendance  Worker:  (Principals) 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


r>9 

32 

TOTAL 

49 

26 

WHITE  : 

26 

Central  

 W.  J.  Scott,  Mooresville  

*1920 

15 

  1955 

17 

Park  View  

 I).  H.  Peiffer,  Mooresville  

  1952 

17 

South  Elem  

 Mary  M.  Greenlee,  Mooresville  

  1952 

10 

6 

NEGRO : 

10 

6 

Dunbar  

 Naurice  F.  Woods.  Mooresville  

  1954 

1954 

Statesvillef 

Board  of  Education  :  E.  E.  Boyer,  Chairman,  Statesville 

Bernice  Turner;  Fred  Slane;  F.  M.  Steele;  Russell  Hanson;  Joe  M.  Sherrill 

Superintendent:  A.  D.  Kornegay,  Statesville  Phone  5711 

Supervisor:  Richard  Shaw,  Statesville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Sarah  Bryant,  Statesville 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

101  39  TOTAL 

79  29        WHITE : 

14    Avery  Sherrill  Richard  H.  Ashe,  Statesville   1951 

23    Davie  Avenue  J.  Taft  White,  Statesville   1955 

15    Mulberry  St  .Norman  Leafe,  Statesville   1942 

11    N.  B    Mills  Mrs.  A.  J.  Boyd,  Statesville   1954 

22  Senior  Asa  Watt  Deal,  Statesville   *192(i 

15  7  D.  Matt  Thompson  J.  F.  Donnelly,  Statesville   1944  1920j 

1    (City-wide)  (Speech  correctionist)  L 

22  10       NEGRO : 

6  10  Morningside  High  A.  I).  Rutherford,  Statesville                              1957  *193'!i 

10    Morningside  Elem  Mrs.   Mildred   Littleiohn,   Statesville   1957   

6    Race  St.  Elem  Arthur  E.  Peterson,  Statesville   1957    J 

JACKSON 

Board  of  Education:  Tom  L.  Hillard,  Chairman,  Cashiers 

George  W.  Lee,  Sylva;  W.  R.  Enloe,  Sylva;  Burke  Buchanan,  Sylva,  R. 

John  E.  Hooper,  Cullowhee 

Superintendent:  W.  Vernon  Cope,  Sylva  Phone  2 

Supervisors:  White — Laura  Amanda  Slagle,  Sylva 

Negro — None 
Attendance  Worker:  Lawrence  Reed,  Sylva 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Glenn  Crawford,  Sylva 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDIT)  \ 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H. 

105        43  TOTAL 

103       41       WHITE  : 

•r>    Cashiers  Buren  Terrell,  Cashiers. 


a    Canada  Consolidated  Gertie  Moss,  Tuckaseegee    

13  10  McKee  Training  .Brank  Proffitt,  Cullowhee   1941  *19 

9  7  Glenville  J.  I).  Parker,  Jr.,  Glenville   1955  19 

4    John's  Creek  Denver  Monteith,  Sylva    

7    Log  Cabin  Assn  E.  E.  Bryson,  Cullowhee    

6    Qualla  Robert  Claxton,  Whittier    

9    Savannah  Cons  C.  D.  Deitz,  Sylva   1950 

16    Scott's  Creek  Allney  H.  Bryson,  Sylva   1956 

If'    Sylva    Elementary  W.  H.  Smith,  Sylva   1940 


Johnston — Jones 
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17    Sylva  High  W.  Carr  Hooper,  Sylva   1922 

2    Tuckaseegee  Davie  C.  Sutton,  Cullowhee      

8         7    Webster  JE.  Penland  Webster   ■   192") 

2         2  NEGRO : 

2        2    Jackson  High  J.  William  Wade,  Sylva   — —   


JOHNSTON 

Board  of  Education:  J.  V.  Ogburn,  Chairman,  Smithfield 

Mrs.  Lucile  Oliver,  Pine  Level;  E.  W.  Ellis,  Clayton;  Harold  Medlin,  Ben- 
son; J.  W.  Earp,  Selma,  R. 

Superintendent:  E.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfield  Phone  2880 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.   Eloise  G.   Eskridge,   Kenly;    Rena   King,   Selma;   Lucile  Woodall, 
Clayton,  R. 
Negro — Mrs.  Cora  A.  Boyd,  Smithfield 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Grace  G.  Hood,  Selma 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Hugh  Allen,  Smithfield 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

433      148  TOTAL 

318  117  WHITE: 

7    Archer  Lodge  Willie  R.  Johnson,  Wendell   1955   

27  9    Benson  W.  J.  Barefoot,  Benson                                        1953  1922 

5    Brogden  Virginia  H.  Temple,  Selma   1957   

7    Chapel  Roland  D.  Heath,  Middlesex   1953   

22  9    Clayton  James  0.  Waters,  Clayton                                   1952  1920 

17  7    Cleveland  John  W.  Walker,  Clayton                                   1953  1931 

13  9    Corinth-Holders  Ottis  Freeman,  Zebulon                                      1953  1928 

43  14    Four  Oaks  Henry  J.  Beeker,  Four  Oaks                                1953  1924 

7  6    Glendale  .Geo.  B.  Lester,  Kenly                                         1953  1926 

13  5    Kenly  J.  Burke  Long,  Kenly                                         1953  1923 

23  10    Meadow  J.  W.  O'Neal,  Benson                                         1952  1927 

12  5    Micro  J.  W.  Batten,  Micro                                             1952  1926 

11  4    Pine  Level  Isaac  Clyde  Mozingo,  Pine  Level                          1955  1932 

24  11    Princeton  L.  J.  Worthington,  Princeton                              1952  1925 

36  11    Selma  W.  Willard  Woodard,  Selma                                1953  1920 

32  13    Smithfield  A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfield                                      1954  1920 

9    Smithfield  Elem  Carlton  Daugherty,  Smithfield   1957   

ID  4    Wilson's  Mills  J.  T.  Uzzle,  Wilson's  Mills                                 1953  1926 

115  31       NEGRO  : 

19  7  Cooper  Nixon  L.  Canady,  Clayton   — —  1933 

24  14  Co.  Training  W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield     1925 

18    Four  Oaks  Robert  Lee  Holt,  Four  Oaks   1957   

32  10  Harrison  Martin  Luther  Wilson,  Selma                              1957  *1931 

9    Princeton  Bennie  L.  Williams,  Selma   1957   

13    Short  Journey  Mrs.  Eva  J.  Cooper,  Smithfield   1954   

JONES 

Board  of  Education:  J.  C.  West,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Trenton 

C.  J.  Banks,  Trenton;  J.  C.  Wooten,  Kinston,  R.  3;  W.  E.  Phillips,  Tren- 
ton, R.  1;  J.  C.  Conway,  Maysville 

Superintendent:  W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton  1  Phone  2531 

Express  Office:  Pollocksville 
Supervisors:  White — Sallie  C.  Murphy,  Trenton 

Negro — None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  H.  Croom,  Trenton 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

4  ISLEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

t 


71 

31 

TOTAL 

36 

17 

WHITE  : 

8 

Comfort  

17 

Jones  Central  

7 

Maysville  

8 

Pollocksville  

13 

Trenton  

35 

14 

NEGRO : 

14 

Jones  

10 

Pollocksville  

5 

Maysville...  

2 

Phillips  Crossing  

18 

Trenton  

M.  R.  Bonner,  Comfort      

J.  W.  Allen,  Trenton   1952 

W.  Clifton  Philyaw,  Maysville    


in,  Trenton   1951   

Trenton   1938 
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LEE 

Board  of  Education:  J.  B.  Cameron,  Chairman  Broadway 

R.  O.  Humphrey,  Sanford;  J.  H.  Wicker,  Sanford,  R.  5;  Stacy  Budd,  San- 
ford,  R.  1;  J.  G.  Edwards,  Sanford,  R.  8 

Superintendent:  J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford  Phone  SPring  4-7141 

Supervisor:  White — Mary  Currie,  Carthage 

Negro — None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  M.  Manning,  Sanford 
Sch  ools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

87       39  TOTAL 

40  22  WHITE : 

11  7    Broadway  A.  K.  Perkins,  Broadway   1952  1925 

10  6    Deep  River  J.  J.  Wicker,  Sanford,  R.  5   1957  1934 

19  9    Greenwood  Walter  E.  Erranton,  Lemon  Springs   1940  1930 

47       17       NEGRO : 

22    Lee  Elementary  Edward  M.  Holley,  Jonesboro  Hgts.,  Sanford....  1954 


21       17    W.  B.  Wicker  W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford   1940  *1929 

4    New  Hope  Troupe  C.  Hodges,  Sanford,  R.  3.:      

Sanford 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  F.  L.  Knight,  Chairman,  Sanford 

J.  R.  Ingram;  Harvey  Faulk;  Mrs.  Ethel  R.  Quillin;  A.  C.  Hood;  J.  M. 

Auman;  Dr.  M.  C.  Covington 

Superintendent:  M.  A.  McLeod,  Sanford  Phone  4-3551 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Edwards,  Sanford 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

79       29  TOTAL 

79  29  WHITE : 

24  4    Jonesboro  Hgts  .Mrs.  Helen  C.  Holder,  Sanford                          1944  1920 

24    Mclver  A.  L.  Isley,  Sanford   1952   

  21    Sanford  Central  James  R.  Odom,  Sanford   *1920 

13  4    Sanford  Junior  _H.  A.  Clemmer,  Sanford                                     1941  1920 

18    St.  Clair  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hickman,  Sanford   1949   

NEGRO : 

 (None)  

LENOIR 

Board  of  Education:  Elmer  S.  Wooten,  Chairman,  Kinston,  R.  1 

Preston  Harper,  Deep  Run:  J.  Melvin  Jones,  Pink  Hill;  A.  F.  Waller, 

Kinston,  R.  6;  Earl  Kinsey,  Kinston 

Superintendent:  H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston  Phone  4571 

Supervisors:  White — E.  Merle  Scott,  Kinston 
Negro — Bessie  M.  Cox,  Kinston 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  A.  Walker,  Kinston 
Schools : 

Pi°pJEAwliERSxT»MI,^  PRINCIPAL  AND  YB.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 

WHITE  : 

SoieDBnea George  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  1   1940  1925 

JJeep  Kun  A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run   1956  1920 

\fn«IaHm L  L-  Lewis'  LaGrange   1954  1920 

ti  i, 1  heron  Jones,  Kinston,  R.  4   1940  1927 

 £oye  Lewis,  Pink  Hill   1957  1936 

wK?   «»om l0hn  K"  Wooten-  Kinston,  R.  5   1952  1928 

Wheat  Swamp  .Frank  S.  Wiley,  LaGrange,  R.  1     1931 

NEGRO : 

Bank's  Chapel  Bertram  Hubbard,  811  Macon  St.,  Kinston      

 -T-  A.  Campbell,  LaGrange     1935 

S?M^?i0(!ington Stephen  Carraway,  Kinston,  R.  4  ..    1957 

fcavannah  jUlfus  Flannagan,  Grifton,  R.  2     -  


ELEM. 

H.S. 

197 

84 

102 

54 

lit 

9 

12 

17 

9 

10 

13 

7 

18 

8 

13 

95 

35 

6 
27 

13 

26 

10 

36 

12 

KlXSTON  LlNCOLNTOX  69 


Kinston 

Board  of  Education  :  J.  V.  Brittle,  Chairman,  Kinston 

J.  P.  Strother;  Dr.  Fleming  Fuller;  Lonnie  Buck;  John  G.  Page;  Mrs. 
Mike  Lee;  David  Stadiem 

Superintendent:  J.  P.  Booth  Kinston  Phone  2543 

Supervisors:  None 

Special  Subjects— White — Art:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hogarth,  Kinston 

Negro — Art:  Mrs.  Eunice  G.  Wing,  Kinston 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  S.  G.  Parker,  Kinston 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  C.  L.  Britt,  702  College  St.,  Kinston 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

H.S. 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

ELEM. 

144 

46 

TOTAL 

91 

24 

WHITE: 

8 

24 

Grainger  

  1955 

20 

Harvey  

 Fodie  H.  Hodges,  Kinston  

  1946 

21 

Lewis  

 Garlan  F.  Bailey,  Kinston  

  1946 

20 

Northwest  

 J5.  Ray  Wooten,  Kinston  

22 

Teachers  Memorial 

 Martin  C.  Freeman,  Kinston  

  1956 

53 

22 

NEGRO : 

9 

22 

Adkin  H.  S  

 Charles  B.  Stewart,  Kinston  

12 

C.  H.  Bynum  

 E.  R.  Bryant,  Kinston  

32 

  1950 

*1925 


LINCOLN 

Board  of  Education:  Pat  H.  Harrill,  Chairman,  Lincolnton,  R.  3 

F.  L.  Beam,  Cherry ville,  R.  1;  Junius  W.  Dellinger,  Stanley,  R.  1;  Coy 
F.  Lantz,  Lincolnton,  R.  2;  C.  Rhyne  Little,  Lincolnton 

Superintendent:  Norris  S.  Childers,  Lincolnton  Phone  REgent  5-5531 

Supervisor:  Laura  Margretta  Seagle,  N.  Aspen  St.,  Lincolnton 

Attendance  Worker:  E.  Carl  Mcintosh,  Stanley,  R.  1. 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Fred  Thompson,  Lincolnton 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

130       32  TOTAL 
110       25       WHITE : 

24    Asbury  .Clifford  A.  Rhyne,  Lincolnton   1940   


4    Crouse  Robert  W.  Payseur,  Lincolnton,  R.  1. 

4    Hickory  Grove  Richard  U.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R.  5      

6    Howards  Creek  M.  S.  Heavner,  Lincolnton,  R.  1      

7    Iron  Station  Judson  B.  McGinnis,  Lincolnton,  R.  3      

3    Laboratory  Frank  E.  Abernethy,  Iron  Station      

4    Long  Shoals  William  L.  Beattie,  Crouse      

8    Love  Memorial  J.  C.  Ayers,  Lincolnton,  R.  1      

7        8    North  Brook  No.  1  Kermit  Pendleton,  Vale,  R.  2     1928 

7    North  Brook  No.  2  Eli  Houser,  Vale,  R.  2      

7    North  Brook  No.  3  Luther  Houser,  Vale,  R.  2      

16        9    Rock  Springs  .Charles  N.  Clark,  Denver     1925 

13        8    Union  William  W.  Nolen,  Crouse   1940  1932 

20         7  NEGRO  : 

5    Mitchell  James  E.  Wiggins,  Kings  Mountain,  R.  1      


2    Mt.  Vernon  Willie  Wright,  Jr.,  Lincolnton. 

5  7    Newbold  George  E.  Massey,  Box  364,  Lincolnton   1939  1939 

2    New  Elberthel  A.  G.  Holland,  Lincolnton,  920  E.  Main      

2    Rock  Hill  James  S.  Singleton,  Jr.,  Lincolnton      

4    Tucker's  Grove  S.  E.  Biggers,  E.  Main  St.,  Lincolnton      

Lincolnton 

Board  of  Education:  J.  H.  Heafner,  Chairman,  Lincolnton 

J.  C.  Broome;  E.  C.  Land,  Jr.;  Dr.  J.  F.  Reinhardt;  Dr.  Boyce  P.  Griggs 

Superintendent:  S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  Phone  REgent  5-7691 

Supervisor:  Sarah  Yoder,  Lincolnton 

Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  for  Lincoln 
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Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND                                                          YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

42       26  TOTAL 

36       26  WHITE : 

9    Park  Elementary  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Houser,  Lincolnton   1945   

7    Aspen  Street  Mrs.  Sue  M.  Dellinger,  Lincolnton   1945   

16     ....    Grammar  Katherine  Heim,  Lincolnton   1940   

4       26    Lincolnton  F.  D.  Kiser,  Lincolnton   1945  1920 

6    NEGRO : 

6    Oaklawn  .Charles  Thorpe,  Lincolnton      


MACON 

Board  of  Education  :  Erwin  Patton,  Chairman,  Franklin 

Charles  Sutton,  Franklin;  George  Gibson,  Franklin,  R.  4 

Superintendent:  H.  Bueck,  Franklin  Phone  698 

Supervisor:  Elizabeth  C.  Guffery,  Franklin 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  L.  Blaine,  Franklin 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

32  TOTAL 

31       WHITE : 
  Cartoogechaye  J.  Norman  West,  Franklin. 


8    Cowee  G.  Donald  Seagle,  Franklin      

11    Cullasaja  Z.  Weaver  Shope,  Franklin   1955   

12    East  Franklin  W.  G.  Crawford,  Franklin   1957   

13  24  Franklin  Clair  K.  Olson,  Franklin   ■   1921 

8  3  Highlands  Frank  Watson,  Highlands     1932.: 

8    Iotla  Alex  Arnold,  Cullasaja   — —   

7  4  Nantahala  Jerry  A.  Hall,  Nantahala   ■   — - 

8    Otto  E.  G.  Crawford,  Otto   1953   

8    Union  B.  Harry  Moses,  Franklin      

2    (All  Schools)  (Special  Education)  

2  1       NEGRO : 

2  1  Chapel  Addison  R.  Shepard,  Franklin   ■   — 


MADISON 

Board  of  Education:  Glenn  Reems,  Chairman,  Marshall,  R.  1 

Swann  B.  White,  Hot  Springs;  J.  Clyde  Brown,  Mars  Hill,  R.  2;  Zenc 

Ponder,  Alexander,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  William  W.  Peek,  Marshall  Phone  2501< 

Supervisor:  Hazel  Sprinkle,  Mars  Hill 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Jesse  Proffit,  Marshall 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL    AND  YR.  ACCREDITS 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.       H.S  ' 

107       47  TOTAL 

106       47  WHITE: 

Beech  Glen  Hughie  Ray,  Ivy   1941 


9    Ebbs  Chapel  Auburn  Wyatt,  Marshall,  R.  2   1951 

9  4    Hot  Springs  R.  G.  Franklin,  Hot  Springs   1953  193 

24  13    Marshall  Bernard  Brigman,  Marshall   1940  192 

19  14    Mars  Hill  Ralph  Neill,  Mars  Hill   1940  192 

9  4    Spring  Creek  Tillery  T.  Love,  Hot  Springs,  R.  1   1945  193 

10  7    Walnut  Louie  Zimmerman,  Marshall,  R.  3   1940  192 

18  5    White  Rock  Fred  W.  Anderson,  Marshall,  R.  3   1942  193' 

1    NEGRO : 

1    Mars  Hill  Bernice  Smith,  Mars  Hill   ■    


MARTIN 

Board  of  Education:  C.  V.  Rogers,  Chairman,  Williamston 

Leroy  Harrison,  Williamston,  R.  2;  H.  B.  Gaylord,  Jamesville;  R.  1 
Haislip,  Jr.,  Oak  City;  Charles  G.  Forbes,  Robersonville 

Superintendent:  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston  Phone  251 


M  cDo  \v  ell — Marion 
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Supervisors:  White — Mildred  Pauline  Manning,  Williamston 

Negro — E.  Louise  Cooper,  Williamston 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Lewis  Coker,  Williamston 


NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL    AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.  H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

107  77  TOTAL 

94  47  WHITE : 

8  4    Bear  Grass  H.  V.  Parker,  Jr.,  Williamston,  R.  2                   1953  1933 

7    Everetts  E.  F.  Murrow,  Everetts   1952   

5    Farm  Life  JVIilton  W.  Griffin,  Jamesville      

6    Hamilton  .George  Haislip,  Hamilton      

12  7    Jamesville  Arthur  Dempsey,  Jr.,  Jamesville                          1952  1925 

9  8    Oak  City  Geo.  P.  Cullipher,  Oak  City     1924 

14  13    Robersonville  V.  J.  Colombo,  Robersonville                              1950  1923 

32  15    Williamston  Burton  G.  Stewart,  Williamston                          1952  1920 

1    All  schools  (Special)  

103  30  NEGRO : 

4    Biggs  W.  V.  Ormand,  Williamston      

3    Burroughs  James  Buffaloe,  Williamston      

14  9    East  End  Noah  W.  Slade,  Robersonville     1955 

6    Hamilton  William  Honeyblue,  Williamston     

26  13    Edgar  J.  Hayes  W.  A.  Holmes,  Williamston     1931 

8    Jamesville  John  M.  Slade,  Williamston      

10    North  Everetts  E.  L.  Owens,  Williamston      

5    Parmele  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Chance,  Parmele      

4    Rodgers  Alonza  Jones,  Williamston      

5    Salisbury  Geo.  T.  Hyman,  Williamston   ■    

10  8    West  Martin  Turner  K.   Slade,  Oak  City      

4    Wichard  Melvin  A.  Lloyd,  Hobgood,  R.  2   —   

3    Williams  James  H.  Faulk,  Williamston      

1    All  schools  (Special)  


McDOWELXi 

Board  of  Education:  Hawley  W.  Hicks,  Chairman,  Marion,  R.  1. 

E.  P.  Dameron,  Marion;  Ernest  Ross,  Box  1046,  Marion;  Charles  H.  Green- 
lee, Marion,  R.  3;  Harold  Dvsart,  Marion,  R.  4;  Ransom  Simmons,  Old 
Fort 

Superintendent:  Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Marion  Phone  5221 

Supervisors:  White — Mae  S.  Ramsey,  Box  389,  Marion 
Negro — None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  E.  Robinson,  Marion 


Schools : 


NO.  TEACHERS 

3LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


PRINCIPAL  AND 
SCHOOL  ADDRESS 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


94 

43 

TOTAL 

94 

43 

WHITE  : 

4 

Dysartville  

 .Odell  Parker,  Nebo,  R.  1  

18 

11 

Glenwood  

1951 

16 

7 

Nebo  

 James  E.  Johnson,  Nebo  

1952 

8 

4 

North  Cove  

 John  G.  Childers,  North  Cove  

1953 

2.; 

12 

Old  Fort  

 P.  W.  Greer,  Old  Fort  

1952 

18 

9 

Pleasant  Gardens 

 John  G.  Roach,  Marion,  R.  4  

1940 

4 

Sugar  Hill  

 Lawrence  Atchley,  Rutherfordton,  R.  1  

1924 
1923 
1938 
1922 
1927 


NEGRO 
(None) 


llari 


anon 


foard  of  Education:  Joseph  L.  Noyes,  Chairman,  Marion 

Mrs.  Alyce  Blanton;  Eugene  Cross,  Jr.;  Earl  Godfrey;  T.  H.  Henderson; 
R.  W.  Twitty 

Superintendent:  Hugh  Beam,  Marion  Phone  5431 

\upervisor:  Eva  Keeter,  Marion 


ttendance  Worker:  None 
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Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND                                                          YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                             ELEM.  H.S. 

73       26  TOTAL 

64       22  WHITE  i 

11              Clinchfleld  Ruth  Greenlee,  Marion   1954   

9               East  Marion  D.  C.  Martin,  Jr.,  Marion      

8               Eugene  Cross  Mrs.  Garland  Williams,  Marion   1952   

  22    Marion  High  Charles  C.  Elledge,  Marion                                „   1920 

13               Marion  Jr.  High  Arthur  Byrd,  Marion      

12              Marion  Elem  J.  C.  Raburn,  Jr.,  Marion      

11              West  Marlon  Otis  M.  Ledbetter,  Marion   1952   

9  4  NEGRO : 

9        4    Mt.  View  .'  V.  Eugene  Carson,  Marion      


MECKLENBURG 

Board  of  Education:  W.  B.  McClintock,  Chairman,  1509  Briar  Creek  Rd.,  Charlotte 

Fred  A.  Cochrane,  Charlotte,  R.  8;  J.  Mason  Smith,  Pineville,  R.  1;  R. 
Lacy  Ranson,  Huntersville;  Robert  I.  Dalton,  Jr.,  Matthews,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  J.  W.  Wilson,  Charlotte  Phone  EDison  4-5458 

Asst.  Superintendent:  J.  D.  Morgan,  Charlotte 

Supervisors:  White — Ruth  Robinson,  Charlotte;  Lois  Carver,  Charlotte;  Margaret  Phillips, 
Matthews 

Negro — Mrs.  Rosalie  F.  Wyatt,  Charlotte 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Caldwell  Frederick,  Charlotte 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  T.  Hancock,  Charlotte 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Allen,  Charlotte 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITEI 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.SH 

527  185  TOTAL 

442  153       WHITE : 

16  3  Bain  Leonard  J.  Lowen,  Mint  Hill  St.,  Charlotte     192i< 

30    Berryhill  M.  G.  Isley,  Charlotte,  R.  4      

12    Briarwood  Roy  D.  Wesson,  Charlotte,  R.  8   — —   

5    Clear  Creek  .Herman  Hoover  Watts,  Charlotte,  R.  1   ■  

14  2  Cornelius  Ray  Alexander  Price,  Cornelius   1939  192 

20    Cotswold  Harold  M.  Beaver,  300  Greenwich  Rd.,  Charlotte   

9  2  Davidson  .Clyde  E.  Pope,  Davidson   1950  192- 

23  5  Derita  Wm.  W.  Goodson,  Derita   1940  192: 

  46  East  Mecklenburg  D.  K.  Pittman,  Matthews   *195 

11    Hickory  Grove  JM.  B.  Thomas,  Charlotte,  R.  8    

9    Hoskins  Robert  Cooper  Marshall,  Hoskins  Sta.,  Charlotte   

16  2  Huntersville  John  W.  Hansil,  Huntersville   1939  192. 

11    Idlewild  C.  R.  Merrell,  Idlewild  Rd.,  Charlotte    

15  3  Long  Creek  Ned  Ray  McCall,  Huntersville,  R.  1     192 

22  2  Matthews  J.  L.  Swofford,  Matthews     192:" 

11  13  McClintock  Jr.  High  Robert  L.  Randall,  Matthews,  R.  4   1956  195 

11    Nation's  Ford  Fred  F.  Cowart,  Charlotte,  R.  2      

10  4  Newell  Thomas  F.  Templeton,  Newell     192  ' 

  27  N.  Mecklenburg  W.  A.  Hough,  Huntersville,  R.  1   *195" 

10    Oakdale  Joseph  Hugh  Howell,  R.  9,  Box  7401,  Charlotte    

23    Oakhurst  Ralph  S.  Leete,  4511  Monroe  Rd.,  Charlotte         1940   1 

19    Paw  Creek  S.  A.  McDuffie,  Paw  Creek   1939   I 

14  3  Pineville  Samuel  M.  Gibson,  Pineville   1939  192 

25    Pinewood  E.  Hal  Edmisten,  4431  Lougwood  Dr.,  Charlotte   

21    Sharon  Henry  L.  Houston,  Charlotte,  R.  2   ■  - 

18    Statesville  Road  Charles  M.  Hyder,  Charlotte,  R.  11    

6    Steele  Creek  R.  Franklin  Rozzelle,  III,  Pineville,  R.  1    

25    Thomasboro  W.  R.  Curlee,  538  Bradford  Dr.,  Charlotte    

11    Tuckaseegee  Jasper  T.  Keziah,  Charlotte,  R.  5   ■  

  31  W.  Mecklenburg  .T.  C.  Wright,  Charlotte,  R.  5   *19!' 

13  10  Wilson  Jr.  High  W.  G.  Dixon,  Charlotte,  R.  5   1956  19!': 

12    Woodlawn  .Kenneth  H.  Propst,  Charlotte,  R.  3    

85       32       NEGRO : 

13    Ada  Jenkins  James  O.  Harris,  512  E.  Ninth  St    

13        8    J.  H.  Gunn  Joseph  C.  Belton,  1700  Washington  Ave., 

Charlotte     19 

3    Matthews  Adam  W.  Manigo,  909  N.  Druid  Circle,  Charlotte   .... 

13        7    Plato  Price  G.  E.  McKeithen,  529  Beatty's  Ford  Rd., 

Charlotte     19 

17  6    Sterling  Lorenzo  E.  Poe,  229  N.  Myers  St.,  Charlotte  ...    19 

15  11    Torrence-Lytle  Isaac  Graham,  1400-A  Newland  Rd.,  Charlotte..    19 

11    Woodland  Tames  A.  Clark,  1446  Dean  St.,  Charlotte     .... 


Charlotte 


7:', 


Charlotte 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Herbert  Spaugh,  Chairman,  Charlotte 

A.  L.  Bechtold;  J.  P.  Hobson,  Ben  S.  Horack;  Ben  F.  Huntley;  Riehard 
H.  Brown;  G.  Doug  Aitken 

Superintendent:  Elmer  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte  Phone  EDison  4-9708 

Business  Manager:  John  M.  Dunlap,  Charlotte 

Supervisors:  White — Margaret  A.  Flintom,  Charlotte 
Martha  G.  Johnston,  Charlotte 
Negro — Mrs.  Cordelia  L.  Stiles,  Charlotte 
Special  Subjects — Art:  White — Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Mack;  Negro — Mrs.  Estler  Page  Hill 

Distributive  Ed: Dorothy  T.  Boone;  Health:  Mary  V.  Hayes;  Libraries: 
Gertrude  O.  Coward;  Music:  Oliver  G.  Cook;  Physical  Ed:  Sally  Souther- 
land;  Reading  Center:  David  L.  Shepherd;  Sp.  Ed.:  H.  J.  Hickes;  Test- 
ing: Wayne  C.  Church;  T.  &  I.:  Dean  B.  Davis;  Visual  Aids:  Harold  B. 
Dotson. 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Hausmann,  Charlotte 

School  Lunch  Director:  Rosa  Spearman,  First  Ward  School,  Charlotte 

School  Lunch  Supervisors:  Mrs.  Elnor  Cowan;  Mrs.  Lucile  Ahem,  First  Ward  School,  Charlotte 


NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

287  TOTAL 
204       WHITE : 

9  Alex.  Graham,  Jr  Frank  W.  Motley,  428  E.  Morehead  St                1939  1920 

  Ashley  Park  Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Howerton,  3128  Belfast  Dr   1953   

  Barringer  Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Beane,  2701  Walton  Rd   1953   

  Bethune  James  W.  Connor,  601  N.  Graham  St   1939   

62  Central  High  .Edward  Sanders,  1141  Elizabeth  Ave   *1920 

  Chantilly  Mrs.  Rachel  B.  Mason,  701  Briarcreek  Rd   ■    

  Dilworth  Rex  E.  Benson,  405  E.  Park  Ave      

  Eastover  Mrs.  Daphne  R.  Long,  500  Cherokee  Rd   1952   

9  Eastway  Jr.  High  James  D.  Gault,  3333  Biscayne  Dr                      1956  1956 

  Elizabeth  Gay  Willis,  1601  Park  Dr   1952   

  Enderly  Park  Lois  Bell,  1318  Clay  Ave      

37  Harding  High  J.  R.  Hawkins,  329  Irwin  Ave                              1939  *1920 

13  Hawthorne  Jr.  High  Wm.  L.  Anderson,  Jr.,  1400  Louise  Ave                1939  1920 

6  Herbert  Spaugh  Jr.  H  Laird  W.  Lewis,  1946  Camp  Greene  St      

  Highland  Mattie  McNinch,  3201  Clemson  Ave      

  Lakeview  Howard  P.  Jernigan,  3127  Oak  St      

  Merry  Oaks  .Mrs.  Cornelia  W.  Henderson, 

3508  Draper  Ave      

  Midwood  Mrs.  E.  H.  Burch,  1817  Central  Ave   ■    

  Myers  Park  Elem  Florence  Jamison,  2132  Radcliffe  Ave   1952   

50  Myers  Park  High  Jack  Horner,  2400  Colony  Rd                             1952  *1952 

  Park  Road  .Virginia  Neely,  3701  Haven  Dr   1952   

  Parks  Hutchinson  Alice  Power,  1400  Hutchinson  Ave   1938   

6  Piedmont  Jr.  High  Donald  I.  Newman,  1241  E.  Tenth  St                    1939  1920 

  Plaza  Road  Lucille  Boylan,  3501  Plaza  Rd   1939   

  Sedgefield  Elem  Mrs.  Pattie  B.  McGee,  700  Marsh  Rd      

9  Sedgefield  Jr.  High..„  Dan  F.  Cagle,  701  Sedgefield  Rd                          1956  1956 

  Seversville  Mrs.  Thelma  R.  Funderburk,  1701  Sumter  Rd   1939   

  Shamrock  Gardens  Mary  B.  Thompson,  3101  Anne  St   ■    

  Tryon  Hills  Alice  Power,  2600  Grimes  St      

  Villa  Heights  James  W.  Suber,  2000  N.  Allen  St   1954   

  Wesley  Heights  .Addie  Hinson,  128  S.  Summit  Ave   1938   

  Wilmore  Ellen  Brice,  428  W.  Blvd   1952  .„  

  Zeb  Vance  Addie  Hinson,  825  Westbrook  Dr   1939   

3  (All  schools)  (Special  teachers)  


83  NEGRO : 

  Alexander  St  Mrs.  Janie  W.  Hemphill,  901  N.  Alexander  St      

  Biddleville  Mrs.  Sterleta  P.  Sasso,  701  Beatty's  Ford  Rd   1952   

  Billingsville  Mrs.  Vinie  M.  Watkins,  3100  Leroy  St   ■    

  Double  Oaks  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  D.  Cunningham,  1905  Earle  St.     

  Fairview  W.  G.  Byers,  915  Burton  St   1940   

  Isabelle  Wyche  Mrs.  Beulah  D.  Moore,  806  S.  Poplar  St   1957   

  Lincoln  Heights  O.  N.  Freeman,  Jr.,  1900  New  Castle  St   •    

  Marie  Davis  William  H.  Moreland,  443  W.  Griffith  St   ■    

  Morgan  .Louis  J.  Hughes,  510  S.  Torrence  St   1940   

  Myers  St  B.  D.  Roberts,  525  S.  Myers  St      

15    Northwest  Jr.  High  Clarence  E.  Moreland,  1509  Beatty's  Ford  Rd       —  1941 

25    Second  Ward  High  Spencer  E.  Durante.  501  S.  Alexander  St     *1924 

35    W.  Charlotte  Sr.  High....Clinton  L.  Blake,  2201  Beatty's  Ford  Rd   *1941 

8    York  Road  Jr.  High  Gerson  Stroud,  3114  Bank  St      

  (All  schools)  (Special  teachers)  
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MITCHELL 

Board  of  Education:  Harper  Wilson,  Chairman,  Bakersville 

Maloy  Griffith,  Bakersville,  R.  2;  Harry  Wilson,  Spruce  Pine 

Superintendent:  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville  Phone  2311 

Express  Office:  Spruce  Pine 
Supervisor:  Ruby  Sisk  Gouge,  Bakersville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  U.  D.  Hensley,  Bakersville 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL    AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  U.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE  : 

Bowman  C.  -VI.  King,  Bakersville   1957  1924 

Bowman  Primary  .Maude  D.  Bennett,  Bakersville      

Buladean  Harrison  Hobson,  Bakersville,  R.  1   1952   

Glen  Ayre  Holden  Edwards,  Relief   1952   

Harris  Elementary  .Walter  Thomas,  Spruce  Pine   1953   

Harris  High  Culler  R.  Dale,  Spruce  Pine   1924 

Ledger  Frank  Young,  Bakersville,  R.  1   1954   

Poplar  Mrs.  Edith  Griffith,  Relief   ■    

Tipton  Hill  Floyd  H.  Edwards,  Relief   1952  1929 

NEGRO : 

(None)   


91 

33 

91 

33 

14 

6 

12 

8 

5 

39 

14 

7 

3 

9 

7 

MONTGOMERY 

Board  of  Education:  E.  R.  Wallace,  Chairman,  Troy 

D.  C.  Ewing,  Jr.,  Candor;  James  A.  Burt,  Biscoe;  James  F.  Ingram, 

Mt.  Gilead;  C.  J.  Kern,  Star 

Superintendent:  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy  Phone  4301 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Almena  McLeod,  Biscoe 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Floyd  Morris,  Troy 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED! 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.SS 

117  48  TOTAL 

84  38  WHITE : 

10  5    Biscoe  R.  L.  Shirlen,  Biscoe    192  ii 

14  7    Candor  Harry  W.  Fisher,  Candor     192  J  j 

15  8    Mt.  Gilead  I.  B.  Shive,  Mt.  Gilead   1954  192  I 

14  6    Star  R.  C.  Fields,  Star   1953  192 

31  12    Troy  JE.  J.  Evans,  Troy     192 

33  10  NEGRO : 

12    Candor  F.  A.  Anderson,  Candor  

14    Mt.  Gilead  R.  T.  Hoffman,  Mt.  Gilead. 

7  10    Peabody  S.  T.  Hawkins,  Troy     19311 

MOORE 

Board  of  Education:  J.  A.  Culbertson,  Chairman,  Robbins 

T.  Roy  Phillips,  Carthage;  R.  H.  Upchurch,  Highfalls;  W.  H.  Matthew 

Carthage,  R.  3;  Jere  N.  McKeithan,  Aberdeen 

Superintendent:  H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage  Phone  26< 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Beulah  T.  McPherson,  Cameron 

Negro — Mrs.  Tarba  T.  Brown,  Carthage,  R.  3 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  E.  Bailey,  Carthage 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDIT 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H 

166  80 

125  63 

20  12 

12  7  Cameron  .T.  K.  Holmes,  Cameron   1953  19 

7  8  Carthage  T.  N.  Frye,  Carthage   1953  19 

10    Carthage  Elem  T.  N.  Frye,  Carthage   1954  ... 


TOTAL 

WHITE  : 

Aberdeen  

 R. 

 .T. 

Carthage  

 T. 

Pinehurst — Nash 


4  Eagle  Springs  Richard  Matthews,  Candor      

5  10    Robbins  Cecil  E.  Hackney,  Robbins   1951  1927 

20  .         Robbins  Graded  E.  Carl  Brady,  Robbins   1951   

8  4    Highfalls  .C.  E.  Powers,  Highfalls     1937 

6  4    Sandhill  Farm  Life  T.  H.  Lingerfeldt,  Carthage,  R.  3     1920 

13  6    Vass-Lakeview  John  McCrummen,  Aberdeen   1940  1924 

10  5    Westmore  J.  C.  Phillips,  Seagrove,  R   1951  1941 

10  7    West  End  J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End   1943  1928 

41  17  NEGRO: 

12  6    Berkley  H.  L.  Bryant,  Aberdeen     1955 

5  ....    Davis  E.  E.  Grant,  Robbins,  R.  2      

19  11    Pinkney  R.  O.  Taylor,  Carthage     1930 

5    Vineland  Thos.  C.  Jackson,  Carthage      


Pinehurst 

Board  of  Education:  L.  B.  Creath,  Chairman,  Pinehurst 

T.  L.  Black;  A.  H.  Garrison,  Jr.;  J.  F.  Taylor;  J.  W.  Sheffield 

Superintendent:  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst  Phone  3223 

Supervisors :  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

22  13  TOTAL 

13         8       WHITE : 

13        8    Pinehurst  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst   1952  *1925 

9         5       NEGRO : 

9        5    Academy  Height  Seaborn  C.  Cureton,  Pinehurst   1957  1929 

Southern  Pines 

Board  of  Education:  John  M.  Howarth,  Chairman,  Southern  Pines 

N.  L.  Hodgkins;  Harry  J.  Menzel;  Dr.  Vida  C.  McLeod;  P.  I.  York 

Superintendent:  A.  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  Southern  Pines  Phone  2-2181 

Supervisor:  Mary  Logan,  Southern  Pines 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

38       18  TOTAL 

23  10       WHITE : 

10    High  Jrie  Leonard,  Southern  Pines   *1923 

23    Elementary  .James  D.  Moore,  Southern  Pines   1949   

15         8       NEGRO : 

15         8    W.  Southern  Pines  J.  W.  Moore,  Southern  Pines   1957  1930 

NASH 

Board  of  Education:  W.  B.  Faulkner,  Chairman,  Red -Oak 

R.  T.  Griffin,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3;  W.  S.  Williams,  Jr.,  Middlesex; 

G.  I.  Womble,  Nashville;  L.  R.  Joyner,  Elm  City,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  L.  S   Inscoe,  Nashville  Phone  2681 

Supervisors:  White — C.  H.  Fries,  Jr.,  Nashville;  Mrs.  Mildred  D.  Hinton,  Nashville 

Negro — Rosa  E.  Arrington,  Whitakers,  R,  2 
^Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  M.  Waters,  Nashville 
Schools : 

pO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

103  TOTAL 


:lem. 

H.S. 

307 

103 

172 

72 

12 

10 

23 

14 

5 

18 

9 

WHITE  : 

Bailey  M.  W.  Weaver,  Bailey   1939  1926 

Benvenue  R.  B.  Gordon,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3   1939  1925 

Castalia  .0.  R.  Yeager,  Castalia   1954   

Coopers  E   C.  Pearce,  Nashviile,  R.  3   1951  1933 

6    Ferrells  Willard  E.  Ruggles,  Middlesex,  R.  2      

4    Griffins  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Braswell,  Nashville,  R.  1   1955   
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8  7    Middlesex  N.  E.  Patterson,  Middlesex   1955  1923 

4  Momeyer  Mrs.  J.  W.  Colston,  Nashville,  R.  2      

6  Mt    Pleasant  R.  C.  Home,  Bailey,  R.  1   1951   

16  "  id    Nashville  C.  C.  Walters,  Nashville   1954  1923 

5  Oak  Level   Mrs.  J.  A.  Leonard,  Nashville   1955   

11  7    Red  Oak   Joseph  A.  Martin,  Red  Oak   1939  1920 

5  Sharpsburg  -Mrs.  Lettie  P.  Rackley,  Sharpsburg   1954   

15  id    Spring  Hope  M.  V.  Parrish,  Spring  Hope   1940  1923 

Stanhope   .H.  D.  Richardson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1   1951   

7  5    Whitakers  M.  C.  Collins,  Whitakers   1952  1924 

22    Williford  T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1   1939   

13.")  31  NEGRO  : 

Avent  Mis.  Lillian  L.  Lumpkin,  Nashville,  R.  1      


7    Tar  River  Jt.  B.  Harrison,  Nashville,  R.  2. 

5  Castalia   Cleveland  Harris,  Castalia   ■    

11  Cedar  Grove  T.  VV.  Williams,  Nashville,  R.  1   1954   

11  Maude  B.  Hubbard  David  D.  Ghist,  Battleboro,  R.  2      

26       14    Nash  Training  T.  M.  Ringer,  Nashville     1929 

13  North  Whitakers  Robert  J.  Johnson,  Whitakers,  R.  2      

2  "  ....    Ricks  JLucille  Ricks,  Whitakers,  R.  2,  Box  80      

4  Rocky  Land  Mis.  Katie  B.  Roberson 

319  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rocky  Mount      

15    South  Nash  Jvanawha  Chavis,  Nashville   195T   

16  9    Spaulding  Henry  D.  Dednam,  Spring  Hope                         1943  1931 

13  Stony  Creek  .Benj.  C.  Battle,  1112  Beal  St.,  Rocky  Mount....     

10  8    Swift  Creek  J.  W.  Wiley,  Whitakers,  R.  2      

Rocky  Mount 

Board  of  Education:  George  R.  Edwards,  Chairman,  Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Easterling;  Guy  E.  Barnes;  F.  S.  Wilkinson;  W.  R.  Coleman; 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Whitehurst;  M.  W.  Ivey;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Edwards;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Parker 

Superintendent:  D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount  Phone  6-5958 

Administrative  Assistant:  E.  W.  Pegram,  Rocky  Mount 

Supervisors:  White — Millie  Moore,  Rocky  Mount 

Negro:  Mrs.  Ha  K.  Bellamy,  Rocky  Mount 

Attendance  Worker:  M.  J.  Stokes,  Rocky  Mount 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Grace  Proctor,  Rocky  Mount 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

155  67  TOTAL 

93  41  WHIITE : 

11    Bassett  Ella  Cherry  Moore,  Battleboro   1939   

11    Battle  Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Baker,  Rocky  Mount   1956   

18    Braswell  L,illie  B.  Shearin,  Rocky  Mount   1954   

19    Gorham  Xorinne  L.  Pitt,  Rocky  Mount   1940   

  29    Senior  High  -C.  M.  Edson,  Rocky  Mount   *1920 

18  12    R.  M.  Wilson  Jr.  High....C.  C.  Cleetwood,  Rocky  Mount   1955  1955 

11    Wilkinson  -Harvey  S.  Pittman,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount   1952 

5    Not  Assigned  Art,  Music,  Speech  

65  26       NEGRO : 

  26  B.  T.  Washington  .Randolph  D.  Armstrong,  Rocky  Mount   *1927 

9    Baskerville  C.  T.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount    

17    Holland  B.  L.  Ancrum,  Rocky  Mount   1940 

13    Susie  C.  Baskerville  Roscoe  Batts,  Rocky  Mount    

23    O.  R.  Pope  Montera  Davis,  Rocky  Mount   1945 

3    Not  Assigned  Art,  Music,  Speech  


NEW  HANOVER 

Board  of  Education:  John  T.  Hoggard,  Chairman,  Wilmington 

Emsley  A.  Laney,  Wilmington;  Mrs.  Thomas  Gause,  Wilmington;  S.  Bryan 
Broadfoot,  Wilmington;  Dr.  William  C.  Mebane,  Wilmington;  Mrs.  Sally 
Birmingham,  Wilmington 

Superintendent:  H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington  Phone  2-1877 

Business  Manager:  John  O.  Marshall,  Wilmington 

Supervisors:  White — Hall  Godbold,  Wilmington;  T.  O.  Page,  Wilmington 
Negro — James  Johnson,  Wilmington 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Foster  Edwards,  Wilmington 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  C.  Caulder,  Wilmington 


Northampton — Onslow  7  7 


Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.  H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

397  172  TOTAL 

271  125       WHITE : 

13    Bradley  Creek  Jack  Davis,  Wilmington  ■   1940   

7    Carolina  Beach  0.  A.  Tuttle,  Wilmington   ■    

36  13  Chestnut  St  Annie  W.  Snipes,  Wilmington                              1952  1952 

21    Forest  Hills  Thelma  Daughtry,  Wilmington   1938   

16    Hemenway  .Lawrence  Cheek,  Wilmington   1939   

35  8  Lake  Forest  Mrs.   Manly   Williams,   Wilmington                     1953  1953 

11    J.  C.  Roe  William  Hollowell,  Wilmington   1949   

  84  New  Hanover  Dale  K.   Spencer,  Wilmington   *1920 

30    Sunset  Park  Elem  Wallace  I.  West,  Wilmington   1952   

21  12  Sunset  Park  Jr.  High  J.  W.  Harrington,  Wilmington                             1952  1952 

27  8  Tileston  .Rupert  Bryan,  Wilmington                                 1953  1953 

6    Washington  Catlet  .Billy  Mason,  Wilmington   1939   

10    William  Hooper  Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington   1940   

20    Winter  Park  H.  J.  McGee,  Wilmington   1940   

13    Wrightsboro  John  Bridgman,  Wilmington   1944   

5    Wrightsville  Beach  William  A.  Booth,  Wilmington   1957   

126  47       NEGRO : 

18    William  H.  Blount  Essie  Miller,  Wilmington      

42    Gregory  C.  H.  McDonald,  Wilmington      

23    Peabody  Vivian  Boone,  Wilmington   1952   

12    James  B.  Dudley  E.  A.  Swain,  Wilmington      

31  12  Williston  Jr.  High  S.  J.  Howie,  Jr.,  Wilmington     — 

35  Williston  Booker  T.  Washington,  Wilmington   *1932 


NORTHAMPTON 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  C.  G.  Parker,  Chairman,  Woodland 

Scott  Bowers,  Jackson;  W.  C.  Connor,  Rich  Square;  S.  E.  Crew,  Pleasant 
Hill:  G.  R.  Ricks,  Conway;  Ralph  W.  Britt,  Severn;  Dr.  J.  Wesley 
Parker,  Seaboard 

Superintendent:  N.  L.  Turner,  Jackson  Phone  2561 

Express  office:  Gumberry 
Supervisors:  White — George  H.  Hinds,  Rich  Square 

Negro — Annie  Elizabeth  Gordon,  Rich  Square,  Box  6 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  B.  Grant,  Jackson 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

166       68  TOTAL 

1    54  39  WHITE: 

9  9    Conway  B.  B.  Castellow,  Conway   1952  1926 

11  6    Gaston  George  Raz  Autry,  Gaston   1946  1936 

7  6    Jackson  Ralph  Manning,  Jackson   1945  1927 

8  7    Rich  Square  .W.  R.  King,  Rich  Square   1945  1920 

7  5    Seaboard  .Charles  R.  Darr,  Seaboard   1939  1922 

4    Severn  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Jordan,  Severn      

8  6    Woodland  „  B.  L.  White,  Woodland   1940  1923 

112  29  NEGRO : 

1   „    Bethany  Osceola  Crew,  Pleasant  Hill...      

16    Coates  „  -Elijah  Wells,  Seaboard      

1    12    Garysburg  „  Shepard  S.  Moore,  Garysburg      

4    Gaston     Whitted  Williams,  Roanoke  Rapids      

  14    Gumberry  H   X..  H.  Moseley,  Gumberry    

11    Jackson  B.  W.  Logan,  Jackson      

|    3    Jonesboro  ...Gladys  K.  Vaughan,  Seaboard      

3    Margarettsville  Viola  Mack  Faison,  Seaboard      

4    Meherrin  -Claudia  Stevenson,  Severn      

5   „    Ransom  Lonnie  E.  Harrell,  Jackson      

11    Squire  Jasper  W.  Jones,  Gaston      

11    Woodland  _  „....Wilbert  L.  Dilday,  Woodland      

14  6    Willis  Hare  „Oscar  B.  Spaulding,  Pendleton     1934 

j  17  9    W.  S.  Creecy  W.  S.  Creecy,  Jr.,  Rich  Square   1941  1929 

ONSLOW 

3oard  of  Education :  Clyde  F.  Hurst,  Chairman,  Jacksonville 

Ormond  Barbee,  Richlands;  Leon  Rowe,  Sr.,  Maysville;  Sterling  Grant, 

Sneads  Ferry;  Basir  Hurst,  Hubert 

Superintendent:  Isham  B.  Hudson,  Jacksonville  Phone  4446 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  R.  W.  Southerland,  Burgaw 

Negro — Mrs.  L.  C.  Hankins,  Maysville,  R.  1,  Box  132y2 
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Attendance  Worker:  James  E.  Jenkins,  Box  1155,  Jacksonville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  A.  Sidbury,  Jacksonville 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

246  69  TOTAL 

194  55  WHITE : 

27  10    Dixon  Henry  C.  Stone,  Hollyridge     1928 

Jacksonville  John  Bender,  Jacksonville  

20    Blue  Creek  Edmund  Rublein,  Jacksonville      

26    Northwoods  Thomas  R.  Allen,  Jacksonville      

19    Thompson  E.  T.  Rouse,  Jacksonville      

26    Clyde  A.  Erwin  Earl  Henson,  Jacksonville   1957   

  20       High  JL  P.  Honeycutt,  Jacksonville   1922 

37  11    Richlands  E.  W.  Morgan,  Richlands     1922 

26  10    Swansboro  J.  Paul  Tyndall,  Swansboro     1931 

13  5    White  Oak  Allen  H.  Stafford,  Maysville,  R     1928 

52  14  NEGRO  : 

28  14    Georgetown  J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville     1933 

14    Woodson  Walter  0.  Burton,  Richlands,  Box  45      

10    Silverdale  Corhett  L,  Hankens,  Maysville      

ORANGE 

Board  of  Education:  C.  W.  Stanford,  Chairman,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1 

C.  D.  Jones,  Hillsboro;  J.  E.  Hawkins,  Cedar  Grove 

Superintendent:  G.  P.  Carr,  Hillsboro  Phone  3831 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Irene  O.  Pender,  Cedar  Grove 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  H.  Strayhorn,  Hillsboro 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

115       36  TOTAL 

76  21  WHITE: 

6  6    Aycock  Stanley  G.  Duke.  Hillsboro,  R.  2                          1954  1930 

3    Caldwell  .Mrs.  Lois  Blalock,  Rougemont,  R.  2      

14    Cameron  Park  Ted  B.  Shoaf,  Hillsboro   1957   

14    Carrboro  Reid  Suggs,  Carrboro   1956   

10    Efland  John  S.  Black,  Efland   1954   

15  15    Hillsboro  G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro     1923 

3    Murphy  Mrs.  Pearl  M.  Keller,  Durham,  R.  2      

7    West  Hillsboro  -Mrs.  J.  M.  Harris,  Hillsboro   1950   

3    White  Cross  Mrs.  Blanche  Mattox,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1      

1    Not  Assigned  Adair  B.  Weiss,  Chapel  Hill  

39  15  NEGRO : 

14    Cedar   Grove  Harold  Webb,  Hillsboro,  R.  2      

7    Efland  J.  W.  Joyner,  Efland      

18  15    Hillsboro  A.  L.  Stanback,  Hillsboro     1938 

Chapel  Hill 

Board  of  Education :  Grey  Culbreth,  Chairman,  Chapel  Hill 

R.  E.  Jamerson;  Charlie  Milner;  Dr.  Kenyton  Jones;  Henry  Brandis; 
Mrs.  Marvin  Allen 

Superintendent:  C.  W.  Davis,  Chapel  Hill  Phone  2391 

Supervisor:  Bernice  Wade,  Chapel  Hill 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


69 

34 

TOTAL 

41 

23 

WHITE  : 

18 

Elementary  

17 

Glenwood  

6 

23 

High  

28 

11 

NEGRO : 

6 

11 

Lincoln  

Ben  Battle,  Chapel  Hill   1957   

Toe  Johnston,  Chapel  Hill   *1920 


McDougle,  Chapel  Hill     *1931 

Northside  Tames  H.  Peace,  Chapel  Hill   — —   


Pam  li co — Elizabeth  City 


7!) 


PAMLICO 

Board  of  Education:  G.  C.  Woodard,  Chairman,  Oriental 

B.  W.  Lupton,  Stonewall;  T.  D.  Potter,  Mesic;  J.  A.  Tingle,  Alliance; 
L.  L.  Wise,  Arapahoe 

Superintendent:  A.  H.  Hatsell,  Bayboro  Phone  2261 

Supervisors :  None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic :  R.  B.  Harris,  Alliance 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

61        27  TOTAL 
36       17       WHITE : 

10    Alliance  W.  H.  Moye,  Alliance. 


6    Arapahoe  R.  A.  Haddock,  Arapahoe     

7    Hobucken  F.  A.  Anderson,  Hobucken    ■   

4    Oriental  B.  F.  Martin,  Oriental      

  17  Pamlico  County  M.  B.  Weaver,  Bayboro   1952 

9    Stonewall  .Ottis  H.  Peele,  Stonewall   1955   

25  10  NEGRO : 

2    Catling's  Creek  Xinnie  R.  Kornegay,  Arapahoe      

2    Holt's  Chapel  Robert  J.  Johnston,  Oriental      

3    Mesic  Ivory  W.  Jones,  Mesic      

18  10    Pamlico  Training  It.  C.  Fortune,  Bayboro.     1936 

PASQUOTANK 

Board  of  Education :  Dennis  S.  Morgan,  Chairman,  Elizabeth  City.  R.  3 

J.  Henry  LeRoy,  Elizabeth  City;  Victor  B.  Morgan,  Elizabeth  City; 
J.  Haywood  Bright,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3;  Dr.  C.  D.  Johnston,  Elizabeth 
City;  Carroll  Brothers,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  J.  H.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City  Phone  4988 

Supervisors :  None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  H.  Flowers,  Elizabeth  City 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

62        17  TOTAL 
33        17       WHITE  : 

20       10    Central  S.  D.  O'Neal,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2   1952  1928 

4    Newland  Mrs.  Cora  Laydon  Stafford,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3  1954   

9         7    Weeksville  W.  C.  Morrisette,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4   1951  1925 

29    NEGRO : 

29    Pasquotank  Co.  Elem  William  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4   1954   

Elizabeth  Cityf 

Board  of  Education:  J.  C.  Sawyer,  Chairman,  Elizabeth  City 

J.  C.  Abbott;   J.  P.   Kramer;   H.  A.  Graul;   E.   Wilson  Smith;  W.  F. 

Thompson;  Dr.  J.  H.  Bonner;  Mary  M.  Gilbert 

Superintendent:  N.  H.  Shope,  Elizabeth  City  Phone  6181 

Supervisor:  Ruth  A.  Hoyle,  Elizabeth  City 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mamie  Collins,  Elizabeth  City 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE  : 

High  Frederick  Jackson  Eason,  Elizabeth  City     *1920 

15    Hattie  M.  Harney  John  N.  Turner,  Elizabeth  City   1952   

S.  L.  Sheep  Grammar....John  N.  Turner,  Elizabeth  City   1952   

J.  C.  Sawyer  William  P.  Branch,  Elizabeth  City      

NEGRO : 

Bank  Street  Woodrow  W.  Edmonds,  Elizabeth  City   1955   

P.  W.  Moore:  Calvin  R.  Paige,  Elizabeth  City     *1929 

Training  School  William  Allen,  Elizabeth  City   1955   


89 

36 

58 

21 

18 

21 

15 

18 

7 

31 

15 

9 

6 

15 

16 
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PENDER 

Board  of  Education:  M.  S.  Ellis,  Chairman,  Willard 

M.  F.  Kelly,  Atkinson;  W.  F.  Stellar,  Rocky  Point;  Howard  Holly,  Bur- 
law; J.  J.  Smith,  Hampstead 

Superintendent:  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw  Phone  17 

Supervisors :  White — None 

Negro — Leona  B.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Robert  Herring,  Burgaw 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

121  55  TOTAL 

57  32  WHITE : 

6  6    Atkinson  D.  G.  Shaw,  Atkinson     1923 

17  10    Burgaw  E.  M.  Thompson,  Burgaw   1939  1920 

8  5    Long  Creek-Grady  W.  B.  Langston,  Rocky  Point   1957  1925 

2    Maple  Hill  Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Maple  Hill      

12  7    Penderlea  Newman  Lewis,  Willard   1942  1938 

4    Rocky  Point  W.  C.  McClammy,  Rocky  Point      

8  4    Topsail  W.  T.  Bachelor,  Hampstead     1923 

64       23       NEGRO : 

7    Annandale  J).  H.  Wagner,  Hampstead      


Atkinson  Mary  B.  Joe,  Atkinson. 

2    Canetuck  Mrs.  Helen  Foy  Hall,  Currie      

17  12  C.  F.  Pope  C.  C.  Smith,  Burgaw     1924 

2    Clear  Branch  Mrs.  Carrie  Ballard,  Burgaw      

1    Currie  JLudie  D.  Washington,  Currie      

4    Halfway  Branch  Barnabas  Parker,  Burgaw      

1    Kelly  Rosa  B.  Flood,  1116  N.  5th  St.,  Wilmington      

2    Lee  .Lola  C.  Blackman,  Burgaw      

1    Love  Grove  Mrs.  Thelma  McMillan,  Burgaw  „     

14  11  Pender  Co.  Training  J.  T.  Daniels,  Rocky  Point     1929 

4    Webb  C.  A.  Dixon,  Maple  Hill      

7    Willard  J.  T.  Newkirk,  Burgaw    


PERQUIMANS 

Board  of  Education:  J.  E.  Morris,  Chairman,  Hertford 

Mary  G.  Brinn,  Hertford;  Mable  L.  Cook,  Hertford,  R.  3;  D.  H.  Eure, 
Hertford,  R.  3;  G.  S.  Caddy,  Hertford,  R.  3;  S.  M.  Long,  Hertford,  R.  1; 
C.  C.  Chapell,  Belvidere,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford  Phone  4341 

Supervisors :  White — None 

Negro— -Mrs.  Addie  Hall  James,  Gatesville 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  O.  Elliott,  Hertford 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

59  24  TOTAL 

27  13  WHITE : 

9    Hertford  .Thelma  Elliott,  Hertford   1951   

3  13    Perquimans  Co.  High  E.  C.  Woodard,  Hertford  1951  1925 

15    Perquimans  Gram  .Thomas  Maston,  Hertford   1951   

32       11       NEGRO : 

14    King  Street  Legrand  Summersett,  Hertford. 


18       11    Perquimans  Union  R.  L.  Kingsbury,  Hertford     1934 

PERSON 

Board  of  Education:  Clyde  T.  Satterfield,  Chairman,  Timberlake 

W.  J.  Hall,  Woodsdale;  A.  F.  Hicks,  Timberlake;  E.  E.  Bradsher,  Jr., 

Roxboro;  J.  E.  Hester,  Hurdle  Mills. 

Superintendent:  R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  Phone  5431 

Supervisors:  White — Sallie  B.  Newman,  Roxboro 

Negro — Lottie  Villines,  Roxboro 
Attendance  Worker:  Earl  H.  Hall,  Roxboro 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  T.  Crutchfield,  Roxboro 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Earl  H.  Hall,  Roxboro 


Pitt 


81 


Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND                                                         YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

168       65  TOTAL 

100       43  WHITE : 

8    Allensville  Robert  H.  Bryant,  Roxboro,  R.  2   1943   

11        9    Bethel  Hill  W.  C.  Hopkins,  Woodsdale                                 1941  1928 

7    Bushy  Fork  J.  Erwin  Tilson,  Hurdle  Mills,  R.  2  „.     

9  9    Helena  .Glen  N.  Titus,  Roxboro                                     1940  1924 

4        2    High  Plains  James  D.  Hamilton,  Roxboro      

6    Hurdle  Mills  Burley  W.  Dunn,  Roxboro   1943   

6    Mt.  Tirzah  .Claude  C.  Warren,  Roxboro   1943   

7    Olive  Hill  .W.  M.  Beasley,  Roxboro   1953   

Roxboro  District  Franklin  Ross  Jones,  Roxboro 

6    Ca-Vel  JLessie  V.  Chandler,  Roxboro   1946   

10    Central  Inda  Collins,  Roxboro  „  1944   

16    Earl  Bradsher  James  0.  Powers,  Roxboro   1954   

2    East  Roxboro  Mrs.  Lois  Hayes  Brooks,  Roxboro      

8    Longhurst  Jas.  R.  Weldon,  Box  137,  Longhurst   1946   

  23       Roxboro  High  Franklin  Ross  Jones,  Roxboro   1925 


68       22       NEGRO  : 

12               North  End  .Brisbane  H.  Umstead,  Roxboro      

10               Oak  Lane  Morris  Jones,  Roxboro      

  22    Person  Co.  High  G.  L.  Harper,  Roxboro   1930 

29               Roxboro  Elementary  Samuel  B.  Spencer,  Roxboro      

16               Woodland  Hugh  Earl  Talley,  Roxboro      

I    (Special  Ed.)  Mrs.  Margaret  Lundsford,  Roxboro  

PITT 

Board  of  Education:  Jos.  S.  Moye,  Chairman,  Greenville 

Wm.  F.  Stokes,  Stokes;  T.  G.  Worthington,  Ayden;  G.  E.  Trevathan, 
Fountain;  E.  W.  Fleming,  Grifton,  R.  1,  Box  311 

Superintendent:  D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville  Phone  3329 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Edna  E.  Baker,  Greenville;  A.  S.  Alford,  Greenville 
Negro — Hazel  Jordan,  Greenville 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  C.  Forlines,  Winterville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

297       94  TOTAL 
146       56       WHITE : 

6               Arthur  O.  L.  Porter,  Bell  Arthur   1952   

18  7    Ayden  E.  F.  Johnson,  Ayden                                         1952  *1920 

8  6    Belvoir  E.  N.  Warren,  Greenville,  R.  4                             1952  1934 

9  4    Bethel  W.  C.  Latham,  Bethel                                        1943  1924 

14         6    Chicod  Kelly  Wallace,  Greenville,  R.  2                             1940  1931 

8               Falkland  Virginus  W.  Haymes,  Falkland   1938   

19  10    Farmville  Sam  D.  Bundy,  Farmville                                   1939  *1941 

7               Fountain  D.  C.  Stokes,  Fountain   1952   

14  5    Grifton  E.  B.  Bright,  Grifton                                           1940  1921 

10        5    Grimesland  J.  E.  Hudson,  Grimesland                                   1939  1931 

II               Pactolus  JSugene  Morris,  Pactolus   1939   

7  6    Stokes  W.  Jack  Edwards,  Stokes                                     1952  1928 

15  7    Winterville  Paul  J.  Clark,  Winterville                                   1939  1920 

151       38       NEGRO  : 

16  7    Ayden  J.  W.  Ormand,  Ayden,  1301  S.  Lee  St     1938 

18        9    Bethel  .E.  A.  Elliott,  Bethel,  Box  26     1944 

3               Cherry  Lane  S.  A.  Bowe,  Greenville,  504  Ford  St      

14        5    County  Training  M.  Q.  Wyche,  Grimesland     1938 

6               Falkland  Clarence  L.  Bembry,  Falkland,  Box  62      

20  11    Farmville  -H.  B.  Sugg,  Farmville,  805  S.  Main  St     1934 

8               Fountain  Chas.  M.  Suggs,  Farmville,  901  S.  Main  St      

8               Grifton  H.  R.  Reaves,  Ayden,  829  E.  Ave      

6    Haddock  .Chas.  M.  Anderson,  Greenville, 

801  Bancroft  Ave   ■    

7               Nichols  .Gaston  Monk,  Bell  Arthur      

12               Sallie  Branch  Mattie  Kin-,  Greenville,  415  Nash  St      

5              Simpson  Lafayette  Williams,  Chicod      

13               Stokes  Matthew  Lewis,  Greenville,  911  RR.  St      

2               Warren's  Chapel  Luvenia  S.  Latham,  Winterville,  R.  2      

13        6    Winterville  J.  W.  Maye,  Greenville,  1225  Davenport  St      
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Greenville 

Board  of  Education:  J.  B.  James,  Chairman,  Greenville 

J  M  Taft;  W.  L.  Allen:  J.  K.  Proctor;  E.  B.  Aycock;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Buc- 
hanan; Mrs.  W.  J.  Stell 

Superintendent:  J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville  Phone  619T 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Carroll,  Greenville 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Louise  Rush,  1002  W.  3rd  St.,  Greenville 


Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

!  TOTAL 


PRINCIPAL  AND 
SCHOOL  ADDRESS 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


120 

73 
13 
13 

12 
19 
13 


26 


WHITE  : 

Elmhurst  Helen  Wolff,  Greenville   1957   

Junior  High  Robert  Youngblood,  Greenville      

Junius  H.  Rose  High  0.  E.  Dowd,  Greenville   1939  *1920 

Third  Street  Lela  B.  Standi,  Greenville   1938   

Wahl-Coates  Frances  Wahl,  Greenville   1949   

West  Greenville  Agnes   Fullilove,   Greenville   1939   

(All  schools)  (Special  teachers)  

NEGRO : 

Eppes  W.  H.  Davenport,  Greenville     *1928 

Fleming  St. 


.Sadie  Saulter,  Greenville. 


15    South  Greenville  J^ena  B.  Brown,  Greenville 


1957 


POLK 

Board  of  Education  :  Ervin  Pack,  Chairman,  Columbus 

Oliver  Taylor,  Mill  Spring,  R.  1;  Edwin  C.  Leland,  Saluda;  T.  B.  Odel„ 
Mill  Spring,  R.  1;  Paul  McEntire,  Campobello,  S.  C,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  James  W.  Gantt,  Columbus  Phone  2572. 

Express  Office:  Tryon 

Supervisors:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Lorraine  Page,  Columbus 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  T.  T.  Garren,  Columbus 


Schools : 


NO.  TEACHERS 


ELEM.  H 

.s. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

57 

16 

TOTAL 

49 

16 

WHITE  : 

11 

10 

9 

12 

4 
9 
3 

Green's  Creek  

Mill  Spring  

Saluda  

Stearns  

7 

Sunny  View  

8 

NEGRO : 

8 

Cobb 

Tryon 

PRINCIPAL  AND 
SCHOOL  ADDRESS 


C,  R.  1. 


YR.  ACCREDITED- 
ELEM.  H.S. 


192' 


1925 


P.  W.  Wellmon,  Tryon,  R.  1. 


Board  of  Education:  W.  L.  Hague,  Chairman,  Tryon 

Dr.  John  Z.  Preston;  Nelson  Jackson,  II;  John  W.  Cowan;  Ralph  Law- 
rence 

Superintendent:  W.  T.  Bird,  Tryon  Phone  8' 

Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 


Schools : 


NO.  TEACHERS 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


10  TOTAL 


PRINCIPAL  AND 
SCHOOL  ADDRESS 


YR.  ACCREDI 
ELEM.  H. 


WHITE  : 

Tryon  W.  T.  Bird,  Tryon   1953  192 

NEGRO : 

Tryon  (Embury)  E.  A.  Simmons,  Tryon     ... 


Randolph — Richmond 
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RANDOLPH 

Board  of  Education:  R.  L.  Albright,  Chairman,  Coleridge 

Ernest  C.  Routh,  Franklinville;  T.  S.  Bouldin,  Trinity;  Wade  H.  Harris, 
Seagrove;  G.  Bruce  Pugh,  Franklinville,  R.;  Paul  H.  Smith,  Liberty; 
W.  A.  Underwood,  Jr.,  Asheboro 

Superintendent:  W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Asheboro  Phone  2333 

Supervisor:  Billie  E.  Bolinger,  Asheboro 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  C.  S.  McGill,  Asheboro 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

226       90  TOTAL 

205       84       WHITE : 

12    Archdale  J.  C.  Coggins,  Archdale   1957   


4    Brower  Don  Gates,  Ramseur,  R. 

10  4  Coleridge  Lacy  M.  Pressnell,  Jr.,  Coleridge     1940 

3    Central  Falls  Mrs.  Sarah  Rollins,  Central  Falls      

3    Cedar  Falls  Mrs.  Brona  C.  Vestal,  Asheboro      

16  10  Farmer  J.  F.  Barrier,  Farmer  Sta.,  Asheboro     1926 

15  7  Franklinville  Y.  L.  Holland,  Franklinville     1926 

12  7  Gray's  Chapel  .Otis  C.  Thomas,  Franklinville     1931 

17  8  Liberty  Thurman  A.  Horney,  Liberty     1923 

8    New  Market  J.  R.  Edwards,  Sophia      

29  12  Randleman  W.  K.  Cromartie,  Randleman     1924 

15  8  Ramseur  C.  A.  Cox,  Ramseur                                            1956  1923 

19  11  Seagrove  J.  R.  Barker,  Asheboro     1928 

5  3  Sltaley  Marvin  J.  Gatlin,  Staley     1936 

25  14  Trinity  T.  H.  Smith,  Trinity     1924 


■0 

....  Union  

 J. 

21 

6       NEGRO : 

7 

6  Liberty  

 J. 

9 

....  Ramseur  

 V. 

W.  Moretz,  Asheboro,  R.  5. 


J.  Caveness,  Asheboro. 
5    Trinity  Rufus  Luck,  Asheboro  


Asheboro 

Board  of  Education:  W.  F.  Redding,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Asheboro 

J.  D.  Croom,  Jr.;  Dr.  Frank  Edmondson;  C.  E.  Hughes,  Jr.;  James  R. 

Lane;  L.  H.  Morgan;  J.  W.  Plummer:  R.  L.  Reece;  Reitzel  Smith;  Dr. 

Jos.  R.  Suggs;  F.  O.  Yates 

Superintendent:  Guy  B.  Teachey,  Asheboro  Phone  2240 

Supervisors:  White — Mary  Ina  Shamburger,  Asheboro 

Negro — None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Reid  M.  Hannah,  305  S.  Main  St.,  Asheboro 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


109 

37 

TOTAL 

96 

31 

WHITE  : 

31 

Asheboro  

17 

31 

22 

Lindley  Park  

Park  Street  

4 

All  schools  

13 

6 

NEGRO : 

13 

6 

Central  High  

Lee  C.  Phoenix,  Asheboro   *1920 

Mrs.  Inez  Lewallen,  Asheboro   1951   

Mae  Blackwelder,  Asheboro   1951   

L.  V.  Godwin,  Asheboro   1956   

.Donna  Lee  Loflin,  Asheboro   1938   

Art,  Bible,  Music  


MCHMOND 

10  poard  of  Education  :  Jack  W.  Land,  Chairman,  Hamlet 

R.  L.  Ellerbe,  Rockingham;  J.  D.  Myers,  Hoffman;  Douglas  Thompson, 
East  Rockingham;  W.  Carey  Nicholson,  Ellerbe 

uperintendent :  F.  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham..  Phone  4677 


^  Supervisors:  White — Fletcher  A.  Freeman,  Ellerbe 
Negro — None 

Attendance  Worker:  James  W.  McKenzie,  Sr.,  110  Scales  St.,  Rockingham 
'/lie/  Bus  Mechanic:  Bernie  Mclntyre,  Ellerbe 
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Schools: 

NO  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND                                                          YR.  ACCREDITED- 

ELEM.    H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  U.S. 

132        26  TOTAL 

20  WHITE : 

14  Cordova  .Kenneth  R.  Newbold,  Cordova      

in         7    Ellerbe   G.  B.  Lamm,  Ellerbe     1923 

5         3    Hoffman   John  T.  Colones,  Hoffman     1929 

7  Pee  Dee   Arthur  T.  Mcintosh,  Rockingham      

5  Roberdeli   Mrs.  Theo  S.  Smith,  Rockingham      

38       10    Rohanen  David  T.  Singleton,  Jr..  East  Rockingham     1955 

44         6  NEGRO : 

18  Ashley  Chapel  Ethel  M.  Worth,  Rockingham,  R.  4      

6  Beaver  Dam  A.  W.  Perkins,  Hoffman   - 

14         6    Mineral  Springs  S.  B.  Easterling,  Ellerbe   - 

6  Rosenwald  J.  H.  McGinnis,  Mt.  Gilead,  R.  1   - 


1936 


Hainletf 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Garrison,  Chairman,  Hamlet 

David  Adeimy;  L.  P.  Billingsley;  F.  E.  Campbell;  Allen  C.  Gaddy 

Superintendent:  H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet  Phone  488 

Supervisor:  Violet  Lester,  Hamlet 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.  H.S. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


74  29  TOTAL 

47  19  WHITE : 

9  Fayetteville  St  Margaret  Crowell,  Hamlet   1940   

12  19    Hamlet  Ave  W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet   1940  *1920 

26    Fairview  Hgts  L.  H.  Williamson,  Hamlet   1940   

27  10  NEGRO : 

12    Capitol  Highway  Roland  D.  Clark,  Hamlet      

10    East  Hamlet  Frederick  Douglas,  Hamlet      

5  10    Monroe  Ave  J.  W.  Mask,  Jr.,  Hamlet     1929- 

Rockingham 

Board  of  Education:  John  Entwistle,  Chairman,  Rockingham 

W.  Leo  Allen;  Worth  G.  Walker;  James  H.  Pittman;  Lonnie  E.  McCaskill, 
Jr. 

Superintendent:  J.  E.  Huneycutt,  Rockingham  Phone  215a 

Supervisor:  Nena  DeBerry,  Rockingham 

Special  Subjects — Music:  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Phillips;  Mrs.  Geneva  B.  Kelly 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED- 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

56       35  TOTAL 
42       25       WHITE : 

29    L.  J.  Bell  Elem  Jesse  C.  Mulkey,  Rockingham   1953   


Great  Falls  Sena  Dunn,  Rockingham   1945   

7       25    Rockingham  High  William  H.  Brown,  Rockingham   1945  *1920- 

14       10       NEGRO  : 

12       10    Rockingham  J.  Clyde  Watkins,  Rockingham     1927" 


Sandridge  Jas.  F.  Sawyer,  Hamlet. 


ROBESON 

Board  of  Education:  I.  P.  Graham,  Chairman,  Proctorville 

J.  G.  Sessoms,  Lumberton,  R.  5;  I.  J.  Williams,  Rex;  W.  K.  Culbreth, 
Pembroke;  F.  L.  Adams,  Rowland 

Superintendent:  B.  E.  Littlefield,  Lumberton  Phone  534T 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Emily  Butler,  Lumberton;  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Epps,  Lumberton 

Negro — Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Hayswood,  Lumberton 
Attendance  Worker:  White — Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Pope,  Lumberton 

Indian — Zeb  A.  Lowry,  Pembroke 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  G.  Lloyd,  Lumberton 


FAIRM  ONT — Lu  ^ I  BERT ( ) N 
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Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

::2G  104  TOTAL 

85  37  WHITE  : 

13    Allenton  M.  R.  Rich,  Lumberton   195"   

8  5    Barnesville  Carlyle  L.  Cox,  Barnesville                                  1955  1932 

5    Barker-Ten  Mile  Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Britt,  Lumberton,  R.  1   1957   

  11    Littletield  T.  L.  White,  Lumberton   1656 

8    Long  Branch  Mrs.  G.  W.  Baldwin,  Lumberton,  R.  2   1951   

8  8    Orrum  Harold  G.  Hulon,  Orrum                                      1951  1923 

11  6    Parkton  W.  S.  Morgan,  Parkton                                      1952  1923 

5    Philadelphia  Fodie  M.  Buie,  Red  Springs,  R.  2   1956   

12  7    Rowland  J3.  C.  Scott,  Rowland                                           1951  1920 

2    Smilings  (Independent). .Percell  Locklear,  Lumber  Bridge,  R.  1,  Box  41  ■    

8    Smiths  J.  Brown  Evans,  Jr.,  Lumberton,  R.  5   1952   

5    West  Lumberton  Mrs.  Martha  I.  Phillips,  Lumberton   1956   

181  45  INDIAN: 

10    Ashpole  Center  Dorsey  V.  Lowery,  Pembroke      

10    Deep  Branch  James  Brewington,  Pembroke      

20  9    Fairgrove  Adna  V.  Lowry,  Pembroke     1954 

14    Green  Grove  Jason  B.  Lowry,  Pembroke      

1    Hollywood  Rutha  J.  Strickland,  Maxton,  R.  3      

28  10    Magnolia  Prank  Epps,  Lumberton,  R.  3                              1952  1940 

8    Oxendine  Albert  Hunt,  Pembroke      

3  19    Pembroke  High  JE.  T.  Lowry,  Pembroke     1940 

24    Pembroke  Graded  John  Earl  Cummings,  Pembroke      

11    Piney  Grove  Welton  Lowry,  Pembroke      

16  7    Prospect  Adolph  Dial,  Pembroke     1932 

17    Union  Elementary  Theodore  Lowry,  Rowland      

19    Union  Chapel  Barto  Clark,  Jr.,  Pembroke      

67  22  NEGRO : 

4    Beauty  Spot  Jas.  O.  Scipio,  Rowland,  Box  364. 


Hilly  Branch  J.  F.  Lessane,  Lumberton,  Box  32     1938 

2    Mt.  Pleasant  JVIary  B.  Carroll,  Rowland      

13        5  Oak  Ridge  .Q.  H.  Holt,  Lumber  Bridge     1933 

2    Parkton  .Charity  M.  Smith,  Parkton      

2    Pembroke  J.  H.  McCullum,  Box  432,  Maxton      

12        5  Proctorville  B.  C.  McBee,  Proctorville     1955 

3    Seven  .Washington  Hawkins,  Maxton      

21  6  Southside  P.  G.  Shipman,  Rowland     1943 

Fairmont 

Board  of  Education:  David  M.  Britt,  Chairman,  Fairmont 

W.  C.  Floyd;  J.  E.  Oliver;  Dr.  P.  C.  Purvis;  A.  D.  Lewis,  Jr. 

uperintendent:  R.  O.  McCollum,  Fairmont  Phone  4951 

)Supervisor :  Gladys  S.  Britt,  Fairmont 

^Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ida  Lewis,  Fairmont 
Schools : 

pOt.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

3LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

55  21  TOTAL 

26  12  WHITE: 

22  12    Fairmont  Hoy  E.  Coffey,  Fairmont   1953  1923 

|    4    South  Robeson  Warren  G.  Smith,  Fairmont      

;  29        9  NEGRO: 

22        9    Rosenwald  E.  L.  Peterson,  Fairmont     1933 

I    7    Marietta  J'ercy  E.  Shaw,  Marietta      

Liumberton 

■oard  of  Education:  John  Luther  McLean,  Chairman,  Lumberton 

Clyde  P.  Hatcher;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Johnson;  E.  A.  Sunday;  Wade  Kinlaw; 
Fletcher  Sessoms;  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Ward 

uperintendent:  B.  E.  Lohr,  Lumberton  Phone  5026 

upervisor:  Marshall  S.  Woodson,  Jr.,  Lumberton 

ttendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Marie  M.  Batts,  Lumberton 

hhool  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ruth  McQueen,  Shannon,  R.  1 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 

WHITE  : 

Elementary  Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Biddell,  Lumberton   1940 


103 

29 

67 

20 

18 

6 

20 

17 

26 

36 

9 

15 

9 

21 

High  L.  Gilbert  Carroll,  Lumberton                             1940  *1920 

17    Janie  C.  Hargrave  Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Lumberton      

Rowland-Norment  Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrington,  Lumberton   1952   

NEGRO : 

J.  H.  Hayswood  William  McK.  McNeil,  Lumberton                      1953  1951 


South  Lumberton  George  Young,  Lumberton   1950 


Maxton 

Board  of  Education:  J.  D.  Medlin,  Chairman,  Maxton 

Woodrow  Miller;  Mrs.  R.  D.  Croom,  Jr.;  Mrs.  M.  P.  James;  Mrs.  John 
Hamer 

Superintendent:  David  M.  Singley,  Maxton  Phone  326 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Page,  Maxton 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

32        14  TOTAL 

10         6       WHITE : 

10        6    Maxton  Hoy  R.  Holt,  Maxton   1952  1923 

22         8       NEGRO : 

22  8    County  Training  R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton,  Box  357     1930 

Red  Springsf 

Board  of  Education:  Warren  McNeill,  Chairman,  Red  Springs 

Dr.  K.  M.  Lewis;  Dr.  John  T.  Bender;  J.  Borden  McCloskey 

Superintendent:  Walter  R.  Dudley,  Red  Springs  Phone  2671 

Supervisors:  Same  as  Fairmont 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

40       20  TOTAL 
17        12       WHITE  : 

17       12    Elementary  &  High  C.  W.  Mobley,  Red  Springs   1940  *1923 

23  8       NEGRO  : 

23  8    Red  Springs  Colored  J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs   1940  1934 

St.  Pauls 

Board  of  Education:  D.  C.  McEachern,  Chairman,  St.  Pauls 

A.  G.  Hall;  G.  S.  Kinlaw;  Sam  Underwood;  Jim  McCormick;  D.  D.  Spark- 
man 

Superintendent:  M.  M.  Bird,  St.  Pauls  Phone  3611 

Supervisor:  Agnes  Edens  Page,  St.  Pauls 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    U.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S, 

54  18  TOTAL 

30  11  WHITE : 

  11    St.  Pauls  High  P.  D.  Ostwalt,  St.  Pauls   192( 

30    St.  Pauls  Elem  P.  D.  Ostwalt,  St.  Pauls   1942   

24  7       NEGRO  : 

24         7    Saint  Pauls  U.  L.  Hardin,  Saint  Pauls     194 


Rockingham — Madison 


ROCKINGHAM 

Hoard  of  Education:  J.  L.  Roberts,  Chairman,  Madison 

O.  P.  Joyce,  Stoneville;  Jess  Moore,  Jr.,  Reidsville;  J.  Kenneth  Thomas, 
Leaksville;  Clayton  H.  White,  Leaksville 

Superintendent:  J.  Allan  Lewis,  Wentworth  Phone  Reidsville  5112 

Express  Office:  Reidsville 
Supervisors:  White — Sue  White,  1004  S.  Main  St.,  Reidsville 

Negro — Clarence  Crampton  Watkins,  1012  Piedmont  St.,  Reidsville 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  R.  R.  Saunders,  Reidsville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic :  Woodrow  Faulkner,  Reidsville 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL    AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

156  32  TOTAL 

118  52  WHITE: 

12  11    Bethany  J.  Curtis  Montgomery,  Reidsville,  R.  4   1956  1925 

9    Happy  Home  John  F.  Flynn,  Ruffin,  R.  2   1954   

6    Huntsville  Ed.  Thomas  Gentry,  Stokesdale,  R.  1   1954   

15  8    Mayodan  E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan   1952  1932 

8    Monroeton  L.  E.  Angel,  Reidsville,  R.  2   1940   

7  12    Ruffin  J.  R.  Robbins,  Ruffin   1944  *1925 

8    Sadler  Harold  L.  Waters,  Reidsville,  R.  5   1951   

25  11    Stoneville  Elliott  G.  Bourne,  Stoneville   1954  1923 

19  10    Wentworth  A.  W.  Hunter,  Wentworth   1957  1925 

9    Williamsburg  Edwin  Earl  Lamb,  Reidsville,  R.  1   1946   

38    NEGRO : 

17    Lincoln  .Wyatt  M.  Fowlkes,  Reidsville   1953   

14    Roosevelt  Ed.  L.  Price,  Lyle  St.,  Reidsville   1953   

7    Stone  T.  W.  Martin,  Leaksville,  Box  363   1953   


Leaksville 

Board  of  Education:  Dallas  E.  Gwynn,  Chairman,  Leaksville 

Harry  Davis;  Zell  Ford;  Welsford  Bishopric;  J.  Melvin  Moore;  R.  I. 
Smith,  Jr.;  Thomas  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  John  Hough,  Leaksville  Phone  MAin  3-2872 

Supervisors:  White — Russell  L.  Byrd,  Leaksville 
Negro — Same  as  county 
Special  Subjects — Music:  Mrs.  Bessie  C.  Ray,  Leaksville 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  A.  W.  Dunn,  Leaksville 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Frances  Flemming,  Leaksville 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

116       46  TOTAL 
98       39       WHITE : 

13    Burton  Grove  Blanche  Norman,  Leaksville      


12         2    Draper  Junior  Lane  Presley,  Draper   1954  1955 

16    Draper  Graded  Wendell  Owen,  Draper   1953   

7    Lakeside  Gwendolyn  Hampton,  Leaksville   1940   

17  9    Leaksville-Spray  Jr  Clyde   Pressley,   Leaksville   1954  1920 

18    Leaksville  Graded  Homer  J.  Vernon,  Leaksville   1952   

  24    Morehead  Wendell  Newlin,   Spray   *1952 

7    North  Spray  .Ottis  Honeycutt,  Jr.,  Spray      

8    Spray  Graded  J.  W.  Webster,  Spray      

  4    Vocational  Henry  I.  Rahn,  Spray    

18         7       NEGRO  : 

18        7    Douglass  W.  C.  Ellerbe,  Leaksville   1955  *1929 

Madison 

Board  of  Education:  D.  L.  McMichael,  Chairman,  Madison 

W.  Cantey  Johnson;  W.  Siegfried  Smith;  A.  W.  Webster;  John  Carter 

Superintendent:  V.  Mayo  Bundy,  Madison  Phone  9855 

Supervisors:  White — Sue  White,  Madison 

Negro — Clarence  Watkins,  Madison 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Keron  C.  Wilson,  Madison 
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Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                 SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

38       19  TOTAL 

27       13  WHITE : 

20    Elementary  Charles  H.  Scott,  Madison      

2       13    High  Charles  E.  Fleming,  Madison     *1922 

5    Intelligence  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Wilson,  Madison,  R.  2      

11         6  NEGRO:  : 

11        6    Charles  Drew  John  William  Dillard,  Madison   1954  1938 


Reidsville 

Board  of  Education:  Chas.  H.  McKinney,  Chairman,  Reidsville 

Dr.  Hunter  Moricle;  G.  W.  Apple,  Jr.;  W.  G.  Grogan,  Sr.;  Paul  Hastings; 
H.  D.  Knight 

Superintendent:  C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville  Phone  6231 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Lucile  Cox  Stone,  Reidsville 

Special  Subjects — Music:  Arnold  Penland,  Reidsville 
Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

93  47  TOTAL 

65  26  WHITE  : 

15    Franklin  St  Geo.  Wingfleld,  Reidsville   1954   

  26    High  E.  C.  Anderson,  Reidsville   *1920 

19    Lawsonville  Ave  James  W.  Knight,  Reidsville   1942   

10    North  End  Ralph  Gillespie,  Reidsville   1940   

21    South  End  J.  L.  Holmes,  Reidsville   1956   

2S  21  NEGRO : 

13    Branch  St  .Charles  H.  Coleman,  Reidsville   1951  „  

15    North  Scales  Edward  M.  Townes,  Jr.,  Reidsville   1954   

  21    Washington  JIarry  K.  Griggs,  Reidsville   *1923 


ROWAN 

Board  of  Education:  J.  F.  McKnight,  Chairman,  China  Grove,  R.  3 

R.  S.  Safrit,  Salisbury,  R.  7;  R.  W.  Barber,  Barber;  J.  Yorke  Peeler, 

Rockwell;  J.  F.  Harrelson,  Salisbury 

Superintendent:  Charles  C.  Erwin,  Salisbury  Phone  4600 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Ganelda  Sowers,  Box  1348,  Salisbury 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Ganelda  Sowers;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Amendola,  Box  1348,  Salisbury 

Negro — Mrs.  D.  E.  Williamson,  East  Spencer 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  A.  D.  Evans,  Salisbury 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Helen  B.  Eshelman,  Box  1348,  Salisbury 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

306      134  TOTAL 

250      110       WHITE : 

China  Grove  District  Jesse  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  China  Grove  

26    China  Grove  Elem  John  H.  Rudisill.  China  Grove  


17       China  Grove  High  J.  C.  Carson,  Jr. 

7    Cleveland  R.  O.  Lanier.  CI 


8  6  East  Spencer  A.  L.  Combs,  East  Spencer  

4    Ellis  VVm.  H.  Davis,  Salisbury,  R.  1  

12    Faith  Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Cauble,  Salisburj 

26  14  Granite  Quarry  .C.  L.  Barnhardt,  Granite  Quarry. 

15    Hurley  Mrs.  W.  K.  Myers.  Salisbury.  R. 


6    Kizer  Mrs.  Bessie  Beck,  Salisbury  

Landis  District  T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis  

11    Bostian  JE.  H.  Shive,  Salisbury,  R.  3  

15    Enochville  J.  D.  Young,  Landis  

32  23       Landis  H.  A.  McCreary,  Landis  

8    Morgan  Homer  Clodfelter,  Salisbury,  R.  1. 

10  9    Mt.  Ulla  JR.  L.  Wiggins,  Mt.  LUla  

5    Patterson  .Win.  C.  Walton,  Landis  

21  13    Rockwell  J.  W.  Puckett,  Rockwell  

21  13    Spencer  J.  H.  Steelman,  Spencer  

16  8    Woodleaf  C.  W.  Harrill,  Woodleaf  


1940 

1920 

1940 

1927 

1955 

1957 

1926 

1953 

1952 

1926 

1952 

1953 

1942 

1953 

1955 

1924 

1952 

1938 

1927 

1953 

1926 

1940 

1920 

1952 

1926 

Salisbury — Rutherford 
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56  24       NEGRO : 

9  6  Aggrey  Memorial  Wm.  F.  Cochran,  Landis   1955  1957 

4    Bear  Poplar  J.  H.  Phillips,  Box  912      

4    China  Grove  Melvin  F.  McCorkle,  Kannapolis   ■  

12  7  R.  A.  Clement  George  C.  Knox,  Cleveland     1950 

20  11  Dunbar  JR.  E.  Dalton,  East  Spencer   1942  1928 

7    Granite  Quarry  C.  J.  Shuford,  Salisbury      


Salisburyf 

Board  of  Education:  K.  J.  Krider,  Chairman,  Salisbury 

R.  L.  Chandler,  Jr.:  E.  Alvin  Goodman:  L.  H.  Hall;  C.  T.  Overton; 
Julian  Robertson;  Mrs.  Archibald  Rufty;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Tatum;  B.  R. 
Withers,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury  -  Phone  3058 

Business  Manager:  H.  S.  Livengood,  Salisbury 
Supervisor:  M.  G.  Stahl,  Salisbury 
Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mary  Susan  Griggs,  A.  T.  Allen  School,  Salisbury 
Schools : 


NO.  TEACHERS 


PRINCIPAL  AND 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
H.S. 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

ELEM. 

Ill 

47 

TOTAL 

81 

34 

WHITE : 

17 

A.  T.  Allen  

  1939 

34 

Boyden  

23 

Frank  B.  John  

 R.  E.  Carmichael,  Salisbury  

  1939 

13 

Henderson  

 R.  E.  Robinson,  Salisbury  

  1951 

27 

Wiley  

 JJ.  D.  Isenberg,  Salisbury  

  1939 

1 

30 

13 

NEGRO : 

7 

Lincoln  

 .W.  0.  T.  Fleming,  Salisbury  

  1939 

17 

6 

Monroe  St  

 C.  A.  Carson,  Salisbury  

  1939 

13 

Price  High  

 .S.  O.  Jones,  Salisbury  

*1929 


15 


8 


PRINCIPAL  AND 
SCHOOL  ADDRESS 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


RUTHERFORD 

Board  of  Education:  J.  Harvey  Carpenter,  Chairman,  Rutherfordton 

J.  W.  Griffin,  Jr.,  Forest  City;  B.  E.  Holland,  Henrietta 

Superintendent:  J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton  Phone  37: 

Supervisors:  White — Leonora  Jeffries,  Rutherfordton;  W.  J.  McKee,  Rutherfordton 

Negro — Mrs.  Maude  M.  Jeffers,  Spindale 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Katherine  C.  Moore,  Forest  City 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  C.  J.  Dobbins,  Rutherfordton 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS 

H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

269      118  TOTAL 
231      103       WHITE : 

7    Avondale  Lionel  Smith,  Avondale   1941   

11   ._.    Caroleen  R.  G.  Bridges,  Caroleen   1942   

Cliffside  H.  C.  Beatty,  Cliffside                                        1944  1923 

Cool  Springs  Ovid  R.  Morris,  Forest  City  

Alexander  JFrank  M.  Dorsey,  Forest  City      

Bostic  Max   Padgett,   Bostic   — —   

Forest  City  Morgan  Cooper,  Forest  City   1941   

High  E.  V.  Seitz,  Forest  City   *1920 

Ellenboro  Mike  H.  Davis,  Ellenboro                                   1944  1926 

Gilkey  Adam  A.  Haynes,  Gilkey      

Green  Hill  Arthur  Atchley,  Rutherfordton,  R      

Harris  W.  T.  Lewis,  Harris     1928 

Shiloh  D.  J.  Toney,  Forest  City      

7    Henrietta  M.  C.  Hoyle,  Henrietta   1945   

4    Hollis  ...Tom  Melton,  Hollis      

Lake  Lure  T.  R.  Litaker,  Lake  Lure      

Mt.  Vernon  Paul  W.  Harrill,  Forest  City,  R.  2     1926 


11 


6    Oakland. 

11  . 


.Clyde  E.  Smith,  Rutherfordton. 

.J.  H.  Mcintosh,  Rutherfordton   1941 


30 


Ruth  

Rutherfordton- 

Spindale  .B.  F.  Maree,  Rutherfordton  

R.-S.  High.....  Chester  Womack,  Spindale   *192o 

Rutherfordton  Jlerman  Green,  Spindale   1941   

Spindale  J>aul  H.  Huss,  Spindale   1942   
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8  5    Sunshine  E.  H.  Crowe,  Bostic,  R.  2    1931 

11    Tri-High  W.  P.  Hunt,  Caroleen   1923 

9  7    Union  Mills  John  W.  Vogler,  Union  Mills     1930 

38        15  NEGRO  : 

15    Carver  High  J.  0.  Gibbs,  Spindale   1953 

20    Dunbar  Paul  Dusenbury,  Forest  City      

15    New  Hope  J.  J.  Spearman,  Rutherfordton      

3    Union  Mills  L.  C.  Meacham,  Union  Mills    ■  „  


SAMPSON 

Board  of  Education:    W.  L.  Kennedy,  Chairman,  Newton  Grove 

Dr.  A.  N.  Johnson,  Garland;  R.  G.  Herring,  Roseboro;  J.  R.  Bullard, 

Garland,  R.  1;  W.  E.  Johnson,  Harrells 

Superintendent:  J.  T.  Denning,  Clinton  Phone  2191 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Turlington,  Cooper  Dr.,  Clinton 

Negro — Mrs.  Estelle  H.  Sampson,  Raleigh  Rd.,  Clinton 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  James  K.  Barrus,  Barrus  Ave.,  Clinton 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  V.  McLaurin,  Clinton 


Schools: 


NO.  TEACHERS 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


PRINCIPAL  AND 
SCHOOL  ADDRESS 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


241 

110 

152 

80 

4 

12 

6 

6 

3 

8 

5 

6 

7 

11 

8 

5 

17 

11 

5 

8 

5 

8 

7 
10 

5 

26 

13 

13 

6 

TOTAL 


WHITE  : 

Autryville  Mrs.  Ethel  P.  Broome,  Autryville. 

Clement  H.  S.  Broome,  Autryville,  R.  1  

Eastern  Carolina  (Ind.).Otis  Burnett,  Clinton,  R.  1  

Franklin  Martin  Denning,  Harrells  

Garland  Leon  M.  McLean,  Garland  

Halls  John  A.  Warren,  Cilton,  R.  5  

Herring  Claud  H.  Moore,  Clinton,  R.  1  


1957 
1955 

1955 


Ingold-Taylor's  Bridge...  David  L.  Nance,  Ingold  

Mingo  Donald  L.  Johnson,  Dunn,  R.  1... 

Newton  Grove  Clinton  I.  Ousley,  Newton  Grove. 

Piney  Grove  John  W.  King,  Faison,  R.  1  

Plain  View  Grady  H.  Gaskill,  Dunn,  R.  5  

Roseboro  H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro  


Turkey  Earl  Sutton,  Turkey  

Westbrook  R.  F.  Autry,  Newton  Grove,  R.  2. 


1955 
1957 
1957 
1955 
1957 

1955 


89 

30 

NEGRO : 

lti 

Bland  

10 

Clear  Run  

14 

Garland  

19 

6 

Hargrove  

3 

Mt.  Pleasant  

18 

6 

Pleasant  Grove  

lti 

8 

Roseboro  

3 

Snow  Hill  

.C.  C.  DeVane,  Harrells  

Franklin  R.  Jones,  Garland 
Earle  C.  Horton,  Garland. 


1928 
1956 
1924 
1932 

1928 
1957 
1955 
1929 


1927 
1922 
1921 
1928 


1957 
1938 


.Woodrow  W.  Carr,  Clinton,  R.  5. 


Clinton 

Board  of  Education:  W.  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Clinton 
Dr.  W.  W.  Kitchen;  Paul  Boone 

Superintendent:  E.  C.  Sipe,  Clinton  Phone  3624 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Poole,  Clinton 

Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 

Schools: 


NO.  TEACHERS 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


TOTAL 


PRINCIPAL  AND 
SCHOOL  ADDRESS 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


68 

32 

41 

19 

23 

4 

19 

14 

27 

13 

14 

13 

13 

WHITE  : 

College  Street  Mrs.  Gussie  D.  Parker,  Clinton   1939   

High  S.  W.  Caruso,  Clinton   1939  1920 

Kerr  Ruth  Nester,   Clinton   1955   

NEGRO : 

Sampson  Training  0.  A.  Dupree,  Clinton     1926 

Butler  Ave  I).  L.  Robinson,  Clinton      


Scotland — Stanly 
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SCOTLAND 

Board  of  Education:  W.  G.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Wagram 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gardner,  Gibson;  J.  L.  Morgan,  Laurel  Hill 

Superintendent:  J.  J.  Pence,  Laurinburg  *  Phone  329 

Supervisors:  White — Margaret  John,  Laurinburg 

Negro — None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Hunter  C.  Murray,  Laurinburg 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


108 

35 

TOTAL 

46 

20 

WHITE  : 

10 

6 

Gibson  

16 

9 

Laurel  Hill  

5 

Sneads  Grove  

7 

5 

Wagram  

8 

Oak  Grove  (Indian) 

62 

15 

NEGRO : 

18 

7 

Carver  

6 

Cool  Springs  

9 

Gibson  

4 

Hasty  

3 

Oak  Hill  

2 

Palmer  Memorial  

4 

Peddlers  Creek  

3 

Rocky  Ford  

9 

8 

Shaw  

2 

Silver  Hill  

2 

Snow  Hill  

N.  Walker,  Gibson   —  1923 

O.  Gentry,  Laurel  Hill   1953  1942 


F.  Parker,  Wagram   1957  1934 


E.  McKoy,  Laurel  Hill                                   1956  1954 

E.  Dockery,  Laurinburg      

V.  Williams,  Gibson      

inder  Isler,  Laurinburg      


L.  L.  Gwynn,  Laurinburg   — —   

W.  T.  Gilmore,  Laurinburg      

W.  L.  Browne,  Wagram                                      1957  1954 

J.  A.  Brewer,  Laurinburg      

L.  W.  Townsend,  Laurinburg      


Laurinburg 

Board  of  Education:  Halbert  M.  Jones,  Chairman,  Laurinburg 

Dr.  J.  J.  Richardson;  Mrs.  Donald  McQueen;  Wade  S.  Dunbar,  Sr.;  Mrs. 

Thomas  John;  Claude  W.  Sanford 

Superintendent:  A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg  Phone  370 

Supervisors :  None 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Dean,  Laurinburg 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


91 

31 

TOTAL 

61 

20 

WHITE  : 

28 

Central  

13 

13 

East  Laurinburg  

7 

20 

High  

30 

11 

NEGRO : 

17 

11 

Lincodn  Heights  

13 

Washington  Park  

.Kate  A.  Mclntyre,  Laurinburg   1941   

-Frances  Fletcher,  Laurinburg   1955   

John  C.  Calhoun,  Laurinburg   1950   

.W.  H.   Coble,  Laurinburg   1945  *1920 


1924 


1957 


STANLY 

Board  of  Education:  O.  J.  Sikes,  Chairman,  Albemarle 

H.  J.  Barringer,  Richfield;  Claud  Teeter,  Oakboro;  Reece  McSwain,  Al- 
bemarle, R.  4;  S.  M.  Dry,  Norwood,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle  Phone  212 

^Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mary  Katherine  Barringer,  Albemarle 

attendance  Worker;  None 
hief  Bus  Mechanic:  Craig  J.  Smith,  Albemarle 

chools : 

*0.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

LEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


157 

73 

TOTAL 

137 

67 

WHITE  : 

1  12 

6 

Aquadale  

14 

7 

Badin  

F.  Horton,  Norwood.  R.  1     1936 

N.  Jeffrey,  Badin   1944  *1920 
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10 

- 

9 

4 

17 

8 

20 

12 

17 

8 

7 

3 

17 

8 

20 

6 

7 

3 

10 

6 

Endy  -H.  K.  Overcash,  Albemarle,  R.  4   1952  1936 

Millingport  James  Valsame.  Albemarle,  R.  3   1939  1935 

New  London   J.  F.  Turner,  New  London   1941  1926 

Norwood   B.  G.  Short,  Norwood   1944  1923 

Oakboro  0.  T.  Cowan,  Oakboro   1951  1923 

Richfield   C.  P.  Misenheimer,  Richfield   1953  1928 

Ridgecrest  J.  M.  Dry,  Stanfield,  R.  2   1951  1937 

Stanfield  Martin  L.  Coggin,  Stanfield   1953  1925 

NEGRO : 


Oakboro  Baxter  Kelly  Williams,  Oakboro      

West  Badin  Glover  L.  Hines.  Badin     1950 

Albemarlef 

Board  of  Education:  R.  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Albemarle 

John  B.  Morris,  Jr.;  H.  Wells  Rogers;  C.  W.  Pickler;  J.  H.  Morrow; 
Ted  P.  Furr 

Superintendent:  Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle  Phone  570 

Supervisor:  Blanche  King,  .Albemarle 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Dillon  B.  Russell,  New  London 
Sch  ools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  ,     SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

77  35  TOTAL 

til  2*  WHITE  : 

2.1    Central  .Robert  T.  Clark,  Albemarle   1950   

10    East  Albemarle  Jacob  M.  Carter,  Albemarle   1955   

17    North  Albemarle  J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle   1950   

  28    High  J.  L.  Cashwell,  Albemarle   *1920 

11    West  Albemarle  John  M.  Calloway,  Albemarle   1952   

2    All  elementary  Music,  Libraries  

12  7       NEGRO : 

12         7    Kingville  X.  E.  Waddell,  Albemarle   1952  *1945 


STOKES 

Board  of  Education:  J.  Van  Tuttle,  Chairman,  Pine  Hall 

W.  E.  Collins,  Francisco;  P.  O.  Frye,  Pinnacle 

Superintendent:  R.  M.  Green,  Danbury  Phone  7471 

Express  Office:  Walnut  Cove 
Supervisors:  Grace  T.  Rodenbough,  Danbury 

A.  E.  Garner,  Danbury 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Cfiief  Bus  Mechanic:  N.  A.  Wagoner,  Germanton 

Sc)t  ools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITE1 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S.lj 

TOTAL 

WHITE  : 

Danbury  John  Seawell,  Danbury      

Francisco  JL.  E.  Collins,  Francisco     193 

Germanton  .Wade  Duncan,  Germanton     192 

King  .Odell  T.  Neal,  King  _    192 

Lawsonville  Eugene  A.  Lyons,  Lawsonville     193 

Pine  Hall  E.  L.  Stoudemayer,  Pine  Hall   1950  193 

Pinnacle  Charles  Bishop,  Pinnacle     195 

Reynolds  C.  T.  Barbour,  Westfleld   1955  19; 

Sandy  Ridge  R.  J.  Gibson,  Sandy  Ridge   — —  19; 

Walnut  Cove  R.  G.  Thomas,  Walnut  Cove   ■   195 

Walnut  Cove  Elem  .Chas.  L.  Pearce,  Walnut  Cove      


131 

56 

110 

52 

4 

10 

5 

3 

2.'-> 

11 

10 

12 

4 

9 

4 

9 

4 

12 

8 

s 

9 

12 

15 

4 

2 

3 

10 

4 

NEGRO : 

Brown  Mt  Christine  Jessup,  Francisco      

Pinnacle  Nina  B.  Steele,  Pinnacle     .... 

Walnut  Cove  ,T.  L.  Williamson.  Walnut  Cove     19 

SURRY f 

Board  of  Education:  Joe  A.  Pell,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Pilot  Mountain 

Dr.  Joe  Folger,  Dobson;  J.  F.  Cockerham,  Dobson,  R.  1;  C.  S.  Mose 
1518  Forrest  Dr.,  Mt.  Airy;  C.  E.  Ring,  Dobson,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  J.  S.  Gentry,  Dobson  Phone  4 

Express  Office:  Mt.  Airy 


Elkin — Mount  Aihv 
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-Supervisors:  Rebecca  Allen,  Dobson 

Mrs.  Gwyn  Franklin,  Dobson 
Attendance  Worker:  T.  Merle  Robertson,  White  Plains 
•Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  O.  G.  Smith,  Dobson 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

•ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 
186       81  TOTAL 

182       81       WHITE : 

13         8    Beulah  Glenn  Robertson,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  3     1931 

13         9    Copeland  A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R                                    ■   1926 

21  12    Dobson  G.  R.  Motsinger,  Dobson                                     1956  1923 

4    Eldora  R.  D.  Wall,  Ararat      

18         7    Flat  Rock  A.  P.  Phillips,  Mt.  Airy     1929 

31       11    Franklin  J.  C.  Hiatt,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  4     1929 

6    Little  Richmond  Mrs.  Ima  Chappell,  Elkin,  R.  1      

8        3    Lowgap  Leonard  R.  Gallimore,  Lowgap     1932 

13        7    Mountain  Park  Robert  Poplin,  State  Road     1920 

22  11    Pilot  Mountain  James  Templeton,  Pilot  Mountain                       1956  *1925 

6        2    Shoals  Dedrick  Samuels,  Pinnacle,  R.  2      

4    Siloam  Harvev  E.  Hyatt,  Elkin,  R.  1      

11  5    Westfield  John  R.  Craven,  Westfield     1930 

12  6    White  Plains  .W.  E.  Reece,  White  Plains                                1956  1927 

4    NEGRO : 

4    Ridge  Bernice  Cox,  Westfield      


Elkinf 

Board  of  Education:  Hubert  H.  Parker,  Chairman,  Elkin 

Brady  Woodruff;  Hoke  F.  Henderson:  Everette  Holbrook;  Richard  J. 
Atkinson 

■Superintendent:  N.  H.  Carpenter.  Elkin  Phone  514 

Supervisors :  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ruth  Edwards,  Elkin 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

33  17  TOTAL 

31  17  WHITE: 

20    Elkin  Elementary  Denver  Holcomb,  Elkin   1953   

3  17    Elkin  High  Fred  W.  Rogers,  Elkin     *1924 

8    North  Elkin  F.  M.  Matthews,  Elkin      


NEGRO : 

Elkin  Mrs.  0.  H.  Hauser,  Elkin. 


Mount  Airy 

Board  of  Education:  Robert  M.  Smith,  Chairman,  Mount  Airy 

W.  I.  Monday;  S.  A.  Hennis,  Jr.;  J.  M.  Burke;  R.  M.  Nelson;  John  B. 

Wolfe;  R.  Bowman  George 

Superintendent:  Bruce  H.  Tharrington,  Mount  Airy  Phone  785 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Verona  A.  West,  Mount  Airy 

Special  Subjects — Library:  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Maultsby,  Mount  Airy 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

[School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Browne,  Mount  Airy 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

| ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

75       33  TOTAL 

il    63  24  WHITE: 

9    Bannertovvn  Mrs.  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy   1952   

I   ^    North  Main  Grace  P.  Coppedge,  Mt.  Airy   1953   

1    North  Main  Ext  Grace  P.  Coppedge,  Mt.  Airy      

19    Rockford  Grace  Foy,  Mt.  Airy   1953   

ft--,..  24    Senior  High  JL  M.  Finch,  Mt.  Airy  .   *1920 

J  15    South  Main.....  Ruth  Minick,  Mt.  Airy   1958   

I   12  9  NEGRO: 

12  9    J.  J.  Jones  L.  H.  Jones,  Mt.  Airy     1941 
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SWAIN 

Board  of  Education:  J.  A.  Sutton,  Chairman,  Bryson  City 

C.  C.  Wright,  Bryson  City;  Mrs.  Fra  nces  Colville,  Bryson  City;  Mrs.  Ora 
Lee  Sossamon,  Bryson  City;  C.  H.  Cunningham,  Bryson  City,  R.;  W.  W. 
Smith,  Bryson  City,  R. 

Superintendent:  T.  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City  Phone  3095 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Abbott,  Bryson  City 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Noralee  Calhoun,  Bryson  City 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  V.  Davis,  Bryson  City 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

57        17  TOTAL 

56  17  WHITE : 

8    Alarka  R.  W.  Gammon,  Bryson  City   1940   

12    Almond  Cowan  Wikle,  Bryson  City,  R   1954   

26  17    Bryson  City  L.  H.  Ballard,  Bryson  City   1951  1920 

9    Whittier  Alvin   Fullbright,  Whittier   1940   

1    NEGRO : 

1    Bryson  City  Mrs.  Mary  Cabbagestalk,  Bryson  City     


TRANSYLVANIA 

Board  of  Education:  S.  E.  Varner,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Brevard 

Ed  B.  Matheson,  Brevard;  F.  S.  Best,  Brevard;  Homer  McCall,  Lake  Tox- 

away;  Harry  Morgan,  Rosman 

Superintendent:  C.  W.  Bradburn,  Brevard  Phone  TUrner  2-4611 

Supervisor:  Jerry  A.  Rice,  Jr.,  Sapphire  Manor,  Brevard 
Attendance  Worker:  Milton  C.  Hubbard,  Brevard,  R.  1 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Frank  Harmon,  Brevard 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED- 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

97  31  TOTAL 

91  31       WHITE : 

33    Brevard  Elementary  Forrest  B.  Cudd,  Brevard      

  22  Brevard  High  R.  T.  Kimzey,  Brevard   1923  I 

13    Harry  H.  Straus  D.  G.  Dail,  Brevard   — —   

9    Penrose  Therman  T.  Dockery,  Brevard   1955   

9    Pisgah  Forest  Annie  May  Patton,  Brevard   1956   1 

21  9  Rosman  E.  F.  Tilson,  Rosman   1947  1923 

6    T.  C.  Henderson  Joseph  W.  McGuire,  Jr.,  Brevard      


NEGRO : 

Rosenwald  Mrs.  Ethelwyn  K.  Mills,  Brevard. 


TYRRELL 

Board  of  Education:  Otis  B.  Cohoon,  Chairman,  Columbia,  R.  3 

Harvey  Davis,  Columbia,  R.  2;  Wm.  Chas.  Cohoon,  Columbia 

Superintendent:  M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia  Phone  2901 

Express  Office:  Mackeys 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Fred  D.  Reynolds,  Columbia 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL    AND  YR.  ACCREDITEI 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

29  16  TOTAL 

13  8  WHITE  : 

13  8    Columbia  William  James  Nichols,  Columbia   1940  192i 

16  8  NEGRO  : 

4    Travis  D.  T.  Spruill,  Columbia     --• 

12  8    Tyrrell  Training  L.  A.  Reiser,  Columbia   ■   19*' 


Union — Vance 
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UNION 

Board  of  Education:  R.  F.  Beasley,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Monroe 

Allen  W.  Collins,  Monroe,  R.  1;  James  L.  Davis,  Waxhaw,  R.  1;  Bax- 
ter F.  Howie,  Waxhaw,  R.  1;  Vernon  A.  Moore,  Matthews,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe  Phone  ATlantic  3-4514 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Cleo  Griggs  Home,  Monroe 
Emma  Lewis  Whitaker,  Monroe 
Negro — Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Shaw,  Monroe 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  A.  L.  Craig,  Monroe 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL    AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

H.S. 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

ELEM. 

223 

95 

1 0  1  ALt 

1  1  .1 

Wril  I  Hi  . 

7 

Alton  

 Everett  Hatlev,  Monroe  

.  ..   

21 

7 

Benton  Heights  

 0.  W.  Broome,  Monroe  

1941 

8 

5 

Fairview  

 George  Williams,  Monroe,  R.  7  

1941 

17 

9 

Indian  Trail  

 B.  E.  Bobbins,  Indian  Trail  

1952 

5 

Jackson  

 Jasper  R.  Taylor,  Waxhaw,  R.  2  

19 

9 

Marshville  

 H.  D.  Lassiter,  Marshville  

1952 

9 

7 

 J.  Conley  Baucom,  Monroe  

1952 

11 

7 

New  Salem  

 0.  M.  Staton,  Marshville,  R.  2  

1941 

(i 

6 

Prospect  

 James  M.  McQuage,  Monroe  

1955 

Shiloh  

 Russell  McCollum,  Monroe,  R.  6  

15 

8 

Union  

 B.  W.  Lathan,  Monroe,  R.  1  

1946 

17 

8 

Unionville  

 J.  C.  Purser,  Monroe  

1942 

8 

6 

Waxhaw  

 J.  Arthur  Taylor,  Waxhaw  

1941 

4 

Weddington  

 James  McQuage,  Monroe  

10 

Wesley  Chapel  

 J.  Heath  Davis,  Monroe  

11 

6 

Wingate  

 J.  E.  Hogan,  Wingate  

1941 

48 

12 

NEGRO : 

5 

Gulledge  

 .Cromwell  F.  Chambers,  Marshville,  R.  1  

2 
4 

Lanev  

Macedonia  

 Odessa  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4  

 Benjamin  Masket,  Monroe  

16 

6 

East  Union  

 .T.  C.  Tillman,  Marshville  

2 

McCain  

 Mamie  T.  Carr,  Monroe  

2 

Northville  

 Mary  Chambers,  Monroe  

2 

Piney  Grove  

 Carrie  M.  Blount,  Monroe  

3 

Waxhaw  

 Luttele  L.  Asbury,  Monroe  

12 

6 

Western  Union  

 J.  W.  Brown.  Monroe  

1930 
1937 
1926 

1923 
1923 
1928 
1924 

1926 
1924 
1924 

1934 
1920 


1955 


Monroe 

Board  of  Education:  H.  Copple,  Chairman,  Monroe 

Dr.  Geo.  G.  Oleen;  Marion  Holloway;  John  Nichols;  Coble  Funderburk; 
W.  T.  Wall,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  Phone  ATlantic  3-4233 

Supervisors:  White — Same  as  county 
Negro — Same  as  county 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Carolyn  Cook,  305  S.  Main  St.,  Monroe 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL    AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

LEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

44        18  TOTAL 

27        11  WHITE: 

8    East  Monroe  Kenneth  G.  Tillev,  Monroe   1955   

11    Walter  Bickett  Harrv  Jaynes,  Monroe   1941  *1920 

13    John  D.  Hodges  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe   1941   

17         7  NEGRO: 

17         7    Winchester  Ave  John  D.  Chase,  Jr.,  Monroe   1944  1928 

ANCE 

toard  of  Education:  George  T.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Henderson,  R.  5 

H.  L.  Wright,  Henderson,  R.  4;  C.  B.  Baskett,  Henderson,  R.  2;  Marvin 
B.  Brown,  Kittrell,  R.  1;  Otho  Wright,  Henderson,  R.  1 

hiperintendent :  J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson  Phone  4613 

\upervisors:  White — Mrs.  Christie  A.  Holland,  Stonewall  Apts,,  Young  St.,  Henderson 

Negro — Mrs.  Addie  O.  Williams,  Box  102,  Henderson 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
\hief  Bu.«  Mechanic:  W.  B.  Royster,  Henderson 
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Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND                                                          YR.  ACCREDITED* 

ELEM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL                SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                             ELEM.  H.S. 

107       25  TOTAL 

39       25  WHITE : 

9        6    Aycock  H.  E.  Rose,  Henderson,  R.  2     1928 

8        4    Dabney  .Leonard  S.  Green,  Henderson,  R.  3     1926 

8        5    Middleburg  E.  O.  Young,  Jr.,  Middleburg                               1949  1928 

6        3    Townsville  Richard  0.  Singletary,  Townsville     1949 

8        7    Zeb  Vance  Grady  I.  Carriker,  Kittrell,  R.  1                         1953  1926 

68    NEGRO : 

19    Carver  Leo  M.  Hatton,  Henderson   ■    

17    Kittrell  Calvin  C.  Paschal,  Kittrell      

16    New  Hope  Andrew  R.  Howell,  Oxford,  R.  3,  Box  241      

8    Nutbush  No.  1  James  R.  Barnes,  Henderson,  R.  3      

8    Oak  Grove  A.  S.  Brown,  Witherspoon  Ave.,  Henderson      


Henderson 

Board  of  Education:  Albert  C.  Hoover,  Chairman,  Henderson 

T.  W.  Ellis,  Jr.;  A.  Vernon  Perry;  Council  Pinnell;  Richard  Carter;  W. 
Y.  Bryan;  B.  A.  Hartness;  J.  C.  Folger;  O.  H.  Gwynn 

Superintendent :  W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  Phone  5622 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Waller,  Henderson 
Negro — Mrs.  Addie  O.  Williams,  Henderson 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED" 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

109  49  TOTAL 

66  22       WHITE : 

11    Central  Arthur  H.  Lord,  Henderson   1941   

8    Clark  Street  Sarah  Boyd,  Henderson   1941   

23    E.  M.  Rollins  Preston  E.  Powers,  Henderson      

  22  High  Frederick  D.  Kesler,  Henderson   1920 

8    N.  Henderson  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crawford,  Henderson   1945   

9    S.  Henderson  .Wiley  B.  Parker,  Henderson   1953   

7    West  End  .Edna  E.  Garlick,  Henderson   1938   

43  27  NEGRO : 

25    Eaton-Johnson  Sanford  E.  Williams,  Henderson      

8  27    Henderson  Institute  L.  E.  Spencer,  Henderson     *1922 

10    Lelia  B.  Yancey  A.  A.  Lane,  Henderson   ■    

AVAKEf 

Board  of  Education:  C.  V.  Whitley,  Chairman,  Zebulon 

S.  Tom  Proctor,  Fuquay  Springs;  C.  L.  Benson,  Raleigh;  A.  V.  Baucom,. 

Apex;  W.  M.  Satterwhite,  Wake  Forest 

Superintendent:  Fred  A.  Smith,  Raleigh  Phone  5505- 

Asst.  Superintendent:  A.  E.  Fussell,  Millbrook 

Supervisors:  White — Thomas  M.  Grimes,  Cary;  Katharine  J.  Revell,  Raleigh 

Negro — Odessa  H.  Roberts,  Raleigh;  Gladys  F.  White,  Raleigh 
Attendance  Worker:  M.  T.  Jones,  Cary 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  M.  F.  Roberts,  Raleigh 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED! 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

201  TOTAL 

WHITE  : 

Apex  M.  A.  Quick,  Apex   1939  1922: 

Cary  District  p.  w.  Cooper,  Cary  

Cary  Carl  A.  Mills,  Cary   1952  *1920' 

Mount  Vernon- 

Goodwin  Drury  B.  Chandler,  Raleigh,  R.  4   1953   

Swift  Creek  J).  W.  Jones,  Cary      

Fuquay  Springs  E.  N.  Farnell,  Fuquay  Springs   1939  1922 

Garner  District  .1).  W.  Sanders,  Garner   1924- 

Garner  H.  Douglas  Hall,  Garner   1951   

Mt.  Auburn  Mrs.  Rosalie  C.  Upchurch,  Raleigh,  R.  3   1953   

Vance  T.  E.  Jernigan,  Raleigh   1953   -j 


487 

201 

304 

141 

19 

14 

29 
20 

21 

13 

27 

19 

21 

42 

5 

8 

Raleigh 
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6    Green  Hope  Mrs.  Blanche  B.  Edwards,  Morrisville,  R.  1   1939   

4    Holly  Springs  .Willis  J.  Hobbs,  Raleigh,  R.  3   1954   

16  10  Knightdale  H.  C.  Bowers,  Knightdale                                   1952  1927 

30  12  Millbrook  .Felix  B.  Williams,  Millbrook                                1953  1924 

14  8  Rolesville  .Coyte  C.  Lanier,  Rolesville                                1951  1935 

28  12  Wake  Forest  R.  H.  Forrest,  Wake  Forest                               1952  1924 

20  12  Wakelon  John  J.  Hicks,  Zebulon                                      1952  *1920 

15  10  Wendell  .Carl  E.  Grad,  Wendell     1922 

8    Willow  Springs  Robert  J.  Marley,  Willow  Springs   1953   

2  (Various  schools)  (Band) 


183       60       NEGRO : 

24         9    Apex  Plummer  A.  Williams,  Apex                                1942  1957 

  9    Berry  O'Kelly  .W.  D.  Moore,  Method   1923 

7               Carver  James  E.  Speed,  Wendell      

12               Cary  .Edward  F.  Rayford,  Box  306,  Cary      

21         7    DuBois  J.  A.  Tillman,  Wake  Forest     *1936 

24       11    Fuquay  Springs  W.  M.  McLean,  Fuquay  Springs     1938 

23         8    Garner  .Chas.  A.  Marriott,  Box  163,  Garner     1935 

10               Holly  Springs  W.  E.  Hunt,  Holly  Springs     

12               Jeffreys  M.  G.  Batey,  Raleigh,  R.  6      

18         1    Lockhart  it.  Herndon  Toole,  Raleigh,  R.  5      

13               Riley  Hill  .Geo.  D.  Vinson,  Wendell      

16       15    Shepard  G.  L.  Crew,  Zebulon     *1933 

3    (A^arious  schools)  (Music) 

Raleighf 

Board  of  Education:  W.  G.  Enloe,  Chairman,  Raleigh 

LeRoy  Martin;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stough;  J.  W.  York;  Lewis  H.  Powell;  V.  E. 
Fisher;  F.  J.  Carnage 

Superintendent'.  Jesse  O.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  Phone  TE2-7326 

Business  Manager:  R.  T.  Gregson,  Raleigh;  Asst.  Bus.  Mgr.:  H.  A.  Helms,  Raleigh 

Supervisors:  White — Frances  Lacy,  Raleigh 

Negro — Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Goodson,  Raleigh 
Special  Subjects — Libraries:  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Douglas,  Raleigh 
Music:  Frank  Gurney,  Raleigh 

Attendance  Worker:  White — Mrs.  Fanny  K.  Thomas,  Raleigh 
Negro — R.  T.  Young,  Raleigh 

School  Lunch  Director:  Mrs.  Frances  Ferrell,  Raleigh 

Asst.  Director:  Mrs.  Doris  Story,  Raleigh 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

362      148  TOTAL 
264      109       WHITE ; 

8               Barbee  Warren  Anderson,  Raleigh      

1               Boylan  Heights  Marshall  Long,  Raleigh   1939   

11               Clarence  Poe  Mrs.  William  S.  Hicks,  Raleigh      

6               Eliza  Pool  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Grady,  Raleigh   1950   

18               Emma  Conn  Russell  M.  Jefferson,  Raleigh      

21               Fred  Olds  Clifton  T.  Edwards,  Raleigh   1952   

20               Myrtle  Underwood  .Virginia  Kirkpatrick,  Raleigh   1953   

21  22    Hugh  Morson,  Jr  George  A.  Kahdy,  Raleigh                                   1939  1920 

27       23    Josephus  Daniels  Jr  Conrad  L.  Hooper,  Raleigh                                  1956  1956 

14               J.  Y.  Joyner  Jerome  Melton,  Raleigh   1957   

14               Longview   Gardens  Mrs.  Louise  C.  Wall,  Raleigh   — — ■   

7               Methodist-Lewis  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Madison,  Raleigh   1951   

13               Murphy  Lynn  Kerbaugh,  Raleigh   1939   

64    Needham  Broughton  Joseph  Q.  Holliday,  Raleigh   *1920 

19               Frances  Lacy  Mrs.  Francis  Peele,  Raleigh      

18               Sherwood-Bates  Mrs.  Will  Frances  Sanders,  Raleigh   1954   

9               Thompson  Paul  Hammack,  Raleigh   1949   

15               Wiley  Joe  Tom  Stevens,  Raleigh   1939   

16    (Various  schools)  (Music,  librarians,  speech)  

98       39       NEGRO  : 

21               Crosby-Garfield  Mrs.  N.  Evans  Lockhart,  Raleigh   1952   

10       34    J.  W.  Ligon  Jr.-Sr  H.  E.  Brown,  Raleigh   ■  ■  *1927 

23               Lucille  Hunter  W.  W.  Hurdle,  Raleigh   1950   

8               Mary  Phillips  Mrs.  Raima  T.  Williams,  Raleigh      

7               Oberlin  Leonidas  Haywood,  Raleigh      

24  5    Washington  J.  W.  Eaton,  Raleigh      

5    (Various    schools)  (Music,  librarians,  speech)  
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WARREN 

Board  of  Education:  E.  R.  Davis,  Chairman,  Warrenton,  R.  3 

H.  M.  Hardy,  Warrenton;  R.  C.  Gupton,  Warrenton,  Areola  Rural  Sta.; 
G.  E.  Harvey,  Littleton;  W.  Boyd  Mayfield,  Warrenton,  R. 

Superintendent:  J.  R.  Peeler,  Warrenton  Phone  268-1 

Express  Office:  Warren  Plains 
Supervisors:  Mrs.  Eudora  Y.  Spencer,  Warrenton 

E.  J.  Bullock,  Warrenton 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  W.  Shearin,  Warren  Plains 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

148  60  TOTAL 

41  22  WHITE  : 

3    Afton-Elberon  Katherine  D.  Mustian,  Warrenton      

13  9    John  Graham  Wade  M.  Woodall,  Warrenton   1942  1920 

9  6    Littleton  Raymond  B.  Gilbert,  Littleton   1946  1920 

4    Macon  Grady  J.  Haynes,  Macon      

8  7    Norlina  W.  0.  Reed,  Norlina   1949  1922 

4    Wise  John  W.  Davis,  Wise      

107       38       NEGRO : 

2    Afton  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Turner,  Warrenton,  Box  61      


2    Axtel  Special  Mrs.  C.  D.  Rosser,  Macon,  R.  2,  Box  129. 

2    Bethlehem  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Grissom,  Warrenton      

3    Burchett  Chapel  Hattie  J.  Kearney,  Manson,  R.  1      

4    Coley's  Spring  J.  E.  McGrier,  Warrenton,  Box  448   ■    

4    Cool  Spring  .0.  H.  A.  Hawkins,  Warrenton      

2    Ellington  Hattie  Ingram  Williams,  Manson,  R.  1,  Box  38  ■    

2    Fork  Chapel  Mrs.  Flora  W.  Alston,  Inez,  R.  1,  Box  4      

6    Hecks  Grove  Theo.  Williams,  Littleton      

20  21    John  R.  Hawkins  James  E.  Byers,  Warrenton,  Box  538                  ■   1929 

2    Liberia  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hodges,  Warrenton,  Box  274    ■   

3    Manson  R.  W.  Davis,  Wise      

2    Mayflower  Mrs.  Virgie  C.  Williams,  Areola  Rural  Sta., 

Warrenton       

3    Norlina  L.  B.  Henderson,  Warrenton      

2    Oine  J.  M.  Plummer,  Manson      

4    Ridgeway  Pattie  G.  Tyson,  Ridgeway      

2    Snow  Hill  Eleanor  Wright,  Norlina,  R.  1,  Box  199      

3    Stony  Lawn  .T.  H.  Pettway,  Warrenton,  Box  277      

21    Vaughan  James  I.  Bridgers,  Vaughan      

18       17    Warren  Training  G.  H.  Washington,  Wise     1925 

WASHINGTONf 

Board  of  Education:  James  W.  Norman,  Chairman,  Plymouth 

Sidney  J.  Hassell,  Roper;  J.  Whitford  Swain,  Roper;  P.  B.  Belanga, 

Creswell;  Mrs.  K.  S.  Trowbridge,  Plymouth 

Superintendent:  R.  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth  Phone  445-6 

Supervisor:  Sue  H.  Underhill,  Plymouth 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  E.  Newberry,  Plymouth 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL   AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 
TOTAL 

WHITE  : 

Creswell  Jt.  B.  Cobb,  Creswell                                        1953  1924 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

88 

37 

46 

24 

11 

7 

4 

23 

11 

8 

6 

42 

13 

6 
18 

13 

18 

Plymouth  J.  S.  Fleming,  Plymouth   1923  1923 

Roper  .Thomas  A.  Hood,  Roper   1953  1926 

NEGRO : 

Creswell  P.  W.  Littlejohn,  Creswell   - 


1938 


WATAUGA 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Charles  Davant,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Blowing  Rock 

D.  J.  Whitener,  Boone;  H.  W.  Mast,  Jr.,  Valle  Crucis 
Superintendent:  W.  Guy  Angell,  Boone  Phone  AMhurst  4-3856 


Wayne — Fremont 
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Supervisor:  Mrs.  Dessa  Mae  Edmisten,  Sugar  Grove 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  W.  Harrison,  Boone 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL                SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                            ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE  : 

Appalachian  Elera  John  T.  Howell,  Boone   1957   

Appalachian  High  _A.  B.  Crew,  Boone   *1920 

Bethel  .Clyde  S.  Greene,  Sugar  Grove     1933 

Blowing  Rock  James  Storie,  Blowing  Rock     1929 

12               Cove  Creek  Elem  Carl  Fidler,  Boone      

Cove  Creek  High  John  Bingham,  Sugar  Grove   1925 

Parkway  Dwight  Isenhour,  Boone      

Green  Valley  John  D.  Marsh,  Boone   1954   

Mabel  Lovill  South,  Zionville      

Valle  Crucis  James  A.  Greene,  Valle  Crucis   1956   

NEGRO : 

Boone  Walter  E.  Henderson,  Boone      


101 

44 

99 

43 

22 

20 

9 

4 

11 

.5 

12 

14 

16 

10 

9 

10 

1 

2 

1 

WAYNE 

Board  of  Education:  Elton  Aycock,  Chairman,  Goldsboro 

W.  Powell  Bland,  Goldsboro;  S.  Moseley  Davis,  Mount  Olive;  A.  Worth 
Aycock,  Fremont,  R.  2;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Strickland,  Goldsboro,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro  Phone  4380  Ext.  16 

Supervisors:  White — Orvil  Vergil  Harrell,  Box  544,  Goldsboro 

Negro — Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Greene,  223  Vine  St.,  Goldsboro 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Edith  Franklin,  Goldsboro 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Hubert  Lewis,  Goldsboro 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

222  98  TOTAL 

135  70  WHITE : 

10    Belfast  Mrs.  R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro,  R.  5   1940   

14  7    Brogden  J^ewis  J.  Outlaw,  Dudley   1951  1929 

7  4    Eureka  Jerome  Worsley,  Eureka   1939  1932 

18  10    Grantham  „  R.  L.  McDonald,  Goldsboro,  R.  1   1940  1936 

26  10    Mount  Olive  J.  A.  Batson,  Mount  Olive   1952  1920 

8  6    Nahunta  David  G.  Greene,  Pikeville,  R.  2   1940  1929 

18  10    New  Hope  Talton  W.  Jones,  Goldsboro,  R.  4   1941  1938 

10  9    Pikeville  Robt.  C.  Russell,  Pikeville   1939  1922 

13  7    Rosewood  J.  L.  Deans,  Goldsboro,  R.  1   1953  1924 

11  7    Seven  Springs  H.  E.  Rogers,  Seven  Springs   1953  1926 

87  28  NEGRO : 

7    Barnes  Leroy  Borden,  606  School  St.,  Goldsboro      

29  13    Carver  E.  K.  Tolbert,  Mt.  Olive                                   1957  *1927 

16  7    Central  .W.  M.  Bernhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4     1938 

12    Dudley  Eugene  Brown,  Dudley      

8    Eureka  Jrancis  Larkins,  330  W.  Pine,  Goldsboro      

11  8    Pikeville  Training  J.  H.  Carney,  508  Miller  St.,  Goldsboro     1947 

4    Shady  Grove  Thelma  Cromartie,  Mt.  Olive      

Fremont 

Board  of  Education:  Barnes  R.  Ellis,  Chairman,  Fremont 

A.  B.  Ballance;  E.  R.  Lane;  Hugh  Y.  Turlington;  Glenn  Aycock;  James 

Bruton;  Nathan  Newsome 

Superintendent:  H.  G.  Beard,  Fremont  Phone  358-1 

Supervisors :  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

21  10  TOTAL 

11  6  WHITE : 

11  6    Fremont  H.  G.  Beard,  Fremont   1953  1920 

10  4  NEGRO : 

10  4    Friendship  Jl.  H.  Cherry,  Fremont     1931 
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Goldsboro 

Board  of  Education:  A.  H.  Pate,  Chairman,  Goldsboro 

Orris  Dumas;  Henry  Weil;  Tom  Gable;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Shepherd,  Jr.;  Mrs. 

Frank  Remsburg;  Harry  Muir;  George  Steele  Dewey;  Munroe  Best 

Superintendent:  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro  Phone  56 

Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

H.S. 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

185 

65 

TOTAL 

103 

37 

WHITE  ; 

18 

Edgewood  

 JRosina  Pittman,  Goldsboro  

  1952 

25 

High  

 C.  W.  Twiford,  Goldsboro  

21 

12 

Junior  High  

 Harry  S.  Howard,  Goldsboro  

  1957 

11 

Virginia  St  

 Frances  Kornegay,  Goldsboro  

  1939 

37 

William  St  

 Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro  

  1939 

14 

Walnut  St  

 Margaret  Marley,  Goldsboro  

  1939 

82 

28 

NEGRO : 

8 

28 

Dillard  H.  S  

 Hugh  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro  

21 

East  End  

 Walter  A.  Foster,  Goldsboro  

19 

Greenleaf  

 A.  C.  Crowder,  Jr.,  Goldsboro  

  1955 

18 

School  St  

 Richard  Christian,  Goldsboro  

16 

West  Elm  Jr.  H  

 Clayton  Harris,  Goldsboro  

*1926 


WILKES 

Board  of  Education:  R.  R.  Church,  Chairman.  Wilkesboro 

R.  T.  Chatham,  Jr.,  Elkin;  R.  R.  Smoak,  Wilkesboro 

Superintendent:  C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro  Phone  338 

Express  Office:  North  Wilkesboro 
Supervisors:  White — J.  Van  Caudill,  Wilkesboro 

Mrs.  Edna  S.  Bivens,  Wilkesboro 
Negro — None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Joe  Pearson,  Wilkesboro 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

253       59  TOTAL 

239       51       WHITE : 

6    Boomer  E.  I.  Elledge,  N.  Wilkesboro. 


C.  C.  Wright  Rex  Whittington,  Millers  Creek,  R.  1      

o    Ferguson  Wm.  J.  Underwood,  Ferguson      

8    Moravian  Falls  John  T.  Tugman,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  1      

2    Mt.  Crest  T.  Calvin  Hayes,  N.  Wilkesboro      

27    Wilkesboro  Geo.  E.  Smith,  Wilkesboro      

West  District  John  V.  Idol,  Millers  Creek 

2    Hendrix  John  Barnett,  Ferguson   ■    

4    Maple  Springs  Carl  Church,  Purlear      

23    Millers  Creek  JM.  A.  Cowles,  Millers  Creek   1952   

12    Mount  Pleasant  Robert  M.  Hartzog,  Ferguson   ■    

14    Union  Elementary  W.  T.  Staley,  North  Wilkesboro,  R.  4      

9    Union  Township  D.  C.  Whittington,  Purlear      

21       West  High  E.  Hal  Greene,  Jr.,  North  Wilkesboro,  R.  4   1957 

11    Fairplains  .U.  M.  Myers,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  1      

16    Mulberry  Fred  G.  Gilreath,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C      

2    Rock  Springs  W.  H.  Hurley,  Millers  Creek,  R.  1      

North  District  P.  W.  Gregory,  Hays 

4    Austin  R.  S.  Guyer,  State  Road      

28    Mt.  View  .Troy  Huskey,  Hays      

11    Traphill  C.  C.  Bailey,  Traphill      

15       North  High  Edwin  J.  Canter,  Moravian  FalLs,  R.  1    

East  District  0.  M.  Proffitt,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  2 

4    Benham  Jeter  L.  Haynes,  Elkin      

6    Clingman  J.  J.  Anderson,  N.  Wilkesboro      

7    Pleasant  Hill  Kenneth  Greene,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  1      

5    Pleasant  Ridge  Grady  F.  Miller,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  2      

13    Roaring  River  T.  C.  Orsborne,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  2      

10       15       East  High  David  P.  Thurman,  Ronda   —  1955 

14  8  NEGRO  : 

12  8    Lincoln  Heights  J.  F.  Foxx,  Wilkesboro     1927 

2    Thankful  Mrs.  Eddie  H.  Ralls,  Wilkesboro      


North  Wilkesboro — Elm  City 
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North  Wilkesboro 

Board  of  Education:  Edward  S.  Finley,  Chairman,  North  Wilkesboro 

Mrs.  Palmer  Horton;  Bryan  Gilreath;  Lewis  Hill  Jenkins;  Weaver  Starr; 
Boyd  Stout 

Superintendent:  J.  Floyd  Woodward,  North  Wilkesboro  Phone  133 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Edna  S.  Bivens,  North  Wilkesboro 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

26       32  TOTAL 

22       32       WHITE : 

  32    Wilkes  Central  H.  E.  Thompson,  N.  Wilkesboro   *1920 

22    N.  Wilkesboro  C.  A.  Shaw,  N.  Wilkesboro   1953   

4    NEGRO : 

4    ........    Woodlawn  Milton  J.  Ingram,  N.  Wilkesboro      


WILSON 

Board  of  Education:  M.  V.  Wilkerson,  Chairman,  Sims,  R.  1 

Dr.  Badie  T.  Clark,  Wilson;  L.  A.  Renfrow,  Lucama;  J.  N.  Whitley, 

Stantonsburg;  R.  F.  Speight,  Stantonsburg 

Superintendent:  H.  D.  Browning,  Wilson  Phone  3216 

Supervisors:  White — Elizabeth  Kirby,  Lucama,  R.  1 

Negro— Mrs.  Clara  Hicks,  Box  206,  Wilson 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Elton  High,  Wilson 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

137        63  TOTAL 

83  46  WHITE : 

5    Buckhorn  Jay  Clark,  Kenly,  R.  3   1950   

4    Bullocks  James  Graham  Boykin,  Bailey,  R.  1   1950   

8  5    Gardners  .T.  R.  Ainsley,  Wilson,  R.  4   1947  1928 

4    Lamms  C.  A.  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  2   1951   

11  7    Lee  Woodard  Rufus  S.  Swain,  Black  Creek   1950  1924 

12  8    Lucama  Jack  P.  Humphrey,  Lucama   1952  1920 

6    New  Hope  Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Thompson,  Wilson   1944   

8  13    Rock  Ridge  E.  C.  Jernigan,  Wilson,  R.  2   1947  1923 

8  6    Saratoga  Charles  B.  Honeycutt,  Saratoga   1941  1929 

5    Sims  Albert  0.  Folk,  Sims   1951   

7  7    Stantonsburg  John  D.  Kirby,  Stantonsburg   1947  1929 

5    St.  Mary's  Mrs.  D.  H.  West,  S.  Goldsboro  St.,  Wilson   1951   

54       17       NEGRO : 

27         8    Speight  Arnold  G.  Walker,  624  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson          1954  1954 

27         9    Springfield  Jlobert  E.  Vicks,  622  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson   1954  1954 


Elm  Cityf 

Board  of  Education:  W.  C.  Whitehead,  Chairman,  Elm  City 

W.  G.  Sharpe;  K.  B.  Bailey;  T.  A.  McClees;  J.  N.  Barnes,  Jr.;  Dr.  R.  H. 
Putney,  Jr.;  J.  M.  Braswell;  Walter  Dunn;  Roy  T.  Williford;  Frank  M. 
Page 

Superintendent:  P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  Phone  5541 

Supervisors :  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

45  21  TOTAL 

17  11  WHITE : 

17  11    Elm  City  J.  T.  Odom,  Jr.,  Elm  City   1951  *1924 

28  10  NEGRO : 

28  10    Frederick  Douglas  Robt.  Johnson,  Elm  City   1957  1943 
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Wilson 

Board  of  Education :  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Fike,  Chairman,  Wilson 

Dr.  W.  C.  Hunter;  George  H.  Adams;  Connor  Vick,  Jr.;  Mrs.  J.  W.  "Vin- 
son; Mrs.  Charles  King;  B.  J.  Forbes 

Superintendent:  S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson  Phone  4151 

Supervisors:  White — Raymond  A.  Stone,  Wilson 
Negro — Alice  Green,  Wilson 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

OTAL 
WHITE  : 

has.  L.  Coon  George  S.  Willard,  Jr.,  Wilson   1949  *1920 

avis  Avenue  Walter  S.  Rogers,  Wilson   1955   


181 

51 

100 

33 

1? 

33 

20 

16 

27 

16 

9 

81 

18 

11 

17 

18 

28 

21 

4 

T.  A.  Gray,  Wilson   1940 


(All  schools)  (Special  teachers). 

NEGRO : 


Darden  E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson     *1925 

Elvie  St  „  Milton  M.  Daniels,  Wilson   1952   

Sam  Vick  John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Wilson      


YADKIN 

Board  of  Education:  G.  C.  Wallace,  Chairman,  Hamptonville 

H.  A.  Taylor,  East  Bend;  A.  V.  Shore,  Boonville 

Superintendent:  Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville  Phone  2981 

Express  office:  Crutchfield 
Supervisor:  Myrtle  Marie  Haigwood,  Yadkin ville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  P.  H.  Long,  Yadkinville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

BLEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

130  62  TOTAL 

122  58  WHITE : 

17  10    Boonville  Albert  Martin,  Boonville     1922 

11  6    Courtney  JEL.  B.  Matthews,  Yadkinville  _          1951  1929 

11  8    East  Bend  Halph  J.  Smitherman,  East  Bend  „            1954  1928 

11    Fall  Creek  Troy  A.  Matthews,  East  Bend    1952   

5    Forbush  Homer  Wagoner,  East  Bend      

24  12    Jonesville  .Guy  T.  Swain,  Jonesville                                   1957  1929 

23  10    West  Yadkin  .C.  C.  Wright,  Hamptonville     1936 

18  11    Yadkinville  R.  P.  Buchanan,  Yadkinville  _            1955  1924 

2  1    (All  schools)  (Special  teachers)  „  

8         4       NEGRO : 

8        4    Yadkin  High  B.  T.  McCallum,  Boonville  „   1957  1957 

YANCEY 

Board  of  Education:  W.  H.  Peterson,  Chairman,  Burnsville 

J.  Leland  Robinson,  Micaville;  Mark  W.  Bennett,  Burnsville 

Superintendent:  Hubert  D.  Justice,  Burnsville  Phone  37 

Supervisor:  Ethel  Boone,  Burnsville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  A.  Harris,  Burnsville 
Schools : 

NO.  TEACHERS  PRINCIPAL  AND  YR.  ACCREDITED 

H.S. 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

ELEM. 

107 

38 

TOTAL 

106 

38 

WHITE : 

18 

7 

Bald  Creek  

 E.  D.  Wilson,  Burnsville,  R.  1  

14 

5 

Bee  Log  

 Edgar  Hunter,  Jr.,  Burnsville  

22 

10 

Burnsville  

 Woodrow  M.  Anglin,  Burnsville  „  

13 

5 

Clearmont  

 .Vernie  R.  Wilson,  Green  Mountain  

1 

 Sinclair   Conley,  Burnsville  

21 

11 

Micaville  

 .Garrett  D.  Anglin,  Burnsville  

4 

Pensacola  

 Dawson  G.  Briggs,  Burnsville  „. 

12 

South  Toe  River  

 Monroe  Mcintosh,  Cane  River  _  

1 

NEGRO : 

1 

Lincoln  Park  

 Cinda  Ann  Roland.  Burnsville  

1923 
1930 
1927 
1926 

1928 


ALPHABETICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  INDEX 


School — Unit 

Aberdeen — Moore 
Acme-Delco — Columbus 

A.  C.  Reynolds — Buncombe 
Ahoskie — Hertford 
Alamance — Guilford 
Albemarle — Albemarle 
Alexander  Graham,  Jr., — 

Charlotte 

Alexander  Graham,  Jr., — 
Fayetteville 

Alexander  Wilson — Alamance 

Allen  Jay— Guilford 

Altamahaw-Ossippee — 
Alamance 

Anderson — Caswell 

Anderson  Creek — -Harnett 

Andrews — Andrews 

Angier — Harnett 

Ansonville — Anson 

Apex — Wake 

Appalachian — Watauga 

Aquadale — Stanly 

Arlington  Jr. — Gastonia 

Asheboro— Asheboro 

Ashe  Central — Ashe 

Atkinson — Pender 

Atlantic — Carteret 

Aulander — Bertie 

Aurelian  Springs — Halifax 

Aurora — Beaufort 

Aycock — Greensboro 

Aycock — Orange 

Aycock — Vance 

Ayden— Pitt 

Badin — Stanly 

Bailey — Nash 

Bain — Mecklenburg 

Bald  Creek — Yancey 

Bandys — Catawba 

Barnsville — Robeson 

Bartlett  Yancey — Caswell 

Bath— Beaufort 

Bear  Grass — Martin 

Beaufort — Carteret 

Beaver  Creek — Ashe 

Bee  Log — Yancey 

Belmont — Gaston 

Belwood — Cleveland 

Belvoir — Pitt 

Benhaven — Harnett 

Benson — Johnston 

Bennett — Chatham 

Benton  Heights — Union 

Benvenue — Nash 

Berea — Granville 

Berryhill — Mecklenburg 

Bessem  er — Guilford 

Bessemer  City— Gaston 

Bethany — Rockingham 

Bethel — Cabarrus 
;  Bethel — Haywood 
!  Bethel— Pitt 
I  Bethel — Watauga 
i  Bethel  Hill— Person 

Bethware — Cleveland 

Beulah — Surry 

Beulaville — Duplin 

B.  P.  Grady— Duplin 
i  Biltmore — Buncombe 

I  Biscoe — Montgomery 

Bladenboro — Bladen 
1  Blowing  Rock — Watauga 

Boiling  Springs — Cleveland 

Bolivia — Brunswick 
j  Bonlee — Chatham 

Boone  Trail — Harnett 


WHITE 

School — Unit 

Boonville — Yadkin 
Bowman — Mitchell 
Boyden — Salisbury 
Brevard — Transylvania 
Broadway — Lee 
Brogden- — Wayne 
Bryson  City — Swain 
Buie's  Creek — Harnett 
Bunker  Hill — Catawba 
Bunn — Franklin 
Burgaw — Pender 
Burnsville — Anson 
Burnsville — Yancey 
Buxton — Dare 
Camden  County— Camden 
Cameron — -Moore 
Candor— Montgomery 
Ca  nnon — Kannapolis 
Canton — Canton 
Cape  Hatteras — Dare 
Carthage — Moore 
Carr — Durham 
Casar — Cleveland 
Gary — Wake 
Celeste  Henkel — Iredell 
Central — Charlotte 
Central — Cumberland 
Central — Davidson 
Central — Greensboro 
Central — Kings  Mountain 
Central — Leaksville 
Central — Mooresville 
Central — Pasquotank 
Cerro  Gordo — Columbus 
Chadbourn — Columbus 
Chadbourn  (I) — Columbus 
Chapel  Hill— Chapel  Hill 
Charles  L.  Coon — Wilson 
Chas.  D.  Owen — Buncombe 
Cherryville — Cherryville 
Chicod— Pitt 
China  Grove — Rowan 
Chinquapin — Duplin 
Chocowinity — Beaufort 
Chowan — Chowan 
Churchland — Davidson 
Claremont — Hickory 
Clarkton — Bladen 
Clayton — Johnston 
Clearmont — Yancey 
Clement — Sampson 
Cleveland — Johnston 
Cleveland — Rowan 
Cliffside— Rutherford 
Clinton— Clinton 
Clyde — Haywood 
Clyde  A.  Erwin — Buncombe 
Coats — Harnett 
Cobb  Memorial — Caswell 
Coleridge — Randolph 
Colerain — Bertie 
Colfax— Guilford 
Collettsville— Caldwell 
Columbia — Tyrrell 
Concord — Concord 
Cententnea — Lenoir 
Conway — Northampton 
Cool  Springs — Iredell 
Cool  Springs — Rutherford 
Coopers — Nash 
Copeland — Surry 
Cornelius — Mecklenburg 
Corinth-Holders — Johnston 
Courtney — Yadkin 
Cove  Creek — Watauga 
Crabtree-Iron  Duff — Haywood 


School — Unit 

Cramerton — Gaston 
Cranberry — Avery 
Creedmoor — Granville 
Creswell — Washington 
Crossnore — Avery 
Curry — Greensboro 
Dabney — Vance 
Dallas — Gaston 
Dana — Henderson 
David  Millard — Asheville 
Davidson — Mecklenburg 
Davie  County — Davie 
Deep  River — Lee 
Deep  Run — Lenoir 
Denton — Davidson 
Derita — Mecklenburg 
Dixon — Onslow 

D.  Matt  Thompson — Statesville 
Dobson— Surry 

Dover — Craven 

Draper  Jr.— Leaksville 

Drexel — Burke 

Dunn — Harnett 

Durham  Sr. — Durham 

East— Wilkes 

East  Bend— Yadkin 

East  Durham  Jr. — Durham 

East  Sr. — Mecklenburg 

East  Spencer — Rowan 

East  Carolina — Sampson 

Eastway  Jr. — Charlotte 

Edenton — Edenton 

Edneyville — Henderson 

Edward  Best— Franklin 

E.  K.  Powe — Durham 
Eli  Whitney — Alamance 
Elizabeth  City — Elizabeth  City 
Elizabethtown — Bladen 

Elkin — Surry 
Ellenboro — Rutherford 
Ellerbe — Richmond 
E.  M.  Holt — Alamance 
E.  M.  Yoder — Alamance 
Elm  City— Elm  City 
Elon  College — Alamance 
Endy— Stanly 
Enfield— Halifax 
Enka — Buncombe 
Epsom — Franklin 
Erwin — Harnett 
Etowah— Henderson 
Evergreen — Columbus 
Eureka — Wayne 
Fair  Bluff — Columbus 
Fairfield— Hyde 
Fairgrove— Davidson 
Fairmont — Fairmont 
Fairmont  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Fairview — Union 
Fallston — Cleveland 
Farm  Life — Craven 
Farmer — Randolph 
Farmville — Pitt 
Ferguson — Wilkes 
Fines  Creek — Haywood 
Flat  Rock — Henderson 
Flat  Rock— Surry 
Fletcher — Henderson 
Flint  Grove — Gaston 
Fontana — Graham 
Four  Oaks — Johnston 
Francisco — Stokes 
Franklin — Macon 
Franklin — Sampson 
Franklin — Surry 
Franklinton — Franklinton 
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Franklinville — Randolph 
Fred  I.  Foard — Catawba 
Fremont — Fremont 
Fuquay  Springs — Wake 
Game  well — Caldwell 
Gardner's — Wilson 
Garland — Sampson 
Garner — Wake 
Gaston — Northampton 
Gastonia — Gastonia 
Gatesville — Gates 
George  Hildebrand — Burke 
Germanton — Stokes 
Gibson— Scotland 
Gibsonville— Guilford 
Gillespie  Park — Greensboro 
Glen  Alpine — Glen  Alpine 
Glendale — Johnston 
Glenville — Jackson 
Glenwood — McDowell 
Gold  Sand — Franklin 
Goldsboro — Goldsboro 
Goldston — Chatham 
Graham — Alamance 
Grainger — Kinston 
Granite  Falls— Caldwell 
Grantham — Wayne 
Gray — Winston-Salem 
Gray's  Chapel — Randolph 
Gray's  Creek — Cumberland 
Green's  Creek — Polk 
Greenwood — Lee 
Grier — Gastonia 
Griffin— Forsyth 
Grifton— Pitt 
Griggs — Currituck 
Grimesland— Pitt 
'Grover — Cleveland 
Guilford— Guilford 
Hall  Fletcher— Asheville 
Hallsboro — Columbus 
Hamlet  Ave. — Hamlet 
Happy  Valley — Caldwell 
Harmony — Iredell 
Harrellsville— Hertford 
Harris— Mitchell 
Harris — Rutherford 
Harrisburg — Cabarrus 
Hartsell — Cabarrus 
Havelock — Craven 
Haw  River — Alamance 
Hayesville — Clay 
Helena — Person 
Henderson — Henderson 
Hendersonville — 

Hendersonville 
Herbert  Spaugh  Jr.- — Charlotte 
Herring — Sampson 
Hiawassee  Dam — Cherokee 
Hiddenite — Alexander 
Hilderbran — Burke 
Highfalls — Moore 
Highlands — Macon 
Hillsboro — Orange 
Hobbton — Sampson 
Hoffman — Richmond 
Hoke  County — Hoke 
Hoke  County  (Ind.)— Hoke 
Hookerton — Greene 
Hope  Mills — Cumberland 
Hot  Springs — Madison 
H.  P.  Harding— Charlotte 
Hudson — Caldwell 
Hugh  Morson — Raleigh 
Huntersville — Mecklenburg 
Indian  School — Person 
Indian  Trail— Union 
Ingold-Taylorsbridge— 

Sampson 
Jackson — Northampton 
Jacksonville — Onslow 
James  Kenan — Duplin 
Jamestown — Guilford 


School — Unit 

Jamesville — Martin 

Jasper — Craven 

Joe  S.  Wray — Gastonia 

John  A.  Wilkinson — Beaufort 

John  Graham — Warren 

John  Nichols — Oxford 

John  W.  Hanes — Winston-Salem 

Jonesboro  Hgts. — Sanford 

Jones  Central — Jones 

Jonesville — Yadkin 

Jordan-Matthews — Chatham 

Junior — High  Point 

Junior — Leaksville 

Junior  High — Goldsboro 

Junior  High — Hickory 

Junior-Senior— 

Roanoke  Rapids 
Junius  H.  Rose — Greenville 
Kenly — Johnston 
Kernersville — Forsyth 
King — Stokes 
King  Creek — Caldwell 
Kiser — Greensboro 
Knightdale— Wake 
LaFayette — Harnett 
LaGrange — Lenoir 
Landis — Rowan 
Lansing — Ashe 
Lattimore — Cleveland 
Laurel  Hill — Scotland 
Laurinburg — Laurinburg 
Lawsonville — Stokes 
Leaksville-Spray  Jr. — 

Leaksville 
Ledford — Davidson 
Lee  H.  Edwards — Asheville 
Lee  Woodard — Wilson 
Leland — Brunswick 
Leicester — Buncombe 
Lenoir — Lenoir  (City) 
Lexington  Sr. — Lexington 
Liberty — Randolph 
Lilesville — Anson 
Lillington — Harnett 
Lincolnton — Lincolnton 
Lindley  Jr. — Greensboro 
Littlefleld — Robeson 
Littleton — Warren 
Long  Creek — Mecklenburg 
Long  Creek-Grady — Pender 
Lowell — Gaston 
Lowgap — Surry 
Lucama — Wilson 
Lumberton — Lumberton 
Madison — Madison 
Magnolia  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Maiden — Catawba 
Main  Street — Thomasville 
Manteo — Dare 
Marion — Marion 
Mars  Hill — Madison 
Mars  Hill — Bertie 
Marshall — Madison 
Marshville — Union 
Massey  Hill — Cumberland 
Matthews — Mecklenburg 
Maury — Greene 
Maxton — Maxton 
Mayodan — Rockingham 
McKee  Training — Jackson 
McLeansville — Guilford 
Meadow — Johnston 
Merry  Hill— Bertie 
Micaville — Yancey 
Micro — Johnston 
Middleburg — Vance 
Middlesex — Nash 
Mill  Spring— Polk 
Millbrook— Wake 
Millingport — Stanly 
Mills — Franklin 
Mills  River — Henderson 
Mineral  Springs — Forsyth 


School — Unit 

Mineral  Springs — Union 
Mingo — Sampson 
Moncure — Chatham 
Monticello— Guilford 
Mooresboro — Cleveland 
Morehead — Leaksville 
Morehead  City — Carteret 
Morganton — Morganton 
Moss  Hill — Lenoir 
Mountain  Park — Surry 
Mt.  Gilead — Montgomery 
Mt.  Holly— Gaston 
Mt.  Olive — Wayne 
Mt.  Pleasant — Cabarrus 
Mt.  Ulla— Rowan 
Mt.  Vernon — Rutherford 
Moyock — Currituck 
Murfreesboro — Hertford 
Murphy — Murphy 
Nahunta — Wayne 
Nakina — Columbus 
Nantahala — Macon 
Nashville — Nash 
Nathaniel  Greene — Guilford 
Nebo — McDowell 
Needham  Broughton— Raleigh 
New  Bern — New  Bern 
Newell — Mecklenburg 
New  Hanover-— New  Hanover 
New  Hope — Wayne 
Newland — Avery 
New  London — Stanly 
Newport — Carteret 
New  Salem — Union 
Newton-Conover — 

Newton-Conover 
No.  3  Township — Cleveland 
Norlina — Warren 
North— Wilkes 
Northern — Durham 
North  Brook  No.  1 — Lincoln 
North  Buncombe — Buncombe 
North  Cove — McDowell 
North  Davidson — Davidson 
North  Duplin — Duplin 
North  Edgecombe — Edgecombe 
North  Mecklenburg — 

Mecklenburg 
North  Wilkesboro — 

North  Wilkesboro 
Northwest — Forsyth 
Norwood — Stanly 
Oakboro — Stanly 
Oak  Hill — Burke 
Oak  Hill— Caldwell 
Oak  Hill— Granville 
Oakhurst — Mecklenburg 
Ocracoke — Hyde 
Odell — Cabarrus 
Old  Fort — McDowell 
Orrum— Robeson 
Orthopedic- — Gastonia 
Oxford— Oxford 
Pamlico  County — Pamlico 
Pantego — Beaufort 
Parkton — Robeson 
Paw  Creek — Mecklenburg 
Peachland — Anson 
Pembroke  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Penderlea — Pender 
Perquimans  County — 

Perquimans 
Piedmont — Cleveland 
Piedmont  Jr. — Charlotte 
Pikeville — Wayne 
Pilot — Davidson 
Pilot  Mountain — Surry 
Pinehurst — Pinehurst 
Pine  Forest — Cumberland 
Pine  Level — Johnston 
Pineville— Mecklenburg 
Piney  Creek — Alleghany 
Pine  Hall — Stokes 
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Pink  Hill— Lenoir 
Pinnacle — Stokes 
Pittsboro — Chatham 
Plain  View — Sampson 
Pleasant  Garden — Guilford 
Pleasant  Garden— McDowell 
Pleasant  Grove — Alamance 
Plymouth — Washington 
Polkton — Anson 
Polks  ville — Cleveland 
Princeton — Johnston 
Prince  Ibraham — Forsyth 
Prospect  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Prospect — Union 
Prospect  Hill— Caswell 
Proximity — Greensboro 
Ramseur — Randolph 
Randleman — Randolph 
Rankin — Guilford 
Red  Oak — Nash 
Red  Springs — Red  Springs 
Reeds — Davidson 
Reidsville — Reidsville 
Reynolds — Stokes 
Reynolds — Winston  -  Salem 
Richfield— Stanly 
Richlands — Onslow 
Rich  Square — Northampton 
Ridgecrest — Stanly 
Riverview — Ashe 
R.  M.  Wilson  Jr.— 

Rocky  Mount 
Robbins — Moore 
Robbinsville — Graham 
Robersonville — Martin 
Rockingham— Rockingham 
Rock  Ridge — Wilson 

I  Rock  Springs — Lincoln 
Rockwell — Rowan 

|  Rohanen — Richmond 
Rolesville — Wake 

j  Roper — Washington 

j  Roseboro — Sampson 
Rosewood — Wayne 

I  Rosman — Transylvania 

i  Rowland — Robeson 

i  Roxboro — Person 
Ruffin — Rockingham 

|  Rutherfordton-Spindale — 
Rutherford 

|  Salem — Burke 

4  Salemburg — Sampson 
!  Saluda— Polk 

i  Sandy  Ridge — Stokes 
i  Sanford  Central — Sanford 
1  Sanford  Junior — Sanford 

1  Saratoga — Wilson 

I)  Scotland  Neck— Halifax 
1  Scotts— Iredell 

I  Seaboard — Northampton 
I  Seagrove — Randolph 
jSedgefield  Jr. — Charlotte 
;  Selma — Johnston 
jSr.  High— Fayetteville 
Senior — Greensboro 
Senior— High  Point 


School — Unit 

Senior — Mt.  Airy 

Senior — Rocky  Mount 

Senior— Shelby 

Senior — Statesville 

Seven  Springs — Wayne 

Seventy-First — Cumberland 

Shallotte — Brunswick 

Sharon — Mecklenburg 

Shoals — Surry 

Silk  Hope — Chatham 

Sladesville — Hyde 

Smithfleld — Johnston 

Smyrna — Carteret 

Snow  Hill — Greene 

South  Edgecombe — Edgecombe 

Southern — Durham 

Southern  Pines — 

Southern  Pines 
South  Gastonia — Gaston 
Southport — Brunswick 
Southwest — Forsyth 
Southwood — Lenoir 
Sparta — Alleghany 
Spencer — Rowan 
Spring  Creek — Madison 
Spring  Hope — Nash 
Staley — Randolph 
Stanfleld— Stanly 
Stanley — Gaston 
Stantonsburg — Wilson 
Star — Montgomery 
Stecoah — Graham 
Stedman — Cumberland 
Stem — Granville 
Stokes— Pitt 
Stokesdale — Guilford 
Stoneville — Rockingham 
Stoney  Point — Alexander 
Stovall — Granville 
St.  Pauls— St.  Pauls 
St.  Stephens — Catawba 
Summerfield — Guilford 
Sumner — Guilford 
Sunbury — Gates 
Sunshine — Rutherford 
Swansboro — Onslow 
Sylva — Jackson 
Sylvan — Alamance 
Tabor  City — Columbus 
Tarboro — Tarboro 
Tar  Heel— Bladen 
Taylorsville — Alexander 
Technical— Charlotte 
Thomasboro — Mecklenburg 
Tipton  Hill— Mitchell 
Topsail — Pender 
Townsville — Vance 
Tri— Rutherford 
Trinity — Randolph 
Troutman — Iredell 
Troy — Montgomery 
Tryon— Gaston 
Tryon — Tryon 
Turkey — Sampson 
Union — Lincoln 
Union — Union 


School — Unit 

Union  Grove — Iredell 
Union  Mills— Rutherford 
Unionville — Union 
Valdese — Burke 
Vass-Lakeview — Moore 
Victory — Gaston 
Virginia -Carolina — Ashe 
Vocational — Leaksville 
Waccamaw — Columbus 
Waccamaw — Brunswick 
Waco — Cleveland 
Wadesboro — Wadesboro 
Wagram — Scotland 
Wake  Forest — Wake 
Wakelon — Wake 
Walkertown — Forsyth 
Wallace-Rose  Hill — Duplin 
Walnut — Madison 
Walnut  Cove — Stokes 
Walstonburg — Greene 
Walter  Bickett — Monroe 
Walter  Williams— Burlington 
Washington — Washington 
Waxhaw — Union 
Waynesville — Haywood 
Webster — Jackson 
Weeksville — Pasquotank 
Weldon — Weldon 
Wendell— Wake 
Wentworth — Rockingham 
Wesley  Chapel — Union 
West  Edgecombe — Edgecombe 
West  End — Moore 
Westfleld— Surry 
West  High— Wilkes 
West  Hyde— Hyde 
West  Martin — Martin 
West  Mecklenburg — 

Mecklenburg 
Westmore — Moore 
West  Yadkin— Yadkin 
Wheat  Swamp — Lenoir 
Whitakers — Nash 
White  Oak— Bladen 
White  Oak — Onslow 
White  Plains— Surry 
White  Rock — Madison 
Whiteville— Whiteville 
Wide  Awake — Bladen 
Williams — Columbus 
Williamston — Martin 
Wilson's  Mills — Johnston 
Wilton — Granville 
Windsor — Bertie 
Winecoff — Cabarrus 
Wingate — Union 
Winterville— Pitt 
Wm.  R.  Davie— Halifax 
Woodland — Northampton 
Woodleaf — Rowan 
Woodville-Lewiston — Bertie 
Yadkinville  —Yadkin 
Youngsville — Franklin 
Zeb  Vance — Vance 


JAcademy  Heights — Pinehurst 
Aggrey  Memorial — Rowan 
Anson  Training — Wadesboro 
Ansonville — Anson 

pex — Wake 

rmour — Columbus 

rmstrong — Cumberland 

rtesia — Columbus 

tkins — Kinston 

tkins — Winston  -  Salem 

yden— Pitt 

eaufort  Co. — Beaufort 


NEGRO 


B.  T.  Washington- 
Rocky  Mount 
Belhaven — Beaufort 
Belmont — Gaston 
Berkley — Moore 
Berry  O'Kelly— Wake 
Bethel— Pitt 
Bladen  Central — Bladen 
Booker  T.  Washington — Bladen 
Boone — Watauga 
Booneville — Yadkin 
Brown  Summit — Guilford 


Brunswick  Training — 

Brunswick 
Buckland — Gates 
Burgaw — Pender 
C.  G.  White— Bertie 
C.  S.  Brown— Hertford 
Camp — Cleveland 
Carver — Forsyth 
Carver — Rutherford 
Catawba — Catawba 
Central — Asheboro 
Central — Wayne 
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Cha  dbourn — Columbus 
Chapel— Macon 
Charity — Duplin 
Chestnut — Cumberland 
Church  Street— Thomasville 
Clear  Creek — Mecklenburg 
Clear  Run— Sampson 
R.  A.  Clement — Rowan 
Cleveland  Training— Shelby 
Columbia  Hgts.  Jr. — 

Winston- Salem 
Compact— Cleveland 
Conetoe — Edgecombe 
Cooper — Johnston 
County  Training — Johnston 
County  Training — Maxton 
County  Training— Pitt 
Creedmoor— Granville 
Currituck  Union — Currituck 
Darden — Wilson 
Davidson — Kings  Mountain 
Deep  Creek — Anson 
Dillard— Goldsboro 
Dunbar — Lexington 
Dunbar — Mooresville 
Dunbar — Rowan 
Douglas — Cleveland 
Douglas — Leaksville 
DuBois — Wake 
Dudley — Greensboro 
E.  E.  Smith— Fayetteville 
East  Arcardia— Bladen 
East  End — Martin 
Eastman — Halifax 
Edenton — Edenton 
Elk  Park — Avery 
Englehard  Ridge — Hyde 
Eppes — Greenville 
Faison — Duplin 
Farmville — Pitt 
Florence — Guilford 
Franklin  Training— Franklin 
Frederick  Douglas— Elm  City 
Freedman — Lenoir 
Fremont — Fremont 
Frink— Lenoir 
Fuquay  Springs — Wake 
G.  W.  Carver— Edgecombe 
Garner — Wake 

Geo.  W.  Carver— Kannapolis 
Georgetown — Onslow 
Gethsemane — Rutherford 
Graham — Alamance 
Granite  Quarry — Rowan 
Green  Bethel — Cleveland 
Greene  Training — Greene 
Gumberry  H. — Northampton 
Halifax  Training— Weldon 
Hargrove — Sampson 
Harnett  Training — Harnett 
Harrison — Johnston 
Henderson  Institute — 

Henderson 
Henry  Grove — Anson 
Highland — Gastonia 
Hillsboro — Orange 
Hillside  Park— Durham 
Hilly  Branch — Robeson 
Hudgins — Marion 
Huntersville — Mecklenburg 
Hyde  Co.  Training — Hyde 
Inborden — Halifax 


School — Unit 

Jackson  High — Jackson 

Jas.  A.  Whitted,  Jr. — Durham 

(City) 
Joe  Toler — Granville 
John  A.  Chaloner — 

Roanoke  Rapids 
John  Chavis — Cherryville 
John  R.  Hawkins — Warren 
Johnsonville — Harnett 
Jones,  P.  S— Washington  (City) 
Jones — Jones 
J.  S.  Waters— Chatham 
J.  T.  Barber — New  Bern 
J.  W.  Ligon  Jr.-Sr— Raleigh 
Kenansville — Duplin 
Kimberly  Park  Jr. — 

Winston-Salem 
Kingsville — Stanly 
Laurinburg — Laurinburg 
Lewiston — Bertie 
Liberty — Randolph 
Lincoln — Brunswick 
Lincoln— Chapel  Hill 
Lincoln  Academy — Gaston 
Lincoln  Heights — Wilkes 
Lincoln  St. — Greensboro 
Little  River — Durham 
Lockhart — Wake 
Logan — Concord 
Madison — Madison 
Marion  Anderson — Camden 
Marshville — Union 
Mary  Potter — Oxford 
Mclver — Halifax 
Mill  Grove — Durham 
Mineral  Springs — Richmond 
Mitchell — Lincoln 
Mocksville — Davie 
Monroe  Ave. — Monroe 
Moore,  P.  W.— Elizabeth  City 
Morganton — Morganton 
Morningside — Statesville 
Morven — Morven 
Mount  Airy — Mount  Airy 
Mt.  Olive — Columbus 
Mt.  Olive — Wayne 
Nash  Training — Nash 
Newbold — Lincoln 
Newbold  Training — Craven 
Newton — Newton-Conover 
Ninth  Ave. — Hendersonville 
Northwest — Charlotte 
Oak  City — Martin 
Oak  Ridge — Robeson 
Pamlico  Training — Pamlico 
Peabody — Montgomery 
Perrys — Franklin 
Person  Training — Person 
Perquimans  Training — 

Perquimans 
Pikeville  Training — Wayne 
Pinckney — Moore 
Pineville — Mecklenburg 
Pitts  boro — Chatham 
Plato  Price — Mecklenburg 
Pleasant  Grove — Alamance 
Polkton — Anson 
Pope,  C.  F. — Pender 
Price — Salisbury 
Price,  J.  C. — Greensboro 
Proctorville — Robeson 
Queen  St. — Carteret 


School — Unit 

Red  Springs — Red  Springs 
Redstone  Academy — 

Lumberton 
Rena  Bullock— Guilford 
Ridgeview — Hickory 
Roanoke — Dare 
Robt,  L.  Van— Hertford 
Rockingham — Rockingha  m 
Rocky  Point — Pender 
Roper — Washington 
Roseboro — Sampson 
Rosenwald — Fairmont 
Sampson  Training — Clinton. 
Savannah — Lenoir 
Scotland  Neck — Halifax 
Second  Ward — Charlotte 
Sedalia — Guilford 
Sellars-Gunn — Burlington 
Shaw,  G.  C— Granville 
Shawtown— Harnett 
Shepard — Wake 
Siler  City — Chatham 
Southside — Robeson 
Spaulding— Nash 
Spaulding-Monroe— Bladeni 
Speight — Wilson 
Springfield — Wilson 
St.  Pauls— St.  Pauls 
Stephens-Lee — Asheville 
Sterling — Mecklenburg 
Summerfield — Guilford 
Swift  Creek — Nash 
S.  W.  Snowden — Beaufort 
T.  S.  Cooper— Gates 
Tabor  City — Columbus 
Tarboro — Tarboro 
Texana — Murphy 
Tryon  (Embury) — Tryon 
Tyrrell  Training — Tyrrell 
Tucker's  Grove — Lincoln 
Union  No.  1 — Scotland 
Union  No.  2 — Scotland 
Unity — Iredell 
Upchurch — Hoke 
Vanceboro — Craven 
W.  B.  Wicker— Lee 
W.  S.  Creecy — Northampton 
W.  S.  Etheridge— Bertie 
W.  S.  King— Carteret 
Walnut  Cove — Stokes 
Warren  Training — Warren 
Warsaw — Duplin 
Washington — Cleveland 
Washington — Raleigh 
Washington — Reidsville 
Washington  Dr. — Fayetteville 
West  Badin— Stanly 
West  Southern  Pines — 

Southern  Pines 
Western  Union — Union 
Whiteville— Whiteville 
William  Penn— High  Point 
Williamson — Wilson 
Williamston — Martin 
Willis  Hare — Northampton 
Williston — New  Hanover 
Williston  Jr. — New  Hanover 
Winchester  Ave. — Monroe 
Winterville— Pitt 
Woodington — Lenoir 
Yancey  ville — Caswell 
York  Road  Jr. — Charlotte 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

State  Superintendent  Address 

Alabama  A.  R.  Meadows  Montgomery 

Alaska  Don  M.  Dafoe  Juneau 

American  Samoa  Donald  Rothschild  Pago  Pago 

Arizona  M.  L.  Brooks,  Phoenix 

Arkansas  A.  W.  Ford  Little  Rock 

California  Roy  E.  Simpson  „  Sacramento  14 

Canal  Zone  Sigurd  M.  Esser  Balboa  Heights,  C.  Z. 

Colorado  H.  Grant  Vest  Denver  2 

Connecticut  William  J.  Sanders  Hartford  15 

Delaware  George  R.  Miller,  Jr  Dover 

Florida  Thomas  D.  Bailey  Tallahassee 

Georgia  M.  D.  Collins  Atlanta 

Guam  John  S.  Haitema  Agana 

Hawaii  .Clayton  J.  Chamberlain  Honolulu 

Idaho  Alton  B.  Jones  Boise 

Illinois  Vernon  L.  Nickell  Springfield 

Indiana  Wilbur  Young  Indianapolis  4 

Iowa  J.  C.  Wright  Des  Moines  19 

Kansas  A.  F.  Throckmorton  Topeka 

Kentucky  Robert  R.  Martin  _  Frankfort 

Louisiana  -S.  M.  Jackson  Baton  Rouge  4 

Maine  -  -Warren  G.  Hill  Augusta 

Maryland  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr  Baltimore  1 

Massachusetts  John  J.  Desmond,  Jr  Boston  16 

Michigan  ~  -Clair  L.  Taylor  Lansing  2 

Minnesota  -Dean  M.  Schweickhard  St.  Paul  1 

Mississippi   J.  M.  Tubb  Jackson  106 

Missouri  -Hubert  Wheeler  Jefferson  City 

Montana  Harriet  Miller  „  Helena 

Nebraska  _  Freeman  B.  Decker  Lincoln  9 

Nevada  „  -Byron  F.  Stetler  Carson  City 

New  Hampshire  Austin  J.  McCaffrey  Concord 

New  Jersey  _  Frederick  M.  Raubinger  Trenton  8 

New  Mexico  George  Lusk  Santa  Fe 

New  York  James  E.  Allen,  Jr  Albany  1 

North  Carolina  Chas.  F.  Carroll  Raleigh 

(North  Dakota  -M.  F.  Peterson  Bismarck 

Ohio  „    Jt.  M.  Eyman  Columbus  15 

Oklahoma  Oliver  Hodge  Oklahoma  City  5 

^Oregon   Rex  Putnam  Salem 

[Pennsylvania  Charles  H.  Boehm  Harrisburg 

Puerto  Rico  Francisco  Collazo  Hato  Rey 

Rhode  Island  Michael  F.  Walsh  Providence  3 

South  Carolina  Jessie  T.  Anderson  Columbia 

South  Dakota  H.  S.  Freeman  Pierre 

Tennessee  Quill  E.  Cope  Nashville  3 

Texas    J.  W.  Edgar  „  Austin  11 

ytah  _E.  Allen  Bateman  Sale  Lake  City  1 

Vermont    A.  John  Holden,  Jr  Montpelier 

Virginia  Davis  Y.  Paschall  Richmond  16 

Virgin  Islands  Jane  E.  Tuitt,  Acting  Charlotte  Amalie  (St.  Thomas) 

Vashington  Lloyd  J.  Andrews  Olympia 

Vest  Virginia  R.  Virgil  Rohrbough  Charleston  5 

Visconsin  G.  E.  Watson  Madison  2 

Vyoming  Velma  Linford  Cheyenne 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
BOOK  PUBLISHERS 

Publisher  Representative 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  181  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Paul  B.  Price,  1089  Evergreen,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
American  Book  Co.,  300  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  2,  Ohio  J.  C.  Rich,  Jr.,  Candler,  N.  C. 

J.  S.  Blair,  Wallace,  N.  C. 
Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  1632  Indiana  Ave.,  1900  N.  Narragansett,  Chicago  39,  111. 

Fred  Arrowood,  Box  368,  Bessemer  City,  N.  C. 
Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  111  Carl  L.  Stracener,  Peoria,  111. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 

The  Child's  World,  Chicago,  Child's  World,  Inc.  K.  G.  Phillips,  Box  1116,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Collier's  Encyclopedia,  New  York,  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  C.  C.  Haworth,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 

H.  H.  DeLong,  Box  1213,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
F.  E.  Compton  Co.,  Chicago  James  A.  Bunn,  2675  Club  Park  Rd.,  Winston-Salem 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  E.  Taylor,  1201  Marlwood  Ter.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Watson  Lambeth,  Box,  Mebane,  N.  C. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Chicago  Levi  W.  Teague,  Taylorsville,  N.  C. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


CONSTRUCTION 

CHAPTER  40.    EMINENT  DOMAIN 

Article  1.    Right  of  Eminent  Domain. 

§  40-6.    Condemnation  by  schools  for  water  supply. — If  the 

school  authorities  mentioned  in  subsection  5  of  §  40-2  shall  be 
unable  to  agree  with  the  owners  of  any  lands  which,  or  the  use 
of  which,  it  is  necessary  to  appropriate  in  obtaining  a  pure 
and  adequate  water  supply  for  the  school,  they  shall  file  a 
petition  for  the  condemnation  of  such  lands  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  In  addition  to  the  particulars 
required  to  be  set  out  in  §  40-12,  the  petition  shall  rate  whether 
the  water  supply  is  desired  to  be  obtained  from  a  spring,  from 
a  stream,  or  by  digging  artesian  wells.  The  proceedings  for  such 
condemnation  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  chapter. 
No  greater  amount  of  land  in  area  or  width  shall  be  condemned 
under  this  section  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  pure  and 
adequate  water  supply. 

Any  person  holding  title  to  land  upon  which  any  school, 
public  or  private,  is  located  is  empowered  to  obtain  water 
supplies  from  the  springs,  streams  or  artesian  wells  the  use 
of  which  is  acquired  under  this  section  by  building  intakes, 
reservoirs,  digging  ditches,  laying  pipes  or  doing  such  other 
things  as  may  be  needful  to  obtain  the  water  supply.  (1907,  c. 
1671  ;C.  S.,  s.  1710.) 

Article  2.   Condemnation  Proceedings. 

§  40-11.    Proceedings  when  parties  cannot  agree. — If  any 

corporation,  enumerated  in  §  40-2,  possessing  by  law  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  in  this  State,  is  unable  to  agree  for  the 
purchase  of  any  real  estate  required  for  purposes  of  its  incor- 
poration or  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  chapter,  it  shall 
have  the  right  to  acquire  fee  simple  title  to  such  real  estate 
or  an  easement  in  such  real  estate  in  the  manner  and  by  the 
special  proceedings  herein  prescribed.  (1871-2,  c.  138,  s.  13; 
Code,  ss.  1943,  2009;  1885,  c.  168;  1893,  c.  63;  1899,  c.  64;  1901, 
cc.  6,  41,  s.  2;  1903,  c.  159,  s.  16;  c.  562;  Rev.,  s.  2579;  C.  S.,  s. 
1715;  1951,  c.  59,  s.  1.) 

§  40-12.    Petition  filed;  contains  what;  copy  served. — For  the 

purpose  of  acquiring  such  title  the  corporation,  or  the  owner  of 
the  land  sought  to  be  condemned,  may  present  a  petition  to  the 
clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  real  estate 
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described  in  the  petition  is  situated,  praying  for  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  of  appraisal.  Such  petition  shall  be  signed  and 
verified  according  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  such  court;  and 
if  filed  by  the  corporation  it  must  contain  a  description  of  the 
real  estate  which  the  corporation  seeks  to  acquire;  and  it  must, 
in  effect,  state  that  the  corporation  is  duly  incorporated,  and  that 
it  is  its  intention  in  good  faith  to  conduct  and  carry  on  the  public 
business  authorized  by  its  charter,  stating  in  detail  the  nature 
of  such  public  business,  and  the  specific  use  of  such  land;  that 
the  land  described  in  the  petition  is  required  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  proposed  business,  and  that  the  corporation  has 
not  been  able  to  acquire  title  thereto,  and  the  reason  of  such 
inability.  The  petition,  whether  filed  by  the  corporation  or  the 
owner  of  the  land,  must  also  state  the  names  and  places  of 
residence  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  the  same  can  by  reasonable 
diligence  be  ascertained,  who  own  or  have,  or  claim  to  own  or 
have,  estates  or  interests  in  the  said  real  estate;  and  if  any 
such  persons  are  infants,  their  ages,  as  near  as  may  be,  must  be 
stated ;  and  if  any  such  persons  are  idiots  or  persons  of  unsound 
mind  or  are  unknown,  that  fact  must  be  stated,  together  with 
such  other  allegations  and  statements  of  liens  or  encumbrances 
on  said  real  estate  as  the  corporation  or  the  owner  may  see  fit 
to  make.  A  summons  as  in  other  cases  of  special  proceedings, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  petition,  must  be  served  on  all 
persons  whose  interests  are  to  be  affected  by  the  proceedings, 
at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  hearing  of  the  same  by  the  court. 
(1871-2,  c.  138,  s.  14;  Code,  s.  1944;  1893,  c.  396;  Rev.,  s.  2580: 
1907,  c.  783,  s.  3;  C.  S.,  s.  1716.) 

§  40-13.  How  process  served. — The  summons  and  a  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  served  in  the  same  manner  as  in  special 
proceedings.  (1871-2,  c.  138,  s.  14;  Code,  s.  1944;  Rev.,  s.  2581; 
C.  S.,  s.  1717.) 

§40-14.  Service  where  parties  unknown. — If  the  person  on 
whom  such  service  of  summons  and  petition  is  to  be  made  is 
unknown,  or  his  residence  is  unknown  and  cannot  by  reasonable 
diligence  be  ascertained,  then  such  service  may  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  court,  by  publishing  a  notice,  stating  the 
time  and  place  within  which  such  person  must  appear  and  plead, 
the  object  thereof,  with  a  description  of  the  land  to  be  affected 
by  the  proceedings,  in  a  paper,  if  there  be  one,  printed  in  the 
county  where  the  land  is  situated,  once  in  each  week,  for  four 
weeks  previous  to  the  time  fixed  by  the  court,  and  if  there  be 
no  paper  printed  in  such  county,  then  in  a  newspaper  printed 
in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  (Code,  s.  1944,  subsec.  5 ;  Rev.,  s.  2582 ; 
C  b.,  s.  1718.) 

§  40-15.  Orders  served  as  in  special  proceedings  in  absence 
or  other  provision.— In  all  cases  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
tor,  service  of  orders,  notices,  and  other  papers  in  the  special 
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proceedings  authorized  by  this  chapter  may  be  made  as  in  other 
special  proceedings.  (Code,  s.  1944,  subsec.  7 ;  Rev.,  s.  2583 ;  C.  S., 
s.  1719.) 

§  40-16.  Answer  to  petition;  hearing;  commissioners  ap- 
pointed.— On  presenting  such  petition  to  the  superior  court,  with 
proof  of  service  of  a  copy  thereof,  and  of  the  summons,  all  or 
any  of  the  persons  whose  estates  or  interests  are  to  be  affected 
by  the  proceedings  may  answer  such  petition  and  show  cause 
against  granting  the  prayer  of  the  same,  and  may  disprove  any 
of  the  facts  alleged  in  it.  The  court  shall  hear  the  proofs  and 
allegations  of  the  parties,  and  if  no  sufficient  cause  is  shown 
against  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  it  shall  make  an 
order  for  the  appointment  of  three  disinterested  and  competent 
free-holders  who  reside  in  the  county  where  the  premises  are 
to  be  appraised,  for  the  purposes  of  the  company,  and  shall  fix 
the  time  and  place  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners. 
(1871-2,  c.  138,  s.  15;  Code,  s.  1945;  Rev.,  s.  2584;  C.  S.,  s.  1720.) 

§  40-17.  Powers  and  duties  of  commissioners. — The  com- 
missioners, before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  that  they  will  fairly  and  im- 
partially appraise  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  petition.  Any  one 
of  them  may  issue  subpoenas,  administer  oaths  to  witnesses, 
and  any  two  of  them  may  adjourn  the  proceedings  before  them 
from  time  to  time,  in  their  discretion.  Whenever  they  meet, 
except  by  the  appointment  of  the  court  or  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, they  shall  cause  ten  days  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be 
given  to  the  parties  who  are  to  be  affected  by  their  proceedings, 
or  their  attorney  or  agent.  They  shall  view  the  premises  described 
in  the  petition,  hear  the  proofs  and  allegations  of  the  parties, 
and  reduce  the  testimony,  if  any  is  taken  by  them  to  writing;  and 
after  the  testimony  is  closed  in  each  case  and  without  any 
unnecessary  delay,  and  before  proceeding  to  the  examination 
of  any  other  claim,  a  majority  of  them  all  being  present  and 
acting,  shall  ascertain  and  determine  the  compensation  which 
ought  justly  to  be  made  by  the  corporation  to  the  party  or 
parties  owning  or  interested  in  the  real  estate  appraised  by 
them.  They  shall  report  the  same  to  the  court  within  ten  days. 
(1871-2,  c.  138,  ss.  16-18;  Code,  s.  1946;  1891,  c.  160;  Rev.,  s. 
2585;  C.  S.,  s.  1721.) 

§  40-18.  Form  of  Commissioners'  report. — When  the  com- 
missioners shall  have  assessed  the  damages,  they  shall  forthwith 
make  and  subscribe  a  written  report  of  their  proceedings,  in 
substance  as  follows: 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  County  . 

We,  ,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  court 

to  assess  the  damages  that  have  been  and  will  be  sustained 
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by    ,  the  owner  of  certain  land  lying  in  the  county 

of  ,  which  the  corporation  proposes  to  condemn 

for  its  use,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  met  on  (or  the 

day  to  which  we  were  regularly  adjourned),  and,  having  first 
been  duly  sworn,  we  visited  the  premises  of  the  owner,  and  after 
taking  into  full  consideration  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
land  aforesaid,  the  additional  fencing  likely  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  work  of  the  corporation  and  all  other  inconveniences 
likely  to  result  to  the  owner,  we  have  estimated  and  do  assess 
the  damages  aforesaid  at  the  sum  of  $  

We  have  estimated  the  special  benefits  which  the  said  owner 
will  receive  from  the  construction  of  said  works  to  be  the  sum 

of  $  

Given  under  our  hands,  the  day  of  , 

A.  D.  19   (R.  C,  c.  61,  s.  17;  1874-5,  c.  83;  Code,  s.  1700; 

Rev.,  s.  2586;  C.  S.,  s.  1722.) 

§  40-19.  Exceptions  to  report;  hearing;  appeal;  when  title 
vests;  restitution. — Within  twenty  days  after  filing  the  report 
the  corporation  or  any  person  interested  in  the  said  land  may  file 
exceptions  to  said  report,  and  upon  the  determination  of  the  same 
by  the  court,  either  party  to  the  proceedings  may  appeal  to  the 
court  at  term,  and  thence,  after  judgment,  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  court  or  judge  on  the  hearing  may  direct  a  new  appraisal, 
modify  or  confirm  the  report,  or  make  such  order  in  the  premises 
as  to  him  shall  seem  right  and  proper.  If  the  said  corporation, 
at  the  time  of  the  appraisal,  shall  pay  into  court  the  sum  ap- 
praised by  the  commissioners,  then  and  in  the  event  the  said 
corporation  may  enter,  take  possession  of,  and  hold  said  lands, 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  the  appeal,  and  until  the  final 
judgment  rendered  on  said  appeal.  And  if  there  shall  be  no  appeal, 
or  if  the  final  judgment  rendered  upon  said  petition  and  proceed- 
ings shall  be  in  favor  of  the  corporation,  and  upon  the  payment 
by  said  corporation  of  the  sum  adjudged,  together  with  the 
costs  and  counsel  fees  allowed  by  the  court,  into  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  superior  court,  then  and  in  that  event  all  persons 
who  have  been  made  parties  to  the  proceedings  shall  be  divested 
and  barred  of  all  right,  estate  and  interest  in  such  easement  in 
such  real  estate  during  the  corporate  existence  of  the  corpora- 
tion aforesaid  or  if  the  proceedings  have  been  instituted  by 
such  corporation  to  acquire  a  fee  simple  title  to  such  real  estate, 
then  all  persons  who  have  been  made  parties  to  the  proceedings 
shall  be  divested  and  barred  of  all  right,  title  and  interest  in 
such  real  estate.  The  original  of  such  judgment  or  a  certified 
copy  thereof,  such  original  or  certified  copy  to  be  under  the 
seal  of  the  court  if  recorded  outside  the  county  in  which  the 
court  rendering  the  judgment  is  located,  shall  be  registered  in 
the  county  where  the  land  is  situated,  and  the  original  judgment 
or  a  certified  copy  thereof  or  a  certified  copy  of  the  registered 
instrument  may  be  given  in  evidence  in  all  actions  and  proceed- 
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ings  as  deeds  for  land  are  now  allowed  to  be  read  in  evidence. 
All  real  estate  acquired  by  any  corporation  under  and  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  for  its  purposes  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  acquired  for  the  public  use.  But  if  the  court  shall  refuse 
to  condemn  the  land,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  the  use  of  such 
corporation,  then,  and  in  that  event,  the  money  paid  into  court, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  adjudged,  shall  be  refunded  to 
the  corporation.  And  the  corporation  shall  have  no  right  to 
hold  said  land  not  condemned,  but  shall  surrender  the  possession 
of  the  same,  on  demand,  to  the  owner  or  owners,  or  his  or  their 
agent  or  attorney.  And  the  court  or  judge  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  make  such  orders,  judgments  and  decrees,  and 
issue  such  executions  and  other  process  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  final  judgment  rendered  in  such  proceed- 
ings. If  the  amount  adjudged  to  be  paid  the  owner  of  any 
property  condemned  under  this  chapter  shall  not  be  paid  within 
one  year  after  final  judgment  in  the  proceeding,  the  right  under 
the  judgment  to  take  the  property  or  rights  condemned  shall 
ipso  facto  cease  and  determine,  but  the  claimant  under  the 
judgment  shall  still  remain  liable  for  all  amounts  adjudged 
against  him  except  the  consideration  for  the  property.  (Code,  s. 
1946,  1893,  c.  148;  Rev.,  s.  2587;  1915,  c.  207;  C.  S.,  s.  1723; 
1951,  c.  59,  s.  2;  1955,  c.  29,  s.  1.) 

§  40-20.    Provision  for  jury  trial  on  exceptions  to  report. — If 

any  action  or  proceeding  by  any  railroad  or  other  corporation  to 
acquire  rights  of  way  or  real  estate  for  the  use  of  such  railroad 
or  corporation,  and  in  any  action  or  proceeding  by  any  city  or 
town  to  acquire  any  real  property  or  easements  with  respect 
thereto  or  rights  of  way  for  streets,  any  person  interested  in 
the  land,  or  the  city,  town,  railroad  or  other  corporation  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  the  amount  of  damages  assessed  by  the 
commissioners  or  jurors  heard  and  determined  upon  appeal 
before  a  jury  of  the  superior  court  in  term,  if  upon  the  hear- 
ing of  such  appeal  a  trial  by  jury  be  demanded.  (1893,  c.  148; 
Rev.,  s.  2588;  C.  S.,  s.  1724;  1957,  c.  582.) 

§  40-21.  When  benefits  exceed  damage,  corporation  pays 
costs. — In  any  case  where  the  benefits  to  the  land  caused  by 
the  erection  of  the  railroad,  street  railway,  telephone,  telegraph, 
water  supply,  bridge,  or  electric  power  or  lighting  plant  or  other 
structure,  are  ascertained  to  exceed  the  damages  to  the  land, 
then  the  corporation  acquiring  the  same  by  right  of  eminent 
domain  shall  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  except  as  provided 
by  law,  and  shall  not  have  a  judgment  for  the  excess  of  benefits 
over  the  damage.  (1891,  c.  160;  Rev.,  s.  2589;  C.  S.,  s.  1725.) 

§  40-22.  Title  of  infants,  persons  non  compos,  and  trustees 
without  power  of  sale,  acquired.— In  case  any  title  or  interest 
in  real  estate  required  by  any  corporation  for  its  purposes  shall 
be  vested  in  any  trustee  not  authorized  to  sell,  release  and  convey 
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the  same,  or  in  any  infant,  idiot,  or  person  of  unsound  mind, 
the  superior  court  shall  have  power,  by  a  special  proceeding,  on 
petition,  to  authorize  and  empower  such  trustee  or  the  general 
guardian  or  committee  of  such  infant,  idiot,  or  person  of  unsound 
mind,  to  sell  and  convey  the  same  to  such  corporation,  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  just;  and  in  case  any  such  infant,  idiot,  or 
person  of  unsound  mind  has  no  general  guardian  or  committee, 
the  said  court  may  appoint  a  special  guardian  or  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  sale,  release  or  conveyance,  and 
may  require  such  security  from  such  general  or  special  guardian 
or  committee  as  said  court  may  deem  proper.  But  before  any 
conveyance  or  release  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  executed, 
the  terms  on  which  the  same  is  to  be  executed  shall  be  reported 
to  the  court  on  oath ;  and  if  the  court  is  satisfied  that  such  terms 
are  just  to  the  party  interested  in  such  real  estate,  the  court  shall 
confirm  the  report  and  direct  the  proper  conveyance  or  release 
to  be  executed,  which  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  executed 
by  an  owner  of  said  land  having  legal  power  to  sell  and  convey 
the  same.  (1871-2,  c.  138,  s.  28;  Code,  s.  1956;  Rev.,  s.  2590; 
C.  S.,  s.  1726.) 


§  40-23.  Rights  of  claimants  of  fund  determined. — If  there 
are  adverse  and  conflicting  claimants  to  the  money,  or  any  part 
of  it,  to  be  paid  as  compensation  for  the  real  estate  taken,  the 
court  may  direct  the  money  to  be  paid  into  the  said  court  by  the 
corporation,  and  may  determine  who  is  entitled  to  the  same  and 
direct  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  paid,  and  may  in  its  discretion 
order  a  reference  to  ascertain  the  facts  on  which  such  determina- 
tion and  order  are  to  be  made.  (1871-2,  c.  138,  s.  19;  Code,  s. 
1947;  Rev.,  s.  2591;  C.  S„  s.  1727.) 


40-24.  Attorney  for  unknown  parties  appointed;  pleadings 
amended;  new  commissioners  appointed. — The  court  shall  appoint 
some  competent  attorney  to  appear  for  and  protect  the  rights 
of  any  party  in  interest  who  is  unknown  or  whose  residence  is 
unknown,  and  who  has  not  appeared  in  the  proceedings  by  an 
attorney  or  agent,  and  shall  make  an  allowance  to  said  attorney 
for  his  services,  which  shall  be  taxed  in  the  bill  of  costs.  The 
court  shall  also  have  power  at  any  time  to  amend  any  defect 
or  informality  m  any  of  the  special  proceedings  authorized  by  this 
chapter  as  may  be  necessary,  or  to  cause  new  parties  to  be  added, 
and  to  direct  such  further  notices  to  be  given  to  any  party  in 
interest  as  it  deems  proper ;  and  also  to  appoint  other  commis- 
sioners in  place  of  any  who  shall  die,  refuse  or  neglect  to 
serve  or  be  incapable  of  serving.  (1871-2,  c.  138,  s.  20;  Code,  s. 
1948;  Rev.,  s.  2592  C.  S.,  s.  1728.) 

§  40-25.  Court  may  make  rules  of  procedure  in.-— In  all  cases 
ol  appraisal  under  this  chapter  where  the  mode  or  manner 
ot  conducting  all  or  any  of  the  proceedings  to  the  appraisal 
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and  the  proceedings  consequent  thereon  are  not  expressly- 
provided  for  by  the  statute,  the  courts  before  whom  such 
proceedings  may  be  pending  shall  have  the  power  to  make  all 
the  necessary  orders  and  give  the  proper  directions  to  carry 
into  effect  the  object  and  intent  of  this  chapter,  and  the 
practice  in  such  cases  shall  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to 
the  ordinary  practice  in  such  courts.  (1871-2,  c.  138,  s.  21;  Code, 
s.  1949;  Rev.,  s.  2593;  C.  S.,  s.  1729.) 

§  40-26.  Change  of  ownership  pending  proceedings. — When 
any  proceedings  of  appraisal  shall  have  been  commenced,  no 
change  of  ownership  by  voluntary  conveyance  or  transfer  of  the 
real  estate  or  other  subject  matter  of  the  appraisal,  or  any 
interest  therein,  shall  in  any  manner  affect  such  proceedings, 
but  the  same  may  be  carried  on  and  perfected  as  if  no  such 
conveyance  or  transfer  had  been  made  or  attempted  to  be  made. 
(1871-2,  c.  138,  s.  22;  Code,  s.  1950;  Rev.,  s.  2594;  C.  S.,  s.  1730.) 

§  40-27.  Defective  title;  how  cured. — If  at  any  time  after 
an  attempt  to  acquire  title  by  appraisal  of  damages  or  otherwise 
it  shall  be  found  that  the  title  thereby  attempted  to  be  acquired 
is  defective,  the  corporation  may  proceed  anew  to  acquire 
or  perfect  such  title  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  appraisal  had 
been  made,  and  at  any  stage  of  such  new  proceedings  the  court 
may  authorize  the  corporation,  if  in  posession,  to  continue 
in  possession,  and  if  not  in  possession,  to  take  possession  and  use 
such  real  estate  during  the  pendency  and  until  the  final  con- 
clusion of  such  new  proceedings,  and  may  stay  all  actions  or  pro- 
ceedings against  the  corporation  on  account  thereof,  on  such 
corporation  paying  into  court  a  sufficient  sum  or  giving  security 
as  the  court  may  direct  to  pay  the  compensation  therefor  when 
finally  ascertained,  and  in  every  such  case  the  party  interested 
in  such  real  estate  may  conduct  the  proceedings  to  a  conclusion 
if  the  corporation  delays  or  omits  to  prosecute  the  same.  (1871-2, 
c.  138,  s.  23;  Code,  s.  1951;  Rev.,  s.  2595;  C.  S.,  s.  1731.) 

§  40-28.  Title  to  State  lands  acquired. — The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  have  power  to  grant  to  any  railroad  company  any 
land  belonging  to  the  people  of  this  State  which  may  be  required 
for  the  purposes  of  its  road,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
on  by  them,  or  such  company  may  acquire  title  thereto  by 
appraisal,  as  in  the  case  of  lands  owned  by  individuals;  and 
if  any  land  belonging  to  a  county  or  town  is  required  by  any 
company  for  the  purposes  of  the  road,  the  county  or  town 
officers  having  the  charge  of  such  land  may  grant  such  land  to 
such  company  for  such  compensation  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
(1871-2,  c.  138,  s.  27;  Code,  s.  1955;  Rev.,  s.  2596;  C.  S.,  s.  1732.) 

§  40-29.  Quantity  which  may  be  condemned  for  certain 
purposes. — 

1.  Right  of  way  of  railroad. — The  width  of  the  land  condemned 
for  any  railroad  shall  not  be  less  than  eighty  feet  nor  more 
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than  one  hundred,  except  where  the  road  may  run  through  a 
town,  when  it  may  be  of  less  width ;  or  where  there  may  be  deep 
cuts  or  high  embankments,  when  it  may  be  of  greater  width. 

2.  Plankroads,  etc. — No  greater  width  of  land  than  sixty  feet 
shall  be  condemned  for  the  use  of  any  plankroad,  tramroad,  canal, 
street  railway  or  turnpike;  or  greater  width  than  sixteen  feet 
for  the  use  of  any  flume. 

3.  Depot  or  station. — No  greater  quantity  of  land  than  two 
acres,  contiguous  to  any  railroad,  plankroad,  tramroad,  turn- 
pike, flume,  or  canal,  shall  be  condemned  at  one  place  for  a 
depot  or  station.  (1852,  c.  92;  R.  C,  c.  61,  ss.  27,  28,  29;  1874-5, 
c.  83 ;  Code,  ss.  1707,  1708,  1709 ;  Rev.,  s.  2597 ;  1907,  c.  39 ;  C, 
S.,  s.  1733.) 


CHAPTER  58.  INSURANCE 
SUBCHAPTER  I.    INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT 
Article  21.   Insuring  State  Property 

§  58-193.  Commissioner  to  inspect  State  property;  plans 
submitted. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  at  least  once 
in  each  year,  or  oftener,  if  deemed  necessary,  to  visit,  inspect, 
and  thoroughly  examine  each  State  institution  or  other  State 
property  with  a  view  to  its  protection  from  fire,  as  well  as  to 
the  safety  of  its  inmates  or  the  property  therein  in  case  of 
fire,  and  call  to  the  attention  of  the  board  or  officer  having  the 
same  in  charge  any  defect  noted  by  him  or  any  improvement 
deemed  necessary.  No  board,  commission,  superintendent,  or 
other  person  or  persons  authorized  and  directed  by  law  to  select 
plans  and  erect  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  or  any  institution  thereof  or  for  the  use  of  any  county, 
city,  or  incorporated  town  or  school  district  shall  receive  and 
approve  of  any  plans  until  they  are  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  the  State  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  proposed  buildings  from  fire,  as  well  as  the  protection 
of  the  inmates  in  case  of  fire.  (1901,  c.  710,  ss.  1,  2;  1903,  c. 
771,  s.  3;  Rev.,  s.  4829;  1909,  c.  880;  1919,  c.  186,  s.  3;  C.  S., 
s.  6453.) 


CHAPTER  95.    DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  LABOR 
REGULATIONS 

Article  7.   Board  of  Boiler  Rules  and  Bureau  of  Boiler 
Inspection. 

§  95-54.  Board  of  boiler  rules  created;  members,  appoint- 
ment, and  qualifications;  terms  of  office;  vacancies;  meetings.— 

inere  is  hereby  created  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Boiler 
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Rules  consisting  of  six  members,  of  whom  five  shall  be  appointed 
to  the  Board  by  the  Governor,  one  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  for 
a  term  of  four  years  and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  office,  their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  five  years  each.  Upon  the  death 
or  incapacity  of  any  member,  the  vacancy  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  shall  be  filled  with  a  representative  of  the  same 
class.  Of  these  five  appointed  members,  one  shall  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  owners  and  users  of  steam  boilers  within  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  one  a  representative  of  the  boiler  manu- 
facturers or  a  boilermaker  who  has  had  not  less  than  five 
years'  practical  experience  as  a  boilermaker  within  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  one  a  representative  of  a  boiler  inspection 
and  insurance  company  licensed  to  do  business  within  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  one  a  representative  of  the  operating  steam 
engineers  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  one  a  licensed 
heating  contractor.  The  sixth  member  shall  be  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  shall  meet  at  least  twice  yearly  at  the  State  capital  or 
other  place  designated  by  the  Board.  (1935,  c.  326,  s.  1;  1953, 
c.  569.) 

§  95-55.  Formulation  of  rules  and  regulations. — The  Board 
shall  formulate  rules  and  regulations  for  the  safe  and  proper 
construction,  installation,  repair,  use  and  operation  of  steam 
boilers,  steam  and  hot  water  heating  boilers,  and  hot  water 
supply  tanks  and  steam  or  hot  water  boilers  fired  or  unfired  in 
this  State.  The  rules  and  regulations  so  formulated  shall  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  boiler  code  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  amendments  and  interpretations 
thereto  made  and  approved  by  the  council  of  the  Society.  (1935,  c. 
326,  s.  1;  1951,  c.  1107,  s.  1.) 

§  95-56.    Approval  of  rules  and  regulations  by  governor. — 

The  rules  and  regulations  formulated  by  the  Board  of  Boiler 
Rules  shall  become  effective  upon  approval  by  the  Governor, 
except  that  rules  applying  to  the  construction  of  new  boilers 
shall  not  become  effective  to  prevent  the  installation  of  such 
new  boilers  until  six  months  after  approval  by  the  Governor. 
Changes  in  the  rules  which  would  raise  the  standards  governing 
the  methods  of  construction  of  new  boilers  or  the  quality  of 
material  used  in  them  shall  not  become  effective  until  six  months 
after  approval  by  the  Governor.  (1935,  c.  326,  s.  2.) 

§  95-57.  Compensation  and  expenses  of  board. — The  members 
of  the  Board  of  Boiler  Rules,  exclusive  of  the  chairman  thereof, 
shall  serve  without  salary  but  shall  be  paid  a  subsistence  and 
travel  allowance  in  accordance  with  the  general  provisions 
of  the  biennial  Appropriations  Act,  for  not  to  exceed  twenty 
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days  in  any  year  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Board,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
case  of  other  State  officers.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Boiler  Rules  shall  countersign  all  vouchers  for  expenditures 
under  this  section.  (1935,  c.  326,  s.  3;  1951,  c.  1107,  s.  11.) 

§  95-58.  Effect  of  article  on  boilers  installed  prior  to  enact- 
ment.— This  article  shall  not  be  construed  as  in  any  way  pre- 
venting the  use  or  sale  of  steam  boilers  and  steam  and  hot  water 
heating  boilers  and  hot  water  supply  tanks  and  boilers  in  this 
State  which  shall  have  been  installed  or  in  use  in  this  State 
prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  article  and  which  shall  have 
been  made  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Boiler  Rules  governing  existing  installations  as  pro- 
vided in  §  95-66.  (1935,  c.  326,  s.  4;  1951,  c.  1107,  s.  2.) 

§  95-59.  Commissioner  of  Labor  empowered  to  appoint  chief 
inspector;  qualifications;  salary. — After  the  passage  of  this 
article  and  at  any  time  thereafter  that  the  office  may  become 
vacant,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  appoint,  and  may 
remove  for  cause  when  so  appointed,  a  citizen  of  this  State  who 
shall  have  had  at  the  time  of  such  appointment  not  less  than 
five  years'  practical  experience  with  steam  boilers  as  a  steam 
engineer,  mechanical  engineer,  boilermaker  or  boiler  inspector, 
or  who  has  passed  the  same  kind  of  examination  as  that  pre- 
scribed for  deputy  or  special  inspectors  in  §  95-63,  to  be  chief 
inspector  for  a  term  of  two  years  or  until  his  successor  shall 
have  been  appointed,  at  an  annual  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  with  the  approval  of  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Budget.  (1935,  c.  326,  s.  5;  1943,  c.  469.) 

§  95-60.  Certain  boilers  excepted. — This  article  shall  not 
apply  to  boilers  under  federal  control  or  to  stationary  boilers 
used  by  railroads  which  are  inspected  regularly  by  competent 
inspectors,  or  to  boilers  used  solely  for  propelling  motor  road 
vehicles;  or  to  boilers  of  steam  fire  engines  brought  into  the 
State  for  temporary  use  in  times  of  emergency  to  check  con- 
flagrations ;  or  to  portable  boilers  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
only  or  for  pumping  or  drilling  in  the  open  field  for  water, 
gas  or  coal,  gold,  talc  or  other  minerals  and  metals;  or  to  hot 
water  supply  tanks  and  boilers  fired  or  unfired,  which  are 
located  in  private  residences  or  in  apartment  houses  of  less 
than  six  (6)  families;  or  to  steam  boilers  used  for  heating  pur- 
poses carrying  a  pressure  of  not  more  than  15  pounds  per 
square  inch  gauge,  and  which  are  located  in  private  residences 
or  in  apartment  houses  of  less  than  six  (6)  families;  or  to  hot 
water  heating  boilers  carrying  a  presssure  of  not  more  than  3C 
pounds  per  square  inch  gauge,  and  which  are  located  in  private 
residences  or  in  apartment  houses  of  less  than  six  (6)  families. 
(1935,  c.  326,  s.  6;  1937,  c.  125,  s.  1;  1951,  c.  1107,  s.  3.) 
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§  95-61.  Powers  of  Commissioner  of  Labor;  creation  of 
Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspection. — The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is 
hereby  charged,  directed  and  empowered: 

(a)  To  set  up  in  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  a  Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspection  to  be 
supervised  by  the  chief  inspector  provided  for  in  §95-59  and 
one  or  more  deputy  inspectors  of  boilers,  who  shall  have  passed 
the  examination  provided  for  in  §  95-63,  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed 
the  salary  of  a  senior  factory  inspector,  and  such  office  help 
as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  To  have  free  access  for  himself  and  his  chief  boiler 
inspector  and  deputies,  during  reasonable  hours,  to  any  premises 
in  the  State  where  a  steam  boiler  or  steam  or  hot  water  heating 
boiler  or  hot  water  supply  tank  or  boiler  fired  or  unfired  is 
built  or  being  built  or  is  being  installed  or  operated,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  such  boiler  or  tank  is  built, 
installed  or  operated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

(c)  To  prosecute  all  violators  of  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

(d)  To  issue,  suspend  and  revoke  inspection  certificates 
allowing  steam  boilers  to  be  operated,  as  provided  in  this 
article. 

(e)  To  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State  governing  the  use  of 
■  steam  boilers  and  steam  and  hot  water  heating  boilers  and 
i  hot  water  supply  tanks  and  boilers  fired  and  unfired  and  to 
\  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Boiler  Rules. 

I  (f )  To  keep  a  complete  record  of  the  type,  dimensions,  age, 
j  condition,  pressure  allowed  upon,  location  and  date  of  the  last 

inspection  of  all  steam  boilers  and  steam  and  hot  water  heating 
;  boilers  and  hot  water  supply  tanks  and  boilers  fired  and  unfired 

to  which  this  article  applies. 

I  (g)  To  publish  and  distribute  among  boiler  manufacturers 
i  and  others  requesting  them,  copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
f  Jadopted  by  the  Board  of  Boiler  Rules.  (1951,  c.  1107,  s.  4.) 

§    §95-62.    Special  inspectors;  certificate  of  competency;  fees. — 

II  In  addition  to  the  deputy  boiler  inspectors  authorized  by  §  95-61, 
[  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall,  upon  the  request  of  any  com- 
f  jpany  authorized  to  insure  against  loss  from  explosion  of  boilers 
f  In  this  State,  issue  commissions  as  special  inspectors  to  any 
t  iqualified  boiler  inspectors  of  said  company  who  have  certificates 
!  pf  competency.  To  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  competency  a 

boiler  inspector  must  either — 

I  j(l)    Have  passed  the  examination  for  inspectors  provided  for 
by  G.  S.  95-63,  or 
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(2)  Have  passed  an  examination  on  boiler  inspection  in  a 
state  having  standards  therefor  equal  to  this  State,  or 

(3)  Hold  a  certificate  from  the  National  Board  of  Boiler  and 
Pressure  Vessel  Inspectors. 

The  commission  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  credential  card 
for  which  a  fee  of  $2.00  must  be  paid.  The  commission  remains 
in  force  until  the  next  succeeding  December  31,  and  must  be 
renewed  annually  thereafter. 

Such  special  inspectors  shall  receive  no  salary  from,  nor 
shall  any  of  their  expenses  be  paid  by,  the  State,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  special  inspector's  commission  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  his  continuing  in  the  employ  of  a  boiler  inspection  and 
insurance  company  duly  authorized  as  aforesaid  and  upon  his 
maintenance  of  the  standards  imposed  by  this  article.  Such 
special  inspectors  shall  inspect  all  steam  boilers  insured  by 
their  respective  companies,  and  the  owners  of  such  insured 
boilers  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  fees  provided 
for  in  §  95-68.  Each  company  employing  such  special  inspectors 
shall,  within  30  days  following  each  annual  internal  inspection 
made  by  such  inspectors,  file  a  report  of  such  inspection  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  (1935,  c.  326,  s.  8;  1951,  c.  544,  s.  1.) 

§  95-63.  Examination  for  inspectors;  revocation  of  commis- 
sion.— Application  for  examination  as  an  inspector  of  boilers 
shall  be  in  writing,  and  in  duplicate,  upon  forms  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee 
of  ten  ($10.00)  dollars 

Examination  for  deputy  or  special  inspectors  shall  be  given 
by  the  Board  of  Boiler  Rules  or  by  at  least  two  examiners  to ) 
be  appointed  by  said  Board  and  must  be  written  or  part  written 
and  part  oral  recorded  in  writing  and  must  be  confined  to 
questions  the  answers  to  which  will  aid  in  determining  the  fitness 
and  competency  of  the  applicant  for  the  intended  service  and 
must  be  of  uniform  grade  throughout  the  State.  In  case  am 
applicant  for  an  inspector's  appointment  or  commission  fails 
to  pass  this  examination,  he  may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Boiler 
Rules  for  a  second  examination  which  shall  be  given  by  said 
Board,  or  if  by  examiners  appointed  by  said  Board,  then  by 
examiners  other  than  those  by  whom  the  first  examination  was 
given  and  these  examiners  shall  be  appointed  forthwith  to  give 
said  second  examination.  Upon  the  result  of  this  examination 
on  appeal,  the  Board  shall  determine  whether  the  applicant 
be_  qualified.  The  record  of  any  applicant's  examination,  whether 
original  or  on  appeal,  shall  be  accessible  to  him  and  his  employer. 
If  the  applicant  is  successful  in  passing  the  said  examination, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  competency. 

A  commission  may  be  revoked  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  inspector  of  boilers,  fori 
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the  incompetence  or  untrustworthiness  of  the  holder  thereof 
or  for  willful  falsification  of  any  matter  or  statement  contained 
in  his  application  or  in  a  report  of  any  inspection.  A  person 
whose  commission  is  revoked  may  appeal  from  the  revocation 
to  the  Board  of  Boiler  Rules  which  shall  hear  the  appeal  and 
either  set  aside  or  affirm  the  revocation  and  its  decision  shall 
be  final.  The  person  whose  commission  has  been  revoked  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  present  in  person  and  by  counsel  on  the  hearing 
of  the  appeal.  If  a  certificate  or  commission  is  lost  or  destroyed, 
a  new  certificate  or  commission  shall  be  issued  in  its  place 
without  another  examination.  A  person  who  has  failed  to  pass 
the  examination  for  a  commission  or  whose  commission  has 
been  revoked  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  for  a  new  examination 
and  commission  after  ninety  days  from  such  failure  or  revoca- 
tion. (1935,  c.  326,  s.  9;  1951,  c.  544,  s.  2;  c.  1107,  s.  5.) 

§  95-64.    Boiler  inspections;  fee;  certificate;  suspension. — 

On  and  after  April  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-five,  each 
steam  boiler  used  or  proposed  to  be  used  within  this  State, 
except  boilers  exempt  under  §  95-60,  shall  be  thoroughly  in- 
spected internally  and  externally  while  not  under  pressure  by 
j  the  chief  inspector  or  by  one  of  the  deputy  inspectors  or  special 
I  inspectors  provided  for  herein,  as  to  its  design,  construction, 
i  installation,  condition  and  operation;  and  if  it  shall  be  found 
to  be  suitable,  and  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Board  of  Boiler  Rules,  the  owner  or  user  of  a  steam  boiler 
I  as  required  in  this  article  to  be  inspected  shall  pay  to  the  chief 
I  inspector  the  sum  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for  each  inspection  certifi- 
|  cate  issued,  and  the  chief  inspector  shall  issue  to  the  owner  or 
user  thereof  an  inspection  certificate  specifying  the  maximum 
|  pressure  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  carry.  Such  inspection 
I  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  not  more  than  fourteen  months 
ijfrom  its  date,  and  it  shall  be  posted  under  glass  in  the  engine 
lor  boiler  room  containing  such  boiler,  or  an  engine  operated 
by  it,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  portable  boiler,  in  the  office  of  the 
[plant  where  it  is  located  for  the  time  being.  No  inspection 
|  certificate  issued  for  a  boiler  inspected  by  a  special  inspector 
|  shall  be  valid  after  the  boiler  for  which  it  was  issued  shall 
I  cease  to  be  insured  by  a  duly  authorized  insurance  company. 
|The  chief  inspector  or  any  deputy  inspector  may,  at  any  time, 
I suspend  an  inspection  certificate  when,  in  his  opinion,  the 
[boiler  for  which  it  was  issued  may  not  continue  to  be  operated 
without  menace  to  the  public  safety,  or  when  the  boiler  is  found 
|not  to  comply  with  the  rules  herein  provided  for  and  a  special 
inspector  shall  have  corresponding  powers  with  respect  to 
inspection  certificates  for  boilers  insured  by  the  company  em- 
ploying him.  Such  suspension  of  an  inspection  certificate  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  said  boiler  shall  have  been  made  to 
conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Boiler  Rules 
nd  until  said  inspection  certificate  shall  have  been  reinstated 
y  a  State  inspector,  if  the  inspection  certificate  was  suspended 
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by  a  State  inspector,  or  by  a  special  inspector,  if  it  was  sus- 
pended by  a  special  inspector.  Not  more  than  fourteen  months 
shall  elapse  between  such  inspections  and  there  shall  be  at 
least  four  such  inspections  in  thirty-seven  consecutive  months. 
Each  such  boiler  shall  also  be  inspected  externally  while  under 
pressure  with  at  least  the  same  frequency,  and  at  no  greater 
intervals.  (1935,  c.  326,  s.  10;  1937,  c.  125,  s.  2;  1939,  c.  361, 
s.  I.) 

§  95-64.1.  Inspection  of  low  pressure  steam  heating  boilers, 
hot  water  heating  and  supply  boilers  and  tanks. —  (a)  This, 
section  applies  only  to  low  pressure  steam  heating  boilers, 
hot  water  heating  boilers,  hot  water  supply  boilers  and  hot 
water  supply  tanks,  fired  or  unfired. 

(b)  On  and  after  July  1,  1951,  each  boiler  or  tank  used 
or  proposed  to  be  used  within  this  State,  except  boilers  or 
tanks  exempt  under  G.  S.  95-60,  shall  be  thoroughly  inspected 
as  to  their  construction,  installation,  condition  and  operation 
as  follows: 

(1)  Boilers  and  tanks  shall  be  inspected  both  internally 
and  externally  biennially  where  construction  will  permit;  pro- 
vided that  a  grace  period  of  two  (2)  months  longer  than  the 
twenty-four  (24)  months'  period  may  elapse  between  internal 
inspections  of  a  boiler  or  tank  while  not  under  pressure  or 
between  external  inspections  of  a  boiler  or  tank  while  under 
pressure.  The  inspection  herein  required  shall  be  made  by  the 
chief  inspector,  or  by  a  deputy  inspector  or  by  a  special  inspector, 
provided  for  in  this  article. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  a  hydrostatic  test  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, it  shall  be  made,  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspector,  by  the 
owner  or  user  thereof. 

(3)  All  boilers  or  tanks  to  be  installed  in  this  State  after 
the  date  upon  which  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board 
relating  to  such  boilers  or  tanks  become  effective  shall  be  in- 
spected during  construction  as  required  by  the  applicable  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Board  by  an  inspector  authorized  to 
inspect  boilers  and  tanks  in  this  State,  or,  if  constructed  outside 
the  State,  by  an  inspector  holding  a  certificate  from  the  National 
Board  of  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel  Inspectors,  or  a  certificate 
of  competency  as  an  inspector  of  boilers  for  a  state  that  has 
a  standard  of  examination  substantially  equal  to  that  of  this 
State  provided  by  G.  S.  95-63. 

(4)  If  upon  inspection,  a  boiler  or  tank  is  found  to  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  the  owner  or  user 
thereof  shall  pay  directly  to  the  chief  inspector,  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  and  the  chief  inspector,  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative,  shall  issue  to  such  owner  or  user  an  inspection 
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certificiate  bearing  the  date  of  inspection  and  specifying  the 
maximum  pressure  under  which  such  boiler  or  tank  may  be 
operated.  Such  inspection  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  not 
more  than  twenty-six  (26)  months.  Certificates  shall  be  posted 
under  glass  in  the  room  containing  the  boiler  or  tank  inspected 
or  in  the  case  of  a  portable  boiler  or  tank  in  a  metal  container 
to  be  fastened  to  the  boiler  or  to  be  kept  in  a  tool  box  accompany- 
ing the  boiler. 

(5)  No  inspection  certificate  issued  for  an  insured  boiler 
or  tank  inspected  by  a  special  inspector  shall  be  valid  after 
the  boiler  or  tank  for  which  it  was  issued  shall  cease  to  be 
insured  by  a  company  duly  authorized  by  this  State  to  carry 
such  insurance. 

(6)  The  chief  inspector  or  his  authorized  representative 
may  at  any  time  suspend  an  inspection  certificate  when,  in  his 
opinion,  the  boiler  or  tank  for  which  it  was  insured,  cannot  be 
operated  without  menace  to  public  safety,  or  when  the  boiler 
or  tank  is  found  not  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
herein  provided.  A  special  inspector  shall  have  corresponding 
powers  with  respect  to  inspection  certificates  for  boilers  or 
tanks  insured  by  the  company  employing  him.  Such  suspension 
of  an  inspection  certificate  shall  continue  in  effect  until  such 
boiler  or  tank  shall  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board,  and  until  said  inspection  certificate 
shall  have  been  reinstated.  (1951,  c.  1107,  s.  6.) 

§  95-65.  Operation  of  unapproved  boiler  prohibited. — On  and 
after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-five,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  partnership  or  corporation 
to  operate  under  pressure  in  this  State  a  steam  boiler  to  which 
this  article  applies  without  a  valid  inspection  certificate  as 
provided  for  in  this  article.  The  operation  of  a  steam  boiler 
without  an  inspection  certificate  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor 
on  the  part  of  the  owner,  user  or  operator  thereof  and  be 
^punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
jor  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  or  both,  in  the 
^discretion  of  the  court.  (1935,  c.  326,  s.  11.) 

I 

I  §  95-65.1.  Operation  of  unapproved  low  pressure  steam  heat- 
ing boilers,  or  hot  water  heating  and  supply  boilers  and  tanks 
prohibited. — On  and  after  July  1,  1951,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  firm,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  operate  under 
pressure  in  this  State  a  low  pressure  steam  heating  boiler,  hot 
Water  heating  boiler,  hot  water  supply  boiler  or  hot  water  supply 
jtank,  fired  or  unfired,  to  which  this  article  applies  without  a 
i^alid  inspection  certificate  as  provided  for  in  this  article.  The 
Operation  of  any  such  boiler  or  tank  without  an  inspection 
Certificate  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the 
bwner,  user,  or  operator  thereof  and  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
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not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  or  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  30  days,  or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  (1951. 
c.  1107,  s.  7.) 

§  95-66.  Installation  of  boilers  not  conforming  to  require- 
ments prohibited;  boilers  now  in  use  to  conform. — No  steam 
boiler  or  steam  or  hot  water  heating  boiler  or  hot  water  supply 
tank  or  boiler,  fired  or  unfired  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  formulated  by  the  Board  of  Boiler  Rules 
governing  new  installations  shall  be  installed  in  this  State  after 
six  months  from  the  date  upon  which  the  said  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  become  effective  by  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

All  boilers  and  tanks  installed  and  ready  for  use,  or  being 
used,  before  the  said  six  months  shall  have  elapsed,  shall 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Boiler  Rules  governing  existing  installations  and  the  formula 
therein  prescribed  shall  be  used  in  determining  the  maximum 
allowable  working  pressure  for  such  boilers  and  tanks.  (1935,  ci 
326,  s.  12;  1951,  c.  1107,  s.  8.) 


CHAPTER  115.  EDUCATION 

SUBCHAPTER  II.    ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

Article  5.    County  and  City  Boards  of  Education. 

§  115-27.  Board  a  body  corporate. — The  board  of  education 
of  each  county  in  the  State  shall  be  a  body  corporate  by  the^ 

name  and  style  of  "The   County  Board  of  Educa-  ! 

tion,"  and  the  board  of  education  of  each  city  administrative  ! 
school  unit  in  the  State  shall  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  and 

style  of  "The  City  Board  of  Education."  The  several. ; 

boards  of  education,  both  county  and  city,  shall  hold  all  schoo'  l 
property  and  be  capable  of  purchasing  and  holding  real  anc 
personal  property,  of  building  and  repairing  schoolhouses,  ol 
selling  and  transferring  the  same  for  school  purposes,  and  oi'l 
prosecuting  and  defending  suits  for  or  against  the  corporation 

<  Where  there  is  public  school  property  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  school  committees  who  were  bodies  corporate  prior  tc  j 
January  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred,  or  who  became  bodies  j 
corporate  by  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly  but  who  have> 
since  ceased  to  be  bodies  corporate ;  and  where  land  or  lands  I 
were  conveyed  by  deed  bearing  date  prior  to  January  first,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred,  to  local  trustees  for  school  purposes,  and 
such  deed  makes  no  provision  for  successor  trustees  to  those 
named  in  said  deed,  and  all  of  such  trustees  are  dead ;  and  where 
such  land  or  lands  are  not  now  being  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses either  by  the  county  board  of  education  or  the  city  board  \ 
of  education  of  a  city  administrative  unit  wherein  same  are 
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located,  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  wherein 
such  property  or  such  land  or  lands  are  located  shall  convey  said 
property  or  land  or  lands  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  admini- 
strative unit  in  which  the  land  or  lands  are  located. 

County  and  city  boards  of  education,  subject  to  any  para- 
mount powers  vested  by  law  in  the  State  Board  of  Education 
or  any  other  authorized  agency  shall  have  general  control 
and  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  schools  in 
their  respective  administrative  units;  they  shall  execute  the 
school  laws  in  their  units;  and  shall  have  authority  to  make 
agreements  with  other  boards  of  education  to  transfer  pupils 
from  one  administrative  unit  to  another  unit  when  the  admini- 
stration of  the  schools  can  be  thereby  more  efficiently  and  more 
economically  accomplished.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  5,  s.  10.) 

§  115-52.  Purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies. — It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  county  and  city  boards  of  education  to  purchase 
all  supplies,  equipment  and  materials  in  accordance  with  con- 
tracts made  by  or  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Division  of 
[Purchase  and  Contract.  Title  to  instructional  supplies,  office 
supplies,  fuel  and  janitorial  supplies,  enumerated  in  the  current 
expense  fund  budget  and  purchased  out  of  State  funds,  shall  be 
(taken  in  the  name  of  the  county  or  city  board  of  education  which 
(mall  be  responsible  for  the  custody  and  replacement:  Provided, 
pat  no  contracts  shall  be  made  by  any  county  or  city  admini- 
strative unit  for  purchases  unless  provision  has  been  made  in 
the  budget  of  such  unit  to  provide  payment  therefor,  or  unless 
Surplus  funds  are  on  hand  to  pay  for  same,  and  in  order  to  protect 
J;he  State  purchase  contracts,  it  is  hereby  made  the  mandatory 
jluty  upon  the  part  of  the  governing  authorities  of  such  local 
jmits  to  pay  for  such  purchases  promptly  in  accordance  with  the 
jerms  of  the  contract  of  purchase.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  5,  s.  35.) 

Article  6.    Powers  and  Duties  of  Superintendent. 

§  115-56.  Duties  of  superintendent  as  secretary  to  board 
f  education. — County  and  city  superintendents  shall  be  ex  officio 
iecretary  to  their  respective  boards  of  education.  As  secretary 
« p  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  shall  record  all 
proceedings  of  the  board,  issue  all  notices  and  orders  that  may 
e  made  by  the  board,  and  otherwise  be  executive  officer  of  the 
loard  of  education.  He  shall  see  that  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
pgs  of  the  board  of  education  are  promptly  and  accurately 
lecorded  in  the  minute  book  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of 
jie  board  of  education  and  be  open  at  all  times  to  public  inspec- 
..on.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  superintendent  to  visit  the 
bhools  of  his  unit,  to  keep  his  board  of  education  informed  at 
jll  times  as  to  the  condition  of  the  school  plants  in  his  adminis- 
trative unit,  and  to  make  immediately  provisions  to  remedy  any 
nsafe  or  unsanitary  conditions  existing  in  any  school  building. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  superintendent  to  attend  pro 
fessional  meetings  conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent  o: 
Public  Instruction  and  such  other  professional  meetings  as  ar( 
necessary  to  keep  him  informed  on  educational  matters. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  superintendent  to  furnish  a; 
promptly  as  possible  to  the  State  Superintendent  when  requestec 
by  him,  information  and  statistics  on  any  phase  of  the  schoo 
work  in  his  administrative  unit. 

The  superintendent  shall  have  authority  to  administer  oathu 
to  teachers  and  all  other  school  officials  when  an  oath  is  re 
quired  of  the  same.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  6,  s.  3.) 

§  115-73.    Committee's  responsibility  as  to  school  property. — 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  protect  all  schoo  l 
property  in  its  district.  To  this  end,  it  is  given  custody  of  all 
schoolhouses,  schoolhouse  sites,  grounds,  textbooks,  apparatussj 
and  other  school  property  in  the  district,  with  full  power  tec 
control  same  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  publicc 
schools  and  the  cause  of  education,  but  not  in  conflict  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  county  board  of  education.  It  shal 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  report  any  misuse  or  damage  oil 
school  property  immediately  to  the  county  board  of  education  ] 
Provided,  that  if  the  committee  is  unable  or  shall  fail  to  take  du< 
care  of  all  school  property  of  the  district,  the  county  board  oi\ 
education  may  designate  some  responsible  citizen  of  the  district 
to  have  special  charge  of  the  property  during  vacation.  (1955 
c.  1372,  art.  7,  s.  5.) 

SUBCHAPTER  IV.    REVENUE  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Article  9.   County  and  City  Boards  of  Education 
and  Budgets. 

§  115-78.  Objects  of  expenditure  for  operation  of  public 
schools. — The  objects  of  expenditure  for  the  operation  of  the 
public  school  system  shall  be  listed  by  county  and  city  boards 
of  education  in  the  school  budget  under  three  separate  funds:  j 
A.  The  current  expense  fund;  B.  The  capital  outlay  fund;  and 
C.  The  debt  service  fund. 

A.    The  current  expense  fund  shall  include: 

1.  General  Control. — Salaries  and  travel  of  superintendent, 
assistant  superintendent,  business  manager,  and  attendance  of- 
ficer; salaries  of  clerical  assistants,  property  cost  clerks,  and 
the  treasurer,  including  cost  of  his  bond;  per  diem  and  travel 
of  board  of  education ;  office  expense,  cost  of  audit,  elections  and 
attorneys'  fees  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  general  control. 
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2.  Instructional  Service. — Salaries  of  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers  and  principals ;  salaries,  travel,  and  office  expense 
of  supervisors ;  salaries  and  travel  of  teachers  of  vocational  edu- 
cation including  agriculture,  home  economics,  trades  and  indus- 
tries and  distributive  education;  clerical  and  travel  expenses  of 
principals;  commencement  expenses;  and  instructional  supplies. 

3.  Operation  of  Plant. — Wages  of  janitors,  cost  of  fuel,  water, 
light,  power,  janitors'  supplies,  and  telephones  in  school  build- 
ings. 

4.  Maintenance  of  Plant. — Cost  of  repairs  to  buildings  and 
grounds,  including  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  grounds,  and 
teacherages;  repairs  and  replacements  of  furniture  and  instruc- 
tional apparatus,  and  repairs  and  replacements  of  heating,  electri- 
cal and  plumbing  equipment. 

5.  Fixed  Charges. — Cost  of  rents,  insurance  on  buildings  and 
equipment,  workmen's  compensation,  compensation  to  injured 
employees,  payment  for  injuries  to  school  children,  retirement 
paid  to  the  State  and  paid  to  employees,  and  tort  claims. 

6.  Auxiliary  Agencies. — Cost  of  transportation,  including 
wages  of  drivers,  gas,  oil  and  grease ;  gas  storage  and  equipment ; 
salaries  of  mechanics,  repair  parts  and  batteries ;  tires  and  tubes ; 
insurance,  license  and  title  fees;  garage  equipment,  contract 
transportation,  major  replacements  of  chassis  and  bodies,  and 

j  bus  travel  of  principals ;  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
\  school  libraries ;  replacement  and  rental  of  textbooks  including 
j  salaries  of  clerical  assistants ;  health,  including  clinics  and  recre- 
1  ation ;  aid  to  indigent  pupils ;  night  schools ;  summer  schools ; 

adult  education ;  lunchrooms ;  veterans'  training ;  and  interest  on 

temporary  loans. 

|  B.  The  capital  outlay  fund  shall  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  sites,  the  erection  of  all  school  buildings  properly  belonging 
to  school  plants,  improvement  of  new  school  grounds,  alteration 

!  and  addition  to  buildings,  purchase  of  furniture,  equipment, 
trucks,  automobiles,  school  buses,  and  other  necessary  items 
for  the  better  operation  and  administration  of  the  public  schools 

*in  the  following  divisions: 

1.  New  Buildings  and  Grounds. — Estimated  total  cost  of  new 
;  buildings  including  grounds,  heating,  plumbing  and  electrical 
equipment,  furniture  and  instructional  apparatus,  architect  and 
engineering  fees,  and  other  costs;  provided,  the  estimated  cost 
'of  the  site  shall  be  included  in  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  but  not  as  a  separate  item;  provided  further,  that  no 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  shall  be  executed  nor  any 
funds  expended  therefor  without  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners. 
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2.  Old  Buildings  and  Grounds. — Cost  of  additional  sites  and 
improvement  of  grounds,  alterations  and  additions  to  existing 
buildings,  installing  new  heating,  electrical  or  plumbing  systems, 
and  adding  additional  furniture  and  instructional  apparatus. 

3.  Auxiliary  Agencies. — Cost  of  new  library  and  textbooks, 
new  school  buses  operated  for  the  first  time  as  an  addition  to 
fleet,  activity  buses,  garage  building  and  equipment,  new  and 
additional  equipment  for  the  superintendent's  office,  and  interest 
on  temporary  loans  for  capital  outlay  fund. 

C.  The  debt  service  fund  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  indebtedness  incurred  for  school  pur- 
poses, as  such  principal  and  interest  fall  due,  and  the  payment  of 
moneys  required  to  be  paid  into  sinking  funds.  The  term  "in- 
debtedness," as  used  in  this  article,  includes  bonds,  notes  and 
State  loans,  including  in  the  case  of  the  county  debt  service 
fund,  indebtedness  assumed  by  the  county  as  well  as  indebtedness 
incurred  by  the  county.  Where  the  indebtedness  for  school  pur- 
poses of  any  city,  town,  school  district,  school  taxing  district, 
township,  city  administrative  unit  or  other  political  subdivision 
in  a  county  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  article  as  "local  dis- 
trict") has  not  been  assumed  by  the  county,  the  county  debt 
service  fund  shall  provide  for  payment,  apportioned  on  a  per 
capita  basis  as  provided  in  subsection  4  of  G.  S.  115-80,  of 
principal  and  interest  on  indebtedness  of  local  districts,  as  such 
principal  and  interest  fall  due,  and  for  payment  of  moneys  re- 
quired to  be  paid  into  sinking  funds  of  local  districts. 

D.  Other  objects  of  expenditure  may  be  included  in  the  school 
budget  when  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  or  county  and  city  boards  of  education, 
when  funds  for  same  are  made  available.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  9, 
s.  1;  1957,  c.  1220.) 

§  115-86.  Apportionment  of  local  funds  among  administra- 
tive units. — All  county-wide  current  expense  funds  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  administrative  units  of  a  county  on  a  per  capita 
enrollment  basis  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  certified  to  each  administrative  unit. 

County-wide  capital  outlay  funds  for  the  cost  of  new  school 
sites,  or  addition  to  present  school  sites,  new  school  buildings, 
new  additional  construction  at  existing  buildings  and  equipment 
for  such  new  buildings  and  for  new  additional  construction  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  administrative  units  of  a  county  on  the 
basis  of  budgets  approved  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
for  each  administrative  unit  and  for  the  amounts  and  purposes 
approved  by  said  board  of  commissioners.  All  other  capital 
outlay  school  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  administrative 
units  of  a  county  on  the  same  per  capita  enrollment  basis  used 
for  apportionment  of  current  expense  funds. 
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Upon  the  basis  of  budget  approval  and  upon  receiving  the 
certificate  of  per  capita  enrollment,  the  county  auditor  or  ac- 
countant shall  determine  the  proportion  of  all  county-wide  tax 
and  non  tax  revenue  and  other  funds  accruing  to  the  current 
expense,  and  capital  outlay  funds,  which  is  apportionable  to  the 
county  and  city  administrative  units  within  a  county.  The  pro- 
portion thereof  allocable  to  each  administrative  unit  in  said 
county  shall  be  set  up  to  the  credit  of  such  administrative  unit 
by  the  county  auditor  or  accountant. 

On  the  basis  of  such  apportionment,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  treasurer,  or  other  county  official  performing  such 
duties,  to  remit  all  of  such  funds  for  current  expense  and  capital 
outlay  as  they  are  collected  promptly  at  the  end  of  each  month  to 
each  administrative  unit  within  the  county. 

In  the  event  that  a  greater  amount  is  collected  and  paid  to 
any  administrative  unit  than  is  authorized  to  be  spent  in  its  ap- 
proved budget  for  current  expense,  and  capital  outlay  funds,  the 
same  shall  remain  an  unencumbered  balance  to  be  credited  to 
those  funds  in  the  following  fiscal  year,  and  shall  not  be  spent, 
committed,  or  obligated,  unless  a  supplemental  budget  is  first  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners. 

Collections  of  all  taxes  and  other  revenues  accruing  to  a 
debt  service  fund  shall  be  deposited  promptly  to  the  credit  of  such 
fund  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.  Apportionments  to  local 
districts  contained  in  the  budget  for  the  county  debt  service  fund 
shall  be  paid  and  credited  to  the  debt  service  funds  of  the  local 
districts  in  such  manner  as  may  be  practicable  so  as  to  provide 
for  prompt  payment  of  items  of  principal  and  interest  therein, 
as  the  same  fall  due. 

Funds  derived  from  payments  on  insurance  losses  shall  be 
used  in  the  repair  or  replacement  of  buildings  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed or,  in  the  event  the  buildings  are  not  replaced,  shall  be 
used  to  reduce  the  school  indebtedness  of  the  county  or  of  the 
local  district  to  which  said  payment  has  been  made,  or  for  other 
capital  outlay  purposes  within  said  county  or  local  district. 
(1955,  c.  1372,  art.  9,  s.  9.) 

Article  11.    Loans  From  State  Literary  Fund. 

§  115-101.  Loans  by  State  Board  from  State  Literary 
Fund. — The  State  Literary  Fund  includes  all  funds  derived  from 
the  sources  enumerated  in  section  four,  Article  IX,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  all  funds  that  may  be  hereafter  so  derived,  together 
with  any  interest  that  may  accrue  thereon.  This  fund  shall  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  other  funds  of  the  State. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  it  may  deem  advisable,  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Article,  may  make  loans  from  the  State  Literary 
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Fund  to  the  counties  for  the  use  of  county  and  city  boards  of 
education  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  adopt  and 
according  to  law  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  school  plants.  No  warrant  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  such  purposes  shall  be  issued  except  upon  the  order 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  11,, 
s.  1.) 

§  115-102.  Terms  of  loans. — Loans  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Article  shall  be  payable  in  ten  installments,  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  uniform  rate  determined  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  not  to  exceed  four  per  centum  (4%),  payable  an- 
nually, and  shall  be  evidenced  by  the  note  of  the  county,  executed 
by  the  chairman,  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
and  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  or  city  board  of 
education,  and  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer.  The  first  in- 
stallment of  such  loan,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  whole 
amount  then  due,  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  or  city  board  on; 
the  tenth  day  of  February  after  the  tenth  day  of  August  sub- 
sequent to  the  making  of  such  loan,  and  the  remaining  install- 
ments, together  with  the  interest,  shall  be  paid  on  the  tenth 
day  of  February  of  each  subsequent  vear  until  all  shall  have  been 
paid.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  11,  s.  2.) 

§115-103.  How  secured  and  paid. — At  the  January  meeting 
of  the  board  of  education,  before  any  installment  shall  be  due 
on  the  next  tenth  day  of  February,  the  county  or  city  board  of 
education  shall  set  apart  out  of  the  school  funds  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  such  installments  and  interest  to  be  due,  and 
shall  issue  its  order  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  county  or  city 
school  fund  therefor,  who,  prior  to  the  tenth  day  of  February, 
shall  pay  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  the  amount  then  due.  Upon 
failure  of  any  administrative  unit  to  pay  any  installment  off 
principal  or  interest,  or  any  part  of  either,  when  due,  the  State 
Treasurer,  upon  demand  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall 
bring  action  against  the  county  or  city  board  of  education  and 
the  board  of  county  commisioners  to  compel  the  levy  and  collec- 
tion of  sufficient  taxes  to  pay  said  installment  of  principal  and 
accrued  interest.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  accept  pay- 
ment of  any  or  all  of  said  notes  and  the  interest  accrued  thereon 
before  maturity.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  11,  s.  3.) 

§115-104.    Loans  by  county  board  to  school  districts. — The 

county  board  of  education,  from  any  sum  borrowed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Article,  may  make  loans  only  to  districts  that 
shall  have  levied  a  local  tax  sufficient  to  repay  the  installments 
and  interest  on  said  loan  for  the  purpose  of  building  schoolhouses 
in  the  district,  and  the  amount  so  loaned  to  any  district  shall 
be  payable  in  ten  annual  installments,  with  interest  thereon  at 
the  same  rate  the  county  board  of  education  is  paying,  payable 
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annually.  Any  amount  loaned  under  the  provisions  of  this  law 
mall  be  a  lien  upon  the  total  local  tax  funds  produced  in  the  dis- 
;rict.  Whenever  the  local  taxes  may  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
nstallments  and  the  interest,  the  county  board  of  education  must 
supply  the  remainder  out  of  the  current  expense  fund,  and  shall 
nake  provision  for  the  same  when  the  county  budget  is  made 
md  presented  to  the  commissioners. 

All  loans  hereafter  made  to  such  districts  shall  be  made 
ipon  the  written  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  of 
;he  district  asking  for  the  loan  and  authorizing  the  county  board 
;o  deduct  a  suficient  amount  from  the  local  taxes  to  meet  the 
ndebtedness  to  the  county  board  of  education.  Otherwise,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  have  no  lien  upon  the  local  taxes 
'or  the  repayment  of  this  loan:  Provided,  this  lien  shall  not  lie 
igainst  taxes  collected  or  hereafter  levied  to  pay  interest  and 
jrincipal  on  bonds  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  district.  (1955, 
i.  1372,  art.  11,  s.  4.) 

§  115-105.  State  Board  of  Education  authorized  to  accept 
?unding  or  refunding  bonds  of  counties  for  loans;  approval  by 
Local  Government  Commission. — In  any  case  where  a  loan  has 
leretofore  been  made  from  the  State  Literary  Fund  or  from 
my  special  building  fund  of  the  State  to  a  county  and  such 
county  has  heretofore  or  shall  hereafter  authorize  the  issuance 
)f  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  funding  or  refunding  interest  on  or 
:he  principal  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  notes  evidencing  such  loan, 
;he  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept 
funding  or  refunding  bonds  or  notes  of  such  county  in  payment 
j)f  interest  on  or  the  principal  of  the  notes  evidencing  such 
oan:  Provided,  however,  that  the  issuance  of  such  funding  or 
refunding  bonds  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Local  Govern- 
nent  Commission.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  11,  s.  5.) 

|  §  115-106.    Issuance  of  bonds  as  part  of  general  refunding 

>lan. — In  any  case  where  the  funding  or  refunding  of  interest 
in  or  the  principal  of  such  notes  shall  constitute  a  part  of  a 
refunding  plan  or  program  of  the  county,  and  the  terms  of  such 
unding  or  refunding  shall  be  accepted  by  a  sufficient  number 
•f  the  holders  of  the  county's  obligation  to  put  same  into  effect, 
he  State  Board  of  Education  may  authorize  the  acceptance  of 
fuch  funding  or  refunding  bonds  or  notes  upon  the  same  terms 
nd  conditions,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  as  have  been 
greed  upon  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  other  holders  of  the 
ounty's  obligations  to  put  same  into  effect.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art. 
1,  s.  6.) 

§  115-107.  Validating  certain  funding  and  refunding  notes 
f  counties. — That  the  notes  of  any  county  held  by  the  State 
itoard  of  Education  which  were  heretofore  issued  in  exchange 
or  and  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  and  retiring  notes  evi- 
dencing loans  made  from  the  State  Literary  Fund  pursuant  to 
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Article  twenty-four  of  Chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  o 
the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three 
or  from  Special  Building  Funds  pursuant  to  either  Chapter  on 
hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousam 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  or  Article  twenty-five  of  Chapte 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousam 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  or  Chapter  two  hundred  am 
one  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
five,  or  Chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  Public  Law 
of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  valid  existing  indebtedness  of  said  county  in 
curred  by  said  county  for  the  maintenance  of  the  six-month 
school  term  as  required  by  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
notwithstanding  any  lack  of  authority  for  the  issuance  of  sail 
notes  or  error  or  omission  or  irregularity  in  the  acts  done  o 
poceedings  taken  to  provide  for  their  issuance,  and  said  note 
held  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  hereby  authorized  tu 
be  refunded  with  bonds  issued  pursuant  to  the  County  Finance 
Act,  being  Chapter  eighty-one  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousam 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  as  amended.  (1955,  c.  1372,  ar  t 
11,  s.  7.) 

§  115-108.    Special   appropriation   from   fund. — The  Statt 
Board  of  Education  may  annually  set  aside  and  use  out  of  th 
funds  accruing  in  interest  to  the  State  Literary  Fund,  a  sum  nc  : 
exceeding  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($17,500.00 li 
to  be  used  for  giving  directions  in  the  preparation  of  proper  plarli 
for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  in  providing  inspection  c  jj 
such  buildings  as  may  be  erected  in  whole,  or  in  part,  with  mone  I 
borrowed  from  said  fund,  and  such  other  purposes  as  said  Boar  |[ 
may  determine  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  better  type  of  school 
building  and  better  administration  of  said  fund.  (1955,  c.  137!  | 
art.  11,  s.  8.) 

SUBCHAPTER  V.    SPECIAL  LOCAL  TAX  ELECTIONS  FO)j 
SCHOOL  PURPOSES 

Article  14.    School  Areas  Authorized  to  Vote 
Local  Taxes. 

§  115-122.2.    Conveyance  of  school  property  upon  enlarg 
ment  of  city  administrative  unit. — Before  any  election  is  calk:, 
to  enlarge  a  city  administrative  unit,  if  any  school  property 
located  in  the  area  proposed  to  be  consolidated  with  the  cii\ 
administrative  unit,  the  board  of  education  of  such  city  admin  ! 
strative  unit  and  the  board  of  education  of  the  county  administr  : 
tive  unit  concerned  shall  agree  with  each  other  as  to  the  scho  \ 
property  to  be  conveyed  and  transferred  to  the  board  of  educ. 
tion  of  the  city  administrative  unit  if  a  majority  of  the  votei* 
voting  in  the  election  vote  in  favor  of  such  enlargement.  An  I 
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if  such  enlargement  is  authorized  by  such  election,  the  board 
of  education  of  the  county  administrative  unit  shall,  within  ten 
days  after  July  first  next  following  such  election,  convey  and 
transfer  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  administrative  unit 
the  property  so  agreed  to  be  conveyed  and  transferred.  (1957, 
c.  1271,  s.  8.) 

§  115-123.  Elections  in  districts  created  from  portions  of 
contiguous  counties. — Districts  already  created  and  those  that 
may  be  created  from  portions  of  two  or  more  contiguous  counties, 
may  hold  elections  under  this  Article  to  be  incorporated  or  to 
vote  a  special  local  tax  therein  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in 
section  1  of  this  Article. 

Elections  for  either  purpose  must  be  initiated  by  petitions 
from  the  portion  of  each  county  included  in  the  district,  or  the 
proposed  district.  In  districts  already  created,  the  majority  of  the 
committeemen  must  sign  the  petition.  In  proposed  districts,  the 
petition  must  be  signed  by  fifteen  percent  (15%)  of  the  qualified 
voters  who  shall  have  resided  in  such  area  for  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  When  the  petitions  shall  have  been  approved  by 
each  of  the  boards  of  education  of  such  contiguous  counties, 
they  shall  then  be  presented  by  each  of  said  boards  of  education 
to  their  respective  boards  of  county  commissioners. 

The  boards  of  commissioners  of  each  of  the  contiguous 
counties,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Article  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  local  tax  elections,  shall  then  call  and 
hold  an  election  in  that  portion  of  the  proposed  district  lying  in 
its  county.  Election  returns  shall  be  made  from  each  portion  of 
the  proposed  district  to  the  board  of  commissioners  ordering  the 
election  in  that  portion,  and  the  returns  shall  be  canvassed  and 
recorded  as  required  in  this  Article  for  local  tax  districts. 

If  a  majority  of  the  voters  who  vote  thereon  in  each  of 
the  counties  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  tax,  or  for  incorporation, 
the  election  shall  be  determined  to  have  carried  in  the  whole 
district,  and  shall  be  so  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  in  each  county  in  which  the  district  is 
located. 

If  the  proposition  submitted  to  the  voters  in  the  election 
is  a  question  of  incorporating  the  district,  the  ballots  for  this 
election  shall  have  printed  thereon  the  words  "For  incorporation" 
and  "Against  incorporation."  If  the  election  for  incorporation  is 
carried,  the  district  is  thereby  incorporated  and  shall  possess  all 
the  authority  of  incorporated  districts. 

In  case  the  election  carried  in  each  portion  of  the  proposed 
district,  the  several  county  boards  of  education  concerned  shall 
each  pass  a  formal  order  consolidating  the  territory  into  one 
joint  local  tax  district,  which  shall  be  and  become  a  body  cor- 
porate by  the  name  and  style  of  "  Joint  Local 

Tax  School  District  of  Counties."  The  county 
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board  of  education  having  the  largest  school  census  and  the 
largest  area  in  the  part  of  the  joint  local  tax  district  lying  in  its 
county  shall  determine  the  location  of  the  schoolhouse;  but  if 
the  largest  census  and  largest  area  do  not  both  lie  in  the  same 
county,  then  the  county  boards  shall  jointly  select  the  site  for  the 
building;  and  in  case  of  a  disagreement  they  shall  submit  the 
question  to  a  board  of  arbitration  consisting  of  three  members, 
one  member  to  be  named  by  each  board  of  education  if  three 
counties  are  concerned,  or  if  there  are  but  two  counties,  then 
each  board  shall  choose  one  member  and  the  two  so  named  shall 
select  the  third  member.  The  decision  of  this  board  of  arbitration 
shall  be  binding  on  all  county  boards  of  education  concerned. 

The  school  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  three 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  of  the 
county  in  which  the  building  is  to  be  situated  and  two  to  be 
appointed  by  the  other  county  or  counties,  but  the  terms  of  office 
shall  be  so  arranged  that  not  more  than  two  members  will  retire 
in  any  one  year.  The  committee  shall  officially  exercise  such  cor- 
porate powers  as  are  conferred  by  this  section.  This  committee 
shall  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  committees  of  local  tax 
districts,  and  in  addition  thereto  it  shall  adopt  a  corporate  seal 
and  have  the  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name. 
The  committee  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  the  rate  of 
local  taxes  to  be  levied  in  said  joint  district,  not  exceeding  the 
rate  authorized  by  the  voters  of  the  district,  and  when  the  com- 
mittee shall  have  so  determined  the  rate  of  local  taxes  to  be  levied 
in  said  joint  district  and  shall  have  certified  same  to  the  boards 
of  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  from  which  said  joint 
district  is  created,  the  said  boards  of  county  commissioners,  and 
each  of  them,  shall  levy  said  rate  of  local  taxes  within  the  por- 
tion of  said  joint  district  lying  within  their  respective  counties; 
and  the  taxes  so  levied  shall  be  collected  in  the  several  counties 
as  other  taxes  are  collected  therein,  and  shall  be  paid  over  by  the 
officers  collecting  the  same  to  the  treasurer  or  other  fiscal  agent 
of  the  county  in  which  the  schoolhouse  is  located,  or  is  to  be 
located,  to  be  by  him  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  joint  district. 

The  committee  shall  have  as  full  authority  to  call  and  hold 
elections  for  the  voting  of  bonds  of  the  district  as  is  conferred 
upon  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  commissioners.  In  call- 
ing the  election  for  a  bond  issue,  no  petition  of  the  county  board 
of  education  shall  be  necessary;  but  the  election  shall  be  called 
and  held  by  the  school  committee  of  the  incorporated  local  tax 
school  district  under  as  ample  authority  as  is  conferred  upon 
both  county  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  commissioners. 
When  bonds  of  the  district  have  been  voted  under  authority  of 
this  section,  they  shall  be  issued  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  and  County  Fiscal  Control  Act  in  the 
corporate  name  of  the  district,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  the  school  committee,  sold  by  the  school  committee,  and 
the  proceeds  thereof  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
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board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which  the  school  building  is, 
or  is  to  be,  located,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  joint  district, 
and  the  taxes  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  as  provided  herein  above  for  the  levy  and 
collection  of  local  taxes:  Provided,  that  certified  copies  of  the 
bond  orders  and  resolutions  shall  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  each  county  constituting  a  part  of 
the  joint  school  district. 

The  building  of  all  schoolhouses  in  such  joint  local  tax 
districts  shall  be  effected  by  the  county  board  of  education  of 
the  county  in  which  the  building  is  to  be  located  under  authority 
of  law  governing  the  erection  of  school  buildings  by  county 
boards  of  education.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  the  other  county  or  counties  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  building  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  shown  by 
the  official  census  to  be  resident  within  that  part  of  the  joint 
district  lying  within  each  county  respectively.  If  the  building  is 
to  be  erected  from  moneys  borrowed  from  the  State  Literary 
Fund  or  from  county  taxation,  then  each  county  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  contribute  to  its  construction  in  the  proportion  set  out 
above  and  pay  over  its  contribution  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  board  having  control  of  the  erection  of  the  building: 
Provided,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  county  board  that  controls 
the  erection  of  the  building  to  borrow  from  the  State  and  lend 
to  the  district  the  full  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  building  in  cases 
where  the  entire  amount,  or  part  of  the  amount,  is  to  be  repaid 
by  the  district  from  district  funds. 

All  district  funds  of  a  joint  local  tax  district  shall  be  kept 
distinct  from  all  other  funds,  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  district, 
and  expended  as  other  local  tax  or  district  bond  funds  are 
lawfully  disbursed. 

The  county  board  of  education  and  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  county  in  which  the  schoolhouse  is  located 
shall  have  as  full  and  ample  control  over  the  joint  school  and 
the  district  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  other  local  tax  districts,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  limitations  of  this  section. 

The  committee  of  the  joint  school  district  shall  prepare  a 
budget  annually  in  accordance  with  the  law  governing  budgets 
in  which  the  committee  will  indicate  objects  and  items  of  ex- 
penditure which  are  proposed  to  be  made  from  the  collection  of 
the  special  tax  of  the  district.  This  budget  shall  show  the 
proportionate  part  of  the  expense  to  be  contributed  by  each 
county,  which  part  shall  be  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  total  district  school  census  living  in  each  respec- 
tive county.  When  this  budget  is  completed  by  the  committee 
of  the  joint  district,  a  copy  of  it  shall  be  filed  with  the  county 
board  of  education  of  each  county,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  board  of  education,  if  it  approves  the  district  budget,  to 
incorporate  it  in  the  county  budget  to  be  submitted  to  the  board 
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of  commissioners  of  each  county.  Each  of  the  several  county 
boards  of  education  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  over  its  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  district  budget,  when  and  as  collected,  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which 
the  school  plant  is  located  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has 
been  levied  and  collected. 

All  districts  formed  from  portions  of  contiguous  counties 
before  the  ratification  of  this  Article  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by 
this  Article.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  14,  s.  8.) 

SUBCHAPTER  VI.    SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

Article  15.    School  Sites  and  Property. 

§  115-125.  Acquisition  of  sites. — County  and  city  boards  of 
education  may  acquire  suitable  sites  for  schoolhouses  or  other 
school  facilities  either  within  or  without  the  administrative  unit ; 
but  no  school  may  be  operated  by  an  administrative  unit  outside 
its  own  boundaries,  although  other  school  facilities  such  as  repair 
shops,  may  be  operated  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  administra- 
tive unit.  Whenever  any  such  board  is  unable  to  acquire  or  en- 
large a  suitable  site  for  a  school,  school  building,  school  bus 
garage  or  for  a  parking  area  for  school  buses  or  for  other 
school  facilities  by  gift  or  purchase,  condemnation  proceedings 
to  acquire  same  may  be  instituted  by  such  board  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  2,  chapter  40  of  the  General  Statutes,  and 
the  determination  of  the  county  or  city  board  of  education  of 
the  land  necessary  for  such  purposes  shall  be  conclusive;  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  a  total  of  thirty  (30)  acres  shall  be 
acquired  by  condemnation  for  any  one  site  for  a  schoolhouse  or 
other  school  facility  as  aforesaid;  provided,  however,  that  any 
school  administrative  unit  located  within  a  county  having  a 
population  of  150,000  or  more  may  acquire  by  condemnation  a 
total  of  not  more  than  forty  (40)  acres  for  any  one  school  site. 
(1955,  c.  1335;  c.  1372,  art.  15,  s.  1;  1957,  c.  683.) 

§  115-126.    Sale,  exchange  or  lease  of  school  property. — 

1.  When  in  the  opinion  of  any  county  board  of  education,  or  of 
any  board  of  education  for  any  city  administrative  unit,  the  use 
of  any  building,  building  site,  or  other  real  property  owned  or 
held  by  such  board  is  unnecessary  or  undesirable  for  public  school 
purposes,  the  board  may  sell  such  property  at  public  auction. 
Such  sale  shall  be  held  on  the  property  to  be  sold  or  at  the 
courthouse  door  in  the  county  in  which  such  property  is  located, 
and  shall  be  advertised  and  otherwise  conducted  as  is  prescribed 
by  statute  for  judicial  sales  of  real  property.  The  sale  shall 
then  remain  open  for  ten  days  to  permit  the  making  of  an  upset 
bid.  The  resale  of  such  property  following  such  upset  bid,  and 
the  procedure  therefor  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  statute  for 
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judicial  sales  of  real  property.  If  the  time  for  making  an  upset 
bid  shall  expire  without  such  bid  having  been  made,  the  board 
may  confirm  the  sale  if  it  deems  the  highest  bid  to  be  an  adequate 
price.  Upon  confirmation  of  the  sale  by  the  board,  the  chairman 
and  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall  execute  a  deed  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  property  upon  his  compliance  with  his  bid.  Con- 
firmation of  the  sale  by  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  shall 
not  be  required.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  school  fund  of  such  county  or  city  administrative 
unit,  and  shall  be  used  either  to  reduce  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  such  administrative  unit  or  for  capital  outlay  purposes. 

2.  When  in  the  opinion  of  any  county  board  of  education, 
or  of  any  board  of  education  for  any  city  administrative  unit, 
the  use  of  any  property,  other  than  real  property,  owned  or 
held  by  such  board  is  unnecessary  or  undesirable  for  public 
school  purposes,  the  board  may  sell  such  property  either 
through  the  facilities  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Purchase 
and  Contract  or  at  public  auction.  If  sold  at  public  auction  such 
sale  shall  be  held  at  such  place  within  such  county  or  city  admini- 
strative unit  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  board,  and  shall  be 
advertised  and  otherwise  conducted  as  is  prescribed  by  statute 
for  the  sale  of  personal  property  under  a  power  of  sale  contained 
in  a  chattel  mortgage.  Title  to  the  property  so  sold  shall  not  pass 

!  by  reason  of  such  sale  until  the  sale  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
board  and  the  purchaser  has  complied  with  the  terms  of  his 
bid.  The  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  school  fund  of  such  county  or  city  administrative  unit. 

3.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  the  highest  bid  at  any  sale 
or  resale  of  personal  property  sold  purusant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  is  not  adequate,  such  bid  may  be  rejected  and  the 
property  may  again  be  advertised  for  sale  as  provided  in  this 
section,  or  may  be  sold  by  the  board  at  a  private  sale  for  a  price 
in  excess  of  the  highest  bid  at  such  public  sale. 

4.  In  the  acquisition  by  it  of  any  property  for  public  school 
purposes  any  county  board  of  education,  or  any  board  of  educa- 
tion for  any  city  administrative  unit,  may  exchange  therefor,  as 
full  or  partial  payment  therefor,  any  property  owned  or  held  by 
it,  without  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section: 

||  Provided,  that  for  at  least  ten  days  before  any  exchange  of  real 
1  property  shall  be  consummated,  the  terms  of  such  proposed 
exchange  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  such  administrative  unit  and  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  superior  court  in  the  county  in  which  such  property  is 
located,  and  a  notice  thereof  published  one  or  more  times  in  a 
newspaper  having  a  general  circulation  in  the  administrative  unit 
at  least  ten  days  before  the  consummation  of  said  exchange. 

5.  When  in  the  opinion  of  any  county  board  of  education,  or 
of  the  board  of  education  for  any  city  administrative  unit,  the 
use  of  any  property  owned  or  held  by  it  is  unnecessary  or  un- 
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desirable  for  public  school  purposes,  but  the  sale  of  such  property 
is  not  practicable  or  in  the  public  interest,  such  board  may  in 
its  discretion  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  other  person, 
firm  or  corporation  for  the  lease  of  such  property  to  such  person, 
firm  or  corporation  for  a  term  not  in  excess  of  one  year,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board  shall  deem  advisable  and 
in  the  public  interest.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  15,  s.  2.) 

§  115-127.  Deeds  to  property. — All  deeds  to  school  property 
shall,  after  registration  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  administrative  unit  in  which  the  property  is  located  and  he 
shall  provide  a  safe  place  for  preserving  all  such  deeds.  (1955, 
c.  1372,  art.  15,  s.  3.) 

§  115-129.    Provisions  for  school  buildings  and  equipment. — It 

shall  be  the  duty  of  the  boards  of  education  of  the  several 
administrative  school  units  of  the  State  to  make  provisions  for 
the  nine  months'  school  term  by  providing  adequate  school  build- 
ings equipped  with  suitable  school  furniture  and  apparatus.  The 
needs  and  the  cost  of  such  buildings,  equipment,  and  apparatus, 
shall  be  presented  each  year  when  the  school  budget  is  submitted 
to  the  respective  tax  levying  authorities.  The  boards  of  com- 
missioners shall  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  provide  the  funds 
when  they,  upon  investigation,  shall  find  to  be  necessary  for 
providing  their  respective  units  with  buildings  suitably  equip- 
ped, and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  boards  of  county  com- 
missioners to  provide  funds  for  the  same.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art. 
15,  s.  5.) 

§  115-130.  Erection  and  repair  of  schoolhouses. — The  build- 
ing of  all  new  schoolhouses  and  the  repairing  of  all  old  school- 
houses  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of,  and  by  con- 
tract with,  the  board  of  education  in  which  such  building  and 
repairing  is  done.  Boards  of  education  shall  not  invest  any 
money  in  any  new  building  that  is  not  built  in  accordance  with 
plans  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  as  to  structural  and 
functional  soundness,  safety  and  sanitation,  nor  contract  for 
more  money  than  is  made  available  for  its  erection.  All  contracts 
for  buildings  shall  be  in  writing  and  all  buildings  shall  be  in- 
spected, received,  and  approved  by  the  county  or  city  superin- 
tendent and  the  architect  before  full  payment  is  made  therefor: 
Provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  prohibit  boards  of  education 
from  repairing  and  altering  buildings  with  the  help  of  janitors 
and  other  regular  employees  of  said  board. 

In  the  case  of  any  school  buildings  erected,  repaired,  or 
equipped  with  any  money  loaned  or  granted  by  the  State  to  any 
administrative  unit,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  under  such 
rules  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  may  retain  any  amount  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  per  cent  (15%)  of  said  loan  or  grant,  until  such 
completed  buildings,  erected  or  repaired,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
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such  loan  or  grant  funds  shall  have  been  approved  by  a 
designated  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Upon  such  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the 
State  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  loan  or 
grant  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  administrative  unit  for 
which  said  loan  or  grant  was  made.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  15,  s.  6.) 

§  115-131.  Board  cannot  erect  or  repair  building  unless  site 
is  owned  by  board. — County  and  city  boards  of  education  shall 
make  no  contract  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  any  school  build- 
ing unless  the  site  upon  which  it  is  located  is  owned  in  fee  simple 
by  the  said  board:  Provided,  that  the  board  of  education  of 
a  county  or  city  administrative  unit,  with  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  is  authorized  to  appropriate 
funds  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  facility  and  the 
operation  thereof  in  an  adjoining  county  or  city  administrative 
unit  when  a  written  agreement  between  the  boards  of  education 
of  the  administrative  units  involved  has  been  reached  and  the 
same  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  said  boards,  whereby  children 
from  the  unit  making  such  appropriations  shall  be  entitled  to 
attend  the  school  so  established. 

In  all  cases  where  title  to  property  has  been  vested  in  the 
trustees  of  a  special  charter  district  which  has  been  abolished 
and  has  not  been  reorganized,  title  to  such  property  shall  be 
vested  in  the  county  or  city  board  of  education  of  the  county 
embracing  such  former  special  charter  district.  (1955,  c.  1372, 
art.  15,  s.  7.) 

§  115-132.  Duty  of  board  to  provide  equipment  for  school 
buildings. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  county  and  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  tax  levying  authorities  to  provide  suitable  supplies 
for  the  school  buildings  under  their  jurisdiction.  These  shall 
include,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  instructional  supplies,  proper 
window  shades,  blackboards,  reference  books,  library  equipment, 
maps,  and  equipment  for  teaching  the  sciences. 

Likewise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  boards  of  education 
and  boards  of  county  commissioners  to  provide  every  school  with 
a  good  supply  of  water,  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  where  such  school  cannot  be  connected  to  water-carried 
sewerage  facilities,  there  shall  be  provided  sanitary  privies  for 
boys  and  for  the  girls  according  to  specifications  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Such  water  supply  and  sanitary  privies  shall 
be  considered  an  essential  and  necessary  part  of  the  equipment 
of  each  public  school  and  may  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner 
as  desks  and  other  essential  equipment  of  the  school  are  paid  for. 
1955,  c.  1372,  art.  15,  s.  8.) 

§  115-133.  Duties  of  boards  of  education  to  keep  buildings 
in  repair  and  determine  use  of  school  property. — It  shall  be  the 
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duty  of  county  and  city  boards  of  education  and  tax  levying 
authorities,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  investment  made  in  public 
schools,  to  keep  all  school  buildings  in  good  repair  to  the  end 
that  all  public  school  property  shall  be  taken  care  of  and  be  at 
all  times  in  proper  condition  for  use.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
committeemen,  principals,  teachers,  and  janitors  to  report  to 
their  respective  boards  of  education  immediately  any  unsanitary 
condition,  damage  to  school  property,  or  needed  repair.  All  princi- 
pals, teachers,  and  janitors  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  buildings  during  the  school  session  and  all  break- 
age and  damage  shall  be  repaired  by  those  responsible  for  same, 
and  where  any  principal  or  teacher  shall  permit  damage  to  the 
public  school  buildings  by  lack  of  proper  discipline  of  pupils,  such 
principal  or  teacher  shall  be  held  responsible  for  such  damage: 
Provided,  principals  and  teachers  shall  not  be  held  responsible 
for  damage  that  they  could  not  have  prevented  by  reasonable 
supervision  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Boards  of  education  shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
by  which  school  buildings  may  be  used  for  other  than  school  pur- 
poses, to  the  end  that  the  community  may  be  encouraged  to  use 
school  buildings  for  civic  or  community  meetings  of  all  kinds 
which  may  be  beneficial  to  the  members  of  the  community  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  and  properly  care  for  public  school 
buildings.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  15,  s.  9;  1957,  c.  684.) 

§  115-133.1.  Duties  of  boards  of  education  and  tax  levying 
authorities  to  insure  public  school  buildings  and  equipment. — 

A.  The  board  of  every  administrative  unit  in  the  public 
school  system  of  this  State,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  investment 
made  in  public  schools,  shall;  (1)  insure  and  keep  insured  to 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent  (75%)  of 
the  current  insurable  value  as  determined  by  the  insurer 
and  the  insured  of  each  of  its  insurable  buildings  against  fire, 
lightning  and  the  perils  embraced  in  extended  coverage;  and 

(2)  insure  and  keep  insured  adequately  the  equipment  and 
contents  of  said  building. 

B.  The  tax  levying  authority  for  each  administrative  unit 
shall  appropriate  funds  necessary  for  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  A. 

C.  Wilful  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  (A)  and 
(B)  above,  is  declared  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  30  days.  Every  twenty-four  hours  without  such  in- 
surance constitutes  a  separate  offense.  (1957,  c.  1040.) 

SUBCHAPTER  VII.  EMPLOYEES 
Article  17.    Principals'  and  Teachers'  Employment 
and  Contracts. 

§  115-149.  Care  of  school  building. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  teacher  and  principal  in  charge  of  school  buildings  to 
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instruct  the  children  in  the  proper  care  of  public  property,  and 
it  is  their  duty  to  exercise  due  care  in  the  protection  of  school 
property  against  damage,  either  by  defacement  of  the  walls 
and  doors  or  any  breakage  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  if  they 
shall  fail  to  exercise  a  reasonable  care  in  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty during  the  day,  they  may  be  held  financially  responsible 
for  all  such  damage,  and  if  the  damage  is  due  to  carelessness 
or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  or  principal,  the  super- 
intendent may  hold  those  in  charge  of  the  building  responsible 
for  the  damage,  and  if  it  is  not  repaired  before  the  close  of  a 
term,  a  sufficient  amount  may  be  deducted  from  their  final 
vouchers  to  repair  the  damage  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

If  any  child  in  school  shall  carelessly  or  wilfully  damage 
school  property,  the  teacher  or  principal  shall  report  the  damage 
to  the  parent,  and  if  the  parent  refuses  to  pay  the  cost  of  repair- 
ing the  same,  the  teacher  or  principal  shall  report  the  offense  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  principals  to  report  immediately 
to  their  respective  superintendents  any  unsanitary  condition, 
damage  to  school  property  or  needed  repair.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art. 
17,  s.  7.) 

§  115-150.    Authority  and  duty  of  principal  generally. — The 

principal  of  a  district  is  the  executive  school  officer  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  principal  of  a  school  is  the  executive  officer  of  that 
school.  The  principal  shall  have  authority  to  grade  and  classify 
pupils  and  exercise  discipline  over  the  pupils  of  the  district  or 
schools.  The  principal  of  a  district  shall  make  all  reports  to  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  principal  of  a  school  shall  make 
reports  to  the  district  principal,  and  in  their  capacity  as  princi- 
pals, they  shall  give  suggestions  to  teachers  for  the  improvement 
of  instruction.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher,  in- 
cluding teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  vocational  home  eco- 
I  nomics,  trades  and  industries,  in  a  district  or  in  a  school  to  co- 
|  operate  with  the  principal  in  every  way  possible  to  promote 
!  good  teaching  in  the  school  and  a  progressive  community  spirit 
among  its  patrons. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  conduct  a  fire  drill 
!  during  the  first  week  after  the  opening  of  school  and  thereafter 

at  least  one  fire  drill  each  school  month,  in  each  building  in 

his  charge,  where  children  are  assembled.  Fire  drills  shall  in- 
j  elude  all  pupils  and  school  employees,  and  the  use  of  various 

ways  of  egress  to  assimilate  evacuation  of  said  building  under 
i  various  conditions,  and  such  other  regulations  as  shall  be  pre- 
:  scribed  for  fire  safety  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  the 
;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of 

Education.  A  copy  of  such  regulations  shall  be  kept  posted  on 
j  the  bulletin  board  in  each  building. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  principal  to  inspect  each  of  the 
I  buildings  in  his  charge  at  least  twice  each  month  during  the 
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regular  school  session.  This  inspection  shall  include  cafeterias, 
gymnasiums,  boiler  rooms,  storage  rooms,  auditoriums  and  stage 
area  as  well  as  all  class  rooms.  This  inspection  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  buildings  safe  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  trash  and  other  fire  hazards. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  file  a  written  report 
once  each  month  during  the  regular  school  session  with  his 
local  school  committee,  and  two  copies  of  this  report  with  the 
superintendent  of  his  administrative  unit,  one  copy  of  which 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  superintendent  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  County  or  City  Board  of  Education.  This  report  shall  state 
the  date  the  last  fire  drill  was  held,  the  time  consumed  in 
evacuating  each  building,  that  the  inspection  has  been  made  as 
prescribed  by  law  and  such  other  information  as  is  deemed 
necessary  for  fire  safety  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

If  the  principal  fails  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  this 
Act,  his  failure  to  perform  may  be  considered  malfeasance  in 
office.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  17,  s.  8;  1957,  c.  843.) 

§  115-150.1.    Reduction  of  fire  hazards  in  school  facilities. — 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  of  every  public  school  in 
the  State  to  see  to  it  that: 

(a)  All  corridors,  halls,  tower  stairways  which  are  used  for 
exits  shall  always  be  kept  clear  and  nothing  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  stored  or  kept  in  or  on  them  that  could  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  orderly  exit  of  occupants.  All  doors  used  for  exits 
shall  be  kept  in  good  working  condition  and  unlocked  at  all 
times  when  the  building  is  being  occupied  by  the  public  or  for 
school  purposes. 

(b)  No  electrical  wiring  shall  be  installed  within  any  school 
building,  structure,  premise,  nor  shall  any  alteration  or  addition 
be  made  in  any  such  existing  wiring  except  by  authorization  of 
the  superintendent  and  by  a  qualified  electrician  or  by  the  full 
time  regularly  employed  city  or  county  maintenance  electrician, 
and  any  such  wiring  shall  be  inspected  by  the  authorized  city  or 
county  electrical  inspector.  All  electrical  wiring  shall  be  kept 
and  maintained  in  a  safe  and  serviceable  manner  as  prescribed 
by  the  National  Electrical  Code,  and  shall  be  inspected  each 
month. 

(c)  Combustible  materials  necessary  to  the  curriculum  and 
for  the  operation  of  the  school  shall  be  stored  in  a  safe  and 
orderly  manner. 

(d)  All  supplies,  such  as  oily  rags,  mops,  etc.,  which  may 
cause  spontaneous  combustion,  must  be  stored  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner in  a  well-ventilated  place. 
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(e)  All  trash  and  rubbish  shall  be  removed  from  the  school 
building  daily.  No  trash  or  rubbish  shall  be  permitted  to  ac- 
cumulate in  a  school  attic,  basement  or  other  place  on  the  pre- 
mises. 

(f )  The  approved  electrical  inspector  or  county  fire  marshal 
shall  make  a  monthly  inspection  of  all  these  factors  and  shall 
furnish  to  the  principal  of  the  school  who  shall  furnish  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  written  reports  upon  forms  furnished 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  conditions  found  in  each. 

(g)  Where  a  city  or  county  already  has  a  fire  prevention 
bureau,  it  may  continue  to  make  all  necessary  inspections  and 
reports  as  herein  required  with  the  exception  of  the  electrical 
inspections,  which  shall  be  made  by  the  authorized  city  or 
county  electrical  inspector:  Provided,  that  in  those  counties  in 
which  there  are  no  electrical  inspectors,  the  county  commis- 
sioners shall  appoint  a  fire  marshal,  who  must  be  qualified  as 
required  in  G.  S.  160-122,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  elec- 
trical inspections  required  in  this  Act. 

(h)  If  the  authorized  electrical  inspector  or  county  fire 
marshal  is  on  a  fee  basis,  rather  than  a  salary  basis,  he  shall 
be  compensated  for  his  service  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
county,  who  shall  fix  the  fee  for  this  service. 

(i)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  prescribe  any  additional  rules  and 
regulations  which  they  may  deem  necessary  for  officials  of  city 
and  county  fire  departments  and  local  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals of  schools  toward  the  reduction  of  fire  hazards  and  for 
protection  of  life  and  property  in  public  schools. 

(j)  Any  person  wilfully  failing  to  perform  the  duties  im- 
posed by  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  (1957,  c.  844.) 

SUBCHAPTER  X.  INSTRUCTION 

Article  26.    Providing  Basal  and  Supplemental 
Textbooks  and  Instructional  Materials. 

!     §  115-218.    Legal  custodians  of  books  furnished  by  State. — 

County  boards  of  education  of  county  administrative  units 
and  city  boards  of  education  of  city  administrative  units  are 
hereby  designated  the  legal  custodians  of  all  books  furnished 
by  the  State,  either  for  free  use  or  on  a  rental  basis.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  boards  of  education  to  provide  adequate  and 
safe  storage  facilities  for  the  proper  care  of  said  books.  (1955, 
c.  1372,  art.  25,  s.  5.) 
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CHAPTER  130.    PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Article  13.   Water  and  Sewer  Sanitation. 

§  130-161.  Systems  of  water  supply  and  sewerage;  plans 
submitted. — The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  from  time  to  time 
consult  with  and  advise  the  boards  of  all  State  institutions, 
the  authorities  of  cities  and  towns,  and  persons  already  having 
or  intending  to  introduce  systems  of  water  supply,  drainage, 
or  sewerage,  or  intending  to  make  major  alterations  to  existing 
systems  of  water  supply,  drainage,  or  sewerage,  as  to  the  most 
appropriate  source  of  supply,  the  best  practical  method  of 
assuring  the  purity  thereof,  or  of  disposing  of  their  drainage 
or  sewerage,  having  regard  to  the  present  and  prospective  needs 
and  interests  of  other  cities,  towns,  and  persons  which  may 
be  affected  thereby.  All  such  boards  of  directors,  authorities, 
and  persons  are  hereby  required  to  give  notice  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  their  intentions  to  introduce  or  alter  a 
system  of  water  supply,  drainage  or  sewerage,  and  to  submit 
to  the  Board  such  plans,  surveys,  and  other  information  as 
may  be  required  by  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  No  such  board  of  directors,  authorities, 
or  persons  may  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  introduction  or 
alteration  or  a  system  of  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  or 
drainage  until  such  plans  and  other  information  have  been 
received,  considered  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
(1911,  c.  62,  s.  24;  C.  S.,  s.  7118;  1957,  c.  1357,  s.  1.) 

§  130-166.  Sewage  disposal  on  watersheds. — All  schools,  ham- 
lets, villages,  towns,  or  industrial  settlements  which  are  not 
provided  with  a  sewer  system,  and  which  are  now  located  orr 
may  be  hereafter  located  on  the  watershed  of  any  public  water 
supply  shall  maintain  and  provide  a  reasonable  system  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  collecting  and  disposing  of  I 
all  acumulations  of  human  excrement  within  their  respective 
jurisdiction  or  control.  (1903,  c.  159,  s.  14;  Rev.,  ss.  3052,  3860; 
1907,  c.  585;  1911,  c.  62,  s.  35;  C.  S.,  s.  7127;  1957,  c.  1357,  s.  1.) 

CHAPTER  133.    PUBLIC  WORKS 

§  133-1.  Employment  of  architects,  etc.,  on  public  works 
when  interested  in  use  of  materials  prohibited. — It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ  on  any 
city,  county  or  State  work  supported  wholly  or  in  part  with 
public  funds,  any  architect,  engineer,  designer  or  draftsman, 
who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  sale  or  promotion  of  or  in  n 
the  manufacture  of  any  material  or  items  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  works,  or  who  is  a  stockholder,  officer,  partner, 
or  owner  of  any  manufacturing  concern,  or  of  any  sales  organiza- 
tion, engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  such  material,  or 
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items,  which  may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  such  works. 
(1933,  c.  66,  s.  1.) 

§  133-1.1.  Certain  buildings  involving  public  funds  to  be  de- 
signed, etc.,  by  architect  or  engineer. —  (a)  In  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic health,  safety  and  economy,  every  officer,  board,  department 
or  commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  approving  plans  and 
specifications  or  awarding  or  entering  into  contracts  involving 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  excess  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  ($20,000.00)  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  public 
buildings,  shall  require  that  such  plans  and  specifications  be 
prepared  by  a  registered  architect,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  83  of  the  General  Statutes,  or  by  a  registered 
engineer,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  89  of  the 
General  Statutes,  or  by  both  architect  and  engineer,  particularly 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  for  the  type  of  work  invol- 
ved, and  that  the  North  Carolina  seal  of  such  architect  or  en- 
gineer together  with  the  name  and  address  of  such  architect 
or  engineer,  or  both,  be  placed  on  all  such  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

(b)  On  all  projects  requiring  the  services  of  an  architect 
or  engineer,  or  both,  the  architect  or  engineer  or  both  whose 
names  and  seals  appear  on  plans  or  specifications,  shall  inspect 
the  construction,  or  repairs  or  installations,  and  based  upon 
said  inspection  shall  issue  a  signed  and  sealed  certificate  of 
compliance  to  the  awarding  authority  that  the  contractor  has 
fulfilled  all  obligations  of  such  plans,  specifications,  and  con- 
tract. No  certificate  of  compliance  shall  be  issued  until  the 
architect  and/or  engineer  is  satisfied  that  the  contractor  has 
fulfilled  all  obligations  of  such  plans,  specifications,  and  con- 
tract. 

(c)  The  following  shall  be  excepted  from  the  requirements 
!  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  Section:  (1)  Dwellings  and  outbuildings 

in  connection  therewith,  such  as  barns  and  private  garages. 
(2)  Apartment  buildings  used  exclusively  as  the  residence  of 
not  more  than  two  families.  (3)  Buildings  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  other  than  schools  or  assembly  halls  which  are  not  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  city  or  an  incorporated  village.  (4)  Temporary 
I  buildings  or  sheds  used  exclusively  for  construction  purposes,  not 

I exceeding  twenty  feet  in  any  direction,  and  not  used  for  living 
quarters, 
(d)  On  construction  or  repair  projects  involving  the  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds  in  an  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  ($20,000.00)  or  less,  and  on  which  no  registered  archi- 
tect or  engineer  is  employed,  the  governing  board  of  awarding 
'authority  shall  require  a  certificate  of  compliance  with  the 
State  Building  Code  from  the  city  or  county  inspector  for  the 
specific  trade  or  trades  involved  or  from  a  registered  architect 
or  engineer. 
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(e)  All  plans  and  specifications  for  public  buildings  of  any- 
kind  shall  be  identified  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  author 
thereof. 

(f)  Neither  the  designer  nor  the  contractor  involved  shall 
receive  his  final  payment  until  the  required  certificate  of  com- 
pliance shall  have  been  received  by  the  awarding  authority. 
(1957,  c.  994.) 

§  133-2.    Drawing  of  plans  by  material  furnisher  prohibited. — 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  architect,  engineer,  designer  or 
draftsman,  employed  on  county,  State,  or  city  works,  to  employ 
or  allow  any  manufacturer,  his  representatives  or  agents,  to 
write,  plan,  draw,  or  make  specifications  for  such  works  or  any 
part  thereof.  (1933,  c.  66,  s.  2.) 

§  133-3.  Specifications  to  carry  competitive  items;  substitu- 
tion of  materials. — All  architects,  engineers,  designers,  or  drafts- 
men, when  designing,  or  writing  specifications  for  materials  tot 
be  used  in  any  city,  county  or  State  work  shall  specify  in  their 
plans  at  least  three  items  of  equal  design  or  their  equivalent 
design,  which  would  be  acceptable  upon  such  works.  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  three  items  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  that  many  items  in  competition,  then  as  many  items  as  are 
available  shall  be  specified.  Substitution  of  materials  or  equip- 
ment of  equal  or  equivalent  design  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
architect  or  engineer  for  approval  or  disapproval  before  any 
such  substitutions  may  be  made.  (1933,  c.  66,  s.  3;  1951,  c.  1104, 
s.  5.) 

§  133-4.    Violation  of  chapter  made  misdemeanor. — Any  per-  ! 

son,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction,  license  to 
practice  his  profession  in  this  State  shall  be  withdrawn  for  a 
period  of  one  year  and  he  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars.  (1933,  c.  66,  s.  4.) 

CHAPTER  143.    STATE  DEPARTMENT,  INSTITUTIONS, 
AND  COMMISSIONS 

Article  8.   Public  Building  Contracts. 

§  143-128.  Separate  specifications  for  building  contracts; 
responsible  contractors. — Every  officer,  board,  department,  com-  j 
mission  or  commissions  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  j 
specifications  or  awarding  or  entering  into  contract  for  the 
erection,  construction  or  altering  of  buildings  for  the  State,  when  j 
the  entire  cost  of  such  work  shall  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  | 
($15,000.00)  must  have  prepared  separate  specifications  for  ; 
each  of  the  following  branches  of  work  to  be  performed:  1. 
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Heating  and  ventilating  and  accessories.  2.  Plumbing  and  gas 
fitting  and  accessories.  3.  Electrical  installations.  4.  Air  condi- 
tioning, for  the  purpose  of  comfort  cooling  by  the  lowering  of 
temperature,  and  accessories.  All  such  specifications  must  be  so 
drawn  as  to  permit  separate  and  independent  bidding  upon  each 
of  the  classes  of  work  enumerated  in  the  above  subdivisions.  All 
contracts  hereafter  awarded  by  the  State  or  a  department, 
board,  commissioner,  or  officer  thereof,  for  the  erection,  con- 
struction or  alteration  of  buildings,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall 
award  the  respective  work  specified  in  the  above  subdivisions 
separately  to  responsible  and  reliable  persons,  firms  or  cor- 
porations regularly  engaged  in  their  respective  line  of  work. 
When  the  estimated  cost  of  work  to  be  performed  in  any 
single  subdivision  is  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00), 
the  same  may  be  included  in  one  of  the  several  other  contracts, 
irrespective  of  total  project  cost. 

Each  separate  contractor  shall  be  directly  liable  to  the  State 
\  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the  other  separate  contractors  for 
|  the  full  performance  of  all  duties  and  obligations  due  respectively 
!  under  the  terms  of  the  separate  contracts  and  in  accordance 
!  with  the  plans  and  specifications,  which  shall  specifically  set 
:  forth  the  duties  and  obligations  of  each  separate  contractor, 
j  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  wording,  "separate  contrac- 
!  tor"  is  hereby  deemed  and  held  to  mean  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  who  shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  State  for 
the  erection,  construction  or  alteration  of  any  building  or  build- 
ings. (1925,  c.  141,  s.  2;  1929,  c.  339,  s.  2;  1931,  c.  46;  1943,  c. 
387;  1945,  c.  851;  1949,  c.  1137,  s.  1.) 

§  143-129.  Procedure  for  letting  of  public  contracts;  pur- 
chases from  federal  government  by  state,  counties,  etc. — No 

construction  or  repair  work  requiring  the  estimated  expenditure 
of  public  money  in  an  amount  equal  to  or  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($3,500.00)  or  purchase  of  ap- 
paratus, supplies,  materials,  or  equipment  requiring  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  public  money  in  an  amount  equal  to  or  more 
than  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000.00),  except  in  cases  of  special 
emergency  involving  the  health  and  safety  of  the  people  or 
j  their  property,  shall  be  performed,  nor  shall  any  contract  be 
;j  awarded  therefor,  by  any  board  or  governing  body  of  the 
State,  or  of  any  institution  of  the  State  government,  or  of  any 
county,  city,  town,  or  other  subdivision  of  the  State,  unless 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are  complied  with. 

Advertisement  of  the  letting  of  such  contracts  shall  be  as 
follows : 

Where  the  contract  is  to  be  let  by  a  board  or  governing  body 
of  the  State  government,  or  of  a  State  institution,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  board  or  governing  body  of  a  subdivision  of 
the  State,  proposals  shall  be  invited  by  advertisement  at  least 
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one  week  before  the  time  specified  for  the  opening  of  said  pro- 
posals in  a  newspaper  having  general  circulation  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

Where  the  contract  is  to  be  let  by  a  county,  city,  town  or 
other  subdivision  of  the  State,  proposals  shall  be  invited  by 
advertisement  at  least  one  week  before  the  time  specified  for 
the  opening  of  said  proposals  in  a  newspaper  having  general 
circulation  in  such  county,  city,  town  or  other  subdivision: 
Provided,  if  there  is  no  newspaper  published  in  the  county  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  contract  is  less  than  three  thousand 
dollars  ($3,000.00),  such  advertisement  may  be  either  published 
in  some  newspaper  as  required  herein  or  posted  at  the  court- 
house door  not  later  than  one  week  before  the  opening  of  the 
proposals  in  answer  thereto,  and  in  the  case  of  a  city,  town 
or  other  subdivision  wherein  there  is  no  newspaper  published 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  contract  is  less  than  three 
thousand  dollars  ($3,000.00),  such  advertisement  may  be  either 
published  in  some  newspaper  as  required  herein  or  posted 
at  the  courthouse  door  of  the  county  in  which  such  city,  town 
or  other  subdivision  is  situated  and  at  least  one  public  place  in 
such  city,  town  or  other  subdivision. 

Such  advertisement  shall  state  the  time  and  place  where 
plans  and  specifications  of  proposed  work  or  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  supplies,  materials  or  equipment  may  be 
had,  and  the  time  and  place  for  opening  the  proposals,  and  shall 
reserve  to  said  board  or  governing  body  the  right  to  reject  any 
or  all  such  proposals. 

Proposals  shall  not  be  rejected  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
provisions  of  this  article  and  no  board  or  governing  body  of  the 
State  or  subdivision  thereof  shall  assume  responsibility  for 
construction  or  purchase  contracts  or  guarantee  the  payments  of  I 
labor  or  materials  therefor. 

All  proposals  shall  be  opened  in  public  and  shall  be  recorded 
on  the  minutes  of  the  board  or  governing  body  and  the  award 
shall  be  made  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  taking  into 
consideration  quality,  performance  and  the  time  specified  in  the 
proposals  for  the  performance  of  this  contract.  In  the  event 
the  lowest  responsible  bid  is  in  excess  of  the  funds  available 
for  such  purpose,  such  board  or  governing  body  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
above  mentioned  and  may  award  such  contract  to  such  bidder  iff 
such  bidder  will  agree  to  perform  the  same,  without  making  any 
substantial  changes  in  the  plans  and  specifications,  at  a  sum 
within  the  funds  available  therefor.  If  the  contract  cannot  be 
let  under  the  above  conditions,  the  board  or  governing  body  is 
authorized  to  readvertise,  as  herein  provided,  the  said  letting 
and  make  such  changes  in  the  plans  and  specifications  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  project  within  the  funds 
available  therefor.  The  procedure  above  specified  may  be  re- 
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peated  if  necessary  in  order  to  secure  an  acceptable  contract 
within  the  funds  available  therefor.  No  proposal  shall  be  con- 
sidered or  accepted  by  said  board  or  governing  body  unless  at 
the  time  of  its  filing  the  same  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  with  said  board  or  governing  body  of  cash  or  a  certified 
check  on  some  bank  or  trust  company  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  in  an  amount  equal  to  not  less 
than  five  per  cent  (5%)  of  the  proposal.  In  lieu  of  making  the 
cash  deposit  as  above  provided,  such  bidder  may  file  a  bid  bond 
executed  by  a  corporate  surety  licensed  under  the  laws  of 
North  Carolina  to  execute  such  bonds,  conditioned  that  the 
surety  will  upon  demand  forthwith  make  payment  to  the  obligee 
upon  said  bond  if  the  bidder  fails  to  execute  the  contract  in 
accordance  with  the  bid  bond  and  upon  failure  to  forthwith  make 
payment  the  surety  shall  pay  to  the  obligee  an  amount  equal  to 
double  the  amount  of  said  bid  bond.  This  deposit  shall  be  re- 
tained if  the  successful  bidder  fails  to  execute  the  contract 
within  ten  days  after  the  award  or  fails  to  give  satisfactory 
surety  as  required  herein. 

All  contracts  to  which  this  section  applies  shall  be  executed 
in  writing,  and  the  board  or  governing  body  shall  require  the 
person  to  whom  the  award  of  contract  is  made  to  furnish  bond 
in  some  surety  company  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State, 
or  require  a  deposit  of  money,  certified  check  or  government 
securities  for  the  full  amount  of  said  contract  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  terms  of  said  contract ;  and  no  such  contract 
shall  be  altered  except  by  written  agreement  of  the  contractor, 
the  sureties  on  his  bond,  and  the  board  or  governing  body.  Such 
surety  bond  or  securities  required  herein  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  branch  of  the  government  for  which 
the  work  is  to  be  performed  until  the  contract  has  been  carried 
out  in  all  respects:  Provided,  that  in  the  case  of  contracts  for 
the  purchase  of  apparatus,  supplies,  materials,  or  equipment 
the  board  or  governing  body  may  waive  the  requirement  for  the 
deposit  of  a  surety  bond  or  securities  as  required  herein. 

The  owning  agency  or  the  Budget  Bureau,  in  contracts  in- 
\  volving  a  State  agency,  and  the  owning  agency  or  the  governing 
board,  in  contracts  involving  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State, 
[  may  reject  the  bonds  of  any  surety  company  against  which  there 
is  pending  any  unsettled  claim  or  complaint  made  by  a  State 
agency  or  the  owning  agency  or  governing  board  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  arising  out  of  any  contract  under  which 
State  funds,  in  contracts  with  the  State,  and  funds  of  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State,  in  contracts  with  such  political  sub- 
divisions, were  expended,  provided  such  claim  or  complaint 
has  been  pending  more  than  180  days. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  operate  so  as  to  require  any 
public  agency  to  enter  into  a  contract  that  will  prevent  the 
use  of  unemployment  relief  labor  paid  for  in  whole  or  in  part 
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by  appropriations  or  funds  furnished  by  the  State  or  federal 
government. 

Any  board  or  governing  body  of  the  the  State  or  of  any 
institution  of  the  State  government  or  of  any  county,  city, 
town  or  other  subdivision  of  the  State  may  enter  into  any 
contract  with  the  United  States  of  America  or  any  agency  thereof 
for  the  purchase,  lease  or  other  acquisition  of  any  apparatus, 
supplies,  materials  or  equipment  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  which  require: 

(1)  The  posting  of  notices  or  public  advertising  for  proposals 
or  bids. 

(2)  The  inviting  or  receiving  of  competitive  bids. 

(3)  The  delivery  of  purchases  before  payment. 

(4)  The  posting  of  deposits  of  bonds  or  other  sureties. 

(5)  The  execution  of  written  contracts. 

The  Director  of  Administration,  the  governing  board  of  any 
county,  city,  town  or  subdivision  may  designate  any  office 
holder  or  employee  of  the  State,  county,  city,  town  or  sub- 
division to  enter  a  bid  or  bids  in  its  behalf  at  any  sale  of  ap- 
paratus, supplies,  materials,  equipment  or  other  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  of  America,  or  any  agency  thereof,  and 
may  authorize  such  person  to  make  any  partial  or  down  pay- 
ment or  payment  in  full  that  may  be  required  by  regulations 
of  the  United  States  of  America  or  any  agency  thereof  in  con- 
nection with  such  bid  or  bids.  (1931,  c.  338,  s.  1;  1933,  c.  50; 
1933,  c.  400,  s.  1;  1937,  c.  335;  1945,  c.  144;  1949,  c.  257;  1951,  c. 
1104,  ss.  1,  2;  1953,  c.  1268;  1955,  c.  1049;  1957,  c.  269,  s.  3; 
c.  391;  c.  862,  ss.  1-4.) 

§  143-131.  When  counties,  cities,  towns  and  other  subdivi- 
sions may  let  contracts  on  informal  bids. — All  contracts  for 
construction  or  repair  work  or  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus, 
supplies,  materials  or  equipment,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  in  the  amount  oi  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00)  or 
more  but  less  than  the  limits  prescribed  in  G.  S.  143-129,  made 
by  any  officer,  department,  board  or  commission  of  any  county, 
city,  town  or  other  subdivision  of  this  State,  shall  be  awarded  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  after  informal  bids  have  been 
secured,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer,  department, 
board  or  commission  to  keep  a  record  of  all  bids  submitted,  and 
such  record  shall  be  subject  to  public  inspection  at  any  time. 
(1931,  c.  338,  s.  2;  1957,  c.  862,  s.  5.) 

§  143-132.    Minimum  number  of  bids  for  public  contracts. — 

No  contracts  to  which  §  143-129  applies  for  construction  or 
repairs  shall  be  awarded  by  any  board  or  governing  body  of  the 
State,  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  unless  at  least  three  com- 
petitive bids  have  been  received  from  reputable  and  qualified 
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contractors  regularly  engaged  in  their  respective  line  of  en- 
deavor, when  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  exceeds  the  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000.00);  however,  this^  section 
shall  not  apply  to  contracts  which  are  negotiated  as  provided  for 
in  §  143-129.  (1931,  c.  291,  s.  3;  1951,  c.  1104,  s.  3.) 

§  143-133.  No  evasion  permitted.— No  bill  or  contract  shall 
be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  provisions  of  this 
article.  (1933,  c.  400,  s.  3.) 

§  143-135.  Limitation  of  application  of  article. — This  article 
shall  not  apply  to  the  State  or  to  subdivisions  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  when  the 
total  cost  of  any  repairs,  completed  project,  building,  or  struc- 
ture shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
($15,000.00),  if  the  repairs,  completed  project,  building,  or 
structure  are  performed  or  accomplished  by  or  through  duly 
elected  officers  or  agents.  (1933,  c.  552,  ss.  1,  2;  1949,  c.  1137, 
s.  2;  1951,  c.  1104,  s.  6.) 

Article  9.    Building  Code  Council  and  Building  Code. 

§  143-136.    Building  Code  Cuncil  created;  membership.— , 

(a)  Creation ;  Membership ;  Terms. — There  is  hereby  created 
a  Buiding  Code  Council,  which  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members 
Appointed  by  the  Governor,  consisting  of  one  registered  archi- 
tect, one  licensed  general  contractor,  one  registered  engineer 
practicing  structural  engineering,  one  registered  engineer  prac- 
ticing mechanical  engineering,  one  registered  engineer  practicing 
plectrical  engineering,  one  licensed  plumbing  and  heating  con- 
tractor, one  municipal  building  inspector,  a  representative  of 
;he  public  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  building  construction 
industry,  and  a  representative  of  the  engineering  staff  of  a 
(State  agency  charged  with  approval  of  plans  of  State-owned 
buildings.  Of  the  members  initially  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
three  shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years  each,  three  shall  serve 
or  terms  of  four  years  each,  and  three  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
ix  years  each.  Thereafter,  all  appointments  shall  be  for  terms 
!»f  six  years.  The  Governor  may  remove  appointive  members  at 
ny  time.  Any  member  who  shall,  during  his  term,  cease  to 
peet  the  qualifications  for  original  appointment  (through  ceas- 
kig  to  be  a  practicing  member  of  the  profession  indicated  or 
therwise)  shall  thereby  forfeit  his  membership  on  the  Council. 

The  Governor  may  make  appointments  to  fill  the  unexpired 
ortions  of  any  terms  vacated  by  reason  of  death,  resignation, 
r  removal  from  office.  In  making  such  appointment,  he  shall 
reserve  the  composition  of  the  Council  required  above. 

(b)  Compensation. — Members  of  the  Building  Code  Council 
ther  than  any  who  are  employees  of  the  State  shall  receive 
sven  dollars  ($7.00)  per  day,  including  necessary  time  spent 
i  traveling  to  and  from  their  place  of  residence  within  the 
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State  to  any  place  of  meeting  or  while  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness of  the  Council.  In  addition,  all  members  shall  receive  mileage 
and  subsistence  according  to  State  practice  while  going  to  and 
from  any  place  of  meeting,  or  when  on  official  business  of  the  ! 
Council.  (1957,  c.  1138.) 

§  143-137.    Organization  of  Council;  rules  and  regulations;; 
meetings;  staff;  fiscal  affairs. —  (a)  First  Meeting;  Organiza- 
tion; Rules  and  Regulations. — Within  thirty  days  after  its  ap-  l 
pointment,  the  Building  Code  Council  shall  meet  on  call  of  th( 
Commissioner  of  Insurance.  The  Council  shall  elect  from  its 
appointive  members  a  chairman  and  such  other  officers  as  r 
may  choose,  for  such  terms  as  it  may  designate  in  its  rule,' 
and  regulations.  The  Council  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regula 
tions  not  inconsistent  herewith  as  it  may  deem  necessary  fo]J 
the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties.  The  chairman  may  appoint 
members  to  such  committees  as  the  work  of  the  Council  may  re :-| 
quire. 

(b)  Meetings. — The  Council  shall  meet  regularly,  at  leas-'j 
once  every  six  months,  at  places  and  dates  to  be  determined  b]\ 
the  Council.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chairman  oirj 
his  own  initiative  and  must  be  called  by  him  at  the  request  o 
two  or  more  members  of  the  Council.  All  members  shall  b«j 
notified  by  the  chairman  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  ret* 
gular  and  special  meetings  at  least  seven  days  in  advance  o; 
such  meeting.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  All 
meetings  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

(c)  Staff. — Personnel  of  the  Division  of  Engineering  of  th  i 
Department  of  Insurance  shall  serve  as  a  staff  for  the  Council. 
Such  staff  shall  have  the  duties  of  (1)  keeping  an  accurate  anal 
complete  record  of  all  meetings,  hearings,  correspondence,  labors 
tory  studies,  and  technical  work  performed  by  or  for  th; 
Council,  and  making  these  records  available  for  public  inspectio  t 
at  all  reasonable  times;  (2)  handling  correspondence  for  this 
Council. 


(d)  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Council. — All  funds  for  the  open-j 
tions  of  the  Council  and  its  staff  shall  be  appropriated  to  th  ;j 
Department  of  Insurance  for  the  use  of  the  Council.  All  sue  i 
funds  shall  be  held  in  a  separate  or  special  account  on  the  book  i 
of  the  Department  of  Insurance,  with  a  separate  financial  desi£  • 
nation  or  code  number  to  be  assigned  by  the  Budget  Burea  i 
or  its  agent.  Expenditures  for  staff  salaries  and  operatin ! 
expenses  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenditure 
of  any  other  Department  of  Insurance  funds.  The  Departmer: 
of  Insurance  may  hire  such  additional  personnel  as  may  t') 
necessary  to  handle  the  work  of  the  Building  Code  Counci,: 
within  the  limits  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Council  and  wit  i 
the  approval  of  the  Council.  (1957,  c.  1138.) 
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§  143-138.  North  Carolina  State  Building  Code.—  (a)  Pre- 
paration and  Adoption. — The  Building  Code  Council  is  hereby 
empowered  to  prepare  and  adopt,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Article,  a  North  Carolina  State  Building  Code. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  Code,  or  any  part  thereof,  the 
Council  shall  hold  at  least  one  public  hearing  in  the  City  of 
Raleigh.  A  notice  of  such  public  hearing  shall  be  given  once  a 
week  for  two  successive  calendar  weeks  in  a  newspaper  published 
in  Raleigh,  said  notice  to  be  published  the  first  time  not  less 
than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  said  hearing.  The 
Council  may  hold  such  other  public  hearings  and  give  such 
other  notice  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Contents  of  the  Code. — The  North  Carolina  State  Build- 
ing Code,  as  adopted  by  the  Building  Code  Council,  may  include 
reasonable  and  suitable  classifications  of  buildings,  both  as  to 
use  and  occupancy;  general  building  restrictions  as  to  location, 
height,  and  floor  areas ;  rules  for  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
buildings ;  requirements  concerning  means  of  egress  from  build- 
ings; regulations  governing  construction  and  precautions  to  be 
itaken  during  construction;  regulations  as  to  permissible  mater- 
ials, loads,  and  stresses;  regulations  of  chimneys,  heating  ap- 
pliances, elevators,  and  other  facilities  connected  with  the  build- 
lings;  regulations  governing  plumbing,  heating,  air-conditioning 
Jfor  the  purpose  of  comfort  cooling  by  the  lowering  of  tempera- 
ture, and  electrical  systems  (regulations  for  which  electric 
jsystems  may  be  the  National  Electric  Code,  as  approved  by  the 
^American  Standards  Association  and  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State)  ;  and  such  other  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  per- 
lltaining  to  the  construction  of  buildings  and  the  installation  of 
jparticular  facilities  therein  as  may  be  found  reasonably  necessary 
Jfor  the  protection  of  the  occupants  of  the  building,  its  neighbors, 
and  members  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  Code  may  contain  provisions  regulating  every  type  of 
building,  wherever  it  might  be  situated  in  the  State;  provided, 
(however,  that  such  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  the  following 
types  of  buildings,  unless  the  governing  body  of  the  municipality 
br  the  county  wherein  such  buildings  are  located  shall  by  vote 
Uadopt  a  resolution  making  the  regulations  applicable  to  one 
br  more  of  such  types  of  buildings : 

ii  (1)  Dwellings;  and  outbuildings  used  in  connection  there- 
with ; 

(2)  Apartment  buildings  used  exclusively  as  the  residence 
Ipf  not  more  than  two  families; 

(3)  ^  Temporary  buildings  or  sheds  used  exclusively  for  con- 
struction purposes,  not  exceeding  twenty  feet  in  any  direction 
md  not  used  for  living  quarters.  The  governing  body  of  any 
'municipality  or  county  is  hereby  authoried  to  adopt  such  a 
Resolution. 
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Provided  further,  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  con  j 
strued  to  make  any  building  regulations  applicable  to  farm  build 
ings  located  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  any  municipality. 

Provided  further,  that  no  building  permit  shall  be  requirec  i 
under  such  Code  from  any  State  agency  for  the  construction  o| 
any  building  the  total  cost  of  which  is  less  than  twenty  thousanc  I 
dollars  ($20,000.00),  except  public  or  institutional  buildings. 

For  the  information  of  users  thereof,  the  Code  shall  include  a;  I 
appendices  (1)  any  boiler  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  03fj 
Boiler  Rules,  (2)  any  elevator  regulations  relating  to  safe  opera 
tion  adopted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  (3)  any  regula 
tions  relating  to  sanitation  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Healtl 
which  the  Building  Code  Council  believes  pertinent. 

In  addition,  the  Code  may  include  references  to  such  othe: 
regulations  of  special  types,  such  as  those  of  the  Medical  Car<(j 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as  majj 
be  useful  to  persons  using  the  Code.  No  regulations  issued  by 
other  agencies  than  the  Building  Code  Council  shall  be  com 
strued  as  a  part  of  the  Code,  nor  supersede  the  Code,  it  bein* 
intended  that  they  be  presented  with  the  Code  for  informatioi  i 
only. 

Nothing  in  this  article  shall  extend  to  or  be  construed  ainl 
being  applicable  to  the  regulation  of  the  design,  construction  !! 
location,  installation,  or  operation  of  equipment  for  storing 
handling,  transporting,  and  utilizing  liquefied  pertroleum  gasei 
for  fuel  purposes  or  anhydrous  ammonia  or  other  liquid  fertili 
zers. 

(c)  Standards  to  be  Followed  in  Adopting  the  Code. — All  re- 
gulations  contained  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Building  Cod<  i 
shall  have  a  reasonable  and  substantial  connection  with  th<n 
public  health,  safety,  morals,  or  general  welfare,  and  theii  ! 
provisions  shall  be  construed  liberally  to  those  ends.  Require*  | 
ments  of  the  Code  shall  conform  to  good  engineering  practice,  an  j 
evidenced  generally  by  the  requirements  of  the  National  Build 
ing  Code  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the 
Southern  Standard  Building  Code  of  the  Southern  Buildinj 
Code  Congress,  the  Uniform  Building  Code  of  the  Pacific  Coas 
Building  Officials  Conference,  the  Basic  Building  Code  of  th< 
Building  Officials  Conference  of  America,  Inc.,  the  Nationa 
Electric  Code,  the  Building  Exits  Code  of  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association,  the  American  Standard  Safety  Code  foi 
Elevators,  Dumbwaiters,  and  Escalators,  the  Boiler  Code  of  the  | 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Standards  of  th<  j 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the  Installation  o1 
Gas  Piping  and  Gas  Appliances  in  Buildings,  and  standard? 
promulgated  by  the  American  Standards  Association,  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  similar  national  agencies  en 
gaged  in  research  concerning  strength  of  materials,  safe  desigr 
and  other  factors  bearing  upon  health  and  safety. 
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(d)  Amendments  of  the  Code. — The  Building  Code  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  revise  and  amend  the  North  Carolina 
State  Building  Code,  either  on  its  own  motion  or  upon  applica- 
tion from  any  citizen,  State  Agency,  or  political  subdivision  of 
the  State.  In  adopting  any  amendment,  the  Council  shall  comply 
with  the  same  procedural  requirements  and  the  same  standards 
set  forth  above  for  adoption  of  the  Code. 

(e)  Effect  upon  Local  Building  Codes. — The  North  Carolina 
State  Building  Code  shall  apply  throughout  the  State,  from 
the  time  of  its  adoption.  However,  any  political  subdivision  of 
the  State  may  adopt  a  building  code  or  building  rules  and  re- 
gulations, provided  that  before  any  such  building  code  or  re- 
gulations or  any  amendments  thereto  shall  be  effective  they 
must  be  officially  approved  by  the  Building  Code  Council  as 
providing  adequate  minimum  standards  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect health  and  safety,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  above.  Such  approval  shall  be  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  a  local  code  supersedes  the  State  Building  Code 
in  its  particular  political  subdivision.  This  article  shall  not  affect 
any  existing  building  codes  or  regulations  until  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Building  Code  has  been  legally  adopted  by  the  Building 
Code  Council. 

(f)  Effect  upon  Existing  Laws. — Until  such  time  as  the 
North  Carolina  State  Building  Code  has  been  legally  adopted 
by  the  Building  Code  Council  pursuant  to  this  article,  the 
North  Carolina  Building  Code  adopted  by  the  Council  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  in  1953  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect.  Such  Code  is  hereby  ratified  and  adopted. 

(g)  Publication  and  Distribution  of  Code. — The  Building 
Code  Council  shall  cause  to  be  printed,  after  adoption  by  the 
Council,  the  North  Carolina  State  Building  Code  and  each  amend- 
ment thereto.  It  shall,  at  the  State's  expense,  distribute  copies 
of  the  Code  and  each  amendment  to  State  and  local  governmental 
officials,  departments,  agencies,  and  educational  institutions, 
as  is  set  out  in  the  table  below.  (Those  marked  by  an  asterisk 
will  receive  copies  only  on  written  request  to  the  Council.) 


Official  or  Agency  Number  of  Copies 

State  Departments  and  Officials 

Governor  1 

Lieutenant-Governor  1 

Auditor  1 

Treasurer  1 

Secretary  of  State  1 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  3 

State  Board  of  Education  2 

Attorney  General  5 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  1 

Commissioner  of  Labor  3 

Commissioner  of  Insurance  5 
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Official  or  Agency  Number  of  Copies 

State  Board  of  Health  10 

Medical  Care  Commission  3 

State  Highway  Commission  3 

Adjutant  General  1 

Utilities  Commission  1 

Budget  Bureau  3 

Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  3 

State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  7 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  1  each 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  1 

Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  *1  each 

Emergency  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  *1  each 

Special  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  *1  each 

Solicitors  of  the  Superior  Court  *1  each 

State  Library  2 

Supreme  Court  Library  2 

State  Senators  *1  each 

Representatives  of  General  Assembly  *1  each 
Other  State-supported  institutions,  at  the  discretion 

of  the  Council  *1  each 
Schools 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  *25 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Engineering  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  *15 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  *1 

A  &  T  College  at  Greensboro           /  *5 
All  other  State-supported  colleges  and  universities  in 

the  State  of  North  Carolina  *1  each 
Local  Officials 

Clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  1  each 

Registers  of  Deeds  of  the  Counties  *1  each 

Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  *1  each 

City  Clerk  of  each  incorporated  municipality  1  each 


In  addition,  the  Building  Code  Council  shall  make  additional 
copies  available  at  such  price  as  it  shall  deem  reasonable  to 
members  of  the  general  public. 

(h)  Violations. — Any  person  who  shall  be  adjudged  to  have 
violated  this  article  or  the  North  Carolina  State  Building  Code 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  upon  conviction  be 
liable  to  a  fine,  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  ($50.00),  for  each 
offense.  Each  thirty  days  that  such  violation  continues  shall 
constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  offense.  (1957,  c.  1138.) 

§  143-139.    Enforcement    agencies. —     (a)     Plumbing. — 

Those  sections  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Building  Code  rela- 
ting to  plumbing  shall  be  enforced  by  plumbing  inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  municipal  corporations,  county  commissioners,  or 
local  boards  of  health. 
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(b)  Boilers. — The  Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspection  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  those  sections  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Building  Code  which  pertain  to  boilers  of  the 
types  enumerated  in  article  7  of  chapter  95  of  the  General 
Statutes. 

(c)  Elevators. — The  Department  of  Labor  shall  have  general 
supervision  of  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  those 
sections  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Building  Code  which  per- 
tain to  elevators,  moving  stairways,  and  amusement  devices 
such  as  merry-go-rounds,  roller  coasters,  ferris  wheels,  etc. 

(d)  General  Building  Regulations. — The  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  all  sections  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Build- 
ing Code  other  than  those  specifically  allocated  to  other  agencies 
by  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  above.  The  Insurance  Com- 
missioner shall  exercise  his  duties  in  cooperation  with  local 
officials  in  accordance  with  §  160-115  to  160-123,  160-126,  160- 
142  to  160-145  and  160-149  to  160-153,  inclusive. 

'  (e)  Procedural  Requirements. — Subject  to  the  provisions 
set  forth  herein,  the  Building  Code  Council  shall  adopt  such 

I  procedural  requirements  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Building 
Code  as  shall  appear  reasonably  necessary  for  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  Code  while  safeguarding  the  rights  of  persons 
subject  to  the  Code.  (1957,  c.  1138.) 

§  143-140.  Hearings  before  enforcement  agencies  as  to  ques- 
tions under  Building  Code. — Any  person  desiring  to  raise  any 
questions  under  this  article  or  under  the  North  Carolina  State 
Building  Code  shall  be  entitled  to  a  full  hearing  before  the  ap- 
propriate enforcement  agency,  as  designated  in  the  preceding 
section.  Upon  request  in  writing  by  any  such  person,  the  en- 
forcement agency  shall  appoint  a  time  for  the  hearing,  giving 
Isuch  person  reasonable  notice  thereof.  The  enforcement  agency, 
ijthrough  an  appropriate  official,  shall  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete hearing  of  the  matters  in  controversy  and  make  a  deter- 
mination thereof  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter.  The  person 
requesting  the  hearing  shall,  upon  request,  be  furnished  a  written 
statement  of  the  decision,  setting  forth  the  facts  found,  the 
Becision  reached,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  In  the  event  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  such  decision,  the  person  affected  shall  have 
the  options  of 

(1)  appealing  to  the  Building  Code  Council  or 

(2)  appealing  directly  to  the  superior  court,  as  provided  in 
I  143-141.  (1957,  c.  1138.) 

§  143-141.    Appeals  to  Building  Code  Council. —  (a)  Method 
)f  Appeal. — Whenever  any  person  desires  to  take  an  appeal  to 
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the  Building  Code  Council  from  the  decision  of  a  State  enforce- 
ment agency  relating  to  any  matter  under  this  article  or  under 
the  North  Carolina  State  Building  Code,  he  shall  within  thirty 
days  after  such  decision  give  written  notice  to  the  Building  Code 
Council  through  the  Division  of  Engineering  of  the  Department 
of  Insurance  that  he  desires  to  take  an  appeal.  A  copy  of  such 
notice  shall  be  filed  at  the  same  time  with  the  enforcement 
agency  from  which  the  appeal  is  taken.  The  chairman  of  the 
Building  Code  Council  shall  fix  a  reasonable  time  and  place  foi 
a  hearing,  giving  reasonable  notice  to  the  appellant  and  to  the 
enforcement  agency.  Such  hearing  shall  be  not  later  than  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Building  Code  Council 
shall  thereupon  conduct  a  full  and  complete  hearing  as  to  the 
matters  in  controversy,  after  which  it  shall  within  a  reasonable 
time  give  a  written  decision  setting  forth  its  finding  of  fact 
and  its  conclusions. 

(b)  Interpretations  of  the  Code. — The  Building  Code  Council 
shall  have  the  duty,  in  hearing  appeals,  to  give  interpretations j 
of  such  provisions  of  the  Building  Code  as  shall  be  pertinent 
to  the  matter  at  issue.  Where  the  Council  finds  that  an  enforce- 
ment agency  was  in  error  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Code 
it  shall  remand  the  case  to  the  agency  with  instructions  to  takei 
such  action  as  it  directs. 

(c)  Variations  of  the  Code. — Where  the  Building  Codet 
Council  finds  on  appeal  that  materials  or  methods  of  construc- 
tion proposed  to  be  used  are  as  good  as  those  required  by  th* 
Code,  it  shall  remand  the  case  to  the  enforcement  agency  with 
instructions  to  permit  the  use  of  such  materials  or  methods  oi 
construction.  The  Council  shall  thereupon  immediately  initiate 
procedures  for  amending  the  Code  as  necessary  to  permit  the 
use  of  such  materials  or  methods  of  construction. 

(d)  Further  appeals  to  the  courts. — Whenever  any  person 
desires  to  take  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Building  Code 
Council  or  from  the  decision  of  an  enforcement  agency  (with 
or  without  an  appeal  to  the  Building  Code  Council),  he  may 
take  an  appeal  either  to  the  Wake  County  Superior  Court  or  to 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  county  in  which  the  proposed  build- 
ing is  to  be  situated,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  article 
33  of  chapter  143  of  the  General  Statutes.  (1957,  c.  1138.) 

§  143-142.    Further  duties  of  the  Building  Code  Council.— 

(a)  Recommended  statutory  changes. — It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Building  Code  Council  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
building  laws  of  the  State,  including  both  the  statutes  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  State  and  local  agencies.  On  the  basis  of  such  study,  the 
Council  shall  recommend  to  the  1959  and  subsequent  General 
Assemblies  desirable  statutory  changes  to  simplify  and  improve 
such  laws. 
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(b)  Recommended  Changes  in  Enforcement  Procedures. — It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Building  Code  Council  to  make  a  thorough 
and  continuing  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the  building  laws 
3f  the  State  are  enforced  by  State,  local,  and  private  agencies. 
On  the  basis  of  such  studies,  the  Council  may  recommend  to  the 
General  Assembly  any  statutory  changes  necessary  to  improve 
and  simplify  the  enforcement  machinery.  The  Council  may  also 
advise  State  agencies  as  to  any  changes  in  administrative 
practices  which  could  be  made  to  improve  the  enforcement  of 
building  laws  without  statutory  changes.  (1957,  c.  1138.) 

§143-143.  Effect  on  certain  existing  laws. — Nothing  in  this 
article  shall  be  construed  as  abrogating  or  otherwise  affecting 
the  power  of  any  State  department  or  agency  to  promulgate  re- 
gulations, make  inspections,  or  approve  plans  in  accordance  with 
any  other  applicable  provisions  of  law  not  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  herein.  (1957,  c.  1138.) 

§143-143.1.  Interdepartmental  Building  Regulation  Commit- 
tee.—  (a)  Creation;  Membership. — There  is  hereby  created  an 
[nterdepartmental  Building  Regulation  Committee  which  shall 
be  composed  of  seven  members  as  follows:  The  head  of  the 
(Division  of  Enginering  of  the  Department  of  Insurance,  the 
lead  of  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the  State  Board 
bf  Health,  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  head  of  the  Division  of  School 
Planning  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  head 
j)f  the  Division  of  Engineering  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  head 
')f  the  Division  of  Engineering  of  the  Medical  Care  Commission, 
ind  a  representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Each 
nember  may  formally  designate,  by  written  notice  to  the  chair- 
nan  of  the  Interdepartmental  Building  Regulation  Committee,  a 
jepresentative  from  his  department  who  may  exercise  any  and 
|U  of  his  powers  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  including  the 


L(b)  First  Meeting;  Organization;  Rules  and  Regulations. — 
ithin  30  days  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1957,  the  Interde- 
artmental  Building  Regulation  Committee  shall  meet  on  call 
f  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Engineering  of  the  Department 
f  Insurance.  The  Committee  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  such 
ther  officers  as  it  may  choose  for  such  terms  as  it  may  designate 
x  its  rules  and  regulations.  The  Committee  shall  adopt  such 
files  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  herewith  as  it  may  deem 
ecessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties.  The  chairman 
iiay  appoint  members  to  such  subcommittees  as  the  work  of  the 
ommittee  may  require. 

(c)  Meetings. — The  Committee  shall  meet  regularly,  at  least 
ice  every  three  months,  at  places  and  dates  to  be  determined 
V  the  Committee.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chair- 
man on  his  own  initiative  and  must  be  called  by  him  at  the 
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request  of  two  or  more  members  of  the  Committee.  All  members 
shall  be  notified  by  the  chairman  in  writing  of  the  time  and 
place  of  regular  and  special  meetings  at  least  seven  days  in  ! 
advance  of  such  meeting.  Four  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(d)    Powers  and  Duties. — The  Interdepartmental  Building! 
Regulation  Committee  shall  have  the  duty  of  establishing  proce- 
dures  for  the  interchange  of  plans  among  interested  agencies 
and  for  the  transmission  to  the  applicant  of  the  approval  oir 
disapproval  of  each  interested  agency,  to  the  end  that  nc 
applicant  shall  have  to  submit  the  same  plans  for  approval  tc 
more  than  one  State  agency,  which  agency  shall  act  upon  each  : 
application  within  a  reasonable  time;  which  time  shall  not  ex-  : 
ceed  30  days  unless  the  said  agency  shall  advise  the  applicant 
that  additional  time  is  necessary  for  more  information.  (1957 
c.  978.) 
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SPECIAL  DAYS 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
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OBSERVANCE  < 
SPECIAL  DAYS 


Issued  by  the: 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA  1959 
PUBLICATION     NUMBER  319 


FOREWORD 


The  provision  of  suitable  material  for  the  observance  of 
special  days  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  authorized  by 
law.  In  this  publication  we  have  selected  a  number  of  days 
which  might  be  appropriately  celebrated ;  and  have  pointed  out 
the  significance  of  each  of  these  days  and  made  suggestions 
as  to  how  they  might  be  observed. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  publication  to  give  meaning  to  the 
events  that  lay  back  of  the  days  which  are  to  be  observed.  The 
material,  therefore,  is  presented  in  three  main  parts:  (1) 
Historical;  (2)  Concepts  to  be  learned;  and  (3)  Activities  which 
may  be  performed.  Resources  for  other  material  which  the 
teacher  may  want  to  use  are  also  given,  a  specific  list  with 
each  "day"  material  and  a  general  list  at  the  end  of  the  publica- 
tion. 

It  is  our  hope  that  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors  will 
(use  this  bulletin  as  a  guide  in  conveying  to  our  boys  and  girls 
the  significance  of  days  which  we  observe  and  that  they  will 
learn  the  values  inherent  in  such  observance. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  following  committee  for  the  preparation 
of  this  guide:  L.  H.  Jobe,  Cora  Paul  Bomar,  James  M.  Dunlap, 
Mrs.  Faye  T.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Woodson,  Julia  Wethering- 
ton  and  Helen  Stuart.  I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  librarians,  teachers  and  supervisors  who  submitted  sug- 
gestions to  the  above-named  committee,  and  to  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  permission  to  use  material 
from  its  publication  "Holiday  Commemoration. " 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

January  1,  1959 
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Independence 
Day 


July  4 


From  the  time  the  first  colonists  landed  in  this  country, 
independence  was  inevitable.  A  very  natural  sequence  of  thoughts 
and  events  led  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Continental  Congress 
of  July  4,  1776.  This  anniversary  commemorates  the  birth  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  an  independent  nation. 

On  July  2,  1777,  the  thought  occurred  to  someone  in  Philadel- 
phia that  the  adoption  date  should  be  celebrated.  Plans  were 
hastily  made;  so  on  July  4,  bells  rang  all  day,  flags  waved  from 
the  decks  of  warships,  and  soldiers  paraded  and  fired  guns 
and  cannons.  The  day  ended  with  bonfires,  fireworks,  and  a 
ceremonial  dinner  with  toasts. 

The  custom  spread.  Boston  first  observed  the  day  in  1783. 
Increasing  in  grandeur  year  by  year,  celebrations  have  followed 
the  same  general  pattern  of  parades,  patriotic  oratory,  military 
displays,  and  fireworks.  Because  of  deaths  and  injuries,  many 
communities  now  prohibit  the  sale  of  fireworks.  Due  to  the 
feelings  of  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  our  country,  July  4  is  now 
a  legal  holiday  in  every  state  and  territory. 

The  day  is  favored  for  starting  new  developments.  Governor 
Clinton  of  New  York  broke  ground  for  the  Erie  Canal,  July  4, 
1817.  Charles  Carroll,  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  turned  sod  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
July  4,  1828.  The  cornerstone  of  the  capitol  of  North  Carolina 
was  laid  July  4,  1833.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment was  laid  July  4,  1850.  Formal  recognition  of  Philippine 
Independence  was  given  on  July  4,  1946. 

July  4  is  a  day  of  universal  joy  and  pride  in  our  great  country, 
built  on  the  foundation  of  home  and  church,  and  developed  on 
the  principles  of  individual  freedom  and  equal  opportunity  for 


all. 
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Meaning  of  the  words,  "equal  opportunity  for  all." 
Appreciation  of  the  phrase,  "individual  freedom." 

Realization  that  there  must  be  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  every 
suceeding  generation  to  preserve  this  freedom. 

Knowledge  that  July  4,  1776  was  the  birth  date  of  the  United  States. 
Significance  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


•  Learn  of  the  events  leading 

to  the  writing  and  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

•  Make  a  study  of  the  histori- 

cal personalities  involved 
in  signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

•  Learn   the   history   of  the 

"Stars  and  Stripes/' 

•  Learn  the  United  States  Flag 

Code. 


RESOU 

Books 

Dalgliesh,    Alice.    Fourth   of  July 
Story.  Scribner,  1956.  P-I 
See  also  General  Resources,  Nos. 
2,  3,  4,  12,  15,  16,  17,   19,  20, 
22,  and  23. 

Music 

See  Suggestions  listed  under  Memo- 
rial Day. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  No.  58. 
(6) 


•  Write  creative  poems  and  es-t 

says  about  July  Uh. 

•  Plan  a  field  trip  to  nearby 

historical  points  of  interest 

•  Develop  and  shoiv  a  movie 

role  of  America. 

•  Make  friezes  depicting  pha- 

ses of  the  development  o} 
our  country. 

•  Dramatize  certain  events  w 

American  history. 

•  Write  a  theme  on  "I  am  a% 

American." 


RCES 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61,  65  j 
and  70. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Filmstrips 
Independence  Day.  Filmstrip  House 

1956.  I-U 
Independence    Day.  Encyclopaedi* 

Britannica  Films,  1953.  (Patriots 

Holidays)  I 
Independence  Day.  Eye  Gate.  (Storj 

of  Our  Holidays)  I-U 


LABOR  DAY 


First  Monday  in  September 

On  October  9,  1884,  the  first  Monday  in  September  was  set 
aside  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  a  legal  holiday  to 
honor  the  wage  earners  and  the  industrial  spirit  of  the  nation. 
!The  suggestion  came  in  1882  from  Peter  McGuire,  president 
|of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
land  an  active  leader  in  the  Knights  of  Labor.  That  year,  and 
again  in  1884,  the  Knights  of  Labor  celebrated  in  New  York 
with  a  parade,  a  picnic,  and  speeches.  They  urged  that  such 
observation  should  be  annual  and  universal.  On  February  21, 
1887,  Oregon  passed  the  first  state  law  to  that  effect.  Other 
{states  and  territories  enacted  legislation  later. 

Even  though  this  is  a  national  holiday,  there  is  little  formal 
Observance  of  the  day  except  by  Labor.  Celebrations  take  the 
form  of  parades,  speeches,  picnics,  outings,  athletic  events,  and 
Contests.  The  day  has  come  to  mark  the  end  of  summer  holidays 
ind  the  beginning  of  school  and  autumn  business. 

European  countries  have  observed  May  1  as  an  official  labor 
loliday  since  1890. 


he  interdependence  among  all  workers  from  the  unskilled  laborer  to 
he  top  executive. 


wholesome  respect  for  work  and  the  laborer. 


•  Develop  a  unit  on  the  history 

of  the  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States. 

•  Prepare  a  Labor  Day  Pro- 

gram. 

•  Invite  local  labor  leaders  to 

talk  to  the  class  on  pro- 
blems of  labor. 

•  Have  student  panel  discus- 

sio?is  concerning  aspects  of 
the  labor  situation. 

•  Have  students  illustrate  by 

charts  and  murals  how 
labor  organizations  affect 
their  daily  lives. 

•  Discuss  Child  Labor  Laws  in 

North  Carolina  —  history 
and  purposes  of  them. 

•  Make  a  tvork-experience  sur- 

vey of  students  having 
part  -  time  remunerative 
jobs. 

•  Invite  local  civic  club  leaders 

to  talk  with  the  social  stu- 
dies classes  on  labor  pro- 
blems, and  attitudes  of 
their  own  group  toward 
labor. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  3,  4,, 
15,  17,  19. 

Music 

See  Music  books  listed  in  General 
Resources.  Songs  in  keeping  with 
the  history  and  concepts  of  Labor 
Day,  and  dealing  with  various 
types  of  labor  or  occupations,  may 
be  found  in  music  textbooks  for 
each  grade  level.  In  most  instan- 
ces, such  songs  may  also  be  rela- 
ted to  social  studies  units  of  each 
grade. 


Pamphlets 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. Department  of  Education. 

American  Labor  Movement  (Samuel 
Gompers) 

Answers  To  Your  Questions  About 
U  nions 

Constitution  of  the  AFL-CIO  and 
other  Official  Documents  Rela- 
ting to  the  Achievement  of  Labor 
Unity 

Crusade  for  Public  Schools  (John  D. 
Connors) 

Policy  Resolutions  of  the  AFL-CIO 

This  is  the  AFL-CIO 

What  Labor  Means  by  More  (George 
Meany) 

Why  Should  I  Join  a  Union 

Why  You  Need  a  Union 

Nichols,  Osgood  and  Carkskadon.i 
T.  R.  Can  Labor  and  Management 
Work  Together?  Public  Affairsi 
Committee. 

North  Carolina  Department  of  La- 
bor, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Abstract  Summary  of  Labor  Laws 
Free. 

Know  Your  North  Carolina  Depart 
ment  of  Labor  (revised  ed.) 
Free. 

Periodicals 

North  Carolina  Labor  and  Industry 
(Monthly  bulletin  of  N.  C.  De 
partment  of  Labor).  Raleigh,  N 
C:  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor 
Free  upon  request. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  No.  58. 
Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61,  6£ 
and  70. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 

Films  for  Labor.  (A  listing  of  film 
available  for  rental  from  AFI 
CIO  headquarters).  Departmen 
of  Education.  American  Federa 
tion  of  Labor  and  Congress  o 
Industrial  Organizations. 

Film  strips 
See  General  Resources,  No.  94. 


Constitution  and 
Citizenship  Day 

September  17 

Constitution  Day,  September  17,  is  set  aside  to  commemorate 
a  day  in  1787,  when  one  of  the  world's  most  unusual  documents 
was  signed. 

Although  the  thirteen  colonies,  comprising  some  four  million 
people,  had  banded  together  to  win  their  independence,  they 
were  far  from  united  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  They 
operated  almost  as  independent  nations. 

Delegates  from  five  states  had  proposed  that  on  May  14,  1787, 
representatives  of  all  thirteen  colonies  should  meet  at  Indepen- 
dence Hall  in  Philadelphia  to  consider  revision  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  Some  seventy-three  delegates  were  chosen, 
but  only  fifty-five  appeared  at  the  convention.  They  selected 
George  Washington  as  the  presiding  officer.  Many  of  the  dele- 
gates were  lawyers  or  large  land-owners.  Almost  all  of  these 
|  had  been  active  in  community  affairs  in  their  own  states, 
j  Although  Benjamin  Franklin  was  then  eighty-two,  most  of 
;  the  delegates  were  fairly  young  for  such  a  piece  of  work,  the 
average  age  being  forty-two. 

I  After  meeting  in  closed  session  for  nearly  five  months,  the 
i  delegates  felt  that  the  best  they  could  produce  had  gone  into 
j  the  new  document,  carefully  penned  by  Governor  Morris  with 
the  help  of  James  Wilson.  Some  thirty-five  delegates,  repre- 
senting twelve  states,  signed  it  on  September  17.  Logically 
enough,  this  date  has  been  celebrated  through  the  years,  more 
often  in  Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  place.  Here  in  the  Old 
State  House  (later  renamed  Independence  Hall),  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  and  which  became  the 
home  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  the  United  States  Constitution  was 
also  signed. 

The  national  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  was  a  three-day  affair  in 
Philadelphia  in  1887.  Over  12,000  people  took  part  in  one  parade 
and  30,000  in  another  the  following  day. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  always  been  kept  j 
at  the  seat  of  government,  first  in  New  York  City  and  then  in  , 
Washington,  D.  C,  except  for  a  short  period  of  time  in  1812,  J 
when  the  Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
removed  to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  safety  and  later  returned 
to  the  capital  city.  It  had  been  the  practice  to  keep  these  im- 
portant  papers  in  a  vault;  but  in  1921  President  Harding  asked 
that  they  be  taken  from  the  vault  in  the  State  Department  and  j 
housed  in  glass  cases  in  the  Congressional  Library.  In  1952, 
they  were  transferred  with  great  ceremony  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  the  National  Archives  Building  in  an  armoured 
car. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  in  1952,  "I  Am  An  American  n| 
Citizen  Day",  formerly  celebrated  in  May  for  those  who  had  I 
become  naturalized  citizens,  was  changed  to  ''Citizenship  Day", 
to  be  celebrated  on  September  17.  Designation  of  September  17 
as  Constitution  Day  and  Citizenship  Day  makes  the  day  doubly  \ 
important  to  us  all. 

To  inspire  children  to  live  together  harmoniously  with  consideration, 
tolerance,  and  respect  for  each  other. 

To  help  children  realize  that  the  kind  of  life  made  possible  by  the 
Constitution  is  maintained  only  if  all  accept  responsibilities  as  good 
citizens. 

To  prove  that  the  government,  as  set  forth  by  the  Constitution,  is 
not  a  remote  thing,  but  all  around  us  in  our  daily  living. 

To  familiarize  children  with  a  phase  of  our  American  heritage  —  an 
understanding  of  the  symbol  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

•  Invite  a  resource  speaker  to 
talk  about  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  such  as  citi-  j 
zenship,  voting,  a  federal  , 
agency,  and  the  courts. 

•  Produce  a  play,  or  series  of 
tableaux,  with  narrator  de-  : 
picting  rights  guaranteed  j 
by  the  Constitution. 


•  Produce  radio  or  TV  shows, 
dramatizing  the  "Man  on 
the  Street"  on  what  is  cur- 
rently taking  place;  "Noiv 
and  Then",  "You  Are 
There";  good  citizenship 
areas,  et  cetera. 
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•  Make  charts  showing  areas 

or  divisions  of  government 
covered  by  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  North  Carolina 
State  Constitution. 

•  Introduce    the  Constitution 

itself,  pointing  out  its  re- 
lation to  our  democratic 
ivay  of  life.  Children  may 
debate  important  phases 
or  dramatize  discussions. 

•  Use  bulletin  board  display 

for: 

Old  prints  concerning  the 
period  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution. 

Current  neivspaper  and 
magazine  articles  dealing 
with  topics  influenced  di- 
rectly by  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution, including  Amend- 
ments. 

•  Make  a  constitution  for  the 

class  or  club,  applying 
some  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  our  National  Con- 
stitution. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Barnes,  William  R.  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Barnes  & 
Noble,  1955.  U 

Findley,  Bruce  and  Findley,  Esther. 
Your  Rugged  Constitution.  Sci- 
ence Research  Associates,  1952. 
I-U 

Fisher,  Dorothea  Canfield.  Our  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution. 
Random,  1950.  I-U 

Gordon.  Dorothy.  You  and  Demo- 
cracy. Dutton,  1951.  U 

Herzberg,  Max  J.  This  Is  America. 
Pocket  Books,  1950.  I-U 

Knapp,  George  Leonard.  Story  of 

Our  Constitution.  Dodd,  19.  I-U 
Leaf,  Munro.  Fair  Play.  Lippincott, 


Nevins,  Allan  and  Commager,  Henry 
Steele.  History  of  the  United 
States.  Pocket  Books,  1951.  U 

Pioneer  Children  of  America.  Heath, 
1955.  P-I-U 

Witty,  Paul  A.  You  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Child- 
rens  Press,  1948.  I-U 

Music 

See  General  Resources: 

No.  48:  "Hail,  Columbia",  p.  9. 

"America",  p.  3 
No.  49:  "This  Is  My  Country", 

p.  1. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  No.  9 

Pamphlets 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Raleigh,  N.  C:  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

North  Carolina  State  Flag.  Raleigh, 
N.  C:  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History. 

Periodicals 

North  Carolina  Historical  Review. 
Raleigh,  N.  C:  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 
Films 

Alexander  Hamilton.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  1951.  17  min.  U 

Are  You  A  Good  Citizen?  11  min. 
Coronet,  1949.  U 

Benjamin  Franklin.  20  min.  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films,  1949.  U 

George  Washington.  18  min.  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Films, 
1952.  U 

John  Marshall.  20  min.  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films,  1951.  U 

Meet  Your  Federal  Government.  15 
min.  Young  America,  1946.  U 

Our  Living  Constitution.  10  min. 
Coronet,  1949.  U 

Political  Parties.  10  min.  Coronet, 
1946.  I-U 

Powers  of  Congress.  10  min.  Coro- 
net, 1946.  U 
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Fire  Prevention 
Day 


October  9 

'The  ninth  day  of  October  of  every  year  shall  be  set  aside 
and  designated  as  'Fire  Prevention  Day,'  and  the  governor  shall 
issue  a  proclamation  urging  the  people  to  a  proper  observance 


Carolina. 

Fire  Prevention  Day  was  established  in  North  Carolina  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1915.  Municipalities  are  urged  to 
observe  the  day  with  suitable  programs.  Fire  prevention  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  conservation  of  the  nation's  natural  I 
resources.  Avoidance  of  fires  and  fire  waste  will  help  reduce 
human  suffering  and  destruction  of  property.  The  teaching  of 
fire  safety  in  the  public  schools  is  a  means  of  making  the 
individual  fire-safety  conscious,  so  that  he  will  know  what 
to  do  if  fire  actually  takes  place. 


To  acquaint  the  public  with  fire  hazards. 
To  point  out  the  losses  caused  by  fires. 

To  indicate  how  fire  prevention  may  save  losses  of  life  and  property. 
To  demonstrate  the  purpose  of  fire  drills  and  other  fire  precautions. 


•  Simulate  correct  treatment     •  Prepare   charts   on  annual 


of  the  day 


' — Section  69-7,  General  Statutes  of  North 


in  case  of  fire  burns  and 
shock. 


fire  losses  and  their  effects 
upon  insurance  rates. 


•  Demonstrate  proper  precau- 


•  Study  affects  of  fire  on  plant 
and  animal  life. 


ivhen  taking  field  trips. 


Hon  to  take  against  fires 


•  Prepare  posters,  exhibits  and 
other  media  through  which 
the  school  fire  safety  pro- 
gram is  interpreted  to  stu- 
dents and  to  the  com- 
munity. 
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RESOURCES 

Books  Music 

Beim,    Jerrold.    Country  Fireman. 

Morrow,  1948.  P 
Colby,    Carroll    Burleigh.  Smoke 

Eaters.  Coward,  1954.  I-U 
Gramatky,  Hardie.  Hercules.  Put- 
nam, 1940.  P 
Haywood,  Carolyn.  Eddie  and  the 

Fire  Engine.  Morrow,  1949.  P-I 
Lenski,   Lois.   Little  Fire  Engine. 

Oxford,  1946.  P 
Miner,    Opal    Irene    Sevrey.  True 

Book  of  Policemen  and  Firemen. 

Childrens  Press,  1954.  P 
Olds,  Elizabeth.  Big  Fire.  Houghton, 

1945.  P-I 

Zaffo,  George  J.  Big  Book  of  Real 
Fire  Engines.  Grossett,  1950.  P-I 


Columbus 


October  12 

Each  year,  on  October  12,  we  celebrate  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus.  There  is  evidence  that  other 
white  men,  such  as  the  Vikings  under  the  leadership  of  Leif 
Ericsson,  may  have  reached  America  much  earlier.  However, 
it  is  to  Columbus  that  we  owe  credit  for  the  discovery  in  1492 
which  led  to  the  settlement  of  America  by  Europeans. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born,  probably  in  1436,  in  the 
Italian  seaport  of  Genoa.  At  thirteen,  he  left  home  to  seek  his 
fortune  as  a  seaman  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  soon  became 
captain  of  his  own  ship.  After  being  shipwrecked  by  pirates, 
Columbus  made  his  way  to  Portugal,  then  the  largest  sea  power 
in  the  world.  Portuguese  ships  were  seeking  a  sea  passage  to 
China  and  India,  the  wealthy  lands  to  the  east  whose  wonders 
had  been  described  by  Marco  Polo.  Although  many  people  of  the 
time  believed  that  the  world  was  flat,  the  Portuguese  geo- 
graphers were  convinced  that  the  world  was  round.  If  so, 
Columbus  reasoned,  it  must  be  possible  to  reach  the  east  by 
sailing  west.  Therefore,  a  passage  to  Asia  might  be  found  by 
sailing  west  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Many  songs  about  firemen  and  re- 
lated subjects  will  be  found  in 
the  music  books  for  primary 
grades  listed  in  the  General  Re- 
sources. The  study  of  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week  also  affords  oppor- 
tunities for  the  stimulation  of 
creative  activities  such  as  the 
composition  of  original  songs  and 
poems. 

Pamphlets 

Fire  Safety,  North  Carolina  Public 
Schools,  Publication  No.  316.  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh.  1957. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  No.  60. 


Years  went  by  while  Columbus  sought  a  patron  to  give  him 
ships  and  men  to  search  for  a  western  route  to  Asia.  Refused 
by  the  King  of  Portugal,  Columbus  went  to  the  King  and  Queen  : 
of  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  finally  consented  to 
furnish  ships,  food,  and  supplies  for  the  voyage.  They  agreed,  j 
if  Columbus  should  be  successful,  to  make  him  admiral  of  the 
Ocean  Sea  and  viceroy  of  all  lands  he  might  claim  for  Spain.  | 

On  August  3,  1492,  Columbus  set  sail  from  the  little  port  of 
Palos,  with  three  small  ships:  the  Nina,  the  Pinta,  and  Santa  ! 
Maria  (the  largest,  but  less  than  eighty  feet  long).  Few  who 
watched  them  leave  believed  that  they  would  ever  be  seen  again,  j 
As  they  sailed  westward  into  the  unknown  waters  of  the  Atlantic  j 
Ocean,  the  sailors  grew  more  and  more  fearful.  Many  hardships 
befell  them  and  only  Columbus  remained  hopeful.  At  last,  the  ! 
sailors  saw  signs  of  land:  a  carved  stick,  a  branch  with  buds,  j 
and  flocks  of  land  birds.  Following  the  birds,  Columbus  reached 
the  island  of  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas  group  in  the  i  j 
West  Indies,  on  October  12,  1492,  and  took  possession  of  the 
land  for  the  Spanish  crown.  He  and  his  crew  were  greeted  by 
the  natives,  who  believed  that  the  strange  white  men  were  gods. 
Thinking  that  he  had  reached  India,  Columbus  called  these  red- 
skinned  people  Indians.  After  visiting  other  islands,  and  leaving 
men  to  search  for  gold  on  Haiti,  Columbus  returned  in  triumph 
to  Spain,  taking  samples  of  gold  and  other  products  and  carrying 
several  Indians  with  him. 

Back  in  Spain,  Columbus  was  showered  with  honors  and  given 
seventeen  ships,  which  he  loaded  with  men  eager  to  make  their 
fortune  in  the  New  World.  On  his  second  voyage,  Columbus 
touched  land  at  Dominica  and  Guadeloupe,  finding  only  hostile 
natives.  Reaching  Haiti,  he  found  that  the  Spaniards  left  there 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  had  mistreated. 
Columbus  returned  to  Spain  to  ask  for  still  more  ships  to 
continue  his  search  for  a  western  route  to  Asia.  This  time,  he 
explored  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River  in  South  America. 
Puzzled  by  the  presence  of  this  unknown  land  and  sick  with 
fever,  he  sailed  to  Haiti.  A  scheming  nobleman  sent  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  who  had  heard  that  Columbus  wanted  to  make 
himself  king  over  the  Indian  islands,  arrested  Columbus  and 
and  sent  him  back  to  Spain  in  chains.  The  King  and  Queen 
freed  him,  but  made  another  man  viceroy  in  his  place.  On  his 
fourth  and  final  voyage  to  America,  Columbus  explored  the 
coast  of  Central  America.  After  many  hardships  he  returned 
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to  Spain,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  at  his  home  in 
Valladolid.  Bitter  over  his  failure  to  find  his  way  to  the  East, 
he  never  realized  that  he  had  discovered  an  unknown  continent. 


CONCEPTS 


Awareness  of  the  true  significance  of  Columbus'  voyage.  He  did  not 
really  discover  America,  since  the  Indians  were  already  here;  bu1 
he  dispelled  the  fear  of  sailing  into  the  ocean. 

Knowledge  that  Spanish  influence  on  American  continents  was  due  to 
his  voyages. 

Appreciation  that  many  things  we  enjoy  today  originated  in  Spain  — 
Mexican  art,  food,  architecture,  music,  fiestas. 

Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  Spanish  heritage  as  a  result  of 
discoveries  by  Columbus. 

Familiarity  with  the  life  and  work  of  Columbus. 


c^fetL<jLtL&± 

•  Locate  birthplace  of  Colum- 

bus. 

•  Make  map  showing  route  fol- 

loived  by  Columbus  on  each 
of  his  voyages  to  America. 

•  Compare  ships  he  used  ivith 

modern  steamships. 

•  Compare    his  voyage  with 

similar  voyages  today. 

•  Prepare  paper  on  suggested 

subjects: 

Superstitions  in  Columbus' 
Day 

Why  Columbus  Succeeded 
Getting  Aid  for  the  Voyage 
First  Glimpse  of  Land 
Columbus    in    the  New 
World 

The  Return  to  Spain 

•  Make  posters. 

•  Collect  pictures  of  ships  of 

Columbus'  day  and  Spanish 
architecture. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Aulaire,  Ingri  and  Edgar  Parind'. 
Columbus.  Doubleday,   1955.  P-I 

Delgliesh,  Alice.  Columbus  Story, 
Scribner,  1955.  P-I 

Graham,  Alberta  Powell.  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  Discoverer.  Abing- 
don, 1950.  I 

Hodges,  Cyril  Walter.  Columbus 
Sails.   Coward,   1950.  U 

Hogeboom,  Amy.  Christopher  Colum- 
bus and  his  Brothers.  Lothrop, 
1951.  I 

Sperry,  Armstrong.  Voyages  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  Random, 
1950.  I-U 

Syme,  Ronald,  Columbus,  Finder  of 
the  Neiv  World.  Morrow,  1952.  I 

See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  4, 
9,  15,  19,  22,  and  23. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  57  and 
60. 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61,  70, 
and  71. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


October  12 

Before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  the  territory  that  is  nowv 
North  Carolina  was  inhabited  by  the  Tuscaroras,  the  Catawbas 
the  Cherokees,  and  other  Indian  tribes.  Beginning  with  Italian 
explorer,  Verrazano,  in  1524,  various  French,  Spanish,  and 
English  explorers  also  touched  this  area.  De  Soto  and  his  mer 
marched  through  the  mountain  region  in  1540.  The  first  English 
colonies  in  the  New  World  were  founded  on  Roanoke  Island, 
1585-87,  but  these  failed..  The  first  permanent  settlers  entered 
the  Albemarle  from  Virginia  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1663  King  Charles  II  of  England  granted  Caroling 
to  eight  proprietors.  The  settled  area  was  gradually  expanded 
but  the  progress  of  the  colony  was  hindered  by  a  dangerous 
coast  and  by  poor  government. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  North  Carolina  was  separatee 
from  South  Carolina,  and  became  a  royal  colony  in  1729.  Pro- 
gress now  was  rapid.  English  settlers  pushed  inland  from  th( 
coast,  Scottish  highlanders  settled  the  upper  Cape  Fear  Valley  I 
and  large  numbers  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  entered  thi\\ 
Piedmont.  When  the  first  United  States  census  was  taken  ir 
1790,  North  Carolina  ranked  third  in  population  among  th* 
states  of  the  Union. 

North  Carolina  and  the  other  colonies  overthrew  Royal  contro' 
of  Great  Britain  in  1775.  An  independent  State  governmenl 
under  a  constitution  was  set  up  the  next  year.  The  decisive  Whig 
victory  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  in  February,  1776,  led  to  th( 
famous  Halifax  Resolves,  April  12,  1776,  by  which  North  Caro- 
lina became  the  first  colony  to  instruct  its  delegates  in  the 
Continental  Congress  to  vote  for  independence.  Cornwallis  in- 
vaded the  State  in  1780,  but  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse, 
March,  1781,  his  army  was  so  weakened  that  his  subsequenl 
surrender  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  was  a  natural  sequence. 
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North  Carolina  sent  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  and 
participated  in  the  government  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. She  held  back  in  the  movement  for  a  stronger  central 
government,  however,  failing  to  ratify  the  new  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Hillsboro  convention  of  1788  and  rati- 
fying only  at  the  Fayetteville  convention,  November,  1789,  as 
the  twelfth  State. 

For  several  decades  after  1789  the  State's  progress  was  slow, 
and  North  Carolina  came  to  be  known  as  "Old  Rip  Van  Winkle/' 
The  adoption  of  a  number  of  constitutional  amendments  in  1835, 
however,  which  gave  more  political  power  to  the  growing- 
western  half  of  the  State,  marked  a  re-awakening.  Canals,  rail- 
roads, and  plank  roads  helped  solve  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion ;  the  State  university,  opened  in  1795,  came  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  in  the  entire 
nation;  North  Carolina  was  the  first  Southern  state  to  set 
jup  a  tax-supported  system  of  public  schools;  and  industry  and 
agriculture  made  progress.  By  1861  the  State  was  moving 
I  ahead  in  many  ways. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  War  for  Southern  Independence, 
North  Carolina  having  cast  her  lot  with  the  other  Confederate 
jstates,  supplied  approximately  125,000  men  to  the  Southern 
armies.  Early  in  the  war  Federal  forces  occupied  much  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  the  port  of  Wilmington  remained 
jopen  until  January,  1865,  and  was  an  important  source  of  sup- 
plies for  the  Confederates.  Sherman  and  his  army  invaded 
North  Carolina  in  March,  1865,  and  the  next  month  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  surrendered  his  Confederate  army  to  General 
William  T.  Sherman  at  Bennett  House,  near  the  present  city 
Df  Durham. 

[  The  Reconstruction  period  saw  carpetbaggers,  scalawags,  and 
Negroes  at  the  helm  of  the  government.  The  Democratic  party 
re-established  white  control  in  1876,  but  in  1894  a  fusion  of  Re- 
publicans and  populists  brought  another  political  upheaval.  In 
fhe  meantime  the  State  was  gradually  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  war  and  its  aftermath,  and  was  laying  the  founda- 
ion  for  later  rapid  progress. 
The  democratic  party  won  control  of  the  State  government  in 
900  and  has  remained  in  the  saddle  ever  since.  During  these 
lecades  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  almost  every 
ine.  The  State's  population  has  more  than  doubled,  so  that 
n  1950  North  Carolina  ranked  tenth  in  the  Union.  In  industry 
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she  has  gone  rapidly  forward,  and  in  1953  ranked  fourteenth  in 
value  added  by  manufacture.  Her  agricultural  advance  has  been 
significant,  so  that  in  1955  she  ranked  third  in  cash  income  from 
the  sale  of  crops.  In  the  1920's  the  State  pioneered  in  construc- 
ting a  fine  system  of  hard-surfaced  roads,  and  in  1933  took  over 
the  administration  and  upkeep  of  all  roads,  both  primary  and 
secondary.  Development  in  public  and  high  school  education  has 
been  marked,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Duke 
University  have  won  world-wide  recognition. 

At  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  North  Carolinians 
viewed  their  history  with  pride  and  looked  to  the  future  with 
confidence. 

*Name  and  Nicknames 

In  1629  King  Charles  the  First  of  England  "erected  into  a 
province"  all  of  the  land  from  Albemarle  Sound  on  the  north 
to  the  St.  John's  River  on  the  south,  which  he  directed  should 
be  called  "Carolina"  from  the  Latin  "Carolus"  for  Charles. 

In  1710  Carolina  was  divided,  the  northern  or  older  pari 
becoming  North  Carolina,  the  Old  North  State,  and  the  southern! 
part,  South  Carolina. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States,  the  story  is  told,  a  columi 
supporting  North  Carolina  troops  was  driven  from  the  fiek 
of  battle,  leaving  the  North  Carolinians  to  fight  it  out  alone 
Following  the  battle  the  North  Carolinians  were  greeted  b: 
members  of  the  derelict  regiment  with  the  question :  "Any  mor 
tar  down  in  the  Old  North  State,  boys?"   (Tar,  pitch  an< 
turpentine  were  the  principal  products  of  the  State  then. 
Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  answer  from  the  North  Carolinians 
"No!  Not  a  bit;  old  Jeff's  (Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  th 
Confederate  State)  bought  it  all  up."  Another  question:  "Is  tha 
so;  what  is  he  going  to  do  with  it?"  And  the  answer:  "He  i 
going  to  put  it  on  you'uns  heels  to  make  you  stick  better  i 
the  next  fight."  When  this  story  was  told  to  General  Lee,  h 
said  "God  bless  the  Tar  Heel  boys."  And  from  this  incident,  i 
is  said,  native  North  Carolinians  have  taken  the  nickname  "Ta ' 
Heel." 

"I'm  a  Tar  Heel  born 
I'm  a  Tar  Heel  bred 
And  when  I  die 
I'm  a  Tar  Heel  dead." 
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*State  Flag 

The  official  State  flag  in  use  today  was  adopted  in  1885.  The 
colors,  red,  white  and  blue,  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  national 
emblem.  The  dates  in  the  scrolls  are  those  of  two  North  Caro- 
lina declarations  of  independence  preceding  the  national  declara- 
tion at  Philadelphia.  May  20,  1775,  is  the  date  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  and  April  12,  1776,  the  date  of  the  resolution  adopted 
at  Halifax  empowering  North  Carolina  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  concur  in  declaring  independence. 

*  State  Song 

The  song  known  as  'The  Old  North  State"  was  legally  adopted 
as  the  official  anthem  of  North  Carolina  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1927. 

*  State  Motto 

The  State's  motto,  "Esse  Quam  Videri,"  was  adopted  in  1893. 
(This  motto,  freely  translated  'To  be  rather  than  to  seem,"  is 
found  in  Cicero's  essay  on  Friendship  (Chapter  26)  when  he 
wrote:  "Virtute  enim  ipsa  non  multi  praediti  esse  quam  videri 
volunt,"  meaning,  when  translated  literally,  "For  indeed  not  so 
many  wish  to  be  endowed  with  virtue  as  wish  to  seem  to  be." 

fState  Toast 

*  The  following  composition  by  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Martin,  a  former 
resident  of  North  Carolina,  was  adopted  officially  as  the  State's 
boast  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1957 : 

"Here's  to  the  land  of  the  long  leaf  pine, 

The  summer  land  where  the  sun  doth  shine, 

Where  the  weak  grow  strong  and  the  strong  grow  great, 

Here's  to  'down  home,'  the  "Old  North  State! 

"Here's  to  the  land  of  the  cotton  bloom  white, 

Where  the  scuppernong  perfumes  the  breeze  at  night, 

Where  the  soft  southern  moss  and  jessamine  mate, 

Neath  the  murmuring  pines  of  the  Old  North  State! 

"Here's  to  the  land  where  the  galax  grows, 

Where  the  rhododendron's  rosette  glows, 

Where  soars  Mount  Mitchell's  summit  great, 

In  the  'Land  of  the  Sky,'  in  the  Old  North  State ! 

"Here's  to  the  land  where  maidens  are  fair, 

Where  friends  are  true  and  cold  hearts  rare, 

The  near  land,  the  dear  land,  whatever  fate, 

The  blest  land,  the  best  land,  the  Old  North  State!" 
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*State  Colors 

Red  and  blue  of  shades  appearing  in  the  flags  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  United  States  were  adopted  in  1945  as  the  official 
colors  of  the  State. 

*  State  Seal 

The  present  Great  Seal  of  the  State  was  adopted  in  1893. 
It  is  2-1/4  inches  in  diameter.  The  figures  depicted  are  those  of 
Liberty  and  Plenty.  The  date,  May  20,  1775,  is  that  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence. 

*  State  Bird 

The  cardinal  was  adopted  as  the  State  Bird  as  of  March  4, 
1943. 

*State  Flower 

The  dogwood  was  adopted  as  the  State  Flower  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1941. 


Knowledge  of  the  history  and  development  of  North  Carolina. 

Knowledge  of  the  resources  and  geography  of  North  Carolina. 

Knowledge  of  the  State  flag,  seal,  motto,  colors,  flower,  and  song 
and  their  significance. 

Knowledge  of  names  of  some  of  the  pioneers  and  their  contribution: 
to  the  State. 


•  Make  an  illustrative  bulletin 

board  depicting  life  in 
early  and  present  day 
North  Carolina. 

•  Visit   Raleigh,   the  capital, 

and  other  historical  places 
of  interest. 

•  Compare  present  day  North 

Carolina  with  the  State 
when  it  was  admitted  into 
the  United  States. 

•  Make  a  sand  box  display  de- 

picting the  development  of 
North  Carolina. 
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•  Have  pupils  do  research  anc 

reports    concerning  dif 
ferent  phases  ofthehiston  \ 
and  geography  of  Nort) 
Carolina. 

•  Learn   and,   sing   songs  o 

North  Carolina. 

•  Dramatize  a  colorful  event  ti 

North  Carolina  history. 

•  Make  a  peep  shoiv  (out  o  j 

shoe  boxes),  dramatizing 
some  of  the  pioneer  storiei 

•  Dramatize  the  adoption  o 

the  State  flag,  flower,  seai 
colors,  or  song. 
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SIGNIFICANT  DATES 

Appendix  D,  history  of  North  Carolina,  Lefler,  Newsome 

Note:  The  years,  in  some  instances,  are  the  beginning  years  of 
period  of  two  or  more  years.) 

524 — Verrazzano,  Florentine  navigator  in  the  service  of  France, 

explored  North  Carolina  coast. 
526 — Spanish  expedition,  led  by  D'Ayllon,  attempted  settlement 

in  Carolina  coastal  area. 
j540 — Expedition,  headed  by  De  Soto,  explored  portions  of 

western  North  Carolina. 

584 —  Amadas  and  Barlowe,  sent  out  by  Walter  Raleigh,  ex- 
plored Roanoke  Island  and  surrounding  vicinity.  Land 
was  named  Virginia,  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

585 —  Ralph  Lane's  colony  at  Roanoke  Island,  first  English 
colony  in  the  New  World. 
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1587 — John  White's  "Lost  Colony"  at  Roanoke  Island;  Augus 
18,  birth  of  Virginia  Dare,  first  child  of  English  parent; 
in  New  World. 

1607 — English  planted  first  permanent  colony  in  the  New  Worln 

at  Jamestown,  Virginia. 
1622 — John  Pory  of  Virginia  explored  Chowan  River  region. 
1629 — Charles  I  granted  Carolina  to  Robert  Heath. 
1653 — Virginia  legislature  granted  lands  along  Roanoke  an 

Chowan  Rivers  to  Roger  Green. 

1650 — Settlers  from  Virginia  began  to  move  into  the  Albemarl 
Sound  area. 

1662 —  Oldest  recorded  land  grant  in  North  Carolina. 

1663 —  Charles  II  granted  Carolina  to  eight  Lords  Proprietors. 

1664 —  Plans  formulated  for  three  counties  in  Carolina:  Alb() 
marie,  Clarendon,  and  Craven.  William  Drummond  aphj 
pointed  governor  of  Albemarle. 

1665 —  Charles  II  granted  second  charter  to  Lords  Proprietorti] 
Boundaries  of  Carolina  extended  northward  and  south 
ward.  Sir  John  Yeamans  appointed  governor  of  Clarei- 
don.  Albemarle  County  Assembly  had  its  first  meetinj , 

1667 — Clarendon  County  abandoned. 

1669 — Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina  promulgated. 
1672 — William  Edmundson  and  George  Fox,  Quaker  minister 

preached  in  Albemarle  Sound  region. 
1677 — John  Culpeper  and  George  Durant  headed  revolt  again! 

acting-governor  Miller;  "rebels"  controlled  governmeii 

for  a  year. 

1689 — Albemarle  County  ceased  to  exist.  Government  of  Car 
lina  "north  and  east  of  Cape  Fear"  established. 

1700 —  First  "public  library"  in  North  Carolina  at  Bath. 

1701 —  Vestry  Act,  the  first  church  law  in  North  Carolin 
December  15.  Chowan  Parish  organized. 

1705 — Town  of  Bath  incorporated ;  first  town  in  North  Carolin 
Charles  Griffin  taught  school  in  Pasquotank  County ;  fir;  ( 
recorded  school  teacher  in  North  Carolina. 

1710 —  New  Bern  founded  under  leadership  of  Von  Graffenriu 

and  John  Lawson. 

1711 —  Cary's  Rebellion.  Tuscarora  War  began — aid  sent  fro  i 
South  Carolina. 

1712 —  Edward  Hyde  became  first  governor  of  North  Caroln  i 
as  a  separate  province.  Christopher  Gale  appointed  fin' 
Chief  Justice  of  North  Carolina. 


1713 — Tuscarora  War  resumed  —  more  aid  sent  from  South 
Carolina.  First  paper  money  authorized  by  colonial  legis- 
lature. 

1715 — Law  passed  to  build  courthouse  and  assembly  house  at 
"forks  of  Queen  Anne's  Creek,"  later  known  as  Edenton. 

1717 —  Reservation,  later  known  as  "Indian  Woods,"  created  for 
Tuscaroras  still  remaining  in  North  Carolina. 

1718 —  Piracy  along  coast  reached  its  climax  —  Blackbeard  killed 
near  Ocracoke  Inlet  and  Bonnet  and  many  other  pirates 
hanged  at  Charleston. 

1722 — Edenton  incorporated.  Town  of  Beaufort  laid  out. 
1725 — Settlement  began  in  Brunswick  area. 

1727 —  Beginning  of  town  of  Brunswick. 

1728 —  Survey  of  North  Carolina-Virginia  boundary  line  began. 
Line  was  run  220  miles  westward  from  Knott's  Island, 
Currituck  County. 

1729 —  George  II  purchased  shares  of  seven  of  the  eight  Lords 
Proprietors.  Carteret  share  was  not  sold  and  later  became 
Granville  District. 

1734 —  St.  Thomas  Church  at  Bath,  oldest  church  building  in 
North  Carolina,  was  constructed. 

1735 —  North  Carolina-South  Carolina  boundary  survey  was 
begun. 

1738 — First  post  road  in  North  Carolina  over  which  mail  was 

regularly  carried. 
L739 — England  at  war  with  Spain  and  France. 
.740 — North  Carolina  troops  were  in  action  for  the  first  time 

as  part  of  the  British  army. 
739 — Scottish  Highland  migration  to  the  Cape  Fear  Valley 

began  on  large  scale. 
744 — Granville  District  created,  but  only  portion  of  boundary 

line  was  surveyed. 
747 — Spanish  attacked  Beaufort  and  Brunswick. 
749 — First  printing  press  in  North  Carolina  was  installed  at 

New  Bern  by  James  Davis  —  first  publication  was  the 

"Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses." 
751 — First  newspaper  in  the  colony,  the  North  Carolina  Gazette, 

was  printed  at  New  Bern  by  James  Davis. 
753 — Moravians  purchased  about  100,000  acres  of  land  from  the 

Earl  of  Granville ;  tract  was  named  Wachovia ;  Bethabara 

founded;  Bethania  and  Salem  were  begun  a  few  years 

later. 
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1754—  The  "Great  War  for  Empire"  (French  and  Indian  War)i 
broke  out. 

1755—  Sandy  Creek  Baptist  Church,  the  "Mother  of  Southern 
Baptist  Churches",  was  founded. 

1755 — Fort  Dobbs  built  to  protect  western  counties  from  thd 
Indians. 

1760 — An  academy  was  opened  at  Wilmington. 

1763 — Treaty  of  Paris  concluded  the  "Great  War  for  Empire,' 

Britain  inaugurated  its  "New  Colonial  Policy,"  whicl:! 

embodied  the  idea  of  taxation  of  the  colonies. 

1765 —  Parliament  passed  the  Stamp  Act  —  protests  at  Wilming 
ton  and  other  places. 

1766 —  North  Carolina  "Sons  of  Liberty"  offered  armed  resis 
tance  to  the  Stamp  Act  at  Brunswick.  The  Stamp  Ac- 
repealed  by  Parliament. 

1767 —  David  Caldwell  opened  his  "Log  College"  in  Guilforcn 
County. 

1768 —  Farmers  of  Orange  County  organized  the  Regulatoi 
Association  —  movement  spread  to  other  counties  in  th< 
backcountry. 

1770 —  "Tryon's  Palace,"  colonial  capitol  at  New  Bern,  was  com 
pleted  —  considered  the  finest  "government  building"  in 
English  America. 

1771 —  January  15.  North  Carolina's  first  college,  "Queen's  Col 
bge  in  the  Town  of  Charlotte,"  chartered  by  the  legisla 
ture. 

May  16.  Regulators  defeated  at  Battle  of  Alamance  bjt 
North  Carolina  militiamen  led  by  Governor  Willian 
Tryon. 

1774 —  August.  First  Provincial  Congress  met  at  New  Bern 
non-importation  policy  adopted ;  delegates  chosen  to  Firs 
Continental  Congress. 

October  25.  Edenton  Tea  Party  held  at  home  of  Mrs 
Elizabeth  King, 

1775 —  April  19.  The  American  Revolution  began  with  the  battle 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  Mass.  Governor  Martin  dis 
solved  legislature. 

May  20.  "Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence." 
May  31.  Mecklenburg  patriots  adopted  Mecklenburg  Re 
solves.  Governor  Martin  took  refuge  on  British  man-o 
war.  Provincial  Congress  at  Hillsboro  put  North  Carolin; 
on  a  war  footing. 
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1776 —  February  27.  Tories  were  defeated  by  Whigs  at  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge,  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

April  12.  Provincial  Congress  at  Halifax  authorized 
North  Carolina  delegates  in  Continental  Congress  to  "con- 
cur in  independency"  —  first  action  of  this  kind  taken  by 
any  state. 

August  2.  National  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  by  North  Carolina  delegates  —  William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes,  and  John  Penn. 

December  18.  Provincial  Congress  at  Halifax  adopted 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution.  Richard  Caswell  was 
chosen  as  governor. 

1777 —  Inauguration  of  Caswell  as  first  governor  of  independent 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

1777 —  State  Legislature  passed  laws  confiscating  Tory  property. 

1778 —  Articles  of  Confederation  ratified  by  North  Carolina. 

1780 —  October  7.  Decisive  American  victory  at  Battle  of  King's 
Mountain. 

1781 —  March  15.  Cornwallis  won  technical  victory  over  Greene 
at  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  but  began  retreat  to- 
ward Wilmington. 

September  12.  Tories,  led  by  David  Fanning,  captured 
Governor  Thomas  Burke  at  Hillsboro  and  took  him  to 
Charleston. 

October  19.  Cornwallis  surrendered  to  Washington  at 

Yorktown,  Virginia. 
.783 — Treaty  of  Paris  between  England  and  the  United  States  — 

official  end  of  the  war. 
L784 — North  Carolina  legislature  ceded  its  western  lands  to  the 

United  States ;  later  in  year  it  revoked  this  cession. 


785 — "Lost  State  of  Franklin"  was  created  in  Tennessee 
country.  First  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  the  United  States  was  held  at  the  home  of  Green  Hill 
near  Louisburg. 


787 — Constitution  of  the  United  States  drawn  up  at  Philadel- 
phia —  signed  for  North  Carolina  by  William  Blount, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  and  Hugh  Williamson.  Case  of 
Bayard  vs.  Singleton,  early  precedent  for  judicial  review. 


788 — Convention  at  Hillsboro  refused  to  ratify  United  States 
Constitution,  but  suggested  many  amendments  to  be 
incorporated  into  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Convention  voted  to 
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locate  permanent  capital  of  State  "within  ten  miles  o  f 
Isaac  Hunter's  plantation"  in  Wake  County. 

1789 —  Convention  at  Fayetteville  ratified  United  States  Const;!! 
tution.  Legislature,  meeting  in  same  town,  chartered  Un:| 
versity  of  North  Carolina  and  also  ceded  State's  wester  i 
lands  to  the  United  States. 

1790 —  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  to  connect  Albemarle  Sound  an  (I 
Chesapeake  Bay,  was  begun. 

1791 —  President  Washington  visited  many  communities  in  Nortti 
Carolina  on  his  "Southern  tour." 

1792 —  Capital  was  located  at  Raleigh. 

1793 —  Cornerstone  of  first  building  (Old  East)  was  laid  if 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

1794 —  New  statehouse  completed  —  General  Assembly  met  i 
new  capitol,  December  20.  Judge  Iredell's  strong  state*  :j 
rights  opinion  in  case  of  Chisholm  vs.  Georgia. 

1795 —  The  University  of  North  Carolina  opened  its  doors  11 
students. 

1797 — Asheville  was  incorporated. 

1799 — Gold  was  discovered  in  Cabarrus  County.  North  Carolir ) 

became  the  "Golden  State." 
1804 — The  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  and  the  Bank  of  New  Bern  cha:  • 

tered.  First  banks  in  the  State. 
1810 — The  Bank  of  North  Carolina  was  incorporated. 

1812—  Second  War  with  Great  Britain. 

1813 —  July  12-16  British  fleet  occupied  Portsmouth  and  Ocrjrjj 
coke. 

1813 — Earliest  known  date  of  a  cotton  mill  in  North  Carolin; 
in  Lincoln  County. 

1815 — Archibald  D.  Murphey  made  his  famous  reports  on  educa- 
tion to  the  legislature. 

1817 —  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  organized  by  Episcopalians. 

1818 —  Cotton  mill  was  begun  at  Rocky  Mount  by  the  Batt  i 
family.  State  Supreme  Court  was  reorganized. 

1819 —  Murphey  made  report  to  the  legislature  on  internal  in  ■ 
provements.  Boundary  disputed  by  North  Carolina,  Sout  i 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  was  settled  by  confirmation  of  tl : 
35th  parallel.  Cherokees  ceded  a  large  tract  of  land  1: 
North  Carolina. 

1824 — In  the  presidential  election,  North  Carolina  refused  \* 
suport  William  H.  Crawford,  the  "caucus"  and  the  "Vi  ■ 
ignia  candidate." 


1825 — State  Literary  Board  and  Fund  were  established. 

1827 —  The  first  toll  gate  was  installed  for  the  Buncombe  Turn- 
pike from  Saluda  Gap  through  Asheville  to  the  Tennessee 
line. 

1828 —  August  1.  First  public  meeting  to  promote  railroads  in 
North  Carolina  was  held  in  William  Albright's  home  in 
Alamance  County. 

1830 —  First  cotton  mill  in  the  state  operated  by  steam.  Baptist 
State  Convention  was  organized. 

1831 —  Statehouse  at  Raleigh  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Christopher 
Bechtler  established  a  private  mint  at  Rutherfordton. 

1833 —  The  one  and  one-fourth  mile  "Experimental  Railroad"  was 
built  to  convey  granite  from  the  quarry  to  the  site  of 
the  new  capitol.  New  Garden  Boarding  School  (later 
Guilford  College)  was  begun. 

L834 — Wake  Forest  Institute  (later  Wake  Forest  College)  was 
opened. 

1834 —  Whig  party  was  formed  in  North  Carolina. 

1835 —  State  Convention  at  Raleigh  added  many  amendments  to 
1776  Constitution. 

L837 — January  1.  Edward  B.  Dudley,  first  governor  elected  by 
popular  vote,  was  inaugurated.  Davidson  College  was 
started.  United  States  Branch  Mint  was  opened  at  Char- 
lotte. 

.838 — Greensboro  Female  College,  first  girl's  college  in  State 
authorized  to  grant  degrees,  was  established.  Majority 
of  Cherokees  removed  from  North  Carolina  to  "Indian 

;  Territory." 

839 —  Union  Institute  was  begun  at  Trinity,  in  Randolph 
County.  It  became  Normal  College  in  1851,  Trinity  College 
in  1859,  moved  to  Durham  in  1892  and  became  Duke 
University  in  1924.  First  public  school  law  passed  by  the 
State  legislature. 

840 —  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  and  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail- 
roads were  completed.  New  capitol  was  finished.  First 
public  schools  were  opened. 

845 —  State  School  for  the  Deaf  was  established  at  Raleigh; 
department  for  the  blind  was  added  in  1851. 

846 —  Mexican  War. 

849 — State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  begun  at  Raleigh; 
opened  for  patients,  1856.  North  Carolina  Railroad  was 
chartered  by  the  General  Assembly.  Beginning  of  Fayet- 


teville  and  Western  and  other  plank  roads. 
1850 — First  daily  newspapers  in  the  State,  the  Raleigh  Registe  i 
and  the  Wilmington  Daily  Journal,  began  publication. 

1852 —  First  bright  leaf  tobacco  produced  in  North  Carolina. 

1853 —  Calvin  H.  Wiley  became  first  Superintendent  of  Com-j 
mon  Schools.  Holt  mill  manufactured  "Alamance  plaids,  fl 
first  colored  cotton  cloth  in  the  South.  First  North  Care  J 
lina  State  Fair  was  held  in  Raleigh,  October  18-21. 

1856 —  North  Carolina  Railroad  was  completed  from  Goldsbor  i 
to  Charlotte. 

1857 —  State  adopted  free  suffrage  amendment  and  thus  elim 
nated  50-acre  requirement  to  vote  for  State  senators. 

1859 —  Raleigh  Workingmen's  Association  organized. 

1860 —  North  Carolina  voted  for  the  Southern  Democratic  pres: 
dential  candidate,  John  C.  Breckinridge. 

1861 —  May  20.  North  Carolina  Convention  at  Raleigh  adopte 
Ordinance  of  Secession.  August  29.  Forts  Hatteras  am! 
Clark  captured  by  Federal  forces. 

1862 —  Federal  forces,  led  by  Generals  Butler  and  Burnsid* 
captured  Roanoke  Island  (Feb.  8),  New  Bern  (Mar.  14) 
Washington  (Mar.  21),  Fort  Macon  (Apr.  26),  and  Ply  j 
mouth  (Dec.  13).  Zebulon  B.  Vance  elected  governor. 

1864 —  April  24.  General  Hoke  recaptured  Plymouth. 
October    27.    Ram    Albemarle,    Confederate  iron-clac 
blown  up  at  Plymouth  by  Federal  forces. 

1865 —  January  15.  Fort  Fisher,  the  "Gibraltar  of  America, 
fell  to  Federals;  Wilmington,  last  important  Confederat 
port,  captured. 

March  11-14.  General  Sherman  occupied  Fayetteville. 
March  19.  Sherman  defeated  Johnston  at  Bentonville. 
April  13.  Sherman  occupied  Raleigh. 
April  26.  Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman  at  Bennet 
House,  near  Durham. 

March-April.  "Stoneman'g  Raid"  in  Western  North  Caro 
lina. 

May  6.  General  J.  G.  Martin  surrendered  last  Confederat 
forces  in  North  Carolina,  near  Waynesville.  Slavery  wa 
abolished  by  State  action  and  by  the  13th  Amendment  t( 
the  United  State  Constitution.  Ordinance  of  Secession  re 
pealed  by  North  Carolina  Convention. 
May  22.  President  Johnson  appointed  W.  W.  Holden  a.1 
provisional  governor  of  North  Carolina. 
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1867 —  March  2.  Congress  passed  Reconstruction  Act.  North 
Carolina  became  part  of  a  "Military  District." 

1868 —  New  State  Constitution  was  ratified  by  popular  vote. 
North  Carolina  was  readmitted  to  the  Union. 

1869 —  The  State  legislature  ratified  the  15th  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

1870 —  Governor  Holden,  acting  under  provisions  of  the  Shoffner 
Act,  proclaimed  Alamance  and  Caswell  Counties  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  and  sent  troops  there;  "Kirk-Holden 
War"  followed. 

1871 —  Holden  was  impeached  and  removed  from  office. 

1873 —  Eight  amendments  to  State  Constitution  were  approved 
by  popular  vote. 

1874 —  R.  J.  Reynolds  built  his  first  factory  in  Winston-Salem. 
Washington  Duke  and  Sons  built  their  first  factory  in 
Durham. 

1875 —  Thirty  amendments  were  added  to  the  State  Constitution. 
First  grange  was  organized  in  North  Carolina. 

1876 —  Vance  was  elected  governor  and  Democrats  regained  con- 
trol of  the  State  government. 

1877 —  Political  reconstruction  ended  when  President  Hayes 
withdrew  Federal  troops  from  the  South.  First  State 
normal  for  Negroes  in  the  South  was  established  at 
Fayetteville.  State  Board  of  Health  was  created.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  organized. 

L881 — State-wide  prohibition  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

1887 — North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
was  established  at  Raleigh ;  opened  for  students  in  1889. 
Pembroke  State  College,  normal  school  for  Indians,  was 
begun  in  Robeson  County.  First  unit  of  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance formed  in  North  Carolina. 

.888 — First  furniture  factory  at  High  Point. 

!l890 — James  B.  Duke  organized  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. Congress  passed  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 

891 —  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (now  the  Woman's 
College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina)  was  estab- 
lished at  Greensboro ;  opened  for  students  in  1892 ;  Normal 
School  for  Negroes,  at  Elizabeth  City;  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Morganton. 

892 —  Formation  of  Populist  (People's)  Party. 


1893 —  State  motto,  "Esse  Quam  Videri,"  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

1894 —  Populists  and  Republicans  gained  control  of  the  legis- 
lature. Southern  Railway  Company  was  organized. 

1896 — Republican  D.  Russell  was  elected  governor  on  Fusior 
ticket.  First  Rural  Free  Delivery  of  mail  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

1898 — "Red  Shirt"  Campaign.  Democrats  regained  control  of  the 
legislature.  Race  riots  occurred  at  Wilmington.  Spanish- 
American  War  started  and  ended.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  made  its  first  efforts  to  organize  North 
Carolina  labor. 

1900 — "White  Supremacy"  Campaign.  State  added  a  suffrag< 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing  for  a  "literacj 
test"  and  including  the  "grandfather  clause."  Charles 
B.  Aycock  was  elected  governor.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Raili 
road  was  organized.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Company 
was  formed. 

1903 —  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  (now  the  Stat( 
Department  of  Archives  and  History)  was  created  by  th< 
General  Assembly. 

December  17.  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  made  the  firs 
flight  of  a  power-driven  airplane  at  Kill  Devil  Hill.  Firs 
State  child-labor  law  was  enacted. 

1904 —  James  B.  Duke  organized  the  Southern  Power  Company 
1906 — Norfolk  and  Southern  Railway  Company  was  organized 
1908 — State-wide  prohibition  law  was  passed. 

1911 — Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railway  Company  was  or 
ganized. 

1914 —  Carolina,  Clinchfield  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  completed 

1915 —  State  Highway  Commission  was  created. 

1916 —  Federal  Highway  Act  inaugurated  policy  of  federal  ai< 
for  highway  construction. 

1917_The  United  States  joined  in  World  War  I. 

1918 — The  State  increased  school  term  from  four  to  six  months 
(Effective  in  1919)  Fort  Bragg,  United  States  field  artil 
lery  training  center,  was  established  —  named  for  Con 
federate  General  Braxton  Bragg,  native  of  North  Care  I 
lina. 

1921 — State  Highway  System  was  established.  North  Carolin 
called  the  "Good  Roads  State",  during  program  o 
State-wide  highway  construction. 
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1924 —  Trinity  College  in  Durham,  endowed  by  James  B.  Duke, 
changed  its  name  to  Duke  University. 

1925 —  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  was 
created. 

1928 —  North  Carolina  voted  for  Herbert  Hoover,  Republican 
candidate  for  President,  but  went  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic for  State  and  local  officers. 

1929 —  Beginning  of  the  "Great  Depression." 

1931 — State  government  assumed  control  of  entire  highway 
system.  The  General  Assembly  passed  Act  consolidating 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  State 
College  at  Raleigh,  and  the  Woman's  College  at  Greens- 
boro into  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

1933 — The  General  Assembly  adopted  a  program  for  financing 
an  8-months  public  school  term.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  inaugurated  the  New  Deal. 

1935 — State-wide  prohibition  was  ended.  Under  special  legis- 
lation seventeen  eastern  counties  voted  to  establish  liquor 
stores. 

L936 — Inland  Waterway  was  completed. 

L937 — First  general  law  passed  to  limit  hours  of  labor  in  in- 
dustry. County  local  option  for  establishment  of  liquor 
stores  was  adopted  by  General  Assembly.  Old-age  pensions 
and  unemployment  insurance  established. 

.939 — Free  textbooks  provided  in  public  schools  for  elementary 
grades  and  textbook  rental  system  established  for  high 
schools.  World  War  II  began  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
941 — United  States  entered  World  War  II.  A  retirement  system 
for  teachers  and  State  employees  was  established. 

1942 — Twelve  grades  replaced  7-4  plan  of  school  organization. 

|943 — Ninth  month  in  public  school  system  was  added. 

,945— World  War  II  ended. 

946 — Reynolds'  bequest  was  made  to  Wake  Forest  College,  and 
plans  were  made  to  transfer  the  college  to  Winston-Salem. 

|947 — State  inaugurated  good  health  program. 

949— State  bond  issue  of  $200,000,000  voted  for  secondary 
road  construction ;  $50,000,000  program,  for  public  school 
buildings. 

951 — Legislature  appropriated  a  record-breaking  biennial  bud- 
get of  $506,000,000. 

October  15.  President  Harry  Truman  participated  in  the 
ground  breaking  ceremonies  for  the  new  Wake  Forest 
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College  plant  at  Winston-Salem. 

1953 —  Legislature  authorized  special  election  for  approval  c| 
$50,000,000  State  bond  issue  for  public  schools  an:; 
$22,000,000  State  bond  issue  for  mental  institutions.  Ofl 
October  3  State  electorate  approved  both  by  an  ove:J 
whelming  vote. 

1954 —  November  7.  Governor  William  B.  Umstead  died  in  offic? 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Luther  11 
Hodges,  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor  to  succeed  jj 
Governor  since  1891  when  Lieutenant  Governor  Thorns  ?, 
M.  Holt  succeeded  D.  G.  Fowle. 

1957 — February  7.  Luther  H.  Hodges  succeeded  self  as  Governc  \i 
for  a  regular  four-year  term,  thus  being  first  Governc;] 
since  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  in  1879-1885  to  serve  longer  thai 
a  four-year  term. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OOi 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Period  of  Imitation  of  Old  World  Ideas,  Ideals,  Customs, 

Traditions 

1694 — William  Pead,  destitute  orphan,  bound  out  to  Thorns 
Harvey  in  Albemarle  County  with  the  requirement  thihtj 
he  be  taught  to  read. 

1705 — Charles  Griffin,  the  first  professional  teacher  in  Norti 
Carolina,  was  sent  to  Pasquotank  County  by  The  Societ' 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  ParU 
through  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

1715 —  An  act  requiring  that  "all  Orphans  shall  be  Educated  <l:j 
provided  for  according  to  their  Rank  &  degree." 

1716 —  "Upon  Petition  of  John  Avery  Shewing  that  sometime  i  i 
August  1713  ye  said  Avery  being  in  Prince  George1 
County  in  Virginia  met  with  one  John  Fox  aged  at  ' 
fifteen  years  who  being  Desireous  to  live  in  North  Car(  j 
lina  to  learn  to  be  a  Ship  Carpenter  bound  himselfe  a 
apprentice  to  ye  said  John  Avery  for  Six  years  before  on  j 
Stith  Boiling  Gent  one  of  her  Majties  Justices  of  ye  sai  | 
County  as  is  practiable  in  ye  Governmt  of  Virginia  where 
upon  ye  said  Avery  brought  ye  said  Fox  into  Nort 
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Carolina  with  him  and  Caused  the  sd  John  his  said  Ap- 
prentice to  be  Taught  and  Instructed  to  read  and 
write  and  was  at  other  Charges  and  Expenses  con- 
cerning him  and  haveing  now  made  him  serviceable  and 
usefull  to  him  in  ye  Occupation  of  a  Shipp  Carpenter  to 
ye  Great  Content  and  Seeming  Satisfaction  of  the  said 
Foxes  Mother  and  Fatehr  in  Law  one  Cary  Godby  of 
Chowan  Precinct  But  ye  said  Cary  intending  to  proffitt 
and  advantage  himselfe  by  the  Labour  and  usefullness 
of  ye  said  John  Fox  hath  advised  the  said  Fox  to  with- 
dra  himselfe  from  yor  petitionrs  service  and  to  bring 
along  his  Indentures  of  apprenticeship  &  is  now  Enter- 
tained and  harboured  by  the  said  Cary  Godby  and  there- 
fore prayes  that  the  sd  Fox  may  be  apprehended  and 
brought  before  this  Board  their  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law."* 

720 — Edward  Moseley  gave  money  for  a  library  in  Chowan 

but  nothing  was  done. 
723 — Edward  Moseley  gave  books  as  a  nucleus  for  a  provincial 

library. 

736 — Governor  Gabriel  Johnston  in  reply  to  a  legislative  re- 
port of  grievances  which  was  devoted  largely  to  quie- 
trents,  lamented  the  fact  that  the  committee  had  "been  so 
remiss  in  their  duty  as  to  present  so  few  grievances  and 
those  so  little  material.  In  any  other  country  besides  this, 
I  am  satisfied  they  would  have  taken  notice  of  the  want 
of  divine  worship,  the  neglect  of  the  education  of  youth 

Period  of  Adaptation  to  Neiv  World  Conditions  1750-1840 
745 — An  act  of  assembly  authorizing  the  town  commis- 
sioners of  Edenton  to  establish  "pound,  dridges,  public 
wharf,  market-house,  and  schoolhouse." 
754 — The  assembly  appropriated  6,000  pounds  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  for  "founding  and  endowing  a  public  school" 
in  the  province.  (War  interfered  and  sum  was  used  for 
other  purposes.) 
762 — Duty  of  reporting  to  justices  of  local  courts  names  of 
orphans  and  poor  children  without  guardians  or  masters 
transferred  from  church  wardens  to  county  grand  jury. 
(This  is  authority  for  change  in  educating  poor  from 
church  to  state.) 

*  Col.  Rec,  Vol.  II.  d.  241  (Knight,  pp.  21-22). 


1764 — Governor  Dobbs  recommended  that  the  school  fund  ii  j 
form  of  proclamation  money  be  burned  unless  it  couli 1 
be  used  for  its  original  purpose. 

An  act  establishing  school  at  Newbern  on  condition  loi 
be  given  and  provision  made  for  support  by  taxation. 

1766 —  An  act  giving  full  control  to  "the  Incorporated  Societ;  ( 
for  Promoting  and  establishing  a  Public  School  in  New 
bern,"    with   powers    "to    receive    donations    for  th« 
school,  to  hold  title  to  the  school  property,  to  make  rule 
and  regulations  and  ordinances  for  the  management  and] 
control  of  the  school,  to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,' 
(teachers  to  be  members  of  the  Established  Church] 
and  to  collect  tax  of  one  penny  a  gallon  on  all  rum  ant 
spirituous  liquors  brought  into  the  Neuse  River  for  sever; 
years  to  educate  ten  poor  children  annually. 
Governor  Tryon  "borrowed"  the  money  set  aside  foi 
schools  to  build  the  palace. 

1767—  Founding  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell's  "log  college." 

1770 —  The  school  house  at  Edenton  built  by  voluntary  subscrip 
tion,  gift  of  lot,  public  money,  and  fines  under  directioi 
of  these  seven  trustees:  Joseph  Blount,  Joseph  Hewes 
Robert  Hardy,  Thomas'  Jones,  George  Blair,  Richarc 
Brownrigg,  Samuel  Johnston. 

1771 —  Legislature  chartered  Queen's  College  but  charter  dis 
allowed  by  the  King  because  it  permitted  teachers  t( 
worship  in  other  than  the  Established  Church. 

1776 —  Adoption  of  a  constitutional  provision  for  legislate 
establishment  of  schools  and  for  a  university. 

1777 —  Founding  of  Liberty  Hall,  Mecklenburg  County,  by  Johr 
McNitt  Alexander  and  Waightstill  Avery. 

1789 — Chartering  of  University  of  North  Carolina. 
1791 — An  act  to  establish  a  seminary  of  learning — Wadesborc 
Academy. 

1802 —  Governor  Benjamin  Williams  wished  provision  for  "gener- 
al  diffusion  of  learning  in  order  that  the  people,  with 
enlightened  minds  and  the  resulting  love  of  freedom, 
would  never  cease  to  be  free." 

1803 —  Governor  James  Turner  advocated  State  aid  for  educa-  j 
tion  to  perpetuate  the  republican  form  of  government  —  | 
a  basis  of  liberty  and  equal  political  rights.  Called  atten- 
tion to  the  ineffectiveness  of  private  schools  in  reaching 
the  children  of  all  of  the  people. 
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L809 — Governor  David  Stone  "stressed  importance  of  the  educa- 
tion of  both  sexes  and  even  the  most  obscure  members 
of  society  in  order  that  they  might  be  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship,"  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
means  within  the  State. 
.815 — Governor  Miller  advocated  education  to  prevent  class 
formations  and  effected  the  following  committees  called 
"Committees  on  Seminaries  of  Learning" : 
The  first  legislative  committee  on  education 

Frederick  Nash,  Orange  County 

Simmons  J.  Baker,  Martin  County 

James  McKay,  Bladen  County 
The  second  legislative  committee  on  education 

Senator  Archibald  D.  Murphey 

Senator  John  Hinton 

Representative  Frederick  Nash,  Orange  County 
Representative  Thomas  Settle,  Rockingham  County 
Representative  William  Drew,  Halifax  Town 
Representative  Samuel  King,  Iredell  County 

817 —  Senator  Archibald  D.  Murphey  of  Orange  County  intro- 
duced a  bill  outlining  plan  for  public  schools,  which  later 
became  a  basis  for  our  public  school  system. 

818 —  Governor  John  Branch  declared  "where  the  sovereignty 
resides  in  the  people,  the  public  mind  should  be  enlighten- 
ed," that  the  "servants  of  the  people"  should  "steer  the 
ship  of  State"  by  the  chart  offered  in  the  educational 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Senator  William  Martin  of  Pasquotank  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  and  regulate  schools  in  counties  through  a 
board  of  county  directors  who  should  appoint  local  trus- 
tees to  employ  a  teacher  and  "designate  such  poor  child- 
ren in  their  neighborhood  as  they  shall  think  ought  to 
be  taught  free  of  charge"  and  "receive  free  books  and 
stationery." 

819 —  Legislature  under  leadership  of  Gabriel  Holmes  asked 
educational  aid  from  the  national  government  and  as- 
signed taxes  on  auctioneers  to  assist  academies. 

322 — Governor  Gabriel  Holmes  advocated  instruction  in  agri- 
culture at  the  University,  the  diffusion  of  "useful  learn- 
ing," the  placing  of  "ordinary  and  indispensable  kinds 
of  learning  in  easy  reach  of  the  poorest  as  well  as  the 
richest."  (In  1824  he  stated  that  the  people  would  "cheer- 


fully  subscribe  to  the  necessary  demands  of  the  Stat 
upon  their  purse  without  a  murmur.") 

1823 —  Defeat  of  school  finance  plan. 

1824 —  Defeat  of  school  finance  plan. 

1825 —  Governor  Burton  declared  "reading,  writing,  and  arith 
metic  are  highly  essential  to  the  health  action  of  ou: 
government  and  they  contribute  more  largely  to  the  in 
dividual  benefit  and  morality  of  its  people  than  advance* 
learning  to  be  obtained  in  the  higher  institutions." 
Following  the  lead  of  eleven  other  states,  North  Carolinj 
became  the  eighth  state  to  establish  a  permanent  publi« 
endowment  for  educational  purposes  through  creating 
the  Literary  Fund  from  these  sources:  stocks  of  Statd 
in  the  Banks  of  Newbern  and  Cape  Fear  not  hithert* 
assigned  to  internal  improvements,  dividends  arising 
from  stock  owned  by  State  in  Cape  Fear  Navigation 
Company,  the  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  the  Club 
foot  and  Harlow  Creek  Canal  Company,  tax  on  license 
for  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors  and  auctioneers,  balanc* 
of  Agricultural  Fund,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  State  for  th« 
entries  of  vacant  lands,  the  sum  of  $21,090  from  tfo 
United  States,  all  vacant  and  unappropriated  swamp  land 
of  the  State,  "together  with  such  sums  of  money  as  th> 
legislature  may  hereafter  find  it  convenient  toappropriat< 
from  time  to  time." 

1829 —  Governor  Owen  submitted  plan  drawn  up  by  Charle 
R.  Kenney  providing  for  primary  schools  through  divi 
sion  of  county  into  tax  districts  which  should  support  ; 
four  months'  school. 

1830 —  Governor  Owen  said  State's  policy  of  economy  was  fi 
only  to  keep  "the  poor  in  ignorance  and  the  State  ii 
poverty" ;  again  proposed  plan  for  primary  schools  an( 
recommended  examination  of  teachers. 
Beginning  of  the  movement  for  professional  organization 
of  teachers. 

1832 — Appearance  of  the  letters  on  education  by  Joseph  Cald 
well,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Founding  of  Wake  Forest  Institute  by  Baptists. 
1834— Introduction  of  a  bill  by  Senator  Hugh  McQueen  of  Chat 
ham  calling  for  transfer  of  certain  taxes  for  poor  am 
a  tax  on  estates  to  support  schools. 
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835 —  The  revised  constitution  of  North  Carolina  retained  the 
provision  for  legislative  establishment  of  schools  and 
university. 

Establishment  of  Manual  Labor  Seminary  in  Mecklen- 
burg County,  later  Davidson  College,  by  Concord  Pres- 
bytery. 

836 —  Governor  Spaight  announced  that  the  Literary  Fund 
owned  1,942  shares  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  50  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  141  shares 
in  the  Bank  of  Newbern,  283  shares  in  the  State  Bank  of 
North  Carolina,  making  a  total  of  $242,045. 

836 — Legislature  refused  to  establish  school  system. 

337 —  Governor  Dudley  advocated  teacher  training  and  the 
gathering  and  circulation  of  information  on  education. 

338 —  Opening  of  Union  Institute,  later  Trinity  College  and 
Duke  University. 

H.  G.  Spruill,  representative  of  Washington  and  Tyrrell 
Counties,  presented  "the  broad  and  statesmanlike  view- 
point of  public  education  for  all  the  children  at  public 
expense  with  no  reference  whatever  to  either  the  rich 
or  the  poor"  and  proposed  to  submit  to  vote  of  people 
the  question  of  taxation  for  public  schools  available  to 
all  white  children  free  of  charge. 
538 — Governor  Dudley  led  the  legislature  to  pass  first  public 
school  law  of  North  Carolina,  ordering  these  activities : 

(1)  Ascertaining  by  election  whether  or  not  the  people 
wished  to  have  a  public  school  through  raising  by 
taxation  one  dollar  for  every  two  to  be  furnished  out 
of  the  Literary  Fund. 

(2)  Election  of  five  to  ten  persons  as  "superintendents 
of  common  schools"  by  justices  of  the  county. 

(3)  Districting  of  counties  by  these  "superintendents." 

(4)  Appointing  of  district  school  committeemen  by  the 
"superintendent." 

(5)  Levying  a  district  tax  of  $20  to  be  paid  to  commit- 
teemen. 

(6)  Provision  of  $40  from  Literary  Fund  for  each  dis- 
trict levying  $20. 

(7)  Reporting  financial  collections  and  disbursements  to 
Governor  by  counties. 

"39 — "An  Act  to  divide  the  Counties  into  School  Districts  and 
for  other  purposes"  —  first  Common  School  Law  drawn 


by  William  W.  Cherry. 

(1)  Provided  for  vote  of  people  to  tax  on  a  two  to  <| 
basis  to  match  the  Literary  Fund  $60  for  ej| 
district. 

(2)  No  mention  of  length  of  school  term,  subjects,  21 
central  control. 

1840 — Another  school  law  passed  giving  a  more  definite  staaj 
ment  of  plan  of  administration;  superintendent  to  rep< | 
term,  children  enrolled,  etc. 

1846 — Governor  Graham  vigorously  attacked  manner  of  c  1 
tributing  the  Literary  Fund,  proposed  a  commission  I 
take  full  charge  of  common  school  system  to  corrJ 
"deficient"  organization,  accountability,  uniformity  a  j 
general  management. 

1846 — Legislature  authorized  the  Board  of  County  Superintd 
dents  to  appoint  a  "Committee  of  Examination"  to  pa 
on  the  "mental  and  moral  qualifications  of  teacher  j 
(Made  mandatory  in  1852.) 

Third  Period  —  Finding  An  American  System 

Characterized  briefly  by  these  changes:  public  schools  pasjE 
under  direction  of  State  and  away  from  ecclesiastical  contra 
academies  became  public  schools,  colleges  became  largely  n<i 
sectarian,  State  university  developed,  Constitution  provided  ma 
liberally  for  public  education,  extension  of  the  franchise  aij 
increase  in  elective  officers,  establishment  of  first  norn  1 
schools,  creation  of  first  State  Board  of  Education,  creation  : 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  maintenance  i 
first  Teachers'  Institute,  establishment  of  first  school  librari  j 
exercise  of  local  initiative  and  spread  of  sentiment  for  dene 
cratic  living. 

1850 — Governor  Manly  endorsed  the  words  of  Governor  Graha  i 
Founding  of  Normal  College,  first  teacher  training  ins 
tution  of  State,  by  Braxton  Craven  in  Randolph  Coun  5 

1852 — Governor  Reid  endorsed  common  schools,  distribution  J 
funds  on  federal  basis  as  opposed  to  white  populatk- 
the  appointment  of  a  general  superintendent  of  schoo  i 
sought  improvement  of  the  State  through  common  schoo  i 
more  equal  terms  for  the  poor  and  the  privileged;  coi'1 
pared  public  education  to  vapor  drawn  from  each  to  i  - 
turn  as  "fertilizing  showers." 
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An  act  introduced  by  Representative  J.  B.  Cherry,  of 
Bertie  County,  creating  the  office  of  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools  and  defining  his  duties  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  collecting  accurate  information  concerning  con- 
ditions and  operation  of  the  schools  in  each  county,  (2) 
finding  way  of  promoting  and  discovering  causes  of  re- 
tardation, (3)  consulting  and  advising  with  teachers, 
(4)  enforcing  school  laws,  (5)  superintending  proper 
spending  of  school  funds,  (6)  making  annual  reports 
to  the  governor,  (7)  instructing  State  examining  com- 
mittee, (8)  delivering  educational  addresses. 
Election  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  first  General  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools. 
54 — Governor  Reid  said  education  is  essential  to  care  of  State 
since  people  have  control ;  the  education  of  masses  is 
best  security  for  rights  of  persons  and  property ;  "intelli- 
gence and  virtue"  are  "passports"  "to  fame  and  distinc- 
tion." 

Incorporation  of  the  following  in  the  law :  "The  master 
or  mistress  shall  provide  for  the  apprentice :  diet,  clothes, 
lodging,  and  accommodations  fit  and  necessary ;  and  such 
as  are  white,  shall  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  every  apprenticeship,  shall  pay  to  each  ap- 
prentice, six  dollars,  and  furnish  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
and  a  new  Bible."  (By  legislative  act  of  1866  this  was 
made  applicable  to  Negroes.) 

Organization  of  the  Educational  Organization  of  North 
Carolina.  jfr, 


M — Legislature  made  ruandatory  tax  levy  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools. 

>6 — Proposal  of  a  normal  school  plan  by  D.  A.  Davis  of 
Rowan  County. 

Introduction  of  bill  by  Representative  William  Blanton 
of  Cleveland  to  establish  office  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

|»7 — W.  W.  Holden,  then  editor  North  Carolina  Standard, 
spoke  to  State  Educational  Association  advocating  more 
and  better  teachers,  uniformity  of  textbooks,  establish- 
ment of  libraries,  parent  interest  in  schools. 

$8 — Governor  Thomas  Bragg  complimented  Superintendent 
Wiley  on  educational  progress  made. 
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1858 — Legislature  provided  special  districts  might  be  crea  ;|| 
for  as  many  as  forty  children  of  industrial  areas. 

1860 —  Governor  Ellis  commended  the  fact  that  most  of  J 
high  schools  and  colleges  were  under  the  control  of  Ch:  lj; 
tian  denominations  and  expressed  the  need  of  aid  to  ir  if 
tary  schools  at  Hillsboro  and  Charlotte  and  claimed  "ti 
common  schools  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
awakening  an  educational  spirit  among  the  people."  Pi'| 
of  graded  school  system  outlined  at  the  Annual  Meet  1 
of  the  State  Educational  Association. 

1861 —  Legislature  made  subscription  to  the  "North  Carol  J 
Journal  of  Education"  mandatory  on  County  Boardll 
Superintendents  and  revised  method  of  selecting  sc?  ; 
committee  so  that  the  county  board  "approved"  the  sad 
tions  made  by  citizens  of  a  given  district. 

1862 —  Governor  Vance  and  Superintendent  Wiley  took  stvi 
against  using  Literary  Fund  for  war  purposes. 

1863 —  Intense  agitation  for  graded  school  system. 

1864 —  Legislature  passed  graded  school  bill. 

1865 —  Legislature  granted  right  of  Negro  to  be  educated. 

1866 —  Office  of  State  Superintendent  abolished. 

1867 —  The  Peabody  Board  began  its  work  of  realizing  i 
motto  "Free  schools  for  the  whole  people." 

1868 —  Distribution  of  free  elementary  texts  by  certain  p  i 
lishing  companies. 

Creation  of  the  "Irreducible"  Fund,  to  succeed 
Literary  Fund,  from  (1)  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  gran  * 
by  the  United  States  to  the  states,  (2)  all  moneys,  sto  1 
bonds,  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fi  i 
for  purposes  of  education,  (3)  net  proceeds  accru  i 
from  sales  of  estrays,  (4)  fines,  penalties,  forfeiting 

(5)  proceeds  from  sale  of  swamp  lands  belonging  to  St;  t 

(6)  moneys  paid  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  U 
grants,  gifts,  or  devises  made  to  State  not  otherwise 
propriated,   (8)  ordinary  revenue  of  State  as  may  \ 
necessary. 

1870 — Supreme  Court  held  that  schools  were  not  a  necessM 
expense.  65  N.  C.  153. 

1873— State  Board  of  Education  called  "all  the  friends  < 
schools"  to  Raleigh  to  an  educational  convention  wh 
was  attended  by  representative  men  of  both  "politi  i 
parties,  of  all  the  leading  religious  denominations,  £ 1 
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of  the  principal  institutions  of  the  State"  and  which  dis- 
cussed and  made  plans  looking  toward  compulsory  educa- 
tion, normal  schools,  textbooks,  agricultural  education, 
adequate  supply  of  textbooks,  school  funds,  sound  taxa- 
tion, improved  higher  education  and  methods  of  teaching. 

75 —  A  similar  convention  where  school  and  laymen  developed 
further  plans. 

Establishment  of  first  graded  school  in  Greensboro. 

76 —  Framing  of  a  new  constitution  which  provided  that  State 
taxation  should  become  the  chief  means  of  school  sup- 
port instead  of  the  income  from  permanent  public  endow- 
ment, although  the  latter  should  be  continued  as  an  aid. 

77 —  Governor  Vance  spoke  for  normal  instruction  for  teachers 
to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  university  — 
'The  blind  cannot  lead  the  blind,"  said  he.  "Mere  literary 
attainments  are  not  sufficient  to  make  the  possessor  a 
successful  teacher.  There  must  be  added  ability  to  in- 
fluence and  instruct  the  young  and  to  communicate  know- 
ledge." 

Included  Negro  teacher  training  and  Negro  children 
"under  our  own  auspices  and  with  a  thorough  North 
Carolina  spirit,"  thought  few  things  were  more  dan- 
gerous than  "to  suffer  the  education  of  an  entire  class 
of  its  citizens  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  most 
of  whom  were  not  attached  to  our  institutions,  if  not 
positively  unfriendly  to  them/'  in  the  hope  that  the  colored 
people  would  look  to  the  State  instead  of  to  outside  for 
aids  to  progress  and  civilization. 

An  act  giving  authority  to  a  majority  of  qualified  voters 
of  a  township  of  a  certain  population  to  levy  taxes  for 
public  graded  schools. 

An  act  to  establish  Normal  Schools  which  made  it  lawful 
for  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  normal 
school,  in  connection  with  the  University,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  and  training  young  men  of  the  white  race 
to  be  teachers  of  common  schools  of  the  State.  (Women 
were  allowed  to  enter  by  a  special  ruling  of  the  board.) 
A  summer  school  for  six  weeks  at  the  University  to  teach 
(128  men,  107  women  enrolled  —  117  already  teachers) 
public  school  subjects,  methods,  school  discipline,  organi- 
zation —  with  $500  set  aside  by  the  State  and  Peabody 
Fund  of  $500  to  aid  needy  teachers. 
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A  Negro  normal  also  opened  at  Fayetteville. 
1879 — Superintendent   Scarborough    recommended  continual 
appropriations  to  normal  schools  at  Fayetteville  and  I 
summer  school  at  University;  women  to  be  admitted 
both;  substitution  of  county  superintendent  for  couut 
examiner;  county  teacher  institutes;  a  public  fund  |f 
whole  cost  of  school  building;  a  mandatory  tax  levy  (i( 
approved)  and  local  option  law. 

An  act  providing  that  the  question  of  levying  a  speed 
tax  could  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  upon  <! 
quest  of  a  majority  of  school  committee. 
1881 — Governor  Jarvis  said,  "This  work  (education)  by  H 
State  must  be  begun  in  the  common  schools  and  ended  i 
the  university.  To  neglect  either  is  to  neglect  a  grin 
public  duty  .  .  ." 

"Now  my  democratic  friends,  a  word  with  you  befon 
close.  While  I  appeal  to  all  faiths  and  creeds  and  parti 
to  work  for  North  Carolina,  the  development  of  1 ; 
resources  and  the  education  of  her  children,  I  do  dema  i 
that  you  shall  do  it.  You  cannot  as  a  party  afford  t 
stand  still." 

"In  the  discussions  I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  the  syst<  J 
has  been  mainly  the  topic.  Very  little  has  been  said  ab< 
the  money  to  carry  on  the  system.  While  one  system  m  i 
be  better  than  another,  the  most  perfect  is  not  worn 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  written  without  the  money  : 
build  schoolhouses  and  pay  teachers.  Money  is,  and  mi; 
be,  the  heart  and  life  of  every  system.  While  I  hope  ; 
see  you  make  the  system  as  perfect  as  possible,  I  b' 
that  you  will  not  forget  to  provide  the  money.  This  c 
only  be  done  by  taxation.  Will  you  improve  it?"  .  .  . 
Normal  schools  established  at  Elizabeth  City,  Wilsc 
Newton,  Franklin  for  four  weeks  at  a  cost  of  five  hunde 
dollars  each. 

Same  recommendations  as  in  1879  offered  —  increasi  J 
tax  254  on  property  was  made  (12-1/24  and  754  on  p  ' 
was  made  37-1/24)  —  and  travelling  expenses  for  Sta 1 
Superintendent  and  the  help  of  a  clerk ;  fixed  salari 
for  teachers  of  third  grade  at  $15,  second  grade  at 
and  first  at  any  amount;  appropriated  $100  for  a  coun  J 
institute;  special  tax  was  made  mandatory. 
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383 — Jarvis  said,  "We  had  as  well  look  the  question  squarely 
in  the  face  and  meet  the  issue  like  men.  It  is  more  money 
for  the  schools,  or  poor  schools  with  all  the  evil  results 
which  follow.  Which  shall  it  be?  For  one,  my  voice  is  for 
more  money  and  better  schools.  In  my  inaugural  address, 
on  assuming  the  duties  of  governor,  I  declared  it  to  be 
my  purpose  to  work  for  North  Carolina,  the  development 
of  her  resources  and  the  education  of  her  children.  I  have 
tried  to  keep  that  promise.  I  have  visited  the  schools  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  State  from  the  University  to 
the  common  schools  and  have  addressed  teachers,  pupils, 
and  people.  If  North  Carolina  does  not  occupy  a  higher 
position  in  the  scale  of  education  in  the  next  census  re- 
port than  she  does  in  the  last,  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine. 
But  after  all,  the  chief  responsibility  is  with  the  General 
Assembly." 

Backward  legislation  principally  through  cutting  out 
supervision  by  the  county  superintendent. 
585 — The  supreme  court  held  that  a  special  tax  in  support 
of  the  constitutional  four  months'  school  term  could  not 
be  levied.  Barksdale  Case,  93  N.  C.  472. 
Superintendent  of  State  Schools  asked  that  county  super- 
intendent have  experience  in  teaching;  county  board  of 
education  separated  from  county  board  of  commis- 
sioners. Salary  of  county  superintendent  limited  to  4% 
total  fund. 

Normal  schools  established  at  Washington,  Winton,  Ashe- 
ville,  Boone. 

87 — Indian  Normal  established  at  Pembroke,  Robeson  County. 

1 89 — "An  act  to  abolish  the  white  normal  schools  of  the  State, 
and  to  provide  for  holding  county  institutes  throughout 
the  State."  (One  week's  institute  held  in  92  counties.) 

191 — An  act  authorizing  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege founded  by  Charles  Duncan  Mclver  and  the  Negro 
Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

193 — $1,500  appropriated  to  establish  a  normal  department  in 
connection  with  the  Cullowhee  High  School. 

l|97 — An  act  permitting  local  districts  to  match  State  funds 
through  local  taxation. 

199— Repeal  of  the  act  of  1897.  The  first  legislative  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  to  be  apportioned  to  counties  on 
basis  of  their  school  population. 
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1901 — Beginning  of  campaign  by  Governor  Charles  B.  Ayco< 
and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  J.  1 
Joyner  for  increased  educational  opportunity. 
First  "Equalizing  Fund,"  amounting  to  $100,000  appr 
priated. 

"North  Carolina  Day"  set  apart  for  celebration. 
Appropriation  of  funds  for  purchase  of  libraries. 
1903 — An  act  directing  that  all  funds  derived  from  sourc< A 
mentioned  in  the  State  Constitution  (Section  Four,  Art  ■ 
cle  Nine)  "and  all  funds  hereafter  so  derived,  togeth<  i 
with  the  interest  on  such  funds,  be  set  apart  as  a  separa  ; 
and  distinct  school  fund  to  be  known  as  the  State  Literal  J 
Fund  to  be  used  exclusively  as  a  means  of  building  arai 
improving  public  schoolhouses  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
(Only  half  the  cost  was  to  be  lent)  ;  raised  appropriation 
to  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  level  ( 
other  departments. 

Founding  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  { t 
Boone. 

1905 — State  aid  was  withdrawn  from  counties  not  levyiiu 
authorized  school  taxes. 

State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  legalized. 
The  legislature  authorized  the  establishment  of  rur;l 
high  schools  and  appropriated  $45,000  annually  for  thei 1 
maintenance. 

1907 — Founding  of  East  Carolina  State  Teachers  College  *: 
Greenville. 

The  supreme  court  reversed  the  opinion  held  in  tilt 
Barksdale  Case  by  holding  that  a  special  tax  sufficier: 
to  bring  the  term  to  four  months  in  each  of  the  seven 
districts  of  the  State  must  be  levied  by  the  commissioner! 
Collie  Case  —  145  N.  C.  123. 
1913 — Method  of  distributing  State  aid  changed  by  requirin ' 
counties  to  show  that  they  had  provided  funds  for  a  fou 
months  term  before  they  participated  in  the  State' 
moneys.  Equalizing  Fund  used  to  lengthen  the  schcx  j 
term  in  every  district  to  an  equal  length  of  a  minimur 
of  six  months  or  as  near  to  as  the  increased  funds  (fiv  ! 
cents  State-wide  property  tax)  would  permit. 
An  improved  compulsory  attendance  act  requiring  a 
childern  between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age  to  atten« 


school  at  least  four  months  each  year  was  passed. 
Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  prohibited  from 
being  employed  in  factories  except  as  an  apprentice  and 
only  after  having  attended  school  for  the  four  months 
required. 

The  Guilford  County  Act  of  1911  was  made  State-wide  in 
possible  application. 
L917 — State  certification  of  teachers  begun  on  a  definite  stand- 
ard for  training. 

Smith-Hughes  act  providing  Federal  aid  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  public  schools 
accepted. 

High  schools  declared  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  174  N.  C.  469.  Provision  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  submission  to  the  people  the 
question  of  amending  the  Constitution  making  the  mini- 
mum school  term  six  months. 

[918 — Constitutional  amendment  passed  —  six  months  term. 

L919 — Minimum  school  term  of  six  months  went  into  effect. 

l921 — The  General  Assembly  provided  the  First  Special  Build- 
ing Fund  of  $5,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  the  counties  for 
building  and  equiping  schoolhouses. 

.923 — Provision  made  for  county-wide  organization  of  schools. 

927 — First  great  increase  in  the  State  Equalizing  Fund  appro- 
priation —  from  $1,500,000  annually  to  $3,250,000. 

.929 — An  appropriation  of  $1,250,000  to  be  used  as  a  Tax  Re- 
duction Fund  in  operating  the  schools  two  additional 
months  beyond  the  constitutional  six  months. 

931 — Complete  support  for  a  term  of  six  months  of  school 
assumed  by  the  State. 

933 — An  eight  months  school  term  supported  largely  from 

!  State  funds  ($16,000,000)  on  State  standards  of  cost 
became  a  reality  effective  with  the  school  year  1933-34. 

935— State  appropriations  increased  to  $20,031,000  and  $20, 
900,000  for  each  year  respectively  of  the  beinnium  1935- 
37.  Establishment  of  rental  system  of  textbooks  for  all 
grades. 

937 — More  State  funds  were  provided;  basal  textbooks  for 

grades  1-7  were  made  free. 
939 — Appropriations  to  public  schools  for  the  support  of  an 

eight  months  term  were: 

$25,941,313  for  1939-40;  $27,000,000  for  1940-41. 


Provision  made  for  voting  taxes  for  supplemental  schoc 
purposes  in  districts  having  a  school  population  of  100 
or  more. 

1941 —  Provision  was  made  for  a  public  school  system  comprisin; 
twelve  grades.  This  new  organization  —  elementar  j 
schools,  grades  1-8 ;  high  schools,  grades  9-12  —  becam 
effective  in  1942-43. 

Retirement  system  for  State  employees  and  teachers  wa, 
established,  and  appropriation  increased. 

1942 —  People  voted  favorably  for  one  State  educational  agency  ; 

1943 —  Provision  made  for  single  State  Board  of  Education  t< 
take  place  of  five  existing  State  agencies.  State-supporte(  I 
school  term  extended  to  nine  months,  effective  1943-44. 
School  lunch  room  program  inaugurated  in  1943-44. 

1945— Appropriations:  1945-46,  $41,360,374;  1946-47,  $41,997 
738. 

Compulsory  attendance  age  raised  from  14  to  16  years 
Free  basal  textbooks  made  available  for  eighth  gradr 
pupils  in  1945-46. 

1947 — Legislation  enacted  for  special  education  for  handicappec 
children ;  program  began  in  1948. 

1949 — $50,000,000  made  available  for  a  school  building  program 
More  than  $80,000,000  was  provided  by  the  local  unit* 
for  this  purpose.  Authority  for  allotting  supervisors  anc 
special  teachers  granted  to  State  Board  of  Education 
$550,000  appropriated  for  child  health  program.  Statf 
Supervisor  of  Music  employed. 

Self-insurance  plan  for  school  buildings  and  properties 
established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

1952 —  Appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  nine  months  school 
term  exceeded  $100,000,000. 

1953—  Another  $50,000,000  provided  for  school  buildings. 
1953— State  appropriation  of  $114,958,769  for  the  nine  months 

term. 

1955 — The  1955  General  Assembly  enacted  new  school  code. 

1955 — Authority  for  assignment  of  pupils  placed  in  local  boards 
of  education.  Total  appropriated  for  public  schools  in- 
cluding State  administration,  $134,680,588. 

1957 — Scholarship  loan  fund  for  prospective  teachers  provided; 
provision  made  for  instruction  and  training  of  trainable 
mentally  handicapped  children;  tax  of  $1.00  levied  on 
owners  motor  vehicles  for  a  program  of  driver  training 
and  safety  education. 


Fourth  Week  (October  24) 


The  United  Nations  is  an  association  of  independent  national 
states,  formed  following  World  War  II.  Plans  for  a  world 
[Organization  were  made  by  representatives  of  Britain,  China, 
jRussia  and  the  United  States  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  in  1944. 
jDelegates  from  50  countries  met  in  San  Francisco  April  25, 
;1945,  the  required  number  of  nations  had  ratified  the  charter, 
1945,  the  required  number  of  nations  had  ratified  the  charter 
thus  officially  creating  the  United  Nations. 

Interest  in  world  affairs  and  in  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion which  has  headquarters  in  New  York  City  is  expanding  at 
a  rapid  pace.  This  expansion  is  evident  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  courses,  seminars,  workshops,  and  institutes  on  the 
U.  N. ;  in  the  growing  attention  given  by  press,  radio  and 
television  to  U.  N.  matters;  and  in  the  increasing  number  of 
groups  which  visit  U.  N.  headquarters  and  participate  in  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 


Significance  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  influence  in  world  affairs. 
Place  of  United  Nations  in  the  world  of  international  politics. 
Serves  as  media  for  settling  current  world  issues. 

Provides  an  agency  for  dissemination  of  information  about  member 
nations. 

Focuses  attention  on  problems  of  world,  and  gives  opportunity  to 
solve  problems  without  resource  to  war. 
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•  Employ  stories,  posters,  pic-  •  Invite  a  resource  speaker  t 

tures,   charts,  maps  and  talk    about    the  Unites 

globes  in  various  ivays  to  Nations  Charter, 

shoiv  diverse  nature  of  the  •  Use  bulletin  board  for  dun 
world  and  its  people.  viay  of  organization  char 

•  Hold  panel  or  roundtable  dis-  and  other  current  data. 

cussions.  •  Study  and  report  on  person 

•  Make  illustrated  notebooks  alities  in  United  Nations. 

and  reports  on  phases  of  •  Hold  ''Parade  of  Nations''  i 
U.  N.  costumes. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

Eichelberger,  Clark  M.  U.  N.:  The 
First  Ten  Years.  Harper,  1955. 
U 

Fisher,  Lois  J.  You  and  the  United 
Nations.  Childrens  Press,  1947. 
I-U 

Gait,  Thomas  Franklin.  How  the 
United  Nations  Works.  Crowell, 
1955.  I-U 

Shippen,  Katherine  Binney.  Pool  of 
Knowledge :  How  the  United 
Nations  Share  Their  Skills.  Har- 
per, 1954.  U 

Shotwell,  James  T.  (ed.).  Aims  of 
the  United  Nations.  Dutton,  1955. 
U 

Sterling,  Dorothy.  United  Nations, 

N.  Y.  Doubleday,  1953.  U 
See  also  General  Resources,  No.  9. 


Phamphlets 

A  basic  source  for  pamphlet  mater- 
ial about  the  United  Nations  is 
the  Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation, United  Nations,  New 
York,  N.  Y, 

Other  sources  of  pamphlet  mater- 
ials are  listed  in  Free  and  Inex- 
pensive Learning  Materials  (See 
General  Resources,  No.  86). 
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Music 

Cowell,    Henry.    United  Natiom 
Songs  of  the  People.  Broadca* 
Music,  1945.   (Songs  represent 
tive  of  the  peoples  of  the  Unite  I 
Nations.) 

Home  Demonstration  Clubs  of  Nort 
Carolina.  Come,  Let's  Sing.  Dels 
ware,  Ohio:  Cooperative  RecreE 
tion  Song  Service,  19.  "Unite 
Nations  Hymn",  p.  1. 

See  also  'books  of  music  listed  i  i 
General  Resources,  for  songs  r< 
lating  to  the  peoples  of  the  Unite  I 
Nations  and  songs  relating  t  > 
such  concepts  as  peace,  friendshi]  ,| 
and  brotherhood. 


Plays 

See  General  Resources,  No.  60. 


Hallowe'en 


ztober  31 

Hallowe'en,  originally  called  All  Hallow's  Eve  because  it 
11  on  October  31,  the  eve  of  All  Saints  Day,  embodies  the 
odification  by  Christianity  of  a  pagan  festival.  Many  of  the 
istoms  of  Hallowe'en  are  based  on  beliefs  and  fears  of  past 
mes,  some  dating  back  to  the  ancient  Druids. 

One  of  the  beliefs  of  pagan  Ireland  was  that  on  Hallowe'en 
le  dead  could  return  to  earth  as  witches,  goblins,  ghosts,  black 
its,  or  other  weird  forms,  Such  fears  and  superstitions  no 
nger  exist.  Instead  pranks  and  practical  jokes  are  enjoyed, 
specially  by  the  young.  More  recently,  "trick  or  treat"  neigh- 
|>rhod  visits  by  young  children  in  costumes  and  masks  have 
icome  a  custom  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 


jderstanding  of  why  the  day  is  called  Hallowe'en. 

;owledge  and  understanding  of  ancient  customs  and  how  they  affect 

i  present  day  Hallowe'en  celebrations. 

.jderstanding  difference  between  harmless  and  harmful  pranks. 

RESOURCES 

Books 

Hahn,     Julia.     Hallowe'en  Fun. 

Houghton. 
Harper,    Wilhelmina.    Ghosts  and 

Goblins.  Dutton,  1936.  P-I 
Schauffler,    Robert    Haven.  Hal- 
lowe'en. Dodd,  1933.  I-U 
Secrist,    Elizabeth    Hough.  Heigh- 
Ho  for  Hallowe'en.  Macrae  Smith, 
19. 

See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  4, 
9,  15,  22  (v.4),  and  23. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  No.  70. 
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ecorate  bulletin  boards  and 
other  parts  of  classroom. 

%iave  class  or  school  carni- 
val. 

lake    costumes,  including 
masks. 

ead  or  tell  Hallowe'en 
stories  and  poems. 

*lay  suitable  Hallowe'en 
games. 

Ian  a  party;  prepare  re- 
freshments. 


General  Election  Day 


Tuesday  following  first  Monday  in  November 

By  an  act  of  Congress  in  1945,  the  date  for  choosing  electors 
was  set  as  the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  the  month 
of  November  of  presidential  years.  This  is  called  General  Elec- 
tion Day.  Most  of  the  states  take  advantage  of  the  even  year 
November  date  of  national  elections  to  choose  their  state  and 
districts  officials  as  well. 

During  a  presidential  election  year,  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege 
to  elect  the  best  nominees.  It  is  the  majority  of  our  citizens  who 
determine  the  policies  of  our  country,  both  national  and  foreign. 
It  is  necessary  that  pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  special 
rights  that  some  day  will  be  theirs,  and  through  this  knowledge, 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  exercising  these 
rights  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 


Knowledge  of  the  procedure  of  nominating  and  electing  our  presidents 
and  other  national  and  state  officers. 

Knowledge  of  the  importance  of  voting  as  a  special  right  of  every 
citizen  in  a  democracy. 

Awareness  of  each  individual's  part  in  our  type  of  government. 


•  Read  Article  II,  Section  I,     •  Find  out  how  many  repre- 


of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Find  out 
how  a  president  and  vice- 
president  are  nominated 
and  elected.  Read  the 
Twelfth  Amendment.  How 
does  this  change  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  the 
vice-president  ? 


sentatives  to  Congress 
there  are  from  North 
Carolina.  How  many  sena- 
tors? What  are  their 
names?  Are  they  Demo- 
crat or  Republican?  How 
many  presidential  electors 
are  there  from  North 
Carolina? 
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•  Find  out  about  your  local 

polling  place.  Hoiv  is  the 
voting  done?  If  possible, 
arrange  a  visit  to  see  a 
voting  machine.  Find  out 
hoiv  it  works. 

•  Study  a  copy  of  the  ballot. 

Are  the  electoral  candi- 
dates or  the  presidential 
candidates  listed  at  the 
top? 

•  Make  a  list  and  look  up  the 

meaning  of  words  relating 
to  the  study  of  presiden- 
tial elections,  such  as 
campaign,  caucus,  polling, 
amendment,  election,  Re- 
publican, Democrat,  plat- 
form, Constitution,  sym- 
bol, nominee,  ballot,  ma- 
jority, delegate. 

•  Find  out  how  North  Caro- 

lina selects  its  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican National  Conven- 
tions. 


RESOURCES 


See  also  Resources  listed  for  Citi- 
zenship Day. 

Books 

Leaf,  Munroe.  Fair  Play.  Stokes, 
1938.  P-I 

See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  9 
and  15. 

Music 

See  General  Resources: 

No.  48:  "Keller's  American  Hy- 
mn", p.  14. 

No.  48:  "God  of  Our  Fathers", 
p.  132. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  No.  70. 


•  Prepare  and  present  a  pro- 

gram to  thei  P.T.A.  to  em- 
phasize to  the  parents  the 
importance  of  voting. 

•  Plan  a  campaign  and  hold 

an  election  for  class  and 
student  body  officers.  The 
campaign  may  include 
making  posters  and  ban- 
ners; designing  buttons; 
holding  an  assembly  of 
short  speeches  in  favor  of 
each  candidate,  telling 
why  he  ivould  make  a 
good  candidate;  or  the 
writing  of  short  biograp- 
hies or  newspaper  articles 
for  school  paper  about 
each  canddate. 

•  The    election   may  include 

making  a  ballot  box, 
making  ballots  similar  to 
those  used  by  voters,  and 
apointing  registrars  and 
ballot  counters. 


Audio-Visual  Materials 
Films 

How    We   Elect    Our  Representa- 
tives. Coronet,  1947. 

FlLMSTRIPS 

Our  Government.  Informative  Class- 
room Pictures. 


Veterans 
Day 

November  11 

November  11  was  originally  proclaimed  Armistice  Day  b;l 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1919  to  celebrate  the  ending  o 
World  War  I  and  to  honor  the  service  men.  By  an  act  of  Congres 
in  1938,  this  day  was  made  a  legal  holiday. 

On  Armistice  Day,  1921,  the  body  of  an  unknown  soldier,  wh 
died  in  combat  in  World  War  I,  was  buried  in  our  National  Cem( 
tery  in  Arlington,  Virginia.  Soldiers  guard  this  tomb  at  all  time;. 

After  the  Korean  conflict,  it  was  felt,  since  no  comparable  dal  i 
existed  for  the  termination  of  that  war  and  World  War  II,  thi : 
Armistice  Day  should  be  broadened  to  give  recognition  to  tl  i 
contributions  that  all  veterans  have  made  to  the  cause  of  worl  >l 
peace  and  that  the  name  Armistice  Day  should  be  changed  0: 
Veterans  Day.  An  act  making  this  change  was  passed  by  Coi- 
gress  in  1954. 


:epts 

Commemoration  and  honoring  of  our  veterans,  both  living  and  dea 
for  their  contributions  to  our  peace,  happiness,  and  welfare  is  a  mor  I 
obligation. 

By  working  for  peace,  by  understanding  and  respecting  the  rigr  • 
of  others,  we  honor  and  remember  the  dead. 

Awareness  that  wars  are  destructive  and  wasteful  of  lives  and  natUH 
resources. 
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RESOURCES 


>  Learn  songs  and  poems  that 

were  popular  during  vari- 
ous ivars. 

>  Discuss  ivar  memorial  days 

observed  by  other  coun- 
tries. 

>  Collect  books  or  some  other 

acceptable  gifts  for  veter- 
ans in  the  hospital. 

>  Invite     representatives  of 

veterans'  organizations  to 
visit  the  class. 

>  Talk  about  the  unknown  sold- 

ier and  hoiv  he  ivas  chosen 
to  be  buried  at  our  National 
Cemetery  in  Arlington, 
Virginia. 


Books 

Schauffler,    Robert    H.  Memorial 

Day.  Dodd,  1935. 
See  also  General  Resources:  Nos.  3, 

4,  9,  15,  19,  22,  and  23. 

Music 

Pitts,  L.    B.    and    others.  Music 
Makers.  Ginn,  1956.  U 
"Recessional",  p.  213. 

See  also  General  Resources: 

No.  48:  "Praise  for  Peace",  p.  23. 
No'.  50:  "Home  Road,  p.  222  (All- 
Grades  Edition) 


Poems 

See  General  Resources:  Nos.  61,  70 
and  72. 

American 
Education 
Week 

&zond  Week  in  November  {Usually) 

American  Education  Week  is  observed  in  November  during 
|e  week  which  includes  Veterans  Day.  Presidents'  and  gover- 
ns' proclamations  officially  announce  the  date  each  year,  which 
i  usually  the  second  week. 

By  joint  action  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Legion,  American  Education  Week  was  first  observed 
I  1921.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  became  a  sponsor  in 
123,  and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  1938. 

The  Week  is  observed  across  the  nation  in  the  larger  cities, 
tie  smallest  hamlets  and  in  rural  communities.  Publicity  by 
rdio,  TV,  and  the  press  is  widespread.  Most  important  of  all 
if  the  local  observance  which  builds  interest,  understanding  and 
s^port  for  the  schools  of  each  community. 
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To  increase  understanding  and  appreciation  of  education. 

To  explain  the  present  school  program,  current  teaching  materials 
and  newer  teaching  methods. 

To  increase  pupil  appreciation  of  the  school. 

To  reveal  school  needs  and  problems. 

To  acquaint  community  with  school  accomplishments. 

To  increase  awareness  of  each  individual's  part  in  the  school  and  it! 
program. 

•  Do  research  on  the  history 

of  the  local  school. 

•  Commemorate  and  honor  our 

educational  leaders,  both 
national  and  local. 

•  Have  oven  house  in  which 

various  phases  of  the 
school  program  are  demon- 
strated. 

•  Write  and  produce  special 

radio  and  TV  programs. 

•  Have  assembly  programs  and 

demonstration  lessons. 

•  Have  displays  in  store  win- 

dows, libraries  and  else- 
ivhere. 

•  Have  a  parade  with  floats 

and  school  exhibits. 

•  Have  a  panel  discussion  or 

talks  on  such  topics  as 
"What  My  School  Means  to 
Me",  "My  Responsibility 
to  My  School",  and  "Hoiv 
We  Can  Work  With  Our 
Teachers."  These  could 
be  made  to  civic  groups, 
church  or  other  commun- 
ity organizations,  in  addi- 
tion to  groups  within 
school. 


RESOURCES 


American  Education  Week,  Nationa 
Education  Association,  1210  16t 
Street.,  N.  W.,  Washington  ( 
D.  C.  is  the  best  source  for 
American  Education  Week  re 
sources.  An  AEW  Packet  of  basi 
materials  is  available  from  th 
headquarters  organization  in  Jul 
of  each  year. 

The  N.  E.  A.  Journal  and  State  ec 
ucation  association  publication 
list  many  resources  and  offer 
number  of  suggestions  for  activ 
ties  related  to  American  Educs 
tion  Week. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Natioi 
al  Education  Association  and  tl 
American  Library  Associatic 
have  prepared  an  excellent  boo) 
list  designed  to  call  to  the  attei 
tion  of  men  and  women  througl 
out  the  country  selected  books  ( 
various  aspects  of  education.  Th 
list  was  published  in  the  A.  L.  k 
Bulletin,  February,  1957:  pp.  5 
54. 

See  North  Carolina  Day,  p.  16 


M  usic 

In  the  Music  books  listed  in  Gener 
Resources,  songs  may  be  found 
fit  the  specific  education  them  = 
selected  for  emphasis. 
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BOOK  WEEK 


Third  Week  in  November  (Usually) 

Book  Week,  now  observed  nationally  in  November  of  each 
rear,  was  originally  proposed  by  Franklin  K.  Mathiews,  Chief 
librarian  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Frederick  G.  Melcher  (editor  of 
Publisher's  Weekly  and  donor  of  the  Newbery  Medal),  as  chair- 
nan  of  a  committee  of  publishers,  editors  and  librarians,  en- 
isted  the  interest  of  booksellers  and  various  organizations,  and 
vas  influential  in  the  wide  development  of  the  idea. 

Originally  designated  as  Boys'  Book  Week,  the  celebration 
loon  became  Children's  Book  Week.  Before  long  the  new  idea 
net  with  such  a  hearty  welcome  from  adults  as  well  as  children 
hat  it  was  renamed  Book  Week,  observed  by  young  and  old 
like. 

Each  year  since  1919,  Book  Week  has  been  celebrated  through- 
ut  the  country.  First  sponsored  by  the  American  Booksellers' 
Association,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Library 
issociation,  Book  Week  now  has  the  backing  of  many  national 
nd  local  organizations.  In  1944,  Book  Week  became  inter- 
ational,  with  celebrations  observed  in  many  countries. 

The  chief  purposes  of  Book  Week,  from  its  beginning,  have 
een  to  stimulate  the  reading  of  books  among  young  people,  and 
)  encourage  book  ownership  and  the  building  of  home  libraries. 
1  addition  to  these  recurring  purposes,  a  special  theme  is  given 
|i  Book  Week  each  year,  such  as  "Good  Books  —  Friends", 
Books  are  Bridges",  and  "Let's  Read".  The  Children's  Book 
'ouncil,  50  W.  53rd  St.,  New  York  City,  is  official  headquarters 
:  r  Book  Week  materials  and  suggestions  . 


toks  are  available  on  nearly  all  subjects,  to  meet  a  variety  of  needs 
eld  interests. 

Eoks  are  available  for  use  in  many  places:  school  libraries,  public 

I  raries,  bookstores,  churches,  etc. 

Eoks  offer  a  key  to  information  and  to  pleasure. 

Eoks  are  good  both  to  read  and  to  own.  rcc. 


cttiJitiEl 


•  Book  Week  is  an  excellent 

means  of  arousing  child- 
ren's and  parents'  interest 
in  books,  but  boys  and  girls 
acquire  a  genuine  love  of 
reading  only  through  inti- 
mate association  ivith 
books  the  year  round,  so 
that  they  come  to  look 
upon  them  as  delightful 
every  day  companions. 

•  The    celebration    of  Book 

Week  will  be  most  mean- 
ingful to  pupils  when  they 
participate  actively  inplan- 
ning  and  developing  Book 
Week  observances.  Activi- 
ties related  to  books  and 
reading  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing and  important  part 
of  the  classroom  program. 

•  Displays   of   various  kinds 

are  an  effective  means  of 
stimulating    interest  in 
books.  Bulletin  board  and 
table   displays   for  Book 
Week  might  feature: 
The  history  of  printing. 
The  history  of  children's 
literature,  with  examples 
of  books  from  the  earliest 
to  recent  times. 
Award     winning  books 
(Newbery  medal  winners, 
Caldecott  medal  winners, 
etc.) 

The  current  theme  for 
Book  Week. 

Favorite  books  (of  a  class, 
of  all  classes,  etc.) 
Local  authors,  illustrators, 
publishers. 


•  Book  exhibits  or  fairs  are 

an  excellent  means  /or 
stimulating  interest  of  par- 
ents and  children.  They 
are  most  effective  when 
books  are  carefully  selec- 
ted to  represent  the  best 
in  literature  for  children  \ 
and  young  people,  when 
ample  time  is  provided  for 
examination  of  the  books, 
and  when  lists  of  some 
type  (mimeographed  check- 
lists, exhibitor's  catalog, 
or  the  like)  are  provided 
for  the  user  to  check. 

•  Programs    of   many    kinds  ( 

featuring  the  sharing  oj 
favorite  books  by  ana 
among  students  can  hi 
most  effective  in  arousing  \ 
interests  in  reading  and  in 
particular  books.  Sharing 
activities  take  many  forms, 
book  discussions,  bool 
talks,  and  storytelling 
written  reviews  and  an 
notations;  book  games 
dramatizations;  art  anc 
craft  activities  related  ti 
reading. 

•  Community  -  wide  project, 

spread  enthusiasm  foi 
children's  books  beyont 
the  school  and  afforc 
opportunities  for  student: 
to  explore  book  resource: 
in  the  community.  Activi 
ties  might  include:  clas. 
visits  to  public  library  aw 
bookstores '.newspaper  feo.  \ 
tures  on  Book  Week  Obser 
vances:  special  radio  anc 
television  programs. 


LIBRARY 


RESOURCES 


The  Children's  Book  Council,  50  W. 
53rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  head- 
quarters for  Book  Week,  is  the 
source  for  official  Book  Week 
materials,  including  the  annual 
Book  Week  poster,  assorted  strea- 
mers, bookmarks,  and  other  dis- 
play materials. 

Booklists  giving  reading  sugges- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  pupils 

J  and  of  parents  are  helpful.  One 
good,  inexpensive  list  for  distri- 
bution to  parents  is  Growing  Up 
With  Books,  published  annually 
by  the  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  W. 
45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
(10<f  per  copy,  with  discounts 
for  quantity  purchases.)  Special 
lists  may  be  compiled  by  the  in- 
dividual school  to  meet  specific 
needs. 

Sook  exhibits  may  be  obtained 
through  arrangements  with  book- 
stores or  book  agents  ("jobbers") 
One  outstanding  exhibit,  Books  on 
Exhibit,  a  cooperative  and  non- 
profit project  sponsored  by  many 
publishers,  is  scheduled  to  school 
systems  by  the  State  School  Lib- 
rary Adviser,  N.  C.  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh.N.C, 

ommunity  resources  include  the 
public  library,  local  bookstores, 
newspapers,  printers,  and  allied 
agencies  and  firms. 

Books 

?e  General  Resources,  Nos.  9  and 
22  (vols.  4.). 


Pamphlets 

North  Carolina  School  Library 
Handbook.  Publication  No.  197. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. :  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  1953. 
(Suggestions  for  reading  guid- 
ance, activities,  with  books,  and 
Book  Week  observances.) 

Bulletins  from  State  School  Library 
Adviser,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
"Reading  Guidance:  Points  of 
View" 

"Reading  Guidance:  Ways  for 
Adults  to  Share  Book  with  Boys 
and  Girls" 

"Reading    Guidance:    Ways  for 
Boys  and  Girls  to  Share  Their 
Reading  Experiences" 
"Reading  Guidance:  References" 
"Activities  with  Books" 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61  and 
70. 

Music 

Music  books  listed  in  General  Re- 
sources contain  songs  which  may 
be  used  to  enrich  most  areas 
selected  for  emphasis  in  Book 
Week  observances.  The  choice  of 
songs  will  depend  upon  the  themes 
and  settings  of  books  selected  for 
special  emphasis. 
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Thanksgiving  /v. 
Day 


L<zs£  Thursday  in  November 

Our  first  American  Thanksgiving  was  held  in  November,  1621. 
William  Bradford,  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  set  aside  a 
time  to  feast  and  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  bountiful  harvest 
after  the  first  hard  year  in  the  new  world. 

In  1789  President  Washington  proclaimed  November  26  as  a 
day  of  Thanksgiving  that  should  be  held  for  the  new  nation. 
From  then  on,  some  of  the  states  observed  it  one  date  and  some 
on  another,  but  always  in  November. 

Finally  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  an  editor  and  author,  decided 
that  Thanksgiving  should  be  a  national  holiday,  celebrated  by 
all  Americans  at  the  same  time.  For  thirty-five  years,  she  wrote 
letters  to  governors  and  presidents  about  her  plan.  In  1864 
President  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  fourth  Thursday  in  November 
as  a  national  Thanksgiving  Day.  From  that  time  on,  each  presi- 
dent has  proclaimed  a  November  Thanksgiving  Day. 


To  develop  an  understanding  in  the  child  of  gratitude  and  deeper 
reasons  for  being  thankful.  (Home,  school,  church,  friends,  etc.) 

To  develop  and  enrich  the  acts  of  sharing. 


To  develop  a  knowledge  of  what  the  early  Americans  did  for  our 
country. 

To  help  develop  the  ability  to  work  in  a  group. 
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•  Write  and  illustrate  a  story 

of  the  first  Thanksgiving. 

•  Write  and  illustrate  indivi- 

dual books  on  the  things 
for  which  we  are  thank- 
ful. 

•  Make   murals   of  the  first 

Thanksgiving  and  of  to- 
day's Thanksgiving. 


•  Make  up  food  baskets  with 

food  brought  by  the  child- 
ren to  share  with  someone 
less  fortunate  than  we  are. 

•  Make  table  decorations  for 

mother  (dry  arrangement 
to  be  used  some  time  dur- 
ing the  holiday). 

•  Make  shadoiv  boxes  depic- 

ting various  stages  of 
development  pertaining  to 
Thanksgiving. 


Books 

Barksdale,  Lena.  First  Thanks- 
giving. Knopf,  1942.  P-I 

Dalgliesh,  Alice.  Thanksgiving  Story. 
Scribner,  1954.  P-I 

Harper,  Wilhelmina.  Harvest  Feast. 

,  Dutton,  1938. 

days,  Wilma  Pitchford.  Pilgrim 
I  Thanksgiving.  Coward,  1955.  P-I 
VIcGuire,  Edna.  They  Made  America 

Great.  Macmillan,  1953.  I-U 
>chauffler,    Robert    Haven  (ed.). 
:  Thanksgiving.  Dodd,  1907.  I-U 
iee  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  2, 

3,  4,  8,  9,  14,  15,  22  (vol.  2,  and 

and  23.) 

Music 

e  General  Resources: 

No.  48:  "Now  Thank  We  All  Our 

God",  p.  65. 

"Praise    God,    from   Whom  All 
Blessings  Flow",  p.  65. 
No  49:  "Prayer  of  Thanksgiving", 
p.  90. 


RESOURCES 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61,  66, 
and  70. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 

Day  of  Thanksgiving.  13  min.  Young 

America.  U 
Pilgrims.    12    min.  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica  Films.  I-U 
Pioneer  Home.  10  min.  Coronet.  P-I 

FlLMSTRIPS 

First  Thanksgiving.  Christian  Mis- 
sion Films.  I-U 

Meaning  of  Thanksgiving.  Popular 
Science.  I-U 

Story  for  Thanksgiving.  Society  for 
Visual  Education.  P-I-U 
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Christmas,  or  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  is  celebrated  ( 
December  Twenty-fifth,  although  there  is  no  actual  record 
the  exact  day  and  month  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  story  of  tl 
birth  is  told  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Very  early  the  Nativi  i 
was  commemorated  at  the  same  time  as  the  feast  of  the  E{i 
phany  (Manifestations)  on  January  6,  one  of  the  oldest  annut 
feasts.  The  old  Romans  celebrated  a  pagan  feast  on  Decemb: 
Twenty-fifth  called  Saturnalia,  the  worship  of  the  Sun.  Ma: 
pagan  customs  centering  around  this  time  of  the  year  we'; 
adopted  by  the  Christians  in  the  celebration  of  the  Nativity. 

Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  northern  and  western  Euron 
celebrated  "Jul,  Iul,  Yule,"  as  the  Romans  did  Saturnalia,  at  ti 
time  of  the  winter  solstice.  Yule  was  the  coming  of  the  longer  a  i 
colder  days.  Firewood  and  food  were  gathered  in  summer  for  1 1 
cold  winter  and  special  logs  were  saved  for  the  Yule  festiv  J 
So  the  early  Yule  Log  fire  represented  "hope".  Later  a  religi'i 
of  the  great  hope  was  born  with  Christ,  and  the  Yule  logs  w*  i 
still  symbolic.  It  is  appropriate  that  our  Festival  for  Christ,  w  i 
became  the  spiritual  light  giver,  should  come  at  a  time  dedicate1 
to  material  light  and  good. 

The  word  Christmas  comes  from  the  original  Mass  of  Chn 
and  the  names  for  Christmas  in  all  languages  refer  to  the  ori 
nal  Latin  for  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity. 

The  expression,  Merry  Christmas,  originally  did  not  mf 1 
joyful  and  gay  as  it  does  today,  but  blessed,  peaceful  ai 
expressing  spiritual  joys  rather  than  earthly  happiness. 
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iristmas  Legends 

nta  Claus 

The  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  was  brought  to  the  new  world.  The 
iglish  who  settled  near  the  Dutch  in  New  York  misunderstood 
!  Dutch  pronunciation  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  brought  gifts  to 
tch  children.  They  thought  they  said,  "Santa  Claus,"  and  that 
s  the  name  which  they  told  their  children. 
Saint  Nicholas  is  the  patron  saint  of  childern.  The  children 
ieved  that  he  came  on  the  eve  of  his  feast  (December  6) 
en  with  gifts.  He  came  to  admonish  children  to  prepare  their 
irts  for  all  nations  and  all  children.  He  was  pictured  as  a 
hop,  which  he  was,  wearing  long  flowing  robes  and  a  long 
ite  beard. 

rhe  vision  of  Santa  Claus  as  we  know  him  today,  with  his 
ind,  merry  face,  his  red  clothing,  and  white  beard,  became 
pular  with  the  publication  of  the  poem,  "The  Night  Before 
ristmas." 

e  Christmas  Tree 

The  Christmas  Tree,  being  evergreen,  represents  a  symbol  of 
rlasting  life.  As  originally  used  in  the  medieval  German 
i^adise  Play,  it  was  decorated  with  red  apples  as  in  the  Garden 
fiden.  Later,  small  white  wafers  representing  the  Holy  Eucha- 
|  were  added;  thus  the  tree  which  had  borne  the  fruit  of  the 
for  Adam  and  Eve  now  also  bore  the  saving  fruit  of  the 
irament.  These  wafers  were  later  replaced  by  pieces  of  pastry 
i  in  shapes  of  stars,  bells,  et  cetera. 

T 

i  ancient  Romans  hung  garlands  of  holly  in  their  homes 
)|the  feast  of  Saturnalia.  Later,  it  was  used  by  the  Christians 
s|iuse  of  its  prickly  points  and  red  berries,  resembling  drops 
flood,  to  represent  the  crown  of  thorns. 

mletoe 

jie  mistletoe  was  believed  sacred  by  the  pagan  Druids  in 
r  ain  because  it  remained  green  through  the  long,  cold  winter. 
^  as  so  sacred  that  enemies  who  happened  to  meet  beneath  a 
iiiletoe  would  throw  down  their  arms  and  embrace.  From  this 
usbm  grew  ours  of  hanging  mistletoe  as  a  token  of  good  will 
ncpeace.  A  kiss  under  the  mistletoe  was  a  pledge  of  love  and 
n  |men  of  happiness,  good  fortune,  and  long  life. 
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To  increase  the  children's  understanding  of  and  pleasure  in  observing 
Christmas  by: 

Realizing  that  Christmas  is  celebrated  by  all  Christians  regardless  o 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

Understanding  that  Christmas  celebrates  the  birth  of  Christ  whos 
teachings  gave  us  many  of  our  basic  concepts  of  human  worth,  c 
generosity,  of  equality,  and  of  democracy. 

Becoming  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  traditions  of  Christms 
throughout  the  world. 

Appreciating  that  our  celebration  of  Christmas  has  developed  fron 
many  countries  and  times. 

Understanding  that  giving  is  essentially  a  material  manifestation  of 
spiritual  quality.  It  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  gifts  brought  to  the  Chri 
Child  by  the  three  Wise  Men. 

Realizing  that  Christmas  is  celebrated  in  different  ways  in  oth< ' 
countries. 


discuss  why  it  is  celebra-     •Find  out  all  you  can  abo 


•  Read  a  Christmas  story  and 


•  Decorate  tree  ivith  ribbon  , 
socks,  "hankies/*  et  ceter 
to  be  given  to  an  orpha  ■ 
age  or  some  needy  famil 


•  What  does  Christmas  mean 
to  me?  Write  a  story  and 
illustrate  it. 


•  Do  a  Christmas  mural. 


ted  as  such  an  important 
day. 


Christmas  customs  arou) 
the  ivorld.  Make  a  cla  ■ 
scrapbook  as  a  report  rd 
these  customs. 


•  Make  Christmas  cards. 


•  Do  research  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  candles  at  Christ- 
mas. Make  Christmas  can- 
dles. 


•  Make  gift  tags  —  use  o' 
Christmas  cards,  cuttr  { 
only  the  small  designs  o 
of  the  large  card;  tie  win 
small  ribbon. 


•  Do  research  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  Christmas  trees. 
Discuss  other  ivays  of 
making  trees.  Make  a 
green  paper  tree  or  a  cot- 
ton tree  for  classroom. 


•  Make  door,  table,  or  man 
decorations. 


•  Make    stockings    to   hai  \ 
Learn  legends  back  of  tl 
custom. 


•  Make  Christmas  mobile. 
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Make  Christmas  wrapping 
paper. 

Make  Christmas  gifts. 

Learn  songs  about  Christ- 
mas. Sing  for  a  room  or 
assembly  program. 

jearn  to  recognize  some  of 
the  famous  religious  paint- 
ings and  the  artists  who 
painted  them. 

Ihoose  a  country,  such  as 
Mexico,  and  have  a  Mexi- 
can Christmas  with  a  Pin- 
ata.  Also  learn  a  carol  in 
Spanish,  a  finger  play,  a 
poem,  et  cetera. 

lave  a  toy  shop.  Repair  old 
toys  for  needy  children. 

lake  a  toy  catalogue.  Letter 
j  names  under  the  pictures. 

fake  attractive  bulletin 
j  boards  depicting  Nativity 
\  scene,  Christmas  shopping, 
|  or  gay  pictures  depicting 
Christmas  activities. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

sedation  for   Childhood  Educa- 
tion. Told  Under  the  Christmas 
%ee.  Macmillan,  1948.  I-U 
aliesh,  Alice.  Christmas.  Scrib- 
rr,  1950. 

ic^ns,  Charles.  Christmas  Stories. 
\brld  Pub.,  1946.  U 
aijn,    Anne    Thaxter.  Animals' 
Qristmas.  Viking,  1944. 
a  >er,  Wilhelmina.  Merry  Christ- 
»s  To  You!  Dutton,  1935. 
Jhliffler,  Robert  Haven.  Christ- 
um. Dodd,  1907. 

Mer,  Ruth.  Long  Christmas. 
\  :ing,  1941.  I-U 

Sclist,  Elizabeth  Hough.  Christ- 

m  Everywhere.  Macrae  Smith, 
1  <  ft  ' 


Smith,  Elva  Sophronia.  Christmas 

Book    of   Legends    and  Stories. 

Lothrop,  1944. 
Wagenknecht,     Edward.  Fireside 

Book  of  Christmas  Stories.  Gros- 

sett,  1945.  I-U 
See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  8, 

14,  19. 

Music 

Simon,    Henry    William.  Treasury 

of  Christmas  Songs  and  Carols. 

Houghton,  1955. 
Seegar,  Ruth  P.  C.  American  Fold 

Songs  for  Christmas.  Doubleday, 

1953. 

Wheeler,  Opal.  Sing  for  Christmas. 
Dutton,  1943. 

See  also  Music  books  listed  in  the 
General  Resources.  These  contain 
Christmas  songs  suitable  for  all 
grade  levels  and  all  aspects  of 
Christmas. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

Brewton,  Sara  and  John  E.  Christ- 
mas Bells  are  Ringing.  Macmillan, 
1951  I-U 

Eaton,  Anne  Thaxter.  Welcome, 
Christmas  Viking,  1955. 

Moore,  Clement  Clarke,  Night  Be- 
fore Christmas.  Lippincott.  P 

Periodicals 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Christ- 
mas Ideas.  Meredith  Publishing 
Co.  Annual 

Audio-Visual  Materials 
Films 

Visit  From  St.  Nicholas.  3  min. 
Coronet.  P-I 

Play  In  The  Snow.  10  min.  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica   Films.  P-I-U 

Littlest  Angel.  14  min.  Coronet. 
P-I-U 

FlLMSTRIPS 

Chi'istmas.   Informative  Classroom 

Pictures.  P 
Intermediate    Art    Series.  Young 

America. 

Primary  Grade  Art  Series.  Young 
America. 
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I**  Benjamin  Franklin'. 

January  17 

Benjamin  Franklin  —  inventor,  scientist,  and  statesman  ■ 
was  born  in  Boston  on  January  17,  1706.  He  was  the  15th  of  f 
children.  His  father,  who  was  always  a  poor  man,  was  a  so  J 
and  candlemaker.  Benjamin  was  the  youngest  son  of  his  fathe  < 
second  wife. 

Benjamin  received  little  formal  schooling,  but  his  self-eduiJ 
tion  continued  after  working  hours  in  the  form  of  reading  a  i 
studying  the  work  of  great  classic  authors  and  contempon  | 
writers.  From  his  studies,  he  began  to  practice  writing  3  j 
developed  a  style  of  his  own  which  has  been  described  as  I 
"easy  and  graceful"  style. 

James  Franklin,  Benjamin's  brother,  employed  Benjar 
(under  13  years  of  age  at  the  time)  under  a  nine-year  contn 
as  an  apprentice  in  the  printing  trade.  Because  of  James'  tern  i 
and  his  refusal  to  accept  Benjamin's  original  writings  and  id<;! 
Benjamin  left  his  brother's  shop  and  eventually  Boston.  Am 
his  disappointment  in  his  inability  to  find  employment  in  ^e 
York,  Benjamin  went  to  Philadelphia  where  he  found  a 
in  the  printing  trade.  His  employer  became  a  very  close  fri 
and  Benjamin  soon  won  the  interest  of  the  Governor  of  Pe  i 
sylvania,  who  persuaded  him  to  go  to  London  and  open  a  s  J 
of  his  own.  He  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  London  and  then 
turned  to  Philadelphia  and  his  old  employer. 

When  Franklin  was  22,  he  started  his  own  printing  shop  \ 
a  partner  who  supplied  the  money.  He  soon  became  editor  i 
publisher  of  a  weekly  news  journal,  called  the  "Pennsylv;  i 
Gazette".  Two  years  later  he  was  married.  In  1732,  two  y  > 
after  his  marriage,  he  published  the  first  of  his  famous  "A  i 
nacks".  Instead  of  using  his  own  name,  Franklin  chose  to 
"Poor  Richard".  Many  of  his  wise  sayings,  stories,  and  j 
are  still  popular  today.  One  of  his  famous  jingles  was: 
Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

Along  with  his  success  as  a  writer  and  publisher  Frai^1 
became  concerned  with  public  welfare  and  growth.  He  1 
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strumental  in  organizing  clubs.  Some  of  the  contributions  in 
s  role  as  public  servant  are : 

•  Started  the  first  circulating  library  in  America. 

•  Formed  Philadelphia's  first  volunteer  fire  company. 

•  Helped  organize  the  first  hospital  in  America  and  an 
academy  which  later  became  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Because  of  Franklin's  ability  he  was  elected  or  appointed  to 
any  positions.  These  positions  included :  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
rlvania  Assembly,  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  deputy  post- 
aster  for  all  13  colonies,  director  of  the  building  of  forts 
iring  the  French  and  Indian  War,  American  representative 

England  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  freedom 

the  colonies  in  America,  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies, 
ember  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  member  of  the 
•mmittee  which  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (was 
le  of  its  signers),  and  one  of  the  American  representatives  to 
srsuade  France  to  agree  to  an  Alliance  with  the  United  States, 
^ranklin  was  an  influencial  figure,  with  his  wit  and  ability  as 
diplomat,  in  getting  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  signed  on  Feb. 

1778.)  During  the  last  years  of  Franklin's  life,  he  became 
Resident  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  and  a  member  of  the 
institutional  Convention.  His  signature  to  a  memorial  to  the 
%te  legislature  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery  was  one  of 
b  last  public  acts  before  his  death  in  1790  at  the  age  of  84. 
jWith  all  the  public  work  as  diplomat,  statesman  and  ambas- 
>jdor,  Franklin  became  famous  for  his  inventions.  First  he 
Vented  the  iron  stove.  Then  he  discovered  how  to  capture 
ifctricity  from  the  sky,  and  later  invented  the  lightening  rod 

protect  buildings.  As  a  result  of  his  inventions,  he  received 
inorary  degrees  from  Yale,  Harvard,  and  William  and  Mary 

Virginia;  and  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 

gland. 


understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  the  many  achievements  of 
op  of  our  greatest  Americans  —  who  gave  much  to  our  present  way 


life. 

:ognition  of  the  far  reaching  influence  of  one's  inborn  capabilities 
en  the  abilities  are  expressed. 

understanding  of  the  importance  of  good  public  relationships  in 
aomplishing  goals  which  involve  people. 
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•  Report  on  Franklin's  life;  — 

one  could  report  on  him 
as  an  inventor,  another  as 
a  diplomat,  etc.  Illustra- 
tions or  demonstrations 
might  be  used  with  reports. 

•  Various  activities  in  obser- 

vance of  Thrift  Week 
might  begin  on  Monday  of 
the  week  during  which 
Franklin's  birthday  occurs. 
Special  emphasis  might  be 
placed  on  Franklin's  con- 
tribution to  Thrift  in  our 
homes,  community,  and 
country. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Aulaire,  Ingri  and  Edgar  Parin  ( 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Doubleda 
1950.  P-I 

Cousins,    Margaret.   Ben  Frankl 
of    Old    Philadelphia.    Randoi  , 
1952.  I 

Daugherty,  James.  Poor  Richar 
Viking,  1941.  I-U 

Eaton,  Jeanette.  That  Lively  Ma 
Ben  Franklin.  Morrow,  1948.  I- 

Lawson,  Robert.  Ben  and  Me.  Litt" 
1939.  I-U 

Stevenson,  Augusta.  Ben  Frankh 
Printer's  Boy.  Bobbs,  1941.  P-I  I 


Lee's  and  Jackson's 
Birthdays 


January  19  and  21 


An  appreciation  of  the  ideals  and  principles  and  the  admirable  hum 
qualities  of  a  person  dedicated  to  God  and  to  the  people  who  we 
depending  on  him. 

An  understanding  of  Lee's  loyalty  to  his  people  and  to  his  "Dut) 
Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  problems  which  leaders  like  Lee  had 
face  during  youth  and  adulthood  in  his  day  —  Problems  of  righ 
slavery,  etc. 

Respect  for  persons  with  love  of  country  and  God  and  with  determir 
tion  and  integrity  to  give  time  and  effort  to  a  life  service. 

Recognition  of  the  role  played  by  Jackson  in  his  successful  milits 
role. 

Appreciation  of  Jackson's  happy  domestic  life  and  his  Christian  way 

life. 
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\obert  Edward  Lee  was  born  January  19,  1807,  in  Westmore- 
ind  County,  Virginia,  a  county  between  the  Rappahannock  and 
otomac  Rivers.  This  was  also  the  birthplace  of  other  great  men 
-  George  Washington,  James  Monroe,  and  Robert  Lee's  own 
ither  and  later  his  brothers  who  were  also  famous.  He  was 
larried  to  Mary  Custis,  a  great  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  George 
Washington.  Lee  was  very  devoted  to  his  mother  and  spent  many 
ours  with  her  while  she  was  an  invalid. 

Lee  graduated  from  the  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  rated 
^cond  in  a  class  of  forty-six  members.  He  entered  the  Engineer 
orps  of  the  United  States  Army  after  his  graduation  from  the 
.cademy  and  was  soon  promoted  as  assistant  to  the  chief  engi- 
eer  and  stationed  in  Washington.  His  work  as  engineer  took 
im  to  St.  Louis  and  later  to  New  York. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
fexico,  Lee  went  to  Mexico  with  the  Army.  The  war  ended 
1  1848 ;  soon  after  he  was  sent  to  West  Point  as  Superintendent 
i  the  Academy.  Three  years  Jater  he  was  sent  to  Texas  as 
lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Cavalry.  After 
!)  years  in  Texas,  he  returned  to  Washington  and  his  family 
|  Arlington. 

When  the  North  and  th£  South  went  to  war,  Lieutenant 
'olonel  Lee  was  offered  the  Chief  Command  of  the  United  States 
rmy.  "If  I  owned  four  millions  of  slaves,  I  would  cheerfully 
ucrifice  them  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but  to  lift  my 
Ijlnd  against  my  own  state  and  people  is  impossible." 

After  four  long  years  of  war,  General  Lee  who  saw  his  men 
mrving  and  suffering  again  considered  his  duty  and  sur- 
mdered  to  General  Grant.  Lee's  greatness  is  credited  to  his 
ilief  and  faith  in  duty.  His  own  words  tell  much  of  his  courage, 
itegrity,  and  greatness. 

"Duty"  he  said,  "is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language." 
'There  is  a  true  glory  and  a  true  honor:  the  glory  of  duty  done; 
t|e  honor  of  integrity  and  principle." 

Lee  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  educating  and  pre- 
pring  youth  for  citizenship  at  Washington  Universtiy  where 
was  President. 

'Stonewall"  Jackson,  who  was  a  great  army  man  but  a 
sbordinate  of  General  Lee  said  of  Lee  "He  is  the  only  man  I 
v>uld  follow  blindfold".  Then  on  his  death  bed  these  words: 

etter  that  ten  Jacksons  should  fall  than  one  Lee." 
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Thomas  J.  Jackson  was  born  at  Clarksburg,  Virginia  or 
January  21,  1824.  (There  is  some  doubt  about  the  birthplace 
since  the  Jackson  home  was  broken  up  early  in  the  life  of  Thoma 
J.  Jackson.) 

The  early  life  of  Jackson  was  not  a  very  bright  or  happy  onei 
His  mother  was  left  a  widow  when  he  was  only  three  years  o 
age.  The  Masonic  Order,  of  which  Jackson's  father  was  a  mem 
ber,  furnished  a  one-room  house  for  his  widowed  mother  air 
the  children.  Mrs.  Jackson  sewed  and  taught  school  to  car 
for  the  family.  Three  years  later  she  re-married.  For  financis 
reasons  the  children  were  sent  to  homes  of  relatives.  Youn 
Jackson,  along  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  spent  most  of  thei 
childhood  with  a  batchelor  uncle,  who  was  a  half-brother  t 
their  father. 

Characteristics  of  Thomas  Jackson  which  probably  accour 
for  his  success  were :  Determination  to  succeed  in  any  endeavor 
an  independent  spirit;  a  passion  for  self-improvement  —  thi ; 
in  spite  of  his  slowness  to  learn  in  many  educational  subjects ; 
love  for  his  own  home  and  family;  firm  belief  in  God  and  i  i. 
Christian  living.  The  first  rule  of  life  which  he  wrote  whil ! 
at  West  Point  was  "You  can  be  what  you  resolve  to  be." 

"Stonewall"  Jackson  was  marked  as  a  military  genius.  Hsj 
Infantry  was  called  "Foot  cavalry"  because  of  the  very  rapil 
movement  of  the  troups.  He  possessed  an  almost  uncanny  ii- 
sight  into  the  military  strategy  of  the  enemy,  and  was  able  \  ) 
prepare  his  men  for  the  type  of  aggressiveness  necessary  to  me' t 
the  enemy.  Typical  of  his  methods  and  his  philosophy  are  tl  \ 
statements : 

"War  means  fighting" 

"Always  mystify,  mislead,  and  surprise  the  enemy  if  possibl 
and  when  you  strike  and  overcome  him,  never  give  up  tie 
pursuit  as  long  as  your  men  have  strength  to  follow ;  for  i 
army  routed,  if  hotly  pursued  becomes  panic  stricken  and  c<[ 
be  destroyed  by  half  that  number." 

"Never  fight  against  heavy  odds  if  by  maneuvering  you  ci  r 
hurl  your  own  forces  on  only  a  part,  and  that  the  weakest  pai 
of  your  enemy  and  crush  it.  Such  tactics  will  win  every  tirr 1 
and  a  small  army  may  destroy  a  large  one  in  detail  and  repeat' : 
victory  will  make  it  invincible." 

Jackson  studied  carefully  the  movements  and  suspected  pla 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  during  one  of  his  missions  to  learn  of  i 
plan  that  he  was  mistaken  for  an  enemy  by  one  of  his  own  m< ' 
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d  shot. 

Jackson's  relationship  with  Robert  E.  Lee  is  interesting.  Each 
?hly  respected  the  other.  Of  Jackson,  Lee  said  "If  I  had  had 
onewall  Jackson  at  Gettysburg,  I  should  have  won  that  battle." 


Read   and   discuss  biogra- 
phies, histories,  and  poems 
concerning    the    lives  of 
Lee  and  Jackson. 
Discuss   the   qualities  that 

made  these  men  great. 
Compare  problems  met  by 
Lee    and    Jackson  with 
those  we  face  today. 


KJLtLZi 

•  Dramatize  events  in  the 
lives  of  Lee  and  Jackson. 

•  Write  original  stories,  plays, 
and  poems. 

•  Prepare  displays  and  ex- 
hibits relating  to  Lee  and 
Jackson,  using  informa- 
tion gathered  from  read- 
ing and  research. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

jmmager,  Henry  Steele.  America's 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Houghton,  1951. 
-U 

iliery,  Russell  Guy.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Messner,  1951.  U 
(ntor,     MacKinley.  Gettysburg. 

Random,  1952.  I-U 
Chtor,  MacKinley.  Lee  and  Grant 

k  Appomattox.  Random,  1950. I-U 
dMeekin,      Isabella  McLennan. 

tobert   E.   Lee,   Knight    of  the 

\outh.  Dodd,  1950. 
tfksell,  Helen.  Boy  of  Old  Virginia, 

Robert  E.  Lee.  Bobbs,  1937.  P-I 


Monsell,  Helen.  Young  Stonewall. 
Bobbs,  1942.  P-I 

Vance,  Marguerite.  Lees  of  Arling- 
ton: Story  of  Mary  and  Robert 
E.  Lee.  Dutton,  1949.  I-U 

Music 

Heller,  Ruth.  Our  Singing  Nation. 
Hall  &  McCreary,  1955.  "The  Bon- 
nie Blue  Flag",  p.  91. 

See  also  Music  books  listed  in  Gene- 
ral Resources: 

No.  46:   "God  of  Our  Fathers", 
p.  1  (6th  grade  book) 
No.     48:     "Keller's  American 
Hymn",  p.  14. 
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National  Thrift  Week 

Third  Week  in  January 

The  value  of  a  penny  or  a  dollar  may  be  better  understooi 
and  better  thrift  practices  may  be  developed  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  savings  during  a  designated  week.  Thrift  week  need  no 
be  confined  to  a  consideration  of  money  alone.  Wise  use  of  a 
human  and  material  resources  might  be  included.  This  migfc 
be  a  good  time  for  discovering  talents  and  putting  to  use  sue  |: 
resources  as  excess  energy,  special  skills,  etc.,  all  of  whic 
indirectly  affect  one's  monetary  income. 


A  knowledge  of  what  constitutes 
thrift. 

An  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
practicing  thrift. 

Some  "know-how"  in  thrift  prac- 
tices. 

Some  understanding  of  our  eco- 
nomic status  —  as  a  family  — a 
community,  and  a  State. 

c^fctL<jLtL&± 

•  Prepare    "catchy"  bulletin 

boards  on  the  value  of 
saving. 

•  Prepare  skits  on  budgeting 

and  management. 

•  Plan  simple  usable  budgets. 

•  Learn  the  monetary  value  of 

various  kinds  of  labor  and 
services  in  the  home  and 
community. 

•  Have  panel  discussions  on 

investments,  insurance, 
credit  and/or  cash  buying, 
loans,  etc. 
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RESOURCES 

Music 

From  books  in  General  Resource 
songs  may  be  found  which  de  1 
with  various  aspects  of  thrift  i 
conservation,  including  basic  co  - 
cepts  as  well  as  specific  aspec  a 
of  the  conservation  of  natural  ai  j 
human  resources.  Consult  t  I 
music  textbooks  at  each  gra  d 
level. 

Pamphlets 

Managing  Your  Money — A  unit  f  J 
High  School  Students.  Consurc 
Education  Series  No.  7.  Consuir 
Education  Study,  National  P  s 
sociation  of  Secondary  -  Sch< > 
Principals,  National  Educati  i 
Association. 

Annotated  Listing  of  Free  and  In*  A 
pensive  Teaching  Aids  on  Edio  i 
Hon  in  Family  Finance — Natio)  j 
Committee  for  Education  in  Fai  ' 
ly  Finance. 

Teaching  Family  Finance  More  I  J 
fectiv'ely.  Bulletin  15.  A  Gu  1 
for  Homemaking  Teachers  (wo  II 
be  good  for  use  by  other  teacht 
Ideas  for  bulletin  boards  throuj  H 
out  the  pamphlet).  Published  »! 
National  Committee  for  Edu  I 
tion  in  Family  Finance. 

Textbook  in  Consumer  Educati  i 
McGraw-Hill. 

Money  Management — Your  Sh  1 
ping  Dollar.  Money  Managem  r 
Institute  of  Household  Fina  f 
Corporation,  Chicago  1,  I»in 


Temperance  or 
Law  and  Order 
Day 

'ourth  Friday  in  January 

In  Section  205,  Chapter  115,  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
forth  Carolina  as  rewritten  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1955, 
ne  of  the  special  days  listed  as  appropriate  for  observance  in 
forth  Carolina  is  Temperance  or  Law  and  Order  Day  on  the 
)urth  Friday  in  January. 

Citizenship  is  the  responsibility  of  every  American.  The 
Reservation  of  our  rich  heritage  is  a  responsibility  each  of  us 
ust  assume.  An  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  our 
ws  followed  by  obedience  to  the  laws  is  essential  for  developing 
to  citizens.  Clean,  healthy,  and  sober  living  is  another  re- 

isite  to  becoming  the  ideal  American. 


n  appreciation  for  our  American  heritage. 
ft  understanding  of  our  responsibilities  as  citizens, 
/'knowledge  of  laws  which  affect  individuals  and  families, 
/concept  of  the  ideals  of  Americanism. 


repare  and  give  a  program 
on  law  and  order, 
ead    selections    from  the 
speeches  of  great  Ameri- 
cans. 

^Discuss  the  meanings  of  such 
terms  as:  patriotism,  liber- 
ty, constitutional  rights, 
Americanism,  etc. 
\rive  a  pageant  on  "Our 
Country's  Purpose" ,  or 
some  other  topic. 


RESOURCES 


Music 

Heller,  Ruth.  Our  Singing  Nation 
Hall  &  McCreary,  1955. 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever", 
p.  175. 

See    also    Music    books    listed  in 
General  Resources: 
No.  48:  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner", p.  4. 

"God  of  our  Fathers",  p.  132. 

Pamphlets 

Publications  of  the  American  Heri- 
tage Foundation. 
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SCOUTING 


February  6-12 

In  1908  and  1909  the  idea  of  Scouting  had  been  in  the  mind 
of  many  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Troops  had  bee 
organized  in  several  places  and  in  a  number  of  local  Y.M.C.A.'j 
An  Englishman  had  organized  a  Troop  in  Sedalia,  Missouri,  ann 
had  field  representatives  in  other  states. 

The  National  Organization  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As  •] 
sociation  was  the  "International  Committee"  with  its  offk  | 
building  in  New  York  City.  One  of  its  subdivisions  was  t\  \ 
Committee  on  Boy's  V/ork  of  which  Edgar  M.  Robinson  w .i. 
Senior  Secretary.  Mr.  Robinson,  seeing  the  need  and  anxioi  | 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  had  been  active  in  promoting  the  u  j 
cipient  movement.  Among  outdoor  men,  Ernest  Thompson  Setclj 
was  enlisted  for  the  important  part  he  took  in  the  creation  n| 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  John  L.  Alexander  was  call*  j 
"Managing  Secretary".  The  growing  number  of  Scouts  becarn 
too  great  for  one  man.  Mr.  Alexander  was  released  to  prepare  tl 
literature  which  was  needed  so  badly. 

The  object  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of.  America  is  to  organize  tl 
boys  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  in  the  Unit 
States  into  units,  and  to  teach  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  taugl  t 
through  duly  designated  leaders,  discipline,  patriotism,  coura*: 
habits  of  preservation  and  self-control  and  the  ability  to  ca 
for  themselves  in  all  exigencies  of  life. 


To  help  youth  develop  a  deeper  appreciation  for  Scouting  and  t  < 
high  Christian  ideals  embodied  within  the  organization. 

Music 

RESOURCES  Se£T  General  Resources : 

No.  48:    Star-Spangled  Banm 
p.  4. 


Books 

Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Handbook 
for  Boys.  National  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 

America    Girl   Scout   Handbook  (See  Scouting  Handbot 

155  E.  44th  Street.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 
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Lincoln's 
Birthday 


February  12 

;  Emancipator  of  a  race,  martyr  to  a  great  cause,  believer  in 
he  right,  today  his  memory  is  cherished  by  every  true  American. 
\braham  Lincoln  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  a  one-room 
log  cabin  on  a  stony  hillside  farm  in  Kentucky.  When  he  was 
|even  years  old  his  family  moved  to  Indiana.  Lincoln  worked 
ery  hard  during  his  youth  on  farms  as  a  hired  man.  While  he 
vas  plowing  or  splitting  rails,  he  had  a  book  tucked  in  his  shirt 

0  read  while  he  ate  his  lunch  or  rested.  Later  he  moved  to 
llinois.  He  then  left  home  and  within  the  space  of  six  years 
e  grew  by  study  from  a  farm  hand  to  a  lawyer.  Because  of 
is  success  and  popularity  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 

In  1847  he  was  elected  as  a  representative  to  Congress.  He 
till  continued  studying  law.  He  became  well-known  throughout 
le  country  during  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates.  As  his  fame 
pread  he  was  placed  as  candidate  to  run  for  president  of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  was  elected  to  this  high  position. 

1  Lincoln  served  his  country  well  during  the  great  Civil  War. 
[e  wanted  justice  to  be  done  so  the  famous  Emancipation 
roclamation  was  presented  by  him.  His  greatest  traits  were 
is  honesty,  sincerity,  his  ability  to  study  and  get  ahead,  and 
is  being  a  friend  to  everybody. 


elp  youth  to  understand  the  feeling  Lincoln  had  which  provided  the 
3se  for  our  democratic  way  of  life  in  America. 

•  Develop     original  stories, 


poems,  plays  and  songs  to 
commemorate  Lincoln's 


Develop  bulletin  board  that 

tells  a  specific  story  of  birthday. 

Lincoln's  early  life,  store  #  Grammar    grade  students 

clerk,  political  life,  Presi-  .  ,  ,       *     .          ((rt  . 

dent  of  the  United  States  mi^ht  memorize  the  Get- 

—  always  showing  him  as  tysburg     Address"  and 

"Honest  Abe."  famous  sayings  of  Lincoln. 
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RESOURCES 


Books 

Aulaire,  Ingri  and  Edgar  Parin  d\ 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Doubleday 
1939,  P-I 

Daughertv,  James.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Viking,  1943.  I-U 

Foster,  Genevieve.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: An  Initial  Biography.  Scrib- 
ner,  1950.  I 

Foster,  Genevieve.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's World.  Scribner,  1944.  I-U 

Gorham,  Michael.  Real  Book  About 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Garden  City, 
1951.  I-U 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Abe  Lincoln  Grows 
Up.  Harcourt,  1928. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. Whitman. 

See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  4, 
8,  9,  15,  19,  22  (Vol.  3),  and  23. 


Music 

See  Music  books  listed  in  Gener  J 
Resources: 

No.  48:  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedorr, " 
p.  16. 

No.  49:  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  R  > 
public",  p.  91. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  ai  ( 
60. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61,  ( 
and  70. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 
Films 

Abraham  Lincoln.  19  min.  Encycl 
paedia  Britannica  Films,  1951. 

Abraham   Lincoln:    A   Backgroui  : 
Study.  15  min.  Coronet,  1951. 
I-U 

FlLMSTRIPS 

Lincoln's  Birthday.  Young  Ameri  i 
Films 


o      St  Valentine* 

Day 

February  14 

Very  little  is  actually  known  about  Saint  Valentine's  Da> 
and  how  it  originated.  The  name  of  Saint  Valentine  is  give  i 
to  three  different  martyrs  whose  feast  day  falls  on  February  1  ■ 
The  customs  of  this  day  have  no  connection  with  the  lives  <f 
these  saints  except  their  feast  day.  In  ancient  times  an  annu; 
festival  was  held  in  Rome  on  February  15,  and  Saint  Valentine  3 
Day  is  said  to  be  a  revival  of  it.  There  are  many  traditions  an ' 
customs  observed  in  connection  with  this  special  day,  but  in  oi " 
country  it  means  a  time  to  remember  our  friends  and  those 
love. 


174] 


o  help  youth  understand  the  origin  and  the  historical  background 
>f  St.  Valentine's  Day. 


c^fetLvLtLziL 

•  Construct  practical  gifts  for 

relatives  and  friends. 

•  Compose  appropriate  poems, 

songs  and  stories. 

•  Discuss  customs  and  tradi- 

tions of  St.  Valentine's  Day 
and  the  significance  of 
celebrating  it. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

Hays,  Wilma  Pitchford.  Story  of 
Valentine.  Coward,  1956.  P-I 

Milhous,  Katherine,  Appalonia's 
Valentine.  Scribner,  1954.  P-I 

Plays 

Miller,  Helen  Louise.  Holiday  Plays 
for  Teen-Agers.  Plays,  1952.  U 

Music 

Appropriate  songs  may  be  found  in 
music  textbooks  for  various  grade 
levels. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Filmstrips 

St.  Valentine's  Day.  Young  America. 
1948-49. 


Megro  History  Week 

>econd  Week  in  February 

In  February,  1926,  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  founder  of  the 
association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  and 
riginator  of  the  idea  of  Negro  History  Week,  launched  this 
elebration  for  the  second  week  in  February. 

The  Association  For  the  Study  of  the  Negro  has  approached 
ie  task  in  a  way  differing  widely  from  the  usual  methods 
mployed  by  those  suffering  from  inequality  and  injustice.  This 
rganization  has  engaged  in  research  to  discover  the  truth  with 
espect  to  the  past  and  present  status  of  the  Negro,  and  through 
jie  various  celebrations  it  has  so  dramatized  these  deeds  of  the 
pee  that  many  thinkers  have  changed  their  attitude  toward 
pe  Negro.  At  the  same  time,  the  Negro  himself  has  been 
lereby  impressed  with  his  worth  and  now  thinks  of  himself  not 
3  constituting  a  problem,  but  a  maker  of  the  American  Civiliza- 

on. 
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CONCEPTS 


To  help  youth  secure  knowledge  and  a  historical  background  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  made  by  Negroes  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world  in  the  professions  and  arts. 


<^/fctL<jLtL&± 

•  Discuss  biographical  sketches 
of  Booker  T.  Washington, 
George  Washington  Car- 
ver, Mary  McLeod  Beth- 
une,  Marion  Anderson, 
Ralph  Bunch,  Langston 
Hughes,  March  Church 
Terrell,  etc. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Bontemps,  Arna  Wendell.  Story  of 
the  Negro,  rev.  ed.  Knopf,  1955.  U 

Hughes,  Langston.  Famous  Ameri- 
can Negroes.  Dodd,  1954.  U 

Hughes,  Langston.  First  Book  of 
Negroes.  Watts,  1952.  P-I 

Richardson,  Ben.  Great  American 
Negroes,  rev.  ed  Crowell,  1956.  U 

Swift,  Hildegarde  Hoyt.  North  Star 
Shining.   Morrow,  1947.  I-U 

Woodson,  Carter  G.  Negro  in  Our 
History.  Associated  Pubs.,  194,7.  U 

Woodson,  Carter  G.  Story  of  the 
African  Negro  Retold.  Associated 
Pubs.,  1945.  U 

See  also — individual  biographies  of 
great  Negro  leaders,  such  as 
George  Washington  Carver,  Amos 
Fortune,  etc. 
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Booklists 
Baker,  Augusta.  Books  About  Negri 

Life  for  Children.  New  York  Pub 

lie  Library. 
Books    for   Brotherhood.  Nationa 

Conference    of    Christians  anc 

Jews. 

Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Rela 
tions.  American  Council  on  Ed 
ucation,  1955. 

We  Build  Together.  National  Coun 
cil  of  Teachers  of  English. 

Music 

See  Music  books  listed  in  Genera 
Resources: 

No.  48:  "Deep  River,"  p.  251. 
"Heav'n,  Heav'n,"  p.  246. 
No.  49:  "Joshua  Fit  De  Battle  oi 
Jericho,"  p.  68. 
Other    Negro   folk    and  composec 
music  may  be  found  in  the  text 
books  for  each  grade,  listed  n 
the  General  Resources. 

Periodicals 

Journal  of  Negro  History.  Assn 
for  Study  of  Negro  Life  anc 
History.  . 

Negro  History  Bulletin.  Assn.  loi 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History 


Brotherhood 
Week 

Second  Week  in  February 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  was  founded 
in  1928  by  a  number  of  distinguished  Americans.  It  was  the 
first  organized  endeavor  in  history  to  do  away  with  bigotry  and 
prejudice  by  utilizing  the  knowledge  of  social  scientists,  educa- 
tors, and  morally  religious  people.  The  major  aim  of  this  organi- 
zation is  "to  promote  good  will  and  understanding  among  Pro- 
testants, Catholics,  and  Jews."  This  aim,  if  fulfilled,  is  to  be 
accomplished  through  proper  education  rather  than  by  direct 
legislation. 

Since  1934,  the  Conference  has  sponsored  the  annual  obser- 
vance of  Brotherhood  Week.  This  has  been  a  major  accomplish- 
ment, and  has  proved  to  be  a  vital  effort  for  better  human  rela- 
tions. 

;  During  this  week  in  February,  our  teachers  and  schools  should 
place  considerable  emphasis  upon  a  teaching  program  that 
jwill  help  students  learn  the  meaning  and  significance  of  Brother- 
hood, so  they  can  someday  be  responsible,  mature  citizens  who 
will  foster  and  strengthen  our  society  of  free  men.  Better  human 
relations,  or  brotherhood,  shall  continue  to  build  a  stronger 
democracy  and  a  better  world  for  all  people. 

The  concept  of  Brotherhood  should  be  stressed  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  social  living  program  of  the  school  at  all  ages,  and 
should  be  brought  into  the  other  aspects  of  the  curriculum. 


To  help  youth  develop  an  appreciation  and  understanding  for  all 
people. 

To  help  youth  realize  that  all  people  are  very  much  alike  the  world 
)ver. 

o  help  youth  respect  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others. 
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•  Invite  persons  of  different 
nationalities,  races  and  re- 
ligions to  participate  in 
programs. 


•  Utilize  role-playing  —  Socio 

grams. 

•  Discuss  the  real  significant 

of  Brotherhood  Week. 

•  Develop  bulletin  boards  tha  I 

tvill  tell  definite  stories  o. 
people's  customs  in  cloth 
ing  and  worship  over  th 
world. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

Evans,  Eva  Knox.  All  About  Us. 
Capitol,  1947.  I 

Evans,  Eva  Knox.  People  Are  Im- 
portant. Capitol,  1951.  I-U 

Fitch,  Florence  Mary.  One  God :  The 
Ways  We  Worship  Him.  Lothrop, 
1944.  I-U 

Pease,  Josephine.  This  is  the  World. 
Hale,  1944.  P 

Booklists 

Books  Are  Bridges.  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith  (25tf) 

Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Rela- 
tions. American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation, 1955. 

Books  for  Teachers 

Cummings,  Howard  (ed.)  Improving 
Human  Relations  Through  Class- 
room, School  and  Community 
Activities.  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies,  1949. 

Fisher,  Lois.  Bill  and  His  Neigh- 
bors. Houghton. 

Jennings,  Helen  H.  Sociometry  in 
Group  Relatioyis.  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education. 

Taba,  Hilda  and  others.  Diagnosing 
Human  Relations  Needs.  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education. 

Music 

See  books  listed  in  General  Resour- 
ces \ 

No.  48  "Years  of  Peace"  p.  22 
"Praise  for  Peace"  p.  23 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  No  60 
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Pamphlets  —  Sources 

American    Council    on  Educatior 

1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 
American   Jewish    Committee,  38 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  ^ 
Anti-Defamation  League,  212  Fift 

Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
National  Conference  of  Christian 

and  Jews,  381  4th  Avenue,  Ne* 

York  16,  N.  Y. 
National    Council    for    the  Socu 

Studies,   1201    16th   St..   N.  W 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 
National  Urban  League,  1133Broac 

way,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Race   Relations   Dept.,    Fisk  Un 

versity,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Science  Research  Associates,  57  V\ 

Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10.  111. 
Your  State  and  local  libraries;  you 

State  University  and  colleges. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 
Films 

See  "Guide  to  Films  in  Human  Ri 
lations",  Department  of  Audi< 
Visual  Instruction,  National  E< 
ucation  Association. 

The   following  films   may  be  ol 
tained  from  the  Carolina  Regio 
National  Conference  of  Christiai  i 
and  Jews;  Greensboro,  N.  C: 

Films  may  be  obtained  from  t\ ' 
Carolina  Region,  National  Coi 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

FlLMSTRIPS 

The  following  filmstrips  are  ava 
lable    from    the    National  Coi 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews: 
About  People.  I. 
Early  Americans.  I. 
The  American  Negro.  I. 
Pacific  Races.  I. 
We  Are  All  Brothers.  I. 
Man,  One  Family.  I. 
One  God.  I. 


Washington's 
Birthday 

February  22 

George  Washington  was  born  February  22,  1732.  His  parents, 
Augustine  and  Mary  Washington,  settled  along  the  Potomac 
River  in  the  colony  of  Virginia  and  later  moved  to  Popes  Creek, 
where  it  is  believed  George  was  born. 

It  was  John  Richard  Green  who  spoke  of  Washington  as  "the 
noblest  figure  that  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life." 
We  all  honor  him  as  "the  father  of  his  country"  and  as  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  first  celebration  of  his  birthday  took  place  whik* 
Washington  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army. 
His  friend,  Count  de  Rochambeau,  first  celebrated  General 
Washington's  birthday  as  an  expression  of  the  good  will  existing 
between  France  and  the  new  country.  The  French  Count,  sta- 
tioned at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  with  his  soldiers,  wrote  a 
letter  to  General  Washington  at  his  winter  quarters  in  New 
^ork  State,  telling  him  of  the  celebration  that  would  take  place 
*n  honor  of  His  Excellency's  birthday  and  expressing  regret  that 
general  Washington  would  not  be  present.  The  reply  received  by 
;he  Count  said  in  part,  "The  flattering  distinction  paid  to  my 
)irthday  is  an  honor  for  which  I  dare  not  express  my  gratitude." 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  celebration  of 
Washington's  birthday  took  the  place  of  the  observance  of  the 
ring's  birthday.  Today  it  is  a  public  holiday  in  every  state  in 
he  Union  and  in  the  territories.  Washington  is  one  of  the  few 
Treat  men  who  gained  recognition  while  he  was  living. 


0  help  youth  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  personal  attributes  of 
Vashington  that  resulted  in  his  selection  as  first  president  of  the 
Jnited  States  . 

•  Create  original  stories,     •  Develop  bulletin  boards  that 
poems,  songs,  plays,  etc.  depict  the  life  of  Washing- 

1  Show  film  strips.  ton.  179] 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Aulaire,  Ingri  and  Edgar  Parin  d\ 
George  Washington.  Doubleday, 
1936.' 

Foster,  Genevieve.  George  Washing- 
ton. Scribner,  1949. 

Foster,  Genevieve.  George  Washing- 
ton's  World.  Scribner,  1941. 

Judson,  Clara  Ingram.  George 
Washington,  Leader  of  the  People. 
Follett,  1951. 

Mason,  Van  Wvck.  Winter  at  Val- 
ley Forge.  Hale,  1953. 

Schauffler,  Robert  Haven.  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  Dodd,  1910. 

See  also  General  Resources:  No  17. 


Audio-Visual  Materials 
Films 

Mount  Vernon.  Creative  Arts,  1955. 

Story  of  George  Washington.  Teach- 
ing Aids  Service,  1956. 

Washington's  Birthday.  Filmstrip 
House,  1955. 

Music 

Songs  on  various  grade  levels  about 
Washington  and  about  events  con- 
nected with  his  life  may  be.  found 
in  Music  textbooks  listed  in  Gene- 
ral Resources. 

See  also  the  following  General  Re- 
sources : 

No.  48:  "America,"  p.  3 

"Hail,    Columbia"    (Also  called 

"The  Washington  March"),  p.  9. 


Arbor  Day 


First  Friday  after  March  15 

In  the  Early  settlement  days  of  our  country,  some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  there  were  many  forest  areas  in  the  United  States. 
The  forests  were  needed  for  lumber  for  building.  They  held  the 
soil  on  the  water's  edge  and  against  heavy  rains  and  floods. 
Soon  these  forests  were  being  depleted. 

Arbor  Day,  from  the  Latin  word,  arbor,  meaning  tree,  is  now 
observed  by  law  or  by  proclamation  of  a  Governor  or  high  official 
in  all  the  states  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Africa  and  Japan. 

Arbor  Day  is  not  a  legal  holiday  in  the  public  schools.  It  is 
a  time  for  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  forestry,  of  re- 
forestation, of  the  "Keep  America  Green"  movement,  of  fire 
prevention  to  preserve  our  young  and  older  trees,  and  for  the 
planting  of  a  tree  whenever  possible. 

Observance  of  Arbor  Day  should  mean  much  more  to  indi- 
viduals than  the  semblance  in  the  planting  of  a  tree,  as  worthy 
as  that  is.  It  is  a  time  for  each  person  to  try  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  tree  planting,  tree  conservation  and  of  what 
the  beauty  of  trees  means  in  our  surroundings.  There  are  other 
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reasons  for  observance.  Often  a  tree  has  cultural  or  historical 
significance  in  the  community  where  it  grows  —  some  provide 
recreational  spots;  some  have  economic  value.  The  full  meaning 
of  Arbor  Day  observance  depends  upon  community  recognition 
of  the  uses  and  functions  of  trees,  including  the  beauty  they 
afford. 

Scientists  would  not  have  us  believe  that  as  the  forests  are 
depleted  there  will  not  be  other  materials  to  use,  to  some  de- 
gree; but  scientists  would  have  us  realize  that  trees  and  other 
plant  life  are  of  such  value  to  man  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
use  them  unwisely — to  destroy,  or  be  wasteful  with  them.  Our 
home  yards,  our  community,  our  country,  our  city,  our  State  and 
our  nation  needs  the  help  of  each  boy  and  girl  in  planning  for 
a  respect  for  Arbor  Day. 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  President 
Grover  Cleveland,  is  honored  throughout  the  world  as  the 
founder  of  Arbor  Day.  A  statue  of  him  stands  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  the  nation's  capitol.  In  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  there 
is  another  statue  of  the  Nebraska  Tree  Planter.  This  latter  one 
was  erected  in  part  by  the  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  contributed 
for  the  purpose  by  school  children  from  all  over  the  world.  On 
April  22nd,  1932,  the  United  States  Government  issued  a  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Arbor  Day,  which  was  also  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  its  author. 

Morton  was  born  at  Adams,  Jefferson  County,  New  York. 
About  the  time  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  parents 
decided  that  he  should  be  given  other  educational  advantages 
than  those  offered  by  his  uncle  Edward's  newspaper  office  and 
the  schools  of  Monroe,  Michigan.  He  was  enrolled  at  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  where  at  the  age  of  15  he  became  engaged  to  Caro- 
lina Joy  French,  age  14.  He  remained  at  the  Seminary  for  three 
years  and  then  finished  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Immediately  after  being  married  on  October  30th,  1854,  he 
moved  to  the  Territory  of  Nebraska;  and  after  a  slow,  painful 
and  tedious  journey  by  railroad,  Missouri  River  packet  and 
stage  coach,  finally  settled  on  a  quarter  section  of  government 
land  near  Nebraska  City.  He  named  his  farm,  "Arbor  Lodge". 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
when  he  made  the  suggestion  that  a  special  day  be  set  aside  for 
planting  trees  in  parks  and  other  public  places. 
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Forest  Resources  in  North  Carolina 

In  1955  the  total  forest  land  in  the  State  was  estimated  toy 
be  20,076,000  acres,  or  about  64%  of  the  total  land  area.  This 
forest  land  is  owned  by  267,000  persons,  approximately  two- j 
thirds  of  it  being  on  the  State's  268,000  farms.  The  Federal 
Government  owns  about  1,300,000  acres;  the  State,  253,000 
acres;  the  wood-using  industries  and  non-farm  owners,  about 
4,450,000  acres. 

More  than  56%  of  the  commercial  forest  land  supports  hard-dj 
wood  forests.  Hardwood  forests  are  predominant  in  the  Moun- 
tain and  Piedmont  regions;  and  softwoods,  primarily  pines  | 
predominate  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  total  volume  of  timber 
is  nearly  51  billion  board  feet,  26.4  billion  being  softwood  and 
24.5  billion  hardwood.  Southern  yellow  pines  account  for  38.5%; 
and  oaks,  the  principle  hardwood,  17.3  %  of  the  total  volume, 
Fire  protection  is  provided  for  about  17.2  million  acres. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  manufacture 
of  forest  products.  It  is  first  among  the  states  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  furniture;  it  is  the  second*  largest  lumber  pro- 
ducing state  in  the  South,  and  fifth  in  the  nation;  and  ranks 
sixth  in  the  South  in  pulpwood  production. 

More  than  45%  of  North  Carolina's  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  wood-using  plants,  manufacturing  $763,000,000  wortr 
of  products  each  year  and  employing  86,000  persons.  The  annua 
payroll  is  $243,000,000,  nearly  17%  of  the  State's  industria 
payroll. 

North  Carolina  is  the  birthplace  of  the  pulping  process  thai 
gave  rise  to  the  booming  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  South 
Sulphate  pulp  was  first  made  commercially  at  Roanoke  Rapids 
on  February  26,  1909.  Today  there  are  five  primary  pulp  anc 
paper  mills,  and  a  total  of  67  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  products 
establishments  in  North  Carolina  that  depend  on  wood  for  theii 
basic  raw  material. 

Chief  commercial  species:  Loblolly  Pine,  Shortleaf  Pine,  Rec 
Oak,  Black  Gum,  White  Oak,  Sweet  Gum,  Yellow  Poplar,  Cypress 
Longleaf  Pine,  White  Pine,  and  Hickory. 


Knowledge  of  the  origin  of  Arbor  Day. 
Awareness  of  the  uses  of  trees  in  our  daily  life. 
Knowledge  of  what  "conservation"  means. 
Aesthetic  appreciation  of  nature. 

Appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  man  and  plant  life  (trees). 

*  1952  production  —  from  1956  Statistical  abstract  of  the  U.  S. 
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Use  the  index  of  each  of  your 
science  textbooks  and  sup- 
plementary texts  for  ideas 
the  scientists  have  about 
these  subjects:  conserva- 
tion, erosion,  saving  the 
shore  line,  reforestration, 
State  and  national  parks. 

Visit,  by  committees  and' ap- 
pointment, your  town 
council  to  find  out  their 
plans  for  protecting  and 
replacing  trees  for  shade 
and  beauty. 

Consult  your  District  Fore- 
ster for  information  as  to 

(a)  his  ivork  in  forestry; 

(b)  how  boys  and  girls 
might  help  the  forester. 
The  District  Foresters  are 
in: 

District  1  —  Asheville  — 

51 1  City  Building 

District  2  —  Lenoir  —  204 
I    Federal  Building 
\    District  3  —  Rockingham 

—  5  Federal  Building 
District  4  —  New  Bern  — 
Race  Track  Road,  Box  173 
District  5  —  Rocky  Mount 

—  1  Federal  Building 
District  6  —  Fayetteville 

—  Lumberton  Road 
District  7  — ElizabethCity 

—  317  Kramer  Building 

!   District  8  —  Whiteville  — 
j  Chadbourn  Highivay,  Box 
628 

District  9  —  Sylva,  —  Le- 
I  gal  Building,  Box  936 
j  District  10  Lexington  — 
i  1800  —  22  Hawkins  Build- 
ing 

District  11  Chapel  Hill  — 
Powell  Ward  Building 
District  12  —  Belmont  — 


303  Belmont  Bank  Build- 
ing 

•  Visit  a  State  Forest  Nursery 

if  one  is  near  enough  for 
a  field  trip  or  have  a  com- 
mittee visit  the  nursery 
and  report  to  the  group. 
Locations:  Experiments  in 
Tree  culture. 

Bladen  Lakes  State  Forest, 
Elizabethtown 
Clayton  State  Forest  Nur- 
sery, Clayton,  Rt.  2 
Holmes  Nursery,  Penrose, 
Rt.  1 

Little     River  Nursery, 
Goldsboro,  Box  257 
Catawba  River  Nursery, 
Morganton 

•  Purchase  if  desired  by  the 

boys  and  girls:  Common 
Forest  Trees  of  North 
Carolina  —  How  to  Know 
Them  —  10$  each  plus  3$ 
postage,  State  Forester, 
N.  C.  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Develop- 
ment, Raleigh. 

•  Enjoy   the   songs   in  your 

music  texts  and  other  texts 
about  trees.  Illustration: 
New  Music  Horizons,  Book 
6. 

My  Beautiful  Forest  —  p. 
120 

The  Mind  Among  the 
Trees  —  p.  1U3 

•  Help  make  a  school  resource 

file  on  "Arbor  Day"  for 
your  school  library. 

•  Plant  a  tree  at  the  school. 

•  Make   a   field   trip  on  the 

school's  nature  trail. 

•  Identify  trees  on  the  school 

grounds  and  at  home 
(Done  by  grades  3-1). 

•  Give  study  to  the  treatment 

measures  of  trees  on  the 
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school  grounds  for  insects, 
pests,  scale. 

•  Find  out  from  State  or  local 

conservationists  what  trees 
are  most  suited  to  the 
community  soil  for:  shade 
trees,  industry  lumber  and 
pulp  ivood,  and  other  in- 
dustries. 

•  Visit  a  saw  mill  for  its  opera- 

tion and  for  a  study  of 
particular  products  of  it. 

•  Study   the   practices  being 

used  in  the  selection  of  the 
timber  for  cutting;  the 
damages  to  the  timber  that 
is  left;  and/ or  the  thin- 
ning process  used  to  help 
timber  groivth. 

•  Report  on  a  park  reserve  in 

the  State. 

•  Make  a  report  on  some  of 

the  principles  of  good 
forestry  management. 

•  Read  alone  or  as  a  group 

poems  and  books  about 
trees. 

Evangeline:  "This  is  the 
forest  primeval,  the  mur- 
muring pines  and  the  hem- 
lock:' 

Kilmer,  J.:  "I  think  that 
I  shall  never  see:' 
Blough,  G.:  The  Tree  on 
the  Road  to  Turn-Town. 
"The  great  oak  stood  on 
the  edge  of  Pleasant  Farm 
— "  (Primary  level). 
Arburthnot,  M.  H.:  Time 
For  Poetry.  "What  Do  We 
Plant?" 

•  Sing  as  a  group  songs  of 

trees  and  related  themes 
from  the  music  books  in 
your  school  and  library. 

•  Write  about  creative  thou- 

ghts that  you  have  about 
trees — either  in  poetry  or 
in  prose. 
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RESOURCES 


Books 

Collingwood,  G.  H.  Knowing  Your 
Trees.  American  Forestry  Assn., 
1947.  U 

Green,  Charlotte  Hilton.  Trees  of 
the  South.  U.  N.  C.  Press.  U 

Rogers,  Matilda.  First  Book  of 
Tree  Identification.  Random,  1951. 

Zim,  Herbert  S.  Trees.  Simon,  1952. 
I-U 

See  also  General  Resources,  No.  9. 

Music 
Songs 

See  Music  books  listed  in  General 
Resources: 

No.  46:  Songs  of  trees,  books  1-6 
No.  50:  "Naming:  the  Tree",  p.  (56 
(All-Grades  edition) 
"All  Things  Bright  and  Beauti- 
ful", p.  203 

"For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth", 
p.  207 

"America  the  Beautiful",  p.  209 
American  Music  Horizons.  Silver, 

1951.  Grade  8.  p.  170:  "In  the 

Woods"  (Mendelssohn). 
World  Music  Horizons.  Silver,  1951. 

Grade  7.  p.  61 :  "Linden  Tree". 

p.     150:     "Wandering     in  the 

Woods". 

American  Singer.  American  Bk., 
1955.  Book  7.  p.  214:  "Hail  Lowly 
Tree". 


Sheet  Music 
De  Rosi.  /  Heard  A  Forest  Praying. 
Chappell  Co. 

Phonograph  Recordings 
Disney,    Walt.    Johnny  Appleseed. 

Victor  390. 
Kilmer,  Joyce.  Trees.   (Fred  War- 
ing)  Decca  40079A. 


Pamphlets 

State  Forestry  Division,  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment, Raleigh,  N.  C: 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings  and  How 
To  Plant  Them.  Circular  No.  26. 
Plant  Forest  Trees.  1956.  (re- 
vised). 


Common  Forest  Trees  of  North 
Carolina.  (One  copy  free  to  a 
principal,  school  librarian,  or 
teacher;  10<f  plus  postage  to 
individual.) 


Poems 

See  General  Resources:  Nos.  62,  65, 


palachian  Region.  15<f. 

No.  1492:  Arbor  Day,  Its  Purpose 

and  Observance.  15</\ 


Piser,  Harold.  Place  and  Purpose  of 
an  Arbor  Day  Association.  Re- 
print from  Trees  Magazine,  Arbor 
Day  Assn.  Committee. 


American  Forest  Products  Indust- 
ries, 1816  North  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C,  is  a  source 
for  varied  audio-visual  materials. 


66. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Farmers      Bulletins.  Available 


from  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office. 
No.  1994:   Tree  Planting  in  the  Filmstrips 
Central  Piedmont  and  South  Ap-      Lumbering.  Eye  Gate,  1952. 


First  Sunday  after  first  full  moon  on  or  after  March  21. 


An  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  observing  Easter  in  the  Christian 
churches. 

An  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  differences  in  religious  cele- 
brations and  customs  within  this  and  other  lands. 

A  respect  towards  the  individual  and  his  religious  faith  that  differs 
from  his  own. 

Awareness  of  the  attitudes  and  activities  suitable  to  the  observance  of 
Easter. 
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Different  religions  and  churches  of  the  world  have  different 
customs,  ceremonies,  and  beliefs  which  they  express  through, 
their  church  celebrations. 

The  word  Easter  comes  form  "Eostre",  an  ancient  Anglo- 
Saxon  goddess.  In  the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
an  annual  spring  festival  was  held  in  her  honor.  Some  of  oui 
present  day  Easter  customs  have  come  from  this  and  other 
ancient  (pre-Christian)  festivals.  Others  come  from  the  Pass- 
over feast  of  the  Jews,  observed  in  memory  of  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt. 

Easter  in  the  Christian  church  is  to  commemorate  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Biblical  story  of  the  birth,  death 
and  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  principal  foundation  for  Eastei 
celebrations  in  the  Christian  faiths. 

As  a  part  of  the  Easter  season,  many  religions  celebrate  Lent 
but  not  necessarily  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  ! 
Christian  church.  Lent  is  observed  in  memory  of  the  forty  days 
fast  of  Christ  in  the  desert.  The  Christian  churches  celebrate 
the  season  from  Ash  Wednesday  until  the  noon  of  Holy  Satur- 
day, the  day  before  Easter.  Good  Friday  commemorates  the 
Crucifixion. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (A.  D.  325)  that 
Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  firsl 
full  moon  on  or  after  the  vernal  equinox,  March  21.  It  compares 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  as  a  custom  in  the  Jewish 
Church. 

As  faiths  vary,  celebrations  vary.  The  rabbits,  eggs,  and  hoi 
cross  buns  are  usually  associated  with  Easter.  The  egg  as  a 
symbol  of  new  life  holds  much  significance  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Resurrection.  Dyed  eggs  are  used  in  many  countries 
The  Russians  once  used  very  beautiful  ones.  Those  of  the  nobility 
were  of  gold  and  silver  set  with  precious  stones 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  many  and  varied  church  celebra- 
tions of  Easter  which  have  come  from  faiths  and  creeds  brought 
to  this  country  by  the  early  settlers.  Each  is  far  reaching  in  its 
spiritual  significance. 

Among  these  is  one  old  service,  rich  and  deep  in  spirit,  helc 
by  the  Moravians  in  Winston-Salem.  These  Brethren,  as  thej 
were  originally  known,  came  from  Moravia  in  Southern  Saxony 
from  the  village  Herrnhut.  From  their  records  we  get  —  "Ii 
the  year,  1732,  on  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  when  a  group  oi 
young  men  were  holding  a  devotional  meeting,  it  was  decidec 
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to  go  before  dawn  on  the  morrow,  Easter,  to  their  graveyard 
to  sing  appropriate  hymns  and  to  meditate  upon  the  facts 
of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  In  the  darkness  of  the  early 
dawn  they  made  their  way  by  the  light  of  torches  up  the  hill- 
sides to  God's  Acre."  And  so  it  is  today. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

Fitch,  Florence  Mary.  One  God:  The 
Ways  We  Worship  Him.  Lothrop, 
1944.  I-U 

Forman,  Henry  James,  and  Gam- 
mon, Roland.  Truth  Is  One.  Har- 
per, 1954.  U 

Gaer,  Joseph.  Hoiv  the  Great  Reli- 
gions Began.  Dodd,  1956.  I-U 

Gaer,  Joseph.  Young  Heroes  of  the 
Living  Religions.  Little.  I-U 

Harper,  Wilhelmina.  Easter  Chimes. 
Dutton,  1947.  I-U 

Hazeltine,  Alice.  Easter  Book  of 
Legends  and  Stories.  Lothrop, 
1947.  I-U 

Heyward,  DuBose.  Country  Bunny 
and  the  Little  Gold  Shoes.  Hough- 
ton, 1939.  P-I 

Kirkland,  Winifred.  The  Easter 
People:  Moravian  Celebration  of 
the  Resurrection.  Revell,  1923.  U 

Life  Magazine.  World's  Great  Re- 
ligions. Simon,  1957. 

Music 

Singing  Youth.  C.  C.  Birchard  Co. 
(Grades  7-12)  p.  14G:  "The  Strife 
Is  O'er:  Battle  Song"  (Palest- 
rina) 

See  also  Music  textbooks  listed  in 
General  Resources: 
No.  46:  "Easter  Hymn",  Book  5, 
p.  193. 

No.  50:  "Easter  Chimes",  Book  4, 
p.  164. 

"Christ  the  Lord  is  Risn'  Today" 
(Davidica),  Book  6,  p.  188. 
"Song  for  Easter",  Book  3,  p.  106. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61,  66, 
and  70. 
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•  Include  the  Biblical  readings 

of  Easter  in  the  regular 
school  devotionals. 

•  Make  attractive  b  ull  et  in 

boards  depicting  the  Eas- 
ter event. 

•  Find  from  library  references 

the  interpretations  of  Ash 
Wednesday,  Passion  Week, 
Passion  Sunday,  Palm  Sun- 
day, Holy  Thursday,  and 
Good  Friday. 

•  Find  out  hoiv  some  other  re- 

ligions express  their  rev- 
erence and  commemorate 
special  events  (upper 
grades). 

•  Assemble  from   the  school 

library  a  collection  o  f 
books,  stories,  poems,  and 
songs  of  the  Easter  theme. 


Memorial 
Day 


Memorial  Day,  originally  called  Decoration  Day,  is  the  most 
impressive  of  our  national  holidays.  Although  it  carries  a 
military  aspect  because  of  its  original  purpose  of  decorating 
graves  of  Civil  War  soldiers,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  well 
expressed  the  fact  that  "The  grim  cannon  have  turned  into 
palm  branches,  and  the  shell  and  shrapnel  into  peach  blossoms." 
Its  observance  is  always  dignified  and  reverent.  As  years  have 
passed  and  additional  wars  have  been  fought,  the  scope  of  the 
day  has  broadened.  Today  we  honor  and  decorate  the  graves 
not  only  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  on  the  battlefields 
of  our  country's  wars,  but  those  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Honoring  the  deceased  with  flowers  is  an  ancient  custom. 
The  Greeks  crowned  the  heads  of  their  dead  with  flowers.  The 
Romans  laid  their  dead  on  flower-covered  couches.  On  April 
26,  1866,  a  group  of  women  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  honored  both 
Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  by  placing  flowers  on  their 
graves.  Before  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  May  30  was  chosen  r 
for  this  purpose  by  other  southern  states.  On  May  5,  1868, 
General  Logan,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  issued  an  order  "That  every  post  of  the  Grand 
Army  should  hold  appropriate  exercises  and  decorate  the  graves 
of  their  dead  comrades  with  flowers."  He  closed  with  the  words, 
"Let  no  ravages  of  time  testify  to  coming  generations  that  we 
have  forgotten  as  a  people,  the  cost  of  a  free  and  undivided 
Republic." 

The  New  York  Legislature  in  1873  was  the  first  to  designate 
May  30  as  Decoration  Day.  That  date  is  now  a  legal  holiday 
in  all  but  a  few  states,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 
United  States  Possessions.  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  observe 
Memorial  Day  on  April  26;  North  and  South  Carolina  on  May 
10 ;  and  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  on  June  3. 
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Memorial  Day  observance  is  marked  by  parades  of  military 
units,  bands,  civil  officials,  boy  scouts,  and  other  organizations. 
Programs  include  songs  and  poems  of  all  wars  and  anything  of 
a  memorial  nature.  The  American  flag  is  flown  at  half-mast  in 
the  morning.  Poppies  have  become  the  symbol  of  World  War  I 
veterans.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  belongs  to  Memorial 
Day  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  does  to  Independence 
Day. 
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An  awareness  of  the  great  sacrifices  that  have  been  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  country,  its  ideals,  and  its  freedom. 

A  realization  of  the  necessity  of  peace  among  nations  to  avoid  needless 
sacrifice  of  lives  and  property. 

A  realization  that  a  loved  one  from  any  family  circle  is  just  as  dear  to 
that  family  as  a  loved  one  from  his  own  family  is  to  him. 

The  desire  to  honor  and  remember  others. 


•  Write  creative   poems  and 

stories. 

•  Develop   mural  depicting 

history  of  Memorial  Day 
activities. 

•  In  the  upper  grades,  learn 

the  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  with  particular 
attention  paid  to  interpre- 
tation and  proper  concepts. 

•  Prepare  program  for  obser- 

vance of  the  day. 

•  Make  a  study  of  historical 

markers  in  the  community. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  3,  4,  9, 
12,  15,  17,  19,  20,  22  (Vol.  3),  23. 

Music 

From  books  listed  in  General  Re- 
sources, plus  other  available  books, 
select  songs  about  our  country, 
peace,  the  flag. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
58. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos  61,  65, 
66,  and  70. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Filmstrips 

Memorial    Day.    Filmstrip  House, 

1955. I-U 
Memorial  Day.  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 

tannica    Films,    1953.  (Patriotic 

Holidays)  I 
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Mother's  Dayi 


Second  Sunday  in  May 

As  early  as  the  18th  Century,  a  special  day  was  set  aside 
to  honor  mothers  in  England.  This  day  was  known  as  "Mothering 
Day."  However,  most  of  the  honor  for  originating  a  special  day 
to  pay  tribute  to  mothers  belongs  to  Miss  Anna  Jarvis  of 
Philadelphia.  With  the  death  of  her  own  mother  in  1906  came 
her  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  all  mothers. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  her  mother's  death,  Anna  arranged 
a  special  service  in  her  own  church.  A  year  later  all  Philadelphia  j 
observed  a  day  to  honor  mothers.  In  1913,  Pennsylvania  declared 
"Mother'd  Day"  a  state  holiday.  Miss  Jarvis  then  became  a  mis- 
sionary of  her  idea. 

On  May  8,  1914,  President  Wilson  signed  a  joint  resolution 
in  Congress  declaring  that  the  second  Sunday  in  May  should  be 
observed  as  Mother's  Day. 

The  badge  of  the  day  was  a  white  carnation.  The  choice  of  this 
particular  flower  has  an  interesting  background  story.  The  choice 
of  color  dated  back  to  President  McKinley  who  always  wore 
a  white  flower  in  memory  of  his  mother.  The  variety  of  the 
flower  chosen  had  to  do  with  the  story  of  Miss  Jarvis'  mother,  j 
wife  of  a  minister,  and  mother  of  ten  other  children  besides 
Anna,  who  was  noted  for  her  beautiful  flower  garden  in  West 
Virginia.  She  particularly  loved  carnations  because  of  their 
enduring  quality  and  found  much  pleasure  in  distributing 
them  among  her  neighbors  who  had  none. 

Each  year  the  Golden  Rule  Foundation  sponsors  essays  on  the 
subject  and  selects  one  woman  as  the  typical  American  Mother. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.  tree  planting  has  been  a  popular  feature. 
Trees  are  planted  in  honor  of  American  Mothers  and  specifically 
for  Mothers  of  United  States  Presidents. 

The  family  as  a  cooperative  unit,  and  the  interdependence  of  its 

members. 

Specific  things  the  child's  mother  does  for  him. 
The  child's  responsibility  toward  his  mother. 
An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  mother. 
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RESOURCES 


•  Collect  and  show  pictures  of 

mothers  and  "good  family 
living9'  groups. 

•  Read  or  tell  suitable  stories. 

Then  let  children  discuss 
and  dramatize  mother's 
place  in  the  home,  shoiv- 
ing  appreciation  for  her 
many  kindnesses. 

•  See  appropriate  movies  or 

filmstrips  and  listen  to  rec- 
ords in  appreciation  of 
mother  and  good  family 
living. 

•  Plan  a  program  or  room  ex- 

hibit and  invite  the 
mothers. 

•  Make  a  gift  to  present  to 

mother  in  honor  of  "her 
day." 

•  Make  a  life-sixed  silhouette 

of  each  child's  profile  on 
heavy  black  paper.  Cut  out 
and  mount  on  large  12"  x 
18"  gray,  pink,  or  ivhite 
construction  paper. 

•  Visit  a  homebound  mother 

and  present  her  with  a  gift 
—  plant  or  flowers. 

•  Sing  some  appropriate  songs 

or  recite  a  group  of  poems. 

•  Interview  old  people  in  the 

community  and  report  to 
class  on  the  customs  of 
family  living  in  early 
times. 

•  Discuss  'Living  in  a  family". 

•  Have    a    panel    on  "What 

Makes  a  Good  Home." 


Books 

Health  and  Personal  Development 
Program  (Curriculum  Foundation 
Series).  Scott,  Foresman,  1954. 
Books  1-9. 

Reyher,  Rebecca  Hourwich.  My 
Mother  is  the  Most  Beautiful 
Womun  in  the  World.  Hale,  1945. 
P-I 

See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  4, 
9,  15,  23. 

Music 

In  books  from  the  list  of  General 
Resources,  find  songs  that  deal 
not  only  specifically  with  Mother 
or  Father  but  also  with  homo 
and  family  living  and  activities 
connected  with  the  home  and 
family. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61  and 
66. 

Periodicals 

Children's  Activities.  Child  Train- 
ing Assn.  May  issues. 

Pamphlets 

Jenkins,  Gladys  G.  How  to  Live  with 
Parents.  Association  for  Family 
Living. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 
Films 

Appreciating  Our  Parents.  11  min. 

Coronet.  P-I-U 
Family  Life.  10  min.  Coronet.  P-I-U 
You  and  Your  Family.  (Produced 

jointly   by    Y.M.C.A.    and  Look 

Magazine)  Assn.  Films. 
You  and  Your  Parents.  (Produced 

pointly  by  Y.M.C.A.     and  Look 

Magazine)    Assn.  Films. 

Filmstrips 

Cooperative    Living    Se7'ies.  Long 

Filmslide  Service.  P-I-U 
Our  Home  Series.  Eye  Gate.  P-I 
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_     FLAG  DAY 

« —  -  * 

<jCg» 

June  14 

We  celebrate  the  anniversary  day  on  which  the  Continental 
Congress  formally  adopted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  because  we  feel,  as  President  Wilson  once 
expressed  it,  that  this  flag  which  we  honor  and  under  which  i 
we  serve  is  the  emblem  of  our  unity,  our  power,  our  thought,  and  I 
our  purpose  as  a  nation.  It  has  no  other  character  than  that  I 
which  we  give  it  from  generation  to  generation. 

Although  many  other  banners  had  been  used  previously,  on 
June  14,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress  resolved,  'That  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that 
the  union  be  13  stars,  white  in  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation.  Each  state  in  the  union  was  represented  by  one 
star  and  one  stripe.  As  new  states  were  admitted,  new  stars  and 
stripes  were  added.  In  1818,  Congress  decreed  that  the  original 
13  stripes  be  restored  and  that  only  a  star  be  added  for  each  new 
state  on  July  4,  following  the  state's  admittance. 

The  first  public  observances  were  celebrated  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  1861;  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  in  1893; 
and  in  New  York  in  1897.  The  Governor  of  New  York  proclaimed 
there  should  be  a  display  of  flags  on  all  public  buildings. 

On  August  3,  1949,  President  Truman  approved  a  resolution 
designating  June  14,  National  Flag  Day.  Although  it  is  not  a 
legal  holiday,  it  is  observed  throughout  the  country.  Programs 
include  the  flag  salute,  American  Creed,  a  flag  raising  ceremony, 
and  patriotic  songs  and  poetry.  An  observance  may  include  the 
history  and  significance  of  the  flag  and  a  study  of  flag  etiquette. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Elks  has  made  a  long  comprehensive 
study  of  the  history  of  the  flag.  The  organization's  flag  ritual, 
an  impressive  portrayal  of  all  flags  that  have  figured  in  Ameri- 
can history,  is  a  special  feature  of  the  day  in  the  lodges.  The 
group  gives  a  portion  of  this  ceremony  on  other  occasions. 
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•  Develop  program  for  obser- 

vance of  day. 

•  Learn  the  American  Creed. 

•  Learn  history  and  signifi- 

cance of  flag  and  flag  eti- 
quette. 

•  Depict  in  art  tvork  the  his- 

tory of  our  flag. 

•  Study    flags    of  United 

Nations. 


(nowledge  of  how  our  flag  came  to  be,  by: 
orrelating  history  with  the  development  of  the  fiag. 
Studying  the  significance  of  its  design, 
heading  the  story  of  Betsy  Ross. 

\wareness  that  the  flag  represents  our  living  country,  its  people, 
government,  industries  and  land. 

\  love  for  the  flag  and  that  for  which  it  stands. 

roper  care  and  uses  of  the  flag. 

RESOURCES 


Books 

Beard,  D.  C.  American  Boy's  Book 
of  Signs,  Signals,  ayid  Symbols. 
I    Lippincott,  151. 

Flack,  L.  M.  Romance  of  Uncle 
i    Sam's  Emblem.  Beason. 

Flag  Manual.  Owen. 

Mayer,  Jane.  Betsy  Ross  and  the 
Flag.  Random,  1952.  I 

Smith,  Etta  May.  Salute  the  Flag. 
Whitman. 

Warner,  C.  S.  Story  of  Old  Glory. 
Destiny. 

See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  1, 
4,  15,  and  23. 

Music 

See  Suggestions  listed  under  Memor- 
ial Day. 


Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  1,  61, 
and  70. 

Pamphlets 
National  Americanism  Commission. 
Let's  Be  Right  On  Flag  Etiquette. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 
Films 

Our  Country's  Flag.  Coronet. 

Filmstrips 
Flag  Etiquette.  Young  America. 
History  of  Our  Flag.  Young  Ameri- 
ca. 
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Father's  Day 

Third  Sunday  in  June 

Note — Since  the  school  term  is  over  before  Father's  Day,  it  is 
suggested  that  activities  for  this  day  be  included  in  those  for 
Mother's  Day.  This  could  be  a  unit  on  Family  Life  Education. 
See  Health  Education,  North  Carolina  Public  Schools,  Publica- 
tion No.  287  Raleigh,  N.  C.  1954. 

Although  the  idea  of  Father's  Day  grew  independently  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  the  credit  for  the  day  to  honor 
father  is  usually  given  to  Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd  of  Spokane, 
Washington.  In  1909  the  idea  occurred  to  her  as  a  tribute  to  her 
father  who  had  reared  his  family  after  her  mother's  death. 
The  Spokane  Ministerial  Association  approved  the  third  Sunday 
in  June  as  Father's  Day,  and  it  was  first  observed  there  in  1910. 
Now  it  is  observed  on  that  day  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

President  Coolidge  adequately  summed  up  the  significance  of 
the  day  when  he  wrote,  "As  I  have  indicated  heretofore,  the 
widespread  observance  of  this  occasion  is  calculated  to  establish 
more  intimate  relations  between  fathers  and  their  children 
and  also  to  impress  upon  fathers  the  full  measure  of  their 
obligations." 

The  rose  is  the  symbol  of  the  day.  A  red  rose  denotes  a  living 
father;  a  white  rose  honors  one  deceased. 


^b^.  m  mm  rvi.  hit  «tt 
V#  \m*  I  ^1  V*  %m  •  I 


A  deeper  respect  and  affection  for  father  and  his  responsibilities  to 
the  family. 

True  meaning  of  the  term  "family  life"  and  awareness  of  interde- 
pendence of  family  members. 

The  desirability  of  members  of  the  family  working  together  sharing 

affection  and  possessions. 
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•  Study  father's  place  in  the 

family  in  different  socie- 
ties. 

•  Write  creative  essays,  poems 

and  songs. 

•  Make    gifts    suitable  for 

father. 

•  Develop  a  program  suitable 

for  commemorating  Fath- 
er's Day. 

•  Discuss  the  generosity  of  a 

father  (when  child  has  a 
new  bicycle  or  other  item). 

•  Plan  a  family  party,  picnic 

or  outing. 

•  Have  role  playing  to  empha- 

size the  contributions  and 
inter  dependencies  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

•  Write  a  paper  on  "The  Kind 

of  Parent  I  Would  Like  To 
Be". 


RESOURCES 

See  also  Resources  listed  for 
Mother's  Day. 

Books 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  4,  5, 
19,  22  (Vol.  4). 

Music 

See  suggestions  listed  for  Mother's 
Day. 

Pamphlets 

Association  for  Family  Living.  28 
E.  Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Brown,  Mureil.  With  Focus  on 
Family  Living.  (U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  Bulletin)  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Health  Education,  N.  C.  Public 
Schools.  Publication  No.  287. 
Raleigh,  N.  C.:  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  1953. 

Life  Adjustment  Booklets.  Science 
Research  Associates. 
"How  to  Live  with  Parents" 
"What  You  Should  Know  About 
Parenthood" 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  No.  60. 
Poems 

See  General  Resources,  No.  70. 
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General  Resources 


Books 

Legend  to  abbreviations:  P — Primary;  I — Intermediate;  U — Upper-grades1 
Holiday  Information  and  Stories 

1.  American   Citizens   Handbook    (United   Nations   Edition).  Natior.a 
Education  Association. 

2.  Bailey,  Carolyn  Sherwin.  Children  of  the  Handcrafts.  Viking.  1935 
I-U 

3.  Child  Study   Association   of  America    (comp.).   Holiday  Storybook 
Crowell,  1952.  P-I 

4.  Curtis,  Mary  I.   Why   We  Celebrate  Our  Holidays.  Lyons,  1950. 

5.  Derhing,  N.  H.  Pieces  for  Every  Day  the  Schools  Celebrate.  Noble 
1949.  I-U 

6.  Douglas,  George  William.  American  Books  of  Days.  H.  W.  WilsoT 
1952.  P-I-U 

7.  Emerson,   Caroline   Dwight.   Pioneer   Children   of  America.  Heat? 

1952.  P-I 

8.  Fenner,  Phyllis  R.  (sel.).  Feasts  arid  Frolics.  Knopf,  1950.  U 

9.  Fisher,  Aileen.  Holiday  Prograrns  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Plays,  Inc 

1953.  I 

L0.    Gaer,  Joseph.  Holidays  Around  the  World.  Little,  1953.  I-U 
LI.    Gray,  William.  Days  and  Deeds.  Book  5.  Scott,  Foresman,  1948.  I 
L2.    Hazeltine,  Mary  Emogene.  Anniversaries  and  Holidays.  2nd  ed.  A.L.A 
1944.  I 

L3.    Hildreth,  Gertrude.  Enchanting  Stories.  Winston,  1940.  P 
L4.    Lillie,  Amy  Morris.  Book  of  Three  Festivals.  Dutton,  1948.  U 
15.    McSpadden,  Joseph  Walter.  Book  of  Holidays.  Crowell,  1940.  U 
L6.    Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins.  Good  Stories  for  Anniversaries.  Houghtoi , 
1937.  I 

L7.    Olcctt,  Frances  Jenkins.  Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays.  Houghto  , 
1914. 

18.    Page,  Irene  F.  Big  Book  of  Special  Days.  Beckley-Cardy,  1947. 
L9.    Pannell,  Lucile  (comp.).  Holiday  Round  Up.  Macrae  Smith,  1950.  I 

20.  St.  Nicholas.  Our  Holidays.  Appleton,  1910. 

21.  Schauffler,  Robert  Haven.  Our  American  Holidays.  Dodd,  1946. 

22.  Schauffler,   Robert  Haven    (ed.)    Days   We   Celebrate.   Dodd,  194 
4  vols. 

23.  Sechrist,  Elizabeth  Hough.  Red  Letter  Days.  Macrae  Smith,  1940.  1 
Games  and  Parties 

24.  Bancroft,  Jessie  Hubbell.  Games,  rev.  ed.  Macmillan,  1937.  I-U 

25.  Bryant,  Bernice.  Party  ABC's.  Bobbs,  1954. 

26.  Carlson,  Bernice  Welis.  Junior  Party  Book.  rev.  ed.  Abingdon,  194  ! 
I-U 

27.  Forbush,  William  Byron.  Books  of  Games  for  Home,  School,  ai  ' 
Playground,  rev.  ed.  Winston,  1954.  P-I-U 

28.  Hamsher,  Florence.  Complete  Book  of  Children's  Parties.  Doubleda ' 

1949.  I 

29.  Harbin,  Elvin  Oscar.  Games  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Abingdon,  1951. 

30.  Kohl,  Marguerite  and  Young,  Frederica.  Games  for  Children.  H  I 
and  Wang,  1953.  P-I 

31.  Mulac,  Margeret  E.  and  Holmes,  Marian  S.  Party  Game  Book.  Harpe 
1951.  I-U 

32.  Mulac,  Margaret  E.  and  Holmes,  Marian  S.  School  Game  Book.  Harpe ' 

1950.  I-U 
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Handicrafts  and  Stagecraft 


33.  Ackley,  Edith  Flack.  Holiday  Cards  for  You  to  Make.  Lippincott, 
1940.  I-U 

34.  Berk,  Barbara.  First  Book  of  Stage  Costume  and  Make-Up.  Watts, 
1954.  I 

35.  Betts,  Victoria.  Exploring  Papier  Mache.  Davis,  1954. 

36.  Boylston,  Elsie.  Creative  Expression  with  Crayons.  Davis,  1953.  I-U 

37.  Carlson,  Bernice  Wells.  Act  It  Out.  Abingdon,  1956.  I 

38.  Cox  and  Weismann.  Creative  Hands.  2nd  ed.  John  Wiley,  1951.  U 

39.  Evans,  Mary.  Costume  Through  the  Ages.  3rd  ed.  Lippincott,  1950.  U 

40.  Hansen,  Henny  Harald.  Costumes  and  Styles.  Dutton,  1956.  U 

41.  Johnson,  Mary  Grace.  Paper  Sculpture.  Davis,  1952.  U 

42.  Jordan,  Nina  Ralston.  Holiday  Handicraft.  Harcourt,  1938.  I-U 

43.  Leeming,  Joseph.  Costume  Book  for  Parties  and  Plays.  Lippincott, 
1938.  I-U 

44.  Newkirk,  Louis  Vest.  You  Can  Make  It.  Silver,  1944.  I-U 

45.  Severn,  Bill  and  Sue.  Let's  Give  a  Show.  Knopf,  1956.  I 

Music  (Songs) 

46.  New  Music  Horizons  Series.  Grades  1-6.  Silver,  1944-46. 

47.  American  Singer  Series.  Grades  7-8.  American  Bk.,  1947-48. 

48.  New  Blue  Book  of  Favorite  Songs.  Hall  &  McCreary,  1941. 

49.  Music  Americans  Sing.  Silver,  1948. 

50.  Together  We  Sing  Series.  Grades  3-6.  Follett,  1956. 

51.  Singing  School  Series.  Grades  2-6.  Summy-Birchard,  1952-55. 

52.  Music  for  Living  Series.  Grades  1-6.  Silver,  1956. 

53.  Lyons,  John  Henry.  Stories  of  Our  American  Patriotic  Songs.  Van- 
guard, 1942.  I-U 

54.  Wheeler,  Opal.  Sing  for  America.  Dutton,  1944. 

Plays 

55.  Burach,  Abraham  Solomon.  One  Hundred  Plays  for  Children.  Plays, 
Inc. 

56.  Hark,  Mildred  and  McQueen,  Noel.  Special  Plays  for  Special  Days. 
Plays,  Inc.,  1946.  I 

57.  Sanford,  Anne  Putman.  New  Plays  for  Childreyi.  Dodd,  1938. 

58.  Schauffler,  Robert  Haven  (ed.).  Plays  for  Our  American  Holidays. 
Vol.  4.  Dodd,  1928. 

59.  Watson,  Katherine  Williams.  Radio  Plays  for  Children.  H.  W.  Wilson, 
1957.  I 

60.  Woolsey,  Janette  and  Sechrist,  Elizabeth  H.  New  Plays  for  Red  Letter 
Days.  Plays,  Inc.,  1946.  I 

Poems 

61.  Adams,  Florence.  Highdays  and  Holidays.  Dutton,  1927. 

62.  Arbuthnot,  May  Hill.  Time  for  Poetry.  Scott,  Foresman,  1951.  P-I 

63.  Brewton,  Sara  and  John  E.  Sing  A  Song  of  Seasons.  Macmillan,  1955. 
P-I 

64.  Brown,  Helen.  Let's  Read  Together  Poems.  Row,  Peterson,  1949.  P-I 

65.  Clark,  Thomas  Curtis  and  Clark,  Robert  Earle  (cemps.).  Poems  for  the 
Great  Days.  Abingdon,  1948.  U 

66.  Harrington,  Mildred  Priscilla.  Our  Holidays  in  Poetry.  H.  W.  Wilson, 
1929.  I-U 

67.  Hubbard,   Alice    Moore   and    Babbit,    Adeline.    Golden   Flute.  Day, 
1932.  P-I 

68.  Huffard,  Grace  Thompson  and  others   (comps.).  My  Poetry  Book. 
Winston,  1934.  I 
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69.  Sechrist,  Elizabeth  Hough  (comp.).  One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children. 
Macrae  Smith,  1946.  P-I-U 

70.  Sechrist,  Elizabeth  Hough  (comp.).  Poems  for  Red  Letter  Days. 
Macrae  Smith,  1951.  I-U 

71.  Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert.  American  History  in  Verse.  Houghton, 
1932.  I-U 

Quotations 

72.  Bartlett,  John.  Familiar  Quotations.  Little,  1955. 

73.  Van  Buren,  Maud.  Quotations  for  Special  Occasions.  H.  W.  Wilson, 
1938. 

Reference  Books 

74.  Britannica  Junior.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  15  vols. 

75.  Childcraft.  Field  Enterprises.  15  vols. 

76.  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  and  Fact-Index.  Compton.  15  vols. 

77.  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  Field  Enterprises.  19  vols. 

Indexes 

78.  American   Library   Association.   Subject   and   Title  Index   to   Short  I 
Stories  for  Children.  A.L.A.,  1955. 

79.  Brewton,  John  Edmund  (comp.)  Index  to  Children's  Poetry.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  1942.  First  Supplement.  H.  W.  Wilson,  1954. 

80.  Children's  Catalog.  9th  ed.  with  supplements  through  fall,  1960.  H. 
W.  Wilson,  1956. 

81.  Eastman,  Mary  Huse.  Index  to  Fairy  Tales,  Myths  and  Legends.  2nd  ed. 
Faxon,  1926.  Supplement.  Faxon,  1937.  Second  Supplement.  Faxon, 
1952. 

82.  Rue,  Eloise.  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  Intermediate  Grades.  A.L.A., 
1950. 

83.  Rue,  Eloise.  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  Primary  Grades.  A.L.A.,  1943. 
First  Supplement,  A.L.A.,  1946. 

84.  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries.  7th  ed.  with  supplements 
through  fall,  1962.  H.  W.  Wilson,  1957. 

85.  Tooze,  Ruth  A.  and  Krone,  B.  P.  Literature  and  Music  as  Resources 
for  the  Social  Studies.  Prentice-Hall,  1955. 

Pamphlets 

86.  Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Materials.  8th  ed.  Division  of  Surveys 
and  Field  Services,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  Nashville 
5,  Tennessee.  1957.  This  is  a  catalog  which  lists  selected  free  and 
inexpensive  materials  available  for  many  subject  areas. 

Periodicals 

Individual  Magazines 

87.  Children's  Activities.  Child  Training  Association.  Monthly,  September —  I 
June. 

88.  Plays;  the  Drama  Magazine  for  Young  People.  Plays,  Inc.  Monthly, 
October — May. 

89.  School  Arts.  Davis.  Monthly. 

Indexes 

90.  Abridged  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  H.  W.  Wilson. 
Monthly,  except  June — August,  (high  school) 

91.  Subject  Index  to  Children's  Magazines.  Meribah  Hazen,  301  Palomino 
Lane,  Madison  5,  Wisconsin.  Monthly,  except  June  and  July. 
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Audio-Visual  Materials 

92.  1957.  CRS  Audio-Visual  Catalog.  Children's  Reading  Service,  1956. 
This  is  a  descriptive  catalog  listing  selected  films,  filmstrips,  and 
phonograph  recordings. 

Films 

93.  Educational  Film  Guide.  H.  W.  Wilson. 
Filmstrips 

94.  Story  of  Our  Holidays.  Eye  Gate.  I-U 

95.  Seasons  of  the  Year.  Coronet,  1952.  P-I 

96.  Filmstrip  Guide.  3rd  ed.  with  supplements  through  fall,  1957.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  1954. 

Phonograph  Recordings 

97.  Annotated  List  of  Phonograph  Records:  Annual.  Children's  Reading 
Service. 
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Index  of  Publishers 


Abingdon — Abingdon  Press,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tenn. 
Almanac — Almanac  Publishing  Company,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
American  Bk. — American  Book  Company,  55  5th  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
American  Council  on  Education — American  Council  on  Education,  1785 

Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
AFL-CIO — American   Federation   of  Labor   and   Congress   of  Industrial 

Organizations,  815  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
American    Forest    Products    Industries — American    Forest    Products  In- 
dustries, 1816  North  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
American  Forestry  Association — American  Forestry  Association,  919  17th 

St.,  N.  E.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
American  Heritage  Foundation — American  Heritage  Foundation,  11  W. 

42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
American  Legion — American  Legion,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana. 
A.L.A. — American  Library  Association,  50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
American  Tree  Assn. — American  Tree  Association,  1214  16th  St.,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Anti-Defamation    League   of   B'nai    B'rith — Anti-Defamation    League  of 

B'nai  B'rith,  515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Appleton — Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  1, 

N.  Y. 

Arbor  Day  Assn.  Committee — Arbor  Day  Association  Committee,  P.  0.  Box 
187,  Flushing  52,  N.  Y. 

Associated  Pubs. — Associated  Publishers,  Inc.,  1538  9th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington 1,  D.  C. 

Assn.  Films — Association  Films,  Inc.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

Assn.  for  Family  Living — Association  for  Family  Living,  28  E.  Jackson, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Assn.  for  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History — Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Life  and  History,  1538  Ninth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  1.  D.  C. 

Barnes  &  Noble— Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.,  105  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Beason— V.  F.  Beason  Company,  1308  4th  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Beckley-Cardy — Beckley-Cardy  Company,  1900  Narragansett,  Chicago  39, 
111. 

C.  C.  Birchard— C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
Bobbs — Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  730  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis 
7,  Ind. 

Bowker— R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Broadcast  Music — Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  580  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y. 

Capitol — Capitol  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  737  Broadway,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Chappell  Co.— Chappell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  K.  O.  Bldg.,  Rockefeller  Center, 

New  York  20.  N.  Y. 
Child  Training  Assn. — Child  Training  Association,  Inc.,  1111  S.  Wabash 

Ave.,  Chicage  5,  111. 
Children's  Book  Council— Children's  Book  Council,  50  W.  53rd  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

Childrens  Press — Childrens  Press,  Inc.,  Jackson  Blvd.  &  Racine  Ave., 
Chicago  7,  111. 

Children's  Reading  Service — Children's  Reading  Service,  1078  St.  John's 
Place,  Brooklyn  13,  N.  Y. 

Christian  Mission  Films — Christian  Mission  Films,  2512  Hyperion  Ave., 
Hollywood  27,  California. 

Compton — F.  E.  Compton  &  Company,  1000  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Cooperative  Recreation  Song  Service — Cooperative  Recreation  Song  Ser- 
vice, Delaware,  Ohio. 

Coronet — Coronet  Productions,  65  East  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Coward — Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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Creative  Arts — Creative  Arts  Studio,  Inc.,  1200  Eye  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
5,  D.  C. 

Crowell— The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  432  4,th  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 

Davis — Davis  Press,  Inc.,  19-56  Printers  Bldg.,  Worcester  8,  Mass. 
jDay — John  Day  Company,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Decca— Decca  Records,  Inc.,  50  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Destiny — Destiny  Publishers,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

|Dodd— Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Doubleday — Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 

Dutton— E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Inc.,  300  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica — Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  425  N.  Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films — Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  101 

Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
!Eye  Gate— Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  2716  41st  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
i  Faxon — F.  W.  Faxon  Company,  83-91  Francis  St.,  Back  Bay,  Boston  15, 

Mass. 

|  Field  Enterprises — Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division,  Merchan- 
dise Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  111. 
Filmstrip  House — The  Filmstrip  House,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
Follett — Follett  Publishing  Company,  1255  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5, 
111. 

(Garden  City— Garden  City  Books,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Garrett— Garrett  &  Massie,  Inc.,  1406  E.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond  15,  Va. 
iGinn — Ginn  and  Company,  Statler  Office  Bldg.,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

Grosset — Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Inc.,  Pubs.,  1107  Broadway,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 

Hale— E.  M.  Hale  &  Co.,  Publishers,  320  S.  Barstow  St.,  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin. 

Hall  &  McCreary — Hall  &  McCreary  Company,  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago  5,  111. 

Harcourt — Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
1 17,  N.  Y. 

Harlow — Harlow  Publishing  Company,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Harper— Harper  &  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Heath — D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  285  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

Hill  and  Wang— Hill  &  Wang,  Inc.,  104  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Houghton — Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 

Informative  Classroom  Pictures — Informative  Classroom  Pictures  Pub- 
lishers, 40  Ionia  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 

Knopf— Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Lippincott — J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  227-231  S.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia  5, 
Pa. 

Little — Little,  Brown  &  Company,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston  6,  Mass. 

Long  Filmslide  Service — Long  Filmslide  Service,  7505  Fairmount  Ave., 

El  Cerrito  8,  California. 
Lothrop — Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Inc.,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

16,  N.  Y. 

Lyons — Lyons  &  Carnahan,  2500  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago  16,  111. 
Macmillan — The  Macmillan  Company,  60  5th  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Macrae  Smith— Macrae  Smith  Co.,  Lewis  Tower  Bldg.,  225  S.  15th  St., 

Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
McGraw-Hill— McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Meredith  Pub.  Co. — Meredith  Publishing  Co.,  1716  Locust  St.,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa. 

Messner— Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Morrow — William  Morrow  and  Co.,  Inc.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 
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St.,  N.  W..  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Noble — Noble  &  Noble,  Publishers,  Inc.,  67  Irving  Place,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Oxford — Oxford  University  Press,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Owen — F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Plays,  Inc. — Plays,  Inc  ,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
Pocket  Books — Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Popular  Science — Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  Audio-Visual  Division, 

353  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Prentice-Hall— Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Public  Affairs  Committee— Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St.,  New 

York  16,  N.  Y. 

Putnam— G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Random — Random  House,  Inc.,  457  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Scott,  Foresman — Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  433  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 
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Silver — Silver  Burdett  Company,  Park  Ave.  &  Columbia  Rd.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Simon— Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Society  for  Visual  Education — Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  1345  W. 

Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 
State  Magazine— The  State,  Box  2169,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Stokes — see  Lippincott. 

Summy-Birchard — Summy-Birchard  Publishing  Company,  1834  Ridge  Ave., 
Evanston,  111. 

Superintendent  of  Documents — see  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office. 
Teaching  Aids  Service — Teaching  Material  Service,  914  North  Ave.,  Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 

U.  N.  C.  Press — University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office — U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

Vanguard — Vanguard  Press,  Inc.,  424  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Victor — R.  C.  A.  Victor,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
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Watts— Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  699  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Whitman— Albert  Whitman  &  Company,  560  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 
John  Wiley— John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
H.  W.  Wilson— The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950-972  University  Ave.,  New 
York  52,  N.  Y. 

Winston— John  C.  Winston  Company,  1006-1020  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  7, 
Pa. 

World  Pub.— World  Publishing  Company,  2231  W.  110th  St.,  Cleveland  2, 
Ohio 

Young  America — Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 
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Special  Days  And  Weeks  For 
Possible  Observance 

Andrew  Johnson  Day  October  31 

April  Fool's  Day  April  1 

Arbor  Day  (See  p.  80)  First  Friday  after  March  15 

Armistice  Day  (See 

Veterans'  Day,  p.  52)  November  11 

Army  Day  April  6 

Aviation  Day,  National  August  19 

Bill  of  Rights  Day  December  15 

Bird  Day  (See  Arbor  Day,  p.  80)  .First  Friday  after  March  15 
Book  Week,  Children's 

National  (See  p.  55)  Third  Week  in  November 

Boy  Scout  Week  (See  Scouting, 

p.  72)  February  6-12 

Brotherhood  Week  (See  p.  77) --.February  19-26 

Christmas  Day  (See  p.  60)  December  25 

Citizenship  Day  (See  p.  9)  September  17 

Columbus  Day  (See  p.  13)  October  12 

Confederate  Memorial  Day 

(See  Memorial  Day,  p.  88)  May  10 

Constitution  Day  (See  p.  9)  September  17-23 

Decoration  Day  (See  Memorial 
Day,  p.  88)  May  10 

Easter  Sunday  (See  p.  85)  First  Sunday  after  first  full 

moon  on  or  after  March  21 

Education  Week,  American 

(See  p.  53)  Second  Week  in  November 

Election  Day,  General 

(See  p.  50)  Tuesday  following  first 

Monday  in  November 
Father's  Day  (See  p.  94)  Third  Sunday  in  June 

Fire  Prevention  Day  (Week) 

(See  p.  12)  October  9 

Flag  Day  (See  p.  92)  June  14 

Franklin's  Birthday, 

Benjamin  (Seep.  64)  January  17 

Girl  Scout  Week  (See  Scouting, 

p.  72)  March  11-17 

Ground  Hog  Day  February  2 
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Hallowe'en  (See  p.  49)   October  31 

Health  Day,  Child   May  1 

Human  Rights  Day  December  10 

I  Am  An  American  Day 

(See  Citizenship  Day,  p.  9)  September  17 

Independence  Day  (See  p.  5)  July  4 

Indian  Day  Governor  designates 

Jackson's  Birthday,  Thomas  J. 

(See  p.  66)  January  21 

Jefferson's  Birthday,  Thomas  April  13 

Labor  Day  (See  p.  7)   First  Monday  in  September 

Lee's  Birthday,  Robert  E. 

(See  p.  66)  January  19 

Library  Week,  National  Third  Week  in  March 

Lincoln's  Birthday,  Abraham 

(See  p.  73)  February  12 

May  Day  May  1 

Memorial  Day  (See  p.  88)  May  10 

Mother's  Day  (See  p.  90)  Second  Sunday  in  May 

National  Thrift  Week 

(See  p.  70)  Third  Week  in  January 

Navy  Day  October  27 

Negro  History  Week  (See  p.  75) ...  Second  Week  in  February 

New  Year's  Day  January  1 

North  Carolina  Day  (See  p.  16) ....  October  12 

Pan  American  Day  April  14 

Scouting  (See  p.  72)  February  6-12 

St.  Patrick's  Day  March  17 

St.  Valentine's  Day 

(See  p.  74)  February  14 

Temperance  or  Law  and 

Order  Day  (See  p.  71)  Fourth  Friday  in  January 

Thanksgiving  Day  (See  p.  58)  Last  Thursday  in  November 

Thrift  Week,  National 

(See  p.  70)  Third  Week  in  January 

United  Nations  Day  (See  p.  47) ....  October  24 

Veterans'  Day  (See  p.  52)  November  11 

Washington's  Birthday,  George 

(See  p.  79)  February  22 
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STATE  BIRD  AND  FLOWER 


'7  do  not  knoiv  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world; 
but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy 
playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in 
now  and  then  finding  a  smooth  pebble  or  a  prettiei 
shell  than  ordinary,  ivhilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth 
lay  all  undiscovered  before  me." — 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  1642-172'; 
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FOREWORD 


The  scope  of  science  is  expanding  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Within 
the  past  few  years  advances  that  stagger  the  imagination  have 
been  made  on  the  scientific  front.  Through  the  development  of 
precision  instruments,  the  scientist  is  now  able  to  look  out  into 
space  to  a  distance  in  meters  of  102:i  and  to  probe  into  matter  to 
estimated  dimensions  of  lCH5  meters.  As  a  result  of  these  ad- 
vances, the  student  should  gain  more  insight  and  more  apprecia- 
tion of  the  infinitesimally  small  particles  of  matter  and  of  the 
immensely  large  distances  of  space.  Science  is  truly  an  "endless 
frontier". 

But  there  is  another  dimension  of  science ;  science  and  its  asso- 
ciated technology  is  an  instrument  of  social  change.  To  appre- 
ciate the  vast  changes  wrought  in  the  basic  fabric  of  society,  one 
needs  only  to  look  at  what  scientists  have  uncovered  in  their 
study  of  energy  and  how  technology  has  used  these  findings.  In 
1950  about  85%  of  the  industrial  power  was  supplied  by  ma- 
chines; in  1850  about  57'  of  the  industrial  power  was  supplied 
by  machines.  To  the  sources  of  power  commonly  used  by  indus- 
try, there  is  now  being  added  nuclear  reactors,  with  their  multi- 
tudinous opportunities. 

Since  the  high  school  is  a  basic  element  in  society,  it  must  take 
a  critical  look  at  its  function  and  come  forth  with  an  instruc- 
tional program  consistent  with  these  scientific  advances.  The 
sudden  diffusion  of  scientific  information  during  the  past  15 
years  through  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  has  over- 
whelmed and  even  frightened  many  persons.  To  remedy  this  sit- 
uation, the  high  school  must  place  more  emphasis  on  the  method 
of  intelligence  in  the  interpretation  of  science.  In  addition,  the 
modern  high  school,  if  it  is  to  perform  its  duty  in  a  democratic 
society,  must  provide  more  than  the  study  of  bare  facts ;  science 
must  be  perceived  as  an  important  factor  in  our  cultural  life — 
for  what  man's  mind  creates,  man's  mind  must  also  control. 

This  publication  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  information 
and  ideas  which  will  tend  to  promote  quality  science  teaching  in 
North  Carolina  high  schools.  An  outline  for  each  of  the  sciences 
appears  in  Chapter  II.  These  outlines  are  presented  in  question 
form  with  the  view  that  the  appropriate  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions will  constitute  the  course  of  study.  The  other  chapters  are 
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designed  to  enable  the  science  teacher  to  answer  these  questions 
more  adequately,  and  thus  more  effectively  to  fit  the  course  of 
study  to  the  needs  of  our  youth. 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  staff  who 
have  contributed  to  this  publication  and  especially  to  Henry  A. 
Shannon,  Adviser  in  Science  and  Mathematics,  and  to  Herbert  E. 
Speece,  in  charge  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  at  N.  C. 
State  College,  for  leadership  in  developing  the  material.  I  express 
appreciation  also  to  Vester  M.  Mulholland,  Director  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  and  L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  Publications,  for  the 
careful  editing  of  the  material. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


August  1,  1958 
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CHAPTER  1 — QUALITY  TEACHING  IN  SCIENCE 

The  First  Two  Weeks  of  School 

Knowing  the  Pupils 

Class  Management 

Developing  Security  Among  Pupils 

Suggestions  for  Activities  During  the  First  Two  Week 
Planning  the  Year's  Work — Value  of  a  Calendar 

Teaching  Aids 

Science  Fairs 

Science  Talent  Search 

Meetings  and  Conferences 
The  Importance  of  Words  and  Ideas 
Using  Questions  Effectively 
Learning  Through  Problem-Solving 
Rewards  of  Quality  Teaching 


Quality  Teaching  in  Science 

Knowledge  of  science  and  the  development  of  the  scientific 
attitude  have  always  been  important  in  the  secondary  school 
program,  but  never  more  important  than  today.  From  the  science 
classrooms  in  North  Carolina  go  each  year  potential  scientists, 
science  teachers,  doctors,  technicians,  political  leaders,  and  think- 
ers for  tomorrow.  In  the  realization  of  this  fact,  is  it  too  much 
to  expect  science  teachers  to  be  challenged  by  the  tremendous 
possibilities  which  each  year  come  to  them  through  their  subject 
areas  and  through  their  pupils? 

For  180  days  the  science  teacher  and  the  pupils  are  together. 
In  itself  this  fact  seems  too  commonplace  to  arouse  any  degree 
of  excitement;  yet  when  one  considers  what  might  be  accom- 
plished during  these  180  days,  there  is  every  reason  for  excite- 
ment and  genuine  optimism. 

What  are  the  goals  of  the  science  teacher  ?  Of  the  pupils  study- 
ing science?  To  what  degree  are  teacher  and  pupil  goals  coinci- 
dent? What  subject  areas  will  be  of  most  interest  and  use  to 
those  enrolled  in  classes?  How  shall  these  subjects  be  presented? 
Will  all  pupils  have  identical  assignments  throughout  these  180 
days?  What  attitudes  and  habits  of  working  and  thinking  will 
result  from  these  days  together*?  How  many  pupils  will  develop 
skills  in  analysis  and  critical  thinking?  For  how  many  pupils 
will  the  scientific  attitude  toward  identifying  and  solving  prob- 
lems become  part  of  their  daily  lives?  How  many  pupils  will 
pursue  science  further  after  these  180  days  ? 

Not  only  are  the  number  of  days  together  important,  but  the 
number  of  pupils  with  whom  the  science  teacher  is  expected  to 
work  is  also  significant.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  quality 
teaching  throughout  all  the  sciences,  a  number  of  schools  have 
felt  it  wise  to  limit  pupil  enrollment  to  approximately  one  hun- 
dred pupils  per  teacher.  Perhaps  this  should  be  a  goal  for  more 
and  more  schools.  If  this  is  a  reasonable  and  practical  goal,  it 
should  not  be  hastily  discarded  as  something  too  ideal  toward 
which  to  work.  Some  day  the  slogan  of  science  teachers,  pupils, 
parents,  and  administrators  might  well  be  "One  Hundred  Pupils 
for  180  Days  !- 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  average  science  teacher 
or  an  average  teaching  situation;  and  certainly  there  are  very 
few  ideal  situations.  This  suggestive  bulletin,  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  practical  and  useful  ideas  for  all  science  teachers  in  North 
Carolina — whether  the  beginning  teacher  or  the  experienced 
teacher;  the  teacher  in  a  small  community  or  the  teacher  in  a 
city  school;  the  teacher  who  has  all  classes  in  one  or  more  sci- 
ences or  the  teacher  who  teaches  science  as  well  as  some  other 
subject  matter  area. 

The  First  Two  Weeks  of  School 

The  philosophy  of  a  good  start  being  half  the  race  is  just  as 
applicable  to  the  teaching  of  science  as  to  other  situations.  To  a 
great  extent,  the  tone  of  the  science  course  will  be  developed 
during  the  early  weeks  of  school;  and  efforts  to  alter  this  tone 
significantly  later  in  the  year  will  be  difficult.  There  is  no  set 
pattern,  of  course,  for  accomplishing  the  general  objective  of 
quality  teaching  in  science,  but  some  of  the  following  ideas  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration: 

The  science  teacher,  no  less  than  other  teachers,  should  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  routine  tasks  pertaining  to  the 
opening  of  school.  For  practically  all  teachers,  these  tasks  will 
include  meeting  classes;  obtaining  class  rolls;  giving  students 
information  about  book  fees  and  other  possible  fees;  collecting 
fees;  counseling  certain  students  concerning  course  work,  con- 
flicts, and  other  problems;  distributing  books  and  other  mate- 
rials; assigning  seats,  working  locations,  and  storage  spaces,  as 
well  as  charting  this  information ;  discussing  with  students  over- 
all objectives  of  the  course  along  with  certain  immediate  goals; . 
and,  in  general,  helping  all  students  sense  a  feeling  of  friendli- 
ness, cooperativeness,  and  eagerness  to  learn. 

Knowing  the  Pupils.  In  addition  to  these  ever-present  respon- 
sibilities of  the  opening  days — responsibilities  which  might  be 
classed  as  routine — there  are  other  responsibilities  which  teach-  j 
ers  must  also  recognize,  since  these,  too,  will  affect  all  other 
efforts  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Of  primary  importance  is 
the  necessity  for  the  teacher's  learning  as  much  as  possible  about 
pupils  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Seating  arrangements  may  be 
useful  as  the  teacher  is  learning  names ;  cumulative  records  may 
be  invaluable  as  the  teacher  seeks  to  know  the  abilities,  interests, 
and  personalities  of  his  pupils.  The  free-conversational  approach 
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to  planning  the  course,  both  as  to  group  and  individual  objec- 
tives, may  be  profitable.  Some  teachers  have  found  that  having 
special  information  cards  filled  in  by  pupils  results  in  more  up- 
to-date  and  valuable  information  than  almost  any  other  tech- 
nique. Such  cards  or  sheets  might  include  such  items  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Name,  age,  sex 

Summer  activities — jobs,  trips,  etc. 

What  sports  do  you  like  to  play? 

What  hobby  or  hobbies  do  you  have? 

Do  you  like  to  make  things  with  your  hands? 

Do  you  enjoy  working  with  machines,  such  as  cars,  tractors,  and  lawn 
mowers  ? 

What  type  of  books  do  you  like  most;  animal;  mystery  and  sports; 

western;  Indian  and  pioneer;  war  and  history;  comics;  aviation; 

biography;  other? 
Name  a  book  which  you  enjoyed  reading  during  the  past  year? 
Name  a  magazine  which  you  like  to  read. 
When  do  you  do  most  of  your  reading? 
What  is  your  favorite  TV  program? 
When  do  you  study? 

Do  you  study  with  the  TV  or  radio  playing? 
Do  you  enjoy  writing,  drawing,  making  talks  ? 

What  work  would  you  like  to  do  when  you  complete  your  schooling? 
Why  are  you  taking  this  science  course? 

These  and  other  such  items  often  may  elicit  information  from 
pupils  which  the  teacher,  early  in  the  year,  may  use  in  developing 
effective  pupil  activities,  excellent  teacher-pupil  rapport,  and  a 
desire  to  do  one's  best.  Facts  from  these  information  cards  may 
help  the  teacher  in  recognizing  those  pupils  who  might  be  relied 
upon  for  improvising  apparatus,  for  illustrating  with  drawings 
certain  work  going  on  in  the  classroom,  and  for  becoming  group 
leaders.  Such  information  can  be  of  great  value  in  striving  for 
superior  learning  situations  in  the  classroom.  Quality  teaching 
in  science  demands  that  the  teacher  knows  his  pupils,  and  efforts 
in  this  direction  must  begin  with  the  first  contacts  between 
teacher  and  pupils. 

Class  Management.  Equally  important  as  knowing  one's  pupils 
as  early  as  possible  is  the  necessity  that  class  management,  from 
j  the  beginning,  be  characterized  by  firmness,  fairness,  and  friend- 
liness. Over  the  years  surveys  have  indicated  that  pupils  respond 
positively  to  firm  yet  fair  relationships,  particularly  when  pupils 
i  and  teachers  seek  to  establish  achievement  goals  and  inter- 
j  personal  goals  cooperatively.  A  climate  conducive  to  superior 
\  scientific  work  in  the  classroom  can  readily  be  achieved  during 
I  the  early  weeks  of  school  if  the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  great 
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importance  of  all  aspects  of  class  management.  Quality  teaching 
in  science  depends  on  effective  class  management;  and  this  re- 
sults when  there  is  great  respect  for  self  and  for  others,  when 
purposes  are  cooperatively  determined,  and  when  pupils  recognize 
in  their  teacher  a  friendly  helper. 

Developing  Security  Among  Pupils.  Effective  class  manage- 
ment, such  as  that  described  above,  can  in  itself  do  much  to  help 
develop  security  among  pupils  in  the  classroom  and,  indeed,  this 
feeling  of  security  has  long  since  been  recognized  as  basic  for  j 
effective  learning.  It  is  important  also,  in  helping  to  develop  this 
feeling  of  security,  that  lessons  be  carefully  planned  and  that 
pupils  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them  as  a  group  and  as 
individuals.  A  climate  conducive  to  learning  must  be  character- 
ized by  friendliness,  firmness,  and  fairness  if  pupils  are  to  sense  • 
security  in  the  classroom.  Without  this  feeling,  time  which  should  I 
be  spent  on  scientific  pursuits  will  be  idled  away  in  uncertain  i 
efforts  and  in  activities  without  purpose.  The  antithesis  of  se- 
curity is  intellectual  and  emotional  frustration  which  completely  • 
forbids  effective  learning. 

Pupils  tend  to  develop  a  feeling  of  security  when  the  teacher 
seldom  makes  hasty  conclusions  concerning  the  actions  of  pupils, 
but  rather  withholds  his  conclusions  until  all  facts  are  known. 
Frequently  there  are  factors  outside  the  classroom  that  affect! 
the  behavior  and  academic  efforts  of  pupils  within  the  classroom. 
In  recognizing  this  fact,  the  wise  teacher  forever  seeks  to  become* 
acquainted  with  all  factors  which  might  influence  the  learning 
process  under  his  supervision.  When  pupils  are  aware  that  this- 
type  of  philosophy  is  being  practiced  in  their  very  midst,  it  is  j 
natural  for  deep  feelings  of  security  to  develop.  Mutual  respect! 
seems  fundamental  for  this  positive  feeling  of  security.  Evidences- 
of  security  in  the  teacher  invariably  engenders  security  among  j 
the  pupils. 

Security  is  developed  not  only  by  what  the  teacher  says,  bu1 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  says  it  and  by  the  attitude  whicrll  I 
permeates  all  his  actions.  Careful,  day-by-day  planning  on  tho* 
part  of  teachers,  preferably  with  pupils  participating,  likewise 
helps  to  set  the  stage  for  rich  science  work  throughout  the  year 
Even  on  the  first  day  of  school  when  periods  may  be  very  brief 
the  purposes  of  the  science  course  should  be  clearly  understoo( 
and  activities  pertaining  to  science  should  begin  immediately 
Quality  teaching  in  science  is  more  nearly  possible  when  ther  i 
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are  strong  feelings  of  understanding  between  pupils  and  teach- 
ers— feelings  which  permit  pupils  to  move  forward  with  purpose- 
fulness,  determination,  and  security. 

Suggestions  for  Activities  During  the  First  Two  Weeks.  Every 
science  teacher  knows  of  some  successful  activity  in  which  he 
and  his  pupils  have  engaged  early  in  the  school  year,  hoping 
through  this  activity  to  stimulate  individuals  and  the  total  group 
toward  other  worthwhile  activities  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  If  these  ideas  could  be  pooled,  the  list  would  likely  be  wel- 
comed and  quite  helpful.  In  the  Science  Teacher  for  the  months 
of  April  and  September,  1954,  there  appeared  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions by  outstanding  science  teachers  concerning  the  "First 
Week  of  School  in  Science — A  Symposium  of  Ideas  and  Expe- 
riences." The  following  suggestions  are  quoted  from  this  maga- 
zine : 

Among  the  goals  which  have  been  set  up  for  myself  and  the  boys  and 

girls  whom  I  am  to  meet  are  these: 
To  meet  the  routine  requirements  of  opening  school. 
To  give  the  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  begin  to  know 

me,  their  teacher. 
To  become  acquainted  with  these  boys  and  girls. 

To  offer  the  students  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  feeling  that  they 
are  an  important  part  of  the  group  and  have  a  significant  role  to 
play. 

To  review  the  science  background  of  each  boy  and  girl. 
To  determine  their  present  science  interests  and  needs. 
To  "set  our  teeth"  into  a  unit  of  work  which  they  feel  should  be 
explored. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  class  had  decided  that  living  things  need  air,  they 
came  in  to  see  me  sealing  a  snail  and  some  Elodea  into  a  test  tube  of 
water — blue  water  at  that.  They  protested  that  the  snail  would  die; 
asked  how  long  it  could  live  sealed  up  like  that,  why  was  the  water 
blue,  and  what  was  the  plant.  To  the  first  question,  I  answered  that 
they  could  wait  and  see  for  themselves,  and  suggested  simple  pro- 
cedures for  making  observations  and  keeping  records.  I  told  them  I  put 
bromothymol  blue  into  the  water  and  offered  them  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  testing  this  chemical  to  learn  about  it.  I  told  them  the 
name  of  the  plant.  Then  I  asked  them  why  they  said  the  snail  was 
alive  when  one  of  them  said  it  was  moving.  I  rolled  a  small  object 
across  the  desk  and  said,  'So  is  this.'  The  rest  of  the  week  was  spent 
in  determining  how  we  might  distinguish  between  living  and  non-living 
things. 

To  impress  upon  my  students  the  fact  that  metric  measurements  are 
often  used  to  indicate  the  dimensions,  weight,  or  volume  of  things 
commonly  found  in  their  homes,  I  placed  on  display  a  collection  of 
cartons,  cans,  bottles,  and  wrappers  from  the  kitchen  cupboard  shelf 
or  from  the  nearby  supermarket.  On  the  labels  of  all  these  containers 
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will  be  found  references  to  the  metric  system.  The  labels  indicate  that 
a  cleansing  tissue  measures  22.8  by  24.7  in.;  a  box  of  cornflakes  weighs 
8  oz.  or  227  g.;  one  ounce  of  another  cereal  contains  .15  mg.  of  thiamine 
and  1.275  mg.  of  iron;  there  are  88  cc.  in  a  bottle  of  ink;  a  can  of 
developing  powder  will  make  3.78  liters  of  solution;  and  a  motion 
picture  film  is  8  or  16  mm.  wide.  The  students  pass  these  containers 
around  and  see  for  themselves,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  metric 
units  really  are  used  in  trade. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  students  gave  oral  reports  on  where  they 
spent  their  vacations.  This,  of  course,  calls  for  mention  of  anything 
that  may  be  of  scientific  importance,  such  as  planetariums,  aquariums, 
zoos,  botanical  gardens,  geological  formations,  and  medical  buildings. 
The  response  is  always  good,  usually  100  percent,  and  is  the  first  step 
in  giving  the  child  an  opportunity  to  assert  himself  and  contribute  to 
the  class  discussion.  This  is  all  very  informal,  with  the  idea  of  making 
the  student  feel  at  ease  and  less  withdrawn. 

Exploring  is  the  keynote  of  our  first  weeks  of  biology.  The  first  day 
the  room  is  set  up  like  a  science  fair  with  problem-solving  types  of 
experiments  on  the  tables,  student-made  posters  on  walls  and  bul- 
letin boards,  exhibits  of  projects  completed  by  last  year's  students,  an 
electric  game  board,  a  "What  Is  It?"  shelf,  a  "Believe-It-or-Not" 
table  (i.e.,  a  tomato  is  a  fruit),  cages  of  live  animals,  and  a  bookcase 
full  of  interest-challenging  books  (Magic  in  a  Bottle).  In  opposite 
corners  of  the  room,  former  students  are  ready  to  project  color  slides 
taken  on  field  trips  last  year,  and  to  show  slides  of  pond  water,  blood, 
etc.  Under  the  compound  microscope,  students  are  invited  to  spend 
the  hour  exploring  the  room  to  find  out  what  they  can  about  biology  .  .  . 
Another  type  of  field  trip  we  use  the  first  week  is  the  "self-guided" 
tour  of  the  campus.  For  this  I  give  the  students  a  list  of  things  to 
to  look  for  and  to  do  at  a  number  of  specific  places  on  the  grounds 
(find  the  animal  inside  the  gall  on  the  oak  leaf,  watch  the  children 
at  play  in  the  park,  etc.).  Biological  scavenger  hunts  are  other  good 
first  week  field  trips  which  start  students  to  observing  .  .  . 
Next  we  spend  a  few  days  exploring  with  a  microscope.  What  better 
introduction  to  its  use  than  a  drop  of  pond  water  full  of  active  pro- 
tozoa ?  With  no  drawings  to  make  or  reports  to  give,  we  can  have  fun 
hunting  for  plants  and  animals.  As  on  the  field  trip  and  room  explora- 
tions, interest  is  aroused,  questions  arise. 

I  feel  that  chemistry  is  a  wonderful  place  to  show  how  the  methods 
of  science  are  not  only  useful  but  a  "must"  for  progress.  Therefore, 
I  take  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  the 
methods  of  science  in  action  in  industry.  We  start  out  by  examining 
a  manufactured  article,  such  as  plastic  tag,  a  sample  of  colored  cloth, 
or  a  sanding  disc,  and  then  trace  the  steps  taken  in  solving  a  problem 
pertaining  to  the  article.  Let's  say  that  the  sanding  disc  came  up  for 
review  as  a  competitive  product.  We  first  discuss  how  the  teams  of 
scientists  and  engineers  could  examine  the  product,  then  make  a  guess 
as  to  how  such  a  product  could  be  made.  We  try  to  imagine  how  these 
men  would  think  as  they  endeavored  to  make  a  better  product.  As  we 
discuss  this  we  would  have  samples  to  handle  and  examine  just  as  the 
engineers  might.  Next,  we  would  try  to  find  out  what  tests  such  a 
product  might  be  put  through.  We  would  discuss  testing  as  it  is  done 
in  a  laboratory  and  as  it  might  be  done  in  the  field. 

Where  do  we  start?  It  makes  no  difference  where  we  start,  providing 
the  important  concepts  are  hit  during  the  year.  It  may  be  Albino  corr 
seedlings,  insects — anything  that  will  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu 
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dents  and  the  teacher  and  lead  to  important  biological  principles.  To 
ask  "Shall  we  start  by  working  with  the  microscope?"  has  always 
aroused  intense  interest.  During  that  first  week  we  may  learn  how 
to  use  the  microscope,  prepare  infusion  cultures,  and  perhaps  make 
our  first  examinations  with  these  questions  in  mind:  What  part  have 
instruments  played  in  the  progress  of  science?  What  has  the  micro- 
scope contributed?  How  do  scientists  go  about  their  work  in  solving 
problems  and  making  discoveries?  How  can  living  things  be  so  small 
and  yet  be  alive? 

The  following  idea  does  not  come  from  the  above  reference,  but 
is  a  suggestion  which  may  be  useful : 

One  way  to  capture  the  interest  of  students  is  to  prepare  something 
good  to  eat.  If  good  food  can  be  prepared  with  an  excellent  learning- 
situation  in  chemistry,  why  not  experiment  with  this  idea  during  the 
first  two  weeks.  This  suggestion  involves  the  use  of  two  ice  cream 
freezers — turned  by  hand  or  by  electricity — of  the  gallon  size.  Two 
are  suggested  because  one  of  them  can  be  used  as  a  control  in  the 
experiment.  There  are  several  purposes  for  this  experiment:  (1)  to 
demonstrate  the  use  of  a  control  in  experimenting;  (2)  to  show  the 
effect  of  a  compound  (salt)  on  another  substance  (ice)  ;  (3)  to  show 
a  physical  change;  (4)  to  study  the  composition  and  food  value  of 
a  common  food  (ice  cream);  (5)  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  students. 
Further  suggestions  for  carrying  out  this  project  are:  (1)  request  the 
home  economics  class  to  prepare  the  ice  cream  mixture;  (2)  secure 
ice  and  salt;  (3)  weigh  an  exact  amount  of  ice  for  each  freezer;  (4) 
weigh  the  amount  of  salt  to  use  in  one  of  the  freezers;  (5)  no  salt  is 
placed  in  the  other  freezer;  (6)  keep  a  record  of  the  time  needed  to 
freeze  the  ice  cream  mixture;  (7)  record  the  water  temperature  in 
each  freezer  each  five  minutes;  (8)  secure  paper  cups  and  wooden 
spoons  to  use  in  eating  the  ice  cream;  (9)  agree  on  conclusions  through 
discussions;  (10)  save  the  data  for  further  reference  and  for  future 
experimentation. 

How  profitable  can  180  days  in  a  science  class  be?  How  much 
subject  matter  can  be  effectively  studied?  What  methods  of  in- 
vestigation will  be  introduced  ?  To  what  degree  will  pupils  under- 
stand purposes  for  studying  science?  To  what  extent  will  an 
appreciation  of  the  scientific  method  become  part  of  their  daily 
lives?  To  what  degree  will  pupils  be  motivated  to  pursue  the 
study  of  science  still  further? 

Numerous  factors  are  involved  in  answering  any  of  these  ques- 
tions completely;  yet,  by  and  large,  it  seems  that  the  following 
emphases  are  inescapable  if  the  180  days  in  the  classroom  are 
to  be  of  most  value : 

1.  The  teacher  must  know  his  pupils  as  completely  as  possible,  and 
must  demonstrate  his  understanding  in  such  ways  that  each  pupil 
recognizes  this.  Mutual  respect  is  necessary  for  satisfactory  learn- 
ing. The  pupil  must  feel  that  his  teacher  is  well-prepared  to  teach; 
that  he  is  interested  in  science  and  the  development  of  science; 
and  that  he  wants,  above  all  else,  to  help  his  students  grow  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  in  the  use  of  scientific  methods.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teacher  must  evince  a  wholesome  respect  for  each 
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pupil  as  he  is;  and  must  somehow  make  real  this  respect  by  con- 
stantly finding  ways  of  motivating  each  pupil  into  achievements  that 
parallel  his  capabilities. 

2.  Class  management  must  be  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  order- 
liness and  efficiency.  Much  preplanning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  much  cooperative  planning  between  teacher  and  pupils  will  do 
much  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  science  teaching  and  the 
learning  of  science  can  be  guaranteed.  Here  again,  the  teacher's 
personality  as  expressed  in  everything  he  says  and  does  must  con- 
vince the  pupils  of  his  fairness,  his  firmness,  and  his  friendliness. 
Unless  this  atmosphere  prevails  in  the  science  classroom,  the  limit- 
less possibilities  of  teacher  and  pupils  being  together  180  days 
cannot  be  realized. 

3.  Pupils  must  feel  secure  if  they  are  to  further  their  knowledge  and 
interest  in  science;  and  the  teacher  can  do  much  to  develop  this 
feeling  of  security.  Acceptance  and  practice  of  the  two  above  sug- 
gestions will  almost  invariably  help  students  realize  the  purposes 
of  science  and  the  importance  of  their  knowing  more  about  science. 
As  the  teacher  finds  ways  of  helping  each  pupil  in  the  task  of 
self-realization,  a  sense  of  personal  worth  and  security  will  become 
the  great  stimulus  for  unbelievable  accomplishments  in  science. 

4.  It  is  important  that  the  stage  is  set  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
school  for  developing  interest  and  genuine  enthusiasm  for  learning- 
science.  For  this  reason,  every  teacher  should  seek  to  introduce, 
as  early  as  possible,  solid  scientific  information  and  techniques  in 
as  challenging  a  situation  as  possible.  To  this  end,  several  sug- 
gestions for  use  early  in  the  year  were  listed  above  as  a  supple- 
ment to  many  others  already  in  the  minds  of  science  teachers  I 
throughout  the  State. 

Planning  the  Year's  Work — Value  of  a  Calendar.  Because  of 
numerous  activities  which  must  be  carried  on  in  all  science  class- 
es and  because  of  the  many  professional  meetings  and  confer- 
ences which  science  teachers  need  to  attend,  a  calendar  should 
be  developed  for  the  work  of  the  students  and  for  the  teacher. 
The  most  important  aspect  of  this  job  is  to  arrange  in  effective 
sequence  the  units  of  work  in  the  various  science  classes.  As  the 
work  of  the  year  progresses,  it  might  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  rearrange  some  of  these  units  because  of  student  interests- 
and  needs;  nevertheless,  such  preplanning  is  necessary  if  the 
most  is  to  be  made  of  the  180  days.  Without  perspective  which 
comes  from  preplanning,  the  course  might  easily  develop  into  a 
page-by-page  coverage  of  the  textbook ;  or  it  might  result  in  the 
stressing  of  only  a  few  of  the  important  scientific  concepts, 
thereby  leaving  out  others  that  should  be  studied.  If  the  students 
are  to  receive  a  well-rounded  worthwhile  course,  it  must  be 
planned  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  All  the  parts  of  the  whole 
must  be  fitted  together  in  such  a  clear  manner  that  students 
themselves  will  be  aware  of  the  unity  and  organization  in  the 
course. 
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Teaching  Aids.  Another  reason  for  intelligent  planning  far  in 
advance  is  to  enable  the  teacher  to  have  the  various  teaching 
aids  available  when  they  are  needed.  Carefully  selected  motion 
pictures  can  do  much  to  clarify  many  difficulties  which  students 
may  have,  but  they  must  be  shown  at  the  proper  stage  in  the 
study  of  a  particular  unit  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  purpose.  To 
have  these  films  on  hand  when  they  will  be  most  effective,  the 
teacher  will  need  to  send  in  the  film  requests  several  weeks  or 
months  before  they  are  to  be  used.  Requesting  films  haphazard- 
ly, as  the  idea  comes  to  the  teacher,  will  often  result  in  their 
haphazard  use  and  in  haphazard  results.  If  the  school  unit  has 
a  film  library,  then  it  is  easy  to  know  its  listings  and  how  to  pro- 
cure those  films  desired.  If  the  school  participates  in  a  rental 
system,  then  a  careful  study  of  the  film  catalog  will  need  to  be 
made  as  early  as  possible,  perhaps  during  the  summer  before 
school  opens.  If  films  are  to  be  obtained  from  industrial  concerns 
or  from  governmental  agencies,  catalogs  or  lists  of  the  films  must 
be  readily  available. 

Good  library  materials  are  essential  for  a  modern  science  pro- 
gram. In  planning  the  year's  work,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  responsibility  for  requesting  the  most  useful  materials 
for  use  in  the  science  classes  rests  with  the  science  teacher,  who 
will  find  the  school  librarian  willing  to  cooperate.  One  cannot 
expect  the  librarian  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  new  science  books, 
films  and  other  materials  which  are  being  produced;  but,  by 
working  together,  the  science  teacher  will  have  access  to  many 
new  materials  and  to  many  reviews  of  potential  materials.  Since 
the  main  order  for  books  is  often  placed  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
the  science  teacher  should  file  his  requests  with  the  librarian 
as  early  in  the  school  year  as  possible.  This  will  enable  science 
students  to  have  the  newest  materials  at  their  disposal  as  efforts 
are  made  early  in  the  year  to  encourage  a  continuous  reading 
and  research  program.  A  number  of  suggestions  for  reading  ma- 
terials are  given  in  the  section  of  this  bulletin  dealing  with  this 
topic. 

Science  Fairs.  As  plans  are  made  for  the  year's  work,  the 
teacher  should  be  aware  that  science  fairs  are  proving  to  be 
strong  incentives  for  students  in  doing  research  work  and  in 
preparing  worthwhile  exhibits.  There  is  one  section  of  this  bulle- 
tin devoted  specifically  to  this  activity.  A  careful  reading  of  this 
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portion  of  the  manual  should  provide  a  number  of  ideas  which 
may  be  useful  to  science  pupils.  On  the  calendar  for  the  year 
should  be  placed  a  reminder  that  science  fair  projects  should  be 
initiated  as  early  in  the  fall  as  possible.  Some  students  actually 
begin  their  research  in  the  summer;  but  all  students  should  get 
an  early  start  during  the  fall  in  their  research,  thereby  leaving 
time  in  the  spring  for  finishing  touches  to  exhibits. 

Science  Talent  Search.  In  planning  the  year's  activities,  the 
science  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  the  Westinghouse  Science 
Talent  Search  and  the  North  Carolina  Science  Talent  Search. 
More  and  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  these  worthwhile 
activities.  These  contests,  open  only  to  seniors,  must  be  antici- 
pated years  in  advance  if  tangible  results  are  expected  in  the 
senior  year.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  detect 
science  talent  in  the  ninth  grade,  or  earlier,  and  then  try  to  nur- 
ture this  talent  during  the  remaining  years  in  high  school.  If 
this  is  done,  the  pupils  will  be  prepared  to  enter  the  contests  in 
December  of  their  senior  year.  Likewise,  the  pupils  will  be  ready 
to  enter  the  Science  Achievement  Awards  Program  sponsored 
by  the  National  Society  of  Metals.  Entries  for  this  contest  must 
reach  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Science  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation in  the  early  spring. 

Meetings  and  Conferences.    In  making  out  the  year's  calendar, 
the  science  teacher  should  recall  that  there  are  important  meet- 
ings and  conferences  during  the  school  year  which  he  should 
attend.  Beginning  in  the  early  fall,  the  North  Carolina  Education  i 
Association  and  the  North  Carolina  Teachers  Association  hold 
their  district  meetings.  At  each  of  these  district  meetings  there 
is  a  program  for  science  teachers  lasting  for  approximately  two 
hours.  These  programs  are  planned  by  the  officers  of  the  science  i 
teachers  in  each  district.  These  same  organizations  hold  their  i 
State  meetings  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  again  the  science  i 
teachers  have  a  carefully  planned  program.  These  dates  should 
be  marked  on  the  calendar  and  plans  made  accordingly. 

On  the  national  level,  there  are  also  outstanding  conventions 
and  conferences  for  science  teachers.  The  first  of  these,  held  be- 
tween Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  is  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  As  a 
part  of  this  convention,  the  National  Science  Teachers  Associa-> 
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tion  and  the  American  Biology  Teachers  Association,  affiliates 
of  the  AAAS,  have  an  outstanding  program.  During  the  latter 
part  of  March,  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association  holds 
its  annual  convention.  Many  outstanding  science  teachers  and 
scientists  participate  in  this  four-day  convention.  These  annual 
conventions  have  proved  to  be  so  outstanding  and  helpful  that, 
once  a  teacher  attends,  he  tries  never  to  miss  another  one. 

Although  all  of  the  items  which  should  be  on  the  science  cal- 
endar are  not  discussed  here,  those  mentioned  will  suggest  that 
a  science  teacher  would  likely  profit  a  great  deal  by  preparing 
some  type  of  calendar  in  order  to  remind  him  constantly  of  the 
many  activities  for  which  plans  must  be  made.  Quality  teaching 
in  science  cannot  be  a  hit-or-miss  proposition ;  it  must  be  on  the 
target. 

Planning  work  in  science  a  year  in  advance  gives  the  teacher 
security  which  he  also  needs.  Such  advance  planning,  as  men- 
tioned above,  does  not  preclude  modification  in  plans  as  the  year 
progresses ;  moreover,  it  serves  to  bring  a  type  of  unity  and  or- 
ganization to  the  program  which  can  never  be  achieved  through 
casual,  day-by-day  planning.  Such  planning  is  helpful  to  pupils 
also,  since  it  enables  them  to  comprehend  something  of  the  total 
program  and  its  purposes.  Advance  planning  can  provide  many 
opportunities  for  correlation  of  learning  experiences  throughout 
the  school,  providing  teachers  have  learned  to  work  together  in 
this  manner. 

The  science  calendar  is  suggested  as  an  aid  in  becoming  aware 
of  the  total  job  to  be  done,  hoping  through  such  a  device  that 
pupils  and  teacher  will  find  their  180  days  together  as  full  of 
meaning  as  possible. 

The  Importance  of  Words  and  Ideas.    Quality  teaching  in  sci- 
,  ence  demands,  for  teacher  and  pupils,  that  words  and  ideas 
convey  exact  meanings.  If  words  mean  only  what  they  represent 
,  in  our  experience,  then  a  poverty  of  ideas  may  be  associated  with 
j  meagerness  of  contact  with  the  world  of  things  and  persons.  In 
all  science  classes,  pupils  will  vary  considerably  in  what  they  will 
be  able  to  absorb  from  the  printed  page,  as  well  as  in  their  ability 
to  do  creative  thinking.  If  pupils  are  to  make  substantial  prog- 
1  ress  during  their  180  days  in  the  science  class,  then  the  teacher 
will  have  to  discover  and  overcome  some  of  the  gaps  in  their 
experiential  backgrounds. 
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The  teacher  should  consider  that  an  important  part  of  his  role 
as  instructor  in  science  is  furnishing  the  background  for  many 
scientific  terms  that  will  be  encountered  continually.  It  is  hoped, 
through  this  approach,  to  encourage  students  to  inquire  critically 
for  the  true  meaning  of  more  and  more  scientific  terms. 

"Tropic."  What  do  ninth-grade  pupils  understand  of  the  terms 
"tropic,"  "tropic  of  Capricorn,"  and  "tropism"?  To  find  out,  the 
teacher  might  give  the  word  "tropic"  to  the  class  and  immediately 
ask  pupils  to  say  what  first  comes  to  their  minds  when  the  word 
is  heard.  Typical  answers  will  likely  include  "warm  climate," 
"equator,"  "rain,"  "bananas,"  "alligators,"  and  others — all  of 
which  are  appropriate,  of  course.  Next,  the  teacher  might  ask  if 
any  one  can  give  the  root  meaning  of  the  word.  Seldom,  it  is 
likely,  will  the  correct  idea  be  furnished.  Such  a  moment  is  the 
time,  it  seems,  to  impress  upon  pupils  the  real  meaning  of  this 
word.  One  way  to  do  this  might  be  the  following:  Ask  the  stu- 
dents to  imagine  a  line  going  down  the  center  of  the  room  and 
call  this  the  equator.  On  one  side  of  the  room  locate  the  tropic  of 
cancer  and  on  the  other  side,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  next 
element  to  place  in  the  room  is  the  sun,  and  this  can  be  the 
teacher.  At  this  stage  in  the  drama  the  students  must  use  their 
imagination  and  past  knowledge  to  the  fullest.  The  sun  is  to 
appear  to  move  in  the  sky  in  relation  to  the  three  imaginary 
lines  in  the  room,  this  moving  being  determined  by  a  person  who 
is  directly  beneath  the  sun  (no  shadow)  at  noon  time  during 
various  times  of  the  year.  Suppose  this  lesson  is  taking  place 
soon  after  school  starts  in  September — to  be  specific,  September 
22.  Ask  the  pupils  to  place  the  sun  (the  teacher)  in  the  correct  > 
relation  to  the  three  imaginary  lines,  assuming  a  person  has  the ! 
sun  directly  overhead  at  noontime  on  that  day.  There  will  be 
much  discussion  and  shifting  of  the  sun  before  the  class  cam 
agree.  Next,  select  a  day  in  October ;  then,  December  22 ;  then,  I 
March  22 ;  next,  June  22,  and  finally,  September  22.  While  all  of 
this  activity  is  taking  place,  have  the  students  chart  the  appar- 
ent motion  of  the  sun  in  relation  to  the  three  imaginary  lines. 
Ask  what  appears  to  happen  on  December  22  and  on  June  22. 
As  the  thinking  of  the  pupils  is  prodded  by  appropriate  ques- 
tions, the  teacher  will  see  the  eyes  of  the  more  rapid  learners 
light  up  because  they  begin  to  grasp  the  idea.  Finally,  ask  sev- 
eral pupils  to  check  the  word  "tropic"  in  an  unabridged  dictionary 
and  bring  a  report  to  the  class.  This  report  will  show  that  the 
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meaning  underlying  the  term  is  "turning."  When  this  is  grasped, 
there  is  little  hesitation  about  the  word  "tropism"  and  all  of  its 
variations.  To  check  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  lesson,  the  teach- 
er might  ask  a  question  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  For 
many  of  the  students,  it  is  likely  that  the  meaning  will  still  be 
remembered. 

"Dextrose."  Many  common  words  are  used  without  any  real 
understanding  of  their  basic  meanings.  "Dextrose"  is  a  scientific 
term,  yet  many  people  would  not  classify  it  as  such.  In  chemical 
language,  "dextrose"  is  a  simple  sugar,  very  often  called  glucose. 
The  teacher  might  ask  several  pupils  to  look  up  the  word  in  an 
unabridged  dictionary  and  also  to  find  several  related  words.  One 
of  the  related  words  will  probably  be  "dexterity,"  meaning  skill- 
ful. Why  is  this  word  used  to  denote  skillfulness.  Several  will  re- 
member that  it  was  believed  that  a  right-handed  person  was 
more  skillful  than  a  left-handed  person;  thus  the  root  word  re- 
fers to  the  right  as  right  hand  is  introduced.  At  this  point  the 
pupils  will  likely  be  very  confused  since  they  see  no  relation  be- 
tween right  hand  and  dextrose.  They  will  have  a  good  reason  to 
be  confused  because  they  have  not  had  the  necessary  background. 
Thus,  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  explain 
briefly  the  polariscope:  how  a  beam  of  polarized  light  is  passed 
through  a  sugar  solution  and  in  order  to  see  the  beam  through 
the  eyepiece,  he  must  rotate  it  a  certain  number  of  degrees  to 
the  right.  Before  the  explanation  is  completed,  some  of  the  stu- 
dents will  grasp  the  idea ;  and,  furthermore,  they  will  remember 
it. 

"Humor."  Another  example  of  how  the  science  teacher  may 
naturally  and  effectively  explain  words  and  ideas  is  found  in  the 
word  "humor".  There  was  nothing  the  least  bit  funny  about  this 
word  as  originally  used.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  in 
that  language  "humor"  meant  a  liquid.  The  ancient  philosophers 
believed  that  four  liquids  entered  into  the  make-up  of  the  body 
and  that  our  temperament  (Latin,  temperamentum,  "mixture") 
was  determined  by  the  proportions  of  these  four  fluids  or  humors, 
which  they  listed  as  blood,  phlegm,  bile,  and  black  bile.  If  one 
happened  to  have  an  over-plus  of  "blood",  the  first  of  the  humors, 
he  was  regarded  as  of  the  optimistic  and  sanguine  temperament 
(Latin,  sanguin,  "blood").  A  generous  portion  of  phlegm,  on  the 
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other  hand,  made  one  "phlegmatic,"  or  slow  and  unexcitable. 
One  with  too  much  yellow  bile  was  thought  to  see  the  world 
through  "bilious"  eyes,  and  since  the  word  "bile"  is  chole  in 
Latin,  such  a  one  was  regarded  as  choleric  and  short-tempered. 
The  fourth  humor,  non-existent  black  bile,  was  a  special  inven- 
tion of  the  ancient  physiologists.  A  too  heavy  proportion  of  this 
humor  made  one  "melancholy,"  for  in  Latin  melancholia  meant 
"the  state  of  having  too  much  black  bile."  Any  imbalance  of 
these  humors,  therefore,  made  a  person  unwell  and  perhaps  ec- 
centric ;  and,  as  the  years  went  by,  the  word  "humor"  took  on  a 
meaning  of  "oddness"  and  a  humorous  man  was  one  that  one 
would  now  call  a  crank.  Finally,  the  word  was  applied  to  those 
who  could  provoke  laughter  at  the  oddities  and  the  incongruities 
of  life. 

"Oxygen."  Even  though  most  of  the  pupils  will  have  a 
rather  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  oxygen  and  its  impor- 
tance by  the  time  they  reach  the  ninth  grade,  the  majority  will 
not  have  sufficient  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  element 
to  appreciate  it  thoroughly.  This  appreciation  is  essential  if 
pupils  are  to  grasp  the  significance  of  its  discovery  and  relate 
it  to  other  facets  of  their  learning.  In  other  words,  they  must 
known  more  about  it  than  just  the  root  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  is  "acid-forming."  This  bit  of  information  will  be  of  little 
value  to  any  of  them. 

To  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  word  "oxygen" 
the  teacher  might  try  to  correlate  several  events  in  history.  This 
might  be  done  by  asking  the  pupils  what  the  dates  are  on  the 
North  Carolina  State  Flag.  If  they  do  not  know,  the  teacher 
might  have  them  find  this  information.  They  will  discover  the 
dates  are:  (1)  May  20,  1775 — Mecklenburg  Declaration;  (b) 
April  12,  1776 — Halifax  Resolves,  First  State  Action  on  Inde- 
pendence. After  these  facts  are  firmly  fixed  in  mind,  the  teacher 
might  ask  whether  the  term  "oxygen"  was  being  used  in  North 
Carolina  at  this  point  in  history.  After  much  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  the  conclusion  will  likely  be  reached  that 
they  do  not  know.  At  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  the  job  of  the 
teacher  begins — to  picture  in  a  dramatic  manner  the  discovery 
of  oxygen  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Phlogiston  Theory.  Only  a 
few  of  the  facts  concerning  this  discovery  will  be  given  here.  For 
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the  complete  story,  one  might  study  the  Harvard  Case  History 
in  Experimental  Science  called 


THE    OVERTHROW    OF   THE    PHLOGISTON  THEORY— 
THE  CHEMICAL  REVOLUTION  OF  1775-1789. 

This  story  begins  November  1,  1772,  when  Lavoisier  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  French  Academy  the  following*:  " About  eight  days  ago 
I  discovered  that  sulfur  in  burning,  far  from  losing  weight,  on  the 
contrary,  gains  it;  it  is  the  same  with  phosphorous;  this  increase  in 
weight  arises  from  a  prodigious  quantity  of  air  that  is  fixed  during 
combustion  and  combines  with  the  vapors. 

"This  discovery,  which  1  have  established  by  experiments,  that  I 
regard  as  conclusive,  has  led  me  to  think  that  what  is  observed  in 
the  combination  of  sulfur  and  phosphorous  may  well  take  place  in 
the  case  of  all  substances  that  gain  in  weight  by  combustion  and 
calcination;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  increase  in  weight  of  metallic 
calxes  is  due  to  the  same  cause."  Here  one  sees  a  flash  of  genius, 
since  Lavoisier  is  proposing  a  theory  which  says  that  something  is 
taken  from  the  atmosphere  in  combustion  and  in  calcination.  This 
theory  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  phlogiston  theory.  So  excited  was 
Lavoisier  about  this  premise  that  he  wished  to  find  out  what  this 
something  was.  As  a  result,  he  experimented  with  gases  in  a  search 
for  the  answer;  but  his  efforts  were  attended  with  little  success  until 
the  winter  of  1774-1775.  He  was  first  put  on  the  right  track  by  his 
experiments  with  the  red  oxide  of  mercury. 

It  was  in  August  of  1774  that  Priestly  prepared  oxygen  by  heat- 
ing red  oxide  of  mercury,  but  he  was  mistaken  about  the  new  gas 
because  he  thought  it  was  "laughing  gas."  In  October  of  the  same 
year  Priestly  told  Lavoisier  of  his  experiment.  As  a  result  of  these 
comments  and  much  additional  experimentation,  Lavoisier  was  able 
later  to  substitute  a  "constituent  of  the  atmosphere  which  supports 
combustion"  for  the  "something"  which  he  formerly  used.  Even  though 
it  was  Lavoisier  who  finally  realized  that  he  had  discovered  a  new 
constituent  of  the  air  and  that  it  supported  combustion,  Priestly  actual- 
ly made  the  effective  discovery  of  oxygen  in  March  of  1775.  But 
Priestly  stuck  to  his  belief  in  which  phlogiston  was  the  determining 
factor  in  calx  (oxide  of  metal)  formation,  even  though  he  had  the 
correct  facts. 


If  the  teacher  and  pupils  pursue  the  study  of  the  discovery  of 
oxygen  by  Priestly  and  Lavoisier,  there  will  gradually  develop 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  efforts  which  went  into  this  work, 
a  better  understanding  of  a  major  development  in  chemistry,  and 
a  better  insight  into  the  nature  and  meaning  of  oxygen.  In  addi- 
tion, the  knowledge  that  this  important  scientific  event  was  tak- 
S  ing  place  about  the  same  time  as  two  important  historical  events 
in  North  Carolina  should  impress  these  facts  upon  students  to 
the  extent  that  more  permanent  learning  will  result.  A  further 
advantage  will  likely  be  that  pupils  will  handle  the  bottle  of  red 
oxide  of  mercury  in  the  laboratory  with  more  respect,  since  they 
will  appreciate  the  effect  on  history  of  the  experiments  made 
with  this  common  material. 
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Other  Areas.  This  strengthening  of  the  meaning  of  words 
and  ideas  in  science  may  have  its  effects  in  other  areas  of  study; 
and  similarly,  other  areas  of  study  will  have  a  pronounced  effect 
on  science.  There  are  many  beautiful  pieces  of  literature — poetry, 
prose  and  drama — which,  if  read  with  full  appreciation,  demand 
that  the  pupil  have  a  background  in  science  that  will  enable  him 
to  grasp  the  meaning.  One  such  poem  is  'The  Chambered  Nauti- 
lus" by  Holmes,  the  last  stanza  of  which  follows : 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  My  Soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea! 

How  will  a  pupil  be  able  to  read  this  with  understanding  unless 
he  knows  what  a  nautilus  is  and  something  of  its  life-history.  If 
this  poem  is  being  studied  in  an  English  class,  pupils  from  a 
biology  class  might  furnish  the  necessary  background  in  order 
that  the  stanza  or  entire  poem  might  take  on  new  meaning. 

It  is  interesting  and  enlightening  to  have  the  following  poem 
read  by  two  pupils :  by  one  who  takes  little  from  the  printed  page 
because  of  his  poverty  of  words  and  ideas ;  by  another  who  has 
begun  to  appreciate  the  marvels  of  nature  as  expressed  by  words 
on  the  printed  page.  For  one,  the  experience  will  be  deadening; 
for  the  other,  it  will  be  a  joy.  During  the  180  days  of  experiences 
in  science,  students,  it  seems,  should  grow  in  the  ability  to 
handle  literature  of  this  type: 

NATURE  STUDY 
By  James  G.  Needham,  Professor  Emeritus,  Cornell  University 

The  trees  and  the  skies  and  the  lanes  and  the  brooks 
Are  more  full  of  wonders  than  all  of  the  books; 
And  always  out-doors  you  can  find  something  new; 
You  never  are  lacking  for  something  to  do; 
You  never  hurt  others,  or  get  in  the  road 
In  taking  the  pleasures  by  nature  bestowed; 
For  there's  room  on  the  shore  where  the  great  tides  roll, 
And  freedom  and  peace  that  are  good  for  your  soul; 
There's  hardly  a  way  you  can  have  so  much  fun 
As  in  being  out-doors  with  the  brooks  as  they  run, 
With  the  birds  as  they  fly,  and  the  stars  as  they  shine. 
With  the  drift  of  the  years  as  they  rise  and  decline. 
It  doesn't  cost  much  and  it  doesn't  take  long 
To  get  your  ear  tuned  to  the  mighty  world's  song. 
It  brings  in  its  train  no  unpleasant  regrets, 
And  the  further  you  go,  the  better  it  gets. 
So,  come  where  the  wild  things  are  waiting  outside 
And  let  your  soul  taste  of  the  joys  that  abide. 
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Another  approach  to  the  study  of  words  from  a  different  point 
of  view  is  found  in  an  article  written  by  Hanor  A.  Webb,  en- 
titled, ''How  Do  You  Pronounce  'Laboratory'?",  published  in 
The  Science  Teacher  for  December  1951,  p.  285-286.  The  follow- 
ing are  excepts  from  this  article: 

"Labor"  in  the  Laboratory 
Originally  laboratory  was  spelled  elaboratory.  The  word  comes  directly 
from  the  Latin  language,  and  means  "out  of  labor,"  implying  a  place 
where  things  are  made  by  work.  The  word  labor  is  Latin  for  "be 
weary." 

Yes,  to  work  hard  and  get  tired  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  man.  The  wise 
men  of  every  age  have  told  us  to  expect  no  easy  way.  Said  Sophocles 
(B.C.  4967-406)  the  Greek  philosopher:  "Without  labor  nothing 
prospers  .  .  ."  Then,  not  too  long  ago,  the  talented  artist  and  writer, 
John  Ruskin  (1819-1900)  of  England  expressed  this  philosophy:  "If 
you  want  knowledge,  you  must  toil  for  it;  if  food,  you  must  toil  for  it; 
even  if  pleasure,  you  must  toil  for  it." 

All  this  makes  plain  the  first  emphasis  of  the  laboratory.  It  is  a  place 
to  do  productive  work. 

"Oratory"  in  the  Laboratory 
How  many  persons  there  are  who  would  rather  talk  than  work!  Such 
persons — and  they  include  many  science  students — have  the  impulse 
to  argue  a  thing  out  before  they  test  it.  Even  though  the  discussion 
takes  more  time,  and  may  lead  to  wrong  conclusion,  yet  they  seem  to 
find  talking  easier,  or  more  pleasant,  than  observation  .  .  . 
Even  teachers  sometimes  talk  too  much  in  the  laboratory.  They  inter- 
rupt too  often.  Although  teachers  should  ask  questions  and  give  ad- 
vice to  individuals  when  it  is  needed,  much  of  their  laboratory  time 
should  be  spent  smilingly  watching  their  students  at  work. 

"Rat"  in  the  Laboratory 
The  "rat"  in  the  laboratory  is  waste  .  .  .  Students  with  little  laboratory 
experience  are  almost  sure  to  take  solutions  and  dry  chemicals  from 
their  bottles  in  wasteful  amounts.  But  why  bring  a  tablespoon  of 
sugar  for  a  sugar  test  that  requires  only  a  pinch?  .  .  . 
In  some  laboratories  there  is  a  great  waste  of  filter  paper,  paper 
towels,  and  even  of  water.  All  too  often  there  is  a  great  waste  of 
time — but  that  is  the  next  topic. 

"Bor(e)"  in  the  Laboratory 
Boredom  is  due  to  a  slow-down  in  the  procession  of  interesting  ideas 
that  pass  before  our  attentive  selves.  It  is  up  to  us  to  keep  our  atten- 
tion keen!  Many  students  get  tired  in  the  laboratory  and  dislike  it. 
The  reason  is  that  they  do  not  remain  alert  to  what  is  happening. 
Good  students — the  wide-awake  ones — enjoy  their  laboratory  hours. 
"A  scholar  knows  no  boredom,"  wrote  the  German  novelist  Jean  Paul 
Richter  (1763-1825). 

Work  in  a  laboratory  should  never  be  under  great  pressure,  causing 
hurry,  flurry,  and  worry.  It  should  be  under  mild  pressure  to  com- 
plete reasonable  assignments  in  full  during  the  period,  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  attentiveness,  smartness,  and  carefulness.  But  if 
indolence,  dawdling,  inattention,  and  wasters  of  time  are  evident,  the 
laboratory  will  have  plenty  of  boredom  in  it. 

"Tory"  in  the  Laboratory 
"A  Tory"  is  an  extreme  conservative  in  attitude — one  who  holds  back 
in  the  face  of  progress  .  ,  . 
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The  "Tory"  in  the  laboratory  is  likely  to  be  the  teacher.  He  may  be 
an  extreme  conservative.  He  will  try  nothing  new.  For  years  he  has 
used  the  same  experiments  as  printed  in  the  laboratory  manual,  and 
he  cares  for  no  others. 

Little  pieces  of  the  Laboratory 
Even  the  small  syllables  of  our  key  word  have  meaning-  for  us  if  we 
study  them.  The  letters  Abor  are  Latin  for  "away  from  your  mouth" 
and  seem  to  warn  against  careless  tasting.  The  letters  lab  form  an 
old  Scotch  word  for  "your  share/'  so  do  your  share  of  the  work  and 
get  your  share  of  the  information. 

The  letters  la  form  a  French  interjection  of  surprise — there  may  be 
many  surprises  in  the  laboratory.  The  preposition  at  means  "in 
place,"  which  is  an  important  aspect  of  laboratory  housekeeping.  The 
preposition  to  implies  progress  toward  some  goal,  and  this  is  a  pur- 
pose in  your  laboratory  work. 

The  syllable  ry  in  Latin  indicates  a  place  where  things  are  made  and 
kept  for  use.  What  more  important  idea  exists  concerning  a  laboratory 
than  that  of  a  place  where  the  production  of  skills  and  knowledge  in 
science  is  the  chief  purpose. 

Using  Questions  Effectively.  More  emphasis  can  be  placed  on 
the  importance  of  words  and  ideas  when  questions  are  posed  by 
the  teacher  in  such  a  manner  that  memorization  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  formulate  answers.  There  is  an  art  in  asking  ques- 
tions which  will  bring  out  the  desired  information  and  at  the 
same  time  cause  pupils  to  do  reflective  thinking.  If  questions  are 
worded  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  following  ones,  there  will 
probably  be  little  thinking:  "Could  you  tell  us"?  or  "Who  will 
tell  us"  ?  Skillful  teachers  more  often  begin  questions  with 
"what,"  "why,"  "how,"  and  "when."  As  an  example  of  the  two 
approaches,  one  might  ask  "who  will  state  Ohm's  Law  ?" ;  but  a 
better  approach  might  be  'What  is  the  mathematical  statement 
of  Ohm's  Law?"  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  a  skillful 
teacher  will  answer  many  of  the  important  questions  with  other 
questions.  This  is  particularly  important  in  science,  where  the 
questioning  attitude  is  emphasized ;  and  this  is  really  what  scien- 
tists do:  they  put  questions  to  nature.  Generally,  when  a  scientist  i 
finds  the  answer  to  his  first  question,  a  dozen  others  equally  im- 
portant also  arise.  This  technique  received  strong  support  when 
Comenius,  the  seventeenth  century  educational  reformer,  said, 
"The  less  the  teacher  teaches,  the  more  the  learner  learns." 

To  illustrate  a  more  involved  type  of  question,  the  following 
example  in  chemistry  is  given.  This  question  might  be  asked  after 
the  pupils  had  become  familiar  with  gases,  air  pressure,  barome- 
ter readings,  temperature  scales,  and  the  metric  system.  Data  for  i 
this  problem  follow:  "A  Laboratory  Experiment  to  Determine 
the  Weight  of  22.4  Liters  of  Oxygen ;  weight  of  oxygen  collected 
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— 1700  cc;  temperature  of  gas — 24°C;  barometric  pressure — 
657.8  mm. ;  tension  of  aqueous  vapor — 22.2  mm. ;  corrected  baro- 
metric pressure — 657.8  mm.;  answer —  32.07  grams."  This  ex- 
periment was  performed  at  one  of  the  colleges  in  North  Carolina. 
The  question  which  might  be  asked  by  the  teacher  is :  "At  which 
of  the  following  colleges  was  this  experiment  performed?"  To 
make  a  better  presentation  of  the  question,  the  teacher  might 
draw  a  rectangle  on  the  board  to  represent  North  Carolina  and 
place  dots  in  the  appropriate  places  to  represent  Western  Caro- 
lina College,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Davidson  Col- 
lege, A  and  T  College,  Duke  University,  East  Carolina  College, 
and  Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College. 

If  questions  such  as  the  above  have  not  been  used  often  with 
the  science  class,  and  if  the  teaching  has  stressed  memorization 
of  isolated  facts,  the  pupils  will  be  somewhat  amazed  at  this 
approach.  If  questions  such  as  this  are  used  regularly  in  the 
science  class,  there  will  develop  within  the  pupils  the  desire  to 
comprehend  the  full  meanings  of  words  and  the  desire  to  organize 
these  words  so  that  ideas,  concepts,  and  principles  will  evolve. 

Quality  teaching  in  science  demands  that  pupils  understand 
what  they  read  and  what  they  hear ;  so,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
science  teacher  must  also  be  a  teacher  of  language  arts.  In  order 
to  understand  a  scientific  concept,  it  is  often  necessary  that  the 
science  teacher  assist  pupils  in  analyzing  the  exact  meaning  of 
words.  Exactness  in  the  communication  of  ideas  is  nowhere  more 
important  than  in  the  science  class;  so,  as  the  facts  of  science 
are  taught  and  as  scientific  techniques  are  emphasized,  the  effec- 
tive science  teacher,  of  necessity,  becomes  a  guardian  of  the 
language,  seeing  that  it  is  properly  understood  and  effectively 
used.  In  a  very  real  sense,  every  good  science  teacher  is  also  a 
teacher  of  English,  logic,  and  methods  of  problem  solving.  An 
understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  words  is  essential  if  pupils 
are  to  move  forward  in  science ;  and  this,  it  seems,  is  inescapably 
part  of  the  science  teacher's  responsibility  for  each  of  the  180 
days. 

Learning  Through  Problem-Solving.  Problem-solving  as  an 
approach  to  learning  has  gained  increasing  respect  through  the 
years,  not  only  by  teachers  of  science  but  by  many  other  teachers 
as  well.  In  a  sense,  problem-solving  is  a  way  of  teaching,  a  way  of 
thinking,  and  a  way  of  learning.  In  essence,  problem-solving  sug- 
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gests  the  bringing  together  of  all  pertinent  facts  which  might 
help  to  resolve  a  particular  question  or  problem.  This  involves 
searching  for  materials,  weighing  their  worth,  organizing  the 
facts,  reaching  and  verifying  conclusions.  In  problem-solving  are 
the  very  elements  of  the  scientific  attitude  toward  all  learning. 

In  the  spring  of  1950  the  entire  program  of  the  fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association  was  de- 
voted to  "Problem-Solving:  How  We  Learn."  For  three  days  the 
convention  participants  listened  to  discussions  on:  "Problem- 
Solving— What  Is  It?";  "Problem-Solving  Ability— How  Can  It 
Be  Acquired?";  "Effectiveness  of  Problem-Solving  Education — 
How  Can  It  Be  Evaluated  ?"  If  problem-solving  was  considered  so 
important  by  a  national  convention  of  science  teachers,  then,  it 
seems,  it  should  be  worthy  of  careful  study  by  all  science  teachers. 

When  learning  takes  place  there  is  change  in  behavior.  In 
science  classes,  during  this  period  of  180  days,  the  task  of  the 
teacher  is  to  work  with  all  pupils  so  that  changes  in  behavior  do 
take  place  and  so  that  pupils  are  guided  into  profitable  and  worth- 
while directions.  How  does  this  learning  take  place?  In  the  book 
The  Learning  of  Mathematics — Its  Theory  and  Practice,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1953,  p.  7  and  8,  there  is  an  excellent  discus- 
sion of  this  topic. 

At  the  start  of  learning  or  readjustment  of  behavior,  there  must  be 
a  situation  in  which  the  student  feels  a  need.  A  need  is  the  feeling 
of  the  organism  for  something  which  is  absent,  the  attainment  of 
which  will  tend  to  give  satisfaction.  The  situation  is  such  that  the 
student  is  motivated  to  satisfy  a  need.  This  creates  tensions  and 
drive  within  the  organism  which  impel  it  toward  its  goal.  Thus  the 
learner  is  spurred  to  physical  and  mental  action,  or  making  a  response. 
The  first  response  often  does  not  lead  to  the  goal;  he  runs  against  a 
barrier.  If  the  motivation  to  learn  is  strong  enough,  the  learner  seeks 
another  response  or  series  of  responses.  One  after  another  of  these 
responses  may  fail  to  lead  to  a  solution,  but  finally  he  selects  a  path 
of  action  that  reaches  the  goal.  He  has  solved  the  problem ;  he  is 
ready  to  readjust  his  total  behavior  in  this  situation.  He  may  go 
over  the  solution,  to  make  the  meaning  and  structure  more  precise,  and 
his  formulation  more  articulate;  to  make  the  whole  situation  more 
highly  differentiated  from  previous  learning,  and  more  generalized 
until  he  has  developed  a  new  pattern  of  behavior  that  will  function 
in  new  problems  containing  the  same  or  similar  situations.  He  has 
learned. 

Helping  students  to  learn  and  thus  bring  about  desirable 
changes  in  behavior  is  not  a  simple  job  that  can  be  left  to  chance, 
as  the  above  discussion  clearly  indicates.  The  first  problem-solv- 
ing situation  for  the  teacher  is  to  help  students  want  to  know 
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more  about  a  particular  topic.  If  there  are  27  pupils  in  a  biology 
class,  it  is  well  known  that  the  backgrounds,  interests,  and  ca- 
pacities will  vary  considerably ;  thus,  that  which  is  a  problem  to 
some  of  the  pupils  will  be  no  problem  to  others.  This  implies 
that,  though  the  teacher  may  begin  with  the  class  at  a  certain 
point,  within  a  few  days  there  will  be  a  wide  range  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  pupils.  If  worthwhile  problems  are  to  be  faced 
by  the  pupils,  the  teacher  will  have  to  make  extensive  use  of 
supplementary  books,  library  materials,  experimental  work,  and 
project  work.  The  use  of  these  techniques  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  provide  learning  situations  on  a  variety  of  levels ;  good  ques- 
tions will  aid  in  directing  individuals  or  groups  of  students  to 
investigate  particular  topics.  This  is  of  special  importance  for 
the  more  rapid  learners  in  the  class ;  and  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
the  concluding  statements  of  "A  Symposium  on  Science  Provi- 
sions for  the  Rapid  Learner,"  as  reported  in  the  November  1953 
issue  of  The  Science  Teacher.  Some  of  the  conclusions  mentioned 
in  this  article  follow: 

•  Subject  matter  of  increasing  difficulty  must  be  provided 
to  furnish  challenging  situations  and  to  encourage  the 
student  to  work  to  his  highest  capacity. 

•  The  generous  use  of  the  library  and  supplementary  ma- 
terials are  indicated  to  create  a  keen  interest  in  science. 

•  It  is  desirable  that  provision  be  available  for  extra  labor- 
atory work  and  the  opportunity  for  creative  project 
work. 

•  Reading  reports  and  the  science-writing  aspect  on  items 
of  special  interest  are  necessary  to  increase  the  wide 
range  of  activities  of  the  rapid  learner. 

•  The  rapid  learner  can  work  with  more  freedom  and 
should  assume  a  greater  responsibility  for  his  own  school 
activities. 

•  Hobby  activities  should  be  encouraged. 

•  Opportunities  to  assist  the  teacher  in  the  capacity  as 
laboratory  assistant  or  "science  dispensor"  give  the  rap- 
id learner  the  feeling  of  constructive  action  and  a  sense 
of  participation. 

•  A  close  relationship  between  a  teacher  acting  as  a  sci- 
ence advisor  and  the  rapid  learner  is  usually  productive 
in  the  more  advanced  areas  of  knowledge  and  encourages 
the  student  to  extend  himself. 
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In  most  discussions  concerning  science  education  two  terms 
continually  appear:  "interest"  and  "need."  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  terms;  the  only  trouble  with  them  is  the  very 
general  use  to  which  they  are  put.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  can 
do  a  bit  of  juggling  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  students 
need  what  the  teacher  has  been  teaching  all  the  time.  If  such  a 
conclusion  is  reached,  then  the  teacher  can  say  that  the  suggest- 
ed courses  of  study  presented  in  this  bulletin,  or  those  found 
in  many  other  publications,  supply  the  needs  and  interests  of  all  1 
the  students  taking  science.  If  this  were  true,  then  many  of  the  i 
problems  facing  teachers  and  students  could  be  easily  solved.  . 
But,  the  carefully  planned  structural  organization  of  science 
education  is  not  as  important  as  what  the  teacher  and  pupils  do  i 
daily  in  the  classroom  for  the  180  days  of  the  school  year.  It  is 
possible  to  have  a  completely  planned  program  in  science  with  i 
all  the  supplies,  equipment,  books,  and  motion  pictures  and  still 
fail  in  the  educational  task.  As  has  been  said,  "Where  we  are  3 
going  in  science  education  depends  on  whether  we  are  drifting  \ 
or  whether  we  have  a  head  of  steam  to  take  us  where  we  want  \ 
to  go."  This  suggests  that  the  science  teacher  must  fix  firmly  in 
his  mind  several  important  goals  toward  which  he  will  strive  at 
all  times  as  he  works  with  his  students.  This  cannot  be  done  un- 
less the  teacher  also  has  a  picture  of  what  science  is ;  that 
"stripped  of  all  but  its  bare  essentials,  science  becomes  nothing 
more  than  a  method  of  discovering  new  facts ;  and  since  no 
single  fact  can  exist  alone,  science  must,  of  necessity,  lead  to  the  i 
discovery  of  new  relationships."  Or,  as  Dr.  Conant  has  said,  "We 
shall  define  science  as  a  series  of  concepts  or  conceptual  schemes  s 
(theories)  arising  out  of  experiment  or  observation  and  leading: 
to  new  experiments  and  observations." 

To  provide  teachers  with  a  base  for  the  development  of  their 
own  ideas  about  goals  of  science  education,  the  following  sugges- 
tions by  Curtis  in  the  article,  "Basic  Principles  of  Science  Teach- 
ing," The  Science  Teacher,  National  Science  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  March  1943,  are  presented : 

•  The  fundamental  basis  for  determining  the  objectives 
of  every  science  course  'as  indeed  of  every  course  in  ev- 
ery field'  is  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  TRAIN- 
ING that  the  course  is  intended  to  provide. 

•  The  stated  objectives  of  any  science  course  are  appro- 
priate only  if  the  means  by  which  they  can  be  imple- 
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merited  have  already  been  devised,  or  can,  with  reason- 
able certainty,  be  invented. 

•  Science  education  at  every  level  should  be  organized  and 
presented  so  as  to  develop  skills  in  reflective  thinking 
and  problem-solving. 

•  Science  education  at  every  level  should  be  organized  and 
presented  so  as  to  stimulate,  guide,  and  develop  scien- 
tific interests,  attitudes,  and  appreciations. 

•  The  achievement  of  every  objective  of  science  must  be- 
gin with  the  building  of  understandings. 

•  The  facts  that  are  introduced  into  a  science  course  or 
are  planned  for  discovery  in  it,  should  be  primarily  se- 
lected so  as  to  facilitate  the  development  of  understand- 
ing of  scientific  principles  or  generalizations. 

•  The  essential  materials  to  be  taught  in  any  course  should 
be  rigorously  limited  to  an  amount  that  can  be  taught 
thoroughly. 

•  Meaningful  learning  starts  with  a  problem  in  the  learn- 
er's mind  and  involves  exploration  and  discovery  by  the 
learner. 

•  In  every  science  course,  use  should  be  made  of  both  the 
inductive  method  and  the  deductive  method  of  teaching. 

•  In  harmony  with  the  democratic  conception  of  educa- 
tion, every  individual  is  entitled  to  his  just  share  of 
attention  and  effort  directed  toward  developing  his  max- 
imal potentialities. 

•  Evaluation  must  be  continuous,  not  only  the  evaluation 
of  pupil  achievement,  but  also  the  evaluation  of  the  ap- 
propriateness and  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  methods, 
procedures,  and  devices  employed. 

•  Since,  in  learning  as  in  practically  every  other  endeavor, 
.  an  individual's  most  valuable  assets  are  time  and  energy, 

the  learning  experiences  should  be  planned  to  achieve 
the  desired  goals  with  the  maximum  economy  of  time 
and  effort. 

•  Optimally  effective  group  learning  is  possible  in  a  class 
only  when  its  members  are  brought  to  realize  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  class  activities  is  both  a  privilege  and 
an  obligation. 

•  Effective  teaching  is  achieved  through  the  use  of  a  vari- 
ety of  materials  and  procedures.  Psychologists  affirm 
that  we  become  defeated  not  so  much  by  continued  hard 
work,  as  by  the  monotony  of  unvaried  work. 

If  the  development  of  problem-solving  abilities,  which  includes 
critical  and  reflective  thinking,  is  an  important  goal  in  science 
education,  the  teacher  should  have  a  grasp  as  to  what  is  involved 
in  this  matter  and  should  have  a  guide  of  some  type  to  use  in 
checking  his  progress  and  that  of  the  students  toward  this  goal. 
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The  previous  discussion  brings  out  many  of  the  factors  which 
are  related  to  work  involved  in  the  problem-solving  process.  A 
very  detailed  analysis  of  this  aspect  of  learning  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Darrell  Barnard  of  New  York  University  and  Dr.  Ells- 
worth Obourn  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The  title  of  this 
report  is  "An  Analysis  and  Check  List  on  the  Problem-Solving 
Objective";  it  has  been  printed  as  Circular  No.  481  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  section  dealing  with 
"The  Inventory  of  Problem-Solving  Practice"  is  given  here  with 
the  hope  it  will  be  of  value  to  teachers  in  determining  how  well 
science  pupils  have  progressed  in  this  area  of  instruction  and  in  , 
determining  ways  to  strengthen  the  science  program  for  the 
following  year: 

A.  Sensing  and  Denning  Problems 
To  what  extent  do  you: 

1.  help  pupils  sense  situations  involving  personal  and  social  problems?  f 

2.  help  pupils  recognize  specific  problems  in  these  situations? 

3.  help  pupils  in  isolating  the  single  major  idea  of  a  problem? 

4.  help  pupils  state  problems  as  definite  and  concrete  questions? 

5.  help  pupils  pick  out  and  define  the  key  words  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem? 

6.  help  pupils  evaluate  problems  in  terms  of  personal  and  social  I 
needs? 

7.  help  pupils  to  be  aware  of  the  exact  meaning  of  word  groups 
and  shades  of  meaning  of  words  in  problems  involving  the 
expression  of  ideas? 

8.  present  overview  lessons  to  raise  significant  problems? 

9.  permit  pupils  to  discuss  possible  problems  for  study? 

10.   encourage   personal    interviews    about   problems    of  individual 
interest? 

B.  Collecting  Evidence  on  Problems 
To  what  extent  do  you: 

1.  provide  a  wide  variety  of  sources  of  information? 

2.  help  pupils  develop  skill  in  using  reference  sources? 

3.  help  pupils  develop  skill  in  note  taking? 

4.  help  pupils  develop  skill  in  using  reading  aids  in  books? 

5.  help  pupils  evaluate  information  pertinent  to  the  problem? 

6.  provide  laboratory  demonstrations  for  collecting  evidence  on  a 
problem? 

7.  provide  controlled  experiments  for  collecting  evidence  on  a 
problem? 

8.  help  pupils  develop  skill  in  interviewing  to  secure  evidence  on  a 
problem? 

9.  provide  for  using  community  resources  in  securing  evidence  on  a 
problem? 

10.  provide  for  using  visual  aids  in  securing  evidence  on  a  problem? 

11.  evaluate  the  pupils'  ability  for  collecting  evidence  on  a  problem 
as  carefully  as  you  evaluate  their  knowledge  of  facts? 

C.  Organizing  Evidence  on  Problems 
To  what  extent  do  you: 

1.  help  pupils  develop  skill  in  arranging  data? 

2.  help  pupils  develop  skill  in  making  graphs  of  data? 
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3.  help  pupils  make  use  of  deductive  reasoning  in  areas  best  suited? 

4.  provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to  make  summaries  of  data? 

5.  help  pupils  distinguish  relevant  from  irrelevant  data? 

6.  provide  opportunity  for  pupils  to  make  outlines  of  data? 

7.  evaluate  the  pupils'  ability  to  organize  evidence  on  a  problem  as 
carefully  as  you  evaluate  their  knowledge  of  facts? 

D.  Interpreting  Evidence  on  Problems 
To  what  extent  do  you : 

1.  help  pupils  select  the  important  ideas  related  to  the  problem? 

2.  help  pupils  identify  the  different  relationships  which  may  exist 
between  the  important  ideas? 

3.  help  pupils  see  the  consistencies  and  weaknesses  in  data? 

4.  help  pupils  state  relationships  as  generalizations  which  may  serve 
as  hypotheses? 

5.  evaluate  the  pupils'  ability  to  interpret  evidence  as  carefully  as 
you  evaluate  their  knowledge  of  facts? 

E.  Selecting  and  Testing  Hypotheses 
To  what  extent  do  you: 

1.  help  pupils  judge  the  significance  or  pertinence  of  data  for  the 
immediate  problem? 

2.  help  pupils  check  hypotheses  with  recognized  authorities? 

3.  help  pupils  make  inferences  from  facts  and  observations? 

4.  help  pupils  devise  controlled  experiments  suitable  for  testing 
hypotheses? 

5.  help  pupils  recognize  and  formulate  assumptions  basic  to  a  given 
hypotheses? 

6.  help  pupils  recheck  data  for  possible  errors  in  interpretation? 

7.  evaluate  the  pupils'  ability  for  selecting  and  testing  hypotheses 
as  carefully  as  you  evaluate  their  knowledge  of  facts? 

F.  Formulating  Conclusions 
To  what  extent  do  you: 

1.  help  pupils  formulate  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  tested  evidence? 

2.  help  pupils  evaluate  their  conclusions  in  the  light  of  the  assump- 
tions they  set  up  for  the  problem? 

3.  help  pupils  apply  their  conclusions  to  new  situations? 

4.  evaluate  the  pupils'  ability  to  formulate  conclusions  as  carefully 
as  you  evaluate  their  knowledge  of  facts?" 

Rewards  of  Quality  Teaching.  In  studying  the  vast  array  of 
material  which  is  being  written  about  the  teaching  of  science, 
one  might  conclude  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  average  person 
to  direct  effectively  the  science  activities  of  secondary  pupils  for 
180  days.  Though  the  task  is  quite  inclusive  and  though  skill  is 
needed  to  do  the  job,  a  person  with  a  good  background  in  the 
fields  he  is  teaching,  with  a  keen  interest  in  boys  and  girls  of 
high  school  age,  with  an  understanding  of  the  important  goals  in 
science  education,  and  with  an  intense  desire  to  do  a  good  job, 
will  find  that  science  teaching  can  be  challenging,  fascinating, 
and  successful.  If  one  does  not  know  exactly  where  to  begin,  he 
might  start  with  this  idea  as  expressed  by  Butler  in  the  book, 
The  Improvement  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondanj  School,  The 
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University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1954,  p.  149 :  "Pu- 
pils are  stockholders  in  the  learning  enterprise.  In  one  respect, 
that  of  possessing  energy,  they  own  all  the  stock.  The  teacher 
is  a  director.  Unless  energy  is  released,  no  learning  can  take 
place." 

Quality  teaching  in  science  every  day  in  the  year  will  bring 
satisfaction  to  teacher  and  pupils  alike.  Not  only  will  pupils  ac- 
quire valuable  scientific  information,  but  they  will  learn  much 
about  thorough,  careful  techniques  of  work.  In  addition,  many 
of  them  will  be  so  fascinated  by  science  and  by  their  progress  in 
it  that  they  will  continue  its  study  after  high  school  days.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  scientific  attitude  toward  all  learn- 
ing and  toward  all  life  will  become  the  possession  of  many  pupils. 
What  greater  service  can  any  teacher  render?  What  greater  re- 
ward can  any  teacher  expect? 
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Courses  of  Study  in  Science 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  various  courses  of  study  given  on  the  following  pages 
can  do  much  to  lift  science  instruction  to  a  higher  level;  or 
they  can  prove  to  be  as  barren  as  a  rock  in  the  desert.  The  out- 
come will  depend  on  how  the  material  is  used  with  high  school 
students. 

Foremost  in  determining  the  manner  in  which  the  sugges- 
tions presented  in  this  bulletin  will  be  used  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  teacher.  No  person  can  expect  to  raise  boys  and  girls 
from  one  level  of  science  learning  to  a  higher  plane  of  under- 
standing and  appreciating  science  unless  he  has  a  clear  picture 
of  the  road  he  wishes  the  boys  and  girls  to  travel  and  unless ! 
he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  field  of  study  that  will  enable  him  to ) 
direct  the  learning  experiences  in  the  proper  direction.  A  printed  i 
course  of  study  cannot  provide  this  vital  part  of  instruction — 
it  is  a  bare  skelton  which  has  no  life.  To  translate  the  facts  of 
science  into  a  pulsating  and  vibrant  curriculum,  the  teacher 
must  add  the  life  giving  properties  of  body  and  feeling.  The 
teacher's  beliefs  about  the  value  of  true  scientific  work,  clearly 
organized  in  his  mind,  will  give  the  energy  and  power  to  initiate 
this  work. 

A  quick  survey  of  the  four  suggested  courses  of  study  in-i 
eluded  in  this  publication  will  reveal  that  they  are  organized 
on  the  unit-problem  basis,  consisting  of  basic  concepts  of  science  j 
expressed  in  question  form.  Will  the  reading  of  one  of  the  j 
problems  automatically  assure  that  the  student  will  accept  this  j 
as  an  investigation  on  which  he  wishes  to  start  work  immedi-  j 
ately?  All  should  agree  the  answer  is  "No."  Problems  are  an 
individual  matter.  What  is  a  problem  to  one  student  will  be  j 
no  problem  to  the  student  sitting  in  the  next  seat;  he  mighl 
know  the  answer  already ;  he  might  not  be  stirred  in  the  leasl  j 
by  reading  the  question  or  by  hearing  it  presented  to  the  class  i 
Thus  the  job  of  putting  life  into  the  problem  becomes  a  majoi 
responsibility  of  the  teacher.  He  must  use  all  of  his  resource; 
to  stimulate  his  students  to  the  point  where  they  feel  the  prob 
lem  is  something  about  which  they  wish  to  learn  more,  an( 
which  they  wish  to  attack  from  several  points  of  view.  If  thi 
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degree  of  motivation  is  reached  for  many  of  the  students  in  a 
class,  the  teacher  can  consider  this  phase  of  the  work  well  done. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  a  teacher  might  find  that  many  of  the 
students  do  not  consider  as  real  problems  Newton's  Three  Laws 
of  Motion,  the  laws  of  freely  falling  bodies,  and  terminal  and 
escape  velocity.  But  the  scene  might  be  changed  by  a  brief, 
provocative  discussion  of  the  speed  of  18,000  miles  per  hour 
that  satellites  must  obtain  if  they  are  to  stay  in  their  orbits 
around  the  earth.  The  feeling  that  one  would  like  to  generate 
might  be  compared  to  that  of  a  person  waiting  for  a  satellite 
to  be  fired.  One  can  look  out  of  the  control  tower  and  the  "field 
is  clear  and  motionless.  Months  and  years  of  work  rush  to  a 
climax  just  seconds  away.  The  strange  quiet  is  interrupted  only 
by  the  regular  booming  of  the  loudspeaker.  It  calls  out:  Tour, 
three,  two,  one  .  .  .  Fire!'  A  finger  jabs  a  firing  switch,  and  on 
a  distant  launching  platform  things  begin  to  happen  fast.  From 
a  needle-nosed  cylinder  seven  stories  high,  power  cords  are 
ejected  like  great  black  snakes.  Scalding  steam  bursts  out  in 
all  directions,  and  a  blinding  blast  of  white-hot  flame  sears 
the  ground.  The  thunderous  roar  is  ear-splitting.  At  first  slowly, 
then  with  gathering  speed,  13  tons  of  burning  gases  force  a 
huge  rocket  away  from  its  launching  stand.  In  seconds,  it  is  a 
blazing  streak  far  above  the  observers.  Operation  Vanguard 
has  begun!"* 

A  teacher  does  not  have  to  be  a  dramatic  actor  in  front  of 
the  class,  but  he  does  have  to  add  life  to  the  skeleton  of  a 
course  of  study.  One  might  say  the  textbook  will  do  this.  Un- 
fortunately, courses  built  on  textbooks  alone  will  always  be 
behind  the  times,  for  books  cannot  keep  up  with  the  swift 
march  of  science.  For  these  courses  to  be  kept  up-to-date  and 
to  arouse  the  inquiring  minds  of  students,  they  must  include 
some  of  the  wealth  of  materials  which  flow  forth  each  day 
from  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  motion  pictures,  radio 
and  television.  But  the  inclusion  of  all  these  materials  in  the 
classroom  will  not  assure  that  the  course  of  study  will  emerge 
from  lifelessness  to  life.  The  teacher  must  add  the  necessary 
ingredients  of  interpretation,  probing  questions  and  dissatis- 
faction with  present  knowledge  of  the  topic  under  consideration. 

Some  life  can  be  added  to  the  skeleton  if  high  school  science 
teachers  will  meet  periodically  with  the  7th  and  8th  grade 

*The  Story  of  IGY,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  New  York. 
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science  teachers  and  principals  to  discuss  and  plan  the  program 
for  six  years  instead  of  following  a  common  practice  of  every 
teacher  doing  what  he  thinks  is  best.  Interest  can  be  rapidly 
decreased  by  student  reaction  of  the  type:  "We  did  the  experi- 
ment on  air  pressure  in  the  7th  grade;  why  do  we  have  to  do 
the  same  thing  each  year?"  Needless  and  useless  repetition 
can  deaden  a  course  in  a  matter  of  days.  All  should  agree  that 
no  main  scientific  concept  can  be  fully  learned  in  the  period 
of  a  day,  a  week,  a  year,  or  probably  twelve  years,  or  a  life- 
time. Recurring  attacks  on  an  important  problem  should  be 
planned.  Nevertheless,  the  approach  must  be  different  at  differ- 
ent learning  levels,  and  this  problem  can  be  partially  solved 
by  intergroup  planning.  For  example,  the  9th  grade  course  of 
study  is  planned  as  "Man  and  His  Physical  World."  This  is 
not  the  typical  General  Science  Course  and  so  this  change 
will  affect  the  work  done  in  grades  seven  and  eight.  If  the 
teachers  in  these  three  grades  take  a  careful  look  at  what  the 
students  should  accomplish  during  the  junior  high  school  period, 
meaningful  work  can  be  developed  which  will  keep  alive  the 
curiosity  of  the  students.  Even  though  this  practice  is  followed, 
it  must  be  realized  that  all  students  on  a  particular  grade  level 
will  not  read  equally  well,  use  numbers  with  equal  facility,  think 
equally  well,  write  and  speak  with  the  same  facility,  or  under- 
stand scientific  concepts  to  the  same  degree. 

The  course  of  study  can  cause  a  higher  level  of  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  students  if  the  many  facts  and  ideas 
presented  can  be  incorporated  into  larger  scientific  concepts, 
principles  and  generalizations.  For  example,  the  learning  of 
the  students  in  biology  can  result  in  only  fragmentary  ideas 
concerning  energy  and  food.  If  students  are  given  proper  guid- 
ance and  direction  in  their  study,  they  should  arrive  at  a  major  | 
principle  such  as  the  following:  "The  energy  which  makes 
possible  the  activity  of  most  living  things  comes  at  first  from 
the  sun  and  is  secured  by  the  organism  through  the  oxidation 
of  food  within  its  body."  Another  example  in  the  biological 
sciences  is:  "Carbon  dioxide  set  free  during  the  respiration  of 
both  plants  and  animals  is  absorbed  by  plants  and  used  as  a 
raw  material  of  photosynthesis."  The  same  condition  holds 
true  for  the  physical  sciences.  As  a  result  of  the  work  in 
chemistry  over  a  period  of  time,  a  student  might  organize  his  ■ 
learning  into  a  principle  stated  in  this  manner:  "Every  pure 
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sample  of  any  substance,  whether  simple  or  compound,  under 
the  same  conditions  will  show  the  same  physical  properties 
and  the  same  chemical  behavior." 

This  point  of  view  has  been  expressed  in  a  clear  and  con- 
cise manner  by  Curtis  in  the  article,  "Basic  Principles  of 
Science  Teaching"  published  in  The  Science  Teacher  of  March 
1953.  His  fifth  point  in  this  discussion  is:  "The  achieving  of 
every  objective  of  science  must  begin  with  the  building  of 
understandings."  In  this  discussion,  Curtis  points  out  there 
are  three  levels  of  understanding:  (1)  the  learning  of  facts, 
which  is  considered  the  lowest  level;  (2)  understandings  of 
scientific  principles  or  generalizations  by  means  of  factual  in- 
formation organized  in  meaningful  ways;  (3)  synthesis  of 
facts  and  principles  into  broad  understandings.  To  illustrate 
this  third  level,  Curtis  gives  examples  such  as  the  terms  "sani- 
tation," "the  living  world."  and  "the  atomic  age." 

In  this  article,  Curtis  goes  on  to  say:  "A  brief  assaying  of 
the  functional  potentialities  of  the  three  levels  seems  now  in 
order;  facts  are  the  fundamental  and  indispensable  materials 
of  all  science  training.  This  statement  holds  true  whether  the 
learner  gains  the  facts  through  his  own  experimenting  and 
observing,  or  learns  them  vicariously  through  reading.  Yet, 
of  the  millions  of  available  facts,  only  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage are  in  themselves  worth  knowing  for  their  potentially 
functional  values.  .  .  . 

"But  granted  that  certain  facts  do  possess  potentially  func- 
tional values,  these  values  usually  depend  on  the  precise  accu- 
racy with  which  they  can  be  recalled.  And  it  is  distressingly 

!  true  that  the  keen  edge  of  factual  knowledge  quickly  becomes 

\  chilled,  if  the  facts  are  not  frequently  reviewed.  Probably  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  purely  factual 

|  information  taught  in  science  courses  is  provided  by  the  find- 
ings of  epoch-making  studies  by  Tyler  and  others.  The  pooled 

|  results  of  these  researches  revealed  that  within  a  year  after 
high-school  pupils  and  college  students  had  completed  courses 
in  science,  they  had  forgotten  as  much  as  77  percent  of  the 

j  facts  that  they  knew  upon  completing  those  courses.  The  in- 
escapable conclusion  from  such  findings  would  seem  to  be  that 
a  course  that  emphasizes  the  mere  learning  of  scientific  facts 
as  an  end  in  itself,  is  likely  to  prove  subsequently  to  have  been 
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almost  a  complete  waste  of  teachers'  and  pupils'  time  and 
energy. 

"In  contrast,  however,  with  the  rapid  and  extensive  forgetting 
of  facts  is  the  high  degree  of  retention  of  the  ability  to  apply 
mastered  scientific  principles.  The  series  of  studies  just  cited 
produced  substantial  evidence  supporting  this  statement.  In 
the  same  period  during  which  the  subjects  had  forgotten  most 
of  the  facts  that  they  had  learned  in  the  various  courses,  they 
had  suffered  little  or  no  loss  of  ability  to  apply  principles.  In 
fact,  three  years  after  the  end  of  one  course,  the  students  had 
forgotten  on  the  average  about  72  percent  of  the  factual  in- 
formation, but  they  had  gained  58  percent  in  their  ability  to 
apply  principles.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  ability  to  apply 
scientific  principles  is  retained  is  that,  if  a  person  thoroughly 
understands  a  scientific  principle  he  is  continually  identifying 
situations  in  which  he  can  apply  it." 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  every  science  teacher  faces  is  how 
to  cover  all  the  material  that  is  suggested  in  a  course  of  study 
or  all  the  material  that  is  presented  in  a  textbook.  In  many 
situations  this  cannot  be  done;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  this 
be  attempted.  What  is  far  more  important  is  that  students 
have  a  good  grasp  of  the  material  which  is  studied  in  a  class. 
The  press  of  time  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  scientific  ma- 
terial should  not  cause  one  to  hurry  to  the  extent  that  a  large 
number  of  the  class  have  only  a  hazy  idea  of  the  concepts  being 
studied.  If  a  job  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well. 

Other  portions  of  this  bulletin  present  techniques  and  ma- 
terials that  might  be  used  to  make  this  skeleton  into  a  subject 
which  will  become  alive  to  the  students.  What  is  used  will  vary 
with  each  teacher  because  of  differences  in  interests,  abilities 
and  training.  The  suggestions  is  made  that  all  teachers  survey 
their  capacities  and  use  their  strengths  at  all  times  while  cor- 
recting certain  weaknesses  that  might  be  causing  the  course 
to  be  somewhat  "dead." 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  NINTH  GRADE  SCIENCE 

Man  and  His  Physical  World 

Unit  One:  What  Does  a  Trip  into  the  World  of  Atoms 
Reveal  ? 

1.  What  does  a  trip  into  history  tell  us  about  the  changing 
ideas  of  matter? 

2.  What  is  our  modern  picture  of  atoms? 

3.  What  are  the  differences  between  chemical  reactions  and 
nuclear  reactions  ? 

4.  How  does  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  help  in  the  work 
around  the  house? 

5.  How  does  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  help  the  farmer  in 
his  work  ? 

6.  What  industries  in  the  community  are  dependent  on  some 
form  of  chemical  change  to  make  their  products? 

7.  A  brief  look  at  the  human  body  reveals  what  about  its 
chemical  composition  and  chemical  changes? 

8.  What  experimental  work  can  be  performed  to  explain  some 
of  the  theories  concerning  matter? 

Unit  Two:  How  is  the  Work  of  the  World  Done? 

1 .  How  are  energy,  force  and  work  related  to  each  other  ? 

2.  What  is  work  and  how  is  it  measured? 

3.  How  are  the  various  simple  machines  used  to  do  work? 

4.  How  has  the  life  of  man  been  affected  by  machines? 

5.  Why  are  petroleum,  coal  and  water  such  important  mate- 
rials to  man? 

6.  How  has  man  satisfied  his  need  for  more  and  more  horse- 
power ? 

7.  How  are  electrons  obtained  to  do  work? 

8.  What  is  the  relation  between  magnets,  magnetism  and 
electric  motors? 

9.  How  is  electricity  used  to  do  the  many  jobs  around  the 
house? 

10.  What  experimental  work  can  be  performed  to  clarify  our 
thinking  on  energy,  force  and  work  ? 
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Unit  Three:  How  Has  Science  Improved  Communications 
in  the  Modern  World? 

1.  What  is  sound  and  how  do  we  hear  it? 

2.  What  is  light  and  how  is  it  changed  into  sight? 

3.  How  are  messages  sent  by  wire  and  by  wireless  ? 

4.  How  do  we  reproduce  images  and  sound  on  film? 

5.  How  does  the  radio  work  ? 

6.  What  is  television  and  how  does  it  work? 

7.  What  project  or  experimental  work  can  be  performed  to 
clarify  some  of  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  com- 
munication ? 

8.  What  does  a  field  trip  to  the  local  telephone  office,  radio 
or  TV  station  reveal  about  communications  in  your  com- 
munity? 

Unit  Four:  How  Has  the  Face  of  the  Land  Changed  over 
Vast  Periods  of  Time? 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  beliefs  about  the  formation  of  the 
planet  earth? 

2.  How  were  the  mountains  born  and  then  worn  away? 

3.  How  has  wind,  water  and  ice  changed  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 

4.  What  stories  do  fossils  tell  us  about  our  planets? 

5.  How  are  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  changing  the  face  of 
the  land  ? 

6.  How  does  the  force  of  gravity  affect  our  planet? 

7.  How  has  the  face  of  North  Carolina  changed  over  the  eons 
of  time? 

8.  What  are  the  major  geological  formations  of  North  Caro- 
lina? 

9.  How  have  the  soils  of  North  Carolina  been  formed? 

10.  What  are  the  important  metals  and  non-metals  found  in 
the  State? 

11.  How  can  one  identify  some  of  the  more  common  rocks  and 
minerals  found  in  the  State  ? 

12.  How  have  the  various  geologic  resources  affected  indus- 
tries in  the  State? 

13.  How  are  the  water  resources  interrelated  to  other  renew- 
able resources  in  the  State? 
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Unit  Five  :  How  Has  Man  Begun  to  Understand  the  Earth's 
Weather? 

1.  What  has  man  learned  about  the  make-up  of  the  earth's 
canopy  of  air  and  its  upkeep? 

2.  How  does  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  spinning  of  the 
planet  earth  affect  this  ocean  of  air? 

3.  Under  what  conditions  do  atmospheric  storms  develop? 

4.  How  are  the  changing  conditions  in  the  atmosphere  meas- 
ured? 

5.  What  do  examinations  of  weather  reports  and  visits  to 
weather  bureaus  tell  us  about  weather  prediction? 

6.  What  are  the  effects  of  climate  upon  plant  life,  animals, 
man  and  industry? 

7.  How  does  weather  and  climate  vary  in  different  sections  of 
North  Carolina? 

8.  What  project  or  experimental  work  can  be  performed  to 
clarify  some  of  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the 
study  of  weather? 

Unit  Six:  What  Does  a  Voyage  into  Space  with  the 
Astronomers  Reveal? 

1.  What  instruments  has  man  developed  to  extend  his  vision 
into  space? 

2.  What  has  been  discovered  about  the  place  of  the  earth  in 
its  galaxy,  the  milky  way? 

3.  How  has  man's  ideas  on  the  size  of  the  universe  changed? 

4.  How  do  the  members  of  the  solar  system  differ  in  appear- 
ance, structure  and  movement? 

5.  What  causes  night  and  day  and  seasons? 

6.  How  are  different  positions  on  the  earth's  surface  located? 

7.  By  the  use  of  appropriate  star  maps,  what  stars  and  con- 
stellations can  be  identified  during  the  year? 

Unit  Seven  :  What  Part  Does  Water  Play  in  the  Life  of  a 
Community? 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  water? 

2.  How  do  towns  and  cities  obtain  ample  supplies  of  water  ? 

3.  How  is  water  made  safe  for  use? 
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4.  What  are  some  of  the  impurities  found  in  water  and  how 
are  some  removed  ? 

5.  What  have  forests  to  do  with  water  supply? 

6.  What  is  known  about  the  ground  water  resources  of  North 
Carolina  ? 

7.  What  is  known  about  the  surface  water  resources  in  North 
Carolina  ? 

8.  How  do  the  various  industries  in  North  Carolina  use  water  ? 

9.  How  can  the  water  resources  of  North  Carolina  be  used  to 
greater  advantage? 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  TENTH  GRADE  BIOLOGY 


Man  and  His  Biological  World 

Unit  One:  What  Is  A  Study  of  Life? 

A.  What  are  the  differences  between  living  and  non-living 
things  ? 

B.  What  are  the  various  specialized  areas  of  biological  work? 

C.  How  does  one  carry  on  problem-solving  in  the  life-sciences  ? 

D.  What  is  the  nature  of  experimental  work? 

E.  What  materials  and  resources  are  available  in  the  school 
to  pursue  the  study  of  life  and  how  can  they  best  be  used  ? 

F.  What  does  a  brief  survey  of  the  immediate  environment 
reveal  about  plant  and  animal  life? 

G.  How  has  man  affected  the  environment? 

H.  What  are  some  major  problems  facing  man  that  might  be 
solved  by  more  research  in  biological  science  or  by  better 
application  of  knowledge  available? 

I.  A  field  trip  in  the  late  afternoon  or  on  weekends  raised 
what  important  questions  for  future  study? 

Reminder: 

A.  Are  students  beginning  to  raise  important  questions  ? 

B.  What  is  the  range  in  abilities,  interests  and  achievement 
of  the  students. 

C.  Is  consideration  being  given  to  the  use  of  student-assist- 
ants? 

Unit  Two:  How  Are  Living  Things  Alike? 

A.  What  are  the  building  blocks  of  living  things  ? 

B.  Examination  of  a  number  of  prepared  slides  reveal  what  ? 

C.  How  are  slides  of  cells  prepared? 

D.  What  is  an  atom,  molecule  and  compound? 

E.  What  are  isotopes  and  radioisotopes? 

F.  Of  what  is  protoplasm  composed? 

G.  What  are  tissues  and  organs? 

H.  How  do  living  things  secure  their  energy? 

I.  After  observing  one-celled  plants  and  animals  under  the 
microscope  and  by  careful  observation  of  larger  plants  and 
animals,  what  life  functions  are  carried  on  by  all  ? 
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Reminder: 

A.  Have  all  students  become  familiar  with  microscope  or 
microprojector  or  both? 

B.  Are  students  learning  to  do  research  work  in  the  library? 

C.  Have  experiments  been  started  which  illustrate  the  use  of 
controls  ? 

D.  Is  careful  consideration  being  given  to  the  use  of  various 
techniques  in  the  teaching  process  ? 


Unit  Three:  How  Are  Living  Things  Different? 

A.    What  kinds  of  plants  are  there  ? 

1.  Seed  Plants 

(a)  What  is  the  habitat  of  these  plants  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  structure  of  these  plants? 

(c)  What  is  the  physiology  of  these  plants? 

(d)  Of  what  economic  importance  are  they  to  man? 

(e)  A  survey  of  the  local  school  community  reveals  i 
what  about  their  number  and  distribution? 

(1)  Gymnosperms 

(2)  Angiosperms — monocotyledons,  dicotyledons 

2.  Ferns  and  Their  Relatives 

(a)  What  is  the  habitat  of  these  plants? 

(b)  What  is  the  structure  of  these  plants? 

(c)  What  is  the  physiology  of  these  plants? 

(d)  Of  what  economic  importance  are  they  to  man? 

(e)  A  survey  of  the  local  school  community  reveals 
what  about  their  number  and  distribution? 

(1)  Ferns 

(2)  Horsetails 

(3)  Club  mosses 

3.  Mosses  and  Their  Relatives 

(a)  What  is  the  habitat  of  these  plants? 

(b)  What  is  the  structure  of  these  plants? 

(c)  What  is  the  physiology  of  these  plants? 

(d)  Of  what  economic  importance  are  they  to  man? 

(e)  A  survey  of  the  local  school  community  reveals 
what  about  their  number  and  distribution? 

(1)  Liverworts 

(2)  Mosses 
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4.  The  Simplest  Plants 

(a)  What  is  the  habitat  of  these  plants? 

(b)  What  is  the  structure  of  these  plants? 

(c)  What  is  the  physiology  of  these  plants? 

(d)  Of  what  economic  importance  are  they  to  man  ? 
(d)  A  survey  of  the  local  school  community  reveals 

what  about  their  number  and  distribution? 

(1)  Algae 

(2)  Fungi 

B.    What  kinds  of  animals  are  there? 

1.  Animals  with  Backbones 

(a)  Where  do  they  live? 

(b)  How  do  they  live? 

(c)  A  survey  of  the  local  school  community  reveals 
what  about  their  number  and  distribution? 

(d)  Of  what  economic  importance  are  they  to  man? 

(1)  Mammals 

(2)  Birds 

(3)  Reptiles 

(4)  Amphibians 

(5)  Fish 

2.  Animals  Without  Backbones 

(a)  Where  do  they  live? 

(b)  How  do  they  live? 

(c)  A  survey  of  the  local  school  community  reveals 
what  about  their  number  and  distribution? 

(d)  Of  what  economic  importance  are  they  to  man? 

(1)  Insects  and  their  relatives 

(2)  Spiny-skinned  animals 

(3)  Soft-bodied  animals 

(4)  Worms 

(5)  Jellyfish 

(6)  Sponges 

(7)  Protozoa 

Reminder: 

A.  Have  those  students  with  a  keen  interest  in  collecting  and 
classification  been  encouraged  to  go  much  farther  with 
the  work  than  the  class  as  a  whole? 

B.  Have  a  number  of  the  students  decided  to  carry  on  a  sim- 
ple research  project? 
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C.    Are  the  rapid  learners  as  well  as  the  average  and  slow 
groups  being  encouraged  to  work  at  their  level  of  ability? 

Unit  Four:  How  Do  Living  Things  Maintain  Themselves? 

A.  How  Do  Higher  Plants  Live  and  Reproduce? 

1.  What  is  the  general  structure  of  a  seed  plant — the 
roots,  stems  and  leaves? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  osmosis? 

3.  How  do  green  plants  manufacture  food? 

4.  What  are  sugars,  starches,  fats  and  oils,  proteins? 

5.  What  are  the  amino  acids? 

6.  How  is  respiration  carried  on  in  a  seed  plant  ? 

7.  How  is  nutrition  carried  on  in  a  seed  plant? 

8.  How  is  excretion  carried  on  in  a  seed  plant  ? 

9.  How  is  motion  carried  on  in  a  seed  plant  ? 

10.  How  is  circulation  carried  on  in  a  seed  plant  ? 

11.  How  are  seeds  formed  in  seed  plants? 

B.  How  Do  Higher  Animals  Live  and  Reproduce? 

1.  How  is  respiration  carried  on  in  higher  animals — thee 
earthworm,  frog,  man? 

2.  How  is  nutrition  carried  on  in  higher  animals — the 
earthworm,  frog,  man? 

3.  How  is  excretion  carried  on  in  higher  animals — earth- 
worm, frog,  man? 

4.  How  is  motion  carried  on  in  higher  animals — earth- 
worm, frog,  man? 

5.  How  is  circulation  carried  on  in  higher  animals — the 
earthworm,  frog,  man? 

6.  How  is  reproduction  carried  on  in  higher  animals — 
earthworm,  frog,  man  ? 

7.  What  are  enzymes  and  hormones? 
Reminder: 

A.  Are  students  beginning  to  base  opinions  and  conclusions 
on  adequate  evidence? 

B.  Are  field  trips  being  used  to  gather  data  and  to  arouse 
questions  by  students? 

C.  What  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  students  are  being 
discovered  as  the  result  of  observation  and  testing? 

Unit  Five:  How  Do  Living  Things  Behave? 
A.    What  is  meant  by  stimulus  and  response? 
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B.  What  is  meant  by  irritability  of  protoplasm? 

C.  What  is  the  relation  between  hormones  and  tropisms  in 
plants  ? 

D.  What  two  types  of  muscles  respond  to  stimuli? 

E.  What  are  nerve  cells? 

F.  What  is  meant  by  a  nerve  impulse? 

G.  What  are  reflex  arcs  in  a  nervous  system? 

H.  What  are  the  parts  of  the  human  brain  and  how  do  they 
function  ? 

I.  What  are  the  sense  organs  in  man  and  how  do  they  func- 
tion? 

J.    What  is  meant  by  behavior? 
K.    What  are  conditioned  reactions? 
L.    What  is  learning? 
M.   What  is  problem-solving? 

N.    What  is  the  relation  between  education  and  behavior  in 
man? 

0.  What  effect  do  some  chemical  compounds  have  on  behavior  ? 
Reminder: 

A.  Is  growth  in  emotional  maturity  among  the  students  de- 
tected? 

B.  Are  there  problem  cases,  for  example  among  the  repeaters, 
on  which  further  guidance  is  needed? 

C.  Have  experiments  been  performed  to  show  the  effect  of 
plant  hormones? 

D.  Is  the  quality  of  student  experiments  and  projects  im- 
proving ? 

Unit  Six:  How  Does  Life  Continue  From  Age  To  Age? 

A.    Plants  and  Animals  of  the  Past 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  theories  about  the  formation  of 
the  earth? 

2.  How  have  the  most  recent  estimates  of  the  age  of  the 
earth  been  determined  ? 

3.  What  plants  and  animals  were  dominant  in  the  last 
three  big  divisions  of  the  earth's  history  (eras)  ? 

4.  What  do  fossils  show  about  the  history  of  living  things  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  theory  of  natural  selection? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  variation,  adaptation,  survival  of  the 
fittest,  artificial  selection,  the  theory  of  mutation? 
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7.  What  was  early  man  like  ? 

8.  What  are  the  main  races  of  man  today  ? 

B.  The  Inheritance  of  Traits 

1.  What  were  some  of  Mendel's  findings? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  his  principle  of  dominance  and  prin- 
cipal of  segregation? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  principle  of  recombination? 

4.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  1:2:1  ratio? 

5.  What  are  genes  and  how  do  they  work? 

6.  What  are  chromosomes? 

7.  What  is  a  mutant  and  what  are  some  causes  of  muta- 
tion? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  hybrid? 

9.  What  are  some  principles  of  human  genetics  ? 

10.  What  are  some  defects  that  run  in  families? 

11.  How  has  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  genetics 
helped  in  the  development  of  improved  plants  and  ani- 
mals? 

C.  Reproduction  in  Plants  and  Animals 

1.  How  do  one-celled  organisms  reproduce? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  asexual  reproduction? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  sexual  reproduction? 

4.  How  do  higher  plants  reproduce? 

5.  What  are  the  following  plant  organs:  sepals,  petals, 
stamens,  pistils,  filament,  anther,  stigma,  style,  ovary, 
ovules  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  pollination  ?  Cross-pollination  ? 

7.  What  are  the  parts  of  the  bean  seed? 

8.  How  are  seed  scattered? 

9.  How  do  various  vertebrates  reproduce? 

10.  How  do  mammals  reproduce? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  the  Rh  factor? 

12.  How  does  a  cell  divide  ? 

13.  Where  does  mitosis  occur? 

14.  What  is  meant  by  chromosome  number? 

15.  What  determines  the  sex  of  offspring? 

16.  What  is  meant  by  cell  differentiation? 
Reminder: 

A.    Have  plans  been  made  to  have  the  class  or  several  mem- 
bers of  the  class  visit  the  N.  C.  State  Museum  in  Raleigh? 
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B.  Are  motion  picture  films  being  used  to  supplement  the  in- 
structional program? 

C.  Are  the  students  curious  about  the  "whys",  "whats"  and 
"hows"  of  observed  phenomena? 

Unit  Seven:  How  Does  The  Human  Body  Maintain  And 
Protect  Itself? 

A.  How  Does  the  Body  Use  Food  and  Oxygen? 

1.  How  is  food  digested  in  the  mouth,  stomach  and  in- 
testine ? 

2.  What  are  the  various  digestive  glands  and  the  enzymes 
they  produce? 

3.  How  do  digested  foods  enter  the  bloodstream? 

4.  How  does  oxygen  enter  the  bloodstream? 

5.  How  does  the  blood  circulate  in  the  body? 

6.  How  does  food  and  oxygen  get  to  the  individual  cells? 

7.  How  are  the  wastes  excreted  from  the  body? 

8.  What  do  carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins  furnish  to 
the  body  ? 

9.  How  is  the  energy  of  foods  measured? 

10.  Why  are  vitamins  important? 

11.  How  does  cooking  affect  vitamins? 

12.  What  should  one  eat? 

13.  What  are  the  internal  regulators  of  the  body? 

14.  Of  what  is  the  blood  composed  ? 

B.  How  Does  the  Body  Fight  Off  Diseases  ? 

1.  During  the  past  centuries  what  did  people  think  caused 
diseases  ? 

2.  What  are  bacteria? 

3.  How  do  bacteria  cause  disease? 

4.  What  diseases  are  caused  by  organisms  other  than  bac- 
teria ? 

5.  What  are  allergies? 

6.  How  was  smallpox  conquered? 

7.  What  are  the  types  of  immunity  ? 

8.  How  have  methods  of  diagnosis  improved? 

9.  What  is  cancer  and  what  can  be  done  to  control  it? 

10.  How  can  heart  disease  be  controlled? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  "preventive  medicine"? 
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Reminder: 

A.  Has  a  doctor  in  the  community  been  asked  to  discuss  with 
the  students  some  of  the  recent  advances  in  medicine? 

B.  Has  an  effort  been  made  to  secure  a  qualified  person,  if 
you  feel  you  are  not,  to  discuss  with  the  boys  and  girls 
their  sexual  growth  and  its  effect  on  their  physical  and 
emotional  life? 

C.  Have  some  of  the  students  prepared  cultures  of  non- 
pathogenic bacteria? 

D.  Are  plans  being  made  to  inventory  the  science  department! 
and  to  prepare  orders  for  supplies  and  equipment  for 
next  year? 

Unit  Eight:  How  Do  Living  Things  Affect  The  Welfare i 
Of  Man? 

A.  How  have  rocks  been  changed  to  soil? 

B.  What  is  meant  by  top-soil,  sub-soil,  bed-rock  ? 

C.  What  element  are  there  in  the  soil  that  plants  need  andi 
what  effect  do  these  elements  have  on  the  growth  of 
plants  ? 

D.  What  is  meant  by:  the  nitrogen  cycle;  carbon  cycle 
oxygen-hydrogen  cycle? 

E.  How  is  the  top-soil  being  eroded  away? 

F.  How  can  erosion  be  checked? 

G.  What  is  meant  by  'The  falling  water  table"  ? 

H.  What  farming  methods  help  conserve  water? 

I.  How  do  forests  affect  the  water  supply? 
J.     What  are  the  important  enemies  of  forests? 
K.    What  can  be  done  and  is  being  done  to  speed  up  refores- 
tation ? 

L.    What  relation  is  there  between  forests  and  wild  life  ? 
M.    How  can  a  proper  balance  of  wild  life  be  maintained  ? 
N.    What  is  meant  by  the  term  "biome"  ("major  biotic  com 
munity")  ? 

O.    What  is  meant  by  the  term  "ecology"  ? 
P.    What  is  meant  by  the  term  "natural  succession"? 
Q.    What  types  of  conservation  are  being  practiced  in  th< 
community  ? 

R.    What  responsibilities  does  each  individual  have  in  thi; 
matter  ? 
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S.     What  county,  state  and  national  agencies  can  give  assist- 
ance in  conservation  ? 
Reminder : 

A.  What  projects  have  individuals  and  small  groups  of  the 
class  done  to  promote  better  conservation  practices? 

B.  What  do  tests  and  observations  show  about  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  pupils  and  their  growth  in  problem-solving? 

C.  Can  you  detect  better  health  practices  among  the  students 
as  a  result  of  the  biology  work? 

D.  Will  some  of  the  students  carry  on  simple  research  proj- 
ects during  the  summer? 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  ELEVENTH  AND  TWELFTH 
GRADE  CHEMISTRY 


Unit  One:  What  Are  The  Properties  of  Matter? 

A.  Historical  Development 

1.  What  was  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  al- 
chemists concerning  the  make-up  of  matter? 

2.  Why  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Phlogiston  theory  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  advance  of  chemistry? 

3.  Why  are  all  materials  now  classified  as  elements,  com- 
pounds or  mixtures? 

4.  What  picture  of  the  atom  can  be  given  from  the  informa- 
tion now  available? 

5.  What  are  some  good  comparisons  to  use  to  show  the 
size  of  atoms  and  molecules? 

B.  Kinds  of  Changes  of  Matter 

1.  In  what  ways  can  the  physical  properties  of  matter  be 
altered  ? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  chemical  change? 

3.  Are  there  exceptions  to  the  Law  of  Conservation  of 
Matter? 

4.  How  are  the  facts  of  a  chemical  reaction  expressed? 

5.  How  is  energy  related  to  physical  and  chemical  change? 

6.  What  chemical  changes  are  involved  in  the  preparation, 
study  and  use  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen? 

7.  How  can  the  lattice  of  a  solid  be  broken? 

8.  What  are  the  properties  of  a  liquid  that  enable  a  solu- 
tion to  be  made? 

9.  Why  are  solutions  important? 

10.  What  are  the  main  points  of  the  kinetic-molecular  theory? 

C.  Measurement  of  Matter  and  Changes 

1.  How  are  length,  area,  volume,  weight  and  density  meas- 
ured in  scientific  work? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  effects  of  temperature  on  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases? 

3.  What  are  the  various  scales  for  measuring  temperature? 

4.  How  is  heat  measured? 

5.  How  is  air  pressure  measured? 

6.  How  can  problems  dealing  with  changes  in  tempera- 
ture, pressure  and  volume  of  gases  be  solved? 


Unit  Two:  What  Is  The  Structure  Of  Matter? 


A.  Units  of  Matter 

1.  How  does  the  electrolysis  of  water,  the  Law  of  Definite 
Composition,  and  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportion  show 
that  atoms  exist? 

2.  How  has  Gay-Lussac's  Law  of  Combining  Volumes  and 
Avogadro's  Law  enabled  chemists  to  determine  molecular 
weights? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  "mole"  of  a  substance? 

4.  How  is  the  density  of  a  gas  used  to  determine  its  mole- 
cular weight? 

5.  How  can  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  or  raising 
of  the  boiling  point  of  a  solution  be  used  to  determine 
molecular  weights? 

6.  How  are  atomic  weights  determined  by  analyzing  moles 
of  various  gases? 

7.  How  are  equivalent  weights  used  to  determine  atomic 
weights? 

8.  How  are  formulas  determined  by  the  use  of  atomic 
weight  and  the  percentage  composition. 

B.  Electrical  Nature  of  Matter 

1.  What  are  the  electrical  particles  that  make  up  the  atom? 

2.  How  are  the  electrons  arranged  in  various  types  of  atoms? 

3.  How  are  some  chemical  combinations  explained  by  the 
electron  theory? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  combining  number  or  valence? 

5.  How  does  a  knowledge  of  valence  aid  in  writing  formulas? 

C.  Classification  of  Elements 

1.  How  did  Mendelejeff  classify  the  elements? 

2.  How  is  the  Periodic  chart  helpful  to  chemists? 

3.  Why  are  modern  classifications  based  on  atomic  number 
rather  than  atomic  weight? 

D.  Reaction  of  Elements  to  Form  Compounds 

1.  What  are  ionic  compounds,  co-valent  compounds,  radicals? 

2.  What  are  polar  molecules? 

3.  Why  are  some  molecules  nonpolar? 

4.  What  does  a  complete  chemical  equation  mean? 

5.  How  are  the  following  chemical  problems  solved :  weight- 
weight?  weight-volume?  volume-volume? 
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E.  Reactions  Within  the  Nucleus 

1.  What  is  an  atomic  pile? 

2.  What  are  nuclear  reactions? 

3.  What  happens  when  atoms  undergo  fission  or  fusion? 

4.  Why  are  enormous  quantities  of  energy  released  in  nu- 
clear reactions? 

5.  What  is  a  "breeder"  reactor? 

6.  What  are  isotopes? 

7.  How  are  "tracer"  elements  used  in  research? 

Unit  Three:  What  Changes  Occur  In  Solutions? 

A.  Water — The  "Universal  Solvent" 

1.  By  analysis  and  synthesis  the  composition  of  water  has 
been  determined  as  what? 

2.  What  makes  water  the  most  important  mineral  of  all? 

3.  What  are  the  important  physical  properties  of  water? 

B.  Forming  of  Solutions 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  solute?  solvent? 

2.  What  determines  the  amount  of  solute  that  will  dissolve? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  saturated  solution?  A  supersaturated 
solution? 

4.  When  does  crystallization  occur? 

5.  How  are  solution  concentrations  expressed? 

D.  Colloidal  State 

1.  What  are  the  types  of  colloidal  dispersions? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristic  properties  of  matter  in  the 
colloidal  state? 

3.  How  can  colloids  be  prepared? 

4.  Why  is  the  colloidal  state  so  vital? 

E.  Ions  and  Dissociation 

1.  How  did  Arrhenius  explain:  the  conductivity  of  solu- 
tions? the  action  of  acids?  the  action  of  bases?  neutrali- 
zation? abnormal  boiling  and  freezing  points  of  solutions? 

2.  How  was  the  theory  of  Arrhenius  later  modified? 

3.  How  do  ions  in  solution  react? 

4.  How  is  electric  current  used  to  promote  chemical  change? 

5.  How  is  chemical  change  used  to  generate  current? 

6.  How  does  one  know  when  he  has  an  acid? 

7>  What  are  the  common  acids  and  how  are  they  prepared? 

8.  How  does  one  know  when  he  has  a  base? 
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9.  What  are  the  common  bases  and  how  are  they  prepared? 

10.  What  is  the  scale  of  acid-base  values? 

11.  How  are  the  important  acids  and  bases  used? 

12.  How  are  salts  produced  by  neutralization? 

13.  How  are  salts  named? 

Unit  Four:  How  Do  Chemical  Families  Vary  In  Their 
Properties  ? 

A.  The  Acid  Forming  Elements 

1.  How  do  the  four  members  of  the  halogen  family  com- 
pare in  atomic  structure? 

2.  How  are  the  members  of  the  halogen  family  prepared? 

3.  What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  many  halogen  re- 
actions are  oxidation-reduction  reactions? 

4.  What  are  the  important  uses  of  these  four  elements? 

5.  How  do  the  members  of  the  sulfur  family  compare? 

6.  How  are  the  important  compounds  of  sulfur  used? 

7.  What  are  the  relations  among  members  of  the  nitrogen 
family? 

8.  Why  is  nitrogen  an  important  element? 

9.  How  is  ammonia  prepared  and  used? 

10.  How  is  nitric  acid  prepared  and  used? 

11.  How  are  explosives  made  and  used? 

12.  Of  what  value  are  arsenic  antimony,  bismuth  and  phos- 
phorus? 

B.  The  Base  Forming  Elements 

1.  How  do  the  sodium  family  elements  compare? 

2.  How  are  the  members  of  the  sodium  family  prepared  and 
used? 

3.  What  does  a  study  of  the  atomic  structure  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  calcium  family  reveal  about  their  properties? 

4.  How  are  calcium  and  its  relatives  prepared  and  used? 

5.  What  is  the  chemistry  of  the  amphoteric,  rare-earth  and 
inert  elements? 

6.  How  are  the  derivatives  of  silicon  prepared  and  used? 

Unit  Five:  What  Does  The  Realm  of  Carbon  Comprise? 

A.  The  Simpler  Compounds  of  Carbon 

1.   In  what  three  forms  does  carbon  occur  and  what  are 
some  of  the  main  uses? 
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2.  What  is  meant  by  the  carbon  dioxide-oxygen  cycle? 

3.  What  are  the  chemical  properties  of  carbon  dioxide? 

4.  The  main  uses  of  carbon  dioxide  are  what? 

5.  What  are  the  chemical  properties  of  carbon  monoxide? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  more  important  gaseous  fuels? 

B.  The  Hydrocarbons 

1.  What  is  the  methane  or  paraffin  series  of  hydrocarbon 
compounds? 

2.  Why  is  the  methane  series  called  a  saturated-chain  series 
of  hydrocarbons? 

3.  What  are  examples  of  unsaturated-chain  hydrocarbons 
and  their  derivatives? 

4.  What  are  the  unsaturated  "ring"  hydrocarbons? 

5.  By  what  processes  are  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons  made? 

6.  In  what  manner  are  alcohols  formed  as  derivatives  of 
hydrocarbons  ? 

7.  If  two  or  more  alcohols  have  the  same  molecular  formula, 
what  are  they  called? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  many  and  varied  products  of 
alcohols? 

9.  From  the  reaction  of  alcohols  with  acids,  what  products 
are  formed? 

10.  What  is  a  "soapless"  soap? 

C.  Petroleum  Products 

1.  Where  are  petroleum  deposits  found? 

2.  Of  what  is  petroleum  composed? 

3.  What  products  are  obtained  by  the  refining  of  petroleum? 

4.  Why  is  the  "cracking"  process  used? 

5.  What  other  processes  are  used  to  produce  gasoline? 

6.  What  effect  does  the  addition  of  tetraethyl  lead  to  gaso- 
line produce? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  "octane  rating"  of  gasoline? 

D.  Foods  and  Chemotherapy 

1.  What  are  the  substances  found  in  foods  that  are  necessary 
for  good  health? 

2.  What  are  different  kinds  of  carbohydrates? 

3.  How  is  glucose  made  by  the  process  of  photosynthesis? 

4.  What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  fats? 

5.  What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  proteins? 

6.  What  are  vitamins  and  what  do  they  do? 
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7.  What  is  a  balanced  diet? 

8.  What  substances  retard  the  growth  of  or  destroy  bacteria  ? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  substances  used  to  deaden  pain? 
10.  What  are  laxatives,  cathartics  and  purgatives? 

E.  Organic  Materials  in  Chemical  Manufacture 

1.  What  is  cellulose? 

2.  How  is  cellulose  changed  into  paper? 

3.  What  kinds  of  molecules  make  a  textile  fiber? 

4.  How  is  rayon  made  by  the  viscose  process? 

5.  How  was  nylon  fiber  synthesized? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  dyes  obtained  from  coal  tar? 

7.  What  kinds  of  plastics  are  made  today? 

8.  How  is  synthetic  rubber  produced? 

Unit  Six:  How  Are  Metals  Obtained  And  Used? 

1.  What  are  the  physical  properties  of  metals? 

2.  What  are  the  chemical  properties  of  metals? 

3.  What  are  the  general  methods  of  extracting  metals  from 
ores? 

4.  What  "accident  of  nature"  has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  develop  a  huge  steel  industry? 

5.  What  chemical  reactions  take  place  in  the  metallurgy  of 
iron? 

6.  What  is  a  blast  furnace  and  how  does  it  work? 

7.  By  what  three  processes  is  steel  made? 

8.  What  are  some  compounds  of  iron  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  man? 

9.  How  are  the  "heavy  metals"   (copper,  silver,  mercury 
and  gold)  secured  and  used? 

10.  How  are  the  light  metals  (aluminum,  magnesium,  titan- 
ium and  beryllium)  prepared  and  used? 

11.  Why  have  metallurgists  developed  alloys? 

12.  How  are  metals  guarded  against  corrosion? 

Unit  Seven:  How  Does  The  Chemist  Help  The  Farmer? 

1.  What  are  soils? 

2.  What  are  the  main  types  of  soils  in  North  Carolina? 

3.  How  is  soil  acidity  measured  and  how  can  the  acidity 
be  changed? 

4.  What  makes  a  fertile  soil? 
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5.  What  elements  do  growing  plants  take  out  of  the  soil? 

6.  How  is  nitrogen  provided  for  the  soil? 

7.  How  is  phosphorus  provided  for  the  soil? 

8.  How  is  potassium  provided  for  the  soil? 

9.  What  are  the  "trace  elements"? 

10.  What  is  a  "complete"  commercial  fertilizer? 

11.  What  happens  when  plants  have  a  deficiency  of  certain 
minerals? 

12.  How  can  plants  be  grown  without  soil? 

13.  What  chemical  compounds  are  used  to  control  plant  pests? 

14.  What  fungicides  and  antibiotics  are  used  to  control  plant 
diseases? 

15.  How  are  weeds  being  controlled  and  destroyed? 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  ELEVENTH  AND  TWELFTH 
GRADE  PHYSICS 

Unit  One:  Matter,  Energy,  Work,  Power,  Machines — An 
overview  of  Physics — Why? 

A.  A  Quantitative  Science 

1.  How  does  matter  differ  from  energy? 

2.  How  do  the  different  forms  of  energy  provide  the  basis 
for  the  work  in  physics? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  law  which  might  be  called  the  Law 
of  Conservation  of  Matter-Energy? 

4.  What  are  the  fundamental  units  used  to  measure  length, 
mass  and  time? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  in  mass  and  weight  and  how  are 
they  measured? 

6.  What  is  density  and  how  is  it  measured? 

7.  What  is  specific  gravity  and  how  is  it  measured? 

B.  Work  and  Energy 

1.  How  was  work  done  in  early  times  by  man? 

2.  As  the  term  "work"  is  used  in  mechanics,  what  meaning 
does  it  have? 

3.  How  is  work  measured  and  in  what  units  can  it  be  ex- 
pressed? 

4.  The  capacity  of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  for  doing 
work  is  expressed  in  what  manner? 

5.  What  is  power  and  in  what  units  can  it  be  expressed? 

6.  What  does  a  machine  do? 

7.  How  does  friction  affect  work? 

8.  What  is  efficiency  and  how  is  it  measured? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "mechanical  advantage"  as 
applied  to  a  machine. 

10.  How  are  efficiency  and  mechanical  advantage  computed 
for  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge 
and  screw? 

11.  How  may  simple  machines  be  combined  to  form  com- 
plex ones? 

12.  As  an  example  of  a  combination  of  two  simple  machines, 
how  does  a  micrometer  work? 

13.  How  are  the  gears  in  the  transmission  of  an  automobile 
arranged  for  the  car  to  operate  at  highest  efficiency? 
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14.  How  is  motion  changed  in  the  differential  of  a  car? 

15.  How  do  "automatic"  transmissions  differ  from  regular 
transmissions? 

C.  Forces  and  Motion 

1.  How  are  parallel  forces  related? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  several  forces  acting  at  one  point? 

3.  How  may  a  single  force  produce  other  forces? 

4.  What  are  some  applications  of  forces  in  balance? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  center  of  gravity? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  stable  equilibrium?  unstable  equili- 
brium? 

7.  How  does  speed  differ  from  velocity? 

8.  What  is  momentum  and  how  is  it  measured? 

9.  What  is  Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion  and  what  does 
it  mean? 

10.  What  is  acceleration  and  how  is  it  produced? 

11.  What  is  uniform  motion? 

12.  What  mathematical  relationship  gives  Newton's  Second 
Law  of  Motion? 

13.  What  is  the  Third  Law  of  Motion  and  what  does  it  mean? 

14.  What  are  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  and  how  are 
problems  involving  the  two  forces  solved? 

15.  What  is  Newton's  law  of  universal  gravitation? 

16.  How  can  weight  and  mass  be  distinguished  more  clearly? 

17.  How  fast  do  freely  falling  bodies  fall? 

18.  What  are  the  mathematical  relationships  which  express 
the  so-called  laws  of  freely  falling  bodies? 

19.  How  are  problems  dealing  with  vertical  upward  motion 
and  horizontal  motion  solved? 

20.  What  are  terminal  velocity  and  escape  velocity? 

21.  How  is  the  period  of  a  pendulum  determined? 

D.  Forces  in  Fluids 

1.  What  is  pressure? 

2.  Pressure  at  a  given  depth  in  a  liquid  depends  upon  what 
two  quantities? 

3.  How  do  standpipes  in  water  systems  make  use  of  pres- 
sure? 

4.  What  is  Pascal's  Law? 

5.  How  is  Pascal's  Law  applied? 

6.  What  is  buoyancy  and  how  is  it  calculated? 


7.  Why  does  an  object  sink  or  float? 

8.  What  is  a  hydrometer? 

9.  What  are  some  important  applications  of  Archimedes' 
Principle? 

E.  Forces  in  Gases 

1.  To  what  is  the  force  of  air  due? 

2.  How  is  air  pressure  measured? 

3.  What  is  an  atmosphere? 

4.  Why  does  a  balloon  float  in  air? 

5.  What  enables  an  airplane  to  rise  in  the  air? 

6.  What  is  Bernoulli's  Principle? 

7.  What  is  Boyle's  Law? 

8.  How  does  a  siphon  work? 

9.  How  do  lift  and  force  pumps  work? 

10.   How  is  air  pressure  used  in  predicting  weather. 

Unit  Two:  How  Are  Heat  and  the  Motion  of  Molecules 
Related? 

A.  Molecular  Structure  of  Matter 

1.  What  is  an  atom? 

2.  What  is  a  molecule? 

3.  What  is  the  kinetic-molecular  theory  of  matter? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  Brownian  Movement? 

5.  How  does  the  motion  of  molecules  explain:  evaporation? 
sublimation?  diffusion? 

6.  What  holds  molecules  together? 

7.  Why  does  the  surface  film  of  a  liquid  have  an  elastic 
force? 

8.  Why  are  soap  bubbles  round? 

9.  Why  do  liquids  cling  to  solids? 

10.  How  does  action  of  molecules  explain  absorption  and 
adsorption? 

11.  What  are  some  illustrations  that  show  the  size  of  mole- 
cules and  their  speed? 

B.  Heat  and  Expansion 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  heat? 

2.  How  is  temperature  measured? 

3.  How  can  one  temperature  scale  be  changed  into  another? 

4.  What  is  absolute  zero? 
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5.  How  is  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  determined  in 
the  laboratory? 

6.  What  are  some  facts  about  the  expansion  of  liquids  and 
gases  when  heated? 

7.  What  is  Charles'  Law? 

8.  What  is  the  general  gas  law? 

C.  Measuring  Heat 

1.   What  are  the  units  of  heat  energy? 

3.  What  is  specific  heat  and  how  are  calculations  made  when 
using  it? 

3.  What  is  involved  when  ice  changes  to  water? 

4.  What  is  unusual  about  the  action  of  water  when  freezing? 

5.  What  effect  does  pressure  have  on  the  melting  point  of 
ice? 

6.  How  can  the  freezing  point  of  water  be  lowered? 

7.  What  is  heat  of  vaporization  of  water? 

8.  How  is  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  affected  by  pressure? 

9.  On  what  principle  does  the  pressure  cooker  work? 

10.  What  is  relative  humidity  and  how  is  it  determined? 

11.  How  is  dew  point  measured? 

12.  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  condensations  in 
the  atmosphere? 

13.  How  does  evaporation  produce  cooling? 

14.  What  is  the  principle  of  a  mechanical  refrigerator? 

D.  Transference  of  Heat 

1.  What  is  convection? 

2.  What  is  conduction? 

3.  What  is  radiation? 

4.  What  are  the  laws  of  radiation? 

5.  How  are  convection,  conduction  and  radiation  used? 

6.  What  are  good  absorbers  and  radiators  of  heat? 

7.  How  does  the  sun  provide  the  earth  with  heat  and  light? 

E.  Work  and  Heat 

1.  How  did  Joule  determine  the  relation  between  heat  and 
work? 

2.  What  is  heat  of  combustion? 

3.  How  is  the  energy  content  of  foods  expressed? 

4.  How  are  heat  engines  classified? 

5.  How  does  the  modern  steam  engine  operate? 

6.  How  does  the  steam  turbine  operate? 
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7.  How  does  the  gasoline  engine  operate? 

8.  How  does  the  diesel  engine  operate? 

9.  How  does  the  jet  engine  operate? 

10.  What  is  the  power  for  rockets? 

11.  What  is  horsepower  and  how  is  it  calculated? 

Unit  Three:  How  is  Sound  a  Motion  of  Vibrations? 

1.  What  starts  a  sound? 

2.  What  occurs  in  a  medium  when  sound  travels  through  it? 

3.  What  are  wave  length,  amplitude  and  frequency? 

4.  How  fast  does  sound  travel? 

5.  What  factors  determine  the  intensity  of  sound? 

6.  What  are  the  relationships  among  wave  length,  frequency 
and  velocity? 

7.  What  is  resonance? 

8.  What  causes  wave  interference? 

9.  When  is  sound  a  noise? 

10.  How  is  the  intensity  of  sound  measured? 

11.  How  are  rooms  treated  to  make  for  better  listening  con- 
ditions? 

12.  How  do  stringed  instruments  work? 

13.  How  do  other  musical  instruments  work? 

14.  How  does  man  hear? 

15.  How  may  sounds  be  reproduced? 

16.  What  determines  the  quality  of  a  musical  sound? 

17.  What  is  the  scientific  basis  of  the  musical  scales? 

Unit  Four:  How  Has  Electricity  Become  the  Powerful 
Servant  of  Man? 

A.  Static  Electricity 

1.  How  is  static  electricity  produced? 

2.  Why  do  some  charged  bodies  attract  and  others  repel? 

3.  What  is  Coulomb's  Law? 

4.  How  can  electrical  charges  be  detected? 

5.  How  may  electrostatics  be  explained  by  the  electron 
theory  ? 

6.  Of  what  do  atoms  consist  and  how  are  the  parts  arranged? 

7.  How  are  the  electrons  arranged  in  the  atom? 

8.  How  are  the  chemical  properties  of  atoms  explained  by 
the  electron  theory? 
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9.  What  is  meant  by  atomic  number? 

10.  Why  is  current  believed  to  consist  of  moving  electrons? 

11.  How  is  electrical  potential  developed? 

12.  What  are  the  units  of  electrostatic  electricity? 

13.  How  does  the  electron  theory  explain  Leyden  Jars,  con- 
densers and  lightning? 

B.  Producing  Electric  Current  by  Chemicals 

1.  What  important  contributions  did  Volta  and  Galvani 
make  ? 

2.  How  does  a  Voltaic  cell  operate? 

3.  How  do  other  simple  cells  work? 

4.  What  chemical  changes  does  an  electric  current  produce? 

5.  How  does  a  storage  battery  work? 

C.  Magnetism 

1.  What  common  materials  are  magnetic? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  magnetism? 

3.  What  is  the  relation  between  electricity  and  magnetism? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  uses  of  electromagnets? 

5.  How  does  the  earth  act  as  a  magnet? 

D.  Measuring  Electricity 

1.  What  are  the  seven  important  electrical  units  of  measure- 
ment? 

2.  How  are  the  various  meters  used  to  measure  current, 
voltage,  and  resistance  in  a  circuit? 

3.  What  is  Ohm's  Law? 

4.  What  are  the  laws  governing  series  circuits? 

5.  What  are  the  laws  governing  parallel  circuits? 

6.  Upon  what  factors  does  the  resistance  of  a  wire  depend? 

7.  When  should  cells  be  connected  in  series? 

8.  How  is  electrical  power  determined? 

9.  How  is  electrical  energy  measured? 

10.   How  does  a  fuse  serve  as  an  electrical  safety  valve? 

E.  Generating  Current 

1.  What  is  an  induced  current? 

2.  What  applications  have  been  made  of  induced  currents? 

3.  How  do  electromagnetic  induction  coils  operate? 

4.  Does  one  get  something  for  nothing  from  a  transformer? 

5.  How  are  transformers  used  in  the  transmission  of  elec- 
trical power? 

6.  What  are  the  properties  of  an  alternating  current  circuit? 

7.  How  can  alternating  current  be  changed  to  direct  current? 
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F.  Electricity  and  Communication 

1.  How  is  sound  changed  into  electricity? 

2.  How  are  radio  waves  generated  and  transmitted? 

3.  How  is  the  carrier  current  modulated? 

4.  What  are  the  meanings  of  cycle,  frequency  and  wave 
length  ? 

5.  How  does  the  crystal  detector  work? 

6.  What  are  the  components  of  a  radio  receiver? 

7.  What  are  transistors? 

8.  How  does  frequency  modulation  reduce  static? 

9.  How  does  modern  television  transmission  work? 

10.  How  do  modern  television  receivers  work? 

11.  How  is  color  television  achieved? 

12.  What  are  the  basic  principles  of  radar? 

13.  How  are  sound  motion  pictures  produced? 

Unit  Five:  How  Is  The  Riddle  of  Light  Being  Gradually 
Solved  ? 

A.  Nature  of  Light 

1.  How  have  earlier  theories  of  the  nature  of  light  contri- 
buted to  our  knowledge  of  light? 

2.  Under  what  conditions  does  light  behave  like  waves? 

3.  Under  what  conditions  does  light  behave  like  a  stream 
of  particles? 

4.  Why  is  light  a  form  of  energy? 

5.  How  has  the  speed  of  light  been  determined? 

B.  Control  of  Light  Energy 

1.  How  is  light  energy  controlled  by  reflection? 

2.  What  mathematical  relationships  enable  one  to  better 
understand  reflection? 

3.  How  are  light  rays  bent  in  passing  from  one  medium 
to  another? 

4.  How  can  index  of  refraction  be  determined? 

5.  How  do  lenses  refract  light? 

6.  What  is  the  lens  equation? 

C.  Optical  Instruments  and  the  Eye 

1.  How  is  the  eye  constructed? 

2.  How  does  the  eye  accommodate  for  distance? 

3.  What  are  some  common  defects  of  seeing  and  how  are 
lenses  used  to  correct  these  defects? 

4.  How  does  the  camera  compare  with  the  eye? 
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5.  How  is  the  amount  of  light  reaching  the  film  controlled? 

6.  What  is  the  structure  of  the  photographic  enlarger? 

7.  How  are  objects  magnified  in  a  compound  microscope? 

8.  What  are  the  differences  between  reflecting  and  refract- 
ing telescopes? 

9.  Upon  what  principle  does  the  electron  microscope  operate? 

D.  Illumination 

1.  How  is  quantity  of  light  measured? 

2.  How  is  quality  of  light  determined? 

3.  How  can  illumination  be  fitted  to  the  job? 

E.  Color  and  Spectra 

1.  How  do  wave  length  and  frequency  determine  what  a 
color  is  to  be? 

2.  What  is  an  Angstrom  unit? 

3.  How  do  eyes  function  in  seeing  color? 

4.  What  causes  a  rainbow? 

5.  What  are  primary  colors? 

6.  What  are  complementary  colors? 

7.  What  happens  when  color  pigments  are  mixed? 

8.  What  happens  when  white  light  is  passed  through  glass 
of  different  colors? 

9.  What  happens  when  the  dispersed  light  of  the  spectrum! 
formed  by  a  prism  falls  upon  colored  opaque  objects? 

10.   How  is  color  used  in  the  study  of  the  nature  of  matter? 

Unit  Six:  How  Is  Energy  Obtained  From  The  Nucleus  of 
an  Atom? 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  radiations  from  radium  anc 
other  radio-active  materials? 

2.  How  can  radiation  be  detected? 

3.  What  are  the  products  of  the  disintegration  of  radiun 
atoms  ? 

4.  How  does  the  energy  produced  in  the  sun  support  Ein  j 
stein's  theory  about  the  equivalence  jf  mass  and  energy  ( 

5.  How  is  Einstein's  theory  confirmed  when  lithium  i 
bombarded  by  protons  in  a  cyclotron? 

6.  What  evidence  is  there  which  shows  how  neutrons  an< 
protons  might  be  held  together  in  the  nucleus? 

7.  What  happens  when  an  atom  of  uranium-235  is  hit  b 
a  proton  to  cause  a  chain  reaction? 


8.  How  does  a  nuclear  reactor  produce  a  controlled  chain 
reaction  ? 

9.  Why  is  the  determination  of  "critical  mass"  of  uranium- 
235  basic  in  producing  an  atomic  explosion? 

10.  How  is  plutonium  produced? 

11.  How  does  nuclear  fusion  differ  from  nuclear  fission? 

12.  How  are  radioactive  isotopes  produced? 

13.  How  are  radioactive  isotopes  used  in  research? 

14.  How  can  nuclear  reactors  be  designed  to  produce  elec- 
tricity and  to  furnish  power  for  ships? 

15.  As  a  result  of  information  obtained  about  the  atoms 
how  can  the  age  of  the  earth  be  calculated? 

16.  How  is  the  nuclear  reactor  at  N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh, 
being  used  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  atom? 

NEW  APPROACH  TO  PHYSICS 

The  preceding  suggested  course  of  study  for  Physics  can  be 
classified  as  the  "typical"  or  "traditional"  course  in  high  school 
physics.  This  is  the  type  of  program  which  has  been  offered  to 
the  high  school  student  for  many  years.  New  discoveries  have 
been  added,  such  as  the  discussion  on  nuclear  energy,  but  the 
basic  organization  is  about  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the  past 
generation.  Even  though  new  material  has  been  added,  very 
little  has  been  deleted,  giving  a  huge  mass  of  material  to  be 
covered. 

A  number  of  scientists  and  educators  feel  that  this  kind  of 
course  does  not  provide  the  type  of  experience  that  will  be  needed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century.  Because  of  this  belief,  a 
Physical  Science  Study  Committee,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  organized  to  study 
this  problem  and  to  bring  out  specific  recommendations.  The  re- 
sults to  date  of  the  work  of  this  distinguished  group  give  a  pic- 
ture of  possible  revolutionary  advancement  in  the  teaching  of 
secondary  school  physics. 

In  order  for  all  the  high  schools  of  this  State  to  have  a  preview 
of  this  suggested  major  change  in  the  physics  program,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  presented  with  the  hope  that  a  careful  study 
will  be  made  of  the  ideas  and  that  many  teachers  will  be  inspired 
and  motivated  to  rethink  the  teaching  of  physics.  Also,  an  out- 
come sought  by  this  presentation  is  carefully  planned  experi- 
mentation by  some  schools  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  or  others  that  may  be  developed. 
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A  BLUEPRINT 


The  general  report  of  the  Physical  Science  Study  Committee 
includes  the  following  statement  of  specific  aims:  "(1)  To  plan 
a  course  of  study  in  which  major  developments  of  physics,  up 
to  the  present  time,  are  presented  in  a  logical  and  integrated 
whole:  (2)  to  present  physics  as  an  intellectual  and  cultural 
pursuit  which  is  part  of  present-day  human  activity  and  achieve- 
ment; and  (3)  to  assist  physics  teachers,  by  means  of  various 
teaching  aids,  to  carry  out  the  proposed  program."  The  course 
of  study  now  being  prepared  by  PSSC  embodies  these  aspirations. 

The  PSSC  course  begins  with  a  general  introduction  to  the 
fundamental  physical  notions  of  time,  space,  and  matter:  how 
we  grasp  and  how  we  measure  them.  As  the  student  learns  of  the 
almost  boundless  range  of  dimension  from  the  immensely  large 
to  the  infinitesimally  small,  from  microseconds  to  billions  of 
years,  he  also  finds  out  how  these  magnitudes  can  be  measured 
and  that  instrumentation  is  simply  an  extension  of  his  senses. 
We  can  thus  teach  measurement  in  order  to  answer  real  ques- 
tions raised  while  we  present  the  relative  sizes  of  atoms,  us,  our 
world,  the  solar  system,  and  the  galaxy  by  more  than  mere  as- 
sertion. This  introduction  anticipates  qualitatively  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  course.  The  student  should  be  led  imperceptibly  to 
realize  that  physics  is  a  single  subject  of  study — time,  space, 
and  matter  cannot  be  separated — that  it  is  a  developing  subject, 
and  that  this  development  does  not  take  place  outside  our  own 
intimate  world.  It  is  the  imaginative  work  of  men  and  women 
from  whom  the  student  does  not  noticeably  differ. 

From  this  introduction,  the  student  should  emerge  with  a  sense 
of  the  high  adventure  of  physics  and  with  some  of  the  equip- 
ment he  must  have  if  he  is  to  participate  in  that  adventure, 
either  through  his  career  or  as  an  intelligent  citizen  in  a  science- 
minded  world.  After  looking  at  the  broad  picture,  we  start  to 
examine  it  in  more  detail.  Here  we  begin  with  light.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  choice  rather  than  the  more  usual  choice 
of  mechanics.  Light  is  a  concept  with  which  the  student  is  imme- 
diately and  convincingly  familiar.  He  has  seen  rainbows,  oil 
slicks,  lenses,  and  the  bent  stick  in  the  pond;  he  is  prepared  to 
accept  light  phenomena  as  something  well  within  his  ordinary 
experience.  We  live  by  light.  The  study  of  the  manner  in  which 
light  behaves  can  proceed  by  easy  steps  and  can  be  supported  by 
laboratory  work  that  is  at  once  simple  and  rigorous.  It  draws  on  r  i 
the  simplest  of  mathematics;  simple  geometric  diagrams. 

As  it  led  historically,  the  natural  development  of  the  subject  j 
leads  us  first  to  explore  certain  laws  such  as  Snell's  law  (the  sec- 
ond law  of  refraction),  and  then  to  the  development  of  a  particle  | 
theory  of  light,  which  attempts  to  put  an  explanatory  picture 
behind  those  laws.  We  distinguish  broad  physical  theory  from 

*Francis  L.  Friedman,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. — The  Science  Teacher,  November,  1957. 
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narrow  physical  law.  Through  careful  investigation  of  light,  the 
discussion  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  virtually  all  scientific 
knowledge  develops.  Under  our  continued  scrutiny,  the  simple 
particle  picture  proves  inadequate,  and  the  student  is  led  to  con- 
cede that  before  we  can  proceed  usefully  with  the  study  of  light, 
we  need  to  understand  wave  phenomena. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  presenting  waves  as  complex  dynamical 
systems.  The  student  observes  the  behavior  of  ropes  and  ripples. 
Studying  this  behavior,  particularly  under  controlled  conditions 
in  the  ripple  tank,  he  learns  to  recognize  a  group  of  characteris- 
tics that  constitute  wave  behavior.  We  then  find  these  same  char- 
acteristics in  the  behavior  of  light.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  course,  the  earlier  problems  concerning  the  nature  of 
light  are  resolved.  At  this  point,  as  at  others,  we  notice  the  new 
questions  that  inevitably  arise  from  what  we  learn ;  what  is  the 
medium  for  light  that  acts  like  water  for  ripples  ?  We  raise  such 
problems  to  show  the  open-ended  nature  of  physical  thought. 

During  this  portion  of  the  course,  which  occupies  approximate- 
ly the  first  half  year,  dynamical  considerations  are  subordinated. 
At  most  dynamics  is  treated  descriptively.  The  principal  em- 
phasis is  on  the  kinematics  of  our  world :  where  things  are,  how 
big,  and  how  they  move,  not  why.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
now  embarks  on  a  study  of  dynamics.  Newton's  laws  connect 
motions  with  forces.  Not  only  can  they  be  used  to  predict  motions 
when  forces  are  known,  but  they  can  inform  us  about  forces 
when  motions  are  observed.  Thus  we  tell  the  extraordinary  story 
of  the  discovery  of  universal  gravitation.  We  also  introduce  the 
conservation  laws,  and  they  form  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
section  of  the  course.  We  stress  their  wide  applicability  and 
their  use  in  situations  where  detail  is  inaccessible,  such  as  cosmic 
ray  collisions  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

Again  in  this  part  of  the  course,  we  go  over  ground  viewed 
earlier,  and  the  student  will  discover  that  he  can  read  new  sig- 
nificance into  familiar  material.  Once  again  he  will  be  impressed 
with  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  study  of  physics  and  with  the 
constant  refining  process  to  which  we  subject  physical  knowledge. 
In  the  introductory  section  of  the  whole  course,  and  again  in  the 
kinetic  theory,  we  deal  with  submicroscopic  particles.  We  now 
treat  electricity  as  one  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
these  particles.  Currents,  moving  charges  and  magnets  are  stud- 
ied. Through  the  induction  laws  we  arrive  at  the  possibility  of 
electromagnetic  waves — a  subject  we  can  only  sketch.  The  ex- 
perimental facts,  however,  clearly  tie  the  electric  phenomena  to 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum.  Another  great  circle  is  closed, 
binding  dynamics,  electricity,  optics,  and  waves  in  a  single  em- 
bracing picture. 

The  apparent  completeness  of  this  picture  is  denied  by  the 
photoelectric  effect,  but  a  more  complete  picture  emerges  before 
the  end  of  the  course.  Through  the  discrete  interactions  of  light 
with  matter,  we  see  photons;  and  through  the  photons  and  the 
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experiments  of  Franck  and  Hertz  on  excitation,  we  see  energy 
states  in  atoms.  Our  job  is  to  describe  both  the  wave  patterns 
and  the  individual  events  that  resemble  the  action  of  particles. 
This  is  nature  and  not,  as  is  often  said,  a  "contradiction."  In- 
stead of  fighting  straw  men,  we  put  the  emphasis  on  describing 
nature.  As  de  Broglie  pointed  out,  the  existence  of  wave-like  and 
particle-like  aspects  of  light  suggest  that  there  may  be  wave- 
like aspects  of  the  behavior  of  matter.  We  can  now  show  the  wave 
nature  through  the  same  wave  properties  we  found  many  times 
in  our  earlier  wave  discussion.  The  standing  matter  waves  finally 
give  the  explanation  of  the  energy  states. 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  and  see  how  the  wave  concept, 
for  example,  pervades  the  course,  and  is  used  to  deepen  the  stu- 
dent's understanding  of  science.  In  the  introduction  to  the  course, 
the  identifying  colors  of  characteristic  spectra  are  used  simply 
as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  elements  and  atoms.  Next,  in  the 
study  of  waves,  we  identify  spectral  color  with  frequency.  Then 
in  mechanics  and  electricity,  when  we  lay  the  basis  of  the  Ruth- 
erford model,  the  introduction  of  photons  changes  frequency  to 
energy.  This  permits  us  to  associate  spectra  with  the  atom  as  a 
picture  of  its  energy  states ;  and  the  Bohr  model  results.  Matter 
waves  then  finish  the  picture.  The  concepts  of  energy  states  and 
wave  phenomena  then  carry  us  into  the  new  realm  of  nuclear 
physics,  where  we  are  also  able  to  examine  the  outstanding  evi- 
dence that  E  =  mc2,  and  to  understand  the  basis  of  nuclear  fis- 
sion and  fusion. 

In  this  course  the  logical  unity  of  the  subject  is  apparent.  This 
integration  of  knowledge  makes  it  possible  for  understanding  to 
aid  memory  far  more  than  usual.  In  addition,  the  integration  of 
ideas  gives  the  student  the  sense  of  a  continuing  development 
which  in  itself  is  intellectually  exciting.  The  repeated  appearance 
of  certain  concepts,  such  as  submicroscopic  particles,  is  essential. 
So  also  is  the  patient  and  detailed  treatment  of  certain  subjects. 
We  explore  parts  of  optics,  mechanics,  and  atomic  physics  more 
deeply  than  usual  in  order  to  show  how  we  develop  a  field  of 
thought.  The  price  is  subordination  and  even  omission  of  many 
subjects  commonly  covered  in  high  school  courses.  Heat  and 
sound  are  not  treated  as  independent  subjects,  but  more  nearly 
as  examples:  sound  as  an  example  of  waves,  heat  as  related  to 
kinetic  theory  and  to  the  conservation  of  energy.  Hydrostatics 
and  hydrodynamics  are  out.  Technological  applications  are  cut 
far  back  at  all  points. 

Such  radical  omissions  are  necessary.  In  fact,  the  committee's 
deliberations  began  with  pleas  from  science  teachers  to  reduce 
substantially  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  current  physics  course  in 
order  to  fulfill  its  purposes  within  the  time  allotted  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  material  that  remains  in  our  selection  still  leaves  a  one- 
year  course  more  crowded  than  the  teacher  would  like.  In  the 
next  phase  of  our  work,  we  may  learn  where  to  cut  still  further. 
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CHAPTER  3— EXPERIMENTATION  IN  SCIENCE 

•  Point  of  View 

•  Ideas  for  Experimental  Work 

•  Chromotography  and  Electrophoresis 

•  Bacteriology 

•  Effect  of  Mineral  Deficiencies  on  Plant  Growth 

•  Effect  of  Concentration  on  Rate  of  Reaction 

•  Continuous  Cloud  Chamber 

•  How  Big  is  a  Molecule 


Experimentation  In  Science 


POINT  OF  VIEW 

Teachers  have  varied  opinions  on  laboratory  work  in  high 
school  sciences.  Some  teachers  think  that  boys  and  girls  at  this 
age  level  are  not  capable  or  mature  enough  to  handle  laboratory 
work,  and  thus  little  is  done.  Others  feel  there  is  no  need  for 
individual  work ;  so  they  do  most  of  the  exercises  by  demonstra- 
tion. There  are  many  others  who  believe  very  strongly  that  if 
students  set  up  a  piece  of  apparatus  according  to  specific  direc- 
tions and  fill  in  the  blanks  on  laboratory  directions  with  the 
proper  words  that  true  experimental  work  has  been  performed. 
There  are  still  others  who  specify  that  an  exact  number  of  "ex- 
periments" be  performed  in  each  course  and  who  give  no  credit 
for  the  course  until  all  assigned  experiments  have  been  com- 
pleted. There  are  isolated  cases  where  the  teacher  believes  that 
all  of  the  work  in  the  science  class  shall  consist  of  laboratory 
exercises  and  projects.  And,  unfortunately,  there  are  some  cases 
where  forty  or  more  science  students  have  been  placed  in  a  class 
and  the  teacher  feels  that  it  is  impossible  to  handle  this  number 
in  the  laboratory — and  this  is  demanding  too  much  of  the  teacher. 

Most  of  these  approaches  have  important  elements  in  them, 
but  they  do  not  place  experimental  work  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. No  one  will  argue  that  good  demonstrations  are  not  impor- 
tant, but  they  will  not  do  the  complete  job — demonstration 
versus  individual  experimentation  is  not  an  either-or  proposition. 
Students  should  have  both  experiences.  Somewhat  in  the  same 
light  there  should  be  no  argument  concerning  laboratory  exer- 
cise versus  experimentation  for  some  students.  To  orient  stu- 
dents and  to  develop  correct  laboratory  techniques,  some  labora- 
tory exercises  might  be  essential,  but  they  should  not  be  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  investigations  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
student  or  small  groups  of  students.  Whatever  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  science  department  might  be,  whatever  the  feelings 
might  be  in  regard  to  demonstrations,  laboratory  exercises,  time 
to  do  the  work,  and  the  educational  level  of  the  students,  no  class 
should  be  permitted  to  read  and  talk  science  week  after  week 
with  no  contact  with  real  experimentation.  This  point  of  view 
has  been  well  stated  by  Robert  Carleton  in  the  article  "Physics 
Hazard,  Math  Hazard,  or  Teacher  Hazard,"  The  Science  Teach- 
er, National  Science  Teachers  Associations,  22:173-175,  Sept. 
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1955:  'There  is  no  school  too  small  or  too  impoverished  to  pro- 
vide many  opportunities  for  us  to  have  real  experiences  with  the 
solid  core  of  true  science — finding  answers  by  experiment.  Stu- 
dents who  receive  no  laboratory  instruction  in  science  have  been 
defrauded  as  if  they  had  been  taught  a  false  science.  Demon- 
strations, science  clubs,  science  fairs,  audio-visual  devices,  field 
trips,  textbooks,  and  other  aids  have  a  place  in  resourceful 
teaching  of  science.  But  when  the  laboratory  and  its  emphasis 
on  the  investigation  or  research-type  exercise  disappears  from 
day-in,  day-out  science  teaching,  then  the  heart  and  chief  in- 
spiration of  science  as  a  form  of  human  endeavor  have  been 
lost." 

Another  viewpoint  on  this  modern  approach  to  laboratory 
work  is  provided  by  R.  W.  Lefler  in  the  article  "Use  Your 
Science  Lab  Scientifically,"  NEA  Journal,  National  Educational 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  1954,  page  83-84. 
In  this  article  the  idea  is  advanced  that  the  science  teacher 
should  pretend  that  he  is  director  of  research  in  a  laboratory 
in  which  approximately  thirty  scientists  are  employed  to  work 
as  teams — the  scientists  being  the  science  students.  As  the 
teacher  (director  of  research)  guides  the  work  of  the  research 
teams  during  the  nine  months  of  schooling,  he  gradually  real- 
izes that  he  does  not  have  to  pretend  that  he  occupies  this  posi- 
tion but  this  actually  becomes  his  task.  This  change  emerges 
because  of  the  activities  involved :  the  selection  of  team  chair- 
men, conferences  with  group  chairmen  for  overall  planning, 
working  with  specific  groups  and  individuals  on  their  particular 
problems,  and  hearing  progress  reports  from  individuals  and 
groups.  In  the  job  as  director  of  research,  the  teacher  must  lead 
the  students  into  profitable  investigations;  he  must  have  ap- 
!  propriate  materials,  books  and  apparatus  available;  he  must 
!  advise  groups  and  individuals,  but  should  not  provide  answers 
to  the  important  questions  which  arise,  nor  should  he  expect 
to  know  all  the  answers;  he  must  use  his  group  chairmen  as 
assistants  to  do  many  of  the  routine  tasks  in  the  laboratory, 
thus  providing  time  for  conferences ;  and  he  must  encourage 
extra-class  activity,  ranging  from  homework  on  a  particular 
phase  of  the  subject  being  studied  to  a  detailed  investigation 
of  a  problem  growing  out  of  the  work.  If  these  types  of  activi- 
ties emerge,  the  director  of  research  should  have  an  entire  year 
of  pleasant  working  days,  because  he  will  see  individual  stu- 
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dents  grow  as  he  helps  them  to  learn  science.  He  will  be  able 
to  detect  growth  in  their  maturity  to  find  answers  to  real  prob- 
lems through  experiments,  reading,  and  through  all  methods 
which  they  must  use  to  obtain  information  to  validate  or  dis- 
prove hypotheses.  In  short,  the  school  days  will  be  enjoyed  and 
"time  will  fly." 

This  viewpoint  of  the  place  of  the  high  school  laboratory  in 
the  mid-twentieth  century  has  been  explained  in  a  thorough 
manner  by  Robert  Stollberg  in  the  chapter  "Learning  in  the 
Laboratory,"  Science  Education  in  American  High  Schools,  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Prin- 
cipals, Washington,  D.  C,  January  1953,  pages  100-110.  In  this 
discussion  Stollberg  presents  what  are  called  "hallmarks  of  good 
laboratory  education  in  high  school  science:" 

1.  Classroom  and  Laboratory  Work  Should  Be  Closely  In- 
tegrated. ...  On  some  occasions,  classroom  discussion 
may  well  prepare  the  pupil  for  laboratory  experience; 
on  others,  problem  situations  encountered  in  the  labora- 
tory profitably  lead  to  spirited  productive  classroom  dis- 
cussions. 

2.  Flexibility  of  the  Laboratory  Schedule  Is  Highly  Desir- 
able. Rigidly  scheduled  periods  for  laboratory  experiences 
make  it  difficult  to  integrate  classroom  and  laboratory 
learning  and  to  attack  in  the  laboratory  problems  which 
spontaneously  arise  in  the  classroom.  .  .  . 

3.  Seeking  Answers  and  Finding  Information  Is  a  Proper 
Function  of  a  Laboratory.  .  .  .  Whether  laboratory  experi- 
ence is  centered  around  measurement,  demonstration,  or 
observation,  the  bulk  of  laboratory  learning  should  be 
devoted  to  seeking  answers  to  problems  and  finding  in- 
formation which  is  desired. 

4.  Real  Problems  Are  Most  Desirable  in  Laboratory  Learn- 
ing. .  .  .  Problems  such  as  'How  does  water  pressure  in  I 
this  community  vary  from  day  to  day?'  'Is  the  lighting 
adequate  in  this  laboratory?'  'Is  our  basketball  team 
getting  adequate  nutrition  and  rest?'  and  'What  happens 
if  we  bubble  pure  oxygen  into  our  acquarium?'  are  ex-  I 
amples  of  real  problems  which  can  be  approached  in  the 
laboratory.  .  .  . 
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5.  Practical  Application  Should  Be  a  Part  of  Laboratory 
Learning  Wherever  Possible.  .  .  .  The  coefficient  of 
thermal  expansion  can  be  illustrated  in  the  form  of  a 
bimetallic  thermometer  or  expansion  joints  in  a  bridge 
or  a  roadway;  buffer  action  can  be  illustrated  in  the 
form  of  headache  tablets,  photographic  chemical  solu- 
tions, etc;  the  principle  of  diffusion  can  be  applied  to 
water  absorption  roots,  soaking  of  dried  fruits,  and 
nourishment  of  cells.  .  .  . 

6.  Cooperative  Planning  By  Pupils  and  Teachers  Is  a  De- 
sirable Part  of  Laboratory  Learning.  Guided  discussions 
can  serve  to  identify  the  problem  and  to  set  up  patterns 
of  solving  it.  .  .  . 

7.  Improvization  of  Apparatus  By  Pupils  Is  a  Valuable 
Phase  of  Laboratory  Learning.  .  .  .  While  pupils  are  pro- 
viding and  setting  up  their  own  equipment,  they  often 
encounter  unpredicted  problems  which  must  be  solved 
before  they  can  go  on.  These  are  problems  of  the  most 
genuine  character — they  are  not  imposed  by  the  teacher 
— they  must  be  recognized  and  solved  largely  by  the 
pupil  himself.  .  .  . 

8.  The  Use  of  the  Laboratory  Manual  May  Well  Be  Con- 
fined To  Its  Value  As  a  Reference.  .  .  .  Pupils  seeking  to 
establish  their  own  laboratory  procedures  may  consult 
a  variety  of  such  manuals  for  suggestions  and  for  data, 
yet  not  follow  any  one  of  them  "cookbook"  style.  .  .  . 

9.  The  Boundaries  of  the  Science  Laboratory  Should  Be 
Considered  As  the  Actual  Boundaries  of  the  Pupil's  Ex- 
perience. That  is,  the  laboratory  should  be  thought  of 
as  an  approach,  as  a  method — not  merely  as  a  place.  .  .  . 

10.  Long-term  Laboratory  Activities  Are  to  be  Encouraged. 
This  is  true  of  all  sciences,  but  particularly  so  in  life 
science  where  many  processes  are  by  nature  compara- 
tively time  consuming.  .  .  . 

11.  Note  Taking,  Data  Recording,  and  Sketching  Should  Be 
Truly  Functional.  .  .  .  Notes  should  be  taken  when  pupils 
actually  need  them,  data  should  be  recorded  when  re- 
cording helps  clarify  them,  or  when  they  are  needed 
for  future  reference,  and  sketches  should  be  made  when 
they  are  actually  needed,  and  when  they  are  not  already 
available.  .  .  . 
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12.  Reports  of  Laboratory  Activity  Should  Have  Purpose 
and  Meaning.  .  .  .  An  ideal  way  to  make  a  report  func- 
tional is  to  have  one  pupil  (or  a  group)  describe  his 
activities  to  the  remainder  of  the  class,  who  presumably 
have  been  occupied  in  other  activities.  .  .  . 

13.  Live  Materials  Are  the  Desirable  Media  for  Biological 
Science  Laboratory  Experiments.  ...  It  is  a  travesty  on 
meaning  that  biology  is  a  study  of  life,  while  most  of 
the  laboratory  work  is  done  with  dead  materials.  .  .  . 

14.  Problem  Solving  is  Desirable  in  Life  Science  Laboratories, 
too.  Altogether  too  many  life  science  laboratories  con- 
fine their  activities  to  almost  casual  observation  of  daily 
phenomena  or  preserved  specimens,  and  to  a  structure 
of  organisms.  .  .  . 

15.  Diagraming  and  Sketching  of  Experimental  Materials  i 
Should  be  Examined  with  Great  Caution.  .  .  .  There  is 
considerable  research  to  show  that  emphasis  on  exact 
representation  and  artistic  skill  in  drawing  bears  no  i 
fruit  in  terms  of  pupil  understanding.  The  practice  of 
having  pupils  trace  drawings  from  books  or  manuals  is 
of  even  less  value. 

The  degree  to  which  experimental  work  is  performed  in  a 
laboratory  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  students  tackle 
a  problem  involving  experimentation  will  depend  to  a  great ! 
extent  on  the  example  set  by  the  teacher.  If  problem  solving 
activities  are  an  integral  part  of  science  teaching  philosophy 
and  learning,  it  is  likely  that  experimentation  will  not  be  neg- 
lected. If  by  example  of  the  teacher  the  laboratory  is  considered 
as  "headquarters"  for  pupils  to  raise  and  define  worthwhile 
problems,  then  one  can  easily  detect  this  activity  going  on  at 
almost  any  time  of  the  year.  If  by  his  actions  the  teacher 
generates  the  feeling  in  the  laboratory  that  scientific  exploration 
is  similar  to  detective  work  and  that  everyone  can  participate  in 
it  in  one  way  or  another,  many  an  interesting  case  will  be  in- 
vestigated  at  varying  levels  of  complexity.  If  the  students  early  [ 
in  the  course  learn  from  the  work  of  the  teacher  the  meaning 
and  use  of  controls  in  experimentation,  much  of  the  "cookbook 
recipe"  type  of  laboratory  work  will  give  way  to  investigations 
that  produce  data  from  which  students  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  problem  and  detect  other  profitable  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem. If  the  forming  and  testing  of  hypothesis  and  the  interpret- 
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ing  of  data  becomes  a  daily  part  of  the  science  work  because 
of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  students  will  plan 
experiments  with  more  care  and  will  organize,  arrange,  and 
analyze  data.  If  a  proper  balance  between  student  exploration 
and  teacher  guidance  is  maintained,  the  teacher  will  be  assured 
that  his  help  is  enabling  the  student  to  mature  in  his  habits 
and  thinking,  and  the  student  will  not  feel  that  he  is  in  a  sink 
or  swim  condition  or  in  the  position  of  being  "fed  from  a  silver 
spoon." 

Ideas  for  Experimental  Work 

There  is  an  excellent  discussion  on  experimental  work  in  the 
November  1950  issue  of  The  Science  Teacher  called  "Making 
the  Most  of  Experimental  Exercises"  by  Ellsworth  S.  Obourn, 
pages  170-171.  In  his  discussion  Obourn  first  points  cut  that 
the  rise  of  modern  science  dates  from  the  classic  experimental 
work  of  Galileo  and  his  contemporaries,  and  that  our  amazing 
accumulation  of  scientific  knowledge  since  that  time  has  resulted 
from  the  ability  of  the  scientific  workers  to  devise  ways  of 
testing  the  truth  or  falsity  of  hypotheses.  The  study  of  the 
history  of  modern  day  science  shows  conclusively  that  collect- 
ing and  testing  evidence  are  the  specific  things  that  set  science 
apart  as  unique  in  the  field  of  learning.  Thus  the  high  school 
"science  teacher  has  at  his  disposal  one  of  the  most  potent  de- 
vices of  learning  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of  man." 

He  then  points  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  a  measure  for 
a  good  experimental  exercise.  The  following  criteria  are  sug- 
gested for  consideration  by  the  teacher : 

"1.  Is  the  purpose  of  the  experimental  exercise  stated  clearly 
as  a  question? 

2.  Is  the  variable  factor  or  hypothesis  to  be  tested  identified? 

3.  Are  the  control  factors  identifiable;  are  they  adequately 
provided  for? 

4.  Are  the  directions  clear  and  concise? 

5.  Do  the  directions  permit  some  latitude  for  the  pupil  to 
use  his  initiative  and  resourcefulness  in  planning  and 
devising,  or  are  they  'cookbookish'  in  nature  ? 

6.  Is  the  conclusion  to  be  reached  by  the  experimental  exer- 
cise closely  related  by  a  logical  pattern  to  the  stated 
purpose? 
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7.  Is  provision  made  for  identifying  the  assumptions  that 
are  basic  to  the  acceptance  of  the  conclusion?" 

A  strong  point  is  made  in  this  discussion  concerning  the  neg- 
lect in  many  science  classes  of  the  role  of  assumptions  in  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  conclusions.  This  practice  should  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  students  and  teachers,  since  many  of  the 
ideas  accepted  as  true  are  based  upon  assumptions,  implied  or 
stated.  To  illustrate  this  point  Obourn  discusses  the  following 
experimental  exercise.  "The  Elements  of  a  Fertile  Soil — Pur- 
pose: Do  some  kinds  of  soil  bacteria  help  plants  to  grow?  Direc- 
tions: Secure  two  pots  of  soil  from  a  field  in  which  good  crops 
of  clover  or  beans  are  growing  or  have  recently  grown.  Heat 
the  soil  of  one  pot  to  130°  F.  and  keep  it  at  that  temperature 
for  twenty  minutes  in  order  to  kill  the  bacteria  in  the  soil. 
Then  plant  in  each  pot  some  seeds  of  clover  and  beans.  Keep 
both  pots  well  watered  and  in  good  growing  light  and  tempera- 
ture. When  the  young  plants  are  a  month  old,  what  differences 
can  you  determine  in  growth  and  in  root  conditions?  Conclusion: 
Sometimes  soil  bacteria  do  aid  the  growth  of  plants. 

"The  acceptance  of  this  conclusion  rests  upon  certain  things 
that  are  taken  for  granted  as  true  (assumptions).  Among  these 
are  the  following : 

1.  The  soil  in  which  clover  or  beans  grow  contains  bacteria 
which  aid  the  growth  of  plants. 

2.  Heating  to  130°  F.  for  twenty  minutes  kills  the  soil 
bacteria. 

3.  Soil  bacteria  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  differences  produced 
in  growth  and  root  structure. 

4.  The  seeds  used  in  each  pot  had  the  same  rate  of  germi- 
nation. 

5.  Clover  and  bean  seeds  will  germinate,  and  their  plants 
will  grow,  in  soil  which  has  been  heated  to  130°  F. 

6.  One  month  is  sufficient  time  to  determine  a  difference  in 
growth  and  in  root  structure  of  plants  in  the  two  pots. 

7.  A  temperature  of  130°  F.  does  not  break  chemical  com- 
pounds in  the  soil  into  elements  or  other  compounds 
which  aid  the  growth  of  plants. 

"These  assumptions  would  seem  individually  necessary  and 
collectively  sufficient  to  the  acceptance  of  the  stated  conclusion. 
In  teaching  experimental  exercises  in  any  science  subject,  it  is 
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very  essential  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  identification 
and  evaluation  of  the  assumptions  which  underline  the  con- 
clusions reached." 

As  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  during  the  early  part 
of  the  course  to  promote  this  type  of  laboratory  work,  the 
teacher  might  consider  the  following  problem.  An  experiment 
(laboratory  exercise)  commonly  performed  in  the  high  school 
chemistry  course  is  the  preparation  of  oxygen  by  heating  potas- 
sium chlorate  in  the  presence  of  manganese  dioxide.  The  pro- 
cedure for  doing  this  experiment  is  to  fill  a  hard-glass  test  tube 
1-4  full  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  manganese  dioxide  and  two 
parts  potassium  chlorate  by  weight.  After  the  test  tube  is 
clamped  in  the  correct  position  and  the  glass  delivery  tube  in- 
stalled properly,  the  generator  is  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner 
and  oxygen  is  collected  in  bottles  by  the  displacement  of  water. 
After  the  oxygen  is  tested  for  certain  properties,  the  common 
procedure  is  to  say  to  the  students  "the  experiment  is  finished, 
clean  up  the  work  space,  throw  the  mixture  that  is  left  in  the 
test  tube  into  the  disposal  jar,  store  the  apparatus  and  get 
ready  to  go  to  your  next  class." 

If  this  is  all  that  is  done,  this  experiment  might  easily  be 
classed  as  a  laboratory  exercise.  This  can  be  quickly  changed 
to  an  experiment  by  asking  such  questions  as:  Do  you  think 
some  of  the  manganese  dioxide  was  consumed  in  the  experiment 
even  though  the  literature  says  this  compound  acted  as  a  catalyst 
in  this  reaction  and  was  not  consumed?  What  might  one  do  to 
check  this?  Since  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the  materials  left 
in  the  test  tube,  is  there  any  way  by  which  they  can  be  re- 
covered? If  they  were  recovered,  could  they  be  used  to  produce 
more  oxygen?  The  equation  for  the  reaction  indicates  that  po- 
tassium chloride  is  formed.  How  can  one  prove  this? 

As  question  after  question  is  asked  the  students,  their  think- 
ing will  bring  out  the  point  that  the  solubility  of  the  substances 
in  water  might  be  a  good  point  at  which  to  tackle  the  problem. 
When  the  thinking  reaches  this  point,  have  the  students  find 
the  data  on  potassium  chlorate  and  chloride  in  a  table  which 
gives  the  physical  constants  of  inorganic  compounds.  In  this 
table,  under  solubility  in  one-hundred  parts,  will  be  found  this 
information:  In  cold  water  at  0°  C.  the  solubility  of  potassium 
chlorate  is  3.3;  for  potassium  chloride  it  is  27.6.  In  hot  water 
(100°  C.)  the  solubility  of  potassium  chlorate  is  57  and  for 
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potassium  chloride  it  is  56.7.  For  manganese  dioxide  the  in- 
formation shows  that  it  is  insoluble  in  either  cold  or  hot  water. 
This  information  should  provide  the  students  with  a  clue  as 
to  how  to  begin  their  work  on  this  angle  of  the  problem.  Since 
potassium  chloride  is  nine  times  more  soluble  in  water  at  0°  C. 
than  is  potassium  chlorate,  they  should  see  that  a  solution  of 
the  two  might  be  separated  by  cooling  to  this  temperature. 

If  one  wishes  to  go  further  in  this  investigation,  he  might 
evaporate  some  of  the  original  filtrate  to  dryness  and  thus  obtain 
a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  potassium  chlorate.  For 
one  or  more  interested  students,  present  this  problem:  From 
the  loss  of  weight  (oxygen)  upon  heating  compute  the  percent 
of  each  salt  in  the  mixture. 

The  preceding  discussion  will  raise  a  question  in  one's  mind 
concerning  the  advisibility  of  using  laboratory  manuals  in  the 
various  science  courses,  as  the  entire  basis  for  the  experimental 
program.  This  was  the  purpose.  There  has  been  a  heated  debate 
going  on  for  years  and  is  still  continuing  on  this  question.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling,  though,  that  slavish  adherence  to  a  labora- 
tory manual  will  rob  the  students  of  many  fruitful  experiences. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  manuals  have  not  been  prepared  with 
care.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  developed  by  outstanding 
science  teachers,  and  many  years  of  work  have  gone  into  their 
preparation.  The  weakness  is  that  little  remains  for  the  stu- 
dent to  do  except  to  follow  directions.  In  some  instances  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  this  weakness  by  giving  addi- 
tional exercises  or  further  investigations.  Unfortunately,  this 
plan  for  improvement  has  been  defeated,  because  students  and 
teachers  have  developed  a  habit  of  looking  for  detailed  direc- 
tions to  carry  out  an  exercise.  Also  the  time  factor  has  become 
such  a  determining  element  in  completing  a  certain  number 
of  experiments  each  week,  month,  and  year,  that  little  effort 
can  be  devoted  to  a  more  rewarding  type  of  science  experience. 

Do  these  remarks  imply  that  no  laboratory  manual  be  pur- 
chased? The  answer  is  no.  Well  prepared  laboratory  manuals 
should  be  in  every  department.  They  contain  excellent  ma- 
terial. A  variety  of  manuals  should  be  available  to  the  teacher 
and  students  at  all  times.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  thirty 
of  the  same  title.  A  half  dozen  copies  of  six  or  eight  different 
manuals,  it  appears,  will  provide  a  source  of  research  materials 
that  can  be  used  to  a  distinct  advantage.  If  these  are  used  as 
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a  source  of  ideas  and  procedures  to  be  used  in  solving  laboratory 
problems,  and  if  the  student  prepares  his  own  report  instead 
of  filling  in  the  blanks  in  the  laboratory  manuals,  they  will  en- 
able him  to  develop  a  better  grasp  of  science.  Thus  he  will  gain 
experience  in  organizing  his  ideas  and  in  the  effective  use  of 
language  in  presenting  them.  These  are  important  objectives 
in  experimental  work. 

To  provide  ideas  on  new  topics  for  experimental  work,  on 
new  approaches,  on  other  techniques,  and  on  new  subject- 
matter,  the  following  exercises  are  presented.  These  are  not 
commonly  found  in  laboratory  manuals  now  on  the  market. 
Perhaps  in  this  limited  number,  one  might  find  the  idea  for 
which  he  has  been  searching.  Perhaps  this  will  provide  sources 
of  information  from  which  dozens  of  suggestions  can  be  found. 

CHROMATOGRAPHY  AND  PAPER  ELECTROPHORESIS 

Principles :  Two  extremely  valuable  techniques  that  have  been 
widely  used  in  science  and  technology  in  recent  years  are  chro- 
matography and  electrophoresis.  Both  methods  are  used  to  sep- 
arate complex  mixtures  into  the  individual  components.  This 
separation  procedure  avoids  destruction  of  certain  more  unstable 
components  that  would  have  occurred  if  some  other  methods  such 
as  distillation  or  crystallization  had  been  employed.  Furthermore, 
many  separations  previously  impossible  to  make  can  be  accom- 
plished by  these  methods.  In  certain  forms,  chromatography  and 
electrophoresis  offer  a  simplicity  of  operation  which  permits  a 
much  more  rapid  accumulation  of  information  than  other  meth- 
ods permit. 

Chromatography  is  used  most  widely  in  two  forms — column 
chromatography  and  paper  chromatography.  In  the  column  form, 
separations  are  achieved  by  the  filtration  of  a  solution  containing 
various  components  through  a  column  of  finely-divided  adsorbing 
material.  The  components  are  adsorbed  on  this  material  and  can 
be  removed  later  by  passing  certain  liquids  through  the  column. 
Since  the  different  components  are  not  removed  with  the  same 
ease,  some  will  move  down  the  column  faster  than  others. 

In  paper  chromatography,  a  sheet  of  filter  paper  can  serve 
like  the  adsorbing  material  used  in  the  columns.  In  this  procedure 

*Carl  G.  Baker,  Laboratory  of  Biochemistry,  U.  S.  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. The  Science  Teacher,  May,  1956. 
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much  smaller  amounts  of  material  are  required  and  much  less 
time  is  necessary  to  "complete  a  run." 

Electrophoretic  procedures  are  based  on  the  knowledge  that 
the  components  of  mixtures  carry  electrical  charges  of  varying 
amounts,  and  they  will  therefore  move  at  different  rates  in  a 
salt  solution  through  which  a  current  is  passed.  Of  course,  those 
components  carrying  a  net  negative  charge  will  move  toward  the 
positive  electrode  and  those  with  a  net  positive  charge  will  move 
toward  the  negative  electrode.  In  paper  electrophoresis,  the  mix- 
ture to  be  separated  is  placed  on  a  strip  of  paper  after  the  paper 
is  moistened  by  the  solution,  and  the  ends  of  the  strip  are  placed 
in  two  containers  filled  with  the  solution.  Electrodes  are  sub- 
merged in  the  container  and  direct  current  is  passed  through  the 
solution.  Separation  of  the  components  is  easily  observed  if  the 
differently-charged  components  are  of  different  colors. 

When  the  components  being  separated  are  colorless,  some 
means  of  detection  must  be  employed.  It  can  be  done  through 
visualization  by  staining  with  dyes  or  by  forming  colored  prod- 
ucts through  a  chemical  reaction,  or  it  can  be  done  by  chemical 
tests.  When  radioactive  materials  are  separated,  detection  can 
be  done  with  photographic  film.  When  proteins  are  studied,  they 
can  be  visualized  with  the  dye,  bromophenol  blue.  Amino  acids 
can  be  seen  by  reacting  them  with  ninhydrin.  Chloride  can  be 
detected  (after  elution  of  different  portions  from  the  chromato- 
gram)  by  reacting  with  silver  nitrate.  Some  substances  absorb 
ultraviolet  light,  and  this  property  can  be  utilized  for  their  de- 
tection and  measurement,  etc. 

Procedures : 

A.    Column  Chromatography: 

1.  Preparation  of  the  adsorbing  column:  An  ordinary 
piece  of  glass  tubing,  outside  diameter  of  about  8  to 
10  millimeters,  about  1*4  to  2  feet  in  length,  is  em- 
ployed. Ordinary  absorbent  cotton  is  forced  in  loosely 
at  one  end  of  the  tubing  for  a  distance  of  about  1  inch. 
With  the  tubing  held  in  a  vertical  position  (with  the 
cotton  at  the  lower  end) ,  the  adsorbing  material  is  in- 
troduced into  the  tubing  in  small  portions.  A  small 
funnel  is  useful  for  loading  the  tubing.  As  the  ad- 
sorbent is  added  to  the  tube,  the  tube  is  gently  tamped 
frequently  upon  a  wooden  surface  to  pack  down  the 
adsorbent.  The  adsorbent  used  is  magnesium  carbonate  j 
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(USP) .  After  the  height  of  the  adsorbent  has  reached 
about  6  to  10  inches,  it  is  ready  for  the  addition  of 
ligroin  (petroleum  ether)  to  the  column.  After  all  the 
adsorbent  is  thoroughly  wet,  the  column  is  ready  for 
chromatography.  It  is  convenient  to  place  a  short  piece 
of  rubber  tubing  carrying  a  clamp  (a  screwtype  pinch 
clamp  is  best)  on  the  lower  end  of  the  tubing  for  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  liquid  in  the  column. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  extract  of  leaves:  A  large  green 
leaf  (spinach  works  well;  in  the  demonstration  given 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  a  leaf  from  a 
bryophylum  plant  was  employed  since  some  leaves  hap- 
pened to  be  available)  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
(about  V-2  cm.  square)  the  cut  portions  are  placed  in 
a  mortar  that  contains  a  little  sand  and  about  70  cc. 
of  ethyl  alcohol  (other  alcohol,  such  as  rubbing  alco- 
hol, should  also  work ;  the  school  doctor  or  a  local  phy- 
sician could  help  obtain  the  ethyl  alcohol)  and  the 
contents  are  ground  with  a  pestle.  After  the  leaf  is 
thoroughly  ground,  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  filter 
paper  (if  no  filter  paper  is  available,  the  clear  overly- 
ing solution  can  be  poured  off  after  the  sediment  is 
allowed  to  settle).  To  the  green  alcoholic  solution  is 
added  25  cc.  of  ligroin  and  the  two  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  After  the  mixture  has  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
two  layers  appear;  the  upper  layer  is  the  ligroin  solu- 
tion. The  upper  layer  is  separated  from  the  lower  layer 
and  is  poured  into  a  flat  dish.  The  process  is  repeated 
twice  by  addition  of  fresh  ligroin  to  the  lower  layer 
(these  separations  can  be  done  best  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  separatory  funnel,  but  if  this  piece  of  apparatus 
is  not  available,  the  upper  layer  can  be  removed  by 
sucking  it  up  into  a  tube  very  carefully,  or  if  great 
care  is  taken  it  can  be  poured  off,  making  sure  that 
none  of  the  lower  layer  is  included).  The  green  solu- 
tion in  the  flat  dish  is  allowed  to  evaporate  to  dryness 
(this  step  can  be  speeded  if  a  gentle  blast  of  air  is 
passed  over  the  dish).  After  evaporation  is  complete 
(and  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  convenient)  the  residue 
is  dissolved  in  3  cc.  of  ligroin. 

3.  Loading  the  column:  The  column  of  adsorbent  should 
be  wet  with  ligroin,  but  no  free  ligroin  should  extend 
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above  the  adsorbent  more  than  about  Vs  inch.  The  3  cc. 
of  ligroin  containing  the  leaf  pigments  is  carefully 
poured  onto  the  top  of  the  column  (it  should  be  done 
slowly  to  avoid  stirring  up  the  top  of  the  column) .  As 
soon  as  the  green  solution  has  passed  into  the  adsorb- 
ent, fresh  ligroin  is  carefully  added,  and  after  addi- 
tional ligroin  has  passed  into  the  column,  the  tubing 
above  the  column  is  filled  with  ligroin.  After  ligroin  has 
passed  through  the  column  for  two  to  three  hours, 
several  colored  bands  of  leaf  pigments  can  be  seen  on 
the  column.  The  pigments  are  chlorophylls,  xantho- 
phylls,  and  carotenes. 
Materials : 

a.  Glass  tubing,  8  to  10  mm.  outside  diameter,  about 
li/2  to  2  ft.  long. 

b.  Small  amount  of  absorbent  cotton. 

c.  Adsorbents:  Magnesium  carbonate,  USP  (can  be 
obtained  at  a  drug  store  or  chemical  supply  house). 
Other  adsorbents  can  be  used ;  inulin,  alumina,  cal- 
cium carbonate,  and  possibly  powdered  sugar. 

d.  Green  leaves  (frozen  spinach  can  be  used). 

e.  Mortar  (holding  about  300  to  500  cc),  pestle  and 
a  few  grams  of  sand. 

f.  Ligroin  (petroleum  ether) — the  low  boiling  frac- 
tion (b.p.  30-75°  C.)  of  petroleum — about  500  cc. 

g.  Alcohol,  preferably  ethyl,  but  rubbing  alcohol  should 
work — about  500  cc. 

h.  A  flat  dish,  such  as  an  evaporating  or  Petri  dish — 
holding  about  100  cc. 

i.  Several  containers,  such  as  Erlenmeyer  flasks  or 
beakers — about  50  and  150  cc. 

j.  Convenient  articles: 

Small  glass  funnel — about  35  mm.  diameter 
Medium  glass  funnel — about  120  mm.  diameter 
Filter  paper  (e.g.,  Whatman  No.  4)  about  200  mm. 
diameter 

Rubber  tubing,  about  3  inches  long,  about  6  mm. 
inside  diameter 

Clamp — screw  type  (Hofmann) 
Small  scissors 

Separatory  funnel — about  100  cc.  size 
A  few  5  cc.  and  10  cc.  pipettes 


B.  Paper  Chromatography: 

A  large  test  tube,  about  150  mm.  long  and  about  20  mm. 
in  diameter,  is  fitted  with  a  cork  stopper  into  which  has 
been  placed  at  its  smaller  end  a  small  wire  hook  (the  hook 
can  be  made  from  a  wire  staple).  A  70 %  (by  volume) 
alcohol-water  solution  is  placed  in  the  test  tube  up  to  a 
depth  of  about  15  mm.  Narrow  strips  of  filter  paper, 
Whatman  No.  1,  about  6  mm.  wide  and  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  wire  hook  down  into  the  alcohol  solution 
for  about  5  to  10  mm.  are  prepared.  Small  holes  are  placed 
close  to  one  end  in  order  that  the  strips  may  be  suspended 
on  the  hooks.  About  15  mm.  from  the  other  end  a  heavy 
dot  of  ink  is  made  (the  ink  from  a  Papermate  ball-point 
pen  has  been  found  to  be  satisfactory  since  it  contains 
three  different  colors).  After  the  test  tube  is  placed  in  a 
vertical  position,  a  strip  is  hung  from  the  wire  hook,  so 
as  not  to  allow  the  strip  to  stick  against  the  side  of  the 
tube.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  alcohol  solution  rises  in  the 
paper  by  capillary  action.  After  a  half  hour,  separation  of 
the  components  can  be  noted  as  colored  bands  at  different 
levels  on  the  paper  strip. 
1.  Materials: 

a.  A  large  test  tube,  about  150  mm.  long  and  about 
20  mm.  in  diameter. 

b.  A  cork  stopper  to  fit  the  test  tube  into  which  is 
placed  in  its  smaller  end  a  fine  wire  hook. 

c.  A  70%  (by  volume)  alcohol-water  solution — about 
10  cc.  Ethyl  alcohol  is  preferred,  but  other  alcohols, 
including  rubbing  alcohol  should  work. 

d.  Filter  paper,  such  as  Whatman  No.  1,  cut  into 
strips  as  described  above.  Whatman  No.  4  paper 
and  other  filter  papers  will  also  work. 

e.  Some  colored  substance  containing  different  col- 
ored components,  such  as  certain  inks  or  stains. 

C.  Paper  Electrophoresis: 

1.  Preparation  of  the  buffer  solution:  One  teaspoonful  of 
ordinary  table  salt  (5.25  grams  of  sodium  chloride) 
and  %  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  (1.2  grams  of  so- 
dium bicarbonate)  are  dissolved  in  12  ounces  (360  cc.) 
of  tap  water.  The  solution  may  be  kept  for  several 
days.  For  an  experiment  using  200  volts  the  buffer 
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solution  is  diluted  20  times.  With  lower  voltage,  less 
dilution  may  work  better. 

Preparation  of  the  filter  paper:  Several  strips  of  filter 
paper,  Whatman  No.  1,  are  cut  about  50  mm.  wide 
and  about  320  mm.  in  length. 

Setting  up  the  experiment :  A  filter  paper  strip  is  mois- 
tened with  the  buffer  solution  and  is  placed  between 
two  plates  of  window  glass,  2  inches  by  8  inches,  such 
that  the  ends  of  the  strip  extend  beyond  the  glass 
plates  approximately  an  equal  distance  at  each  end. 
The  excess  buffer  solution  is  squeezed  out  by  pressing 
the  glass  plates  together.  The  glass  plates  are  taken 
apart,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  paper  is  not  torn  and 
that  it  lies  on  one  of  the  plates  smoothly.  A  line  of  ink 
(ink  from  a  Papermate  ball-point  pen  is  satisfactory) 
about  1%  inches  long  is  drawn  on  the  wet  paper  at 
right  angles  to  the  longer  dimension  of  the  paper  ap- 
proximately in  the  center  of  the  paper  strip  (be  care- 
ful not  to  tear  the  paper!)  The  strip  is  again  squeezed 
between  the  two  plates  and  four  spring-clip  clothes- 
pins are  placed  near  the  corners  of  the  glass  plates  to 
hold  them  together. 

The  glass  plates  are  placed  between  two  flat  dishes 
such  that  the  edges  of  the  dishes  support  the  plates  j 
and  allow  the  filter  paper  that  extends  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  plates  to  rest  in  the  dishes.  Buffer  solution  is 
then  poured  into  each  dish  to  a  depth  of  at  least  1  cm.,  , 
but  not  closer  to  the  rim  of  the  dishes  than  about  *4 
inch.  The  end  of  a  graphite  electrode  (made  by  re-  j 
moving  the  central  graphite  rods  from  regular  flash-  j 
light  dry  cell  batteries)  is  placed  in  the  solution  in  each 
dish  and  a  current  of  about  10  milliamperes  and  a  volt- 
age of  200  volts  is  passed  through  the  system.  After 
about  fifteen  minutes  different  rates  of  migration  of 
the  components  have  produced  colored  bands  on  the 
paper  strip  (with  the  Papermate  ball-point  pen  ink  a 
yellow  band  has  migrated  ahead  of  a  pink  band  toward  j 
the  positive  electrode ;  a  neutral  blue  band  has  remain- 
ed at  the  site  of  application  of  the  ink  line) . 
Materials : 

a.  A  few  grams  of  table  salt. 


b.  A  few  grams  of  baking  soda. 

c.  Several  sheets  of  filter  paper,  e.g.,  Whatman  No.  1. 
Other  types  of  filter  paper,  such  as  Whatman  No. 
4,  or  blotting  paper  will  work  as  well. 

d.  Two  glass  plates,  2  inches  by  8  inches.  Ordinary 
window  glass  may  be  used,  or  glass  plates,  %  inch 
thick,  work  well. 

e.  Four  spring-clip  clothespins. 

f.  Two  flat  glass  dishes,  such  as  small  flat  icebox 
dishes  or  Petri  dishes. 

g.  A  colored  material  containing  different  colored 
components,  such  as  certain  inks  or  stains. 

h.  Two  graphite  electrodes. 

i.  A  direct  current  power  supply,  preferably  with 
variable  control  providing  up  to  250  volts.  Such 
power  supplies  can  be  purchased,  but  are  some- 
what expensive.  A  satisfactory  one  can  be  built 
from  a  kit  for  about  $30  or  from  second  hand 
parts  obtained  from  a  radio  shop.  Somewhat  lower 
voltage  can  be  employed  if  the  undiluted  buffer 
is  used  and/or  if  the  experiment  is  run  for  a 
longer  time,  but  the  highest  voltage  possible  with- 
out overheating  is  recommended. 


BACTERIOLOGY* 

Despite  the  almost  universal  occurrence  and  the  inescapability 
of  contact  with  bacteria,  there  are  few  forms  of  life  as  little 
known  and  understood  by  so  many  people.  Their  importance  in 
disease,  agriculture,  and  industry  makes  it  desirable  to  direct 
the  attention  of  all  students  toward  them.  Few,  if  any,  forms 
of  life  are  as  personally  important  to  all  people  as  are  bacteria. 

For  the  effective  demonstration  of  the  existence,  properties, 
and  activities  of  bacteria,  relatively  little  equipment  and  few 
materials  are  required.  Most  of  the  equipment  used  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  chemistry  laboratories,  and  the  necessary  ma- 
terials are  readily  available. 

The  Preparation  of  Nutrient  Media 

The  media  used  for  the  cultivation  of  bacteria  range  in  com- 
plexity from  cooked,  sterilized  potato  slices  to  involved  synthetic 

*Department  of  Botany,  Duke  University,  July  21-25,  1952. 
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media  containing  accurately  measured  quantities  of  known 
chemical  compounds,  refined  vitamins,  growth  factors,  etc.  How- 
ever, the  most  commonly  used  of  the  media  is  a  mixture  of 
beef  extract  and  peptone  dissolved  in  water  and  solidified  with 
agar  or  gelatin.  This  medium,  easy  to  prepare  and  to  use,  sup- 
ports the  growth  of  a  wide  variety  of  bacteria. 

Equipment  Required: 

1.  A  1  liter  flask 

2.  A  sauce  pan  or  water  bath 

(A  double  boiler  of  suitable  size  can  be  substituted  for 
the  above) 

3.  Ring  stand  and  Bunsen  burner 

4.  Four  250  ml.  flasks  and  (or)  30-40  test  tubes 

5.  Graduate  cylinder 

Materials  Required: 

1.  Beef  extract.  This  may  be  in  a  form  especially  prepared 
for  bacteriological  media,  obtainable  from  biological 
supply  houses,  or  in  the  form  of  beef  bouillon  cubes  or 
beef  broth,  obtainable  from  most  grocery  stores. 

2.  Peptone.  This  is  a  desirable  but  not  absolutely  essential 
ingredient  of  the  medium. 

3.  500  ml.  of  water.  Not  necessarily  distilled. 

4.  Agar  or  gelatin.  These  may  be  obtained  from  biological 
supply  houses,  or  easily  available  Knox  Gelatin  may  be 
used. 

Procedure : 

1.  Bring  100  ml.  of  water  in  a  liter  flask  or  sauce  pan  to 
boiling  over  an  open  burner;  and  after  removing  it 
from  the  fire,  dissolve  3  grams  of  beef  extract  and  5 
grams  of  peptone  in  the  hot  water.  Then  dilute  to  1  liter. 

2.  Divide  the  liter  of  broth  in  two  500  ml.  lots.  Both  lots 
may  be  solidified  with  agar  or  gelatin,  or  one  lot  may\ 
be  retained  for  future  solidification  or  used  as  a  liquid 
medium. 

3.  To  500  ml.  of  the  broth  add  7.5  grams  of  agar  or  75 
grams  of  gelatin. 

4.  Place  the  500  ml.  of  agar,  peptone,  beef  extract,  watei 
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mixture  in  a  double  boiler  or  in  a  liter  flask  immersed 
in  a  water  bath,  and  heat  until  the  agar  or  gelatin  is 
thoroughly  hydrated  (approximately  30  minutes  in  a 
boiling  water  bath.) 

5.  Pour  the  hot  medium  into  the  250  ml.  flasks,  putting 
approximately  125  ml.  of  medium  in  each  flask.  The 
remaining  medium  may  be  used  to  fill  test  tubes  to  one- 
third  of  their  capacity. 

6.  Stopper  flasks  and  tubes  with  snug-fitting  cotton  plugs. 

7.  Sterilize  by  heating  in  a  pressure  cooker  for  30  minutes 
at  15  pounds  pressure  or  45  minutes  at  10  pounds. 

8.  If  a  pressure  cooker  is  not  a  available,  the  medium  may 
be  sterilized  by  being  heated  in  boiling  water  for  one 
hour  after  the  medium  is  melted.  Keep  the  medium  at 
room  temperature  for  24  hours;  then  repeat  the  melting 
and  one  hour  of  heating. 

9.  The  nutrient  broth  not  solidified  may  be  placed  in  cotton- 
stoppered  flasks,  sterilized,  and  retained  for  future  use. 

10.  The  test  tubes  of  agar  should  be  permitted  to  cool  and 
solidify  in  a  sloped  position. 

The  Microorganisms  of  the  Atmosphere 

The  number  of  microorganisms  to  be  found  in  the  atmosphere 
is  usually  relatively  low.  This  should  not  be  surprising  when 
one  recalls  that  most  bacteria  are  easily  killed  by  drying  and 
that  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  is  usually  low.  Addi- 
tionally, the  near  absence  of  suitable  food  materials  prevents 
the  reproduction  of  those  organisms  which  do  survive  dessica- 
tion. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  microorganisms 
in  the  air  is  low,  there  are  many  types,  including  bacteria, 
molds,  yeasts,  and  actinomycetes. 

Equipment  Required: 

1.  Sterile  Petri  dishes.  Petri  dishes  should  be  sterilized 
by  being  heated  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  of  150°  C. 
to  170°C.  (302°F.-338°F.)  for  two  hours. 

2.  Bacteriological  transfer  loop  or  needle. 
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Materials  Required: 

1.  Nutrient  agar  or  gelatin.  An  agar  medium  is  preferred 
because  it  has  a  higher  melting  point  than  gelatin  and 
because  it  is  not  digested  by  as  many  bacteria  as  is 
gelatin. 

2.  Nutrient  agar  slants  in  test  taubes.  (These  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  but  may  be  desirable  for  the  isolation 
and  maintenance  of  pure  cultures.) 

Procedure: 

1.  Melt  previously  prepared  nutrient  agar  or  gelatin  by 
heating  in  a  water  bath. 

2.  Pour  15-20  ml.  of  the  melted  medium  into  each  of  6-12 
Petri  dishes.  When  pouring  medium,  tip  one  side  of 
the  upper  (larger)  half  of  a  Petri  dish  and  quickly 
pour  the  medium  into  the  lower  (smaller)  half  of  the 
dish.  Do  not  remove  the  upper  half,  as  this  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  contaminants  falling  into  the  Petri 
dish  from  the  air. 

3.  Permit  the  medium  to  solidify  with  the  Petri  dishes  on 
a  level  surface.  (This  takes  from  thirty  minutes  to  one 
hour.) 

4.  After  the  medium  has  solidified,  remove  the  covers  from 
the  Petri  dishes  and  permit  bacteria,  etc.  to  impinge 
upon  the  surface  of  the  medium. 

a.  Do  not  expose  any  of  the  plates  for  less  than  fifteen 
minutes. 

b.  It  may  be  desirable  to  expose  one  plate  for  15  min- 
utes, another  for  30,  and  another  for  1  hour. 

c.  Comparisons  may  be  made  of  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  the  classroom  and  the  number  in  the  outside  air. 

5.  Invert  the  plates  so  the  agar-covered  surface  is  up,  and  i 
store  them  at  room  temperature  (approximately  75°  F.) 
for  two  days. 

6.  After  being  incubated  for  two  days  at  room  temperature, 
colonies  of  bacteria  consisting  of  thousands  of  individual 
cells  will  have  grown  wherever  a  single  living  bacterium 
fell  onto  the  surface  of  the  medium  58  hours  previously. 
By  counting  the  number  of  macroscopically  visible 
colonies,  one  can  determine  how  many  microscopically 
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visible  cells  fell  during  the  time  the  surface  of  the  med- 
ium was  uncovered. 

7.  Since  all  of  the  cells  of  a  colony  are  descendants  of  a 
single  individual,  transfers  can  be  made  from  colonies 
to  agar  slants  in  test  tubes.  In  this  way  pure  cultures 
are  established. 

8.  Transfers  are  made  by  heating  a  wire  loop  or  needle 
to  red  heat  in  an  open  flame.  Tip  the  Petri  dish  cover 
enough  to  permit  inserting  the  needle  into  the  dish. 
Touch  the  tip  of  the  needle  to  a  colony,  withdraw  the 
needle,  quickly  unplug  a  test  tube,  and  streak  the  needle 
back  and  forth  across  the  entire  length  of  the  slant.  Re- 
place the  cotton  plug  in  the  test  tube,  and  again  heat 
the  needle  to  red  heat  to  sterilize  it. 

9.  Transfer  a  number  of  colony  fragments  to  test  tubes 
in  order  to  establish  pure  cultures  for  additional  obser- 
vation and  experimentation. 

Bacterial  colonies  may  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from 
mold  and  actinomycete  colonies  by  macroscopic  examination. 

Testing  Antiseptics 

There  are  many  methods  of  evaluating  antiseptics,  most  of 
them  of  considerable  complexity.  There  is,  however,  a  simple 
method  of  comparing  the  relative  efficiences  of  germicides.  This 
method,  while  reliable,  measures  only  one  of  the  factors  which 
determine  the  usefulness  of  an  antiseptic — that  is,  its  bacterio- 
static or  bacteriocidal  effect  under  laboratory  conditions. 

Equipment  Required: 

1.  Petri  dishes.  The  number  required  will  vary  with  the 
number  of  antiseptics  tested  and  with  the  number  of 
kinds  of  bacteria  used.  Not  more  than  two  antiseptics 
should  be  treated  in  one  plate. 

2.  Small  paper  disks  cut  from  filter  paper.  A  convenient 
way  to  prepare  disks  of  uniform  size  is  to  use  a  paper 
punch  of  the  type  used  to  punch  holes  in  notebook  paper. 

3.  Some  method  of  sterilizing  the  Petri  dishes.  This  may 
be  done  by  heating  the  Petri  dishes  for  one  to  two  hours 
in  an  oven. 
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4.  Transfer  needle 

5.  A  pair  of  forceps 

6.  A  Bunsen  burner  or  an  alcohol  lamp 

7.  A  small  beaker  or  other  glass  container 

Materials  Required: 

1.  Sterile  nutrient  agar  or  gelatin  in  small  flasks  or  test 
tubes. 

2.  Alcohol 

3.  Commercial  antiseptics: 

a.  Mercurochrome  f.   ST.  37 

b.  Tincture  of  iodine     g.  Odorono 

c.  Merthiolate  h.  Alcohol 

d.  Listerine  i.   Penicillin  lozenges 

e.  Pepsodent 

4.  Bacteria.  Pure  cultures  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  a 
number  of  biological  supply  houses  at  a  moderate  cost. 
If  such  cultures  are  to  be  used,  they  should  be  ordered 
approximately  two  weeks  before  the  time  scheduled  for 
their  use.  Recommended  organisms  are  Staphylococcus 
albus  or  Micrococcus  corallinus  or  Sarcina  subflava. 
These  organisms  are  very  responsive  to  most  antiseptics. 
Actually  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  purchase  pure 
cultures,  since  they  may  be  obtained  by  selecting  colonies 
from  Petri  dishes  containing  nutrient  medium  previously 
exposed  to  the  air.  If  this  is  done,  select  a  colony  which 
is  yellow  in  color.  Such  chromatophores  from  the  air 
are  most  apt  to  be  susceptible  to  antiseptics. 

Procedure : 

1.  Melt  the  sterile  nutrient  medium  by  heating  from  20-30 
minutes  in  a  water  bath  of  100°  C. 

2.  Allow  to  cool  unitl  the  water  temperature  is  45-50°  C. 
(The  tubes  or  flasks  of  media  should  feel  slightly  warm, 
not  hot.) 

3.  Inoculate  the  melted,  cooled  medium. 

a.  Heat  transfer  needle  in  open  flame. 

b.  With  the  needle  transfer  a  small  amount  of  the  se- 
lected bacterial  colony  or  culture  to  the  melted  medium. 

c.  Shake  the  inoculated  medium  to  distribute  the  inocu- 
lum. 
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4.  Pour  the  inoculated  medium  into  sterile  Petri  dishes. 
(Lift  covers,  but  do  not  remove.  It  is  necessary  to  do 
this  rather  rapidly  since  the  medium  will  solidify  quickly.) 

5.  After  the  inoculated  medium  has  solidified  in  the  dishes, 
dip  the  forceps  in  alcohol  and  ignite  the  alcohol  to  steri- 
lize them. 

6.  With  the  forceps  pick  up  a  filter  paper  disk,  dip  in  an 
antiseptic,  permit  it  to  drain  briefly,  and  by  tipping  the 
Petri  dish  cover  place  the  disk  on  the  surface  of  the 
medium.  (Not  more  than  two  disks  on  each  plate.) 

7.  Invert  the  plates  and  leave  at  room  temperature  for 
24-48  hours.  After  this  length  of  time  the  bacteria  will 
have  increased  tremendously  in  numbers,  causing  the 
medium  to  appear  opaque  except  in  circular  zones  around 
the  antiseptics.  The  diameter  of  the  zone  of  growth  in- 
hibition is  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  germicide. 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  MINERAL 
DEFICIENCIES  ON  PLANT  GROWTH* 

A.  In  Soil 

Ordinary  flower  pots  or  tin  cans  provided  with  drainage 
holes  in  the  bottom  can  be  used  as  containers.  Soils  of  con- 
trasting characteristics  should  be  used,  for  example — a 
heavy  clay,  a  good  loamy  garden  soil,  a  sandy  soil  or  even 
a  fine  sand.  Seedlings  can  be  transplanted,  or  seeds  germi- 
nated in  the  containers.  Sunflower,  tomato,  tobacco,  corn, 
or  almost  any  other  annual  plant  can  be  used. 

Ordinary  commercial  fertilizers  might  be  used.  The  stu- 
dents can  calculate  the  surface  area  of  their  pots  and  apply 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  recommended  locally  for  the  plants 
being  studied.  A  good  series  would  be  controls  receiving  no 
fertilizer,  i/2  the  recommended  rate,  the  recommend  rate, 
and  twice  the  recommended  rate. 

B.  In  water  cultures 

These  are  best  adapted  to  demonstrating  deficiencies  of 
particular  elements.  Plants  can  be  grown  in  mason  jars, 
crocks,  or  metal  containers  coated  on  the  inside  with  asphalt 
paint.  The  plants  can  be  supported  by  wads  of  cotton  or 
stoppers  with  holes  in  them.  There  is  no  best  solution  for 
growing  plants,  but  the  following  is  satisfactory. 

^Department  of  Botany,  Duke  University,  July  21-25,  1952. 
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Molar  Stock  Solutions 

ml.  per  liter  ml.  per  18 

of  nutrient  liters  of 

Compound                Molecular  wt.                     sol.  nutrient  sol. 

KH0PO4                 136.14  g.                     1  18 

Ca(N03)2.4H20      236.16  g.                    5  90 

MgS04                   120.38  g.                    2  36 


Bottles  of  molar  or  half  molar  stock  solution  should  be  pre- 
pared and  the  solution  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  grown 
can  then  be  made  up  as  needed.  If  half  molar  stock  solu- 
tions are  used,  double  the  above  quantities  in  preparing  the 
nutrient  solution. 

In  addition  to  the  elements  needed  in  large  quantities, 
several  other  elements  which  are  required  in  very  small 
quantities  are  supplied  in  the  following  solution : 

grams/liter 


Boric  acid  (H3B03)  2.86 

Manganese  chloride  (MNC12.4H20)  1.81 

Zinc  sulfate  (ZnS04.7H20)  0.22 

Copper  sulfate  (CuS04.5H20)  0.08 


Use  one  cc.  of  this  solution  per  liter  of  nutrient  solution  or 
20  cc.  per  5  gallons. 

Dissolve  50  grams  of  ferrous  sulfate  in  a  liter  of  water 
(ferric  citrate  or  ferric  tartrate  can  also  be  used).  Add  1.0 
cc.  of  the  iron  solution  per  liter  or  20  cc.  per  5  gallons  of 
stock  nutrient  solution  each  week.  Sometimes  when  plants 
become  pale  in  color  (chlorotic)  spraying  the  iron  solution 
directly  on  the  leaves  with  an  atomizor  will  result  in  im- 
provement. 

Plants  grown  in  this  complete  solution  serve  as  controls 
and  should  make  normal  growth. 

To  produce  deficiences,  the  following  modifications  are 
made : 

Nitrogen  Deficiency.  Replace  Ca (N03) 2.4H20  with  twice 
the  volume  of  molar  CaCl2. 

Potassium  Deficiency.  Replace  KH2P04  with  an  equal 
volume  of  NaH2P04.H20. 

Phosphorus  Deficiency.  Replace  KH2P04  with  equal  volume 
of  Molar  KC1. 

Calcium  Deficiency.  Replace  Ca (N03) 2.4H20  with  twice 
the  volume  of  molar  NaNo3. 
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Magnesium  Deficiency.  Replace  the  MgS04  with  an  equal 
volume  of  Na2S04. 

Iron  and  other  trace  elements  should  be  added  both  to  the 
complete  and  to  the  deficient  solutions. 

EFFECT  OF  CONCENTRATION  ON  RATE  OF  REACTION* 

Teacher  Information  Sheet: 

Purpose 

This  experiment  is  designed  to  show  the  effect  of  a  change  in 
concentration  of  one  of  the  reactants  on  the  speed  of  a  chemical 
reaction.  It  has  four  advantages  over  the  traditional  type  of  ex- 
periment : 

1.  The  data  may  be  interpreted  on  many  different  levels  of 
student  ability. 

2.  It  is  truly  "open-ended"  in  the  sense  that  the  answer  to  the 
problems  posed  in  this  experiment  can  lead  to  new  problems 
which  in  turn  can  act  as  bases  for  further  experimentation 
and  discussion. 

3.  It  is  adaptable  to  laboratory  periods  of  varying  lengths. 

4.  It  employs  many  techniques  of  scientific  measurements  not 
often  found  in  ordinary  high-school  experiments. 

Utilization 

Use  this  experiment  in  connection  with  the  study  of  rate  of 
reactions,  but  after  the  kinetic  molecular  theory  is  well  grounded. 

The  student  is  expected  to  make  statements  to  show  that  he 
understands  the  purpose  and  method  of  the  experiment.  He  then 
gathers  his  data,  presents  his  graph,  and  conclusions  from  it  in 
his  own  words. 

Preparation  of  Solutions 

The  potassium  iodate  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  2  g  of  the 
substance  in  a  liter  of  solution.  The  sulfurous  acid-starch  solu- 
tion is  made  as  follows : 

To  5  g  of  starch  in  a  600  ml  beaker,  add  about  10  ml  of  cold 
water,  and  stir  to  a  paste.  Add,  with  stirring,  200  ml  of  boiling 
water.  Add  200  ml  of  cold  water  and  allow  to  cool.  Add  2  g  of 
anhydrous  sodium  sulfite  and  6  ml  of  6  N    sulfuric  acid  (add 
!  slowly  while  stirring  1  part  of  volume  of  concentrated  sulfuric 

'  *Richard  Siegel,  Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  New  York.  Scientific 
Experiments  in  Chemistry,  Manufacturing-  Chemists,  Inc.,  Washington  6, 
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acid  to  5  parts  by  volume  of  water  contained  in  a  Pyrex-brand 
glass  vessel) .  Make  the  volume  become  approximately  2  liters  by 
adding  water  (shoulder  high  in  a  large  acid  bottle).  This  solution 
should  not  be  used  without  pretesting  if  kept  more  than  a  week. 
Before  using,  shake  to  distribute  starch  uniformly. 

Directions 

The  teacher  must  first  decide  about  assigning  different  parts 
of  this  experiment  among  the  students.  The  best  method  to  make 
this  assignment  depends  largely  upon  the  time  available.  In  a 
forty-minute  period,  each  student  should  be  able  to  do  at  least 
two  determinations  at  one  concentration.  As  many  determina- 
tions should  be  permitted  as  time  allows.  The  fact  that  scientists 
find  the  average  figure  for  a  number  of  determinations  more  re- 
liable than  a  single  figure  for  one  determination  should  be  em- 
phasized. Four  determinations  for  the  time  for  one  given  concen- 
tration is  better  training  for  the  student  than  four  determina- 
tions at  different  concentrations.  Any  one  of  the  four  values 
which  is  far  out  of  line  should  be  dropped.  Some  error  has  been  i 
made.  In  such  a  case  time  reported  would  then  be  an  average 
based  on  at  least  three  determinations.  The  average  time  should 
be  expressed  to  the  nearest  whole  number  of  seconds. 

The  students  should  be  reminded  that  volumes  in  a  cylinder 
or  other  volumetric  apparatus  are  always  read  at  the  bottom  of 
the  meniscus  (curved  water  surface). 

The  timing  can  be  done  in  several  ways.  If  each  student  has  a 
watch  with  a  second  hand,  or  if  the  laboratory  is  provided  with 
such  a  clock,  timing  becomes  simple.  If  no  such  facilities  are  i 
available,  a  metronome  set  at  approximately  60  beats  per  minute  i 
may  be  used.  In  most  schools,  the  music  department  should  be 
able  to  loan  this  instrument.  Where  the  metronome  is  used,  the 
class  must  be  cautioned  to  maintain  absolute  silence  so  that  each  I 
student  may  count  the  metronome  beats  to  himself.  The  fact  that 
the  metronome  may  not  give  exactly  60  beats  per  minute  is  not 
important  as  long  as  all  the  students  use  the  same  metronome. 
A  simple  pendulum  can  also  be  used  as  a  timing  device. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  technique  of  prerinsing 
the  cylinder  with  the  solution  whose  volume  is  to  be  measured,  i 
It  is  employed  to  make  sure  that  the  solutions  are  not  appre-  j 
ciably  diluted  by  residual  water.  A  5  ml  rinse  solution  is  adequate,  i 

The  following  is  a  typical  set  of  time  intervals  measured  under  | 
the  conditions  set  up  in  the  table:  (a)  70  sec  (b)  84  sec  (c)  104 
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sec  (d)  140  sec  (e)  208  sec.  Intermediate  concentrations  may  be 
used  following  the  same  pattern. 

Calculations 

It  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  students  that  longer  times  mean 
lower  speeds.  Since  the  speed  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
time,  the  reciprocal  of  the  time  (1/time)  is  a  measure  of  the 
speed  of  the  reaction.  This  reciprocal  is  actually  the  fraction  of 
the  reaction  that  occurs  per  second.  It  may  be  necessary  when 
illustrating  this  relationship  to  use  simple  whole  numbers  such 
as  1,  2,  3,  and  4  for  the  number  of  seconds. 

Questions  and  Conclusions 

(Numbers  refer  to  student  experiment  sheet.) 

(1)  The  only  difficulty  here  is  in  expressing  the  concentration 
of  the  potassium  iodate.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that,  since  the 
total  volume  is  always  the  same,  the  concentration  of  iodate  may 
be  expressed  in  volume  of  iodate  added.  For  scientific  accuracy, 
it  may  be  allowed  to  calculate  the  concentration  in  grams  per 
liter  or  in  moles  per  liter. 

(2)  The  answer  to  this  question  is  expected  to  vary  with  the 
ability  of  the  student.  For  the  ordinary  student,  the  answer 
would  be  that  the  speed  of  reaction  increases  with  an  increase 
of  concentration.  The  student  of  college  caliber  should  be  able  to 
say  that  the  speed  varies  directly  as  the  concentration. 

(3)  The  answer  expected  is  the  law  of  Mass  Action.  This 
question  may  be  omitted  if  the  principle  is  not  in  the  syllabus. 

(4)  In  order  to  react,  molecules  must  collide.  Also  sufficient 
energy  must  be  present  at  the  time  of  contact.  (Consider  no  re- 
action between  chemical  materials  in  separate  vessels.) 

(5)  In  cities  the  concentration  of  cars  per  unit  area  is  greater 
than  that  in  the  rural  areas.  The  chance  of  collision  is  greater 
in  the  cities. 

(6)  An  increase  in  concentration  causes  an  increase  in  rate 
of  reaction  because  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  collision  has  been 
produced. 

Optional  Questions 

(These  questions  are  intended  for  the  superior  student  with  a 
igood  mathematics  background.) 

(7)  A  straight  line  passing  through  the  origin  has  the  general 
equation  y  (ordinate)  =  mx  (abscissa)  where  m  is  the  slope  of 
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the  line.  In  this  case  then,  the  equation  would  be  S  =  mC.  This 
equation  can  be  tied  in  with  the  answer  to  Question  2  as  follows : 
If  C  varies  directly  with  S  (C  =  S)  then  C  equals  a  proportion- 
ality constant  times  S  (C  =  kS).  The  top-grade  student  can  then 
relate  the  slope  of  the  line  to  the  proportionality  constant. 

(8)  In  the  reaction  2A  -f  B  >  C,  A  is  a  short  way  of  writ- 
ing A  +  A.  Anything  proportional  to  two  or  more  things  simul- 
taneously is  proportional  to  their  product.  The  speed  of  this 
reaction  is  thus  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  A,  times  the 
concentration  of  B  or,  as  far  as  A  only  is  concerned,  to  the  con- 
centration of  (A)2.  The  equation  required  would  then  read 
S  =  kC2  where  k  is  a  different  proportionality  constant  from 
that  in  the  equation  for  the  straight  line. 

(9)  Eight  being  the  third  power  of  2,  3  moles  must  be  involved. 

Practical  Applications 

(a)  The  reactant  in  this  case,  when  either  oxygen  or  com- 
pressed air  is  used,  is  oxygen.  The  oxygen  is  more  concentrated 
in  a  tank  of  pure  oxygen  than  in  a  tank  of  compressed  air.  The 
reaction  with  oxygen  is  therefore  faster  than  that  with  com- 
pressed air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  and  it  pro- 
duces a  higher  flame  temperature.  The  nitrogen  absorbs  a  part 
of  the  heat  and  lowers  the  flame  temperature. 

(b)  Large  particles  would  take  so  long  to  react  that  the  cement  1 
clinker  would  not  form  during  the  time  when  the  particle  passes  - 
through  the  kiln.  The  smaller  particles,  because  of  the  very  large 
area  of  contact,  react  rapidly  enough  to  produce  Portland  Cement 
clinker  in  a  reasonable  time. 

"Advertising"  Chemistry  in  School  Assemblies 

This  experiment  can  form  the  basis  for  a  short  magic  act  in 
the  assembly.  The  student  who  develops  the  best  "patter"  to  go 
with  the  act,  can  be  permitted  to  mix  large  volumes  of  the  re-  j 
acting  solutions  in  a  tall  cylinder  on  the  auditorium  stage,  timing  j 
the  reaction  with  a  metronome  whose  beats  are  counted  by  the 
audience.  By  careful  pretesting,  he  can  predict  for  the  audience  j 
the  exact  beat  when  the  colorless  liquid  within  the  cylinder  will  j 
turn  dark  blue.  The  time  chosen  should  be  one  minute  or  less.  | 
The  large  volumes  used  will  minimize  errors  in  volume  measure-  I 
ment.  Long  time  waits  cause  restlessness  in  the  audience. 
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EFFECT  OF  CONCENTRATION  ON  RATE  OF  REACTION* 

Student  Information  Sheet: 

The  Problem 

TO  FIND  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  CONCEN- 
TRATION OF  A  REACTING  SUBSTANCE  AND  THE  RATE 
OF  A  CHEMICAL  REACTION  IN  WHICH  IT  TAKES  PART. 

The  Attack 

You  are  to  determine  the  time  taken  for  iodine  to  form  when 
you  mix  sulfurous  acid  (H2S03)  with  varying  concentrations  of 
iodic  acid  (HI03).  The  iodic  acid  solution  is  made  from  potas- 
sium iodate  (KI03).  The  sulfurous  acid  solution  is  made  by  add- 
ing sulfuric  acid  (H2S04)  to  sodium  sulfite  (Na2S03).  More  sul- 
furic acid  is  added  than  is  needed  to  react  completely  with  the 
sodium  sulfite.  The  excess  sulfuric  acid  causes  the  formation  of 
iodic  acid  from  the  potassium  iodate.  Starch  is  added  to  show 
the  presence  of  iodine  (I2)  by  the  appearance  of  a  dark  blue 
coloration.  The  two  chemical  reactions  involved  are 

(1) 

3H2S03  +  HI03  >  3H2S04  +  HI 

and 
(2) 

5HI  +  HIO3  >  3I2  +  3H20 

Reaction  (1)  is  slow,  while  reaction  (2)  is  instantaneous.  Since 
sulfuric  acid  is  a  stronger  reducing  agent  than  hydriodic  acid 
(HI),  reaction  (2)  cannot  occur  until  all  the  sulfurous  acid  is 
I  used  up  in  reaction  (1).  As  soon  as  all  the  sulfurous  acid  has 
J  reacted,  reaction  (2)  takes  place,  producing  enough  iodine  in  a 
Ismail  fraction  of  a  second  to  give,  with  starch,  the  blue  color 
is  that  marks  the  end  point  of  the  reaction.  Thus  you  measure  the 
change  in  speed  of  reaction  (1)  with  varying  concentrations  of 
(iodic  acid. 

Apparatus 

100  ml  graduated  cylinder,  stirring  rod,  250  ml  beaker,  piece 
of  white  paper,  watch  with  second  hand,  or  metronome. 

*op.  cit. 
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Materials 

Potassium  ioclate  solution  and  sulfurous  acid-starch  solution. 

Directions 

Use  the  quantities  of  material  on  one  of  the  horizontal  lines 
in  the  table  below  as  directed  by  the  instructor. 

Measure  the  required  volume  of  sulfurous  acid  in  a  dry  grad- 
uated cylinder  or  in  one  previously  rinsed  with  the  sulfurous  acid 
and  pour  the  liquid  into  a  250  ml  beaker.  Rinse  the  cylinder  with 
water.  Then  measure  and  add  the  required  volume  of  water. 
Rinse  the  cylinder  with  about  5  ml  of  potassium  iodate  solution. 
Then  measure  the  specified  volume  of  potassium  iodate  solution 
in  the  cylinder.  Place  the  beaker  on  a  piece  of  white  paper.  Be 
prepared  to  measure  time.  Add  the  potassium  iodate  solution 
quickly  to  the  beaker,  stirring  vigorously  for  a  few  seconds. 
Time  should  be  measured  from  the  instant  all  the  potassium 
iodate  is  transferred  to  the  beaker  until  the  appearance  of  a 
blue  coloration.  Use  the  timing  device  that  you  have,  and  find 
this  time  interval.  Repeat  the  entire  experiment  as  directed  by 
the  instructor.  In  the  "Time"  column  of  the  table,  record  the 
time  you  obtained,  and  also  the  time  intervals  obtained  by  other 
members  of  the  class  who  used  different  concentrations. 

Calculations 

Find  the  fractional  part  of  the  reaction  that  took  place  per  i 
second  (speed  of  reaction)  by  calculating  the  value  of  reciprocal 
time  (1/sec)  to  the  nearest  thousandth  (0.001)  for  each  set  of 
conditions. 

Questions  and  Conclusions 

(1)  Make  a  graph  by  plotting  concentrations  of  potassium 
iodate  on  the  abscissa  (horizontal  axis)  and  the  speeds  of  re- 
action as  ordinates  (vertical  axis) . 

(2)  State  the  conclusion  that  you  reach  as  to  the  influence 
of  change  in  concentration  on  the  speed  of  a  reaction. 

(3)  Name  the  general  principle  which  is  related  to  your  con- 
clusion. 

(4)  In  order  for  two  molecules  to  react,  what  must  be  their 
position  in  space  in  relation  to  each  other? 

(5)  Assume  that  the  automobile  collision  rate  in  cities  is 
greater  than  that  in  rural  areas.  Account  for  the  difference  in 
rates. 
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(6)  In  view  of  your  answers  to  (4)  and  (5),  account  for  the 
fact  that  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  one  of  the  reacting 
materials  causes  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  reaction. 

Optional  Questions 

(7)  From  the  shape  of  the  graph  in  your  answer  to  Question 
1,  write  an  equation  relating  the  speed  of  reaction  (S)  to  the 
concentration  of  iodic  acid  (C). 

(8)  If  two  moles  of  iodic  acid  rather  than  one  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  reaction,  how  would  the  mathematical  equation  in 
Question  6  read?  Explain. 

(9)  If  doubling  the  concentration  of  a  reactant  produced  an 
8-fold  increase  in  speed,  how  many  moles  of  the  reactant  were 
involved  in  the  reaction? 

Practical  Applications 

(a)  Why  is  compressed  oxygen  rather  than  compressed  air 
used  in  welding  and  cutting  torches? 

(b)  Why  are  the  clay  and  limestone,  used  in  making  cement, 
ground  very  fine  before  they  are  heated  in  a  kiln  ? 

CONTINUOUS  CLOUD  CHAMBER 

Purpose.  To  set  up  a  simple  cloud  chamber  in  which  radiation 
tracks  may  be  observed. 

Materials.  A  screw-cap  jar,  about  3  by  3  inches.  Black  felt.  An 
illuminator  capable  of  providing  a  bright  parallel  beam  (optical 
disk  illuminator) .  About  15  inches  of  iron  wire  such  as  that  used 
for  baling  newspaper.  Methyl  alcohol.  A  cake  of  dry  ice,  5  pounds 
or  larger. 

Method.  1.  Carefully  cut  a  circle  of  the  black  felt  to  fit  snugly 
in  the  cap  of  the  jar. 

2.  Cut  another  circle  of  felt  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
inside  of  the  jar.  This  piece  need  not  be  black. 

3.  Since  the  jar  will  be  used  in  an  inverted  position,  fashion  a 
retainer  from  the  iron  wire.  Shape  it  so  that  its  elasticity  will 
hold  it  against  the  inside  of  the  glass. 

4.  Pour  enough  of  the  alcohol  into  the  jar  to  saturate  fully 
both  felts.  It  is  wise  to  add  a  little  excess. 

*From  "Laboratory  Experiments  with  Radioisotopes  for  High  School 
Science  Demonstrations." 
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5.  Tighten  the  cap  and  set  the  jar,  cap  down,  on  the  cake  of 
dry  ice. 

Results.  Precipitation  can  be  observed  almost  immediately.  Ad- 
just the  spotlight  to  a  sloping  angle  and  look  through  the  side 
of  the  jar  down  through  the  beam  of  light.  (If  a  gamma  source 
is  brought  near  the  jar  or  if  the  heat  of  the  hand  is  applied  to 
the  top  of  the  chamber,  the  size  of  the  drops  will  increase  and 
there  will  appear  to  be  more  precipitation.) 

After  approximately  15  minutes,  when  conditions  will  have 
become  stabilized,  watch  carefully  against  the  dark  background; 
cloud  tracks  appearing  one  at  a  time  at  uneven  intervals  of  time 
will  be  seen.  They  can  be  observed  best  from  an  angle  not  too 
wide  from  the  direction  of  the  spotlight. 

The  dry  ice  will  last  a  long  time  if  it  is  insulated  with  corru- 
gated paper  or  with  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper. 

Discussion,    Sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  entire 
system  to  come  to  a  state  of  equilibrium.  If  a  gamma  source  is 
brought  to  the  side  of  the  jar,  many  tracks  will  be  observed  I 
inside  the  jar. 

HOW  BIG  IS  A  MOLECULE? 

Materials:  dilute  acetone  solutions  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids, 
a  Hydrophil  Balance  or  a  rectangular  trough,  talc,  and  a  meter 
stick. 

The  Problem  of  Measuring  Minute  Distances 

Molecules  are  so  very  small  that  an  attempt  to  measure  their 
size  is  a  real  test  of  man's  ingenuity.  For  example,  a  molecular 
weight  of  benzene  (C(;H(J)  occupies  about  90  cubic  centimeters.  I, 
This  volume  is  shared  by  6.02xl0-3  (602,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000)  molecules,  so  that  each  molecule  can  occupy  only 1 
1.5x10-"  cubic  centimeters.  We  conclude  that  a  benzene  mole- 
cule must  measure  only  5xl0~s  (0.00000005)  cm.  on  a  side.  If 
we  could  place  a  yardstick  beside  a  benzene  molecule,  and  b 
some  magical  means  make  both  of  them  grow  at  the  same  rat 
until  the  benzene  molecule  were  as  large  as  a  baseball,  the  yard 
stick  would  reach  nearly  to  the  moon — and  be  much  too  long  for 
measuring  baseballs. 

'"Laboratory  Conference  for  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  Duke 
University,  Chemistry  Division,  July  20-24,  1953. 
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One  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  find  a  "yardstick"  of  much 
smaller  dimensions.  The  wave  length  of  X-rays  is  about  10-8  cm., 
so  we  might  suppose  that  this  could  serve  as  a  "micro  yardstick" 
to  measure  molecular  distances.  This  is  indeed  the  case,  and 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  molecular  dimensions  has  resulted 
from  the  development  of  X-ray  techniques.  However,  such  equip- 
ment is  expensive,  and  further  ingenuity  enables  us  to  use  a  less 
costly  method. 

Although  one  molecule  is  much  too  small  to  measure  using  a 
yardstick,  if  enough  molecules  were  placed  end  to  end,  we  could 
conceivably  make  a  line  long  enough  to  measure.  In  order  to  make 
this  method  practical,  we  must  find  a  way  to  align  a  large  number 
of  molecules  in  a  regular  fashion. 

A  long-chain  hydrocarbon  molecule,  for  example  hexadecane, 
C16H34,  is  insoluble  in  polar  solvents  such  as  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  polar  carboxyl  group  (--COOH)  in  acetic  acid, 
CH3COIG,  renders  it  soluble  in  water.  A  molecule  of  stearic  acid, 
CH3(CH2)if;COOH,  can  be  thought  of  as  resulting  from  the  union 
of  hexadecane  and  acetic  acid.  From  our  point  of  view  this  is  a 
propitious  combination  which  can  be  taken  advantage  of  to  ob- 
tain an  alignment  of  molecules.  For  if  we  drop  molecules  of 
stearic  acid  onto  a  surface  of  water,  they  do  not  remain  in  a 
tangled  heap,  but  instead  arrange  themselves  so  that  the  polar 
— COOH  group  can  dissolve  in  the  water,  having  the  long  hydro- 
carbon tail  sticking  upright  out  of  the  water.  In  this  way  stearic 
acid  forms  a  film  one  molecule  thick  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  molecules  comprising  the  film  are  oriented.  If  we  confine 
a  known  number  of  these  upright  molecules  to  a  regular  area, 
and  divide  the  measured  area  by  the  number  of  molecules,  we 
can  obtain  the  area  of  a  single  molecule. 

We  therefore  have  a  simple  and  inexpensive  method  for  meas- 
urement of  the  exceedingly  small  dimensions  of  actual  molecules 
by  means  of  monomolecular  films.  This  method  has  been  used  to 
estimate  the  molecular  weights  of  some  organic  molecules,  and 
to  decide  between  possible  structures  of  certain  of  the  sterols, 
such  as  estriol,  cholesterol,  ergosterol,  etc.  It  has  also  been  de- 
veloped as  a  microanalytical  tool  for  the  determination  of  the  fat 
content  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  only  0.0001  gram  of  material 
being  required  for  this  determination. 

Experimental  Procedure 

The  Hydrophil  Balance  to  be  used  in  this  determination  is  an 
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instrument  designed  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  mono- 
molecular  film  areas  under  different  tensions.  A  film  behaves  like 
a  two-dimensional  fluid.  The  volume  of  a  given  amount  of  gas 
varies  inversely  with  applied  pressure,  but  the  area  of  a  film 
varies  inversely  as  the  applied  tension. 

Description  of  the  Balance. 

The  balance  consists  of  a  bronz  tray  65  x  14  cm.  At  one  end 
is  a  mica  float  attached  to  a  fragile  torsional  device  for  measuring 
film  tensions.  A  metal  barrier  can  be  moved  along  the  trough, 
and  the  distance  between  this  barrier  and  the  mica  float  can  be 
read  from  the  metric  scale  along  the  side  of  the  tray.  The  tray 
and  barrier  are  heavily  coated  with  paraffin. 

Make  sure  that  the  mica  float  and  the  platinum  ribbons  holding 
the  float  are  not  moved  violently.  Do  not  touch  with  your  fingers 
any  part  of  the  balance  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  film. 

Method  of  Measurement. 

Fill  the  trough  with  distilled  water  until  the  meniscus  rises 
to  the  edge  of  the  trough.  Using  forceps,  carefully  center  the 
mica  float  between  the  protruding  knobs  (these  correspond  to 
zero  on  the  metric  scale) .  Place  the  moveable  metal  barrier 
at  the  50  cm.  mark.  Zero  the  pointer  by  means  of  the  knob  at 
the  rear.  Using  a  2  ml.  pipet,  drop  about  0.5  ml.  of  the  organic 
acid  solution  onto  the  surface  of  the  water.  Wait  30  seconds  for 
the  solvent  to  evaporate,  then  adjust  the  torsion  knob  to  bring 
the  pointer  to  its  zero  position  and  read  the  tension  on  the 
circular  dial.  Move  the  barrier  a  short  distance  in  toward  the 
float,  zero  the  pointer,  and  take  a  second  reading  from  the 
circular  dial.  Repeat  until  the  film  tension  reaches  120. 

Calculations. 

Plot  film  tension  against  length.  Extrapolate  the  straight, 
steep  portion  of  the  curve  to  zero  pressure.  The  intercept  on 
the  length  axis  permits  circulation  of  the  area  when  a  close- 
packed,  monomolecular  film  is  just  formed. 

We  will  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  molecules  listed  in 
the  following  table :  „,    ,    ^     .  Solution 

Molecular  Density  Concentration 
Acid  Formula  Weight      25°  (grans/cm3) 

stearic         CH3  (CH2)  1GCOOH  284.5    .850    1.82x10— 4 

oleic  CH3  (CH2)  7CH=CH  (CH2)  7COOH  282.5  .890  1.31x10— 4 
The  trough  is  14  cm  long.  One  gram  molecular  weight  (one 
mole)  is  6.02  x  1023  molecules. 
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Sample  Calculation  for  Stearic  Acid 

a)  Data : 

length  of  film  ==  32.5  cm 
area  of  film  =  14  cm  x  32.5  cm  =  455  cm- 
volume  of  solution  =  0.50  cm8 
concentration  of  solution  =  1.82  x  10  ~4  g/cm:; 

b)  Calculation  of  molecular  cross-sectional  area: 

1.82  x  10  -4  (g/cm3)  x  (1/2)  (cm3) 
number  of  molecules  ==  


284.5  (g/mole) 
(  molecules  ) 

X  6.02  x  1023    =  1-93  x  101T  molecules  in  film 

(     mole  ) 

.     .         455  cm2       9„-     in_16(  molecule  ) 

area  per  molecule  =  =  23.6  x  10  lb-  .  _ 

1.93  x  1017  (      cm-  ) 

c)  Calculation  of  the  length  of  the  molecule: 

The  density  of  stearic  acid  at  25°  C  is  O.850  g/cm3. 

1.82  x  10-4  (g/cm3)  x  1/2  (cm:!) 

Volume  of  stearic  acid  =  = 

0.850  (g/cm3) 

1.07  x  10-4  cm3 

1.07  x  10-4  cm3 

Length  of  a  molecule  =    =  23.5  x  10-s  cm 

455  cm2 

o 

One  Angstrom  unit  (A)  is  10-8  cm,  so  for  stearic  acid  we  find: 

o 

area  of  a  molecule  =  23.6  sq.  A 

o 

length  of  a  molecule  =  23.5  A 
number  of  carbon  atoms  =  18 
length  per  carbon  atom  =  1.3  A 

A  Simpler  Method  Yielding  Approximate  Molecular  Dimensions 

The  measurements  may  be  made  more  simply  though  more 
approximately  by  the  following  procedure:  Replace  the  Hydro- 
phil  Balance  by  any  rectangular  trough.  Place  a  meter  stick 
so  that  its  zero  is  at  a  mica  float  or  one  end  of  the  trough.  This 
will  be  one  barrier.  Fill  the  trough  as  before,  and  sprinkle  talc 
across  the  width  of  the  trough  at  the  30  cm  mark  to  form  a 
barrier.  Drop  o.5  ml  of  solution  upon  the  water  between  the 
mica  float  or  the  end  of  the  trough  and  the  talc  barrier.  The 
talc  will  move  down  the  trough  as  the  acid  spreads,  until  the 
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acid  forms  a  film  which  is  approximately  monomolecular.  Meas- 
ure the  distance  between  the  mica  float  or  the  end  of  the  trough 
and  the  talc  barrier  and  perform  the  calculations  just  as  before. 
Since  the  tension  will  not  be  exactly  that  required  to  form  a 
close-packed  monomolecular  film,  the  dimensions  calculated  by 
this  method  will  be  in  error  by  10-15%. 
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Science  Projects  and  Science  Fairs 


SCIENCE  PROJECTS 

Different  Methods 

When  a  teacher  takes  a  critical  look  at  the  problems  involved 
in  teaching  a  group  of  students  in  science  for  180  days,  he  will 
come  quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  method  will  suffice 
for  each  of  these  days.  Different  portions  of  the  science  work 
will  call  for  different  techniques,  the  problems  raised  by  the 
students  and  the  interest  of  the  students  will  cause  a  change  in 
the  methods  of  working,  and  the  background  of  the  teacher  will 
make  it  necessary  to  develop  various  approaches.  Whatever  the 
situation  may  be  at  various  times  of  the  year,  the  teacher  will 
find  it  necessary  to  do  project  work  to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree. 
It  might  be  well  to  change  the  word  "project"  to  "junior  research 
work",  if  the  proper  emphasis  is  to  be  given  to  this  method  of 
learning.  When  this  is  done,  then  every  student,  according  to  his 
ability  and  background,  can  do  some  of  the  things  which  scien- 
tists do — discover  new  facts,  relationships,  concepts,  etc.  In  short, 
he  can  become  a  junior  scientist,  even  if  his  results  are  not  of 
the  highest  order.  What  he  discovers  might  be  something  that 
many  people  have  known  for  a  long  time — but  it  is  a  new  dis- 
covery for  him.  Or  he  might  uncover  a  fact  in  nature  that  few 
have  ever  observed.  Whatever  the  work  might  be,  it  should  be 
done  in  an  atmosphere  of  pioneering,  exploring,  and  adventuring. 
If  this  is  the  feeling  which  has  been  developed,  then  the  students 
will  put  forth  energy  into  activities  which  will  prove  to  be  profit- 
able. 

Some  Questions 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  concerning  "junior  research 
work"  which  might  arise  with  science  teachers.  Some  of  these 
might  be:  How  can  I  get  my  students  interested  in  doing  junior 
research  work?  Should  I  require  every  student  to  do  at  least 
several  projects  during  the  year?  Should  I  assign  topics  to  the 
students?  How  can  I  supervise  project  work  being  done  by  100 
different  students?  How  can  I  evaluate  the  work  of  the  students? 
Where  should  be  work  be  carried  on  ?  Should  the  student  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  his  parents  or  to  resource  people  in  the  community 
for  help?  How  do  I  arrange  to  exhibit  in  a  science  fair?  What 
value  is  there  for  a  student  to  compete  in  a  science  fair?  How  do 
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students  feel  about  entering  exhibits  in  a  science  fair  ?  How  can 
I  give  a  complete  science  course  and  in  addition  have  my  students 
participate  in  these  various  activities?  Where  can  I  find  sugges- 
tions for  junior  research  work? 

As  one  can  easily  see,  there  are  no  good  answers  for  some  of 
these  questions.  Solutions  of  these  problems  will  vary  consider- 
ably from  one  group  of  students  to  another  and  from  one  teacher 
to  another.  For  some  teachers  this  type  of  work  might  occupy  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time,  while  for  others  it  will  be  much 
less.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Teachers  differ  greatly  in  their  back- 
grounds in  science,  in  their  personalities,  and  in  their  most  ef- 
fective ways  of  working  with  boys  and  girls.  But  whatever  the 
situation  might  be,  all  students  should  have  some  opportunity  to 
approach  their  science  course  from  the  standpoint  of  junior 
research  work. 

What  is  meant  by  a  "scientific  project"  or  "junior  research 
work"  ?  In  the  publication,  //  You  Want  To  Do  A  Project,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  National  Science  Teachers  Association,  1954,  page 
3,  which  was  written  for  the  high  school  student  but  which  con- 
tains information  important  to  the  teacher,  there  is  this  discus- 
sion: "Let's  see  if  you  know  for  sure  what  a  science  project  is. 
Among  practicing  scientists  a  project  is  simply  a  study  of  some- 
thing— what  it  is  and  how  it  happened,  is  happening  or  might 
be  made  to  happen.  Is  this  also  true  for  student  projects?  Why 
not?  Wouldn't  it  be  interesting  to  study  something  that  puzzles 
you,  or  prove  something  for  yourself,  or  make  something  happen 
that  you  would  like  to  have  happen? 

"And  don't  overlook  something  else.  There  are  other  ways  to 
get  on  the  science  team.  People  are  needed  who  like  to  collect  and 
classify  things.  Scientists  need  instruments,  designers  and 
equipment  builders.  Someone  has  to  care  for  laboratory  animals 
and  plants.  There  is  a  need  for  men  and  women  who  can  work 
in  libraries  and  prepare  summaries  of  previous  works.  Reports 
have  to  be  written  and  illustrated.  These  science-related  skills 
can  suggest  good  projects.  Be  sure,  however,  that  you  show  how 
your  work  fits  into  a  study  of  something — what  it  is,  how  it  hap- 
pened, is  happening,  or  might  be  made  to  happen.  The  satisfac- 
tions that  come  from  discovering  an  invention  make  our  Madam 
Curies,  our  Pasteurs,  and  our  Wright  Brothers". 

An  approach  from  a  different  angle  to  the  question  of  what  is 
a  project  is  given  in  the  book,  How  To  Do  An  Experiment,  by 
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Philip  Goldstein,  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York,  1957,  page 
56.  "Now  you  want  to  know  what  a  project  is.  Does  it  mean 
something  big?  Well,  not  necessarily.  Does  it  mean  something 
new?  No,  not  necessarily.  Does  it  mean  an  experiment?  No,  not 
necessarily.  It  might  mean  all  of  these;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  need  not  mean  any  of  them.  When  we  speak  of  a  project 
we  mean  something  that  you  do;  something  you  design;  some- 
thing that  you  make  or  build  in  contrast  to  something  that  you 
read  about,  or  something  that  you  study,  or  something  that  you 
buy." 

From  the  above  discussion,  one  can  readily  see  that  if  a  stu- 
dent is  to  come  forth  with  a  worthwhile  project,  he  should  have 
in  mind  an  important  question  for  which  he  desires  to  get  a  good 
answer ;  or  he  will  suddenly  realize  that  he  is  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem for  which  he  earnestly  desires  a  solution;  or  his  attention 
and  interest  will  be  focused  on  a  science  concept  concerning 
which  he  wishes  to  clarify  his  thinking.  When  the  student  is 
placed  in  either  one  of  the  above  positions,  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  should  cause  him  to  do  the  necessary 
work  (reading,  thinking,  experimenting,  consulting  with  authori- 
ties, etc.)  to  keep  his  interest  alive  and  to  get  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer or  solution.  This  work  might  keep  him  busily  engaged  for 
one  or  two  days,  for  a  week,  or  for  several  months.  For  this  to 
happen,  though,  it  generally  is  essential  that  the  student  feel 
that  the  problem  is  one  that  has  arisen  from  his  own  observa- 
tions and  thinking,  and  not  one  that  the  teacher  assigned  him. 
In  reality  it  might  be  a  teacher-inspired  problem,  but  it  was 
handled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student  felt  that  it  was  actu- 
ally his.  To  make  this  happen  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill, 
knowledge,  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

What  Can  Be  Done 

What  can  be  done  to  initiate  junior  research  work  on  the  part 
of  one  or  more  of  the  students  in  a  science  class  ?  Profitable  sug- 
gestions on  this  are  contained  in  "Science  Projects  as  Stepping 
Stones  to  Careers  in  Science,"  Washington,  D.  C,  The  Science 
Teacher,  November,  1956,  pages  339-343.  In  this  article  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  are  made: 

"1.  If  the  teacher  can  spend  time  talking  to  the  students  as 
opposed  to  'lecturing  science'  this  more  personal  approach 
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will  help  the  student  become  aware  of  the  new  problems 
which  exist  about  him. 

2.  Every  science  teacher  should  have  a  research  project  of 
his  own  to  interest  students  and  show  them  problem 
solving  techniques  by  precept  and  example.  This  will  also 
lift  the  science  teaching  profession  in  the  eyes  of  scien- 
tists and  the  community. 

3.  Students  and  teachers  should  make  periodic  trips  to  in- 
dustry and  research  laboratories  to  visit  with  scientists, 
see  actual  projects  under  way,  and  get  ideas  for  new  and 
practical  projects  of  their  own. 

4.  Science  teachers  should  be  diplomatically  aggressive  in 
enlisting  advisory  consultants  from  industrial  laborato- 
ries to  assist  the  gifted  science  student  in  problem  solving 
experiences  through  projects. 

5.  Science  teachers  can  be  instrumental  in  increasing  the 
number  of  traveling  science  demonstrations  by  testifying 
as  to  their  effectiveness  and  requesting  that  such  lectures 
be  presented  in  their  schools.  This  can  sometimes  be  ac- 
complished by  the  science  teachers  consenting  to  be  placed 
on  the  school's  assembly  committee  as  an  advisor  or  con- 
sultant. 

6.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  start  projects  early  if 
they  are  to  be  submitted  in  any  recognition  program. 
Seasonal  projects  must  be  planned  well  in  advance  if  they 
are  to  be  part  of  the  class  work. 

7.  The  science  teacher  will  find  it  helpful  to  maintain  a  per- 
sonal file  on  projects.  Such  a  file  should  include  articles 
which  stimulate  project  work  such  as  brief  descriptions 
of  projects,  awards,  science  fairs,  achievement  programs, 
junior  academies  of  science,  and  science  congresses. 

8.  Science  teachers  should  modify  their  methods  of  evaluat- 
ing a  student's  progress  in  the  light  of  all  objectives  of 
science  teaching  and  should  give  particular  attention  to 
the  contributions  of  projects." 

Choosing  Topics 

Some  students  will  be  discouraged  in  initiating  a  project  if  the 
only  material  presented  to  them  is  that  which  deals  with  topics 
of  prize  winning  exhibits  of  science  at  science  fairs.  This  may 
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cause  them  to  think  that  only  gifted  students  can  do  a  worth- 
while project.  Such  a  feeling  should  not  be  generated  in  a  class 
because  this  technique  can  be  used  successfully  by  students  hav- 
ing varying  abilities.  This  is  one  of  the  distinct  advantages  of 
encouraging  project  work  part  of  the  time — the  slow  as  well  as 
the  rapid  learner  can  participate  in  project  work,  whereas  this 
technique  cannot  be  used  too  successfully  in  other  types  of  scien- 
tific work.  The  key  to  success  is  to  cause  the  slower  learning 
students  to  raise  some  simple  questions  which  might  be  answered 
in  a  relatively  short  time,  while  the  rapid  learners  are  encouraged 
to  tackle  difficult  problems  which  might  take  much  effort  and 
long  periods  of  time  to  solve.  For  example,  one  student  became 
interested  because  of  the  teacher's  comments  and  questions  on 
the  effects  which  can  be  observed  by  sprouting  and  growing  corn 
in  four  different  types  of  soil;  another  student  decided  to  find 
out  the  rate  of  leaching  of  phosphorus  and  potassium  in  different 
types  of  soil  under  varying  conditions.  One  of  these  projects  was 
rather  simple  and  required  no  great  amount  of  study  and  reflec- 
tive thinking  whereas  the  other  had  many  aspects  that  could  be 
explored  and  required  a  lot  of  planning  and  research  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  In  many  high  school  science  classes,  the  complex- 
ity of  the  project  will  vary  from  that  which  could  be  done  nor- 
mally in  the  upper  elementary  grades  to  that  which  would  be 
done  on  the  college  level.  This  is  the  distinct  advantage  for  which 
the  teacher  should  look — a  type  of  question  which  can  be  raised 
in  a  class  and  for  which  an  answer  can  be  found  on  several  levels 
of  ability.  Thus  individual  differences  of  students  can  be  used 
to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  junior  research  work. 

Individual  or  Group  Responsibility 

The  question  commonly  arises  as  to  whether  an  individual  I 
student  should  be  entirely  responsible  for  a  project  or  whether 
he  should  work  at  times  with  one  or  two  other  students.  Evidence 
shows  that  students  should  work  in  both  manners — individually 
and  in  small  groups.  Use  of  the  group  method  as  a  problem  solv- 
ing technique  allows  greater  insight  into  the  problem.  In  college 
research,  the  chemist,  biologist,  biochemist,  physicist  and  statis- 
tician all  work  on  a  common  problem.  Presentation  of  this  tech- 
nique of  knowledge-sharing  can  begin  at  lower  levels.  In  line  with 
this  approach,  the  teacher  should  organize  the  entire  class  as  a 
team  to  tackle  some  of  the  important  problems  that  arise  in  the 
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class  during  the  year.  When  this  is  done  there  will  be  several 
sub-teams  composed  of  two  or  three  persons.  For  example,  the 
class  might  become  interested  in  making  a  survey  of  the  flora  in 
the  local  school  community  in  order  to  answer  questions  raised 
about  the  habitat  of  various  species  of  plants.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  distribution  data  might  require  the  work  of  the  whole 
class,  or  this  might  be  done  better  by  using  sub-teams  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  specific  aspects  of  the  problem. 

At  School  or  at  Home 

Since  this  raises  a  problem  of  whether  the  project  work  should 
be  done  at  school,  after  school  hours,  or  both,  what  decision 
should  the  teacher  make?  It  is  obvious  that  the  student  must 
work  at  school  and  at  home  to  collect  the  necessary  data.  In  gen- 
eral, project  work  involves  an  extended  learning  situation  and 
this  of  necessity  forces  the  student  to  work  on  his  project  after 
school  hours.  This  is  good  because  it  is  an  objective  for  which 
teachers  are  striving  in  their  science  classes — to  keep  curiosity 
alive  and  thus  motivate  the  student  to  pursue  the  learning  of 
science,  not  only  during  the  180  days  of  school  but  also  the  entire 
jyear.  For  example,  it  is  desirable  that  some  students  become  so 
interested  in  a  research  project  that  they  will  work  on  it  during 
the  summer  months.  A  student  might  become  interested  in  why 
his  father  purchases  new  hybrid  corn  seed  every  year — why 
tloes  he  not  use  his  own  seed?  The  student  can  set  up  an  inter- 
esting research  project  during  the  summer  and  try  to  get  an 
|inswer  to  some  of  his  questions.  He  might  decide  to  plant  six 
port  rows  of  corn,  using  his  own  seed,  and  six  rows  of  the  same 
ength,  using  new  hybrid  seed.  He  will  keep  an  exact  record 
(written,  photographic,  etc.)  of  what  happens  to  each  seed  that 
pe  plants.  In  the  fall  he  can  share  his  results  with  all  students 
aking  biology.  Obviously,  this  work  must  be  done  out-of-school 
aours  and  even  during  the  summer  months.  But  the  planning 
jor  this  work  should  have  been  done  in  school  in  close  consultation 
fith.  the  teacher  and  through  conferences  with  scientifically 
'rained  personnel  in  the  community. 

ow  to  Get  Ideas 

The  science  teacher  will  discover  in  his  science  classes  some 
tudents  who  have  never  participated  in  real  project  work.  Sci- 
!nce  for  these  students  has  been  a  "read-about,  talk-about"  ex- 
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perience.  They  have  never  experienced  the  thrill  of  a  scientific 
investigation.  Generally,  these  students  will  have  few  ideas.  How 
can  a  student  go  about  getting  an  idea  for  a  project,  a  junior 
research  problem,  or  an  investigation?  Little  progress  will  be 
made  if  the  student  is  advised  to  sit  in  a  chair  for  an  hour  and 
try  to  dream  up  a  problem  on  which  he  thinks  he  would  like  to 
work.  The  following  helpful  advice  is  given  in  the  book,  How  To 
Do  An  Experiment,  Goldstein,  Harcourt  Brace  and  Co.,  New  n 
York,  1957,  page  64.  "Rather,  the  best  problems  arise  of  their 
own  accord  as  a  result  of  something  you  read,  or  something  you  j 
do,  or  something  you  see.  Things  are  going  on  all  around  you. 
Significant  events  are  taking  place  all  the  time.  People  are  doing  I 
things ;  you  are  seeing  things ;  hearing  things.  If  you  keep  your 
eyes  and  ears  open,  and  your  mind  alert,  you  are  sure  to  run  into 
many  situations  which  puzzle  you.  Any  one  of  these  puzzling  | 
situations  might  be  the  basis  of  a  research  problem". 

Choosing  a  Problem 

In  this  same  publication  which  was  written  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  student,  the  teacher  will  find  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions on  choosing  a  problem: 

"1.  SELECT  A  PROBLEM  WHICH  DEALS  WITH  SOME- 
THING OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU.  If  your  favorite  hobby 
is  raising  tropical  fish,  find  a  problem  for  investigation 
which  deals  with  tropical  fish. 

2.  SELECT  A  PROBLEM  IN  A  FIELD  WITH  WHICH 
YOUR  ADVISOR  IS  FAMILIAR.  If  your  advisor  is  ar 
expert  on  protozoa,  he  can  probably  give  you  more  helj 
with  a  problem  on  protozoa  than  with  a  problem  on  as 
tronomy. 

3.  SELECT  A  PROBLEM  WHICH  IS  APPROPRIATE  T( 
THE  PURPOSE  WHICH  YOU  HAVE  IN  MIND.  If  yoi 
are  doing  it  to  make  a  report  for  your  science  class,  it  ma;  j 
be  enough  to  do  some  extensive  reading,  summarize  wha 
you  have  read,  and  make  the  report.  By  contrast,  if  yo 
are  carrying  out  an  investigation  to  fulfill  the  require  j 
ments  of  a  science  scholarship  competition,  you  must  b  j 
sure  that  the  problem  you  select  meets  the  requirement; 
set  down  in  the  rules. 
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4.  SELECT  A  PROBLEM  WITH  WHICH  YOU  HAVE  A 
GOOD  CHANCE  OF  ACCOMPLISHING  SOMETHING.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  determine  in  advance  that  working 
with  a  certain  problem  will  lead  to  a  conclusion,  but  there 
are  several  things  to  keep  in  mind  which  can  help  you  to 
eliminate  projects  that  are  sure  to  go  uncompleted. 

a.  Will  you  be  able  to  finish  your  investigation  in  the 
time  you  have  at  your  disposal? 

b.  Can  this  investigation  be  carried  out  with  the  phys- 
ical facilities  available  to  you? 

c.  Do  you  have  the  necessary  knowledge  to  carry  out 
this  particular  investigation? 

d.  Do  you  have  the  technical  skills  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  project? 

e.  Does  the  investigation  you  are  considering  have 
any  dangerous  aspects? 

f.  Is  the  investigation  you  are  considering  worth- 
while?" 

Classification  of  Problems 

To  assist  students  in  this  important  initial  step  the  following 
lassification  of  problems  is  given: 

1.  Problems  of  Historic  Nature.    Under  this  heading 

I might  fall  any  activity  which  repeats  a  famous  experi- 
ment originally  carried  out  by  a  scientist  of  the  past,  or 
the  building  of  a  model  of  some  famous  piece  of  equipment 
which  was  used  by  a  scientific  worker  of  the  past.  ...  A 
few  examples  are: 

a.  Inheritance  in  peas ;  an  experimental  re-examina- 
tion of  Mendel's  work.  .  .  . 

b.  Constructing  a  Leeuwenhoek  microscope.  .  .  . 

c.  Archimedes'  principle  rediscovered. 

d.  The  development  of  lighter  than  air  craft. 

2.  Making  A  Collection.  To  be  of  any  value,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  science,  a  collection  must  be  so  arranged 
and  organized  that  it  tells  a  story — a  story  of  scientific 
interest  and  value.  Here  are  a  few  examples: 

a.  A  collection  of  seeds  around  the  school.  .  .  . 

b.  What  can  we  find  at  low  tide? 

c.  A  collection  of  giant  crystals  grown  from  solution. 

d.  My  seaweed  collection. 

e.  Humor  in  science — a  collection  of  cartoons. 
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3.  Designing  And  Building  A  Piece  of  Apparatus  or 
Equipment.  The  thing  you  are  building  might  be  as 
simple  as  a  water  wheel  or  as  complex  as  a  Tesla  coil  or 
a  cloud  chamber.  Whatever  it  is,  it  must  work.  Here 
are  a  few  examples: 

a.  A  working  model  of  a  subsonic  wind  tunnel.  .  .  . 

b.  A  continuous  cloud  chamber.  .  .  . 

c.  High  temperature  experiments  with  a  home  made 
electric  furnace.  .  .  . 

d.  The  construction  of  a  six  inch  Newtonian  reflect- 
ing telescope.  .  .  . 

e.  A  working  model  of  a  volcano.  .  .  . 

4.  Testing  or  Standardizing  a  Product.  .  .  .  Here  is  ma- 
terial for  unlimited  research.  Consider  these  investiga- 
tions which  have  already  been  tried  by  others: 

a.  Does  monosodium  glutamate  actually  improve  th(h, 
taste  of  food? 

b.  Do  toothpastes  kill  mouth  bacteria?  .  .  . 

c.  Testing  the  effectiveness  of  four  different  insecti 
cides  against  the  common  house  fly.  .  .  . 

d.  A  comparison  of  the  vitamin  C  content  of  Florid; 
and  California  oranges  at  different  seasons  of  thij 
year.  .  .  . 

e.  Budding  in  yeast  as  affected  by  the  amount  o ' 
sugar  in  solution. 

5.  Developing  A  New  Product  or  A  New  Use  For  A  il 
Existing  Product.  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  too  can  seek  a  ne1 1 
product,  or  a  new  use  for  one  that  is  familiar.  Othe. 
pupils  have  done  so.  Here  are  a  few  illustrations : 

a.  A  new  type  of  space  station.  .  .  . 

b.  Producing  seedless  tomatoes  by  treatment  witn 
plant  hormones.  .  .  . 

c.  The  use  of  red  cabbage  juice  and  grape  juice  ; j 
indicators.  .  .  . 

d.  Hydrolysis  of  wood  into  fermentable  sugars. 

6.  Finding  a  New  or  Better  Technique  for  Accom 
plishing  Something.  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  can  find  a  bett 
way  of  doing  something  It  is  possible.  Here  is  eviden 
in  the  titles  of  several  student  investigations  of  this  typ  i  j 

a.   Injecting  fertilizers  instead  of  putting  them  inn  j 
the  soil. 
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b.  Using  paper  chromotography  to  identify  amino 
acids.  .  .  . 

c.  Stimulating    plant   growth    with    vitamins  and 
antibiotics.  .  .  . 

d.  Pictures  in  poor  light  with  hypersensitization. 

e.  Dwarfing  garden  plants  with  chemicals.  .  .  . 

7.  Describing  A  Natural  Phenomenon.  .  .  .  There  is 
still  much  work  to  be  done  in  observing  nature  or  in 
describing  the  natural  phenomena  that  are  always  about 
us.  Many  of  our  fellow  students  have  done  interesting 
work  with  this  sort  of  activity,  as  the  following  titles 
show : 

a.  Studying  the  sun  spots  on  the  sun.  .  .  . 

b.  A  study  of  extrasensory  perception.  .  .  . 

c.  The  effect  of  overcrowding  on  the  growth  and  re- 
production of  fish.  .  .  . 

d.  Regeneration  in  planaria.  .  .  . 

e.  The  twenty-one  day  miracle — chick  embryology. 

8.  Demonstrating  A  Scientific  Principle  In  Action. 
...  It  takes  only  a  little  imagination  to  go  from  the  basic 
idea  to  a  problem  which  arises  out  of  it.  From  there  it 
is  only  a  step  further  to  a  project,  experiment,  or  other 
observation.  Here  are  some  examples : 

a.  The  mechanism  of  muscle  action. 

b.  Illustration  and  proof  of  the  laws  of  motion. 

c.  The  study  of  crystallography. 

d.  Determining  the  growth  curve  of  guppies.  .  .  . 

9.  Relating  A  Scientific  Principle  To  Everyday  Life. 
.  .  .  Many  problems  originate  from  attempts  to  apply  the 
principles  to  worldly  matters,  and  each  problem  that 
arises  can  be  the  beginning  of  a  project,  an  experiment,  an 
investigation,  or  research  which  will  lead  you  into  new  and 
more  interesting  fields.  Here  are  a  few  examples : 

a.  Retarding  spoilage  in  apples.  .  .  . 

b.  The  absorption  characteristic  of  filters  of  five  dif- 
ferent brands  of  cigarettes.  .  .  . 

c.  An  experiment  in  the  elimination  of  crab  grass.  .  .  . 

d.  How  the  doctor  uses  blood  to  diagnose  disease. 

10.  Broad  Surveys.    Some  projects  and  investigations  do 
not  fit  into  any  of  the  previous  categories.  They  are  broad 
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surveys,  covering  wide  areas  of  scientific  knowledge.  Here 
are  a  few  examples : 

a.  An  evaluation  of  food  advertising.  .  .  . 

b.  Soil  erosion  in  the  United  States. 

c.  The  use  of  fingerprints  in  identification.  .  .  . 

d.  The  production  of  silver  mirrors. 

e.  Indian  relics  tell  a  story. 

f.  Hydroponics. 

Sources  of  Ideas 

There  are  many  sources  of  ideas  for  science  projects.  One  of 
these  publications  is  Thousands  of  Science  Projects  by  M.  E. 
Patterson  and  J.  H.  Kraus,  Science  Service,  1719  N.  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C,  1953.  25c.  Other  excellent  sources  of  ideas  i 
are  the  various  publications  of  the  National  Science  Teachers  t 
Association,  1201  16  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  These  pub-  i 
lications  are  Science  Teaching  Ideas  II,  price  $1.00 ;  Star  Ideas  < 
in  Science  Teaching,  Price  $1.00 ;  Encouraging  Future  Scientists;  ij 
Student  Projects,  Price  .50 ;  //  You  Want  To  Do  A  Science  i 
Project,  Price  .50  and  the  back  issues  of  The  Science  Teacher,  i 
yearly  subscription  $6.00. 

In  the  November,  1956,  issue  of  The  Science  Teacher,  pages 
344-351,  these  ideas  for  science  projects  are  given.  Under  each 
there  are  suggestions  for  carrying  the  project  to  a  successful 
conclusion : 

1.  Pollen  Analysis  and  Detection  of  Allergens 

2.  Biochemical  Pollen  Research 

3.  Production  of  Plant  Mutations  by  Colchicine 

4.  Effects  of  Stream  Pollutants  on  Life  in  the  Stream 

5.  Legumes  and  Nitrogen  Fixing  Bacteria 

6.  Radioisotopes 

7.  Demonstration  That  Protozoa  Live  Within  The  In-  | 
testines  of  a  termite 

8.  Regenerative  Powers  of  The  Earth  Worm 

9.  The  Effect  of  Testosterone  on  The  Comb  Growth 
in  Chickens 

10.  Virus  in  Cigarettes 

11.  Service  Sterilization  of  Food  by  X-Rays 
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12.  The  Ability  of  Wood  To  Withstand  Stresses 

13.  Relation  Between  Mineral  Content  of  Soil  and 
Mineral  Content  of  Plants  Grown  In  It. 

14.  Radioisotope  Tracers. 

15.  Comparison  of  Nervous  Systems  of  Animals  With 
Contrasting  Metabolic  Rates 

16.  A  Study  of  The  Digestibility  of  A  Cereal  as  Meas- 
ured By  Rats 

17.  Flatworm  Parisites 

18.  Use  of  Serology  To  Establish  Relationships  Among 
Insects 

19.  The  Construction,  Calibration,  And  Use  of  A  Therm- 
ocouple in  Determination  of  The  Melting  Points  of 
Various  Metals 

20.  What  is  The  Rate  At  Which  Sodium  Nitrate  Leaves 
The  Top  Foot  of  Soil? 

21.  Detecting  Earthquakes  By  Homemade  Seismograph 

22.  Permanent  or  Semi-Permanent  Slide  Collection  of 
Gross  Structures 

23.  Controlling  Germination  Time  of  Seeds 

24.  Photomicrography — A  Tool  For  The  Student  Science 
Project 

25.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Skeletons 

26.  Cancer  Produced  By  Virus 

27.  Determination  of  The  Glycogen  of  The  Liver  of 
Hibernating  Animals 

28.  The  Study  of  Mendelian  Laws  Using  Drosophila 

29.  Determination  of  The  Relative  Amounts  of  Con- 
stituants  of  wool 

30.  An  Investigation  of  Metallography 

31.  Preparation  And  Liquefaction  of  Gases 

32.  Physical  Changes  Which  Occur  During  Dehydration 
of  Foods 

SCIENCE  FAIRS 

In  the  spring  of  1957  the  headlines  in  one  paper  were  "Science 
Pair  Exhibit  Draws  Large  Crowd — Five  Thousand  Persons  Pack 
community  Center  Gym".  When  this  number  of  school  pupils, 
educators,  parents  and  interested  persons  go  to  a  science  fair, 
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there  must  be  value  in  such  an  educational  project.  It  indicates 
that  people  are  interested  in  watching  students  compete  scholasti- 
cally  as  well  as  athletically.  If  students  and  parents  feel  that 
this  sort  of  competition  is  valuable,  then  students  should  have 
this  opportunity.  To  provide  this  opportunity,  students,  teachers, 
administrators  and  parents  must  know  the  problems  to  be  solved 
in  order  to  have  scientific  exhibits  and  successful  science  fairs. 

Steps  in  Developing  Exhibits 

The  first  step  in  developing  good  exhibits  is  to  have  good  i 
project  work  as  a  part  of  the  learning  experience  in  science 
classes.  Little  of  real  educational  value  will  be  observed  if  pri- 
mary emphasis  is  placed  on  something  to  put  in  a  science  fair. 
Teachers  and  students  should  realize  that  scientific  investigation,  i. 
even  on  an  elementary  level,  is  a  fundamental  reason  for  en- 
couraging students  to  enter  an  exhibit  on  a  competitive  basis,  j, 
Presumably,  then,  any  student  exhibit  will  be  the  result  of  a 
scientific  interest  or  curiosity,  and  will  not  be  simply  obeying  A 
the  command  of  the  teacher  to  have  an  exhibit  ready  on  a  cer- 
tain day. 

Is  there  a  difference  in  a  project  that  is  prepared  by  a  student 
in  a  science  class  and  homework  and  in  an  exhibit  for  a  science  I 
fair?  They  might  be  the  same,  but  usually  there  is  a  difference. 
This  is  pointed  out  clearly  in  the  article  "Fitting  Science  Fair 
Activities  into  the  Total  Academic  Program"  by  John  Read, 
The  High  School  Journal,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
February  1956,  page  283,  in  which  he  says:  "Essentially,  the 
project  or  exhibit  is  a  communication.  A  pupil  has  an  idea,  from 
which  comes  an  invention.  It  must  be  put  into  language  which 
everyone  can  read.  People  in  great  numbers  will  pass  the  exhibit 
quickly.  Judges  will  stop  a  little  longer.  But  the  message  must  j 
be  clear.  'I  thought  on  this,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  it'. 
This  is  also  the  problem  of  modern  advertising".  In  other  words, 
the  exhibit  must  "talk"  to  a  group  of  persons  looking  at  the 
exhibit  and  to  a  group  of  experts  who  have  been  assigned  the 
duty  of  evaluating  the  exhibit  on  the  basis  of  certain  predeter- 
mined standards. 

In  the  book  How  To  Do  An  Experiment  by  Philip  Goldstein  | 
Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York,  1957,  pages  60-63,  there  are 
ten  suggestions  which  students  should  consider  if  they  desire 
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to  turn  a  science  project  into  a  science  fair  exhibit  which  will 
compete  well  with  the  other  exhibits.  These  suggestions  are : 

1.  Is  Your  Project  A  "Crowd  Stopper"?  ...  If  you  don't 
want  it  to  be  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  you  must  do  some- 
thing to  make  people  notice  it.  What  can  you  do?  Color 
is  one  idea ;  color  attracts  people.  Making  something  with 
working  parts  is  another ;  people  like  to  push  buttons  and 
operate  things.  .  .  . 

2.  Is  Your  Project  Attractive?  Once  you  have  stopped 
the  crowd,  will  they  continue  to  look,  or  will  they  turn 
away  with  the  comment,  "What  a  sloppy  job!" 

3.  Does  Your  Project  Have  An  Interesting,  Attractive 
Title?  Just  as  the  headline  on  a  newspaper  article  is 
intended  to  draw  your  interest,  and  make  you  want  to 
read  the  article,  so  the  title  of  your  project  should  attract 
spectators.  .  .  . 

4.  Does  Your  Project  Tell  A  Story?  .  .  .  One  simple  idea, 
clearly  demonstrated,  is  far  better  than  many  ideas  rolled 
up  into  a  confusing  package. 

5.  Does  The  Story  Which  Your  Project  Tells  Illus- 
trate A  Scientific  Principle  Or  A  Scientific  Fact? 
Remember  this  is  a  science  fair,  and  that  any  project 
presented  here  must  have  some  relation  to  science. 

6.  Is  Your  Science  Fact  03  Principle  Presented  Ac- 
curately? The  most  attractive  project  in  the  world  is 
a  waste  of  time  if  the  information  it  gives  is  inaccu- 
rate. .  .  . 

7.  Is  Your  Project  Presented  In  An  Original  Way?  .  .  . 
A  novel  twist,  a  new  approach,  calls  attention  to  your 
own  ability  and  thus  makes  a  better  project. 

8.  Is  Your  Project  Well  Constructed?  .  .  .  Will  it  be  a 
simple  task  for  you  to  set  it  up  at  the  fair?  Will  it  fit  the 
space  allotted  to  you?  Will  the  exhibit  stand  up  for  the 
duration  of  the  fair? 

9.  Does  Your  Project  Require  Special  Care?  ...  If  you 
have  living  animals,  will  they  be  fed  and  cleaned  at  the 
correct  time?  .  .  .  Will  your  plants  be  watered  regularly, 
or  will  they  be  allowed  to  wilt  and  droop?  .  .  . 

10.  Does  Your  Project  Meet  The  Conditions  Specified 
By  The  Directors  of  The  Science  Fair?  .  .  . 
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a.  The  exhibit  should  illustrate  some  aspect  of  pure 
or  applied  science.  .  .  . 

b.  Uniqueness  of  concept — the  ideas  should  be  orig- 
inal, in  keeping  with  the  age  level  of  the  exhibitor. 

Basic  Considerations 

Assuming  that  the  science  teacher,  students  and  principal  of 
the  school  want  to  set  up  a  science  fair,  what  are  some  of  the 
things  that  will  need  to  be  done?  For  any  size  school,  the  follow- 
ing are  basic : 

1.  Decide  Upon  The  Time  For  The  Fair.  Several  factors 
will  determine  this  period.  Students  should  have  been  in 
a  science  course  for  more  than  a  semester  in  order  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  several  good  projects. 
If  the  students  plan  to  enter  exhibits  in  other  fairs,  such 
as  county,  district,  state  or  national,  then  the  local  school 
fair  must  be  held  first.  If  the  fair  will  be  of  such  a  size 
that  it  will  require  a  large  space  for  it,  then  the  fair  must 
be  held  when  adequate  space  can  be  made  available. 
Since  the  local  school  fair  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  local 
students  and  parents,  it  might  be  wise  to  hold  it  when  the 
P.T.A.  has  scheduled  a  meeting. 

2.  Decide  Upon  The  Place.  In  small  high  schools,  the 
fair  can  be  held  in  the  science  department,  but  this  will 
limit  the  time  to  an  afternoon  and  evening.  For  a  larger 
school  the  exhibits  might  be  placed  in  a  gymnasium  or  in 
a  community  center.  Wherever  it  is  held,  a  number  of 
electrical  outlets  should  be  available. 

3.  What  Kind  of  Awards  Should  Be  Presented?  A 
common  award  is  an  appropriate  certificate,  with  colored 
ribbons  to  designate  first,  second  and  third  place  awards. 
If  there  are  several  high  schools  in  an  administrative  unit 
and  all  plan  to  have  science  fairs,  a  quantity  of  attractive 
certificates  can  be  printed  at  low  cost.  In  general,  cash 
awards  are  not  recommended. 

4.  What  Kind  of  Exhibit  Space  Should  Be  Provided? 
Tables  that  range  in  height  from  thirty  inches  to  three 
feet  and  two  to  three  feet  in  depth  serve  the  purpose  well. 
The  moveable  two-student  science  tables  found  in  many 
science  departments  are  good.  If  the  fair  is  to  be  held  off 
the  school  grounds,  then  tables  or  similar  exhibit  space 
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must  be  provided.  Since  enough  space  is  difficult  to  pro- 
vide, limitations  on  the  size  of  the  exhibit  must  be  set. 
A  standard  size  is  three  feet  deep  (front  to  back)  and 
four  feet  wide  (side  to  side).  For  those  exhibitors  who 
desire  it,  110  volt  A.  C.  should  be  available.  If  several 
rows  of  tables  are  to  be  provided,  try  to  keep  at  least  eight 
to  ten  feet  between  them.  Visitors  to  a  fair  want  to  look 
at  exhibits  in  a  leisurely  manner  and  overcrowding  pre- 
vents this. 

5.  How  Can  Exhibits  Be  Set  Up  With  Little  Confusion? 
A  floor  plan  of  the  exhibit  space  should  be  made  and  each 
exhibit  space  numbered.  Each  student  exhibitor  is  then 
given  a  number  which  designates  the  space  allotted  to 
him.  This  should  be  done  several  days  ahead  of  time. 
Since  many  problems  arise  even  with  the  best  planning, 
the  science  teacher  should  consider  himself  as  the  Fair- 
master  and  be  stationed  at  a  particular  place  so  that  the 
exhibitors  can  locate  him  easily.  For  the  many  routine 
jobs,  he  should  have  several  of  his  students,  or  parents, 
or  fellow  teachers  to  assist  with  these  errands. 

6.  In  What  Manner  Should  The  Exhibits  Be  Grouped? 
All  that  is  important  in  this  matter  is  to  keep  it  simple — 
the  fewer  the  classifications  the  better.  Many  fairs  can 
operate  on  two  basic  classifications — biological  science 
and  physical  science.  Within  these  two  classifications  it 
might  be  necessary  to  have  individual  and  group  projects 
and  junior  high  and  senior  high  projects. 

7.  What  Should  Be  Done  About  Publicity?  The  com- 
munity should  know  that  the  students  are  going  to  exhibit 
some  of  their  science  work.  Many  media  of  communica- 
tion should  be  used  to  do  this.  One  school  has  the  strong 
support  of  the  merchants  in  the  town  and  each  year  a 
display  window  is  given  over  to  the  science  department 
for  two  weeks  preceding  the  fair.  An  attractive  science 
exhibit  is  placed  in  the  window  and  information  on  the 
fair  is  presented.  Other  schools  use  the  newspapers  and 
radio  stations.  Don't  overlook  the  possibilities  at  school — 
arrange  an  attractive  display  on  one  of  the  bulletin  boards 
in  the  corridors.  If  parents  have  been  asked  to  help  in  the 
project  work  of  their  children,  an  invaluable  source  of 
publicity  has  been  developed. 
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8.  What  Are  The  Responsibilities  of  The  Judging  Team  ? 
Effective  evaluation  of  students'  projects  is  a  most  im- 
portant job.  Here  is  the  place  where  much  criticism  arises. 
This  criticism  usually  arises  because  the  judging  team 
does  not  examine  the  exhibits  as  thoroughly  as  it  should ; 
it  does  not  call  in  the  exhibitors  for  consultation ;  it  gives 
recognition  to  too  few  exhibits;  it  does  not  have  persons 
on  it  that  have  backgrounds  in  some  of  the  science  areas 
such  as  electronics;  and  it  does  not  have  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  for  the  science  fair  and  the  nature 
of  the  program  which  produced  the  exhibits.  These  criti- 
cisms point  up  the  fact  that  the  schools  should  select  the 
judges  at  least  a  month  before  the  fair  begins.  During 
this  time,  the  judges  should  hold  one  or  more  meetings 
when  they  will  receive  the  information  necessary  in  order 
to  do  a  good  job  in  evaluating  the  exhibits.  This  briefing 
should  include  information  on  the  science  program,  how 
the  students  prepared  their  exhibits,  how  many  exhibits 
there  will  be,  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
exhibit  hall,  criteria  for  judging  the  exhibits,  and  the 
awards  that  are  to  be  given.  When  the  judging  team 
begins  its  wTork,  it  should  be  furnished  with  some  type 
of  simple  work  sheet  on  which  all  the  exhibits  are  listed 
by  title  and  number.  A  minimum  of  two  hours  should  be 
allowed  for  the  judging.  The  students  should  be  available 
for  conferences  when  the  judges  need  to  talk  to  them. 
Before  the  judges  leave,  they  should  make  a  strong  effort 
to  talk  with  every  exhibitor  for  several  minutes.  This 
points  up  the  fact  that  the  judging  team  has  two  impor- 
tant duties  to  perform : 

a.  To  judge  the  exhibits  and  make  awards. 

b.  To  advise  students  how  they  can  improve  their 
exhibits. 

Other  Competitions 

There  are  competitive  programs  for  students  other  than  science 
fairs.  One  of  these,  Science  Achievement  Awards  for  Students, 
is  conducted  by  the  Future  Scientists  of  America  Foundation  of 
the  National  Science  Teacher's  Association.  For  1958  this  pro- 
gram offered  one  hundred  and  forty  awards  totalling  $10,000. 
In  1957  more  than  26,000  students  participated  in  this  activity. 
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Teachers  find  that  this  program  affords  many  opportunities  to 
encourage  students  to  do  science  projects  and  to  receive  recog- 
nition and  encouragement  for  the  reporting  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. Following  are  the  basic  items  teachers  need  to  know  in 
order  that  their  students  may  participate : 

1.  All  students  in  grades  7-12  in  public,  private,  and  paro- 
chial schools  in  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and 
Canada  are  eligible. 

2.  Projects  may  be  done  in  any  field  of  science  or  mathe- 
matics. 

3.  Projects  may  involve  experimental  studies,  field  studies, 
or  other  kinds  of  investigations  similar  to  those  carried 
on  by  practicing  scientists. 

4.  Projects  must  be  the  work  of  individual  students. 

5.  Students  submit  only  reports  of  their  projects ;  they  do 
not  submit  the  actual  projects  themselves. 

6.  A  completed  entry  requires  submission  of: 

a.  A  student  data  form 

b.  A  three-part  entry  form 

c.  The  project  report,  which  may  include  drawings 
and  photographs. 

7.  Entries  may  be  mailed  at  any  time  but  must  be  post- 
marked not  later  than  March  15  of  the  year  the  competi- 
tion is  held. 

8.  Equal  numbers  of  awards  are  given  in  each  of  eight 
regions  for  students  in  each  of  three  grade  levels ;  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  and  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades. 

9.  Projects  which  deal  with  metals  and  metallurgy  are  eligi- 
ble for  regional  awards  and  also  for  twenty  special, 
national  awards. 

Another  of  these  competitive  programs  is  the  Science  Talent 
Search  for  Westinghouse  Science  Scholarships.  Not  only  is  this 
a  national  competitive  program  but  it  is  also  a  North  Carolina 
program.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  North  Carolina  Academy 
of  Science  a  State  Science  Talent  Search  is  made.  To  make  this 
State  search  a  committee  carefully  studies  all  the  entries  made 
in  the  national  program  and  selects  those  which  it  feels  are 
worthy  of  recognition.  Since  all  the  entries  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements as  set  up  for  the  national  program,  the  following  list 
of  requirements  for  1957-58  are  given: 
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1.  A  completed  science  aptitude  examination  answer  sheet, 
certified  by  student  and  teacher. 

2.  A  personal  data  blank  secondary  school  record,  filled  out 
by  the  student  and  by  his  teachers  and  principal. 

3.  A  report  of  about  1000  words  on  "My  Scientific  Project" 
by  the  student.  It  should  tell  what  the  contestant  is  doing 
or  plans  to  do  in  science  in  the  way  of  experimentation 
or  other  research  activity.  It  should  be  original,  creative 
and  interpretative  in  character. 

4.  Each  contestant  must  take  the  Talent  Science  Search 
examination  administered  in  the  school  on  or  after  the 
first  Monday  of  December. 

5.  All  entries  must  reach  the  office  of  Science  Clubs  of 
America,  1719  N.  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  midnight,  Friday,  December  27,  1957. 

To  compete  in  this  program,  the  student  must  realize  that  he 
must  give  much  time  and  thought  to  his  scientific  project.  If  he 
waits  until  the  fall  of  his  senior  year  to  begin  his  work,  his 
chance  of  completing  a  project  which  will  receive  recognition 
is  small.  All  schools  should  study  their  students  carefully  and 
try  to  find  science  talent  in  the  ninth  grade.  If  this  is  done,  then 
much  help  can  be  provided  during  the  student's  entire  high 
school  career.  By  the  time  he  becomes  a  senior,  he  should  have  a 
project  completed  which  will  rank  high  in  the  eyes  of  the  judges. 

A  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT  TAKES  A  CRITICAL  LOOK  AT 
SCIENCE  PROJECTS  AND  SCIENCE  FAIRS* 

The  first  thing  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  a  science  project  teaches  many- 
lessons  other  than  science.  In  fact,  a  science  project  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion  teaches  every  attitude  and  skill  that  all  other  subjects  teach. 
This  type  of  project  gives  real  meaning  and  purpose  to  other  studies.  For 
this  reason,  I  would  like  to  encourage  every  boy  and  girl  from  the  first 
grade  through  the  twelfth,  to  do  science  projects. 

When  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade  my  teacher  (Mother)  gave  each  student 
the  picture  of  a  butterfly  to  color  in  an  art  lesson.  (Mother  had  bought  the 
pictures  and  the  directions  for  coloring  them).  The  directions  for  coloring 
these  pictures  were  not  very  clear.  We  could  not  follow  them.  Finally, 
Mother  said  for  us  to  catch  a  butterfly  at  recess.  What  a  time  we  had  at 
recess!  We  did  catch  one,  even  though  we  had  no  equipment.  When  we  got 
back  to  the  room,  we  had  no  way  to  hold  it  so  we  could  see  its  colors.  That 
afternoon  my  parents  and  I  went  to  Elkin  to  ask  the  druggist  for  something 
with  which  to  kill  butterflies.  Since  the  druggist  did  not  know  what  to  use, 
he  sent  us  to  Len  Hendren,  the  Elkin  Postmaster,  who  is  an  entomologist. 


*  Betty  Lou  Wallace,  Eleventh  Grade  Student,  Mountain  Park  High  School, 
Surry  County. 
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Mr.  Hendren  took  my  parents  and  me  to  his  home  where  he  showed  us  a 
killing*  jar,  a  mounting  board,  a  net  for  catching,  and  several  cases  in  which 
he  kept  mounted  insects.  He  also  showed  me  books  from  which  he  found 
their  scientific  names.  He  volunteered  to  make  me  a  net  and  a  killing  jar. 

A  few  days  later  he  brought  the  jar,  net,  and  books  with  colored  pictures 
of  many  common  insects.  I  took  these  to  school  where  all  the  children  in  my 
room  had  great  times  catching  any  insect  we  could  find.  We  searched  the 
books  until  we  found  their  pictures;  we  read  all  we  could  find  about  them. 
We  wrote  stories;  we  drew  and  colored  their  pictures.  We  found  that  some 
insects  were  helpful,  whereas  others  were  harmful. 

After  school  closed  for  the  summer,  I  continued  my  interest  in  insects. 
I  spent  every  possible  minute  in  the  daytime  catching  beautiful  or  odd 
insects.  After  supper  I  tried  to  find  their  names  or  mounted  them  on  drying- 
boards  which  Daddy  had  made  for  me.  For  many  of  my  bugs  I  could  not 
find  pictures.  Again  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Hendren.  This  time  he  arranged  for 
me  to  get  library  books  from  the  "Y"  Library.  Since  we  live  14  miles  from 
Elkin,  this  arrangement  was  needed  and  appreciated.  On  this  first  visit  to 
the  library  I  got  Holland's  books,  in  which  I  found  many  listed,  but  not  all. 
For  further  help  Mother  bought  all  the  books  we  could  find  about  bugs;  still 
I  could  not  find  some  of  them. 

One  thing  that  I  did  which  was  useful  to  me  in  my  later  work  was  to 
keep  accurate  data  on  each  bug — where  I  found  it  and  when  I  found  it. 
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I  recall  that  two  things  happened  which  caused  me  to  continue  my  hobby 
of  collecting.  One  of  the  4-H  leaders  heard  about  my  bugs.  He  asked  my 
father  to  make  me  two  cases  for  my  bugs  in  which  to  bring  them  to  the 
county  fair  at  Mt.  Airy.  How  pleased  I  was!  I  rewrote  all  the  names,  dates, 
and  places  on  one  size  paper  (Larger  than  the  bug).  For  this  exhibit  I  got 
$4.00 — the  very  first  money  I  had  ever  earned!  Next,  I  was  asked  to  come 
to  the  county  4-H  meeting.  At  that  meeting  I  was  given  an  Entomology 
Medal  and  declared  the  County  Champion. 

These  two  experiences  made  me  work  even  harder!  By  the  next  fall  I  had 
five  cases  of  bugs.  This  time  the  Mt.  Airy  Fair  gave  me  $25.00.  I  was  really 
pleased!  The  Mountain  Park  Fair  gave  me  $5.00.  How  I  did  work  the  next 
year!  I  had  nine  cases  ready  for  the  fairs  that  fall.  I  received  the  same 
awards  again!  That  fall,  after  the  local  fairs  were  over,  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorton, 
Manager  of  the  State  Agricultural  Fair  in  Raleigh,  let  me  display  them 
there.  Dr.  H.  Eldon  Scott,  North  Carolina  Extension  Entomologist,  saw  my 
display.  After  the  Fair,  he  came  to  see  us  for  the  purpose  of  talking  with 
us  about  my  bugs.  Dr.  Scott  was  a  great  help,  since  he  pointed  out  mistakes 
I  had  made  and  gave  suggestions  on  correcting  them. 

Mrs.  Franklin,  our  elementary  school  supervisor,  heard  of  the  science 
fairs  and  told  me  about  them.  I  took  nine  cases,  which  I  had  reworked,  to 
the  Science  Fair  at  Woman's  College,  Greensboro.  My  display  was  called 
''Steps  in  Entomology".  It  was  here  that  I  faced  a  real  problem — how  to  get 
nine  cases  in  a  3'  x  4'  space.  Daddy  and  Mother  helped  me  work  this  out, 
Daddy  being  an  excellent  shop  workman  and  Mother  being  good  in  organi- 
zation. Everyone  who  saw  my  bugs  asked  the  same  question:  How  did  you 
catch  them  ?  How  did  you  kill  them  ?  How  did  you  get  their  wings  to  stay 
in  place?  Where  did  you  get  their  names?  How  do  you  keep  them?  These 
questions  brought  out  my  steps:  Catch,  Kill,  Mount,  History,  and  Preserve. 

From  working  with  that  display,  I  learned  that  you  should  have  a  pur- 
pose, show  how  it  is  done,  and  then  give  the  results.  In  all  my  work  since 
that  time,  I  have  kept  these  three  facts  in  mind,  which  I  believe  will  be 
present  in  one  way  or  another  in  all  successful  projects. 

When  I  was  in  the  eighth  grade  I  had  the  opportunity  to  compete  in  the 
State  Science  Fair  held  at  Duke  University.  I  was  thrilled  over  the  thought 
of  going  to  Duke.  My  exhibit  won  Honorable  Mention,  which  to  me  was 
wonderful,  for  I  was  competing  with  students  from  all  the  high  schools 
in  North  Carolina. 

But  the  most  important  result  of  my  experience  at  Duke  was  meeting 
Dr.  Frank  Mature,  professor  of  entomology.  He  studied  my  collection  very 
carefully  and  called  attention  to  several  good  points  in  it.  He  invited 
Mother  and  me  to  see  his  collection.  As  soon  as  I  saw  his  collection,  I  knew 
places  where  I  could  improve  mine.  I  asked  about  the  size  of  paper  for  the 
facts  about  the  insects:  he  showed  me  the  accepted  size.  I  asked  about  how 
to  write  in  small  writing;  he  got  out  a  croquill  pen  and  showed  me  how. 
We  compared  names  of  insects.  He  showed  me  the  latest  books  recognized 
as  authorities — the  judges  had  told  me  the  books  I  had  used  were  out  of 
date  but  they  did  not  tell  me  which  ones  to  use.  I  asked  him  how  to  keep 
worms  out  of  the  bugs.  He  explained  that  most  scientists  used  moth  balls, 
but  that  they  were  not  successful  as  I  had  found  out.  He  then  said  that  they 
had  tried  di-chloride  moth  nuggets  which  so  far  had  proven  successful. 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Mature  for  he  taught  me  quickly  and 
kindly  many  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  know.  He  used  terms  I  could  under- 
stand. He  demonstrated  the  small  writing  and  then  let  me  try  to  write.  He 
gave  suggestions  on  sources  of  materials.  His  interest  and  advice  were  most 
helpful  to  me  in  getting  started. 

I  came  home  from  Duke  University  determined  that  my  bugs  would  have 
the  latest  correct  names,  on  the  correct  size  of  paper,  written  in  small  letters. 
My!  the  hours  it  took.  I  learned  about  orders,  sex,  stages,  and  so  many 
other  things  as  I  studied. 

For  more  help  on  this  work  I  obtained  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Klotts'  book  on 
butterflies.  After  studying  it  carefully,  I  wrote  Dr.  Klotts  about  the  names 
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of  some  butterflies  I  had  that  were  not  in  his  book.  He  wrote  me  not  to  worry 
about  the  names,  that  if  I  got  them  in  the  correct  orders,  it  would  be  enough 
for  a  young  scientist.  He  suggested  that  rearing  specimens  was  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  get  perfect  ones. 

As  a  result  of  my  previous  work  I  learned  how  to  recognize  the  sex  of 
many  insects  and  I  observed  that  some  of  the  insects  laid  eggs  in  the  killing 
jar.  This  gave  me  an  idea.  Last  year  I  kept  the  female  moths  until  they  laid 
their  eggs,  let  them  hatch,  fed  the  larvae,  watched  them  pupate,  and  finally 
emerge.  I  had  12  moths'  eggs  to  hatch,  nine  of  which  went  through  all  four 
stages.  On  every  stage  I  kept  accurate  data. 

The  time  came  to  get  ready  for  another  science  fair.  I  had  so  much 
material.  What  could  I  use?  To  get  an  idea  I  went  back  to  the  three  points: 
purpose,  material,  and  observations.  Since  a  good  project  must  teach  one 
idea,  why  not  do  a  project  on  Stages  of  Moths?  My  topic  was  settled,  but 
how  was  I  to  get  it  displayed  in  an  attractive  manner  in  a  3'  x  4'  space? 
Past  experience  had  taught  me  that  every  detail  must  emphasize  the  one 
thought.  Pictures,  posters,  lettering,  colors — everything  must  be  done  for 
only  one  purpose — emphasize  the  one  thought. 

Since  adult  moths  are  colorful,  I  painted  the  plywood  (light  in  weight 
and  durable)  with  white  enamel  and  the  lettering  was  done  with  black 
enamel  paint.  The  black  on  white  makes  the  letters  appear  larger  and  gives 
a  neat  and  simple  background  for  the  principle  thought,  which  I  was  able 
to  get  over  to  the  visitors. 

What  does  a  science  project  carried  out  to  a  successful  conclusion  do  for 
the  student?  It  leads  a  student  to  read,  spell,  study  art  and  practice  art 
principles,  and  apply  the  fundamentals  of  arithemtic,  especially  fractions; 
>to  keep  accurate  records;  to  observe  closely  and  learn  how  to  express  what 
ihe  sees;  to  organize  his  materials;  to  choose  words  wisely;  to  work  with 
others;  and  to'  listen  intelligently  to  more  experienced  scientists.  All  of 
;  these  are  worthwhile  and  would  be  enough  reason  to  have  science  projects, 
jbut  there  is  another  side  which  I  think  is  very  important.  You  meet  many 
jother  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  who  are  doing  interesting  and 
worthwhile  things.  These  people  understand  your  problems  and  joys  of 
success.  It  is  one  of  the  best  places  to  meet  real  friends.  In  every  way  I  can 
think  of  science  projects  are  helpful. 

I  I  do  not  have  words  to  describe  the  thrills  I  have  had  in  winning  at  the 
jjscience  fairs!  It  is  a  big  thrill  to  win  in  a  local  fair;  but  the  district,  State, 
and  national  competitions  are  really  breathtaking!  I  like  the  way  the  leaders 
in  the  science  fairs  made  every  boy  and  girl  who  participated  feel  that  they 
;were  winners.  It  was  especially  nice  to  hear  Dr.  Carroll  say,  "You  have  won 
first  place  over  45  to  50  thousand  biology  students  in  North  Carolina." 
I  The  trip  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  National  Science  Fair  was  so  wonderful! 
I  am  still  rejoicing  over  the  unbelievable  experiences  connected  with  it.  Mr. 
Joseph  Krauss,  Director  of  the  National  Science  Fair  had  everything  plan- 
ned to  make  each  second  count  for  the  finalists  in  Los  Angeles.  All  the 
;:ours  were  great — Disney  Studios  with  the  picture  shows,  picnic  lunch, 
I'Marineland,  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  Pacific  Semiconductors,  Helms 
jpakeries,  and  the  big  banquets!  Each  one  was  a  world  in  itself  to  me.  All 
|he  people  at  each  place  made  us  feel  they  were  highly  honored  by  our  visit 
md  did  their  best  to  make  it  perfect. 


Besides  all  those  wonderful  experiences,  I  traveled  there  by  airplane — a 
)erfect  trip  from  every  point  of  view.  The  stay  in  southern  California 
vas  worth  all  my  hours  of  work.  Since  my  brother  lives  there,  he  carried 
ne  to  all  the  most  interesting  places  in  southern  California,  including  deep 
ea  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  I  caught  four  big  Yellow  Tails, 

i  ne  40  inches  long.  After  these  19  days  in  southern  California  we  returned 

ij  >y  train,  stopping  in  Houston,  Texas,  for  three  days. 

Finding  enough  time  to  do  a  good  project  is  a  big  problem.  It  takes  an 

)f  nbelievable  amount  of  time  to  do  all  the  necessary  experimenting  and 

e  esearch  and  to  check  one's  observations.  When  this  is  done,  one  must  begin 
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to  organize  each  detail  before  he  can  even  start  to  put  it  in  the  final  display 
form.  Teachers  should  encourage  each  student  to  take  one  project  and  com- 
plete it  just  to  have  some  understanding  of  the  problems  involved. 

All  of  the  work  on  my  project  was  done  out  of  school.  Much  of  the  actual 
experimenting  was  performed  during  the  summer  months.  As  I  see  it,  if 
science  projects  are  to  be  part  of  the  science  work  of  many  students,  time 
and  materials  will  have  to  be  provided  at  school.  Many  of  the  students  will 
not  be  as  fortunate  as  I  in  having  a  place  to  work  and  in  having  parents 
who  were  willing  to  assist  with  the  details  of  turning  a  project  into  a 
science  fair  exhibit.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  students  need  someone 
who  shows  an  interest  in  their  work  and  who  will  encourage  them  in  then- 
undertaking. 

The  type  of  subject  for  these  projects  is  important.  I  think  it  should  be 
one  that  pertains  to  the  local  community,  so  that  observations  can  be  made 
easily.  Students  can  find  many  questions  that  arise  in  their  daily  living  forn 
which  they  wish  to  obtain  answers. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  taught  Science  in  the  fifth  grade  under  | 
Mother's  supervision.  I  find  the  best  way  to  get  children  interested  is  toll 
have  them  bring  in  something  in  which  they  are  interested.  Grasshoppers; 
got  us  started  on  our  first  project.  Other  projects  grew  out  of  that  study.!} 
One  boy  found  a  rock  that  interested  him;  an  interesting  new  study  started.! 
For  lack  of  simple  materials  not  much  was  done  by  all  the  students,  but  one* 
girl  continued  until  her  exhibit  won  in  our  local,  and  county  science  fairsii 
and  her  exhibit  looked  good  at  the  District  Fair  at  Wake  Forest  College^ 
This  stimulation  of  her  curiosity  caused  her  to  continue  this  study.  Omv 
boy  became  interested  in  magnets  and  he,  too,  won  in  the  local  and  county 
fairs,  and  went  to  the  district  fair.  Three  other  girls  followed  the  study  o:< 
magnetism  until  they  were  able  to  have  exhibits  in  the  District  Fair  aj 
Wake  Forest  College. 

I  think  the  way  our  science  fairs  have  been  carried  out  has  been  wonder 
ful.  The  cash  prizes  and  trip  were  too  great  for  words.  Now  that  the  trip  i 
passed  and  the  money  spent  I  wish  I  might  have  had  a  certificate,  a  ribboi 
or  a  medal,  from  the  State  Science  Fair  to  show  the  visitors  in  our  hom< 
I  believe  all  finalists  would  cherish  some  evidence  of  this  kind  as  a  moment  i 
of  their  experiences. 

My  hope  is  that  teachers  will  get  their  students  so  interested  in  scienoJj 
that  they  will  venture  into  what  is  unknown  to  them  and  into  work  the  i 
will  enjoy  doing.  When  they  have  done  this  necessary  work,  then  urge  the  i 
to  put  it  into  an  exhibit.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  but  many  lessons  will  1 
learned! 
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CHAPTER  5— SOME  NORTH  CAROLINA  RESOURCES  FOR 
TEACHING  SCIENCE 

The  Morehead  Planetarium 

The  Copernician  Orrery 

The  Morehead  Planetarium  Sundial 

N.  C.  State  Museum 

Nuclear  Energy 

•  Nuclear  Facts  of  Reactor  Life 

•  Atoms,  Molecules,  Bonds  of  Union 

•  Forces,  Electrical  and  Others 

•  Components  of  Atoms:  the  Building  Blocks  of  the 

Universe 

•  Inside  the  Nucleus 

•  Forces,  Mass  and  Energy 

•  Fusion:  the  H-Bomb 

•  Fission:  the  A-Bomb 

•  Fuel  Supplies:  Breeding 

•  Fusion  and  Fission 
The  Raleigh  Reactor 
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Some  North  Carolina  Resources  for 
Teaching  Science 

Quality  science  teaching  implies  effective  use  of  available 
science  resources.  School  science  facilities  go  beyond  the  class- 
room and  laboratory  and  include  nearby  streams  and  woodlands, 
water  filtration  plants,  and  other  installations  significant  to 
science  teaching.  There  are  some  very  specialized  science  teach- 
ing facilities  in  North  Carolina,  however,  which  are  not  provided 
for  each  school ;  but  are  so  located  as  to  be  available  to  a  large 
part  of  the  school  population.  Some  of  these  science  facilities 
are  described  in  this  chapter  in  considerable  detail  because  of 
their  wide  range  of  interest  and  depth  of  appeal.  There  aret 
many  other  science  facilities  well  worth  visiting  within  easy\ 
driving  range  of  most  schools  in  the  State. 

THE  MOREHEAD  PLANETARIUM 

"Never  has  a  means  of  entertainment  been  provided  which  is 
so  instructive  as  this,  never  one  which  is  so  fascinating,  never  i 
one  which  has  such  general  appeal.  It  is  a  school,  a  theater,  a 
cinema  in  one :  a  schoolroom  under  the  vault  of  heaven,  a  drama 
with  the  celestial  bodies  as  actors."  These  were  the  words  ol 
Dr.  E.  Stromgren  after  he  observed  a  planetarium  perform-! 
ance  in  1925. 

Each  year  approximately  50,000  students  visit  the  Moreheac 
Planetarium  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill 
The  desire  of  those  operating  the  Planetarium  is  that  every 
student  who  visits  it  shall  leave  a  performance  with  the  feeling 
so  well  expressed  above  by  Dr.  Stromgren.  If  this  is  to  be  accom 
plished,  then  each  student  should  come  to  the  Planetarium  wit] 
some  knowledge  of  how  it  works. 

As  one  enters  the  Planetarium  chamber  he  finds  himself  in  i 
circular  room  topped  with  a  hemispherical  dome  made  of  per 
forated  stainless  steel,  which  is  68  feet  in  diameter.  Almos 
twenty  million  holes,  three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  diametei 
provide  the  acoustical  treatment  which,  assisted  by  blankets  o? 
absorbing  material  hung  behind  the  dome,  make  this  chambe 
one  of  the  finest  auditoriums  in  the  world. 

In  the  center  of  the  chamber  is  the  instrument  which  provide^ 
the  changing  picture  of  the  heavens.  It  is  sometimes  called  tfc  i 
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Planetarium  Projector,  or  the  Optical  Planetarium,  to  suggest 
the  manner  in  which  it  produces  by  projection  by  optical  means 
a  well-nigh  perfect  representation  of  nature's  sky  on  the  painted 
hemispherical  screen  which  arches  overhead.  How  is  this  accom- 
plished? Just  what  is  the  Planetarium  Projector? 

An  examination  of  the  picture  of  the  Optical  Projector  reminds 
one  of  a  large  gymnastic  dumbbell — a  bar  with  a  weighted  ball 
at  each  end.  In  this  instance  a  single  1000  watt  lamp  of  special 
make  is  set  inside  each  of  the  large  spheres  at  the  end  of  the 
dumbbell-shaped  portion  of  the  instrument.  Clustered  about  this 
lamp,  in  each  ball,  are  16  complete  projectors,  each  of  which 
shows  a  portion  of  the  sky.  These  pictures  are  carefully  fitted, 
with  no  gaps  and  no  overlaps,  so  that  the  southern  half  of  the 
heavens  is  projected  from  one  star-ball,  and  the  northern  half 
from  the  other  one.  The  star-field  plate  is  a  very  thin  bit  of 
copper  foil,  sandwiched  between  pieces  of  thin  glass.  In  the 
copper  foil,  only  little  more  than  half  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  holes  are  punched,  in  the  correct  position  for  the 
stars.  For  the  faintest  stars,  the  holes  are  a  trifle  less  than  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  largest  stars  are  produced 
by  holes  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  all, 
65  different  gradations  of  star  brightness  are  shown,  so  65 
i  different  sizes  of  punch  are  used. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  star,  Sirius,  the  brightest  in 
,  the  heavens,  has  a  separate  projector,  because  its  punched  hole 
I  would  be  so  large  that  the  disk  of  the  star,  as  seen  on  the  dome, 
j  would  be  awkwardly  large.  By  using  a  separate  projector  with 
I  a  smaller  hole  and  a  brighter  lamp  and  optical  system,  the  cor- 
rect appearance  of  the  star  among  its  neighbors  is  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  projectors  mentioned,  there  are  projectors 
to  show  the  network  of  positional  circles  in  the  heavens;  the 
celestial  equator,  the  meridian-like  hour  circles,  the  parallels  to 
the  celestial  equator,  and  the  Sun's  apparent  path  (called  the 
;  ecliptic),  with  the  month-names  and  the  days  of  the  month  indi- 
cated, so  that  the  date  may  be  read  off  by  examining  the  position 
of  the  sun  on  the  ecliptic.  Another  projector  provides  for  the 
;year  to  be  projected  on  the  sky  at  the  touch  of  a  switch.  Another 
set  of  projectors,  in  small  spheres  set  on  the  framework  of  the 
instrument,  shows  the  celestial  meridian  which  splits  the  sky 
into  eastern  and  western  halves. 
Another  question  will  arise  as  to  how  the  various  motions  are 
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obtained.  Two  motors  drive  the  Planetarium  Projector  around 
a  polar  axis  to  stimulate  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sky  pro- 
duced in  nature  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  Earth.  The  motors 
are  so  geared  and  linked  that  a  period  of  24  hours  may  be  com- 
pressed  into  any  one  of  several  periods,  ranging  from  10  minutes 
30  seconds  to  only  48  seconds.  Time  may  be  made  to  pass,  either 
forward  or  backward  at  these  somewhat  leisurely  rates,  merely 
by  the  operation  of  two  switches. 

Another  motor  performs  the  task  of  turning  the  whole  dumb-i- 
bell-structure  around  a  horizontal  east-west  axis  to  simulate  the- 
changing  appearance  of  the  sky  as  the  observer  travels  north-: 
ward  or  southward.  If  the  appropriate  switch  is  operated,  onei 
may  journey  southward  to  the  equator,  into  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, across  the  south  pole,  up  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
across  the  equator  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  then  across  then! 
north  pole  and  back  home  again,  all  in  a  trifle  more  than  fiveJ 
minutes  at  a  speed  of  about  5000  miles  a  minute. 

A  fourth  motor  turns  the  instrument  on  its  own  axis  to  pro-o 
duce  the  changes  that  occur  as  a  result  of  the  precession  of  the 
Earth's  axis.  The  Earth  spins  as  a  great  top  and,  like  any  topi! 
as  it  spins  the  axis  wobbles,  pointing  in  all  directions  in  a  cone-<j 
shaped  action.  Because  the  Earth's  spin  is  rather  slow — once 
around  in  24  hours — its  wobble  is  also  slow — once  around  ii 
about  25,000  years.  This  cycle  of  25,000  years  can  be  traced  ou 
in  the  Planetarium  in  only  a  minute  and  a  quarter. 

There  are  three  other  motors  on  the  Planetarium  Projector 
These  three  provide  for  the  annual  motion,  whereby  the  Sun,  th 
Moon,  and  the  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturi 
travel  in  synchronism  against  the  background  of  the  stars,  a 
such  rates  that  a  year  may  be  made  to  pass  in  any  one  of  severa 
periods  from  about  three  minutes  to  as  little  as  five  seconds. 

A  visit  to  the  Morehead  Planetarium  will  show  that  no  scienc  i 
is  so  favored  as  astronomy  in  the  possession  of  such  a  magnif 
cent  piece  of  demonstration  apparatus.  While  it  is  a  machine, 
the  performance  of  the  Planetarium  is  anything  but  mechanica 
In  describing  the  Adler  Planetarium,  the  first  in  America,  it 
first  director,  Dr.  Philip  Fox,  concluded  with  these  words :  "Th 
visitors  come  to  see  a  stirring  spectacle,  the  heavens  brougr 
within  the  confines  of  museum  walls.  Not  a  trivial  plaything, 
mimic  aping  firmament,  but  the  heavens  portrayed  in  gre* 
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dignity  and  splendor,  dynamic,  inspiring,  in  a  way  that  dispels 
the  mystery  but  retains  the  majesty". 

THE  COPERNICIAN  ORRERY 

Below  the  Memorial  Rotunda  of  the  Morehead  Building  is  a 
circular  room  which  houses  the  Copernician  Orrery.  It  is  given 
the  name  Copernician  because  it  represents  the  system  of  the 
planets  with  the  Sun  in  the  center  as  urged  by  Nicolaus  Corperni- 
cus.  The  name  "orrery"  has  been  given  to  the  instrument  because 
Charles  Boyle,  fourth  Earl  of  Orrery,  had  one  made  for  himself 
and  Sir  Richard  Steele,  editor  and  essayist,  dubbed  the  instru- 
ment an  "orrery". 

Many  mechanical  models  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  have 
been  worked  out  in  the  past;  today  standard  gears  can  be  pur- 
chased which  will  provide  the  correct  speeds.  In  the  past  these 
devices  showed  the  planetary  system  as  seen  from  the  outside. 
In  the  present  century,  orreries  large  enough  to  permit  the 
observer  to  get  inside  have  been  made.  This  is  the  type  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  size  of  the  instrument  can 
be  clearly  pictured  since  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  the  outermost  planet 
seen,  is  35  feet  in  diameter. 


When  one  visits  the  Corpernician  Orrery  he  can  push  a  button 
and  a  program  on  tape  will  tell  the  story  of  the  planets.  At  the 
same  time  he  will  see  the  planets  moving  around  the  Sun  in 
circular  paths,  all  located  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  The  time 
scale  is  such  that  a  year  is  12  minutes.  The  planet  Mercury 
revolves  around  the  Sun  in  about  3  minutes,  the  Earth  rotates 
in  only  2  seconds,  the  Moon  revolves  around  the  Earth  in  about 
a  minute,  while  the  planet  Saturn  needs  almost  six  hours  for  one 
complete  trip  around  the  Sun.  In  addition  to  Earth's  moon,  the 
two  swiftly  moving  satellites  of  Mars  are  shown,  five  of  Jupiter's 
twelve,  and  five  of  Saturn's  nine  as  well  as  the  fantastic  system 
of  rings. 

It  is  possible  to  build  the  motions  of  the  planets  described 
above  into  the  Planetarium  Projector.  This  has  been  done  at  the 
Morehead  Planetarium  and  thus  one  can  have  a  complete  picture 
of  the  heavens  above  from  the  one  projector.  Nevertheless  it 
will  be  well  for  the  students  to  visit  the  Copernician  Orrery  to 
clarify  their  concepts  on  the  movements  of  the  planetary  system. 


THE  MOREHEAD  PLANETARIUM  SUNDIAL 


"Behold,  I  will  bring  again  the  shadow  of  the  degrees,  which 
is  gone  down  in  the  sundial  of  Ahaz,  ten  degrees  backward." 

Isaiah  xxxviii  8 

The  SUNDIAL  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  time  by  means 
of  the  motion  of  the  sun's  shadow  cast  by  a  stile  or  gnomon. 
It  is  an  instrument  of  great  antiquity.  The  probable  date  of  the 
sundial  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  quoted  above  is  about 
700  B.C. 

"The  earliest  sundial  of  whose  construction  there  is  certain 
knowledge  is  the  dial  of  Berossus,  a  Chaldean  astronomer  about 
300  B.C.  This  dial  was  a  hollow  hemisphere  set  with  a  bead  at 
the  center.  The  arc  was  divided  into  12  equal  parts.  The  dial,  as 
a  consequence,  divided  the  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset  into  12 
equal  parts,  which  were  called  'temporary  hours'.  The  length 
of  these  hours  necessarily  varied  with  the  seasons. 

"For  1700  years  sundials,  though  built  in  various  ways,  were 
all  based  on  the  principle  of  temporary  hours.  Then  about  the 
year  1400,  the  introduction  of  clocks  and  other  mechanical 
devices  for  measuring  time  made  necessary  the  determination 
of  equal  hours.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  temporary 
hours  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  use.  Sundials  by  the  eighteenth 
century  were  used  very  little,  except  as  ornaments  and  relics. 
However,  mathematicians  with  astronomical  knowledge  could 
compute  a  correction  table  (similar  to  the  one  utilized  on  the 
Morehead  Planetarium  Sundial)  and  give  the  exact  number  of 
minutes  to  be  added,  on  any  particular  day  of  the  year,  to  the 
sun-shadow's  time  to  give  the  Local  Mean  Solar  Time. 

"A  sundial  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  dial  face  or  plane 
and  the  stile  or  gnomon.  The  dial  face  is  divided  into  quarters 
and  the  dial  must  be  set  so  that  the  dividing  lines  run  toward 
the  four  lines  of  the  compass.  The  dial  is  further  marked  into 
hour  spaces,  with  minute  divisions.  The  gnomon  is  a  flat  piece 
of  metal  set  in  the  center  of  the  dial,  and,  in  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere pointing  to  the  North  Celestial  Pole.  On  sundials  used  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  gnomon  must  point  toward  the 
South  Celestial  Pole. 

I "Sundials  are  known  as  horizontal,  vertical,  or  equinoctial, 
according  as  their  planes  are  in  the  same  plane  as  the  horizon, 
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in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  or  parallel  to  the  equator. 
The  Morehead  Planetarium  Sundial  is,  of  course,  a  horizontal 
sundial. 

"A  night  or  nocturnal  dial  is  an  instrument  showing  the  hours 
of  the  night  by  the  shadow  of  the  moon ;  or  the  hour  may  be  found 
by  the  moon's  shadow  on  a  sundial  by  observing  the  following 
rule:  observe  the  hour  pointed  out  by  the  moon's  shadow,  find 
the  days  of  the  moon's  age  in  the  calendar,  and  take  three- 
fourths  of  that  number  to  be  added  to  the  time  shown  by  the 
shadow  to  give  the  hour  of  the  night." 

Time  Correction  of  a  Sundial 

"Time  of  day  is  related  to  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  sky, 
whether  above  the  horizon  or  below.  More  precisely,  time  of  day 
is  measured  by  the  angular  separation  of  the  sun  from  the  celes- 
tial meridian  which  is  the  great  circle  in  the  sky  running  from 
the  North-point  of  the  horizon,  through  the  zenith  to  the  South- 
point.  Thus,  when  the  sun  is  15°  past  the  meridian,  the  time 
by  a  sundial  is  1  hour  P.M.,  for  since  it  takes  the  earth  24  hours 
to  rotate  360°  on  its  axis,  it  will  rotate  15°  in  one  hour. 

"The  sun  has  two  apparent  motions  in  the  sky:  (1)  The  first 
is  the  diurnal  east-to-west  motion  caused  by  the  earth's  rota- 
tion. Due  to  this  motion  alone,  the  sun  moves  15°  an  hour  across 
the  sky  as  mentioned  above.  (2)  At  the  same  time  the  earth 
revolves  about  the  sun  taking  a  year  to  complete  its  period. 
This  results  in  an  apparent  west-to-east  motion  of  the  sun  rela- 
tive to  the  stars  at  the  small  rate  of  about  1°  per  day,  an  amount 
hardly  perceptible. 

"The  apparent  path  of  the  sun  among  the  stars  is  called  'the 
ecliptic'.  The  ecliptic  cuts  the  equator  of  the  earth  at  an  angle 
of  231/4°.  This  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  I 
as  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun,  its  axis  of  rotation  does  not 
stand  perpendicular  to  its  orbit  but  tilts  from  the  perpendicular  i 
by  an  angle  of  23  If  there  were  no  obliquity,  that  is,  if  the 
earth's  axis  were  perpendicular  to  its  orbit,  the  sun  would  always 
be  at  the  zenith  somewhere  on  the  earth's  equator.  As  we  all 
know,  the  obliquity  results  in  a  region  23 1 V  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator  called  the  Tropical  Zone  where  it  is  possible  for  the  sun 
to  be  overhead  twice  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

"The  motion  of  the  sun  along  the  ecliptic  is  variable,  being" 
faster  in  the  wintertime  than  in  the  summertime.  This  is  a  con- 
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sequence  of  the  fact  that  the  earth's  orbit  about  the  sun  is  an 
oval-shaped  curve  called  an  ellipse.  It  follows  from  Newton's 
Law  of  Gravitation  that  the  earth  speeds  up  in  its  orbit  when 
near  the  sun  and  travels  more  slowly  when  distant  from  the  sun. 

"Now  we  can  mention  the  two  reasons  why  the  actual  sun  and 
the  time  it  provides  with  a  sundial  is  not  suitable  as  a  time- 
keeper. 

(1)  Because  of  the  sun's  variable  motion  in  the  ecliptic, 
the  length  of  the  day  will  vary  and  the  time  will  not  be 
uniform. 

(2)  Even  if  the  sun's  motion  were  uniform  along  the  eclip- 
tic, the  length  of  the  day  and  time  by  a  sundial  still 
would  not  be  uniform  because  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  causes  the  sun  to 
have  a  greater  west-to-east  motion  at  the  summer  and 
winter  solstices  than  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes. 

"The  astronomer  remedies  this  situation  by  introducing  a 
fictitious  body  called  the  'mean  sun'  which  travels  at  a  uniform 
speed  along  the  celestial  equator,  being  the  average  rate  of  the 
actual  sun.  The  time  kept  by  this  fictitious  sun  is  called  Local 
Mean  Solar  Time,  whereas  the  time  kept  by  the  actual  sun  is 
called  Local  Apparent  Solar  Time.  Local  Apparent  Solar  Time, 
then,  is  what  we  read  on  a  sundial. 

"The  difference  between  Local  Apparent  Solar  Time  and  Local 
Mean  Solar  Time  is  called  The  Equation  of  Time'.  Astronomers 
can  calculate  the  Equation  of  Time  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  orbit  about  the  sun.  The  Equation  of  Time  remains 
approximately  the  same  from  year  to  year  and  is  tabulated  in 
various  almanacs  such  as  the  'American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical 
Almanac'. 

"Thus  we  see  that  we  can  apply  the  Equation  of  Time  to  a 
sundial  reading  to  obtain  Local  Mean  Solar  Time.  However,  the 
time  we  keep  on  our  watches  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  East- 
ern Standard  Time  which  is  the  Local  Mean  Solar  Time  of  the 
75th  meridian  west  of  Greenwich.  Chapel  Hill  being  on  the  79th 
meridian  west  of  Greenwich  has  a  local  time  of  16  minutes 
earlier  than  Eastern  Standard  Time.  In  order  for  the  sundial  to 
give  Eastern  Standard  Time,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  Equa- 
tion of  Time  giving  the  Local  Mean  Solar  Time  of  Chapel  Hill 
and  then  to  add  16  minutes  to  give  Eastern  Standard  Time. 
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The  corrections  found  on  the  bronze  plaque  in  the  Southeast 
quadrant  of  the  Morehead  Planetarium  Sundial  is  the  Equation 
of  Time  plus  16  minutes  and  converts  Chapel  Hill  Apparent  Solar 
Time  directly  into  Eastern  Standard  Time. — Morris  S.  Davis." 

Program  of  The  Morehead  Planetarium  Sundial  Presentation 
Ceremonies,  June  3,  1956. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  MUSEUM 

As  one  enters  the  North  Carolina  State  Museum  at  Raleigh, 
he  will  see  a  section  which  was  cut  from  a  large  cypress  tree. 
This  tree,  cut  in  the  Tuckahoe  Swamp  in  Lenoir  County  in  1913, 
was  estimated  to  be  about  840  years  of  age.  This  attractive 
exhibit  points  out  important  historical  events  that  took  place  at 
certain  years  as  indicated  by  the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  infor- 
mation given  is  as  follows : 

1073 — Tree  started  to  grow 

1215 — King  John  and  Magna  Charta 

1302 — First  Mariners  Compass  in  Europe 

1492 — Columbus  came  to  America 

1584 — Roanoke  Island  Colony 

1663 — King  Granted  Carolinas  to  Lord  Proprietors 

1792— Raleigh  Made  Capital  of  N.  C. 

1898— First  U.  S.  Forestry  School  at  Biltmore,  N.  C. 


This  is  a  fitting  exhibit  with  which  to  greet  the  visitor.  Here 
in  the  Museum  one  begins  to  increase  his  appreciation  of  the 
story  of  North  Carolina,  especially  its  natural  history.  This  and 
the  other  exhibits  which  one  will  see  as  he  makes  a  thoughtful 
tour  of  the  entire  Museum  will  cause  him  to  look  more  closely 
at  his  rich  heritage.  These  exhibits  will  not  only  give  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  a  visitor  might  have ;  but  more  important, 
they  will  arouse  his  curiosity  to  the  point  that  he  will  ask 
further  questions. 

Students  sometimes  wonder  what  person  arbitrarily  drew  a 
line  on  a  map  of  North  Carolina  extending  from  Richmond 
County  in  the  South  to  Northampton  County  in  the  North  and 
called  the  land  east  of  it  the  Coastal  Plain.  As  one  moves  from 
one  exhibit  to  another  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Museum,  he  begins 
to  understand  this  fact  from  the  data  he  accumulates: 

•  Fossil  shark  teeth  were  found  in  New  Hanover,  Columbus, 

Craven,  Pitt,  Halifax,  Robeson  and  Wilson  Counties. 

•  Marine  shellfish  fossils,  such  as  giant  fossil  oysters,  honey- 

comb coral  and  fossil  crinoid  stems  came  from  Onslow, 
Jones,  Harnett,  Edgecombe  and  Wake  Counties. 
These  data  indicate  that  this  Coastal  Plain  area  was  once 
covered  by  the  sea.  Simply  reading  about  it  does  not  impress 
this  fact  firmly  on  the  minds  of  students;  a  study  of  these  ex- 
hibits, however,  will  help  them  remember  it. 
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Every  school  year  students  ask  questions  about  "shooting 
stars"  or  meteors :  What  are  they  ?  Do  they  hit  the  earth  ?  Have 
any  landed  in  North  Carolina?  Of  what  are  they  composed? 
A  few  minutes  spent  in  a  study  of  the  exhibit  on  meteorites 
will  partially  answer  these  questions.  For  example,  a  metallic 
body  weighing  160  pounds  was  plowed  up  from  a  heavy  soil  one- 
half  mile  east  of  the  Uwharrie  River  in  Randolph  County.  From 
1922  until  1930  when  it  was  identified  as  a  meteorite,  it  was 
used  as  a  barnyard  anvil.  It  was  then  placed  in  the  Museum. 
An  analysis  of  a  small  piece  of  the  meteorite  showed  it  to  be 
composed  of  a  high  percentage  of  iron  and  a  lower  percentage 
of  nickel.  An  analysis  of  another  metallic  body  on  exhibit,  which 
fell  in  Rockingham  County  in  1886,  shows  it  to  be  composed  of 
87%  iron  and  12%  nickel. 

Have  you  any  students  who  raised  questions  about  prehistoric 
life  in  North  Carolina?  They  will  be  interested  in  knowing  about 
the  most  famous  fossil  whale  in  this  State  which  was  known 
as  the  "Old  Bone  Foot-Log".  This  was  because  this  complete 
backbone  of  a  large  whale  served  as  a  walkway  across  Fishing 
Creek,  at  a  point  between  Halifax  and  Nash  Counties,  about  two 
miles  north  of  Whitakers.  In  time  the  "Footlog"  gave  way  and 
the  vertebrae  were  dispersed  down  the  creek.  Although  this 
whalebone  was  lost  as  a  possible  exhibit,  students  will  be  fasci- 
nated when  they  study  the  exhibit  of  a  Mastodon  which  was  dug 
from  a  creek  bed  in  Onslow  County.  As  one  observes  this  very 
large  skeleton,  he  is  taken  back  into  the  Ice  Age,  more  than 
15,000  years  ago,  when  these  prehistoric  elephants  roamed  the 
coastal  flats  of  North  Carolina. 

What  boy  has  not  filled  his  pockets  many  times  with  rocks 
and  wondered  whether  or  not  some  of  them  contained  gold,  silver 
or  precious  stones?  As  his  background  in  science  increases,  he 
wonders  just  what  they  are  made  of  and  where  in  North  Caro- 
lina he  can  find  samples  of  many  types  of  rocks  and  minerals. 
A  careful  study  of  the  hundreds  of  samples  of  North  Carolina 
rocks  and  minerals  in  the  Museum  will  furnish  clues  to  the 
nature  of  such  materials,  and  might  cause  one  to  become  an 
amateur  prospector  in  his  spare  time. 

Because  of  recent  discoveries  and  advances  in  Nuclear  Energy, 
reports  are  read  almost  daily  in  our  newspapers  about  prospect- 
ing for  radioactive  minerals.  These  reports  cause  students  to 
ask  questions  such  as :  Are  radioactive  minerals  found  in  North  j 
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Carolina?  What  does  pitchblende  look  like?  Is  it  dangerous  to 
be  near  samples  of  these  minerals?  There  is  a  display  in  the 
Museum  of  radioactive  minerals  which  are  found  in  our  State. 
One  can  see  a  beautiful  sample  of  Uraconite  (yellow  uranium), 
which  is  a  radium  ore  on  granitic  rock  taken  from  the  South  Toe 
River  in  Yancey  County.  In  addition,  there  are  samples  of 
Uraninite  (pitchblende),  Gummite,  and  Monazite  Sand  from 
Cleveland  County. 

If  a  student  is  interested  in  doing  a  project  on  minerals  of 
North  Carolina,  he  will  find  many  ideas  and  suggestions  here  on 
what  to  do.  Such  a  project  might  vary  from  work  with  fluores- 
cent minerals,  of  which  there  is  an  interesting  display,  to  build- 
ing stones,  precious  stones,  metals  and  non-metals  important  to 
industry.  As  the  student  "digs  out"  this  information,  he  will 
not  only  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  geology  and  mineral 
resources  of  North  Carolina ;  he  will  also  learn  of  interesting 
historical  events.  One  such  event,  as  given  in  the  Museum,  was 
the  trip  of  Thomas  Griffiths  to  the  Kaolin  City  Pit  in  Macon 
County  in  1776  to  secure  five  tons  of  the  Kaolin  for  Josiah 
Wedgewood,  the  famous  English  Potter. 

In  one  large  room  two  stories  high,  there  is  a  spectacular  dis- 
play of  fish.  If  one  looks  at  this  exhibit,  closes  his  eyes  and  then 
opens  them  again,  he  will  almost  feel  that  he  is  in  a  large  pool 
with  all  types  of  fresh  and  salt  water  fish  around  him.  These 
preserved  specimens  range  from  Black  Drum,  Red  Drum,  Striped 
Bass,  Pompano,  Tarpon,  Sturgeon,  King  Mackerel,  Large  Mouth 
Bass,  Hammerhead  Shark  and  Thresher  Shark  to  other  types, 
such  as  the  Sting  Ray  and  Seahorse.  Many  of  these  varieties  will 
be  new  to  students,  who  only  have  read  about  them  or  seen  their 
pictures.  For  an  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  size,  and  struc- 
ture, it  is  essential  that  a  person  see  them.  An  hour  of  quiet 
study  and  meditation  here  will  leave  a  person  with  the  sensation 
of  hearing  the  waves  rolling  on  the  beach  and  of  feeling  the  salt 
spray  on  his  face. 

For  some  reason,  boys  and  girls  show  a  keen  interest  in  snakes, 
even  though  they  might  have  developed  a  fear  of  such  reptiles. 
Not  only  will  the  visitor  to  the  Museum  be  able  to  examine  many 
specimens  of  preserved  snakes,  but  he  will  also  be  able  to  study 
live  Canebrake,  Timber  and  Diamondback  Rattlesnakes,  Copper- 
heads and  Cottonmouths.  As  he  observes  these  dangerous  snakes, 
he  will  develop  a  healthy  respect  for  them  and  learn  to  identify 
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them.  He  will  see  the  head  skeleton  of  a  rattlesnake  which  shows 
the  fangs,  poison  sacks  or  glands,  and  the  course  the  poison  must 
travel  to  reach  the  end  of  the  hollow  fangs.  In  addition,  he  will 
become  acquainted  with  our  non-poisonous  snakes,  will  learn  to 
recognize  them,  and  will  obtain  information  which  will  discount 
the  many  wild  stories  connected  with  hoop  snakes,  etc. 

A  fascinating  live  exhibit  to  watch  is  the  ten-frame  observation 
hive  of  Italian  Honeybees.  A  majority  of  students  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  look  inside  a  hive  and  see  the  work  of 
bees.  What  a  thrill  it  would  be  for  a  person  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  Queen,  which  is  possible  but  not  very  probable 
with  this  observation  hive! 

When  one  visits  the  Museum  for  the  first  time,  he  might  not 
realize  that  the  exhibits  have  been  arranged  in  a  particular 
manner  to  tell  the  story  of  our  natural  history  and  to  illustrate 
important  concepts  of  science.  Before  one  begins  to  study  the 
exhibits  of  vertebrates,  he  should  refresh  his  memory  by  examin- 
ing the  well-prepared  charts  that  introduce  each  section  of  the 
exhibits.  These  charts  point  out  the  division  of  vertebrates  into 
warm-blooded  and  cold-blooded  groups.  In  addition,  they  show 
that  fishes  are  the  most  primitive  and  belong  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale.  If  one  has  forgotten,  the  charts  will  also  cause  one  to 
recall  that  mammals  and  birds  have  a  four-chambered  heart, 
reptiles  either  a  three  or  four-chambered  heart,  amphibians  a 
three-chambered  heart,  and  fishes  a  two-chambered  heart.  Un- 
less one  gets  this  picture  in  mind,  he  might  overlook  some  of  the 
fascinating  specimens,  such  as  the  one  of  the  Glass  Lizard. 
This  is  the  so-called  "glass  snake"  or  "joint  snake"  about  which 
so  many  false  stories  have  been  told.  This  reptile  is  really  a  leg- 
less lizard,  not  a  snake.  Having  eyelids  and  ear  openings,  which 
snakes  do  not  have,  it  is  a  true  lizard  without  legs.  To  clear  up 
misconceptions  about  this  animal,  the  exhibit  points  out  that 
this  lizard's  tail,  consisting  roughly  of  two-thirds  of  its  total 
length,  is  easily  broken  when  attacked.  The  pieces  which  are 
broken  off  continue  to  wiggle.  The  lizard  usually  escapes  and 
grows  a  new  but  much  shorter  tail. 

An  intriguing  aspect  of  the  insect  collection  is  the  number  of 
unusual  names.  For  example,  one  will  see  a  "Devil's  Riding 
Horse"  under  the  order  Orthoptera.  Are  your  students  familiar 
with  Whirligig  Beetles,  Click  Beetles,  and  Diving  Water  Beetles 
under  the  order  Coleoptera?  A  careful  examination  will  show 
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why  one  specimen  is  called  Tiger  Swallowtail  and  one  Cloudless 
Sulfur  under  the  order  Lepidoptera.  Will  one  familiar  with  the 
true  bugs,  think  the  names  Electric  Light  Bug,  Ambush  Bug 
and  Back  Swimmer  appropriate?  If  these  names  do  not  convince 
one  that  insects  are  interesting,  then  he  might  look  at  the  life 
stages  of  the  Royal  Moth  and  see  its  caterpillar  called  the 
"Hickory  Horned  Devil". 

Space  is  too  limited  to  give  more  than  a  brief  sketch  and  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  items  in  the  total  number  of  displays. 
One  should  not  leave  this  educational  tour,  however,  without  a 
visit  to  the  birdlife  of  North  Carolina,  because  there  one  can 
add  to  the  natural  history  atmosphere  a  delightful  feeling  of 
beauty.  As  one  looks  at  the  birds  in  their  natural  settings,  he 
can  almost  hear  the  varied  and  whistled  melodies  of  the  Cardinal 
and  the  flute-like  notes  of  the  Woodthrush  in  the  distance.  There 
is  one  exhibit  especially  which  should  impress  upon  old  and 
young  alike  the  need  for  more  understanding  of  our  birdlife. 
Under  the  exhibit  of  two  passenger  pigeons  are  these  words : 

"The  last  bird  of  this  species  died  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  in 
1914.  Prior  to  1872  there  were  millions  of  them.  The  last  speci- 
men recorded  in  our  State  was  near  Raleigh  in  1891.  Again 
America  was  wasteful." 

Note:  More  than  30  information  sheets  have  been  prepared 
at  the  Museum  to  answer  questions  and  provide  additional  infor- 
mation on  many  topics.  Some  of  their  titles  are:  Meteorites, 
I  Archaeology  of  North  Carolina,  Bats:  Flying  Mammals,  Bird 
i  Banding,  Waterfowl  Refuges  in  North  Carolina,  Some  Common 
J  Winter  Birds  of  North  Carolina,  Snake  Pests,  The  Black  Widow 
j  Spider,  and  Native  Poisonous  Plants.  Copies  of  these  can  be 
jobtained  by  writing  to:  The  Director,  North  Carolina  State 
Museum,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

NUCLEAR  ENERGY* 

Nuclear  Facts  of  Reactor  Life 

|  1.  "Atomic  Energy"  (properly  it  should  be  'Nuclear  Energy') , 
about  which  there  is  so  much  excitement  in  the  world  today, 
:omes  from  a  nuclear  fuel.  How  ordinary  heat  energy  is  obtained 
Ifrom  burning  of  wood,  coal,  and  gas  is  well  known.  'Nuclear 
Energy'  is  obtained  by  'burning'  nuclear  fuel.  The  'burning' 

*By  Dr.  Clifford  Beck,  formerly  Head  of  Department  of  Physics,  N.  C. 
'State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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process  is  not  the  same,  but  in  both  cases  a  fuel  is  consumed, 
energy  is  released  and  waste  residues  are  left. 

There  are  three  usable  nuclear  fuels :  (1)  Uranium  235  (U235) 
which  occurs  in  nature  as  1  part  in  140  of  Uranium  as  it 
is  obtained  from  its  ores.  Plants  at  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.), 
Paducah  (Ky.),  and  Pikeville  (Ohio)  are  for  separating  U235 
from  the  more  abundant  Uranium  238  (U238).  (2)  Plutonium 
239  (Pu239)  which  is  synthetically  produced  by  nuclear  trans- 
mutation of  U238,  (3)  Uranium  233  (U233),  which  is  syntheti- 
cally produced  from  thorium  232  (Th232) . 

2.  Nuclear  fuel,  like  gasoline,  burns  differently  under  different  r 
conditions.  Under  one  set  of  conditions  nuclear  energy  is  re- 
leased at  an  explosive  rate :  the  atomic  bomb  results. 

Under  a  different  set  of  conditions,  the  energy  is  released  at  t 
a  controlled  rate,  as  slowly  or  as  rapidly  as  desired :  This  is  8 
called  a  nuclear  reactor. 

Thus,  a  nuclear  reactor  is  an  accumulation  of  nuclear  fuel  which  I , 
releases  its  energy  at  a  controlled  rate. 

3.  When  nuclear  fuel  'burns',  either  explosively  in  an  atomic 
bomb  or  at  a  controlled  rate  in  a  nuclear  reactor,  three  products 
are  released :  heat,  nuclear  radiations,  and  fission  fragments 
(the  'ashes'  of  the  nuclear  fuel).  This  is  not  dissimilar,  in  a 
superficial  way,  to  the  burning  of  coal,  where  the  three  products 
released  are:  heat,  smoke,  and  ashes. 

4.  Heat  from  nuclear  fuel :  the  major  portion  of  the  released 
energy.  In  an  atomic  bomb,  most  of  the  damage  is  caused  by  the 
tremendous  quantity  of  heat  released.  In  a  nuclear  reactor,  most 
of  the  released  nuclear  energy  appears  as  heat  energy.  More 
than  80%  of  the  total  energy  is  in  the  form  of  heat. 

All  processes  now  in  development  for  making  usable  powei 
from  nuclear  fuel  utilize  the  heat  released  when  the  fuel  burns 
For  example,  the  temperature  of  water  is  raised,  the  water  turn.' 
to  steam,  under  pressure,  which  drives  a  submarine  propelloi 
shaft,  or  the  turbine  rotor  of  an  electrical  generator.  Thus 
nuclear  fuel  is  used  to  supply  heat  instead  of  the  usual  fuels 
oil  and  gas. 

In  an  atomic  explosion,  the  major  problem  of  the  damage  i:  'j 
caused  by  the  sudden  release  of  tremendous  quantities  of  heat 
A  violent  shock  wave  results,  and  the  direct  radiation  can  caus 
intense  flash  burns  over  large  areas. 
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Heat  from  nuclear  fuel  differs  from  heat  obtained  from  usual 
sources  in  only  one  major  respect — the  amount  released  from 
nuclear  fuel  is  vastly  more  than  a  similar  amount  of  ordinary 
fuel  would  yield.  'Burning'  one  pound  of  uranium  releases  as 
much  heat  as  can  be  gotten  from  3,000,000  pounds  of  coal. 

5.  Radiation:  To  curse  or  bless. 

"Burning"  nuclear  fuel  releases  radiation  along  with  the  heat. 
This  radiation  is  penetrating,  damaging,  destructive.  It  is  com- 
posed of  high  speed  neutrons,  gamma  rays,  X  rays,  beta  parti- 
cles, and  other  entities:  a  complex  array  of  projectiles  and 
energetic  radiation  which  can  cause  a  variety  of  ionizing  and 
collision  interactions  with  the  atoms  of  surrounding  materials. 
Damage:  living  organisms  exposed  to  large  doses  of  nuclear 
radiation  are  damaged  or  killed.  Inanimate  materials  may  have 
their  useful  properties  damaged  or  destroyed.  Metals  may  lose 
their  strength  and  change  their  shape.  Plastics  may  be  embrittled 
or  decomposed. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  in  utilizing  the  heat  from  a  nuclear 
reactor  to  make  power  is  to  find  suitable  materials  of  construc- 
tion which  will  withstand  the  damaging  effects  of  radiation. 
The  difficulty  is  intensified  by  the  health  hazards  associated  with 
intense  radiation. 

In  an  atomic  bomb,  though  most  of  the  damage  is  caused  by 
heat,  there  is  more  than  enough  powerful  radiation  to  injure  or 
kill  many  people  who  might  escape  otherwise. 
•  Blessing:  Radiation  may  also  be  useful. 

It  offers  promise  of  being  useful  in  sterilization  of  foods. 

It  can  be  used  to  create  radio  isotopes  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  certain  diseases. 

It  has  application  as  a  research  tool  in  every  field  of  science, 
j  The  greatest  value  of  nuclear  processes  to  mankind  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  the  research  knowledge  gained  through  the  use 
of  radioactivity. 

6.  Fission  Fragments:  the  "ashes"  to  bury. 

The  fragments  of  "burned"  uranium  atoms  constitute  a  most 
!  unusual  type  of  "ashes",  which  must  be  periodically  eliminated 
from  the  reactor.  Each  fragment  is  an  atom  of  another  element, 
an  atom  !/3  or  V2  as  massive  as  a  uranium  atom.  Thus,  these 
fragments  are  atoms  of  the  "middle  elements"  of  the  periodic 
table.  But  they  are  not  the  stable,  well-behaved  atoms  of  iodine, 
molybdenum,  tin,  etc.  ordinarily  encountered.  Each  fragment 
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is  a  wildly  excited,  unstable,  radioactive  atom,  shooting  off  rays 
in  all  directions. 

Fission  products  therefore  are  highly  radioactive.  They  grad- 
ually lose  their  radioactivity,  but  much  of  it  remains  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  These  products  are  poisonous  to  a  reactor,  and 
occasionally  must  be  removed.  But  where  does  one  then  put  them? 
Bury  them  in  sealed  banks?  Mix  them  with  concrete  and  drop 
them  in  the  ocean?  These  are  not  good  solutions  but  hardly  any 
better  ones  are  known.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  be 
solved  in  any  future  nuclear  power  industry  is  to  find  a  good 
means  of  disposal  of  the  fission  products. 

Are  fission  products  useful?  Not  very  much  as  yet,  though  ideas 
of  possible  applications  are  beginning  to  appear. 

After  an  atomic  explosion,  the  dangerous  "fall-out"  which 
rains  down  over  a  vast  area  down-wind  is  largely  radioactive 
fission  fragments  from  a  "burned"  nuclear  fuel. 

These  are  the  essential  facts  one  needs  to  know  about  nuclear 
processes  to  have  a  superficial  understanding  of  the  way  nuclear 
reactors  work,  and  what  they  are  used  for. 

To  gain  real  insight  into  these  processes  one  needs  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  fascinating  things  which  go  on 
inside  of  atoms  and  even  inside  the  nuclei  of  atoms. 

Atoms,  Molecules,  Bonds  of  Union 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 
Neither  I  nor  you, 

But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads, 

The  wind  is  passing  through. 
It  is  the  same  with  atoms  and  molecules.  We  have  never  seen* 
these  small  units  which  make  up  all  of  matter,  but  from  indirect 
observations  and  measurements  and  from  properties  of  bulk 
accumulation  of  large  numbers  of  atoms  and  molecules,  we  can 
come  to  know  much  about  them. 

If  a  small  block  or  a  spoonful  of  any  matter  we  know,  either 
solid,  liquid  or  gas,  is  divided  into  successively  smaller  and 
smaller  parts,  each  piece  will  have  exactly  the  same  properties 
as  the  larger  piece  from  which  it  was  broken.  A  half  or  a  hun- 
dredth or  a  millionth  of  a  cup  of  water  is  still  water.  Eventually 
however,  if  the  division  could  be  continued,  such  a  small  piect 
would  be  obtained  that  it  could  not  be  further  divided  withoui 
losing  the  properties  of  its  bulk  material. 
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This  smallest  possible  particle  of  a  material  is  either  an  atom 
or  a  molecule. 

An  atom  is  the  smallest  possible  sub-division  of  an  element 
which  still  retains  all  the  properties  of  that  element. 

There  are  90  some  naturally  occurring  elements  and  9  or  10 
synthetic,  man  made  elements.  Hydrogen,  carbon,  iron,  copper, 
mercury,  plutonium,  americium,  and  curium  are  synthetically 
produced  elements. 

When  an  atom  of  one  element  is  chemically  bonded  to  an  atom 
of  another  element,  the  combination  is  called  a  molecule  of  a 
compound. 

The  major  portion  of  tangible  matter  is  made  up  of  compounds. 
Water,  sugar,  sand,  and  metallic  ores  are  common  compounds. 

The  properties  of  a  compound  are  vastly  different  from  the 
properties  of  the  elements  of  which  they  are  made.  A  molecule 
of  water,  a  liquid  having  many  interesting  and  well  known  prop- 
erties, is  made  up  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen, 
two  dissimilar  gases.  Similarly  with  sugar,  which  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed. 

What  makes  atoms  hold  together?  It  takes  a  very  strong  force 
to  break  a  piece  of  iron  or  copper.  A  one  inch  cube  of  iron  con- 
tains more  than  1025  (10  billion  billion  million)  atoms.  What 
holds  these  atoms  together  and  makes  iron  so  strong? 

|     What  holds  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  together  to  form 

i  water  molecules?  The  water  can  be  frozen  into  a  solid,  can  be 
heated  into  a  vapor.  Still  the  molecules  remain  intact.  What 

;  forces  bind  these  basic  units  into  integral  components  of  bulk 

i  matter  ? 

Before  answering  these  questions,  here  are  a  few  additional 
I  ones : 

I  What  is  an  atom  made  of?  It  is  seen  that  there  are  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  atoms ;  that  combinations  of  atoms  form  molecules ; 

j  and  it  is  recalled  that  an  atom  is  the  smallest  particle  of  an  ele- 
ment which  still  retains  the  characteristics  of  that  element.  But 
can  an  atom  be  taken  apart?  And  if  so,  what  smaller  components 
are  found? 

The  atom  can  be  taken  apart,  and  a  description  of  what  is 
inside  is  amazing  almost  beyond  belief.  Some  of  this  will  be 
"described  below.  But  to  facilitate  this  description,  a  digression 
is  necessary. 
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Forces,  Electrical  and  Others 

A  force  between  two  objects  may  be  either  attraction  or  repul- 
sion. An  attraction  force  tends  to  pull  the  objects  together;  a 
repulsion  force,  to  push  them  apart.  More  than  one  force  can  be 
exerted  at  a  given  time.  For  example,  a  body  may  be  lifted,  even 
though  the  force  of  gravity  tends  to  pull  it  downward. 

Forces  may  have  many  different  origins.  There  are  magnetic 
forces,  electrical  forces,  gravitational  forces,  etc.  Within  the 
atom,  several  different  types  of  forces  may  be  identified,  though 
tvhy  some  of  these  exist  is  not  known. 

Electrical  forces  are  the  major  ones  within  the  atoms  which 
can  be  identified  and  understood  at  least  in  part.  Certain  basic 
facts  must  be  known  about  electric  charges,  to  understand  their 
importance  in  atomic  structure. 

There  are  two  types  of  electrical  charges :  positive  and  nega-  ■ 
tive. 

•  Electrical  charges  do  not  exist  alone;  they  are  always  "on" 
or  associated  with  some  particle  or  body. 

•  All  electrical  charges,  positive  or  negative,  however  large, 
are  multiples  of  some  basic,  fundamental  unit  of  charge,  called 
e,  which  cannot  be  further  divided.  The  unit  negative  charge  is  i 
equal  (and  opposite)  to  the  unit  positive  charge. 

•  All  "like"  charges  repel  each  other.  (An  electrostatic  repulsion 
force  exists  between  "like"  charges.) 

•  All  "unlike"  charges  attract  each  other.  (An  electrostatic 
attraction  force  exists  between  "unlike"  charges.) 

•  The  union  of  a  given  negative  charge  with  an  equal  positive 
charge  results  in  a  net  neutral,  or  zero,  charge. 

•  A  charge  in  motion  creates  a  magnetic  field  in  its  neighbor 
hood. 

•  If  a  charge  moves  across  an  existing  magnetic  field,  a  force 
is  created  which  tends  to  push  the  charge  off  its  direction  of 
travel.  (An  electromagnetic  force.) 

Gravitational  forces  are  of  some,  though  apparently  not  very 
large,  importance  inside  the  nucleus.  It  is  not  known  why  there 
is  a  force  of  gravity.  It  is  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  the 
universe.  But  it  is  known  that  it  exists,  and  how  big  it  is.  The 
Law  of  Gravity  can  be  stated:  There  is  a  force  of  attractior 
between  each  body  in  the  universe  and  every  other  body  in  th< 
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universe.  This  force  increases  with  the  size  of  the  bodies  and 
gets  smaller  as  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  bodies 
increases. 

•  For  example,  a  stone  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  attract- 
ed by  the  moon  and  by  the  sun.  It  is  also  attracted  by  the  earth. 
The  stone  does  not  "fall"  away  from  the  earth  toward  the  moon 
and  sun,  because  earth,  being  so  close  to  the  stone,  exerts  a  much 
greater  gravitational  force. 

°  In  an  atom,  particularly  in  the  nuclei  of  atoms,  the  par- 
ticles are  almost  infinitely  tiny,  yet  they  are  so  exceedingly  close 
together  (and  relatively  far  from  other  bodies)  that  gravita- 
tional forces  do  have  some  importance. 

Centrifugal  forces  are  of  great  importance  in  atomic  struc- 
tures. Any  body  in  motion  can  exert  a  force.  Get  in  front  of  a 
baseball  if  you  want  this  demonstrated.  Furthermore,  a  moving 
body  tends  to  go  in  a  straight  line,  unless  some  force  pulls  (or 
pushes)  it  in  another  direction.  A  swiftly  moving  stone  can  be 
made  to  travel  in  a  circle,  if  a  string  is  attached  and  a  steady 
pull  is  exerted  on  the  stone. 

•  The  outward  pull  of  a  moving  body,  made  to  travel  on  a 
circular  path,  is  called  centrifugal  force.  The  heavier  the  body, 
the  faster  it  moves ;  and  the  smaller  the  circle  on  which  it  travels, 
the  greater  is  its  centrifugal  force,  and  the  harder  one  would 
have  to  pull  to  keep  it  on  its  circular  path. 

Unknown  Nuclear  Forces — If  the  electrical,  centrifugal,  gravi- 
tational, and  all  other  known  types  of  forces  which  should  exist 
between  the  particles  in  atoms  are  added,  not  an  atom  (except 
possibly  hydrogen)  would  stay  together  a  single  instant.  The  net 
preponderant  forces  would  be  repulsive,  and  the  pieces  would 
fly  apart.  Yet  it  is  known  that  atoms  stay  together,  and  there 
are  ways  of  measuring  just  how  hard  it  is  for  them  to  be  broken 
up. 

•  Great  mysterious,  binding  forces  have  been  discovered  in- 
side the  nuclei  of  atoms,  more  powerful  than  any  other  forces 
known  on  earth,  which  securely  hold  the  components  together, 
even  though  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  known  forces  which 
would,  alone,  fragment  the  nucleus. 

Physicists  are  working  very  hard  now  to  learn  more  about 
these  mysterious  binding  forces,  and  perhaps  soon  they  will 
understand  more  about  them  and  what  their  origin  is. 
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Components  of  Atoms :  the  Building  Blocks  of  the  Universe 

Now,  what  does  one  find  inside  an  atom?  The  answer  is  amaz- 
ing: take  a  typical  atom  apart  (with  suitable  detecting  instru- 
ments) and  four  things  are  found  inside : 

1.  An  external  ring,  or  cloud,  or  blurred  cloud  of  exceedingly 
high  speed  electrons  whirling  in  circular  paths  about  the  center 
of  the  atom. 

•  Stop  one  of  those  electrons  and  "look"  at  its  properties: 
It  has  a  tiny  mass  (less  than  l/2000th  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
atom),  a  single  unit  negative  electrical  charge.  What  makes  the 
electrons  stay  in  curved  paths  about  the  atomic  perimeter?  (See 
below.) 

2.  An  exceedingly  tiny  core  at  the  center  of  the  atom,  called  the 
nucleus,  in  which  most  of  its  total  mass  is  concentrated.  Besides 
mass,  the  nucleus  carries  one  or  more  units  of  positive  electrical 
charge. 

•  Later  it  will  be  explained  how  this  nucleus  can  be  further 
opened  to  reveal  "a  world  within  a  world". 

3.  A  balanced  system  of  electrical  and  centrifugal  forces  be- 
tween the  whirling  electrons  and  the  unlike  charges  on  nucleus 
and  electrons. 

•  There  are  always,  in  a  normal  stable  atom  the  same  number 
of  electrons,  and  hence  negative  electrical  charges,  as  there  are 
positive  charges  on  the  nucleus.  Thus  the  overall  net  charge  of 
an  atom  is  zero. 

4.  A  great  volume  of  empty  space.  The  total  mass  of  an  atom 
is  contained  in  the  nucleus  (more  than  99%)  and  in  the  elec- 
trons (less  than  1%).  Between  the  circular  electron  tracks,  or 
shells,  and  the  thousands  of  times  smaller  nucleus,  there  is  mostly 
empty  space. 

•  The  atom  is  a  planetary  system,  with  the  nucleus  as  the  ! 
center,  and  the  electrons  as  planets,  and  the  force  between  the 
center  and  the  whirling  planets  the  electrical  attraction  of  un- 
like charges. 

•  In  the  solar  system,  the  sun  is  the  center,  the  earth  is  one 
of  the  planets,  and  the  force  holding  the  circling  orbs  is  gravity. 

•  What  makes  the  electrons  whirl  around  the  nucleus?  Or  the 
planets  circle  around  the  sun  ...  at  just  such  speed  as  to  balance 
their  respective  attractive  forces?  It  is  not  known.  But  if  for  a 
moment  either  should  stop  their  endless  circling,  the  outward 
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pull  of  centrifugal  force  would  vanish,  and,  as  a  tiny  ball  on  the 
end  of  a  stretched  elastic  band,  it  would  speed  straight  to  de- 
struction in  a  giant  crash  with  the  massive  center  of  its  system. 

Here  then  is  an  atom:  a  tiny  nucleus,  with  positive  charges; 
a  surrounding  cloud  of  whirling,  negatively  charged,  electrons. 
How  does  one  atom  differ  from  another  ?  By  the  number  of  elec- 
trons in  the  external  shells  and  the  number  of  protons  and  neu- 
trons in  the  nucleus.  Hydrogen  atoms  have  one  electron ;  carbon, 
6 ;  lead,  80 ;  uranium,  92.  But  why  does  one  atom  have  more  elec- 
trons than  others?  To  answer  this,  a  look  must  be  taken  inside 
the  nucleus. 

•  But  first  one  more  word  about  molecules.  Atoms  bonded 
together  form  molecules.  The  bonds  are  always  formed  by  the 
outer  electrons  of  the  atomic  shells.  All  these  electrons  are  nega- 
tively charged,  hence  when  one  atom  approaches  another,  there 
will  be  repulsion  between  their  external  electron  groups.  But 
the  repulsive  force  is  not  always  dominant.  The  electron  shells 
may  get  unbalanced  (some  of  the  electrons  go  in  elliptical  rather 
than  circular  paths,  and  a  net  positive,  attractive  force,  or  bond, 
may  be  established.  Sometimes  an  electron  is  shared  by  the  nuclei 
of  tivo  atoms,  as  if  the  electron  went  first  around  one  then  around 
the  other.  Sometimes  the  electron  structure  of  one  atom  "fits" 
one  atomic  structure  better  than  it  does  another.  Hydrogen 
atoms  "fit"  with  many  others,  and  many  hydrogen  compounds 
are  known:  water  (H20),  organics  (carbon-hydrogen  bombs), 
acids  (HC1,  etc.) . 

•  The  electron  structure  of  oxygen  bonds  readily  with  other 
electronic  structures,  particularly  those  of  metals.  Thus  many 
metals  occur  in  nature  as  metal  oxides,  rather  than  as  pure 
metals. 

•  All  chemical  compounds  in  the  ivorld,  and  the  vast  phe- 
|  nomena  of  chemistry  and  chemical  reactions,  are  dependent  on 

the  bonds  between  the  external  shells  of  electrons  around  nuclei 
of  atoms.  The  total  and  complete  chemical  properties  and  behav- 
ior of  any  atom  depends  entirely  on  the  number  and  configura- 
1  tion  of  electrons  in  its  external  shells. 

•  Some  combinations  of  atoms  are  readily  susceptible  to 
union,  whereas  other  groups  will  not  combine  or  will  do  so  only 
under  special  conditions.  Again,  atoms  combined  in  one  config- 

;  uration,  will  often,  if  given  the  opportunity,  move  into  a  more 
favorable,  strongly  bonded,  configuration.  For  example,  atoms 
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of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  a  given  arrangement,  form  molecules 
of  gasoline.  In  the  presence  of  oxygen,  if  ignited,  the  carbon- 
hydrogen  bonds  are  broken,  oxygen  enters  into  the  arrangements 
and  there  results  molecules  of  CO,  C02,  H20,  etc.  These  are  all 
much  more  strongly  bonded  than  were  the  carbon-hydrogen 
links  in  the  gasoline. 

Inside  the  Nucleus 

100  million  average  size  atoms  side  to  side  would  span  a  length 
of  one  centimeter.  1000  billion  nuclei  of  atoms  would  be  required 
to  cover  the  same  distance.  Yet  within  each  single  nucleus  there 
is  orderliness  and  complexity  which  astounds  the  imagination 
and  transcends  understanding.  The  strongest  forces  known  are 
there,  and  quantities  of  energy  more  vast  than  exist  anywhere 
else  in  the  universe.  Inside  the  nucleus,  four  different  items  may 
be  identified : 

1.  Protons — These  are  massive  particles,  each  2000  times  as 
massive  as  an  electron,  and  each  carries  a  single  positive  charge. 
In  any  given  nucleus,  there  are  a  definite  fixed  number  of  pro- 
tons, and  hence  a  definite,  fixed  number  of  positive  charges 
exists  for  that  nucleus.  The  number  of  protons  in  naturally  oc- 
curring atoms  varies  from  1  (in  Hydrogen)  to  92  (in  Uranium). 

The  number  of  protons  in  the  nucleus  determines  the  identity 
of  the  atom,  and  indirectly,  its  chemical  properties,  for,  in  any 
atom,  there  are  always  exactly  as  many  electrons  in  the  external 
shells  as  there  are  protons  in  the  nucleus.  A  carbon  atom  has  6 
protons  in  the  nucleus  and  6  electrons  in  its  outer  shell,  a  silicon  i 
atom  has  14,  an  aluminum  atom  13.  Thus,  if  a  proton  could  be 
added  to  an  atom  of  aluminum,  an  atom  of  silicon  would  result. 
This  can  be  done. 

Even  more,  extra  protons  have  been  added  to  uranium,  atomic 
number  92,  the  heaviest  element  in  nature,  and  9  new,  "syn- 
thetic", elements  which  were  never  known  before  have  been 
built. 

2.  Neutrons — These  are  particles  slightly  more  massive  than 
protons,  but  they  bear  no  electric  charge.  In  the  lighter  atoms, 
there  are  about  the  same  number  of  neutrons  and  protons  inside 
a  given  atom.  As  the  atoms  become  heavier,  the  proportionate 
number  of  protons  decreases.  Thus,  carbon,  which  has  6  protons 
normally  has  6  neutrons  also,  though  the  number  may  vary  from 
4  to  9.  In  uranium,  the  92  protons  are  accompanied  (in  nature) 
by  146,  143,  or  142  neutrons. 
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When  two  atoms  having  the  same  number  of  protons,  and 
hence  the  same  element  identification,  have  different  numbers 
of  neutrons,  they  are  called  isotopes  of  that  element.  Thus,  in 
nature,  three  isotopes  of  uranium  exist,  U234,  (92  protons — 142 
neutrons),  U235  (92  +  142),  and  U238  (92  +  146).  (U238  is 
139  times  more  plentiful  than  U235,  and  U234  appears  only  in 
trace  amounts) . 

Some  elements  have  many  isotopes ;  others  may  have  only  one 
or  two.  Nature  has  some  definite  rules  but  not  all  clearly  under- 
stood as  yet  about  combinations  of  neutrons  and  protons  which 
are  permitted.  If  others  are  formed,  they  eventually  disinte- 
grate. An  atom  possessing  a  combination  of  protons  and  neu- 
trons which  forms  a  permanent,  "permitted"  nucleus  is  called  a 
stable  isotope.  An  atom  possessing  a  nucleus  having  an  unstable 
proton-neutron  combustion,  i.e.,  one  which  is  not  permitted  and 
hence  eventually  disintegrates,  is  called  a  radioactive  isotope. 

9  A  radioactive  isotope  has  an  unstable  nucleus,  and  it  ejects 
particles  or  "rays"  from  its  nucleus  until  a  stable  proton-neutron 
combination  is  achieved. 

•  In  many  cases,  radioactive  disintegration  may  involve  emis- 
sions which  increase  or  decrease  the  electric  charge  on  the  nu- 
cleus. This  changes  the  identity  of  the  atom  from  one  element  to 
another.  Thus,  uranium  atoms  which  are  unstable  decompose 
very  slowly,  by  a  series  of  radioactive  emissions  into  lead,  a 
stable  atom,  (nucleus). 

•  No  atoms  heavier  than  lead,  which  has  60  protons,  are 
stable.  Twelve  heavier  natural  elements  are  known,  such  as 
thorium,  radium,  polonium,  uranium,  etc.,  and  nine  man-made 
transuranic  elements  are  known,  such  as  neptunium,  plutonium, 
americium,  curium,  etc.,  but  none  of  these  are  stable  and  all  are 
disintegrating,  some  slowly,  some  rapidly. 

3.  Nuclear'  Forces — Protons  repel  each  other  violently,  for  they 
all  have  similar  electric  charges.  There  are  gravitational  forces 
of  attraction.  There  are  curious,  vaguely  understood  attractive 
forces  between  protons  and  neutrons ;  and  finally,  there  are  tre- 
mendous, over-riding  bonding  forces,  unlike  any  forces  known 
anywhere  else  in  nature,  which  securely  hold  the  particles  to- 
gether (if  the  nucleus  is  a  stable  one). 

In  some  nuclei,  the  neutrons  and  protons  are  bound  more 
strongly  together  than  in  others.  In  all  cases  the  individual  par- 
ticles within  the  nucleus  are  in  rapid,  unceasing  vibratory  motion 
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within  the  narrow  limits  imposed  by  the  restricting  bonds.  The 
particles  are  not  free,  but  they  are  in  constant  motion.  In  cases 
where  bonding  forces  are  not  as  strong,  and  where  many  par- 
ticles are  in  turbulent  motion,  it  sometimes  happens  that  one 
particle  may  get  entirely  out  of  the  nucleus,  as  happens  to  mole- 
cules of  water  during  evaporation,  when  they  break  loose  from 
the  water  surface  despite  surface  tension  forces  tending  to  hold 
them  back.  Thus,  there  is  the  phenomena  of  radioactivity  in  the 
heavy  elements,  mentioned  above. 

Picture  the  nucleus,  then,  as  an  accumulation  of  protons  and 
neutrons,  in  turbulent,  ceaseless  motion,  held  together  by  mys- 
terious, overpowering  forces  of  attraction,  despite  lesser  internal 
incompatibilities  and  repulsive  forces.  With  smaller  numbers  of 
particles  in  the  nucleus,  up  to  80,  the  number  of  neutrons  do  not 
greatly  exceed  the  number  of  protons,  and,  for  given  proportions, 
stable  nuclei  are  formed.  For  nuclei  having  more  than  80  par- 
ticles, the  number  of  neutrons  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  pro- 
tons for  the  most  stable  arrangements,  and  even  these  have  seri- 
ous internal  conflicts  which  lead  to  radioactive  emission. 

Forces,  Mass,  and  Energy 

Suppose  one  has  10  small  steel  balls.  Each  one  weighs  1  ounce. 
Now  suppose  these  balls  are  tied  together  with  stretched  elastic 
bands.  What  does  the  assembly  weigh?  (Neglect  the  weight  of 
the  elastic).  An  answer,  of  course,  is  10  ounces. 

Now  suppose  the  balls  are  tied  together  with  stronger  elastic 
bands  twice  as  tightly  stretched,  and  the  same  question  is  asked. 
The  same  answer,  10  ounces,  is  usually  given. 

Both  answers  are  wrong.*  This  is  something  which  is  not  yet 
completely  understood,  though  it  can  be  shown  to  be  true,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  atomic  bomb. 

Free  neutrons  and  protons  have  definite,  measurable,  masses. 
Put  two  (or  more)  of  them  together,  near  enough  for  the  power- 
ful binding  forces  to  hold  them  bonded  as  a  nucleus,  and  their 
total  mass  is  distinctly  less  than  the  sum  of  their  masses  when 
separate.  Furthermore,  the  larger  the  binding  force  that  holds 
the  particles  together,  the  larger  is  the  discrepancy  in  the  total 
mass  of  the  assembly. 


*  Weight  is  here  incorrectly  used  instead  of  mass.  "Weight"  is  the  pull  of 
gravity  on  a  given  mass.  In  a  given  situation,  weight  is  proportional  to  mass. 
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This  of  course,  doesn't  seem  to  make  sense.  What  happens  to 
the  extra  mass  which  has  disappeared?  The  answer  was  given 
in  1905,  long  before  anyone  even  knew  the  question  existed,  by 
Albert  Einstein  who,  even  before  his  death  in  1955,  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  of  all  time. 

Einstein  ventured  the  idea  that  mass  can  be  converted  into 
energy,  in  fact  into  a  great  deal  of  energy.  His  famous  equation 
E  =  mc2  states  how  much  energy  one  could  get  if  a  given  mass 
is  converted  into  energy. 

Take  1  gram  of  mass,  multiply  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
light,  and  the  answer  is  the  amount  of  energy  which  would  re- 
sult: 

1  x  (3  x  1010)2  =  9  x  1020  ergs  of  energy 
mx    ( C  )        =  E 

9  x  10  ergs  of  energy  equals  about  30  million  kilowatt  hours 
of  electrical  energy.  Thus  one  gram  of  mass,  which  would  be 
about  as  much  as  is  contained  in  a  medium-sized  safety  pin,  if 
totally  converted  into  energy,  in  the  form  of  electricity,  would 
produce  about  IV2  million  dollars  worth  of  electricity. 

Now  to  get  back  to  neutrons  and  protons  bound  together  into 
nuclei  of  atoms.  Any  proton  or  any  neutron  bound  inside  a  nu- 
cleus has  less  mass  than  it  would  have  if  it  were  free.  (It  might 
even  seem  that  the  strong  binding  forces  had  squeezed  some  of 
the  mass  away).  What  happens  to  this  mass?  Answer:  It  is  re- 
leased as  radiant  energy.  What  is  "radiant  energy"?  It  is  heat, 
or  light,  or  x-rays,  or  gamma  rays,  or  some  other  form  of  "elec- 
tromagnetic" vibration.  It  has  no  mass,  it  has  no  electric  charge, 
it  travels  in  straight  lines,  it  always  travels  with  the  speed  of 
light,  it  travels  freely  through  a  vacuum  (as  in  interstellar 
space  from  the  sun  and  stars) ,  it  is  absorbed  in  matter,  though 
in  some  forms  it  can  penetrate  considerable  thicknesses  of  mat- 
ter. Whatever  its  form,  it  eventually  appears  as  heat  in  the 
matter  which  absorbs  it. 

Fusion:  The  H-Bomb 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  two  free  neutrons  and  two  free 
protons  are  somehow  bound  together  in  a  nucleus  (this  would 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  helium  atom.)  About  0.1%  of  the  total  mass 
of  the  four  particles  disappears  as  radiant  energy  when  the  four 
are  bonded  together.  If  one  gram  of  helium  should  be  created,  a 
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huge  amount  of  energy  would  be  released.  This  is  exactly  what 
is  done  in  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

The  process  is  called  fusion:  It  is  the  binding  of  lighter,  less 
firmly  bound  nuclear  particles,  into  larger,  more  strongly  bond- 
ed nuclei.  The  starting  materials,  rather  than  free  neutrons  and 
protons,  are  atoms  of  hydrogen  (whose  nuclei  contain  one  pro- 
ton) or  atoms  of  deuterium  (An  isotope  of  hydrogen,  called 
heavy  hydrogen,  which  contains  1  proton  and  1  neutron)  or 
lithium  (which  contains  6  nuclear  particles),  but  when  these  are 
forced  into  heavier  nuclei,  a  huge  amount  of  energy  is  released. 
Perhaps  a  word  about  how  this  Fusion  of  light  nuclei  into  heav- 
ier ones  is  accomplished.  The  first  thought  likely  would  be  to  use  ! 
pressure.  Take  hydrogen,  for  example,  and  exert  such  pressure  ! 
on  it  that  the  atoms  and  their  nuclei  would  be  pushed  close 
enough  together  for  the  powerful  bonding  forces  to  grab  and 
hold  them.  However,  this  simply  cannot  be  done ;  the  repulsive  i 
forces  between  atoms  are  too  great ;  they  cannot  be  pushed  close  ! 
enough  together  for  the  attractive  forces  to  be  effective.  It  can  i 
be  done  by  violent  collision  of  atoms  against  each  other  with  such  i 
force  that  nuclei  do  come  close  enough  together  to  stick,  and 
these  violent  collisions  can  be  caused  by  heat.  Remember  that 
atoms  are  always  in  endless  motion.  Therefore,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  tank  of  hydrogen  gas  is  raised  high  enough,  the  atoms  - 
will  become  so  agitated  that  their  collisions  will  be  with  such 
force  that  their  nuclei  will  fuse,  with  the  release  of  much  energy. 
Fusion  is  therefore  called  a  thermo  nuclear  process,  i.e.,  it  is  ini- 
tiated with  thermal  or  heat  energy  (and  of  course  it  releases  a 
great  deal  more  heat) . 

When  scientists  first  considered  how  light  elements  could  be 
fused  into  heavier  ones,  and  calculated  how  high  the  temperature' 
would  have  to  be  to  initiate  the  reaction,  an  answer  of  several 
million  degrees  could  not  be  produced  on  earth.  Even  the  surface 
of  the  sun  is  only  6000  degrees!  However,  it  was  discovered  that 
a  temperature  of  several  million  degrees  is  obtained  momentarily, 
during  the  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb  (explained  below) .  Here 
then  was  a  way  of  igniting  a  "hydrogen  bomb''  :  place  the  ingre- 
dients inside  an  atomic  bomb,  which  then  becomes  the  trigger 
for  the  more  powerful  H-bomb!  Perhaps,  other,  singular,  ways 
of  triggering  have  now  been  found,  but  the  fundamental  process 
of  fusion  is  still  the  same. 
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Fission:  The  A-Bomb 

Now  to  return  to  the  neutrons  and  protons  and  binding  forces 
which  make  up  the  nuclei  of  atoms.  (Notice  that  nothing  is  said 
in  the  discussions  of  Fusion  above  or  Fission  below  about  the 
external  electron  shells  of  the  atoms.  These  electron  shells  are 
simply  insignificant  and  trivial,  when  compared  with  the  vast 
forces  in  the  nucleus,  even  though  they  are  of  utmost  importance 
in  all  chemical  and  physical  processes  of  matter) . 

It  has  been  said  that  some  neutron  and  proton  combinations 
are  more  firmly  bound  than  others.  The  heavy  elements  for  ex- 
ample, have  nuclear  agglomerates  which  are  not  strongly  bound, 
and  in  which  there  is  internal  incompatibility.  Elements  above 
lead  (No.  82  which  has  about  207  nuclear  particles)  are  all  ra- 
dioactive, which  indicates  the  lack  of  strong  bonds,  and  there 
are  no  elements  in  nature  above  Uranium  (No.  92,  having  238 
nuclear  particles) ,  which  indicates  the  instability  and  loose  bond- 
ing of  larger  agglomerates.  Likewise,  as  indicated  above,  the 
bonding  in  the  very  light  elements  is  not  very  strong.  The  ele- 
ments near  the  middle  of  the  periodic  table  are  thus  the  most 
strongly  bound.  Chronium  (No.  24),  Cobalt  (No.  27),  Copper 
(No.  29),  Krypton  (No.  36),  Zirconium  (No.  40),  Silver  (No. 
47),  Xenon  (No.  55),  etc.,  are  the  most  strongly  bound  of  all 
the  elements.  Take  Palladium  (No.  46),  for  example.  It  contains 
46  protons,  just  half  of  Uranium  (No.  92),  and  60  (±4)  neu- 
trons, a  total  of  106  nuclear  particles  (±4).  These  particles  are 
bound  much  more  strongly  than  are  the  236  odd  particles  in  a 
uranium  nucleus.  Now  suppose  a  uranium  nucleus  should  some- 
how be  divided  into  two  parts.  Each  part  might  contain  46  pro- 
tons and  72  neutrons,  which  would  resemble  a  palladium  atom, 
with  too  many  neutrons.  If  a  few  free  neutrons  are  released  dur- 
ing the  splitting,  two  atoms  of  palladium  would  result,  and  the 
individual  particles  in  the  tivo  fragments  ivould  be  a  great  deal 
more  firmly  bound  than  they  were  in  the  original  uranium  nu- 
cleus. Thus,  a  net  loss  of  mass  would  result,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  coal.  This  is  just  what  happens  in  the  fission  of  uran- 
ium nuclei. 

Fission  is  the  splitting  of  a  uranium  nucleus  into  approximate- 
ly equal  fragments,  accompanied  by  the  release  of  a  large  amount 
of  energy  and  several  (between  2  and  3)  free  neutrons.  The  nu- 
clear fragments  are  nuclei  of  lower  atomic  weight  elements,  but 
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they  contain  an  abnormally  high  number  of  neutrons  and  hence 
are  highly  radioactive. 

The  cause  of  fission :  remember  that  the  nuclei  of  heavy  atoms 
are  already  unstable,  with  "internal  incompatibilities"  which 
cause  them  to  be  radioactive.  If  uranium  235  atoms  are  bom- 
barded with  a  stream  of  neutrons  (several  means  of  doing  this 
are  known)  an  extra  neutron  will  occasionally  get  inside  one  of 
the  nuclei.  When  this  happens,  there  is  a  great  excitement  and 
commotion  inside  the  already  unstable  nucleus,  and  the  whole 
bundle  of  236  particles  flies  apart  in  two  (or  sometimes  3)  frag- 
ments, in  what  is  really  a  big  explosion  on  a  sub-microscopic 
scale.  The  entry  of  the  extra  neutron  is  the  "final  straw"  or  trig- 
ger, which  releases  the  pent  up  forces  which  were  already  on 
the  verge  of  "letting  go". 

When  the  fission  occurs,  due  to  the  entry  of  one  neutron  into 
a  uranium  nucleus,  the  extra  free  neutrons  released  may  in  turn 
cause  fission  in  other  adjacent  uranium  atoms.  Thus,  there  is  a 
mechanism  of  a  chain  reaction:  a  neutron  causes  fission,  which 
releases  more  neutrons  which  cause  more  fissions,  etc.,  etc.  In  a 
given  mass  of  uranium,  if  one  fission  leads  to  more  than  an  addi- 
tional one,  say  two,  the  chain-reaction  is  divergent,  and  the  rate 
of  energy  released  quickly  rises.  (The  time  between  one  fission 
and  the  next  is  exceedingly  short.  Hence,  an  explosion  may  re- 
sult.) On  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  neutrons  released  in  one  fis- 
sion are  not  allowed  to  cause  additional  fissions,  the  rate  of  fis- 
sioning may  decrease,  or  be  held  constant,  or  allowed  to  rise 
slowly.  This  control  may  be  achieved  by  inserting  materials 
which  absorb  a  portion  of  the  neutrons  without  undergoing  fis- 
sion. Boron  and  cadmium  are  notably  good  neutron  absorbers. 
In  a  mass  of  uranium,  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  a  chain- 
reaction  of  fissioning  would  occur,  the  rate  at  which  this  fission- 
ing occur  may  be  controlled  by  inserting  boron  or  cadmium 
rods  to  greater  or  lesser  extent.  If  a  sufficient  amount  of  "poi- 
son" is  inserted,  the  chain-reaction  practically  ceases  altogether. 

Fuel  Supplies:  Breeding 

Almost  any  of  the  heavy  elements  will  fission  if  neutrons  of 
appropriate  energy  are  fired  into  their  nuclei.  In  some  nuclei, 
fission  occurs  much  more  easily  than  in  others,  and  in  some  cases 
more  free  neutrons,  needed  to  sustain  the  chain  reaction,  are  t 
released  than  in  other  cases.  This  is  similar,  for  example,  to  the 
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usefulness  of  various  types  of  wood  as  fuel.  Some  woods  will 
burn  only  if  very  high  temperatures  are  applied ;  some  types  re- 
lease more  heat  than  others.  Therefore,  some  woods  are  much 
more  suitable  as  fuel  than  others. 

Investigation  reveals  that  there  is  only  one  naturally  occur- 
ring nuclear  species  which  is  satisfactory  as  a  fission  fuel,  Uran- 
ium 235,  though  many  other  nuclei  can  be  made  to  fission.  The 
139  times  more  abundant  U238,  as  it  occure  in  nature,  is  not  a 
good  nuclear  fuel,  and  neither  is  thorium  232,  which  is  another 
naturally  abundant  heavy  element.  However,  it  has  been  found 
that  both  U238  and  Th232  can  be  converted  by  neutron  bombard- 
ment into  good  fission-fuel.  The  process  of  this  conversion  is 
called  breeding. 

Breeding:  Bombarding  Uranium  238  or  Thorium  232  atoms 
with  neutrons  of  suitable  energy,  so  they  are  converted  into  good 
fission-fuels,  Plutonium  239  and  Uranium  233,  respectively. 
When  a  neutron  enters  the  nucleus  of  an  atom  it  does  not  always 
cause  fission  (even  in  Uranium  235).  In  nuclei  of  Uranium  238 
and  Thorium  232,  an  extra  neutron  causes  great  excitement, 
which  leads  in  most  cases,  not  to  fission,  but  to  complicated  emis- 
I  sion  of  radioactivity. 

The  net  result  is  to  transform  the  U238  and  Th232  nuclei 
\  respectively  into  an  entirely  new  element  and  isotope  which  do 
j  not  occur  in  nature :  Plutonium  239  and  U233.  It  is  found  that 
\  both  these  new  materials  are  excellent  fission-fuels. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  the  transmutation  of  U238  or 
Th232  into  Pu239  or  U233  on  a  practical  basis  is  an  interesting 
one.  Suppose  a  mass  of  U235,  let's  say  1  pound,  is  surrounded  by 
;  a  layer  of  U238  or  Th232,  and  a  controlled  chain-reaction  is 
started  in  the  U235.  A  great  deal  of  heat  and  many  free  neu- 
trons are  released.  The  heat  may  be  used  (say  to  make  steam) 
(and  some  of  the  neutrons  are  used  to  keep  the  chain-reaction  go- 
ling.  There  are  many  extra  neutrons,  however,  and  suppose  that 
j  these  escape  from  the  U235  into  the  surrounding  blanket  of 
jU238  or  Th232  where  atoms  are  converted  into  Pu239  or  U233. 
When  the  pound  of  U235  has  all  been  fissioned,  the  Pu239  or 
U233  can  be  chemically  extracted  from  the  blanket  and  used  as 
fuel  in  place  of  U235. 

It  has  been  found  that  for  each  pound  of  U235  (or  Pu239  or 
IU233)  it  is  possible  that  more  than  one  pound  of  new  fuel  can 
be  synthesized:  This  can  continue,  of  course,  only  as  long  as 
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there  is  a  supply  of  U238  and  U233.  The  U235  is  needed  to  get 
the  cycle  started.  On  this  basis,  there  seems  to  be  ample  supplies 
of  fission-fuels  to  meet  the  power  needs  of  the  world  for  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

Fusion  and  Fission 

Somehow  it  doesn't  seem  to  make  sense  for  energy  to  be  re- 
leased, in  one  case,  when  heavy  atoms  (or  more  properly,  the 
nuclei  of  atoms)  are  split  and,  in  another  case,  for  even  more 
energy  to  be  released  when  small  nuclei  are  fused  into  heavy 
ones.  The  key  to  this  paradoxical  riddle,  as  explained  above,  rests 
in  the  fact  that,  in  both  cases,  mass  is  converted  into  energy  as 
nuclear  particles  move  from  one  configuration  to  another  in 
which  the  bonding  forces  are  higher.  In  fusion,  the  problem  is 
to  push  separated,  small  nuclei,  close  enough  together  against 
lone-range  forces  of  repulsion,  for  powerful  short-range  attrac- 
tive forces  to  grab  and  hold  the  components.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  use  of  exceedingly  high  temperatures,  far  exceeding 
any  ever  known  on  earth  before,  and  the  heat  released  by  the 
fusion  raises  the  temperature  even  higher.  Thus,  an  exceedingly 
transitory  situation  exists  which  leads  to  explosive  release  of 
energy  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  a 
steady  condition  involving  such  high  temperatures  could  be 
maintained,  or  what  materials  could  be  used  for  containing  such 
a  reaction  even  if  it  could  be  controlled.  Thus,  at  present,  there 
are  great  problems  to  be  overcome  before  a  way  can  be  visual- 
ized for  controlling  and  containing  thermonuclear,  fusion,  re- 
actions for  production  of  useful  power. 

The  situation  is  vastly  different  with  fission  reactions.  Here 
the  process  is  initiated  with  a  neutron,  and  each  fission  releases 
more  neutrons.  Conditions  can  be  arranged  that  each  fission  re- 
sults in  many  more,  which  causes  an  uncontrolled,  explosive 
release  of  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  neutron  absorb- 
ers (poisons,  such  as  boron  or  cadmium),  which  allow  only  parli 
of  the  neutrons  released  from  fission  to  cause  successive  fissions 
provides  a  means  of  controlling  the  fission  process  at  any  de 
sired  level.  Thus,  heat  at  usable  levels  can  be  released. 
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RALESGH  REACTOR* 


In  1948  a  committee  was  appointed  in  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing of  North  Carolina  State  College  to  study  the  future  of  the 
Physics  Department  in  a  new  era  of  engineering  resulting  from 
the  research  efforts  of  the  World  War  II  period.  This  committee 
recommended  that  a  strong  Department  of  Physics  working  in 
the  applied  field  be  maintained  at  State  College  and  that  the  staff 
be  supplemented  to  the  extent  that  advanced  graduate  and  re- 
search work  could  be  begun  in  this  important  field.  The  out- 
growth of  this  was  the  nuclear  engineering  program. 


At  the  time  the  nuclear  engineering  program  was  begun  in 

I  the  fall  of  1949,  it  was  realized  that  industry  would  become 

1  increasingly  involved  with  nuclear  power  production  and  that 

i  the  fields  of  agriculture,  life  sciences,  as  well  as  other  divisions 

'of  engineering,  would  use  the  by-products  of  the  atomic  age  in 

I  their  research  and  development.  It  was  believed  by  those  in  the 

*  By  Dr.  Arthur  Clayton  Menius,  Jr.,  Head  of  Department  of  Physics, 
N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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program  at  North  Carolina  State  College  that  industry  would 
urgently  need  men  trained  in  those  areas  associated  with  nuclear 
radiation  and  nuclear  reactors.  At  that  time,  however,  there  was 
very  little  evidence  that  such  was  the  case  in  that  the  role  of  the 
engineer  was  being  depreciated  by  those  men  in  responsible 
positions  and  industry  was  showing  very  little  inclination  to 
become  involved  in  nuclear  power  production.  Those  in  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  at  State  College,  however,  found  a  very 
sympathetic  response  in  the  students  when  this  program  of 
nuclear  engineering  was  begun  and  with  this  encouragement 
immediate  plans  were  made  for  the  early  construction  of  a  small 
nuclear  reactor  on  the  College  campus  in  the  City  of  Raleigh. 
This  was  a  novel  idea  at  the  time  in  that  no  reactor  of  any  type 
had  been  constructed  outside  of  the  confines  of  national  labora- 
tories operated  by  industry  for  the  Federal  Government.  The 
complicating  factor  was  one  of  security,  especially  in  the  use 
of  highly  enriched  uranium  which  has  a  very  significant  mili- 
tary value. 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  administration  of  the  College, 
conferences  were  immediately  begun  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  the  hope  that  approval  could  be  obtained  for  the 
construction,  on  an  unclassified  basis,  of  a  small  nuclear  reactor 
to  complement  the  training  being  given  in  nuclear  engineering. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  gave  reasonable  assurance  to 
the  College  that  the  uranium  fuel  would  be  made  available  but 
at  that  time  it  was  unable  to  provide  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  reactor.  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  however,  provided 
a  relatively  large  grant  for  the  initial  studies  and  the  design  of 
the  reactor  which  was  later  to  be  called  the  Raleigh  Reactor. 
The  staff  of  the  Physics  Department  with  the  help  of  other  staff 
members  in  the  School  of  Engineering  proceeded  with  the  design 
of  a  10  KW  homogeneous  nuclear  reactor  using  the  Los  Alamos 
"water  boiler,"  which  was  constructed  during  the  war  years,  asi 
the  prototype. 

In  early  1951  a  concentrated  effort  was  made  by  the  reactor 
staff  in  the  design  of  the  reactor  and  at  this  time  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  obtained  a  most  gen- 
erous grant  of  $200,000  from  the  Burlington  Mills  Textile  Foun-i 
dation  for  the  erection  of  a  nuclear  laboratory  to  house  th< 
reactor  then  being  planned.  This  building  is  now  known  as  th< 
Burlington  Nuclear  Laboratories.  During  the  period  from  195! 
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to  1953  the  construction  of  the  reactor  and  the  Burlington 
Nuclear  Laboratories  building  was  completed,  and  on  September 
5,  1953  the  Raleigh  Reactor  was  first  placed  in  operation.  This 
became  the  world's  first  non-Federally-owned  nuclear  reactor 
and  represented  fifty-one  months — four  years  and  twelve  weeks 
— from  negotiations,  design,  and  construction  to  initial  operation. 

The  reactor  operated  satisfactorily  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
months  and  served  an  important  role  in  the  successful  training 
of  a  large  number  of  nuclear  engineering  students  which  in- 
creased from  four  in  1950  to  three  hundred  seventy-five  in  1957. 
In  the  spring  of  1955,  however,  erratic  operation  of  the  reactor 
was  noted  and  the  reactor  was  closed  down  until  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty  in  operation  was  determined.  It  was  soon  found  that  a 
small  leak  had  occurred  in  the  reactor  core  and  that  the  fission 
products  which  had  been  detected  in  the  reactor  room  were 
escaping  from  the  core.  The  fuel  in  the  reactor  was  immediately 
transferred  to  a  safety  container  which  had  been  incorporated 
in  the  design  of  the  reactor  and  the  uranyl  sulfate  solution  was 
returned  in  this  container  to  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  A  period  of 
several  weeks  was  required  to  dismantle  the  reactor  with  its 
associated  parts  and  ship  them  to  Oak  Ridge  where  it  could  be 
examined  and  the  cause  of  the  failure  determined.  Careful 
examination  revealed  that  there  were  five  small  holes  in  the 
walls  of  the  stainless  steel  core  caused  by  corrosion.  This  cor- 
rosion resulted  from  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  the  solution. 

Over  the  next  few  months  a  concentrated  effort  was  made  to 
redesign  the  reactor  and  to  put  it  back  into  operation  so  that  it 
could  again  serve  the  needs  of  the  students  in  nuclear  engineer- 
ing. Quite  a  few  changes  were  made  in  the  design  of  the  reactor 
and  it  was  again  in  operation  on  May  2,  1957.  Thus,  almost  two 
j  years  were  required  for  the  redesign  and  rebuilding  of  the 
|  reactor.  The  reactor  has  operated  very  satisfactorily  since  its 
reactivation  and  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  nuclear 
engineering  program. 

Physically  the  reactor  consists  of  a  solution  container,  the 
reactor  core,  which  has  a  capacity  of  approximately  four  gallons. 
In  this  core  is  placed  approximately  two  pounds  of  Uranium-235 
in  the  form  of  a  uranyl  sulfate  solution.  This  is  surrounded  by 
about  twelve  tons  of  pure  graphite  which  reflects  some  of  the 
neutrons  that  escape  the  reactor  back  into  the  reactor  core. 
In  order  to  protect  the  personnel  from  the  radiation  coming 
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from  the  reactor  approximately  200  tons  of  concrete  and  thirteen 
tons  of  lead  are  used  as  a  shield.  Through  this  shield  are  ap- 
proximately fifteen  exposure  ports  allowing  specimens  to  be 
placed  adjacent  to  the  reactor  core  and  also,  in  some  cases,  to 
allow  neutrons  to  escape  for  certain  experiments.  In  order  to 
operate  the  reactor  safely,  electronic  instrumentation  is  needed. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  components  of  the  reactor  in 
that  safety  and  quantative  results  depend  upon  it. 

In  August  1957  a  contract  was  let  for  the  design  and  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  reactor  of  a  different  type — a  heter- 
ogeneous reactor.  This  differs  from  the  present  one  in  that  solid 
uranium  fuel  elements  will  be  used  rather  than  using  a  fuel  in 
a  solution  form.  This  reactor  should  be  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion by  early  1959  and  will,  with  the  present  reactor,  provide  a 
reactor  laboratory  which  will  be  unequalled  in  this  country  for 
training  and  research  possibilities. 


CHAPTER  6— PHYSICAL  FACILITIES  FOR  TEACHING  SCIENCE 

Science  Facilities  for  Today's  High  Schools 

Planning  For  a  New  or  Renovated  Science  Department 

•  A  Small  High  School 

•  Renovations 
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Physical  Facilities  for  Teaching  Science 

PART  A    SCIENCE  FACILITIES  FOR  TODAY'S 
HIGH  SCHOOLS1 

Communication  is  basic  in  the  process  of  education. 

Knowledge  about  science  is  being  accumulated  rapidly. 

A  technological  society  requires  that  all  persons  know  some- 
thing about  science. 

Education  in  science  can  be  accelerated  by  using  the  media  of 
communication  more  effectively. 

Physical  facilities  for  high  school  science  can  be  designed  to 
improve  the  environment  for  learning. 

Students  in  mathematics  can  benefit  from  using  science  facili- 
ties. 

Subject  matter  in  science,  media  of  communication,  needs  of 
communities  will  change. 

Science  facilities  must  allow  for  change. 

The  facilities  and  environment  for  science  teaching  in  high 
schools  are  means  to  provide  effective  communication  for  the 
teacher  and  the  student. 

On  the  next  page,  PLAN  A  is  a  suggestion  for  a  science  layout 
in  a  large  high  school.  This  may  be  a  separate  building,  or  it 
may  be  part  of  a  larger  building.  At  the  center  is  a  "CORE" 
which  contains  accessible  utilities :  water,  sewer,  gas,  electricity. 

The  several  rooms  are  separated  from  each  other  by  partitions 
made  of  storage  cabinets,  work  counter  units,  and  shelving. 
These  units  of  furnishings  and  equipment  are  spaced  about  a 
foot  apart,  back  to  back,  to  provide  a  "Chase"  or  shaft  for  util- 
ities to  run  from  the  "CORE"  to  the  work  counters  and  sink 
units.  SECTIONS  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  cross  sections  showing  the 
"chases"  between  units  of  equipment. 


1  Modified  version  of  Science  Facilities  for  Today's  High  Schools  by  Marvin 
R.  A.  Johnson  and  Henry  A.  Shannon,  American  School  and  University, 
1957-58,  American  School  Publishing  Corporation,  470  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  p.  223-230. 
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PERSPECTIVE  1  on  this  page  shows  the  classroom  side  of  a 
unit  of  furniture  located  between  a  science  room  and  a  project- 
work  room.  This  unit  has  storage  cabinets  in  the  lower  section 
The  upper  section  has  chalk  boards,  which  may  slide  and  un- 
cover a  picture  screen  for  visual  aids.  This  space  might  be  used 
for  a  television  screen  when  such  an  item  becomes  available  for 
school  use.  In  addition,  the  sliding  chalkboards  give  access  to 
shelving,  which  is  also  open  on  the  project-work  room  side.  This 
arrangement  provides  much  storage  space  directly  accessible  to 
the  teacher  at  the  demonstration  table.  The  sliding  chalkboard 
can  also  provide  an  opening  between  the  science  room  and  the 
project-work  room  to  permit  easy  supervision  of  both  rooms. 
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PERSPECTIVE  2  on  this  page  shows  the  project-work  room 
side  of  the  furniture  unit  between  this  room  and  the  classroom. 
There  are  storage  units  in  the  lower  section.  The  counter  has  a 
sink.  Above  the  counter  is  a  unit  which  has  sliding  tack  boards. 
These  give  access  to  the  shelving,  which  also  serves  the  class 
room.  The  project-work  room  serves  several  functions:  first,  it 
provides  storage  space  for  equipment  and  supplies;  second,  it  is 
a  small  laboratory  where  experiments  that  might  take  several 
days  to  complete  may  be  set  up ;  third,  this  room  can  serve  as  a 
space  for  the  rapid  learner  or  the  science-minded  student  to 
work  under  supervision  during  his  non-class  hours;  finally,  the 
room  is  an  area  where  teachers  may  carry  on  their  experimenta- 
tion and  research. 
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PERSPECTIVE  3  on  this  page  shows  a  reading  area,  with 
shelving  and  display  space  for  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines. 
This  does  not  replace,  but  it  supplements  the  school's  central 
library.  In  the  science  reading  area,  students  may  be  stimulated 
by  publications  readily  at  hand  to  do  reading  research.  This 
space  may  also  serve  as  a  professional  library  area  for  the 
teachers. 

The  science  facility  on  page  169  has  at  its  center  a  "CORE" 
which  contains  accessible  utilities.  If  located  on  the  ground  floor,  , 
(where  science  rooms  should  be)  the  area  of  the  core  can  be  ex- 
cavated so  that  there  is  a  space  large  enough  for  a  workman  to 
service  the  utilities. 
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PLAN  B  on  this  page  shows  the 
CORE".  From  the  "CORE"  all  serv- 
e  lines  for  water,  sewer,  gas,  elec- 
*icity  are  run  above  the  floor  in  the 
chases"  between  cabinets,  storage 
nd  counter  units,  and  shelving. 

The  science  facility  is  a  large  open 
pace  between  roof  and  floor,  uninter- 
apted  by  permanent  walls,  although 
lere  may  be  some  well-spaced  col- 
mns  for  structural  support. 


IN  PLAN  C,  this  page,  partitions 
ade  from  work  counter  units,  stor- 
*e  units,  shelving,  and  panels,  have 
>en  installed  to  provide  a  two-room 
ience  facility,  with  auxiliary  spaces 
\>y  room,  project-work  room,  and 
ading  area.  One  science  room  can 
i  used  for  biological  sciences,  the 
her  for  physical  sciences  and  mathe- 
atics.  The  three  other  rooms  may  be 
5ed  for  classes  other  than  science.  If 
ijore  science  rooms  are  later  needed, 
ley  can  be  provided  by  moving  par- 
fions  in  these  three  other  rooms.  A 
Jan  similar  to  PLAN  A  on  page  169. 


IN  PLAN  D,  this  page,  similar  par- 
tions  are  arranged  in  another  way 
produce  a  different  plan  of  rooms, 
ing  the  same  space  and  the  core  as 
own  in  PLAN  B.  Now  two  rooms 
^e  shown  with  a  corridor  between 
em.  Auxiliary  science  rooms  are 
ovided.  The  large  room  can  be  a 
£neral  education  laboratory,  which 
vll  be  available  for  classes  in  all  sub- 
."bts,  for  display,  for  meetings. 


PlAN  D 


The  photographs  on  this  page  illu- 
strate some  of  the  features  suggested 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  storage  wall  is  designed  so  that 
the  science  teacher  can  be  more  effici- 
ent. While  he  is  teaching  by  use  of 
demonstration,  he  can  have  all  his 
materials  near  at  hand.  If  he  cannot 
have  everything  he  needs  on  the  dem- 
onstration table,  he  may  store  it  on 
the  shelving  behind  the  sliding  chalk- 
board until  he  is  ready  to  use  it. 

Visual  aids  should  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  science  instruction.  To 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  portable 
screen,  a  permanent  screen  is  placed 
in  one  section  of  the  storage  wall  be- 
hind the  sliding  chalk  board.  To  re- 
duce interference  from  unwanted 
light  on  the  screen,  the  screen  is  plac- 
ed in  a  recessed  panel.  Since  television 
seems  to  offer  many  opportunities  for 
supplementing  the  teacher's  work,  a 
large  TV  screen  might  someday  be 
placed  in  this  same  space. 

In  the  first  photograph,  behind  the 
storage  wall  is  a  conference  room  for 
the  teachers.  It  will  serve  as  a  room 
for  conferences  with  students  and 
other  teachers  and  as  a  curriculum 
laboratory.  To  fulfill  his  function 
effectively,  the  teacher  must  have  con- 
ferences with  all  his  students  in  order 
to  direct  them  and  their  work.  He 
must  also  spend  much  time  in  prep- 
aration for  his  teaching.  Adequate 
physical  facilities  should  be  provided 
for  these  purposes. 
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The  perimeter-type  furniture  ar- 
rangement shown  offers  many  advan- 
tages. It  provides  "flexibility."  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  do  laboratory 
work  on  specific  days  each  week.  If  a 
situation  has  arisen  within  the  class 
which  calls  for  experimental  work, 
the  students  can  begin  immediately 
since  the  facilities  are  in  the  same 
room. 

Many  schools  must  use  the  science 
rooms  as  home-rooms.  In  the  conven- 
tional science  rooms  with  fixed  lab- 
oratory furniture  in  the  middle  of  the 
rooms,  home-room  students  sit  at  un- 
comfortable and  inconvenient  tables. 
Also,  they  may  disturb  the  experi- 
ments which  might  have  been  set  up 
by  science  classes.  With  the  peri- 
meter-type arrangement,  these  diffi- 
culties can  be  largely  overcome. 

Sometimes  teachers  who  have  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  physical  sciences 
may  also  teach  one  or  two  classes  of 
algebra.  Most  rooms  in  which  mathe- 
matics is  taught  have  few  facilities 
other  than  chalkboards  and  tack- 

I  boards,  besides  desks.  The  physical 
science  rooms  can  be  used  to  distinct 
advantage  for  teaching  algebra.  Not 
only  is  there  good  table  space,  but  also 

!|  the  environment  encourages  thinking 

I  on  scientific  problems. 

No  one  technique  of  teaching  can 
be  used  successfully  all  the  time.  Even 

j|  during  one  class  period,  several  ap- 
proaches  may  be  used  if  the  design 
and  furnishings  will  permit.  In  these 

j  photographs,  students  and  teacher  are 
developing  a  better  understanding  of 

:  science  by  approaching  their  prob- 
lems in   different  ways.  The  class 


works  as  a  whole  for  several  clays  on 
a  unit.  Because  of  the  differences  in 
rate  of  learning,  interests,  and  plan- 
ning of  the  teacher,  the  students  then 
work  in  committees,  carry  on  experi- 
mental work,  consult  with  the  teach- 
er, do  reading  research  in  the  library, 
and  take  field  trips.  After  several 
days  of  this  type  of  work,  they  will 
be  together  again  as  a  whole  class. 
Note  how  readily  the  furniture  in  this 
general  science-biology  room  can  be 
rearranged  to  carry  on  these  various 
learning  activities. 

Outdoor  Spaces 

Generally,  in  the  drawings  in  this  article,  only  those  facilities 
within  the  buildings  are  shown.  In  PLAN  A  on  page  169,  auxil- 
iary spaces  are  shown  out  of  doors,  just  outside  the  classroom. 
Glass  walls  may  make  these  outdoor  spaces  become  a  real  part  of 
the  planned  science  facilities.  In  any  science  class,  some  pupils 
might  be  in  the  out-door  laboratory  while  others  are  working  in- 
doors, all  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

The  science  facilities  should  extend  even  beyond  these  outdoor 
class  room  areas.  The  school  site  might  include  some  other  teach- 
ing aids  such  as  the  following: 
Arboretum 
School  forest 

Tree  growth  demonstration 
Wild  flower  and  rock  garden 
Erosion  control 

Fields  for  crops  and  horticulture 
Nature  trails 
Wild  life  sanctuary 
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PART  B— PLANNING  FOR  A  NEW  OR  RENOVATED 
SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 


In  North  Carolina  the  size  of  the  high  school  will  vary  from 
schools  under  100  in  enrollment  to  schools  of  1500-2000  students. 
In  addition  there  are  approximately  50  schools  classed  as  junior 
high  schools.  The  majority  of  the  schools  have  grades  9-12;  a 
number  are  classified  as  senior  high  schools  with  grades  10-12. 
During  the  school  year  1956-57,  469  of  the  619  white  and  167  of 
the  232  Negro  high  schools  had  less  than  300  students  enrolled. 
Thus  one  can  readily  see  that  small  schools  are  predominant. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  need  for  science  facilities  in  schools  of 
all  sizes,  one  must  look  at  the  science  programs  being  offered. 
There  are  two  factors  which  influence  the  work  in  all  schools: 
(1)  two  units  of  science  are  required  for  graduation;  (2)  one 
unit  in  biology  is  required  of  all  10th  grade  students.  The  follow- 
ing data  shows  the  nature  and  diversity  of  programs  for  a  few 
schools  of  various  sizes: 

A  school  with  total  enrollment  of  159  students,  grades  9-12. 
9th  grade  physical  science — 28  students,  1  section 
10th  grade  biology — 41  students,  2  sections 
11th  and  12th  grade  physics — 25  students,  1  section 

A  school  with  total  enrollment  of  235  students,  grades  9-12. 
9th  grade  physical  science — 21  students,  1  section 
10th  grade  biology — 65  students,  2  sections 
11th  and  12th  grade  chemistry — 18  students,  1  section 
11th  and  12th  grade  physics — 43  students,  2  sections 

A  school  with  total  enrollment  of  235  students,  grades  9-12. 

9th  grade  physical  science — 79  students,  3  sections 

10th  grade  biology — 66  students,  2  sections 

11th  and  12th  grade  physics — 12  students,  1  section 

A  school  with  total  enrollment  of  321  students,  grades  9-12. 
9th  grade  physical  science — 106  students,  3  sections 
10th  grade  biology — 86  students,  3  sections 
11th  and  12th  grade  chemistry — 20  students,  1  section 
11th  and  12th  grade  physics — 18  students,  1  section 

A  school  with  total  enrollment  of  460  students,  grades  9-12. 
9th  grade  physical  science — 85  students,  3  sections 
10th  grade  biology — 139  students,  5  sections 
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11th  and  12th  grade  chemistry — 26  students,  1  section 
11th  and  12th  grade  physics — 42  students,  2  sections 

A  school  with  total  enrollment  of  6 US  students,  grades  9-12. 
9th  grade  physical  science — 129  students,  4  sections 
10th  grade  biology — 210  students,  7  sections 
11th  and  12th  grade  chemistry — 33  students,  1  section 
11th  and  12th  grade  physics — 40  students,  2  sections 
12th  grade  general  science — 66  students,  2  sections 

A  school  of  total  enrollment  of  851  students,  grades  10-12. 
10th  grade  biology — 315  students,  10  sections 
11th  and  12th  grade  chemistry — 120  students,  4  sections 
11th  and  12th  grade  physics — 27  students,  1  section 

A  school  ivith  total  enrollment  of  1185  students,  grades  10-12. 
10th  grade  biology — 515  students,  17  sections 
11th  and  12th  grade  chemistry — 99  students,  4  sections 
11th  and  12th  grade  physics — 66  students,  3  sections 

A  school  with  total  enrollment  of  1516  students,  grades  10-12. 
10th  grade  biology — 610  students,  20  sections 
11th  and  12th  grade  chemistry — 225  students,  10  sections 
11th  and  12th  grade  physics — 55  students,  2  sections 
11th  and  12th  grade  physiology  and  anatomy — 97  students,  4 
sections 

12th  grade  physical  science — 42  students,  2  sections 
12th  grade  advanced  biology — 19  students,  1  section 

A  study  of  these  data  will  reveal  several  things  which  are  i 
important  to  the  planning  of  facilities. 

1.  In  some  of  the  schools,  9th  grade  science  is  a  required 
course,  whereas  in  others  it  is  elective.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  required  is  a  decision  which  must  be  made  by  the  local 
school.  This  decision  will  have  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  ii 
space  required  for  the  science  department. 

2.  Biology  is  a  required  course  for  all  students.  Because  this 
is  true,  a  logical  place  to  start  in  arriving  at  the  amount  I 
of  space  needed  for  science  is  to  determine  the  number  of 
sections  of  biology.  For  schools  with  grades  9-12,  a  "rule- 
of -thumb"  guide  is  one  section  of  biology  for  each  100  stu- 
dents  in  total  enrollment.  For  schools  with  only  grades  [ 
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10-12,  this  will  average  approximately  1.4  sections  for  each 
100  students  in  total  enrollment. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  how  many  classes  of  chemistry 
and/or  physics  there  will  be  when  a  school  passes  an  en- 
rollment of  250-300  students.  There  are  two  factors  which 
should  cause  the  enrollments  in  these  two  courses  to  in- 
crease : 

a.  The  increased  emphasis  being  placed  on  mathematics 
and  the  physical  sciences. 

b.  The  increase  in  enrollments  in  9th  grade  physical  sci- 
ence. 

4.  Generally  one  all-science  room  with  accessory  rooms  will 
be  adequate  for  a  school  with  an  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 250  students. 

5.  For  a  school  with  a  total  enrollment  of  250-500  students, 
there  should  be  one  room  for  biological  science,  one  for 
physical  sciences,  and  the  necessary  accessory  rooms. 

6.  For  a  school  with  a  total  enrollment  of  500-750  students, 
there  should  be  one  room  for  9th  grade  physical  science 
and  biology,  one  for  biology,  one  for  chemistry  and  physics, 
and  the  necessary  accessory  rooms. 

7.  When  schools  become  larger  than  750  students  or  when 
they  have  only  grades  10-12,  a  more  detailed  study  of  cur- 
riculum and  registration  for  the  various  courses  must  be 
made  to  determine  the  need  for  space. 

How  should  a  department  be  designed  and  furnished  to  pro- 
vide a  real  learning  laboratory  or  a  special  environment  which 
jvill  increase  learning  effectiveness  on  the  part  of  science  stu- 
jlents  and  teachers?  A  first  question  to  be  asked  is:  What  are 
he  common  types  of  learning  activities  that  should  be  going  on 
n  the  area  provided?  Dr.  Hurd,  in  his  book  Science  Facilities 
or  the  Modern  High  School,  pages  9  and  10,  has  suggested  the 
ollowing : 

1.  Learning  through  reading 

Textbooks,  workbooks,  science  biographies,  current  science 
literature,  etc. 

2.  Learning  through  displaying 

Pictures,  collections,  mock-ups,  bulletin  boards,  charts, 
specimens,  aquaria,  living  plants  and  animals,  posters,  etc. 

3.  Learning  through  discussing 
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Class  discussions,  panels,  small  group  discussions,  formal 
and  informal  discussions,  etc. 

4.  Learning  through  experimenting 

Individual  experiments,  student  and  teacher  demonstra- 
tions, observations  of  phenomena,  testing  techniques,  etc. 

5.  Learning  through  conferring 

Student  committees,  co-operative  projects,  interviewing, 
pooling  of  data,  working  together,  etc. 

6.  Learning  through  visualizing 

Films,  slides,  film  strips,  photographs,  museum  visits,  mod- 
els, telecasts,  microprojections,  displays,  mock-ups,  etc. 

7.  Learning  through  studying 

Organizing  ideas,  by  writing  papers  and  reports,  self- 
testing,  arranging  and  interpreting  data,  relating  science 
to  other  courses,  explaining  science  concepts  to  others,  mak- 
ing applications  of  science  to  related  problems,  etc. 

8.  Learning  through  listening 
Tape  recordings,  records,  teacher  explanations,  radio  and 
TV  programs,  outside  speakers,  students'  reports,  etc. 

9.  Learning  through  creating 
Developing  projects,  devising  new  experiments  or  methods 
of  experimenting,  carrying  on  junior  research,  applying 
science  principles  to  daily  problems  of  living,  etc. 

10.  Learning  through  guidance 
Providing  guidance,  making  suggestions,  planning  a  wide 
variety  of  learning  activities,  working  with  individuals, 
evaluating  student  achievement,  providing  source  mate 
rials,  stimulating  student  activities,  etc. 

11.  Learning  through  recreation 
Hobbies,  collections,  reading  of  science,  radio  and  television 
science  programs,  etc. 

12.  Learning  through  related  school  activities 
Science  clubs,  science  assembly  programs,  museums,  na 
ture  trails,  planetariums,  observatories,  nature  camps,  fiel< 
trips,  industrial  trips,  etc. 

From  this  list,  it  is  evident  that  students  must  become  engage* 
in  many  types  of  activities  if  they  are  to  begin  to  understand 
science.  In  addition  a  situation  is  presented  which  shows  thai: 
the  teacher  must  use  a  variety  of  techniques.  Can  a  departmen 
be  designed  which  will  accommodate  these  activities  in  an  eff  • 
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cient  manner?  The  second  question  to  ask,  then,  is:  What  guide- 
posts  are  there  which  will  aid  one  in  designing  and  furnishing 
this  area? 

In  the  book  School  Facilities  for  Science  Instruction,  published 
by  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association,  pages  6-14,  the 
following  list  of  20  general  principles  should  serve  somewhat  as 
a  guide  in  the  preliminary  planning  of  the  department : 

1.  The  selection  of  the  site  for  a  new  building  should  be 
made,  in  part,  with  regard  for  the  potential  contribu- 
tions of  the  site  and  its  surroundings  to  the  teaching 
of  science. 

.  .  .  Careful  studies  of  population  and  housing  trends,  early 
acquisition  of  large  natural  areas,  and  the  planned  preserva- 
tion of  certain  natural  features  for  use  by  the  school  can 
make  science  instruction  much  richer  than  that  possible  in 
the  classrooms  alone. 

2.  School  facilities  for  science  should  reveal  that  sci- 
ence IS  A  community  as  well  as  a  school  activity. 

...  It  is  important  for  growing  citizens  to  realize  that  sci- 
ence is  the  concern  of  all  persons  and  not  of  scientists  alone. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  study  of  science  in  the  home,  the 
community  services  for  fire  protection,  water  systems,  sew- 
age disposal,  health  clinics,  park  and  recreation  areas,  gar- 
dens, farms,  forests,  and  the  like. 

3.  The  planning  of  science  facilities  should  utilize  the 
ideas  of  many  qualified  persons. 

.  .  .  Unless  the  architect  and  the  board  of  education  become 
sensitized  to  the  ideas  of  the  teachers  and  other  qualified  and 
interested  persons,  many  valuable  features  are  likely  to  be 
overlooked.  Consideration  of  the  ideas  of  lay  citizens  pro- 
motes support  for  the  school,  and  seeking  the  ideas  of  teach- 
ers and  other  local  citizens  tends  to  avoid  criticisms  growing 
out  of  compromises  which  circumstances  may  require. 

4.  The  amount  of  space  in  the  science  room  should  be 
adequate  for  a  wide  range  of  essential  learning 
activities. 

.  .  .  While  the  per  student  area  can  be  expressed  in  square 
feet,  even  a  seemingly  generous  allotment  of  space  may  in 
practice  result  in  serious  crowding  and  dangerous  hazards. 
Then,  too,  a  generous  floor  area  may  in  practice  be  so  static 
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that  many  desirable  types  of  learning  activities  may  have 
to  be  sacrificed,  since  adjustments  in  space  cannot  be  made. 
The  space  for  storage  and  experimental  work  so  uniquely  neces- 
sary in  science  indicates  that  science  demands  a  very  generous 
allotment  of  space  per  student. 

Note:  In  the  high  schools  of  North  Carolina,  a  minimum  of  30- 
35  square  feet  per  student  is  necessary  in  a  multipurpose  room. 
In  addition  the  accessory  rooms  require  20-25%  as  much  space 
as  the  multipurpose  room. 

5.  The  unique  needs  of  science  teaching  should  be  antici- 
pated in  planning  such  general  features  as  floors,  il- 
lumination, HEATING,  VENTILATING,  PLUMBING,  AND  ELEC- 
TRICAL SERVICES. 

.  .  .  Science  classrooms,  laboratories,  storerooms  and  other 
accommodations  present  certain  unusual  conditions.  Acids 
and  other  chemicals  may  be  spilled,  various  measurements 
must  be  made,  temperatures  must  be  kept  constant  in  certain 
spaces  and  rooms,  fumes  and  odors  should  be  removed, 
some  waste  lines  must  withstand  strong  chemicals  as  well 
as  resist  amalgamation. 

6.  Rooms  for  science  should  be  so  designed  and  decorated 
that  they  are  pleasant  and  attractive  to  the  students, 
teachers,  and  others  who  use  them. 

.  .  .  Science  rooms  are  all  too  often  dingy,  smelly  and  drab. 
Students  and  others  may  conclude  that  only  persons  with  a 
peculiar  interest  would  find  satisfaction  in  working  in  such 
surroundings.  Well-designed  and  decorated  classrooms  and 
modern  science  laboratories  reveal  ways  to  make  science 
rooms  pleasant  and  attractive  while  being  highly  service- 
able. 

7.  Rooms  used  for  science  should  be  so  planned  and 
equipped  that  their  flexibility  will  provide  for  a  vari-  j 
ety  of  uses,  and  for  changes  and  adaptations  to  meet 
evolving  needs. 

.  .  .  Just  as  the  science  teacher  may  wish  to  rearrange  fur- 
niture for  class,  small  group,  committee  work  or  individual- 
ized instruction,  so  other  teachers  or  group  leaders  using 
these  rooms  should  find  it  possible  to  rearrange  the  room  tc 
meet  the  needs  at  the  time. 
As  the  community  changes,  there  may  be  a  need  for  addition- 
al classroom  and  laboratory  space  for  science.  The  convenienl 
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placement  of  adjoining  classrooms  that  can  be  easily  converted 
for  science  teaching  is  highly  desirable  in  the  planning  of  school 
buildings. 

8.  Furniture  adaptable  to  class,  small  group,  and  individ- 
ual WORK  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  FOR  SCIENCE  ROOMS. 

.  .  .  While  some  special  rooms  and  special  furniture  may  be 
needed  in  the  larger  high  schools,  consideration  of  the  vari- 
ous factors  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  science  rooms  should 
be  so  arranged  and  provided  with  furniture  that  they  can 
be  used  for  various  science  courses  and  for  a  wide  variety  of 
activities  within  each  course. 

9.  School  facilities  for  science  teaching  should  make 
provisions  for  use  of  an  abundance  of  real  materials 
and  forces. 

.  .  .  The  science  teacher  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being 
readily  able  to  use  the  real  things  of  the  environment  in  his 
work.  In  some  instances  he  does  so  outside  the  classroom, 
where  the  students  study  plants,  animals,  rocks,  and  the 
like,  in  their  natural  setting ;  or  he  studies  man's  use  of  real 
things  in  the  factory,  the  power  plant,  the  dairy,  or  the 
transportation  center.  In  many  instances  the  actual  things 
should  be  brought  into  the  laboratory  for  examination,  ex- 
perimentation and  detailed  study. 

10.  Schools  should  provide  facilities  where  experiments 
and  projects  may  be  carried  on  for  others  to  observe. 

.  .  .  Many  experiments  require  skill  and  care  beyond  that 
which  most  students  possess.  This  means  that  there  should 
be  provisions  in  the  science  room  for  the  performances  of 
experiments  as  demonstrations  for  all  the  students  to  ob- 
serve. 

11.  Facilities  for  science  instruction  should  include  pro- 
visions FOR  STUDENTS  TO  DO  INDIVIDUAL  EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK. 

.  .  .  Actual  work  with  materials  and  forces  requires  that  sci- 
ence rooms  be  provided  with  a  number  of  service  connec- 
tions: gas,  water,  electricity,  and  sewer.  Ventilation  must 
be  adequate,  and  there  must  be  adequate  and  convenient 
work  space  for  use  by  students.  There  must  also  be  pro- 
vision equal  to  the  need  for  apparatus,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies, together  with  facilities  for  collecting,  growing  and 
using  living  and  non-living  materials. 
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12.  School  facilities  for  science  should  include  provision 
for  constructing  and  repairing  science  apparatus  and 
equipment. 

.  .  .  The  improvising  of  experimental  and  demonstration 
devices  is  typical  of  the  work  of  scientists.  In  order  to  con- 
vey this  spirit  and  to  reap  the  instructional  values  of  im- 
provising, there  must  be  raw  materials  of  wood,  plastics, 
metals,  glass  and  the  like,  together  with  the  tools  and  facili- 
ties for  making  a  variety  of  devices. 

13.  Science  facilities  should  permit  students  and  teachers 
to  carry  on  experimental  projects  without  daily  mov- 
ing or  dismantling  of  equipment. 

.  .  .  The  teacher  and  interested  students  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  work  for  several  weeks  in  arranging  and  using  ex- 
periments. This  means  that  special  facilities  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  use  of  experiments  are  necessary  in  order  that 
apparatus  will  not  be  disturbed  while  the  experiments  are 
in  progress. 

14.  School  facilities  for  science  should  include  provisions 
for  students  to  use  published  materials  in  planning 
their  work,  interpreting  their  observations,  and  study- 
ing the  activities  and  findings  of  scientists. 

.  .  .  The  ongoing  work  of  the  science  class  provides  many 
occasions  for  student  reading.  Planning  for  experiments, 
demonstrations,  and  projects  requires  familiarity  with  the 
literature.  Interpretation  of  results  requires  reference  read- 
ing. Through  such  occasions,  the  student  should  learn  to 
utilize  a  broad  range  of  reading  materials,  not  the  textbook 
alone. 

15.  School  facilities  for  science  should  include  space  for 
proper  storage  of  all  materials  related  to  science. 

.  .  .  Some  of  the  materials  are  relatively  inert  and  storage 
without  damage  or  deterioration  is  not  a  problem.  Other 
materials  are  fragile,  and  some  are  corrodible  so  that  fumes 
from  chemicals  used  or  stored  may  cause  severe  damage. 
The  major  problem  is  one  of  arranging  for  the  proper  stor- 
age of  materials  so  that  there  will  be  little  damage  and 
at  the  same  time  keeping  all  materials  readily  available  for 
use  in  teaching  and  learning. 
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16.  Schools  should  provide  facilities  for  using  audio-visual 
and  other  sensory  aids  in  science  teaching. 

.  .  .  Scientific  research  and  the  applications  of  science  are 
so  widespread  that  films,  slides,  recordings,  radio  presenta- 
tions, and  television  are  needed  to  bring  opportunity  for 
seeing  and  hearing  what  is  happening  into  the  school. 

17.  School  facilities  for  science  should  include  provisions 
for  displaying  both  improvised  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts and  devices. 

.  .  .  While  the  display  of  many  items  is  desirable  in  science 
rooms,  it  should  also  be  recognized  that  general  display 
areas  in  the  school  corridors  and  the  development  of  a 
school  and  community  museum  and  science  fairs  are  impor- 
tant means  for  making  science  an  area  of  interest  and  value 
to  students  in  the  school  and  to  adult  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity. 

18.  School  facilities  for  science  should  include  provisions 
for  students  and  teachers  to  use  mass  media  in  bring- 
ing science  to  the  school  and  community. 

.  .  .  Much  can  be  done  if  there  are  school  facilities  and  en- 
couragement for  science  teachers  and  students  to  use  as- 
sembly programs,  public  lectures,  photography,  radio  pre- 
sentations, television  stories  and  demonstrations,  science 
fairs,  store  window  displays,  newspaper  accounts,  and  the 
like,  to  interpret  the  science  work  of  the  school  to  the  com- 
munity. 

19.  School  facilities  for  science  should  include  provisions 
for  the  science  teachers  to  work  on  plans,  records, 
orders,  tests,  and  the  like. 

.  .  .  The  science  teacher  must  do  all  the  planning  and  paper 
work  that  other  teachers  must  do.  In  addition  he  must  pre- 
pare for  experimental  demonstrations  and  individual  ex- 
periments, and  keep  records  of  apparatus,  equipment,  sup- 
plies and  other  materials.  Such  records  include  current  in- 
ventories and  places  of  storage,  lists  of  items  to  be  ordered 
or  recorded,  catalogs,  order  forms,  and  the  like. 
School  facilities  for  science  should  include  provisions 
for  the  science  teacher  to  confer  with  students  as 
individuals  or  as  small  groups,  and  with  parents,  with 
the  privacy  necessary  for  satisfactory  conferences. 
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.  .  .  The  science  teacher  needs  to  confer  with  students  about 
project  work  to  supplement  and  enrich  the  required  class- 
work.  Sometimes  there  must  be  conferences  about  conduct 
or  marks.  Parents  sometimes  want  to  discuss  with  the 
teacher  their  concerns  about  the  accomplishments  of  their 
son  or  daughter.  Each  of  these  is  a  rather  personal  matter 
and  must  be  discussed  privately  for  a  satisfactory  confer- 
ence. 

A  Small  High  School 

What  will  a  department  for  a  small  school  look  like  when  many 
of  these  ideas  are  combined?  If  the  carefully  thought  out  pieces 
are  put  together  with  the  one  idea  of  providing  an  environment 
where  science  will  become  alive  and  meaningful  for  the  boys  \ 
and  girls,  it  may  look  like  the  drawings  on  pages  189  and  190.  . 
There  are  other  arrangements,  some  of  which  might  be  better.  , 
What  changes  should  you  make  to  suit  your  particular  situation?  ? 

Even  though  the  drawings  are  self-explanatory,  it  is  well  to 
look  briefly  at  some  of  the  areas.  Since  experimental  work  is  a  i 
vital  phase  of  any  science  course,  this  has  received  major  con- 
sideration in  the  all-science  room.  At  the  rear  of  the  room  is  a 
work  unit  37  inches  high  with  gas,  water  and  electricity.  This 
unit  is  set  6  inches  from  the  wall  in  order  to  provide  a  pipe 
chase.  This  space  is  enclosed  at  the  top  by  a  splash  board,  in  the 
front  of  which  are  placed  the  various  services.  It  also  provides  a 
ledge  for  reagent  bottles.  To  save  the  students'  time  and  make 
them  more  efficient,  storage  is  provided  in  the  unit  and  on  the 
wall  above. 

The  units  for  experimental  work  are  dispersed  in  the  room, 
one  set  being  at  the  front  of  the  room.  In  this  area,  there  are  < 
two  four-student  work  units  and  a  demonstration  desk,  all  pro- 
vided with  all  the  services.  This  arrangement  makes  for  more 
efficient  use  of  the  area  at  the  front  of  the  room,  particularly  if 
it  is  a  wide  room  as  is  shown. 

The  center  of  the  room  is  furnished  with  two-student  movable 
tables.  These  will  be  used  for  all  the  regular  class  work,  plus 
certain  types  of  experimental  work.  Since  these  tables  are  30 
inches  high,  they  are  also  ideal  for  such  types  of  work  as  the 
use  of  the  microscope. 

The  corridor  wall  is  arranged  for  a  number  of  activities.  A  [ 
focal  point  in  this  part  of  the  room  is  the  provision  for  several  j 
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types  of  displays.  One  display  unit  opens  both  to  the  corridor 
and  to  the  room.  Since  it  will  be  provided  with  all  services,  it 
will  lend  itself  to  rather  elaborate  as  well  as  simple  displays  of 
projects.  In  addition  there  is  space  for  displays  on  bulletin 
boards,  peg  boards,  and  shelving.  This  is  necessary,  since  all  the 
sciences  will  be  taught  in  this  room. 

Every  science  room  needs  a  library  unit.  The  teacher  and  stu- 
dents will  be  collecting  free  and  inexpensive  publications.  These 
are  of  little  value  unless  an  area  is  provided  for  the  display  and 
storage  of  these  items.  Combining  this  unit  with  the  display 
units  will  not  only  provide  a  good  working  arrangement  but  will 
also  add  beauty  to  the  room. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  discussion  on  the 
value  of  the  storage  wall,  sliding  chalkboard,  motion  picture  and 
TV  screen,  special  project  area,  storage  and  dark  room.  Here  it 
is  well  to  point  out  briefly  the  special  provision  which  is  made  in 
the  storage-project  room  for  experimental  work  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  and  gifted  science  students.  If  used  properly  this 
space  will  enable  a  teacher  to  progress  from  a  mediocre  one  to 
that  of  a  master  teacher.  Here  is  a  place  where  he  can  try  out 
some  of  his  ideas,  engage  in  research  work  he  desires  and  thus 
be  a  living  example  to  his  students  of  the  interest  and  importance 
of  scientific  work. 

Renovations 

Most  renovations  are  difficult.  The  reasons  for  this  are  ob- 
vious: an  old  building,  water  supplies  far-removed,  inadequate 
floor  space,  unusual  arrangement  of  floor  space,  and  the  actual 
work  of  tearing  out  and  replacement.  All  of  these  factors  add  to 
the  increased  cost  to  provide  adequate  facilities.  In  cases  where 
a  new  addition  is  to  be  made  to  an  existing  school  plant  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  including  science  facilities  in 
the  new  structure.  In  many  cases  this  cannot  be  done  and  thus 
there  is  no  choice  except  to  renovate. 

A  first  step  to  take  in  a  renovation  project  is  to  survey  the 
entire  school  plant  to  find  the  most  suitable  space.  Quite  often 
one  will  be  surprised  at  the  space  he  will  find.  For  example,  in 
one  county  new  cafeterias  were  being  built  at  several  of  the 
schools.  When  the  old  cafeteria  space  was  examined,  it  was  found 
to  be  an  excellent  choice  for  the  science  department.  In  another 
case,  a  new  vocational  building  was  constructed  and  the  space 
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formerly  occupied  by  the  home  economics  department  was  found 
to  be  satisfactory  for  a  science  department.  In  still  another  case, 
an  oversized  room  with  a  smaller  adjacent  room  was  renovated 
to  make  a  very  satisfactory  department.  In  a  few  cases,  it  has 
been  possible  to  tear  out  the  partition  between  two  rooms  and 
thus  obtain  more  adequate  space.  Finally,  some  schools  have 
been  able  to  provide  additional  facilities  in  the  room  now  being 
used  for  science. 

In  practically  all  of  the  renovations,  the  schools  have  found 
that  they  have  been  able  to  use  many  of  the  ideas  that  are  incor- 
porated in  modern  departments.  For  example,  extensive  use  has 
been  made  of  perimeter  type  of  furniture.  The  use  of  this  type 
of  furniture  has  solved  many  of  the  problems  of  plumbing.  An- 
other unit  which  has  been  used  successfully  has  been  the  com- 
bination demonstration  desk  and  student  work  unit.  This  unit 
is  approximately  12  feet  long  and  has  a  top  sink  at  each  end.  In 
addition  to  being  used  for  demonstrations,  it  will  also  accommo- 
date three  students  at  each  end. 

A  further  attack  on  the  problem  is  provided  by  the  construc- 
tion of  some  of  the  furniture  to  be  used.  In  many  cases,  the 
custom-made  units  will  not  fit  the  particular  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion. A  good  cabinet  maker  on  the  maintenance  staff  will  usually 
be  able  to  design  and  build  a  unit  which  will  fit  the  space  avail- 
able. Suggestions  can  be  secured  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  secret  of  successful  renovations  is  ingenuity  and  careful 
planning.  No  set  pattern  can  be  formulated  into  which  the  reno- 
vation will  fall.  All  will  be  different.  This  is  a  challenge  to  all  of 
those  concerned,  but  an  answer  can  usually  be  found.  The  illus- 
trations on  the  following  pages  show  some  of  the  solutions  that 
individual  schools  have  found  for  their  particular  problems. 
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All-Science  Room 

(See  key  on  next  page) 
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Room  No.  1 

ALL-SCIENCE  ROOM 

1.  Storage  Unit,  7'-0"  high 

2.  Storage  Unit,  7'-0"  high, 
with  inset  for  motion  pic- 
ture screen  or  TV  re- 
ceiver 

3.  Sliding  Chalkboard  in 
three  sections 

4.  Four-student  Work  Ta- 
ble, 37"  high 

5.  Demonstration  Desk,  37" 
high 

6.  Bulletin  Board 

7.  Two-student  Table,  30" 
high,  movable 

8.  Display  Unit  in  corridor 

9.  Library  Unit,  48"  high, 
with  pegboard  above 

10.  Display  Unit  for  biologi- 
cal and  physical  sciences 

11.  Storage  Unit,  7'-0"  high 

12.  Work  Counter,  37"  high, 
with  storage  beneath  and 
display  above 


Room  No.  2 

STORAGE-PROJECT  ROOM 

1.  Work  Counter,  37"  high, 
with  storage  beneath 

2.  Filing  Unit  for  teacher 

3.  Storage  Unit,  locked, 
7-0"  high 

4.  Storage  Unit,  open  shelv- 
ing, 7'-0"  high 

5.  Teacher's  desk 


Room  No.  3 
DARK  ROOM 

1.  Work  Counter,  37"  high, 
with  sink 

2.  Work  Counter,  37"  high, 
with  storage  beneath 

3.  Storage  Unit,  locked, 
7-0"  high 


Plate  Number  One 
Renovation 


Room  No.  1 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  C  R  & 
LAB 

1.  Counter  Work  Space  with 
storage,  37"  high 

2.  Four-student  Work  Desk, 
37"  high 

3.  Bulletin  Board 

4.  Demonstration  Desk  and 
Student  Work  Area,  37" 
high 

5.  Storage  Wall  Partition 
with  sliding  chalkboard 


Room  No.  2 

STORAGE-PROJECT  ROOM  I 

1.  Work  Counter,  37"  high, 
with  storage  beneath 

2.  Storage  Unit  for  chemi-  • 
cals,  7'-0"  high 

Room  No.  3 
DARK  ROOM 

1.  Darkroom  Desk,  37"  high 

2.  Work  Table,  37"  high 
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Plate  Number  Two 
Renovation 


Room  No.  1 
MULTI-PURPOSE 
1    SCIENCE  ROOM 
!  1.  Chalkboard 
2.   Counter  Work  Space,  37" 
high  with  storage  beneath 
1  3.  Demonstration  Desk  and 
Student  Work  Table,  37" 
high 

4.  Two-student  Tables,  mov- 
able, 30"  high 

5.  Library  Shelving,  48" 
high  with  bulletin  board 
above 


Room  No.  2 

STORAGE-PROJECT  ROOM 

1.  Storage  shelving,  48" 
high 

2.  Physics  Table,  30"  high, 
movable 

3.  Storage  Shelving,  7-0" 
high,  with  one  5'-0"  sec- 
tion locked. 

4.  Counter  Work  Space,  37" 
high,  storage  beneath 

Room  No.  3 
STORAGE  ROOM 
1.   Storage  Shelving,  7'-0" 
high 
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Plate  Number  Three 
Renovation 


Room  No.  1 

ALL-PURPOSE  SCIENCE 
ROOM 

1.  Display  Unit  for  Physi- 
cal Sciences 

2.  Library  Unit  with  ad- 
justable shelves 

3.  Display  Unit  for  biologi- 
science 

4.  Two-student  Tables,  30" 
high,  movable 

5.  Chalkboard 

6.  Pegboard 

7.  Work  Counter,  37"  high, 
with  storage  beneath 

8.  Demonstration  Desk  and 
Student  Work  area,  37" 
high 

9.  Storage  Unit,  7-0"  high 

Room  No.  2 
DARK  ROOM 
1.   Work  Counter  with  sink, 
37"  high 


Room  No.  3 

TEACHER-CONFERENCE 
ROOM 

1.  Chalk  Board 

2.  Table,  30"  high 
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CHAPTER  7— SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SCIENCE 

•  Uniqueness  of  Science 

•  Problem  of  Providing  Supplies  and  Equipment 

•  Basic  Considerations  for  Determining  Needs 

•  A  First  Step  in  Preparing  an  Order 

•  Hints  on  Ordering 

•  Source  of  Funds 

•  State  Contract 

•  Time  of  Year  to  Place  Orders 

•  Supplies  From  Local  Sources 

•  Types  of  Reagents 

•  Direction  for  Preparing  Certain  Solutions 

•  Other  Sources 


Supplies  ond  Equipment  for  Science 


Uniqueness  of  Science 

Science  may  be  considered  as  a  unique  subject  in  the  high 
school  curriculum — this  uniqueness  arising  from  the  variety  of 
materials  which  are  necessary  for  effective  teaching  of  the 
various  courses.  The  usual  materials,  such  as  pencils,  paper,  . 
chalkboards,  bulletin  board  and  textbooks,  are  needed  as  they 
are  in  other  courses ;  but  in  addition,  special  items  are  necessary 
if  science  teaching  has  meaningful  experiences.  In  all  science 
courses,  observation  and  experiment  are  basic  to  good  instruc-  • 
tion ;  and  these  functions  cannot  be  carried  on  unless  proper 
supplies  and  equipment  are  available  to  students  and  teachers. i. 
In  situations  where  little  or  no  provision  is  made  for  these  physi-u 
cal  facilities,  usually  where  the  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  if 
science  has  not  been  developed,  the  students  are  exposed  fori) 
the  major  portion  of  the  school  year  to  a  "read-about  talk- 
about"  curriculum.  Students  in  these  unfortunate  surroundings 
are  being  robbed  of  experiences  which  could  have  a  pronounced 
effect  on  their  lives.  In  addition,  they  are  missing  the  thrills 
and  excitement  of  discovering  new  things  about  their  environ- 
ment through  well-planned  investigations. 

Problems  of  Providing  Supplies  and  Equipment 

There  should  be  little  need  to  argue  the  case  for  experimenta' 
work  and  the  need  for  supplies ;  the  impact  of  scientific  develop- 
ments on  present  day  living  should  convince  everyone  of  thei 
importance  of  adequate  supplies  for  experimentation.  Never 
theless,  many  schools  still  do  not  have  even  the  barest  essentials  J 
for  the  work  of  science  students.  Why  do  these  conditions  exisi 
in  the  mid-twentieth  century?  One  of  the  important  reasons  i: 
the  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  Another  factor  is  the  lack  of  initia 
tive  on  the  part  of  those  involved.  A  third  factor  is  the  lack  o 
understanding  of  what  is  needed  in  a  modern  science  depart 
ment.  It  might  appear  to  some  that  answers  to  these  problem 
can  be  found  easily,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Some  of  the  equip 
ment  for  science  departments,  e.g.  microprojectors,  vacuur 
pumps,  and  radio  receivers,  are  expensive ;  smaller  schools  hav 
difficulty  finding  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  purchas 

such  equipment.  If  the  value  of  experimental  work  is  not  realizec 

■ 
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this  lack  of  science  equipment  cannot  be  remedied  overnight. 
Knowing  what  to  purchase  requires  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  subject  being  taught;  this  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  Another  factor  which  aggravates  the  entire  prob- 
lem is  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  turn- 
over of  science  teachers.  It  is  a  most  difficult  job  to  develop  a 
good  science  department  in  one  year,  or  even  during  a  two-  or 
three-year  period.  If  there  is  a  change  of  teachers  every  year  or 
two,  the  provision  of  supplies  does  not  become  a  continuous 
operation ;  and  so  the  department  fails  to  make  substantial 
progress.  In  unusual  cases,  a  department  might  use  a  piece  of 
equipment  only  occasionally,  thus  resulting  in  a  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  that  special  equipment. 

Basic  Considerations  for  Determining  Needs 

Before  a  decision  can  be  reached  on  what  items  to  order  for 
the  science  department,  the  program  for  the  science  courses  must 
be  planned.  Decisions  must  be  made  as  to  what  units  of  work 
are  to  be  given,  as  to  what  the  experimental  work  will  be  for 
each  unit.  In  all  science  courses  there  are  certain  basic  units  of 
work  which  will  be  studied  by  all  students.  On  the  other  hand 
there  will  be  some  phases  of  work  which  one  teacher  will  stress, 
whereas  another  teacher  will  place  emphasis  on  a  different 
aspect  of  the  topic.  This  is  as  it  should  be  because  teachers  vary 
in  their  scientific  backgrounds  and  special  interests.  Also,  prob- 
lems proposed  by  different  science  classes  will  cover  a  wide 
range  of  topics.  But  this  brings  out  the  fact  that  items  of  equip- 
ment vary  from  school  to  school. 

Before  an  order  for  science  supplies  is  developed,  a  careful 
inventory  should  be  made.  In  the  larger  high  schools,  the  num- 
ber of  items  will  run  into  the  hundreds.  A  teacher  cannot  keep 
in  mind  the  condition  of  each  item  and  how  much  or  how  many 
there  are  of  each.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  handle  this 
matter  is  to  keep  a  card  file  on  each  item.  A  card  that  is  4  in. 
x  6  in.  in  size  is  suitable  to  carry  the  name  of  the  item,  classifi- 
cation, the  quantity,  and  the  cost.  It  may  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  science  teacher  to  have  the  cards  organized  in  broad 
areas,  such  as  General  Laboratory  Supplies,  Biological  Mate- 
rials, Physics  Apparatus  and  Chemicals,  and  within  such  divi- 
sions the  cards  may  be  arranged  alphabetically.  Such  an  inven- 
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tory  should  be  kept  up-to-date,  new  entries  being  provided  as 
the  stock  is  replenished.  Before  purchases  are  made,  this  inven- 
tory should  be  consulted. 

A  First  Step  in  Preparing  an  Order 

First  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recent  catalogs  from  a  num- 
ber of  firms  which  sell  scientific  supplies  and  equipment.  Having 
these  catalogs  available  will  enable  a  teacher  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  item,  its  cost,  and  its  catalog  number. 
Otherwise,  a  science  teacher  will  be  "working  in  the  dark", 
especially  a  beginning  teacher  who  has  had  little  experience 
with  ordering. 

The  teacher  may  save  many  hours  of  work  by  using  prepared 
order  forms.  Four  of  these  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  section: 
(1)  General  Laboratory  Supplies;  (2)  Biological  Materials;  (3) 
Physics  Apparatus;  (4)  Chemicals.  Many  supply  houses  are 
organized  on  the  basis  of  these  classifications.  For  example,  one 
supply  house  might  handle  only  general  laboratory  supplies  and 
chemicals;  another  might  handle  only  biological  supplies  and 
chemicals;  while  still  another  might  stock  all  the  items  in  the 
four  classifications.  Setting  up  the  forms  in  this  manner  makes  it 
possible  to  place  an  item  on  a  particular  order  form  and  it  is  not 
repeated  on  another  one.  There  are  advantages  in  having  an  item 
listed  at  only  one  place. 

If  a  school  wishes  to  use  these  order  forms,  it  is  encouraged  I 
to  do  so.  Better  still,  all  of  the  science  teachers  in  an  administra- 
tive unit  might  take  as  a  project  the  development  of  order 
forms  for  the  unit,  using  the  suggested  ones  as  a  basis  for  their 
work  if  they  so  desire. 

Hints  on  Ordering 

Close  examination  of  the  order  forms  given  here  will  reveal  in- 
formation which  should  enable  a  teacher  to  prepare  a  better  order. 
On  the  form  for  General  Laboratory  Supplies  one  will  notice 
under  "beakers"  that  the  number  of  beakers  per  carton  is  given ; 
there  are  12  per  carton  for  the  250  ml.  size  and  6  per  carton  for 
the  600  ml.  size.  If  a  school  will  order  by  carton  of  beakers 
instead  of  an  odd  number  such  as  31,  this  will  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  supply  house  and  will  decrease  the  chance  of  break- 
age. On  all  the  order  forms,  where  it  has  been  possible  to  pro- 
vide information  of  the  above  type,  it  has  been  done. 
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Source  of  Funds 


Before  a  teacher  can  complete  an  order,  he  must  know  how 
much  money  is  available.  At  the  present  time,  policies  vary 
considerably  in  the  State  as  to  how  much  money  can  be  spent  by 
a  school  and  as  to  how  the  funds  are  to  be  obtained.  In  one 
county,  a  dollar  per  student  in  each  high  school  is  placed  in  the 
budget  prepared  by  the  county  board  of  education.  In  some  units 
a  specific  sum  of  money,  e.g.  $150,  is  placed  in  the  budget  for 
each  school.  In  a  number  of  administrative  units,  no  funds  are 
allocated  in  the  budget  for  science  supplies;  in  these  cases  each 
individual  school  has  the  responsibility  for  obtaining  funds  for 
its  science  department.  In  a  majority  of  these  schools,  funds 
are  secured  by  charging  each  student  taking  science  a  fee. 
These  fees  vary  from  $0.25  to  $2.50.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
some  schools  where  no  special  effort  is  made  to  provide  funds  on 
a  yearly  basis  from  any  source. 

Since  conditions  vary  considerably  from  school  to  school,  no 
specific  plan  for  financing  the  science  department  is  presented 
in  this  bulletin.  However,  it  is  important  that  each  school  or 
each  administrative  unit,  place  in  the  budget  a  specific  amount 
for  science  supplies  and  equipment.  Experience  indicates  that  it 
will  take  at  least  $2.00  per  year  per  student  taking  science  to 
keep  a  department  in  good  working  condition  once  it  has  all  the 
basic  equipment. 

State  Contract 

In  North  Carolina  the  Purchase  and  Contract  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Administration  receives  bids  each  year  for 
science  supplies  and  equipment.  Contract  certification  Number 
334,  listing  companies  awarded  contracts,  covers  supplies  and 
equipment  not  only  for  high  school  science  departments  but  also 
for  all  State  institutions.  An  inspection  of  this  certification 
shows  that  high  schools  receive  sizeable  discounts  on  many 
items  which  they  order,  e.g.,  for  1957  two  companies  priced 
non-f ranchised  items  at  current  list  price  less  55  %  .  Since  many 
of  the  items  ordered  by  high  schools  are  non-franchised,  such 
as  ringstands,  one  can  easily  see  that  considerable  savings  are 
made  by  having  State  contracts. 

Contracts  are  renewed  each  year,  becoming  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 15.  A  copy  of  the  contract  certification  is  sent  to  each  super- 
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intendent,  thus  making  it  possible  for  all  schools  to  refer  to  it. 
If  a  high  school  wishes  to  have  a  copy  of  the  certification,  a 
request  should  be  made  to  the  Purchase  and  Contract  Division, 
Department  of  Administration,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Time  of  Year  to  Place  Orders 

Orders  for  science  supplies  for  a  particular  year  should  be 
completed  by  the  latter  part  of  the  next  preceding  school  year. 
This  will  enable  the  principal  of  the  school  or  the  superintendent 
of  the  school  unit,  to  process  all  orders  of  this  nature  prior  to 
June  15.  Instructions  as  to  the  time  the  materials  are  to  be 
shipped  and  to  whom  the  invoice  is  to  be  sent  should  be  clearly 
indicated  on  the  order  or  by  accompanying  letter.  If  orders  are 
mailed  by  June  15,  sufficient  time  will  be  given  for  supply  houses 
to  fill  the  orders  completely  without  any  back-ordering  and 
schools  will  receive  the  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  This  is  important  because  it  can  become  frustrating  if 
supplies  are  needed  in  October  and  are  not  received  until 
December. 

Supplies  From  Local  Sources 

Occasionally  during  the  school  year  the  science  teacher  will 
find  it  necessary  to  purchase  additional  items;  one  large  order 
placed  once  a  year  cannot  satisfy  all  the  needs.  When  a  biology 
class  plans  to  work  with  living  material,  such  as  protozoa  and 
amoeba,  an  order  will  have  to  be  made  a  few  days  before  the 
materials  are  needed  (some  of  these  materials  can  often  be  col- 
lected in  and  around  the  school  community).  If  items  such  as 
baking  powder,  corn  syrup,  saccharin,  sodium  bicarbonate  and 
sugar  are  needed,  they  can  be  found  at  the  grocery  store.  From 
the  five-and-ten-cent  store,  one  can  obtain  items  such  as  cello- 
phane, copper  wire,  friction  tape,  glue,  mirrors,  rubber  balloons, 
solder  and  tools.  Chemicals,  first-aid  materials  and  photographic 
supplies  can  be  purchased  at  drug  stores.  At  auto-salvage  shops 
one  can  get  batteries,  engines,  generators,  induction  coils,  mag- 
netos, safety  glass,  etc.  Additional  supplies  can  be  purchased 
at  camera  shops,  hardware  stores,  radio-repair  shops,  and  tin 
and  metal  shops.  All  these  sources,  in  addition  to  the  scientific 
supply  houses,  should  be  considered  when  supplies  are  needed. 
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Types  of  Reagents 

The  purest  chemicals  are  the  most  expensive.  If  a  chemical 
that  is  less  pure  will  serve  satisfactorily  in  an  experiment,  the 
school  should  purchase  this  grade  and  save  money.  The  abbrevia- 
tions on  the  labels  of  the  various  chemicals  indicate  their 
quality.  The  abbreviations  A.C.S.  refers  to  the  specifications  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society.  These  specifications  are  rigid 
and  indicate  chemicals  of  the  highest  quality.  CP.  is  the  abbrevi- 
ation for  chemically  pure.  However,  it  does  not  stipulate  the 
maximum  percentage  of  impurity  and  has  not  been  defined  for 
each  reagent.  The  term  "pure",  used  alone,  usually  specifies  a 
low  grade  of  reagent.  The  abbreviation  "tech"  refers  to  so-called 
"technical"  quality.  In  general,  such  reagents  are  of  a  rather 
low  grade  of  purity.  The  abbreviation  N.F.  refers  to  the  National 
Formulary,  which  lists  those  formulas  commonly  used  by  physi- 
cians and  druggists  but  gives  no  evaluation  or  approval.  U.S.F. 
refers  to  the  specifications  of  the  United  States  Pharmocopoeia. 
Such  reagents  are  of  sufficient  purity  for  druggists,  but  generally 
the  standards  are  not  as  high  as  those  of  the  A.C.S. 
Directions  for  Preparing  Certain  Solutions 

Many  of  the  special  solutions  commonly  used  in  the  laboratory 
can  be  purchased  from  scientific  supply  houses.  Instead  of  pur- 
chasing these  solutions,  it  is  suggested  that  they  be  prepared  in 
the  laboratory.  This  will  provide  a  learning  situation  for  students 
which  should  prove  to  be  valuable.  The  following  are  a  few  that 
can  be  prepared : 

Ammonium  Molybdate  N :  dissolve  88.3  grams  of  solid  ammo- 
i  nium  molybdate  in  100  cc.  of  6  N  ammonium  hydroxide.  Add  240 
i  grams  of  solid  ammonium  nitrate  and  dilute  to  one  liter. 

Benedicts  qualitative  (for  glucose)  :  dissolve  173  grams  of 
5  sodium  citrate  and  100  grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  in 
\  about  600  cc.  of  water.  Dissolve  17.3  grams  of  crystalized  copper 
j sulfate  in  water  and  add  this  solution  to  the  citrate-carbonate 
!  solution  with  constant  stirring  and  sufficient  water  to  make  a 
liter  of  solution. 

Fehling's  solution  (sugar  detection  and  estimation)  :  (a)  cop- 
per sulfate  solution :  dissolve  35  grams  of  hydrated  copper  sulfate 
in  water  and  dilute  to  500  cc;  (b)  alkaline  tartrate  solution: 
|  dissolve  173  grams  of  rochelle  salts  and  125  grams  of  potassium 
hydroxide  in  water  and  dilute  to  500  cc.  Equal  volumes  of  the 
two  solutions  are  mixed  just  prior  to  use. 
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Methyl  orange  (indicator)  :  dissolve  1  gram  of  methyl  orange 
in  a  liter  of  water. 

Methyl  red  (indicator)  :  dissolve  2  grams  of  methyl  red  in  a 
liter  of  alcohol. 

Phenolphthalein  solution  (indicator)  :  dissolve  1  gram  of  phe- 
nolphthalein  in  50  cc.  of  alcohol  and  add  50  cc.  of  water. 

Other  Sources 

This  section  of  the  Bulletin  should  provide  some  of  the  answers 
to  important  questions.  All  of  the  information  teachers  need  for 
proper  ordering  cannot  be  given.  Other  sources  which  the 
teacher  should  use  are:  college  biologists,  chemists  and  physi- 
cists, textbooks,  laboratory  manuals,  magazines  such  as  The 
Science  Teacher,  scientifically  trained  persons  in  the  community, 
and  other  science  teachers. 

ORDER  FOR  SUGGESTED  GENERAL  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

From:  Name  of  School-  

Address  of  School  

Name  of  County  

To:  Name  of  Company  

Address  of  Company  . 

State  Contract  No.  334 

Charge  to:  Ship  to:  


Quantity    Catalog  Unit  Total 

Desired      Number  Description  Price  Price 

    Apron,  Laboratory,  medium 

weight  rubberized  cloth;  per 

per  dozen  $  $  

.  Asbestos  boards,  squares,  4  inch  

 Balance,  analytical,  for  student 

use,  capacity  200  g.,  sensitivity 
1/10  mg.  complete  with  two  10 

mg.  riders     

Balance,  Harvard  Trip,  double 
beam,  round  stainless  steel 
plates,  cap.  210  g.  sensitivity 

1/10  gram.  - 

Balance,  triple  beam,  stainless 
steel,  capacity  610  grams,  sen- 
sitivity 0.05  gram.     - 

 Auxiliary  weights,  500  g.,  for 

use  with  above 

 Auxiliary  weights,  1000  gms  for 

use  with  above  
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Quantity    Catalog-  Unit  Total 
Desired      Number                     Description                     Price  Price 
Balance,  triple  beam,  stainless 
steel,  cap.  Ill  g.,  sensitivity 
1/100  gram.                               $  -  $— 
  Balance   weights,  semi-analyti- 
cal, from  1  mg.  to  100  g. 

 Barometer,  Mercurial,  improved 

design 

 .  Barometer,  Taylor,  Aneriod 

_  _  Beakers,  Griffin  Low  form,  with 
lip,  "Pyrex",  Capacity  250  ml., 
12  per  carton,  order  per  carton 
or  per  case 

Beakers,  Griffin  low  form,  with 
lip,  "Pyrex"  Cap.  600  ml.,  6  per 
ctn.,   order  per   carton   or  per 

case  

  Beakers,  Griffin  low  form,  with 

lip,  "Pyrex"  cap.  1000  ml.,  6  per 

ctn.,  order  per  carton  or  per  case  

 Beaker  tongs 

.  Beaker  Covers,  watch  glasses, 

diameter  75  mm.  order  per  dozen 

or  per  gross 

 Bottles,  narrow  mouth,  with  black 

plastic   screw   cap,   capacity  8 

ounces,  order  per  dozen  or  per 

case.  72  per  case 
-  .  Bottles,  narrow  mouth,  with  black 

plastic  screw  cap,  capacity  16 

ounces,  72  per  case.  Order  by 

dozen  or  by  case.  

.  Bottles,   wide   mouth,    of  flint 

glass,  machine  made.  Capacity 
8  ounces.  72  per  case.  Order  by 

dozen  or  by  case.  . 

  Bottles,   wide   mouth,    of  flint 

glass,  machine  made.  Capacity 
16  ounces.  72  per  case.  Order  by 

dozen  or  by  case.  

  Bottles,  Dropping,  Plastic  screw 

cap,  capacity  15  ml.  Order  by 

dozen  or  by  gross.  

  Bottles,  Reagent,  Relief  letter- 
ed, narrow  mouth,  capacity  8 
ounces.  Acetic  acid;  Acetic  acid, 
dilute;  Ammonium  hydroxide, 
dil;  Ammonium  hydroxide,  con.; 
Hydrochloric  acid,  con;  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  dil.;  Nitric  Acid, 
con.;  Nitric  acid,  dil.;  Potassium 
hydroxide;  Sodium  hydroxide; 
sulphuric  acid,  con.;  sulphuric- 
acid,  dil.  Order  by  dozen  assort- 
ed 

   Bottles,  washing,  "Pyrex"  brand, 

capacity  500  ml.    -  

   Brush,  test  tube,  puff-tuft,  for 

%    inch  dia,   tubes.   Order  by 

dozen  or  by  gross  -  

  .  .    Brush,  burette     
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Quantity  Catalog- 
Desired       Number  Description 

 Burettes,    white    line,  without 

stopcock,  cap.  50  ml. 
  Burettes,  White  line,  with  stop- 
cock, capacity  50  ml. 

  Burner,     Bunsen,    for  bottled 

gases 

 Burner,    Bunsen,    with  P.G.E. 

Top,  for  all  bottled  gases 

 .    Burner,   Tirril   Type,  all-brass. 

For  all  gases 
 Burner,  Fisher,  High  Tempera- 
ture, for  all  gases 

  Burner,  tip,  wing  tops,  V2  inch 

diam. 

 Burner  tip,  wing  top,  for  P.G.E. 

top  burners 

 .    Burner,  Alcohol  lamps,  cap.  120 

ml.,  diameter  of  burner  tube,  12 
ml. 

  Chart,   Atomic,   Hubbard,  Wall 

size 

    Chart,  metric,  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards, wall  size 

 —  .    Clamps,  Utility,  Castaloy,  with 

asbestos  sleeves.  For  diameter 
up  to  IV2  inches. 

 Clamps,  burettes,  for  diameter 

up  to  I-IV2  inches 

    Clamp,  double  burette  holder. 

.  Clamp,  Stoddard,  test  tube 

 Clamps,   Mohr  Pinchcocks,  flat 

jaws,  for  tubing  up  to  %  inches 
in  diameter.  S-V2" 

 .    Clamps,   Hoffman   Screw  Com- 
pressors, Open  side,  size  of  open- 
ing V3  x  1  inch 
 .   .    Combustion  Boats,  Coors,  Por- 
celain, Glazed  size  No.  1 

   .    Combustion    tubes,    open  ends, 

"Pyrex"  brand  ignition  tube, 
length  300  mm 

   .    Condensers,  Liebig,  with  rubber 

stopper  connections,  length  of 
jacket  2"0  inches 

  Condensers,    Liebig,  Separable, 

with  plastic  screw  thread  con- 
nectors, length  of  jacket  20 
inches 

   .    Corks,    XXX    Quality,  regular 

length  assorted.  Bag  of  100 

    Cork    Borers,    with  individual 

Handles,  brass,  6  in  set 

  Crucibles,  Coors  Porcelain,  high 

form,  size  No.  0 
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Quantity  Catalog 

Desired       Number  Description 

 .    .  .    Covers,  Coors  Porcelain,  for  size 

No.  0  ! 
   .    Cylinders,  Hydrometer  jars,  with 

pourout  height  12  inches  x  I-V2 

inches  O.D. 
 .    Cylinders,  double  graduated, 

white  line,  capacity  25  ml 
  Cylinders,  double  graduated, 

white  line,  capacity  100  ml. 
 .   .    Cylinders,  double  graduated, 

white  line,  capacity  250  ml. 
   .    Cylinders,  double  graduated, 

white  line,  capacity  1000  ml. 
    Dishes,  evaporating,  regular 

form,  Coors  porcelain,  size  No.  0 

=     Files,  Triangular,  length  5  inches 

    Filter  paper,  qualitative,  smooth 

surface,  dia.  11  cm. 
 .  Filter  pump 

;     Fire  extinguishers,   Carbon  di- 

oxide type  Size  2 

 .   .    First  aid  cabinet 

    Flasks,  boiling  flat  bottom,  vial 

mouth,  "Pvrex"  brand  cap.  500 
ml. 

  Flasks,  distilling,  "Pyrex"  brand 

cap.  500  ml. 

    Flasks,     Erlenmeyer,  "Pyrex" 

brand,  cap.  250  ml. 

    Flasks,   volumetric   white  line, 

with  stoppers,  cap.  1000  ml. 

    Funnels,  short  stem,  "58",  di- 
ameter 65  mm 
 .    Funnels,   long   stem,   "58",  di- 
ameter 65  mm. 

    Funnels,    separatory,  globe- 

shape,  cap.  125  ml. 

  Funnel  tube,  thistle  top,  length 

of  stem  300  mm 

    Funnel  tubes,  thistle  top,  "Py- 
rex" brand  dia.  of  stem  5%  mm 

   Kipp  Generator,  500  ml. 

   Glass  Cutter 

   Glass  Tubing,  soft  6  mm. 

  .   Glass  Stirring  Rods,  150  mm. 

  Glass  Wool,  Pyrex 

    Jars,  waste,  glazed  stoneware,  2 

gallon 

    Jar  Cover,  for  waste  jar,  2  gal- 
lon 

 .  . —  .    Labels,    gummed,  rectangular, 

size  261 

   Measure,  meter  stick 


Quantity  Catalog 

Desired       Number  Description 
 ■     Mortar  &  pestle,  Coors  Porce- 
lain, size  No.  0,  7  cm. 

 :  Dressing,  Laboratory  table  top, 

acid-alkali  resistant,  black,  #1  & 
#2  1  gal.  of  each  is  supplied 

  Paint,  Laboratory,  per  gallon 

  .  .   Pipette,  measuring,  white  line, 

10  ml 

 .    Plate,  glass,  square,  100  mm. 

    Plate,  Cobalt  Glass,  square  2  x 

2" 

  Wire,  platinum,  24  gauge 

 .  Retort,  stoppered,  Pyrex,  250  ml. 

 Rubber  stoppers,  solid,  assorted 

sizes  3-7 

  Rubber  stoppers,  1-hole,  assorted 

sizes  3-7 

 Rubber  stoppers,  2-hole,  assorted 

sizes  3-7 

 Rubber  tubing,  red,  medium  wall 

3/16"  I.D. 

 Rubber  tubing,  red,  medium  wall 

3/8"  I.D. 

 .    Plastic    Tubing,    Tygon  3/16" 

I.D. 

 Plastic  Tubing,  Tygon  %"  I.D. 

 .    Spatula,  Coors  Porcelain,  Size  2 

  Splints,  Wood,  bundle  of  100 

   .   Spoon,  deflagrating,  iron 

    Spoon,  dispensing,  plastic,  per 

dozen 

    Support,  rectangular  base,  with 

rings,  medium 

  Support,  test  tube,  12-tube 

    Test   paper,    Litmus,    Blue,  in 

vials 

    Test  paper,  Litmus,  Red,  in  vials 

    Test   paper,   Lead    Acetate,  in 

vials 

    Test  paper,  Turmeric,  in  vials 

    pH  Test  Paper,  Hydrion  Dispen- 
ser 

__    pH  Test  Paper,  Refills,  Type  A 

  pH  Test  Paper,  Refills,  Type  B 

    Test  tubes,  chemical,  with  lip  6" 

x  %" 

    Test  tubes,  chemical,  Pyrex,  w/ 

lip  6"  x  %" 

    Test  tubes,  chemical,  with  lip 

8"  x  1" 

_  _    _____  Test  tubes,  chemical,  Pyrex,  with 

lip  8"  x  1" 


Catalog  Unit  Total 
Number  Description  Price  Price 
  Thermometer,  centigrade,  -10  to 

110  $  $  

  Thermometer,  Fahrenheit,  0  to 

220  

 Thermometer,  double  scale, 

-10  to  110  C 

10  to  220  F     

  Tongs,  crucible,  brass    

  Triangles,  iron  wire,  pipe  stem, 

2"  

  Trough,  pneumatic,  galvanized 

iron,  10"  .  

 Water  bath,  tinned  copper,  5" 

diameter  .  

 Wire  gauze  square,  asbestos  cen- 
ter, 5"  x  5"  


ORDER  FOR  SUGGESTED  BIOLOGICAL  SUPPLIES 

From:    Name  of  School  

Address  of  School   

Name  of  County   

To:        Name  of  Company   

Address  of  Company   

State  Contract  No.  334 

Charge  to:    Ship  to:   


I.    Living  Material.    Order  for  class  of  25,  50,  75  or  100  students 


Amoeba  proteus.  Typical  exam- 
ple of  the  Class  Sarcodina.  Pro- 
toplasm naked,  several  vacuoles.  $   $. 

Paramaeium  multimicronunclea- 
tum.  A  typical  example  of  the 
Class  Ciliata.  Has  one  large 
macronucleus  and  several  small- 
er micronuclei. 

Conjugating  paramecia  (Para- 
mecium bursaria.)  Has  a  distinct 
green  color  due  to  presence  of 
alga.  Culture  contains  opposite 
mating  types.  .  .   . 

Euglena.  Typical  example  of  the 
Class  Mastigophora.  Has  both 
plant  and  animal  characteristics.  .   . 
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  Stentor.  Another  example  of  the 

ciliate  protozoa.  Large  enough 

to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.         $  $  . 

  Volvox.  Consists  of  many  unicel- 
lular organisms  joined  together 

in  colonial  form.  I 

  Brown  Hydra.  Excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  Phylum  Coelenterata.  

 Brown  Planaria.  Excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  Phylum.  Platyhel- 
minthes.  Good  specimen  to  dem- 
onstrate re-generation. 

  Vinegar   Eel.   Example   of  the 

Phylum  Nemathelminthes.  A 
Nematode. 

 Spirogyra.  Good  example  of  the 

green   algae.    Has   a  spiraling 
ribbon-like  chloroplast. 

Additional  listing  of  organisms  which  can  be  used  to  supplement  the  above 
basic  list. 

  Vorticella.  Stalk  contracts  when 

specimen  is  disturbed.  

  Rotifers.  Examples  of  common 

water  organisms.  

 .   Daphnia.  Used  for  feeding  hy- 
dra, small  fish,  and  many  other 

laboratory  organisms.   .   

 .  .  .   Tenebrio.     Meal-worm  larvae. 

Good     insect    to  demonstrate 

metamorphosis  of  larvae  to  pu- 
pae to  adults.  

  Drosophila  Cultures.  These  are 

the  fruit  flies  used  in  the  study 

of   Genetics.    Wild    Type  with 

"normal"  characters  as  basic. 

II.    Bacteria  and  Fungi  Cultures.  All  are  non-pathogenic.  Order  per  culture 

 .    Physarum  polycephalum.  Grown 

in  test  tubes  on  agar.  Excellent 
for  study  of  streaming  of  pro- 
toplasm. 

 .  .    Antibiosis.  Set  of  two  cultures 

supplied.  A  member  of  the  Bacil- 
lus subtilis  group  and  Sarcina 
subflava  are  used. 

    Sarcina  flava.  Non-motile,  gram 

positive  spheres  occuring  in 
packets  of  sixteen  to  thirty-two 
cells.  Aerobic.  Produces  yellow 
pigment. 

  Chromobacterium  violaceum. 

Motile,  gramnegative  rods.  Aero- 
bic, facultative.  Produces  violet 
pigment. 
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   Sarcina  lutea.  Non-motile,  gram- 
positive  spheres.  Individuals  ar- 
ranged    in    packets.  Aerobic. 

Produces  yellow  pigment.  $   $  

   Serratia  marcescens.  Short,  mo- 

tiel,  gram-negative  rods.  Aero- 
bic,   facultative,    produces  red 

pigment.     

III.    Aquaria  and  Terraria. 

    Plants  and  Animals  for  medium 

size  aquarium     

  Aquarium,  6  gal.,  with  cover    .  

  Aquarium,  10  gal.,  with  cover        .  .  .  

   Plants  and  animals  for  medium 

size  bog  terrarium.  .  

  Terrarium,  10"  wide  x  18"  long 

x  15V2"  high  .   

  Terrarium,  12"  wide  x  20"  long 

x  18  V2"  high    .  

   .    Aquarium  cement.  Order  per  one 

pound  can    

  Aquarium  nets.  Four  inches  in 

diameter,  strong  wire  handle,  14 

inches  long.  


IV.    Culture  Materials 


Sterile  Agar  Slants.  For  schools 
without  autoclave  or  sterilizer. 
Order  per  dozen 
Sterile  Tubes  of  Agar  for  pour- 
ing plates.  Useful  for  individual 
student  projects.  Order  per 
dozen. 

Sterile  Agar  Plates  (agar  in  Py- 
rex  Petri  dishes).  For  those  who 
have  no  means  of  sterilizing 
plates  once  they  are  poured.  Or- 
der per  dozen. 

Agar  Plate  Service.  Schools  mail 
Petri  dishes  and  sterile  agar 
plates  will  be  prepared.  Order 
per  dozen. 

Wheat  seed  (preheated).  Used 
in  media  for  protozoa,  turbel- 
laria,  etc.  Order  per  oz. 
Timothy  Hay  (preheated  or  not, 
as  desired).  Used  separately  or 
in  conjugation  with  wheat  in 
media  for  protozoa.  Order  per 
ounce. 

Fishmeal.  Excellent  for  cultiva- 
tion of  Volvox,  Spirogyra,  and 
many  other  algae.  Order  per 
ounce. 
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  Commercial  Fertilizer.  For  cul- 
tivation of  various  algae.  Order 

per  ounce.  $  $  

    Sheep  Manure.  Often  used  for 

Daphnia    culture.    Order  per 

ounce.     

    Drosophila    Medium  (Sterile). 

Ready  to  use  in  small  culture 

jars.  Order  per  jar.   .  

  .   Culture  Medium  Materials  Set. 

From  these  materials  Media  can 
be  prepared  in  which  a  wide 
variety  of  protozoa,  algae,  water 
molds,  and  invertebrates  can  be 

cultured.  Order  per  set.     

V.    Instruments  and  apparatus  for  use  in  bacteriology  as  well  as  other 
routine  culture  work. 


Dissecting  Scissors.  Student 
quality,  41/£"  nickel  plated.  Or- 
der per  dozen. 

Dissecting  Forceps.  Pointed  tips, 
41/£".  Order  per  dozen. 
Scalpel,  Student  Grade.  All  steel, 
IV2"  blade.  Order  per  dozen. 
Teasing  Needles.  Wooden  handle, 
6",  straight  points.  Order  per 
dozen. 

Dropping  Pipette,  Straight  tip, 
4%".  Order  per  dozen. 

Dropping  Pipette,  Jumbo,  10". 
Order  per  dozen. 

Nichrome  Wire  Inoculating 
Loop.  8"  metal  handle  with  3" 
nichrome  wire,  25  gauge,  3  mm. 
loop.  Order  per  dozen. 

Tripod  Magnifier.  Ground  and 
polished  lenses  25mm.  diameter. 
Magnification  approximately 
10X. 

Cover  glasses,  Red  Label,  Non- 
corrosive,  squares,  18mm.(%"). 
Order  per  ounce. 

Micro  Slides,  Red  Label,  3x1 
inches.  Order  per  gross. 

Culture  Slides.  Thickness  about 
1.5mm.,  with  one  concavity  about 
15mm.  wide  and  .75mm.  deep. 
Size  3x1  inches.  Order  per 
dozen. 

Bacteriological  Plugging  Cotton, 
non-absorbent,  unbleached.  Or- 
der per  lb.  roll. 
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 Dishes,  Culture,  Petri,  Complete 

Units — Tops  and  Bottoms,  Pyrex 
Brand  Glass. 
 Stender  Dishes,  Low  Form.  Com- 
plete with  ground  glass  lids.  Size 
37  x  24%  mm.  Order  per  dozen. 

.   Culture  Jars,  Specimen  Dishes 

or  Finger  Bowls,  stacking  type. 
An  efficient  jar  for  use  in  cul- 
turing  amoeba  and  other  pro- 
tozoa. Has  many  other  uses. 
Size;  4V2"  x  2"  and  8"  x  3". 

  Methyl  Cellulose,  10%.  Used  for 

quieting  protozoans.  Order  per 
ounce. 

  Sterilizer,  Arnold,  Steam.  Made 

of  heavy  copper,  polished.  In- 
side dimensions  12%  x  10%. 
Side  door  pattern. 

.   Autoclave,  Low  Pressure,  Cast 

Aluminum  (pressure  cooker,  for 
steam  sterilization.  Capacity  16 
quarts. 

  Microscope.    2    objectives,  10X 

and  43X. 

_   High  Power  Stereoscopic  Binoc- 

ular Microscope.  Leitz  Prism 
Magnifer  with  a  magnification 
of  10  diameters.  This  covers  a 
16mm.  field  of  view,  and  has 
79mm.  working  distance. 

    Microprojector. 

    Sub-Stage    Lamp.    Moulded  of 

durable  Bakelite.  Has  all-rubber 
cord  and  Bakelite  plug. 

VI.    Chemicals,  Stains  and  Solutions 

    Acid  Picric,  saturated  aqueous 

solution  fixes  all  types  of  struc- 
tures, is  also  included  in  the 
formulae  of  some  fixing  solu- 
tions (Bouin's  fluid)  and  in  con- 
nective tissue  strains.  Order  per 
lb. 

    Alcohol,  Acid,  1%  hydrochloric 

acid  in  70%  alcohol  for  destain- 
ing  sections.  Order  per  2  lbs. 

    Alcohol-creosote-xylol,  a  clear- 
ing solution  especially  useful  in 
preparing  whole  mounts.  Used 
immediately  after  absolute  al- 
cohol. Order  per  2  lbs. 

  Borax-Carmine,    a  dependable 

and  well  known  stain,  widely 
used  in  preparation  of  whole 
mounts  and  for  staining  in  bulk. 
Order  per  lb. 


Quantity  Catalog  Unit  Total 
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  Bouin's  Fluid,  one  of  the  best 

known  general  fixatives.  It  keeps 

well,  fixes  rapidly  and  causes 

very  little  shrinkage.  Order  per 

2  lbs.  $  $  

    Canada    Balsam     (Neutral  in 

Xylol)  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  satisfactory  mounting 

media.  Order  per  4  ounces.  

 .    Creosote-X  y  1  o  1,    an  excellent 

clearing  fluid  for  whole  mounts. 
Specimens  do  not  become  brittle 
and  there  is  very  little  shrink- 
age. Order  per  2  lbs.  

.     Eosin,  aqueous  solution,  a  good 

dependable  cytoplasmic  stain, 
generally  used  as  a  counter  stain 

for  hematoxylin.  Order  per  lb.  

    Fast  Green,  a  beautiful,  rapid 

stain  generally  used  as  a  coun- 
terstain  for  carmine  in  prepara- 
tion  of  whole   mounts.  Borax. 

Order  per  4  ounces.     

    Glycerine    Jelly,    a  mounting 

medium  for  nematodes  and  other 

small  organisms.  Order  per  4  oz.    

   Hematoxylin,  Delafield's,  one  of 

the  oldest  and  most  satisfactory 
nuclear  stains.  May  be  used  for 
sections  or  for  staining  in  bulk. 

Order  per  1  lb.     

 ■    Hematoxylin,  Ehrlich's,  a  good 

preparation  similar  in  action  and 
appearance  to  Delafield's.  It  re- 
quires destaining,  and  according 
to  some  workers  gives  clearer 
differentiation  than  other  hema- 
toxylins. Order  per  lb.  .  

 .    Histowax  (Paraffin). 

5  lbs.  50-52°  C (Melting  point) 

5  lbs.  56-58°  C(Melting  point)  .    

    Iodine  Solution  (Lugol).  Slides 

are  passed  through  this  solution 
in  order  to  dissolve  the  mercuric 
chloride  crystals  which  are  de- 
posited by  fixing  solution  con- 
taining this  reagent.  Order  per 

lb.     

    Lithium  carbonate.  An  aqueous 

solution  used  to  blue  sections 
after  destaining  in  acid  alcohol. 
This  treatment  removes  all 
traces  of  acid  and  assures  per- 
manency of  staining.  Order  per 

2  lbs.  
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    Mayer's  albumen  fixative,  one  of 

the    most    useful    and  widely 

known  mixtures  for  attaching 

sections  to  slides.  Order  per  4  oz.  $   $  

    Parlodion,  used  in  place  of  col- 
lodion. A  thin  solution  in  ether- 
alcohol.  In  staining,  the  slides 
are  passed  into  this  solution 
from  absolute  alcohol,  a  thin 
membrane  is  formed  which  holds 
the  sections  on  slide  during  sub- 
sequent treatment.  Order  per  4 

oz.  

  Wright's  Stain,  one  of  the  best 

stains  for  floor  film.  All  blood 
elements  are  well  differentiated 
giving    an    excellent    field  for 

study.  Order  per  4  oz.  

    Zenker's  Fluid,  Stock  Solution. 

A  popular  fixative  used  especial- 
ly where  very  sharp  differentia- 
tion is  required.  From  5  to  7% 
acetic  acid  should  be  added  to 
stock  solution  immediately  be- 
fore use.  Order  per  2  lbs.  

VII.    Basic  and  Supplementary  Lists  of  Prepared  Slides 

 .    Basic  Slide  Set,  50  slides  

    Amphiuma  Liver,  sec.  For  study 

of  the  cell,  its  shape,  nucleus, 

etc.  The  large  size  of  the  cells 

with  the  cell  walls  stained  red, 

the  nuclei  blue  and  the  pigment 

spots  scattered  throughout  the 

section  recommend  this  slide  for 

study  of  cell  size  and  shape.  

    Simple  squamous  epithelium 

(cell  structure),  from  the  top- 
most layer  of  the  frog's  epider- 
mis. The  nuclei  are  stained  blue 
and  the  cytoplasm  red  with  the 

cell  walls  outlined  in  blue.   .  

    Amoeba    proteus,    w.m.  These 

specimens  are  large,  well-stained 
and  show  many  pseudopodia  and 

food  vocuoles.  

  Conjugating  paramecia  (Para- 
mecium caudatum),  w.m.  This  is 
typical  of  the  textbook  pictures 
and  also  shows  several  of  the 
conjugants  in  the  period  of  nu- 
clear reconstruction.  

- —     Paramecium  in  fission,  w.m.  On 

this  slide  the  animals  with  at 
least  five  stages  of  fission  repre- 
sented, are  mounted  in  order. 
Two  or  three  normal  paramecia 

are  also  present.     .  
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    Spirogyra.  Whole  mount  of  fila- 
mentous green  alga.  Nuclei  and 
spiral  chloroplasts  of  vegetative 
cells,  and  stages  in  sexual  repro- 
duction by  scalariform  conjuga- 
tion clearly  shown.  $   $  

  Volvox.  Whole  mount  of  green 

alga  with  spherical  colonies 
showing    daughter    colonies  in 

various  stages  of  development.  .  

    Bacteria     Type     slide.  Mixed 

smears  of  three  fundamental 
morphological  types  of  bacteria- 
bacillus,  coccus  and  spirillum.    .  

_     Rhizopus  nigricans,  bread  mold. 

Whole  mount  showing  rhizoids. 
sporangiophores,  sporangia  and 

zygotes.   .  

   Coprinus,  mushroom.  Cross-sec- 
tion of  pileus  and  gills,  showing 
hymenium  with  basidia  and  basi- 

diospores.     


Puccinia  graminis,  wheat  rust. 
Combination  slide  showing  all 
stages  of  life  cycle  of  wheat  rust 
on  respective  host  tissues:  uredi- 
nia,  uredospores,  telia  and  telio- 
spores  on  sections  of  wheat 
stems;  spermagonia  and  aecia 
on  sections  of  barberry  leaf. 

Ancylostoma  c  a  n  i  n  u  m,  w.m. 
male.  The  dog  hookwork  which 
is  very  much  like  the  human 
hookwork  is  cleared  to  show  the 
internal  structure. 

Ancylostama  canimum,  w.m.  fe- 
male. This  hookworm  is  cleared 
to  show  the  internal  structure. 

Trichinella  spiralis,  teased,  en- 
capsuled  larvae  in  muscle.  The 
worms  are  stained  red  in  a  green 
capsule. 

Grantia,  c.s.  for  general  struc- 
ture and  canal  system  in  which 
the  choanocytes  line  the  radial- 
canals  and  the  gastro-vascular 
cavity.  The  stain  is  hematoxylin 
and  eosin. 

Grantia,  showing  the  four  kinds 
of  spicules  which  compose  the 
skeleton  of  this  animal. 

Hydra,  w.m.  with  food,  mainly 
small  crustaceans,  in  the  gas- 
trovascular  cavity.  Many  of 
these  animals  show  budding. 
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Pennaria,  w.m.  The  medusa  buds 
are  between  the  rows  of  ten- 
tacles, and  the  hydranth  is  a 
short  but  large  body  arising 
from  the  stem.  These  slides  are 
stained  in  carmine  and  fast 
green. 

Planaria,  w.m.  Two  specimens 
are  mounted  on  the  same  slide, 
one  with  the  digestive  tract  com- 
pletely injected  and  the  other 
stained  for  general  structure. 
Moss,  male  head.  Non-median 
longitudinal  sections  selected  to 
show  mature  antherids  with  at- 
tached stalks  and  sperm  cells. 
Moss,  female  head.  Non-median 
longitudinal  sections  of  mature 
archegone,  selected  to  show  ven- 
ter and  portion  of  neck,  with  at- 
tached stalk. 

Fern  prothallium.  Whole  mounts 
selected  to  show  antheridia  with 
sperms  and  archegonia  on  thal- 
loid  gametophyte. 
Fern  prothallium.  Whole  mount 
with  young  sporophyte  attached 
to  gametophyte,  showing  root 
and  leaf. 

Fern  sorus.  Whole  mount  of 
leaflet  with  sorus  containing 
sporangia  and  some  sori  remov- 
ed from  leaf. 

Earthworm,  c.s.  posterior  to  the 
clitellum  and  showing  general 
body  structure.  The  gland  cells 
in  the  hypodermia,  the  typhlo- 
sole,  the  dorsal  blood  vessel  and 
the  ventral  nerve  cord  show  in 
these  slides. 

Small  intestine,  of  Necturus,  c.s. 
This  slide  is  triple  stained  in 
Masson's  stain  and  walls  of  the 
epithelial  cells  are  clearly  out- 
lined. 

Trachea  of  insect,  w.m.  The  tra- 
chea with  several  branches  show 
the  tracheal  rings,  the  nuclei 
stained  in  blue  and  the  cyto- 
plasm of  the  cells  stained  in 
pink. 

House  fly  leg,  w.m.  showing  the 
pulvillus  stained  blue  with  the 
rest  of  the  leg  in  its  natural 
color.  The  coxa  and  trochanter 
as  well  as  the  femur,  tibia  and 
tarsus  are  present. 
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    Honey  bee,  w.m.  This  composite 

slide  of  the  two  wings,  two  views 

of  the  leg  carrying  the  pollen 

basket  and  the  sting  with  its 

poison  sac  is  very  instructive.     $   $  

    Blood    smear,   frog.  Numerous 

cells  well  spread  are  stained  in 
hematoxylin  and  eosin  and  show 
platelets  as  well  as  the  other 

white  and  red  cells.     

 .    Blood  smear,  human.  The  ery- 
throcytes and  all  of  the  various 
types  of  white  cells  and  blood 
platelets  are  differentiated  with 

Giemsa's  stain.    

    Typical  dicot  root.  Cross-section 

of  root  to  show  central  xylem 

with  radiating  arms,  phloem,  en- 

dodermis,  starch  grains  in  cells 

of  cortical  parenchyma,  and  epi- 
dermis.  .  .  

    Typical  monocot  and  dicot  stems. 

Cross-sections  of  Zea  (corn)  and 

Helianthus    (sunflower)  stems 

enabling  a  ready  comparison  of 

structure  in  herbaceous  mone- 

cotyledonous  and  dicoctyledonous 

stems.    

 .  Tilia,  basswood.  Cross  section  of 

two  or  three  year  old  stem  show- 
ing all  cells  and  tissues  of  a  typi- 
cal young  woody  dicotyledon, 
and  illustrating  the  concept  of 

annual  rings.  

  Typical  dicot  leaf.  Cross-section 

of  mesophytic,  deciduous  leaf 
showing  all  cells  and  tissues, 
and  illustrating  such  features  of 
leaf  structure  as  midrib,  pali- 
sade and  spongy  mesophyll,  and 

guard  cells  in  lower  epidermis.     

    Leaf   epidermis.   Whole  mount 

of  epidermal  cells  peeled  from 
leaf  showing  very  distinctly  the 
structure  and  spacing  of  guard 

cells  and  the  nature  of  stomates.     

    Ciliated  epithelium,  section  from 

teachea  of  mamal.  Shows  the 
columnar  cells  with  their  nuclei 
and  the  cilia  on  the  inner  sur- 
face, and  the  goblet  cells  with 
their  green  contents.  Masson's 

tetrachrome  stain.  

 Human   bone,    sections  ground 

thin  and  mounted  dry  in  balsam. 
Shows  the  Haversian  canals, 
Haversian  and  interstitial  lamel- 
lae, lacunae  and  canaliculi.  
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 .    Allium  Mitosis,  onion.  Longi- 
tudinal section  of  root  tip  select- 
ed to  show  all  stages  of  mitosis. 
Stained  with  iron  alum  hema- 
toxylin bringing  out  the  configu- 
rations of  prophase,  metaphase, 
anaphase    and    telophase  very 

clearly.  $  $  

 .    Lily  flower  bud.  Cross-section  of 

flower  for  floral  diagram.  Se- 
quence   and    arrangement  of 

sepals,  petals,  anthers  and  pistil.     

    Lily,  cross-section  of  ovary  with 

early  embryo.  Illustrates  devel- 
opment of  ovule  (seed)  within 
ovary  after  fertilization  of  egg, 
showing  few-celled  embryo,  free- 
nuclear  endosperm,  nucleus,  in- 
tegument, within  locule  of  ovary.   .    

  Corn  grain.  Non-median,  longi- 
tudinal section  of  kernel  showing 
tissues;  embryo  with  epicotyl, 
primary  root,  cotyledon  (acutel- 
lum),  endosperm,  aleurone  layer 

and  pericarp.     

 .    Starfish  eggs,  w.m.  Unfertilized 

eggs,  early  and  late  cleavage 
stages,  gastrula  and  blastula,  all 
differently  stained  are  present 

on  this  slide.     

 .    Frog  development,  sec.  Repre- 
sentative sections  of  the  unfer- 
tilized egg,  early  and  late  cleav- 
age stages,  blastula,  gastrula, 
yolk  plug,  early  and  late  neural 
groove,  early  and  late  neural 
tube,  hatcher  and  the  5-7  milli- 
meter stage  are  arranged  in  se- 
quence and  stained  in  hematoxy- 
lin and  eosin.  

   The  33  hour  whole  mount  and 

the  96  hour  whole  mount  are 
offered  as  a  set  to  show  how 
much  development  takes  place  in 

a  very  short  time.     

  Ovary    of    adult    cat,  section. 

Shows  several  mature  Graafian 
follicles  with  the  contained  ova 
and  surrounding  tissues  and 
many  immature  ova  in  various 
stages  of  development.  Hema- 
toxylin and  eosin.     

   Testis  of  cat,  l.s.  Shows  general 

arrangement  of  seminiferous  tu- 
bules and  the  details  of  develop- 
mental stages  in  spermatogen- 
esis  and   also   the  epididymis. 

Hematoxylin  and  eosin.     
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 .   .    Sperm  smear,  guinea  pig.  Many 

individual  sperm  appear  in  one 
field,  the  tails  are  well  preserved 
and  the  head  and  body  are  differ- 
entiated. Hematoxylin  and  eosin.  $   $  

    Salivary   glands,  chromosomes. 

This  slide  is  a  smear  prepara- 
tion of  the  salivary  gland  of  a 
fruit  fly  larva  and  shows  all 
the  chromosomes  with  their  light 

and  dark  bands.  

    Supplementary    Slide    Set,  25 

slides     

 .    Mixture    of   plant   and  animal 

forms  as  they  appear  in  pond 

and    stagnant    water.  Volvox, 

Paramecium,  euglena  are  a  few 

forms  seen.     

    Vorticella,  w.m.  These  speci- 
mens are  expanded  individuals 
showing  the  large  U-shaped  nu- 
cleus stained  red,  the  cilia 
around  the  peristome  and  the 

pellicle  stained  green.     

    Ancylostoma  caninum  ova,  w.m. 

This  is  a  companion  slide  to  Z 
990  and  Z  991,  the  adult  hook- 
worms. The  ova  are  clearly  visi- 
ble with  segmentation  in  various 

stages.    .  

    Ancylostoma  caninum  infective 

larva,  w.m.  These  larvae,  raised 
in  our  own  laboratory,  are  stain- 
ed with  carmine  and  show  the 
esophageoal  bulb  and  the  intes- 
tine and  sheath.  

   .  .    Cyclops  or  other  copepods,  w.m. 

These  small  orustaceans  are  of- 
ten found  in  drinking  water  out 
of  wells  or  cisterns  and  pond 
water.  They  are  stained  carmine 
showing  the  jointed  appendages 

so  characteristic  of  this  phylum.    .  

    Daphnia    or    water    flea,  w.m. 

These  crustaceans  are  also  found 
in  pond  water.  This  slide  has 
several  specimens  on  it  including 
some  with  parthenogentic  eggs 
in  the  brood  pouch,  some  with 
young  daphnia  and  some  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  The  stain  in  car- 
mine and  green.    
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    Clonorchis   sinensis,  w.m.  liver 

fluke  of  man.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant human  parasite  in  the  Far 
East,  from  Korea  to  Japan 
thiough  China  to  Indo-China 
and  Inia.  In  this  slide  the  inter- 
nal organs  are  clearly  visible. 
The  slides  may  be  either  singly 

or  doubly  stained.  $  $  

 .     Taenia    pisiformia,    dog  tape-- 

worm,  w.m.  Shows  the  scolex 
with  its  double  row  of  hooks, 
typical  segments  of  the  imma- 
ture, mature  and  gravid  pro- 
glottids  mounted  together  on  one 
slide.  The  stain  is  carmine  with 

a  counterstain  of  green.  

    Mosquito  life  history,  w.m.  This 

is  an  interesting  example  of 
complete  metamorphosis  with 
the  egg,  larva  just  emerging 
from  the  egg,  larva,  pupa  and 

adult.  No  stain.   .   

    Grasshopper,   w.m.  mouthparts 

dissected.  The  labrum,  two 
maxillae,  tongue,  two  mandibles 
and  the  labium  are  mounted  in 
their  order.  This  slide  demon- 
strates well  the  chewing  type  of 

mouthparts  of  insects.  

    Plant   Lice    (Homoptera)  w.m. 

Mature  and  immature  aphids  are 
mounted  on  each  slide.  The 
mouthparts  are  of  the  piercing- 
sucking  type.     

 .    Butterfly,  w.m.  proboscis.  This 

type  of  mouthpart  is  known  as 
siphoning  and  enables  the  but- 
terfly to  reach  the  nectar  deep 
within  a  bell-shaped  flower. 

    Housefly,  w.m.  head  and  mouth- 
parts. The  proboscis  is  well  dis- 
tended showing  the  end  with  its 
large  flat  surface  and  chitin- 
lined  canals.  This  is  the  spong- 
ing type  of  mouthpart.     

 .    Honey  bee,  w.m.  head  and  mouth- 
parts. This  animal  demonstrates 
the    chewing-lapping    type  of 

mouthpart.     

   Combination   of   wing  feather, 

down  feather  and  filioplume,  all 

on  the  same  slide.     
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    Smooth  muscle  cells  from  the 

stomach   of  amphiuma,  teased. 

These  cells  appear  singly  and  in 

groups,  showing  the  characteris- 
tic  spindle   shape,  non-straited 

cytoplasm    and    the  centrally 

placed  nuclei.   The    nucleus  is 

stained  blue  and  the  cytoplasm 

red  or  pink.  $  $  

 .    Skeletal     muscle  (voluntary), 

teased.  Shows  whole  and  partial 
fibers  with  their  striations,  myo- 
fibrils, and  the  peripherally  plac- 
ed nuclei.  Stained  with  hema- 
toxylin and  eosin.  

 .    Heart  (Human).  Section  show- 
ing typical  structure  of  cardiac 
muscle.  Students  cannot  miss 
seeing  the  branching  fibers,  cen- 
trally placed  nuclei  and  cross 
striations  in  this  preparation. 
Absolute  presence  of  intercalat- 
ed discs  will  remove  any  doubt 
concerning  their  existence.  

    Skin  of  cat,  sec.  Section  through 

the  entire  thickness  of  the  skin 
shows  structure  of  typical  layers 
and  details  of  the  hair  follicles. 

Masson  strain.  

 .    Pine.    Longitudinal    section  of 

male  cone  showing  cone  axis, 
microsporophylis  and  microspo- 
rangia  (pollen  sacs)  with  winged 

pollen.     

 Pine.    Longitudinal    section  of 

young  female  cone  at  time  of 
pollination,  showing  bract,  ovuli- 
ferous  scale,  nucellus,  integu- 
ment and  micropyle.     

 .    Pine.    Longitudinal    section  of 

ovule  showing  archegone  with 
egg  nucleus  imbedded  in  tissue 
of  female  gametophyte,  sur- 
rounding nucellar  tissue  and  in- 
teguments, and  micropyle.     

  Lily,  cross-section  of  anthers  at 

time  of  dehiscence,  with  pollen 
sacs,  connective  tissue,  anther 
slits,  and  mature,  two-nucleate 

pollen  grains.  

    Germinating    pollen.  Whole 

mount  of  germinated  pollen 
showing  pollen  grain,  pollen 
tube     and     two     male  nuclei 

(sperm).  
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  Composite    mutations,  multiple 

mutations,  dorsal  view.  The  fol- 
lowing five  types  are  shown:  eye- 
color,  body  color;  three  wing 
combinations,  black-purple  curv- 
ed, vestigial,  and  miniature.         $   $  

    Supplementary    Slide    Set,  25 

slides     

    Anabaena.  Whole  mount  of  fila- 
mentous blue-green  alga  with 
heterocysts,    stained    to  show 

chromatin  granules.  

    Penicillium,   blue   mold.  Whole 

mount  of  mycelium  with  conidio- 

phores  and  conidia.  

 .    Saccharomyces,  yeast.  Whole 

mount  of  cells  showing  budding.  

   Plasmodium  vivax  (benign  ter- 
tian malaria  parasite  of  man) 
blood  smear  showing  various 
stages.  This  is  the  form  com- 
mon in  the  southern  part  of  the 

United  States.  

    Sporozoite    from    the  salivary 

glands  of  anopheles  mosquito. 
At  this  stage  the  parasites  are 
small  cylindrical  forms  ready  to 
continue  the  infection  in  the 
next  human  bitten  by  the  sick 

mosquito.     

    Exflagellating  gametes  (Plas- 
modium vivax)  stage  in  the  life 
history  of  the  human  malaria 
parasite.  This  is  the  stage  at 
which  the  mosquito  is  infected 

with  malaria.  .   

    Ookinete,  w.m.  the  motile  zy- 
gote, a  worm-like  organism 
which  bores  into  the  wall  of  the 
stomach   of   the   mosquito  and 

encysts.    

i     Oocyst,  w.m.  on  wall  of  mosquito 

stomach  under  the  outer  limit- 
ing membrane.  Here  the  sporo- 
zoites  form  and  when  the  oocyst 
ruptures  will  be  discharged  into 

the  body  cavity  of  the  mosquito.     

   Trichinella   spiralis,   section  of 

skeletal  muscle  showing  para- 
sitic infestation.  The  encysted 
larvae  are  shown  occupying 
small  spaces  which  are  surround- 
ed by  connective  tissue.  The  lar- 
vae   are    sectioned    in  various 

planes.  .  .  
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    C belia  medusa,  w.  m.  The  re- 
productive organs  are  well-de- 
veloped and  stained  with  car- 
mine while  the  tentacles  and  con- 
vex outer  surface  if  the  exum- 

brella  are  stained  green.  $  $  

 .  Moss,  capsule.  Longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  capsule  with  operculum 

and  spore-bearing  tissue.  .  .   

    Fern  rhizome.  Cross-section  of 

underground  stem  showing  vas- 
cular tissues  and  stored  starch 

grain  food  reserves.   .   

  Rotifera,  w.m.  Several  types  of 

rotifers  are  shown.  This  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the 
study  of  external  characteristics 
and  comparison  of  the  different 

types.     

.  .    Leech,  w.m.  small  specimen  flat- 

tened and  mounted  entire  in  bal- 
sam. External  segmentation  is 
plainly  shown.  Anterior  and  pos- 
terior suckers  are  evident  as  is 
the   mouth    with    its  chitinous 

teeth.  

.  .   Mussel,  w.m.  glochidia.  Larval 

form  of  clam  which  may  become 
parasitic  for  a  short  while  on 

fish.     

 .    Common  redbug  or  North  Amer- 
ican chigger,  w.m.  larvae.  Sev- 
eral   unstained    specimens  are 

present  on  the  slide.  .  .  .   

    Combination  slide  c.s.  of  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  medulla  and 
spinal  cord  are  mounted  in  order 
which  enables  the  student  to 
compare  the  characteristics  of 
each  division  without  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  slides.  Detailed 
structure  of  each  section  is  well 

shown.  Hematoxylin  and  eosin.  I 

 .    Nerve  cells.  A  smear  prepara- 
tion from  the  spinal  cord  of  ox 
showing  the  large  motor  cells 
with  their  nuclei,  Nissl  flakes 
and  long  dendrites  and  axones. 

Hematoxylin  and  eosin.   .  

    Lung,  dog,  lobule  is  longitudinal 

section  showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  bronchioles,  terminal 
bronchioles  and  the  respiratory 
epithelium  of  the  alveoli.  This 
slide  gives  an  excellent  picture 

of  lung  structure.  ■ 
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 Tongue     of    rabbit,  sectioned 

through  the  region  of  the  foliate 
papilla.  Several  papillae  are 
shown  containing  the  oval  shap- 
ed taste  buds  with  their  typical 
cell  arrangement.  Hematoxylin 

and  eosin.  $   $  

    Parotid  gland,  mammal,  section. 

This  preparation  of  a  salivary 
gland  shows  the  typical  struc- 
ture of  a  purely  serous  secret- 
ing gland.  The  arrangement  of 
the  lobules  with  the  branching 
of  the  excretory  and  secretory 

ducts  is  shown.  

.     Kidney  and  adrenal  of  rat,  l.s. 

This  slide  shows  sections  of  the 
kidney  and  adrenal  gland  in 
their  natural  relations  to  each 
other  as  well  as  the  microscopic 

structure  of  each.     

j   Uterus,  rat,  l.s.  This  preparation 

shows  a  cross  section  of  a  preg- 
nant uterus  with  the  embryo  in 
situ.  Structure  of  the  fetal  mem- 
branes and  placenta,  as  well  as 
the  embryonic  tissue  of  the  un- 
born rat  can  be  studied.  This 
slide  will  enable  the  student  to 
better  understand  the  anatomical 
relationship     existing  between 

the  uterus  and  the  embryo.  

 .    Cercariae  of  flukes,  w.m.  These 

ave  of  some  importance  as  they 
are  the  cause  of  ''swimmer's 
itch."  The  external  structure  of 
body  and  tail  is  well  seen  with 
the   nuclei   being   stained  with 

carmine.  

.     Pediculus   capitis,  human  head 

louse,  w.m.  adult.  The  adults  are 
gray  in  color  with  the  tarsus 
ending  in  a  curved  claw  with 

which  they  hold  onto  hair.  

VIII.  Plast-O-Mounts  and  Plastic  Supplies 

  Basic  Set  of  Plast-O-Mounts,  12 

in  set     

 .  Aurelia,  jellyfish,  w.m.  to  1% 

inch  specimen,  stained  to  show 
mount,  oral  arms,  radial  canals, 
and  gastric  pouches  with  fila- 
ments and  gonads.     

   Starfish,  w.m.  larger  specimen, 

mounted  opaque  to  show  exter- 
nal anatomy.  
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    Lumbricus  terrestris,  w.m.  In- 
jected earthworm.  The  vascular 
system  is  injected  with  colored 
latex.  Anterior  third  of  speci- 
men dissected  and  mounted  to 
show  the  "hearts"  and  connect- 
ing vessels  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion. $  $  

 Fresh-water  Mussel,  w.m.  Small 

specimen  with  one  half  of  shell 
removed  to  show  the  animal  in 
place.  The  gills,  foot,  siphon,  and 
adductor  muscles  are  well  dis- 
played.    - 

 .  .    Garden  Spider,  w.m.  Large  speci- 
men mounted  opaque  to  show 
the  legs,  mouthparts,  and  spin- 
nerets.    

 .    Pieris  rapae,  Life  History.  Shows 

larva  pupa,  and  adult  to  dem- 
onstrate complete  metamorpho- 
sis in  insects.  .    

 Apis  mellifera,  Honey  bee,  w.m. 

of  worker,  drone,  and  queen 
mounted  together  for  compari- 
son. A  good  example  of  a  social 

insect.  .    

    Frog  Life  History  Set,  w.m.  In- 
cludes stages  from  the  egg 
through  the  larval  and  tadpole 

stages  and  the  adult  frog.  

   Chick    Embryo  Combination 

Mount,  w.m.  18,  24,  33,  48,  56 
hour  chicks  mounted  in  series, 
cleared  and  stained  to  show  the 

progress  of  development.     . 

  Chick    Embryo  Combination 

Mount,  v.m.  72  hour,  96  hour,  5- 
day  and  6-day  chicks  mounted 
in  series.  Stained  and  cleared. 
Plastic  is  a  safer  mounting  med- 
ium for  these  later  ages  than 

balsam  mounts.  I 

   Typical  Teeth  of  dog  mounted 

for  comparison.  Types  include 
one  each  of  incisor,  canine,  pre- 
molar with  two  roots,  and  molar 

with  three  roots.     

    Seed    Types.    One    of  gymno- 

sperm-pine,  and  two  of  angio- 
sperm-corn  and  bean.  The  bean 
seed  coat  is  dissected  to  show 

the  dicotyledons.   .  

    Supplementary  set  of  Plast-O- 

Mounts  set  of  18     .  

   Grantia  (Scypha),  w.m.  A  sim- 
ple cycon  sponge.  
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 .    Gonionemus,  w.  m.  A  large  speci- 
men of  a  hydroid  medusa.  Clear- 
ed to  show  radial  canals  and 

gonads.  $   $  

 Metridium,  w.  m.  A  small  ex- 
panded specimen  of  the  Sea  ane- 
mone.     

  Tapeworm  Scolices  Mounted  for 

comparison.  Includes  Taenia, 
Dipylidium,  Moniezia,  and  Pro- 
teocephalus.  Armed  and  unarm- 
ed types  of  scoleces.     

 .  Strongylocentrotus  drobachien- 

sis,  green  sea  urchin,  w.m. 
Shows  the  spines  and  the  teeth 

on  the  ventral  surface.     

 -    Crayfish,  w.m.   Small  specimen 

mounted  entire  to  show  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  legs  and  other 

appendages.     

  Uca,   Fiddler  crab,  w.m.   of  a 

small  male  specimen.  The  male 
demonstrates  the  adaptation  of 
an  appendage  for  use  in  sex  at- 
traction.  

  Tick     Combination  including 

Boophilus,  Dermacentor  varia- 
bilis, and  Dermacentor  ander- 
soni.  Useful  to  demonstrate  the 
difference  between  the  dog  tick 
and  the  one  which  is  the  vector 
of    Rocky    Mountain  Spotted 

Fever.    

.  Romalea  microptera,  w.m.  eggs 

and  three  stages  of  nymphs 
mounted  to  illustrate  incomplete 

metamorphosis  in  insects.     

  Louse     Combination  including 

specimens  of  Haematopinus  suis, 
Pediculus  capitus,  and  Pediculus 

corporis.  A  sucking  insect.     

  Musca  domestica  Life  History, 

larva,  pupa  and  adult.  Shows  the 
stages  in  the  life  of  a  house  fly 
which  makes  identification  and 

control  possible.     


Amphioxus,  w.m.  A  large  speci- 
men of  this  lower  chordate  clear- 
ed to  show  the  gonads. 

Hippocampus,  w.m.  of  a  mature 
male  of  a  dwarf  species.  The 
specimen  is  bleached  and  cleared 
to  show  the  embryos  in  the 
brood  pouch.  An  example  of  a 
male  animal  which  carries  the 
young. 
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- —  ■   .    Frog  Eggs,  w.m.  of  14  stages  of 

development  from  single  cell  to 
neural  tube.  Eggs  are  bleached 
and  cleared  to  show  the  cleavage 
and  internal  structures  of  the 

later  stages.  $   $  

 -  .    Grass   Frog   Skeleton  mounted 

entire  and  in  prone  position.  May 

be  viewed  from  all  sides.     

  Pea,  w.m.  Genetic  demonstra- 
tion, smooth  x  wrinkled,  3:1 
ratio  through  F2  generation.  An 
example  of  the  Mendelian  theory 

of  inheritance.  

    Venus    Flytrap,    entire  plant 

showing  both  open  and  closed 
traps.  An  insectivorous  plant. 
Leaf  Types,  w.m.  shows  an  ex- 
ample of  a  simple  leaf  and  a 
compound  leaf  together  for  com- 
parison.     

    Beginners    Plast-O-Mount  Set 

Materials  1  lb.  embedding  plas- 
tic; 1  unit  of  catalyst;  1  unit 
accelerator;  1  measuring  drop- 
per; 2  sheets  sandpaper,  no.  220, 
440;  1  jar  buffing  compound;  1 
glass  mild;  1  instruction  manual; 
several  star  flowers  for  practice 

embedding.     

    Master  Set  Plast-O-Mount  Ma- 
terials 1  lb.  embedding  plastic; 
1  unit  catalyst;  1  unit  accelera- 
tor; 1  jar  mold  release;  4  oz. 
bottle  cleaning  fluid;  1  vial  green 
transparent  dye;  1  jar  opaque 
red  color;  1  measuring  dropper; 

1  glass  mold;  2  sheets  sandpa- 
per, no.  220  and  400;  1  jar  buf- 
fing compound;  1  instruction 
manual;  several  star  flowers  for 

practice  embedding.  .    

    Embedding  Plastic.  A  synthetic 

polyester  resin.  Water-clear  and 
requires  only  a  heat  of  100°- 
140°  to  reach  a  maximum  hard- 
ness. Order  per  lb.,  per  2  lbs., 

per  4  lbs.     

    Catalyst.  A  tertiary-Butyl  hy- 
droperoxide chemical  which  will 
cause  the  plastic  to  gel  when  it 
is  incorporated  with  it.  Order 
per  unit,  per  2  units;  per  4  units, 

per  9  units.     . 

    Accelerator.  Used  with  the  cat- 
alyst to  speed  the  jelling  time 
to  two  to  five  minutes  at  room 
temperature.  Order  per  unit;  per 

2  units;  per  4  units;  per  9  units.     - 
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 .    Abrasive   Sheets.  These  sheets 

are  used  to  finish  the  rough  sur- 
face of  a  plastic  mount.  Order 
per  dozen  of  No.  220;  no  400! 

no.  600.  $  $  

   Plastic  Buffing  Compound.  Used 

to  remove  the  fine  scratches  left 
on  the  mount  after  the  abrasive 
sheets  have  been  used.  Order  per 

1  oz.;  4  oz.;  8  oz.     

 .    Plastic  Cleaning  and  Polishing 

Wax.  Used  to  remove  finger 
marks  and  to  give  a  protective 
coating.  Order  per  1  oz.;  4  oz.; 

8  oz.     

    Electric  Paraffin-Embedding  and 

incubation  Oven,  Single  Wall. 
Designed  for  temperatures  up 
to  70°  C.  Heating  units  consume 
a  maximum  of  150  watts.  Inside 
dimensions:  9%"  high,  11 V2" 
wide  and  10"  deep.  Specify  110 

or  220  volts;  A.C.  or  D.C.     . 


IX.  Preserved  Materials  for  Dissection 

    A  s  c  a  r  i  s    Lumbricoides.  The 

roundworm  from  pig  or  cattle. 
Large  and  well  extended.  Order 
per  dozen. 

 .    Asterias  sp.  Large,  6-8  inches, 

Plain  Starfish  for  laboratory  dis- 
section. Order  per  dozen. 

 .    Lumbricus   terrestris  (Chromic 

acid).  Earthworms.  Large  se- 
lects, 9-12  inches  with  clitellum. 
Internally  injected  with  chromic 
acid  and  preserved  in  alcohol. 
Sealed  in  metal  tube.  Order  per 
12,  24  or  36. 

,  .    Freshwater  mussels.  Extra  large 

6  inches  and  over.  Pegged.  Order 
per  dozen. 

 .    .   Cambarus,  Plain.  Crayfish.  Body 

length  4-6  inches.  Internally  in- 
jected with  preservative.  Order 
per  12. 

.  .    Romalea  microptera.  Grasshop- 

per. Giant  size.  Body  length  2-3 
inches.  Internally  injected  with 
alcohol  and  carefully  preserved. 
In  metal  can.  Order  per  dozen, 
or  25. 

   Perca  flavescens,  Fresh  water, 

Yellow  Perch,  Plain,  Extra 
Large.  Order  per  dozen. 
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    Bullfrogs,  Plain,  Rana  Catesbei- 

ana,  length  about  7  inches,  over- 
all length  about  14-16  inches. 

Plain  preserved.  $   $  

    Bullfrogs,  Doubles.  Rana  cates- 

beiana.  Same  as  above  but  art- 
eries  and   veins   injected  with 

colored  latex.  

 -  .  .    Grass   Frogs,   Plain,   Rana  pi- 

piens.  Jumbo,  SV2  inches  aver- 
age. Plain  preserved.  Order  per 

dozen.     


X.  Models  and  Charts 

    Life  size  Torso  and  Head  Model. 

Sexless  complete  with  teacher's 
manual. 

.     Model  of  Eye.  Shows  the  eyeball 

and  the  lower  portion  of  the  or- 
bital cavity  enlarged  about  5 
times.  The  muscles,  nerves  and 
blood  vessels  of  the  eyeball  and 
orbit  are  fully  shown.  The  eye- 
ball is  dissectible. 

    Model  of  Ear.  Enlarged  about  4 

diameters.  Entire  model  is  dis- 
sectible. 

    Model  of  the  Heart.  Twice  nat- 
ural size,  mounted  on  stand.  En- 
tire model  is  dissectible. 

    Set  of  Zoology   Charts.   30  in 

number.  Size  24  x  36  inches. 

    Set  of  Botanical  Charts.  30  in 

number.  Size  24  x  36  inches. 

 .    Set  of  Physiology,  Health,  Hy- 
giene, Safety,  and  First-aid 
Charts.  30  in  number.  Size  24  x 
36  inches. 

XL  Miscellaneous  Supplies 

    Slide    Box.    Bakelite,   snap  on 

cover.  Capacity  25  slides  3x1 
inch. 

    Slide  Box.  Bakelite,  hinged  cover 

Capacity  100  slides  3x1  inch. 

    Insect  Mounting  Boards.  Made 

of  soft  basswood.  The  central 
groove  is  filled  with  balsa  wood 
for  easy  pinning.  Size:  19"  x 
3Vs"  x  y8"  grooves. 

    Pacific   Sweeping   Net.  Strong 

muslin  bag  with  canvas  strip  or 
rim.  Complete  with  15"  hoop  and 
3'  handles. 
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 .                      Riker    Specimen    Mounts.  The 

bottom  is  a  cardboard  box  filled 

with  absorbent  cotton.  There  is 

glass  neatly  glued  to  both  sides 

of  lid.  Size:  5  x  6  and  8  x  12.      $  $  

    Insect  Pins.  Genuine  Bohemian 

Pins  of  black  steel  with  yellow 
heads.  Sizes  00  to  7.  Order  per 
100. 

    Insect  Killing  Jars,  Cyanide  Bot- 
tles. Wide  mouth,  screw-cap. 
Jars  are  charged  with  cyanide. 

Size:  4  oz.  and  8  oz.  

  Lens    Paper    Booklets,  6x8 

inches.  100  perforated  sheets  in 

durable  binding.  

  Plant  Press.  Student  Grade.  Size 

16  x  12  inches.  Weight  4  lbs., 

12  oz.  

   .    Dissecting  Pins.  Made  of  finest 

grade  spring  brass  wire.  Length 

1%  inches.  Order  per  %  lb.     

  Dissecting  Pan.  Porcelain,  with 

wax.  Dimensions:  9"  x  11%"  x 

2".  

    Dissecting  Set,  Beginners.     


ORDER  FOR  SUGGESTED  PHYSICS  SUPPLIES 
From:    Name  of  School   

Address  of  School   

Name  of  County   

To:        Name  of  Company   

Address  of  Company   

State  Contract  No.  334 

CHARGE  TO:  SHIP  TO: 


Caliper,  micrometer,  English 
graduation,  Range  0  to  1  inch 

by  0.001  inch.  $     $. 

Same  as  above  but  with  Metric 
graduations,  Range  0  to  25  mm 

by  0.01  mm.   . 

Caliper,  Vernier,  Stainless  Steel, 
Range  0  to  12  cm;  vernier  to  0.1 
mm.  English  graduation  0-5  in- 
ches in  16ths;  Vernier  to  1/128 
inch.   . 

Slide  rule,  demonstration,  48  in- 
ches long  by  8%  inches  wide, 
with  A,  B,  C  and  D  Mannheim 
scales.    . 
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    Slide  rule,  Mannheim,  with  Lu- 

cite  Magnifier,  ten-inch  scales  on 

white    enamel    protected  with 

clear  lacquer. 

    Slide  rule  Manual. 

    Chart,  metric  system 

    Capillary  tubes,  set  of  seven  and 

support 

    Brownian  Movement  apparatus, 

Dempster  design  (Note:  need 
source  of  light  and  microscope 
to  use  apparatus) 

    Osmosis  apparatus,  double  this- 
tle tube  and  support.  Complete 
with  double-ended  thistle  tube, 
membrane  clamp  and  battery 
jar. 

 .    Hooke's  Law  Apparatus. 

    Inertia  apparatus,  ball  and  card 

form.  Complete  with  ball  and 
card. 

    Collision  apparatus  with  scale. 

Consists  of  5  balls  suspended  by 
double  cords  from  iron  frame, 
tripod,  13  mm.  nickle  plated  rod, 
60  in.  long,  and  graduated  scale. 

 .   .    Composition  of  force  board,  all 

metal  form,  includes  balances. 

    Demonstration  balance.  Consists 

of  support  and  lever  clamp  for 
demonstrating  laws  of  levers. 

 .    Lever    knife-edge    clamp.  For 

clamping  a  meter  stick  for  lever 
experiments. 

 .    Wheel  and  axle,  Bakelite 

    Pulley,  Bakelite,  Single 

    Pulley,  Bakelite,  Double 

    Pulley,  Bakelite,  Triple 

    Pulley,  Bakelite,  Triple  tandem, 

plain  bearings 

 .   Pulley,  Bakelite,  double,  tandem, 

plain  bearings 

  Pulley  Cord,  flax.  500  ft. 

   Weight  hanger,  brass,  with  hook, 

will  hold  1500  grams  of  weight. 

    Pulley  weights,  to  fit  above  han- 
gar. Set:  1  gram,  2  grams,  5 
grams,  10  grams,  20  grams,  50 
grams,  100  grams,  1000  grams. 

  Jack  screw  model.   Capable  of 

raising  500  lbs. 


Description 
Crane  Boom,  Ball  Bearing,  70 
cm.  long.  Complete  with  chains 
but  without  weight  holders, 
weights  or  supporting  rods  and 
clamps. 

Crane  Boom  Derrick  Set.  Con- 
sists of  2  Crane  Booms,  pulleys, 
balances,  fish  line,  clamps  weight 
holders,  weights. 
Inclined  plane,  all  metal.  Has 
vertical  scale  graduated  in  centi- 
meters and  the  arc  in  degrees. 
Inclined  plane  with  pulley.  Con- 
sists  of  smooth-finished  board. 
120  cm.  long  and  12.5  cm.  wide 
with  pulley  on  one  end. 
Hall's  carriage.  For  use  on  in- 
clined plane. 

Scale  pan.  Made  of  heavy  alumi- 
num 9.5  cm.  in  diameter.  Used 
for  carrying  weight  for  inclined 
plane,  etc. 

Stop  watch.  1/5  second  divisions. 
Registers  up  to  30  minutes. 
Metronome 

Simple  pendulums,  consists  of  3 
balls,  cords,  clamps,  125  cm.  rod 
and  heavy  tripod. 
Acceleration  apparatus,  consists 
of  a  board,  150  cm.  long,  13.5  cm. 
wide  and  4  cm.  thick  with  a  cir- 
cular,  shallow   groove   on  one 
side.   Complete  with  steel  ball 
and  lycopodium  powder. 
Double  cone  and  inclined  plane. 
Track  is  made  of  metal  and  dou- 
ble cone  is  of  hard  wood. 
Center    of    gravity  apparatus, 
plumb  bob  not  provided. 
Plumb  bob.  Metal  cone  5  cm. 
long  and  3  cm.  in  diameter  with 
ring  in  top. 

Hand  driven  rotator,  worm  drive, 
360°  rotational  plane,  clamps  to 
table  top. 

Rotator  accessories  set.  Consists 
of  hoop,  separator,  globe,  centri- 
fugal force  apparatus,  governor, 
siren  and  color  disc. 
Demonstration  Manometer 
stands  20"  high  and  with  tubes 
approximately  1  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Rigidly  mounted  with 
solid  iron  base. 

Cartesian  Diver,  complete  with 
jar 
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    Lift  pump,  plastic  $  $  

    Force  pump,  plastic     

    Pan  with  holder  for  use  with 

pumps    .  

    Boyles  law  apparatus.  Consists 

of  "J"  form  glass  tube  fastened 

to  a  vertical  reading  scale,  with 

three-point  base.     

    Hydrometer,  for  both  light  and 

heavy  liquids,  42  cm.  long.     

    Hydrometer  jar,  with  lip  size 

15  x  2  inches  ;  

    Specific  gravity  bottle.  Size  25 

cc.  .    

1     Specific  gravity  specimens,  set 

of  10.    

    Overflow  can.  Made  of  alumi- 
num, 13  cm.  high  and  7.5  cm. 

diameter.     

    Catch  basket,  with  handle.  Made 

of  aluminum.  Will  hold  140  cc. 

of  water.  

    Aluminum  cylinder,  with  hook. 

Size  7.5  cm.  high  and  2.5  cm.  in 

diameter.  .  .   

    Brass  block  with  hook.  3.2  cm. 

each  way     

.     Iron  block  with  hook.  3.2  cm. 

each  way.  .   .  

.  .    Lead  sinker  with  hook.  Weight 

175  grams.     

-  .  .    Lattery  jar,  round,  white  glass. 

Size  7  x  5  in.  Size  8x6  inches.     

 .    Barometer,  Hygrometer,  Therm- 
ometer, Airguide  Trio     

    Maximum  and  minimum  thermo- 
meter, Six's  self  registering.    .  

    Hygrometer,  Mason's.  For  deter- 
mining dew  point  and  humidity. 

Complete  with  instructions.     

.  .    Hygrometer,  or  "sling"  psychro- 

meter.  Complete  with  instruc- 
tions.  

    Dew  -  point    apparatus.  Simple 

form.  Complete  with  instructions 

but  without  thermometer.     

    Rain  gauge,  United  States  Wea- 
ther Bureau  Type.  With  instruc- 
tions.     

    Planetarium,  Trippensee,  com- 
plete with  booklet  of  instruc- 
tions. .    

 Wegner  Vacuum  and  Pressure 

Pump,  110  volt,  A.C.  Motor  with 

pump  plate.    
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    Air  pump,  compression  and  vac- 
uum, simple  form 

   Vacuum    Rubber   Tubing.  Size, 

inside  diameter  of  7/16  inches 
and  wall  thickness  of  5/16  in- 
ches per  foot. 

    Duo-seal  oil  for  Rotary  pumps. 

Per  quart. 

  Stopcock  grease,  high  vacuum 

type.  Per  2  oz.  tube. 

  Air  Pump  Demonstrator  Acces- 
sories Kit 

(1)  Bell  jar,  straight  form,  glass 
stoppered.  Capacity  2  liters. 

(2)  Freezing  apparatus.  Con- 
sists of  a  glass,  wire  tri- 
angle for  support  and  Bell 
jar. 

(3)  Magdeburg  Pressure  discs. 

(4)  Bell  in  Vacuo. 

(5)  Weight  in  air  cylinder. 

(6)  Guinea  and  Feather  tube, 
triple  purpose. 

  Conductometer.  Consists  of  six 

rods  5  mm.  in  diameter  and  10 
cm.  long  attached  radially  to  a 
brass  disc.  Each  rod  has  cavity 
at  outer  end  for  holding  igni- 
tion solution. 

    Ignition  solution.  Used  with  con- 
ductometer. Ignites  with  bright 
flash  when  dry. 

 .   Convection   of  heat  apparatus. 

Metal  box,  glass  sides.  Complete 
with  lamp  chimneys  but  without 
candle  or  touch  paper. 

  Touch  paper.  Does  not  burn  with 

flame  but  produces  smoke  only. 
Per  sheet. 

    Hot  water  heater  model.  Made 

of  glass. 

 .    Radiometer,  single  rotator. 

 .   Ball  and  ring,  hand  form.  Per 

set. 

  Thermostat,  adjustable.  Mount- 
ed on  a  wood  base;  12  x  8  cm. 

 .    Solderless  boiler,  hyposometer. 

Complete  with  stand. 

    Linear  expansion  apparatus, 

Lever  form.  Complete  with  one 
steel  rod  but  without  thermo- 
meter. 

  .  Aluminum  rod,  for  Linear  Ex- 
pansion Apparatus 
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    Copper  Rod,  for  Linear  Expan- 
sion Apparatus 

    Brass  rod  for  Linear  Expansion 

Apparatus 

  Calorimeter.  Complete  with  two 

aluminum  vessels,  bakelite  cover, 
stirrer  and  fiber  ring. 

    Specific  heat  specimens,  set  of 

five.  Per  set. 

    Manually    operated  automobile 

Engine  Model 

    Thermo-electric  pair,  Copper  and 

German  Silver. 
   .    Bar  magnet  steel,  rectangular. 

Size  15  x  1.9  x  0.7  cm. 
    Magnet,  alnico,  horseshoe  form. 

Size:  3  cm.  high  x  4.8  cm.  wide 

x  1  cm.  thick. 
    A  1  n  i  c  o  rectangular  magnets. 

Size:  30  x  19  x  14  mm.  per  pair. 
 .    Support.   For   bar   magnets  to 

demonstrate  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. 

    Iron  filings,  in  sifter  top  jar,  per 

pound 

 .    Electromagnet,  U-form 

    Dipping  needle — can  be  used  as 

a  compass  bv  holding  horizontal- 

ly. 

  .    Compass,  small  form.  For  plot- 
ting magnetic  fields. 

  Compass,    Bakelite    case,  Bar 

needle,  can  be  carried  in  pocket 
like  a  watch. 

    Electrostatics  Kit 

    (1)  Solid  glass  friction  rod. 

    (2)  Hard  rubber  friction  rod. 

 .    (3)  Electrophorus,  small 

    (4)  Electrical  pendulum. 

Consists  of  insulating  stand  30 
cm.  high  supporting  two  pith 
balls. 

    (5)  Electroscope,     flask  form, 

with  polysterene  insulation. 

 .    (6)  Silk  friction  pad. 

    (7)  Flannel  friction  pad. 

    Electrostatic  Machine  Kit 

    Wimshurst  static  machine. 

    Leyden  Jar,  one  pint. 

  Discharger,  fixed  type 

  Universal  support,  for  holding 

electrostatic  accessories. 
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    Bell  chimes,  five  bells.  Will  fit 

above  support 
    Electric  whirl  —  will  fit  above 

support. 

 .    Lightning  Plate 

    Plate  and  Geissler  tubes  will  fit 

above  support. 
,     Electrostatic  Demonstration  Kit. 

Consists  of  15  different  items  to 

use  with  static  machine 
    Photoelectric  cell,  dry  plate  type. 

Will  deliver   1.4  microamperes 

per  foot  candle. 
 Photoelectric  cell  holder  for  use 

with  above 

   .    Photoelectric  demonstration  kit 

complete  with  instructions. 

    Students    Cell.    Complete  with 

porcelain  top,  tumbler,  copper 
and  zinc  elements. 

   .    Zinc  element.  Flat.  Size  22  x  125 

mm.  per  dozen. 

  Copper  element,  Flat,  size  22  x 

125  mm.  per  dozen. 

    Lead  element,  Flat.  Size  22  x 

125  mm.  Per  dozen. 

    Carbon  element,  Flat.  Size  19  x 

125  mm.  Per  dozen. 
Battery,  Dry,  little  six 

    Daniels  cell,  gallon  size.  Com- 
plete but  without  chemicals. 

    Storage  battery,  two  place,  open- 
type  glass  capacity  of  8  ampere 
hours. 

    Power  Unit.  Gives  either  direct 

or  alternating  current  at  low 
vareable  voltages  from  regular 
110-120  volt,  60  cycle,  A.C.  line. 

    Electromagnetic  demonstration 

apparatus 

    Electrolysis  apparatus. 

 .    A  Conductivity  tester,  simplified 

form. 

    Primary  and  secondary  coils,  for 

induction  effects.  Complete  with 
iron  cone. 

 .    Induction  coil,  standard  labora- 
tory form.  Will  give  6  mm. 
spark.  Operates  on  1  or  more 
dry  cells. 

  Choke  coil,  simple  form,  com- 
plete with  transformer,  switch 
and  lamp  mounted  on  15  x  40 
cm.  base  but  without  induction 
coil  such  as  No.  2399. 
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    Magnetoelectric  generator. 

 .    St.  Louis  motor.  With  magnets 

and  armature  but  without  elec- 
tromagnet attachment. 

    Electromagnet  attachment,  for 

St.  Louis  Motor. 
 .    Battery  motor  parts,  little  hust- 
ler.   Complete   with    all  parts 
needed  to  make  motor. 

   Short-wave  radio  demonstration 

apparatus.  Barr  design. 

    Telegraph  set,  student  outfit. 

 .    Demonstration  radio  receiver.  A 

completely  assembled  4  -  tube 
radio  receiver  spread  out  on  a 
large  panel  complete  with  in- 
structions. 

    Demonstration  Radio  Transmit- 
ter. 

    Demonstration  Cathode  Ray  Os- 
cilloscope. 
    Microphone. 

    Telephone  station,  complete  out- 
fit for  one  station. 

    Galvanoscope,    simple  form. 

Complete  with  compass. 

  .   Tangent   galvanometer,  simple 

form.  Complete  with  compass. 

    D'Arsonval  Galvanometer,  stu- 
dent form. 

    Galvanometer    six-in-one  type. 

Can  be  used  as  a  galvanometer, 
millivoltmeter,  micrometer,  volt- 
meter, Ohmeter  and  polarity  in- 
dicator. 

 Double    scale    voltmeter,  D.C. 

Range  150  to  7.5  volts. 

    Double    scale    Ammeters,  D.C. 

Range  1  to  10  amperes. 

    Double    scale    voltmeter,  A.C. 

range  150  to  15  volts. 

    Single    scale    ammeter,    A.  C. 

range  15  amperes 

    Rheostat,    air-flow,    slide  wire. 

Approximate  resistance,  2.5 
ohms.  Current  capacity  13  am- 
peres. 

 .    Lamp-board    rheostat,    for  110 

volt  circuit,  including  lamps. 

    Resistance    Box,    student  dial 

type. 


Wheatstone  bridge,  elementary 
form. 
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,  .    Resistance  coils,  set  of  8.  For 

use  with  wheatstone  bridge. 

    Single-contact  key.  Mounted  on 

base  7.5  x  12  cm. 

 .    Bell  outfit.  Complete  kit  for  stu- 
dent use. 

   Electrical  connectors  set  com- 
plete in  storage  box. 

 .    Receptacle  for  miniature  lamps. 

   .    Miniature  incandescent  lamp,  2 

volts. 

    Switch,  knife,  single  pole,  dou- 
ble throw.  15  amperes. 

    Switch  knife,  double  pole,  dou- 
ble throw.  15  amperes. 

  .    Tuning  forks,  tone  alloy,  set  of 

four,  Give  major  chord,  C.  E. 
G,  and  C 

 .    Rubber  hammer. 

 .    Resonance  tube,  Reservoir  type. 

Complete  with  support,  reservoir 
and  clamps  but  without  tuning 
fork. 

 .    Sonometer,  universal,  all  metal, 

tension  key  type. 

    Sonometer  wires,  set  of  four. 

    Photometer,  Bunsen  form,  with 

incandescent  lamp  source.  Com- 
plete unit. 

 .    .   Foot  Candle  meter.  Photoelectric 

type. 

 .  .    Mirror,  plane.  10  x  15  cm. 

   Mirror  support. 

    Mirror,  Convex,  50  cm.  diameter. 

Focus  40  cm. 

    Mirror  concave,  40  cm.  diameter. 

Focus  40  cm. 

    Refraction  bottle  complete  with 

instruction. 

    Prism,  equilateral.  25  x  100  mm. 

 .    Demonstration  lenses.  Set  of  six. 

50  mm.  in  diameter. 

 .    Optical  bench,  standard  equip- 
ment. Complete  except  for  can- 
dle, lens  and  mirror. 

    Stevens  optical  disk.  Complete 

with  instructions  except  for 
source  of  light. 

  Optical  disk  accessories  set.  Con- 
tains all  lenses  and  mirrors  of 
above  item. 

   Universal  course  of  light,  for 

parallel  Rays,  110  to  125  volts. 
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    Polaroid  experimental  kit,  lab- 
oratory all-purpose  type.  Com- 
plete with  instructions.  $   S  

 .    Tripod  Base.  Tapped  to  receive 

13  mm.  rod.  ,    

  Tripod  Base.  Tapped  to  receive 

19  mm.  rod.  .  

 .    Support  rods.  Diameter.  13  mm. 

length  40  cm.  .  

   .  .    Support  rods.  Diameter  19  mm. 

length  40  cm.  

    Cross  Bars,  rounded  ends.  Not 

threaded.  Diameter  13  mm. 
length  125  cm. 

    Right   angle   clamp.   Two  "V" 

openings  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  for  rods  13  mm.  or  smaller 

in  diameter.    .  . — 

    Flush  plate  or  table  plate.  Small 

size.  Diameter  70  mm.  Topped 

for  19  mm.  rod.     — 

  Screw  driver,  three-in-one.    .  

 .    Soldering  iron,  electric.     


Order  For  Suggested  Chemicals 
From:    Name  of  School  

Address  of  School  

Name  of  County   

To:        Name  of  Company   

Address  of  Company   

State  Contract  No.  334 

Charge  To:  Ship  To: 


Quantity  Recommended 
Ordered  Quantity 

to  Order  Chemical  Total  Price 

 1  qt.  Acetone  $  

 1  lb.  Acid,  acetic,  glacial   

1  lb.  Acid,  acetic,  36%  .  

 1  lb.  Acid,  boric,  powd.   

  6  lbs.  Acid,  hydrochloric,  cone.  .  — 

.  7  lbs.  Acid,  nitric,  cone.  .  

 4  oz.  Acid,  oxalic,  cryst.   

  1  lb.  Acid,  salicyclic,  cryst.   

  1  lb.  Acid,  Stearic,  powd.   

  9  lbs.  Acid,  sulfuric,  cone.   

 .        14  lb.  Acid,  Tannic   

  1  pt.  Alcohol,  amyl   

  1  gal.  Alcohol,  ethyl   
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Quantity  Recommended 

Ordered  Quantity 

to  Order  Chemical  Total  Price 
  1  qt.  Alcohol,  methyl  $  

1  lb.  Aluminum   chloride,  cryst.   . 

1  lb.  Aluminum,  turnings   . 

  1  lb.  Aluminum  potassium  sulfate,  cryst.   

  1  lb.  Aluminum  sulfate,  gran. 

  1  lb.  Ammonium  chloride,  cryst.   

  1  lb.  Ammonium  dichromate,  cryst.   . 

  1  lb.  Ammonium  ferric  citrate,  gran.   

  4  lbs.  Ammonium  hydroxide,  cone.  

  4  oz.  Ammonium  molybdate,  cryst.   

  1  lb.  Ammonium  nitrate,  gran.   

  4  oz.  Ammonium  oxalate,  cryst.   

  1  lb.  Ammonium  sulfate,  gran.  

  4  oz.  Antimony,  powd.   

  4  oz.  Antimony  trichloride,  cryst.   

  1  lb.  Barium  chloride,  cryst.   

 .  1  lb.  Barium  peroxide,  anhydrous  . 

  1  pt.  Benedict's  solution  .  

  1  oz.  Cadmium  nitrate,  cryst.   

  1  lb.  Calcium  carbide,  gran.   

  1  lb.  Calcium  carbonate,  marble  chips   

  1  lb.  Calcium  chloride,  granular,  anhydrous   

  1  lb.  Calcium  fluoride,  powd.   :  . 

 .  1  lb.  Calcium  hydroxide,  powd.  

  1  lb.  Calcium  nitrate,  gran.   

  1  lb.  Calcium  oxide,  lump   

  1  lb.  Calcium  sulfate,  powd.   

  1  lb.  Carbon  disulfide   

 .  1  lb.  Carbon  tetrachloride   

  1  lb.  Charcoal  wood,  lumps   

  1  lb.  Charcoal,  activated  

 ,      4  oz.  Cobalt  chloride,  cryst.   

  4  oz.  Cobalt  nitrate,  Cryst.   

  1  oz.  Congo  Red,  Indicator,  Water  soluble  

 ■ — ■  1  lb.  Copper  turnings,  light   

  4  oz.  Cupric  nitrate,  cryst.   

  4  oz.  Cupric  oxide,  powd.  .  

  4  oz.  Cuprous  oxide,  powd.   

  1  lb.  Cupric  sulfate,  cryst.   

  1  lb.  Dextrose,  gran.   . 

  1  lb.  Ethyl  acetate   

  1  lb.  Ethylene  glycol   

  1  pt.  Fehling's  solution  A  .  . 

  1  pt.  Fehling's  solution  B   

  1  lb.  Ferric  chloride,  cryst.   

 .  1  lb.  Ferric  nitrate,  cryst.   

 .  1  lb.  Ferrous  sulfate,  cryst.   

  1  lb.  Ferrous  sulfide,  lumps.  .  . 

 .  1  lb.  Formaldehyde,  40%   

.   4  oz.  Glass  Wool,  pyrex   

  1  lb.  Glycerine   

  4  oz.  Gum  tragacanth,  powd.   

  4  oz.  Iodine,  cryst,  resub.   

  1  lb.  Iron  metal  fillings,  40  mesh.   . 

  1  lb.  Lanolin,  anhydrous 

  1  lb.  Lead  acetate,  cryst. 

  1  lb.  Lead  nitrate,  cryst. 

  4  oz.  Lithium  Nitrate,  gran. 

  4  oz.  Logwood  extract 
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Quantity  Recommended 
Ordered  Quantity 

to  Order  Chemical  Total  Price 

1  oz.  Magnesium  metal,  ribbon  $  

1  lb.  Magnesium  sulfate,  cryst.  

1  lb.  Manganese  dioxide   

1  oz.  Mercuric  nitrate,  powd.   

1  oz.  Mercurous  nitrate,  powd.   

1  oz.  Methyl  orange,  powd.   

1  lb.  Oil  cocoanut   

1  oz.  Oil  lavender   

4  oz.  Phenolphthalein,  powd.   

4  oz.  Phosphorus,  red,  amorphous   

1  lb.  Potassium  Bromide,  cryst.  

1  lb.  Potassium  chlorate,  cryst.  

1  lb.  Potassium  chloride,  gran.   

4  oz.  Potassium  chromate,  cryst.  

1  lb.  Potassium  dichromate,  cryst.   

4  oz.  Potassium  ferricyanide,  cryst.  

4  oz.  Potassium  ferrocyanide,  cryst.   

1  lb.  Potassium  hydroxide,  pellets   

4  oz.  Potassium  iodide,  cryst.   

1  lb.  Potassium  permanganate,  cryst.  

1  lb.  Potassium  phosphate  monobasic,  gran.  

4  oz.  Potassium  thiocyanate,  cryst.   

1  lb.  Potassium  sodium  tartrate,  cryst.  

1  oz.  Silver  nitrate,  cryst.   

1  lb.  Soda  lime,  4  mesh.   

1  lb.  Sodium  acetate,  cryst.   

1  lb.  Sodium  bicarbonate,  powd.   

1  lb.  Sodium  bisulfite,  powd.   

1  lb.  Sodium  bromide,  gran.   

1  lb.  Sodium  carbonate,  cryst.   

1  lb.  Sodium  carbonate,  anhyd.  

1  lb.  Sodium  citrate,  cryst.   . 

2  lbs.  Sodium  hydroxide,  pellets   . 

.   4  oz.  Sodium,  metal   

1  lb.  Sodium  nitrate,  cryst.   

1  lb.  Sodium  nitrite,  gran.   

  1  lb.  Sodium  peroxide,  gran.   . 

  1  lb.  Sodium  phosphate,  monobasic,  cryst.   I 

 .       1  lb.  Sodium  phosphate,  tribasic,  cryst.  

  1  lb.  Sodium  sulfate,  cryst.   - 

  1  lb.  Sodium  sulfite,  gran.   

 .       1  lb.  Sodium  thiosulfate,  cryst.   - 

.  .       1  lb.  Sodium  tetraborate,  gran.   . 

  XA  lb.  Stroutium  chloride,  cryst.  .  

  1  lb.  Sulfur,  flowers   

  %  lb.  Tin  metal,  mossy   

  1  lb.  Triethanolamine   .  

  1  lb.  Wax,  bees,  white  .  - 

 1  lb.  Zeolite,  gran.   

 .       1  lb.  Zinc  metal,  mossy  

 1  lb.  Zinc  metal,  powd.   

  1  lb.  Zinc  chloride,  gran.   

  1  lb.  Zinc  oxide,  powd.   

 1  lb.  Zinc  nitrate,  cryst.   

 1  lb.  Zinc  sulfate,  cryst.  .  - 
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CHAPTER  8— SAFETY  IN  THE  SCIENCE  LABORATORY 

•  Safety  Committee 

•  Safety  Rules 

•  Safety  Hazards 

•  Storage  of  Materials 

0  Handling  of  Materials 

•  Faulty  Techniques 

•  Electrical  Shock 

•  Burns 

•  Toxic  Fumes 

•  Poisons 

•  Fires 

•  Explosions 

•  Disposal  of  Wastes 
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Safety  in  the  Science  Laboratory 

Industrial  laboratories  are  generally  among  the  safest  places 
to  work.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  persons 
working  in  laboratories  have  had  training  which  makes  a  habit 
of  the  constant  use  of  safe  practices.  In  addition,  they  know  the 
nature  of  the  materials  with  which  they  are  working  and  thus 
develop  a  healthy  respect  for  them.  Also,  extensive  physical 
provisions  are  made  to  insure  the  safety  of  workers.  Since  the 
fundamentals  of  safety  remain  constant  once  they  are  learned 
by  the  efficient  student  and  teacher,  safety  habits  will  govern 
their  actions  somewhat  automatically.  If  these  conditions  hold 
true  for  industrial  laboratories,  why  should  high  school  science 
departments  not  make  the  observance  of  safe  practices  an  inte- 
gral part  of  science  instruction?  Scientific  knowledge  learned 
at  the  expense  of  eyesight  or  limb,  or  accompanied  by  serious 
burns  or  cuts,  should  not  occur  at  the  high  school  level. 

Safety  Committee 

What  are  some  of  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  insure  a 
good  learning  situation  and  at  the  same  time  a  safe  one  ?  A  safety 
program  must  originate  with  the  science  teacher,  the  principal 
and  the  superintendent.  Since  the  teacher  is  the  person  who  will 
be  most  familiar  with  materials  to  be  used  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished,  he  is  the  one  from  whom  specific  sug- 
gestions must  come.  He  is  the  person  who  must  know  how  certain 
chemicals  will  react  under  certain  conditions ;  what  experiments 
are  dangerous  and  which  ones  should  not  be  performed  in  the 
laboratories  of  his  school ;  how  to  use  glassware  with  a  minimum  < 
chance  of  getting  cut ;  how  to  develop  within  the  students  a  i 
respect  for  efficient  and  safe  procedures.  This  is  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  to  put  on  one  teacher.  Therefore,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  joint  safety  program  be  developed  by  the  science- 
teacher  (s)  in  the  school  and  the  other  schools  in  the  administra- - 
tive  unit,  the  principals,  superintendent,  and  outside  resource 
persons,  such  as  representatives  of  fire  departments,  insurance 
departments  and  science  related  industries.  A  program  of  safe 
procedures  for  the  science  departments  of  each  administrative 
unit  should  be  developed  immediately,  if  such  safety  procedures 
have  not  been  made  available. 

Although  excellent  results  are  sometimes  obtained  by  admin- 
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istrative  units  that  do  not  use  safety  committees,  such  commit- 
tees have  been  notably  successful  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
accident  prevention.  A  reason  for  this  is  that  responsibility  for 
accident  prevention  is  given  to  a  specific  group  and  this  group 
can  take  the  steps  that  are  necessary  to  do  its  assigned  job. 
Otherwise,  the  condition  may  arise  in  which  everyone  feels  the 
job  is  not  his.  Some  of  the  duties  of  this  committee  should  be : 

•  Through  several  thorough  examinations  during  the  school 
year,  discover  unsafe  conditions  and  practices  and  determine 
their  remedies. 

•  Discuss  and  formulate  safe  policies,  recommend  their  adop- 
tion by  the  administrative  unit,  and  see  that  they  are  put 
into  practice. 

•  Provide  opportunity  for  committee  members  to  learn  about 
safe  practices  so  they  may  teach  them  to  their  students  and 
to  other  teachers. 

Safety  Rules 

A  set  of  safety  rules  posted  in  the  science  department  gives 
no  assurance  that  students  will  observe  them.  Students  need 
continuous  guidance  in  the  selection  and  use  of  safe  practices. 
The  following  "Ten  Commandments  of  Laboratory  Safety", 
prepared  by  Fisher  Scientific  Company,  should  be  helpful  to  the 
teacher  in  getting  a  safety  program  under  way : 

1.  Think  in  terms  of  safe  practice  constantly. 

2.  Be  familiar  with  every  step  of  the  job  you  are  going  to  do. 

3.  Check  each  apparatus  item  and  chemical  at  least  twice 
before  proceeding. 

4.  Maintain  an  awareness  of  the  danger  in  handling  chemi- 
cals. 

5.  Remember  that  the  safe  way  to  accomplish  a  job  is  the 
best  way. 

6.  Guard  your  co-workers'  safety  and  your  own. 

7.  Prepare  your  counter-attack  against  possible  accidents 
by  forethought. 

8.  Act  promptly  and  coolly  when  confronted  with  an  emer- 
gency. 

9.  Suggest  a  safe  practice  immediately  if  you  see  the  need 
for  one. 

10.  Be  certain  your  laboratory  has  safety  equipment  and 
conduct  periodic  safety  meetings. 
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Safety  Hazards 

The  dangers  of  laboratory  work  are  brought  about  by  exposure 
of  the  student  and  teacher  to  the  following  hazards : 


How  are  high  school  students  and  teachers  exposed  to  these 
hazards  and  what  can  be  done  to  insure  that  experimental  work 
be  carried  on  with  a  minimum  chance  of  danger  to  those  in- 
volved? Knowing  what  is  involved  in  each  case  is  a  good  way 
to  begin. 

Storage  of  Materials 

The  storage  of  materials  used  in  science  work  should  be  pro- 
vided in  two  ways.  For  those  materials  that  are  used  constantly 
by  all  pupils,  such  as  ringstands,  beakers,  gas  burners,  tongs, 
small  reagent  bottles,  etc.,  it  is  advantageous  to  have  them 
stored  in  the  multi-purpose  science  room  or  laboratory.  This 
arrangement  provides  easy  accessibility  to  these  materials.  It 
also  has  a  safety  factor,  because  it  will  prevent  the  bottlenecks 
often  encountered  when  a  single  storeroom  is  used  for  all  mate- 
rials. But  even  this  arrangement  will  produce  hazards  if  the 
student  work  space  is  not  designed  so  that  reagent  bottles  and 
other  materials  can  be  placed  on  surfaces  other  than  those  used 
for  student  experimental  work,  and  if  the  students  do  not  keep 
their  storage  units  in  a  clean  and  orderly  condition. 

There  are  definite  advantages  in  providing  storage  of  a  second 
type — a  separate  storage,  preparation  and  special  project  room. 
Many  materials  that  are  needed  for  experimental  work  will  not 
be  used  more  than  a  dozen  times  during  the  year,  and  in  some 
schools  physics  apparatus  might  not  be  used  except  every  other 
year.  These  materials  should  not  be  stored  at  student  work 
areas,  because  the  space  will  become  cluttered  and  the  materials 
might  be  damaged.  Also,  there  are  pieces  of  apparatus  or  certain 
supplies  that  the  teacher  may  wish  to  operate  or  dispense  most 
of  the  time,  and  this  can  be  done  better  if  there  is  a  separate 
space  designated  for  this  purpose.  If  hazards  are  to  be  eliminated 
in  this  type  of  storage  room,  then  it  is  necessary  that  the  space 
be  designed  so  that  materials  can  be  safely  stored. 


•  Storage  of  materials. 

•  Handling  of  materials. 

•  Faulty  techniques. 

•  Electrical  shock. 

•  Burns. 


•  Toxic  fumes. 

•  Poisons. 

•  Fires. 

•  Explosion. 

•  Disposal  of  wastes. 
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1.  There  should  be  windows  opening  directly  to  the  outside. 
This  will  make  it  possible  to  have  a  circulation  of  air.  If 
there  is  not  enough  circulation,  then  an  exhaust  fan  should 
be  installed. 

2.  There  should  be  different  types  of  storage. 

a.  Some  of  the  storage  can  be  of  the  open-shelf  type. 
These  shelves  should  be  of  the  adjustable  type  in  order 
to  provide  for  materials  of  various  sizes.  The  base  of  the 
shelving  should  be  a  section  at  least  six  inches  high  so 
that  nothing  will  be  stored  directly  on  the  floor.  Items 
on  the  floor  make  housekeeping  difficult  and  present  a 
hazard.  Heavy  items  should  be  stored  on  this  base.  If 
concentrated  acid  bottles,  such  as  sulfuric  acid,  are  to 
be  stored  on  this  base,  then  an  inert  substance,  such  as 
alberene  stone,  should  be  placed  on  top  of  the  wood. 
When  placing  items  on  these  shelves,  make  sure  that 
none  extend  beyond  shelf  edge  and  that  no  shelf  is 
overloaded. 

b.  A  separate  unit  for  storage  of  chemicals  is  necessary. 
The  storage  of  chemicals  with  physics  apparatus  may 
prove  to  be  costly — the  apparatus  may  be  damaged  by 
corrosive  fumes. 

c.  Some  of  the  storage  should  be  of  the  lock  type.  Danger- 

ous materials,  such  as  deadly  poisons,  should  be  kept 
in  this  locked  case.  One  section  of  this  storage  unit 
should  be  reserved  for  the  storage  of  sodium,  potassium, 
calcium  metal  and  calcium  carbide,  since  they  are  dan- 
gerous if  water  gets  to  them.  It  will  be  well  to  print 
on  this  unit — "In  case  of  fire,  do  not  use  water". 

3.  Good  lighting  should  be  provided.  No  accident  should  occur 
because  a  person  cannot  see  what  he  is  doing. 

4.  Space  should  be  provided  for  a  fire  extinguisher  and  a  sand 
bucket  with  small  shovel.  Fires  must  be  extinguished 
quickly  in  this  area. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  good  housekeeping.  A  department 
which  does  not  insist  on  a  clean-up  after  each  experiment  and 
periodic  house-cleaning  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  depart- 
ment is  well  on  the  road  to  trouble.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  first  section  of  this  bulletin,  this  need  not  be  a  chore  which 
everyone  dreads — it  can  be  made  a  learning  experience.  For 
example,  if  students  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  history 
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and  present-day  uses  of  chemicals,  they  will  handle  them  with 
more  care  and  will  store  them  in  their  proper  places  because  of 
the  appreciations  which  have  been  developed. 

Handling  of  Materials 

In  any  science  department,  it  will  be  necessary  to  transfer 
materials  from  one  area  to  another.  To  do  this  in  a  safe  manner, 
several  things  must  be  observed.  In  the  first  place,  two-liter 
bottles  for  such  reagents  as  concentrated  sulfuric,  hydrochloric 
and  nitric  acids  should  be  the  largest  size  containers  in  the  store- 
room. When  these  concentrated  acids  are  used,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  carry  them  a  long  distance.  A  preparation  counter 
should  be  provided  in  the  storage  area  so  these  acids  can  be 
poured  into  smaller  bottles  at  that  place.  Before  the  bottle  is 
picked  up  and  carried,  it  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  if 
any  of  the  liquid  is  on  the  outside  (if  properly  stored,  there 
will  be  none). 

A  person  bringing  out  materials  should  have  a  clear  path — 
no  students  darting  around  him  and  no  obstructions  on  the  floor. 
If  he  is  carrying  an  item,  such  as  a  long  piece  of  glass  tubing, 
he  should  carry  it  in  a  vertical  position.  Better  still,  this  tubing 
should  be  cut  into  smaller  or  shorter  pieces  before  being  carried 
about  the  laboratory.  In  most  instances,  this  person  should  be 
wearing  a  rubber  apron  and  gloves  at  all  times.  If  he  is  carrying 
chemicals  without  gloves,  it  should  be  standard  procedure  to 
wash  his  hands  immediately.  One  never  knows  when  he  might 
have  to  put  his  hands  to  his  face.  Minute  amounts  of  some  chem- 
icals can  cause  serious  damage  to  eyes. 

A  laboratory  cart  can  help  in  the  handling  of  materials.  This 
will  enable  one  to  bring  the  materials  out  quickly  and  safely, 
with  no  overloading  of  one's  hands  and  arms.  Be  sure  the  cart  is 
properly  loaded. 

Faulty  Techniques 

Faulty  technique  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  laboratory  acci- 
dents, and  because  it  involves  the  human  element,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  with  which  to  cope.  This  is  particularly  true 
on  the  high  school  level,  where  students  have  had  little  previous 
experience  with  the  techniques  involved.  The  best  solution  tc 
this  problem  is  the  practice  of  correct  procedures  by  the  science 
teacher.  What  the  student  sees  and  hears,  he  will  likely  do  in  £ 
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similar  manner.  A  teacher,  then,  has  no  course  to  follow  except 
the  use  of  the  best  techniques. 

Cuts  by  glassware  rank  high  among  accidents  in  the  labora- 
tory. There  are  several  things  which  can  be  done  to  minimize 
this  danger: 

•  No  student  should  be  permitted  to  force  glass  tubing  or 
thermometers  through  rubber  stoppers.  One  way  to  elimi- 
nate this  hazard  is  to  use  a  cork  borer.  Select  a  borer  or 
cutter  whose  inside  diameter  is  slightly  larger  than  the  out- 
side diameter  of  the  glass  tubing.  First,  thrust  the  cork 
borer  through  the  stopper ;  second,  with  the  borer  inside  the 
stopper,  push  the  tubing  through  the  borer.  Then,  withdraw 
the  borer  leaving  the  glass  tubing  in  place. 

•  For  the  thermometer,  use  a  silicone  stopcock  grease  to  lubri- 
cate it  before  it  is  inserted  in  rubber  stoppers. 

•  Broken  glassware  should  be  discarded  immediately.  It  should 
not  be  left  on  tables  or  other  places,  but  should  be  placed 
in  special  containers  labeled  "Broken  Glass". 

•  Time  is  not  so  important  in  a  laboratory  that  students  should 
have  to  use  glass  tubing  that  has  not  been  fire  polished. 

A  teacher  should  continually  check  his  technique  of  heating 
glass  containers  and  test  tubes  filled  with  liquids.  To  protect 
against  burns  while  heating  a  glass  container,  such  as  a  flask, 
the  laboratory  worker  should  never  place  his  hand  under  the 
container.  If  a  student  is  heating  a  liquid  in  a  test  tube,  he  should 
make  certain  that  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  never  pointed 
towards  another  person.  One  can  never  tell  when  the  liquid 
might  pop  out  of  the  test  tube  onto  a  fellow-worker.  To  insure 
further  that  no  one  will  be  injured  when  these  operations  are 
going  on,  the  work  area  should  be  free  of  other  persons  within 
a  radius  of  several  feet. 

When  handling  acids,  the  following  simple  rule  should  be 
practiced:  "Pour  acid  into  water — never  pour  water  into  acid". 
A  mnemonic  device  which  may  help  pupils  to  remember  to  pour 
acid  into  water  may  be  found  in  the  spelling  of  "water".  Pour 
the  two  into  the  mixing  container  in  the  order  of  the  spelling. 
The  "w"  for  water  precedes  the  "a"  for  acid.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  mixing  concentrated  sulfuric  acid 
with  water  causes  a  reaction  in  which  a  great  deal  of  heat  is 
generated. 
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Electrical  Shock 

Although  all  students  on  the  high  school  level  know  that 
wherever  there  are  electrical  outlets,  wiring  or  connections,  there 
is  danger  of  electrical  shock,  this  fact  should  be  continually  im- 
pressed on  them.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  electrical  equipment 
of  any  type  is  a  potential  hazard.  The  following  list  presents 
some  of  the  hazards  to  be  avoided  in  handling  electrical  equip- 
ment: 

•  Handling  electrical  equipment  with  wet  hands  or  while 
standing  in  wet  places. 

•  Using  improper  electrical  wiring. 

•  Taking  the  risk  of  becoming  part  of  an  electrical  circuit. 

•  Improper  electrical  connections. 

•  Overloading  an  electrical  circuit  or  specific  length  of  wiring. 
9  Tripping  hazards  as  well  as  hazards  of  electrical  shock  result 

from  excessive  and/or  improper  use  of  extension  cords. 

•  Inserting  multiple  outlet  adapters  into  regular  outlets  and 
thereby  permitting  several  appliances  to  be  plugged  into  a 
circuit  which  may  not  be  adequate  for  the  load. 

•  Using  high  voltage,  such  as  those  encountered  in  working 
with  step-up  transformers,  radio  or  television  circuits,  with- 
out benefit  of  a  trained  person  to  supervise  the  work.  (Some 
TV  circuits  store  electrical  energy  in  such  a  way  that  a 
tremendous  shock  can  be  delivered  when  the  set  is  turned 
on  or  off.) 

A  partial  solution  of  these  problems  involved  in  electricity  is 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  them  in  the  physics  class  and  in  the 
9th  grade  physical  science  class.  In  both  of  these  courses  elec- 
tricity is  studied.  In  addition  the  students  should  study  their 
homes  as  well  as  the  laboratory  for  possible  hazards.  In  both  the 
laboratory  and  the  home,  students  should  check  appliances  used, 
add  the  wattage  (usually  indicated  on  the  piece  of  equipment)  I 
to  find  how  many  appliances  it  takes  to  cause  an  overload  on 
a  single  circuit,  determine  if  the  number  of  circuits  is  adequate, 
and  determine  the  condition  of  the  appliances  or  equipment.  If 
conditions  are  found  to  be  hazardous,  then  steps  should  be 
initiated  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Knowledge  gained  from  such  courses  should  enable  students 
to  use  safely  electrical  appliances  and  equipment.  They  should 
know  that  even  the  common  storage  battery  can  be  dangerous — 
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not  only  because  of  the  acid  it  contains,  but  because  of  the  very 
high  current  which  may  be  drawn  from  it  on  a  short  circuit. 
Their  increased  knowledge  should  make  them  aware  that  all 
types  of  induction  coils  should  be  clearly  marked  for  the  low 
voltage  and  high  voltage  connections  in  order  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  shocks. 

In  many  communities  there  will  be  a  good  electrician  who  will 
be  willing  to  work  with  students.  Try  to  secure  his  services  for 
several  class  periods,  not  only  to  develop  some  of  the  important 
concepts  of  electricity  but  also  to  point  out  clearly  how  to  elimi- 
nate hazards  associated  with  the  work. 

Burns 

There  are  three  types  of  burns  against  which  students  must 
guard — burns  from  picking  up  hot  objects,  burns  from  acids  and 
other  chemicals  and  liquids,  and  burns  from  gas  burners  and 
fires.  Many  of  the  burns  from  hot  objects  occur  because  students 
pick  up  glassware  "that  should  be  cold  because  it  looks  cold".  A 
good  habit  to  develop  is  to  bring  the  hand  close  to  an  object  but 
not  touching  it  until  it  is  determined  whether  it  is  hot.  Whenever 
practical,  laboratory  workers  should  use  holders  and  tongs  for 
picking  up  many  of  the  items  which  are  being  used. 

Strong  acids  and  alkalies  burn  human  tissue  and  will  destroy 
it  if  not  washed  off  immediately.  The  acids  most  destructive  of 
human  tissue  are  sulfuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric;  the  most  corro- 
sive alkalies  are  sodium  hydroxide,  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
ammonium  hydroxide.  Students  can  get  these  on  their  hands  or 
other  parts  of  their  bodies  and  not  know  it  for  a  short  time, 
depending  on  the  concentration.  This  frequently  happens  when 
a  student  pours  some  of  the  liquid  out  of  the  reagent  bottle  and 
then  puts  the  bottle  back  on  the  shelf  without  cleaning  off  the 
outside.  Another  student  picks  it  up  and  gets  a  burn  from  the 
liquid  which  ran  down  the  side.  Similar  accidents  occur  when  a 
student  takes  a  glass  stopper  out  of  a  bottle  and  lays  it  on  the 
table ;  some  of  the  liquid  is  left  on  the  table  and  a  fellow  student 
rubs  his  arm  across  it.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  a  student  that 
stoppers  are  never  to  be  taken  out  of  a  reagent  bottle  and  placed 
on  the  table  while  he  pours  out  the  amount  he  needs.  There  is  a 
proper  way  to  do  this — the  top  of  the  glass  stopper  being  held 
between  the  forefinger  and  middle  finger. 

Severe  and  very  dangerous  burns  will  occur  if  acids  and  alka- 
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lies  are  gotten  to  the  mouth.  This  accident  is  very  likely  to 
happen  if  a  student  uses  his  mouth  on  a  pipette.  This  should 
never  be  allowed.  The  safe  way  is  to  use  a  rubber  ball  or  a 
syringe  to  aspire  the  pipette. 

There  are  many  sources  of  fires  in  a  laboratory — gas  burners, 
chemicals  and  electrical  circuits.  The  best  way  to  prevent  these 
fires  is  to  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  capability  and  the 
limitations  of  each.  Even  though  these  are  well  understood,  every 
science  department  should  have  one  or  more  fire  extinguishers 
placed  in  strategic  positions  and  within  easy  reach  and  all  persons 
should  now  how  to  use  them.  These  extinguishers  should  be  of 
the  compressed  carbon  dioxide  type  (carbon  tetrachloride  and 
soda-acid  type  of  extinguishers  are  not  recommended  for  this 
use).  A  regular,  frequent  inspection,  as  required  by  local  and 
State  laws,  should  be  made  of  the  extinguishers  to  insure  they 
are  in  proper  working  condition. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  nothing  is  better  for  fighting 
a  fire  in  clothing  than  water  and  plenty  of  it.  Fortunately,  the 
some  thing  holds  true  for  acids,  caustics  and  most  of  the  other 
chemicals  that  can  be  splashed  in  the  face  or  spilled  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  This  means  that  a  safety  shower  is  a  must  in  a 
laboratory.  A  simple,  convenient  way  to  provide  one  is  to  attach 
a  shower  head  with  approximately  six  feet  of  rubber  tubing  to  a 
special  water  outlet  for  this  purpose.  This  arrangement  will  make 
it  possible  to  cover  a  person  quickly  with  a  fine  spray  of  water. 

For  the  treatment  of  minor  cuts  and  burns,  a  first-aid  kit  is  an 
essential  piece  of  equipment  in  the  laboratory.  In  addition,  there 
should  be  a  laboratory  emergency  chart  which  provides  informa- 
tion on  the  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds,  cuts,  electrical  shocks, 
and  poisons.  Several  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  this  chart. 
Not  only  will  the  students  learn  what  to  do  in  emergencies,  but 
they  will  also  learn  much  scientific  information.  For  example, 
if  the  chart  says  to  wash  burns  from  strong  acids  immediately 
with  large  quantities  of  water  and  then  with  a  5%  solution  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  they  should  understand  the  scientific  basis 
for  this  treatment.  The  same  holds  true  for  phosphorus  burns 
which  should  be  covered  with  a  l'(  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

Toxic  Fumes 

A  teacher  should  think  seriously  about  the  matter  of  having 
students  perform  some  of  the  experiments  in  which  poisonous 
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gases  are  generated.  Some  of  these  experiments  might  well  be 
left  to  the  colleges  where  they  have  better  facilities  to  handle 
them.  If  the  teacher  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  perform  the 
experiment,  then  several  preparatory  steps  should  be  taken: 

•  Thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the  substances  being 
used  and  the  dangers  involved. 

•  Use  the  smallest  quantities  possible. 

•  Generate  the  gases  in  a  type  of  generator  which  permits 
little  of  the  gas  to  escape,  such  as  a  Kipp  generator. 

•  Plan  to  do  the  experiment  under  a  hood. 

•  Provide  for  maximum  ventilation. 

•  Have  only  one  small  group  performing  the  experiment  at 
any  one  time. 

Since  students  detect  some  poisonous  gases,  such  as  hydrogen 
sulfide,  by  their  bad  odors,  they  may  become  complacent  and 
fail  to  give  the  proper  consideration  to  the  possible  deadly 
effects  of  these  gases ;  whereas  they  will  observe  safety  precau- 
tions at  all  times  with  gases  such  as  carbon  monoxide  because 
they  realize  they  cannot  readily  detect  them.  Students  should  not 
be  lulled  into  security  because  the  gas  has  a  bad  odor  or  because 
they  have  generated  the  gas  a  number  of  times — some  are  poison- 
ous and  should  be  treated  with  respect. 

One  technique  which  all  students  should  develop  is  the  proper 
way  of  smelling  bottles  of  gas.  The  glass  stopper  should  be 
removed  and  the  other  hand  used  to  waft  small  quantities  of 
the  gas  to  one's  nose.  A  person  should  never  put  his  nose  to  the 
mouth  of  a  bottle — it  might  contain  concentrated  ammonium 
hydroxide,  acetic  acid,  or  some  other  compound  with  a  dangerous 
and  penetrating  fume. 

Poisons 

In  the  Safety  Education  Data  Sheets  Number  14  called 
"Chemicals"  published  by  the  National  Safety  Council,  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois,  there  are  these 
statements :  "Most  of  the  common  chemicals  found  in  high  school 
laboratories,  home  chemistry  sets,  and  around  the  house  are  not 
harmful  if  directions  for  use  are  followed,  but  any  of  them,  if 
misused,  can  cause  serious  injury  or  death.  Therefore,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  understand  the  possible  hazards  involved  in  handling 
chemicals. 
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"All  chemicals  are  poisonous  if  taken  internally.  (Although 
some  are  used  medicinally,  they  should  be  used  as  such  only  on 
a  physician's  recommendation,  and  then  only  in  the  prescribed 
dosage.)  Poisons  can  accidentally  enter  the  system  by  breathing 
(the  vapors  and  dust  of  many  chemicals  are  toxic)  and  by  absorp- 
tion through  the  skin.  Many  organic  compounds,  such  as  phenol 
(carbolic  acid)  and  aniline,  and  some  inorganic  ones,  are  rapidly 
absorbed  through  the  skin;  these  cause  systemic  poisoning. 
Phenol  is  also  very  destructive  to  tissues." 

Many  of  the  accidents  which  occur  in  a  laboratory  happen 
because  the  student  erroneously  assumes  something  to  be  true. 
Because  a  beaker  contained  water  only  five  minutes  ago,  he  may 
assume  that  it  now  contains  water.  He  may  assume  that  a  re- 
agent bottle  contains  only  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ammonium 
hydroxide  when  to  his  dismay  he  finds  it  contains  a  concentrated 
solution.  Early  in  the  course  the  teacher  must  impress  on  the 
students  that  assumptions  in  the  science  laboratory  can  be 
dangerous. 

These  are  some  of  the  precautions  to  observe  in  the  handling 
of  poisonous  chemicals  in  the  laboratory: 

•  Never  use  a  wash  bottle  for  any  purpose  except  to  dispense 
water. 

•  Never  drink  from  a  beaker — use  the  fountain  or  a  paper  cup. 

•  Never  taste  chemicals. 

•  Throw  away  the  contents  of  unlabeled  bottles. 

•  Always  wash  hands  immediately  after  working  with  poison-, 
ous  chemicals. 

•  Label  bottles  immediately  after  filling  them  with  solutions. v 
Fires 

Laboratory  fires  do  not  often  involve  the  furniture.  They  fre- 
quently originate  in  making  ether,  alcohol  or  naphtha  extrac- 
tions while  using  a  reflux  condenser  in  determining  the  flash 
and  flame-points  of  petroleum  products  and  in  the  careless 
handling  of  peroxides,  perchlorates,  and  other  compounds  having 
a  high  percentage  of  loosely  held  oxygen.  The  use  of  an  open 
flame  burner  in  extractions  is  an  invitation  to  disaster. 

Special  separate  containers  should  be  provided  for  the  disposal 
of  hazardous  wastes  because  these  wastes  are  a  likely  cause  oi 
fires  and  explosions.  Metallic  sodium  and  potassium,  various 
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nitrated  compounds,  and  volatile  compounds  dumped  into  the 
sink  may  cause  fires  or  explosions. 

Metallic  sodium  and  potassium  must  be  kept  under  kerosene 
after  the  original  container  has  been  opened.  If  the  metal  is  not 
to  be  used  again  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  suggested 
that  it  be  "buried"  in  its  container  in  a  block  of  paraffin. 

Dangerous  explosions  may  result  from  the  presence  of  organic 
materials  in  an  oxidizing  agent.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
exposing  chlorates,  manganese  dioxide,  sodium  peroxide,  or  any 
other  oxidizing  agents  to  contamination.  When  using  these  sub- 
stances to  prepare  oxygen,  observe  the  following  precautions: 

•  Make  sure  there  is  no  chance  of  mistaking  manganese  diox- 
ide for  charcoal  powder — keep  the  two  far  removed. 

•  Do  not  permit  carbon  from  wood  splints  to  fall  into  hot 
potassium  chlorate — manganese  dioxide  mixture. 

•  Do  not  allow  contact  of  skin  with  moist  sodium  peroxide. 

•  Make  certain  that  no  active  sodium  peroxide  is  left  in  contact 
with  paper  or  other  easily  ignitable  substances. 

•  It  is  suggested  that  sodium  peroxide  be  handed  out  to  pupils 
in  a  dry  Erlenmeyer  or  Florence  flask,  ready  for  use. 

•  Water  for  the  reaction  with  sodium  peroxide  should  be  care- 
fully controlled  by  a  dropping  funnel. 

•  Oxygen  may  be  safely  prepared  from  a  three  or  five  per  cent 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  which  is  dropped  on  either 
powdered  manganese  dioxide  or  pelleted  activated  charcoal. 
No  heat  is  necessary. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  when  using  a  solution  of  phos- 
phorus in  carbon  disulfide  to  demonstrate  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. The  solution  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  water  and 
kept  in  a  small  glass  stoppered  bottle  which  in  turn  is  stored  in 
a  metal  container,  the  bottom  of  the  latter  being  covered  with 
sand.  To  use  this  solution,  a  medicine  dropper  is  squeezed  and 
inserted  below  the  water  into  the  solution.  Since  the  medicine 
dropper  is  contaminated  with  phosphorus,  it  constitutes  a  fire 
hazard.  It  should  be  stored  in  the  same  metal  can  as  the  solution, 
being  attached  to  the  solution  bottle  by  means  of  a  wire  holder. 
Articles  having  phosphorus  on  their  surfaces  may  be  made 
harmless  by  washing  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

White  phosphorus  must  be  kept  under  water  in  a  double  con- 
tainer, one  part  of  which  is  metal.  This  form  of  phosphorus  must 
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be  kept  only  under  water.  Whenever  possible,  use  red  phosphorus 
in  place  of  white  phosphorus. 

A  good  point  to  remember  is  "fire  extinguishers  cannot  pre- 
vent fires". 

Explosions 

When  experiments  are  to  be  performed  which  warrant  the  use 
of  a  face  and  eye  shield  and  protective  clothing,  these  should 
be  provided  and  used.  If  proper  techniques  are  then  used,  there 
should  be  little  chance  of  injury  due  to  an  explosion.  If  an  experi- 
ment requires  the  use  of  a  number  of  safety  precautions  to 
prevent  an  explosion,  then  it  should  not  be  performed. 

In  most  high  school  laboratories,  hydrogen  gas  is  prepared  ! 
either  by  teacher  demonstration,  by  students  or  by  both.  If  a  a 
hydrogen  generator  is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  gas> 
will  burn,  never  light  the  gas  until : 

9  All  the  air  in  the  generator  has  been  forced  out. 

0  A  towel  has  been  wrapped  around  the  generator. 

If  a  "coke"  bottle  is  filled  with  hydrogen  to  illustrate  its  ex- 
plosive property,  be  sure  to  tape  the  bottle  before  the  gas  is 
ignited.  If  hydrogen  is  to  be  prepared  by  putting  sodium  metal 
into  water,  a  very  small  amount  of  the  metal  shoud  be  used,  j 
A  larger  piece  can  generate  enough  hydrogen  and  heat  to  cause 
an  explosion. 

In  some  laboratories  not  enough  precautions  are  taken  wher 
carbon  disulphide  or  ether  are  being  used  in  experimental  work 
such  as  the  preparing  of  rhombic  sulphur  crystals.  Before  vola 
tile  substances,  such  as  these  are  used  in  an  experiment,  a  check 
should  be  made  to  see  that  no  Bunsen  burners  are  lighted.  Iii 
some  cases,  carbon  tetrachloride,  a  non-combustible  liquid,  can  b< 
used  as  a  solvent  instead  of  a  more  volatile  compound. 

The  preparation  of  nitrogen  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sodiun 
nitrate  and  ammonium  chloride  is  likely  to  produce  an  explosio 
if  the  substances  are  overheated.  Therefore,  this  method  shoul 
never  be  used  as  a  laboratory  experiment.  If  performed  as 
demonstration,  make  certain  that  the  solution  does  not  boi . 
If  it  does,  add  water. 

The  preparation  of  nitrogen  iodide  should  never  be  attemptei 
by  students  under  any  circumstances. 
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Disposal  of  Wastes 

A  teacher,  who  understands  the  hazards,  rather  than  janitors 
or  students,  should  dispose  of  dangerous  waste  materials.  A 
first  consideration  in  this  matter  is  that  the  teacher  and  stu- 
dents should  not  use  materials  concerning  which  they  have  little 
or  no  knowledge — then  few  wastes  will  occur  that  cannot  be 
adequately  handled.  As  a  teacher  plans  his  experimental  work 
in  advance,  he  will  more  than  likely  come  across  a  few  materials 
that  are  new  to  him  or  about  which  he  can  find  little  information. 
In  this  case,  he  should  contact  a  local  chemist,  a  college  chemistry 
department  or  the  local  fire  department  and  obtain  the  needed 
information  before  he  proceeds  with  the  experiment.  If  an  indi- 
vidual student  or  a  group  of  students  plan  to  do  a  project  in 
which  a  number  of  chemicals  will  be  used,  the  teacher  should 
"check  them  out  on  their  understanding  of  the  materials"  before 
they  are  given  permission  to  begin. 

The  more  common  waste  materials  in  a  high  school  laboratory 
are  acids,  alkalies,  broken  glass  and  paper.  Before  acids  and 
alkalies  are  poured  into  the  drainage  system,  they  should  be 
neutralized.  When  this  is  done,  then  a  quantity  of  water  should 
be  run  into  the  sink  to  dilute  the  materials.  Special  containers 
should  be  provided  for  broken  glass  and  for  waste  paper.  For 
the  safety  of  the  janitor,  do  not  put  materials  in  these  containers 
other  than  those  which  are  specified. 

Experimental  work  is  a  vital  part  of  all  science  courses.  For- 
tunately, on  the  high  school  level  a  majority  of  the  experiments 
are  safe.  At  times  the  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to  do  some 
experimental  work  in  which  there  are  potential  hazards,  but 
these  hazards  can  be  overcome  by  proper  planning  and  handling. 
Those  experiments  which  are  hazardous  unless  extreme  care  is 
taken  should  not  be  performed  in  the  high  school  science  depart- 
ment. There  are  limits  to  the  amount  and  type  of  work  which 
can  be  done  at  this  level  of  instruction  and  the  recognition  of 
this  fact  will  enable  schools  to  provide  safe  science  laboratories. 
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CHAPTER  9— EVALUATION  OF  THE  OUTCOMES  OF 
SCIENCE  TEACHING 

•  The  Purpose  of  Evaluation 

•  Evidences  of  Purposes 

•  Techniques  and  Instruments  to  Collect  Evidence 

•  Interpretation  of  Evidence 

•  Using  the  Findings 


Evaluation  of  the  Outcomes  of 
Science  Teaching1 

An  evaluation  of  the  accomplishments  or  the  extent  to  which 
the  proposed  objectives  have  been  met  is  an  integral  part  of  any 
teaching  procedure.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
those  activities  experienced  by  students  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  or  developing  certain  skills  and  understandings,  and 
those  experiences  provided  by  the  teacher  in  order  to  acquire 
evidence  of  pupil  growth  toward  the  desired  outcomes,  for  the 
teaching-learning  process  is  not  complete  without  proper  evalua- 
tion. 

The  designer  or  the  carpenter  determines  his  success  by  the 
product  he  produces.  He  observes  closely  the  craftsmanship,  the 
skill,  and  the  beauty.  He  tests  and  retests  for  use  and  function- 
ing ability  and  carefully  checks  the  finished  product  with  the 
original  plans  which  served  as  a  guide  as  the  work  was  done. 
As  his  evidence  of  accomplishments  is  collected,  the  designer 
re-evaluates  the  tools,  methods,  and  materials  used,  as  well  as 
the  conditions  under  which  the  product  was  produced.  So  it  is 
with  the  effective  teacher,  for  evaluation  is  not  carried  out  as  a 
measurement  of  the  facts  remembered  at  the  end  of  a  teaching 
period,  but  as  a  well  planned  program  operating  continuously 
throughout  the  teaching-learning  process.  In  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  an  effective  program  of  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of 
science  teaching,  the  teacher  must  consider  and  plan  for  five 
basic  aspects  of  evaluation. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  EVALUATION 

For  what  purpose  am  I  giving  this  test  ?  What  type  of  exami- 
nation shall  I  give?  Which  type  of  question  is  best?  Can  I  dis- 
tinguish between  a  pupil's  growth  in  the  use  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  textbook?  These  are 
questions  which  often  concern  the  effective  teacher.  Their  an- 
swers lie  within  the  basic  purposes  of  evaluation,  for  valid 
answers  cannot  be  determined  unless  the  teacher  has  clearly 
in  mind  the  reasons  for  administering  various  instruments  for 
evaluation.  While  there  are  many  specific  reasons  for  evaluation, 

#  1  John  B.  Chase,  Jr.,  A  Project  in  the  Cooperative  Production  of  Instruc- 
tional Guides  for  Teachers  of  Science,  Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation, 
The  University  of  Virginia,  pp.  160-172.  Copyrighted. 
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all  may  be  classified  under  two  basic  purposes:  (1)  to  determine 
the  specific  accomplishments  or  outcomes  of  learning,  and  (2) 
to  collect  information  for  the  diagnosis  of  problems  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  teaching  of  science. 

The  desired  outcomes  of  a  unit  of  study  in  science  are  of  four 
major  types:  (1)  acquired  information,  (2)  understanding  of 
principles  or  generalizations,  (3)  changes  in  attitude  toward 
opinions,  evidence,  and  superstitions,  and  (4)  changes  in  skills 
and  methods  of  work,  i.e.,  the  way  the  pupil  attacks  problems  and 
discovers  solutions  at  each  particular  time.  The  purpose  may  be  to 
determine  the  extent  of  acquired  information  from  just  one 
reading  assignment,  or  at  the  completion  of  a  six-weeks  unit  of 
work.  The  purpose  may  be  to  determine  whether  attitudes  have 
been  changed  or  whether  new  ones  have  been  developed.  The 
teacher  must  have  the  purposes  clearly  in  mind  whatever  they 
may  be. 

Diagnosis  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  science 
involves  evaluation  for  the  effectiveness  of  certain  methods  or 
the  appropriateness  of  materials  used.  Evaluation  will  often 
reveal  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  science  offerings  and 
the  scope  and  sequence  of  content  when  it  is  designed  to  do  so. 
Problems  of  motivation  are  often  identified.  Information  col- 
lected from  the  analysis  of  data  gained  from  evaluation  designed 
to  reveal  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  is  necessary  for  wise 
curriculum  change  or  the  improvement  of  instruction. 

EVIDENCES  OF  PURPOSES 

Once  the  purposes  of  evaluation  are  determined,  the  teacher 
must  identify  what  evidence  is  necessary  in  order  to  translate  j 
the  pre-determined  purposes  into  behavioral  change  or  outcomes. 
What  evidence  will  reveal  acquired  information?  What  evidence 
will  determine  understandings  rather  than  memorized  data'  j 
What  evidence  will  determine  the  ability  of  a  pupil  to  solv*' 
problems  scientifically?  For  example,  the  teacher  may  decidr 
pupils  in  a  particular  class  should  be  able  to  interpret  chart* 
and  graphs  illustrating  completely  new  material  as  evidence  o. 
their  ability  to  draw  conclusions.  Or,  their  ability  to  compan 
or  contrast  the  life  processes  of  two  different  animals  might  b 
evidence  of  acquired  information  as  well  as  the  extent  of  under 
standing.  The  manner  in  which  a  pupil  collects  data  in  th ; 
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laboratory  about  the  effectiveness  of  certain  lubricants  in  reduc- 
ing friction  between  certain  metals  will  reveal  evidence  of  the 
ability  to  solve  problems  scientifically. 

TECHNIQUES  AND  INSTRUMENTS  TO  COLLECT  EVIDENCE 

The  development  of  techniques  and  instruments  which  are 
usable  and  reliable  in  the  collection  of  evidence  is  often  difficult 
and  is  probably  one  of  the  weakest  aspects  of  evaluation  in  the 
classroom.  The  test  or  instrument  which  actually  measures  or 
causes  the  pupil  to  express  the  evidence  which  is  desired  is 
difficult  to  produce.  There  are  many  standardized  commercial 
tests  which  may  be  purchased,  but  these  do  not  meet  the  total 
needs  of  the  classroom  teacher.  Although  it  is  recommended  that 
commercial  tests  of  achievement  and  the  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems be  used  when  appropriate  and  practicable,  techniques  and 
instruments  developed  by  the  classroom  teacher  are  most  widely 
used  and  will  always  be  the  center  of  evaluation  in  the  classroom. 

Suggestions  for  evaluating  the  types  of  outcomes  previously 
discussed  are  given  below: 

Acquired  Information 

1.  The  traditional  types  of  tests,  often  called  pencil-and-paper 
tests,  include  objective,  short-answer  questions  and  essay 
questions.  These  may  often  be  used  successfully  in  meas- 
uring acquired  information. 

Example : 

1.  Objective-short-answer  questions 
a.  True-False  or  modified  true-false 

Guides  for  construction: 

(1)  Avoid  ambiguous  statements.  Use  direct  state- 
ments clearly  worded. 

(2)  Use  approximately  an  equal  number  of  true  and 
untrue  statements. 

(3)  Avoid  the  use  of  phrases  such  as  "does  not,"  "the 
only,"  "always,"  and  "never"  which  give  clues. 

(4)  It  is  best  to  use  only  one  idea  in  each  statement. 

(5)  With  a  modified  true-false  test  item,  the  pupil  is 
asked  to  work  out  the  word  or  phrase  which  makes 
a  statement  false  and  to  supply  the  correct  word 
or  phrase.  True  statements  are  left  unchanged. 
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Sample : 

(1)  Bacteria  reproduce  by  dividing.  T 

(2)  Bacteria  reproduce  by  fusion,  dividing 

b.  Completion : 

Guides  for  construction: 

(1)  Items  may  be  either  of  the  sentence  or  the  para- 
graph type. 

(2)  The  "blanks"  should  call  for  definite  responses. 
Avoid  statements  which  can  be  completed  by  sev- 
eral correct  words. 

(3)  Omit  only  key-words.  Do  not  omit  long  phrases. 

(4)  Place  the  "blanks"  near  or  at  the  end  of  the  state- 
ment in  order  to  add  continuity  in  reading. 

(5)  Avoid  omitting  verbs  and  adjectives,  thus  prevent- 
ing clues  and  ambiguous  guessing. 

Sample: 

(1)  Malaria  is  caused  by  ....?.....  protozos 

c.  Modified  multiple  response 
Guides  for  construction: 

(1)  Use  at  lease  five  possible  responses. 

(2)  All  responses  should  be  related  to  the  main  thought 
in  order  to  prevent  clues. 

(3)  All  responses  may  be  partially-correct  answers. 
In  this  case  the  pupil  is  asked  to  give  the  word  or 
phrase  which  most  correctly  completes  a  statement. 

(4)  Include  no  responses  that  are  obviously  wrong. 

(5)  Scatter  the  correct  responses  in  a  different  order 
for  each  question. 

(6)  Make  the  beginning  statement  of  the  question  or 
problem  clear  and  obvious.  The  main  idea  of  the- 
problem  should  be  specific. 

(7)  If  a  correct  response  is  not  given,  the  pupil  is 
asked  to  write  in  the  correct  response. 

Sample: 

(1)  DDT  is  a  powerful  (a)  antibody; 

(b)   insecticide;   (c)   antibiotic;  b 
(d)  disinfectant;  (e)  germicide. 

(2)  DDT  is  a  powerful  (a)  antibody; 

(b)  disinfectant;  (c)  vaccine;  insecticide 
(d)  antibiotic;  (e)  germicide. 


d.  Matching: 

Guides  for  construction: 

(1)  Use  only  homogeneous  or  related  materials  in  any 
one  exercise. 

(2)  Include  at  lease  three  to  five  extra  choices  from 
which  responses  must  be  chosen. 

(3)  Place  the  column  containing  the  longer  statements 
on  the  left  side  of  the  page. 

(4)  Use  illustrations  or  items  which  explain  whenever 
possible. 

Sample : 

Column  I  Column  II 

C    1.  restores  fertility  to  the  soil  A.  photosynthesis 

E    2.  product  of  living  organisms  B.  inorganic  matter 

used  to  conduct  pathegenic  C.  nitrogen  cycle 

organisms.  D.  toxin 

D    3.  poison  produced  by  E.  antibiotic 

certain  organisms.  F.  chlorophyll 

G.  antibody 

e.  Essay  Questions :  Essay  questions  are  successfully  used 
to  ask  the  pupil  to  compare  or  contrast,  classify,  illus- 
trate, discuss,  show  effects,  criticize,  apply,  define,  out- 
line, and  summarize.  This  type  of  question  may  be 
used  successfully  in  measuring  acquired  information 
and  the  understanding  of  principles  or  generalizations. 

Sample : 

(1)  What  is  the  difference  between  active  and  passive  immu- 
nity? 

(2)  Describe  (a  certain  number)   ways  by  which  bacteria 
help  us  ?  or  harm  us  ? 

(3)  (Present  to  the  pupils  data  of  the  epidemics  in  an  area 
during  a  certain  period  of  time.) 

From  the  date  presented,  what  do  you  think  is  likely 
to  happen  to  the  number  and  types  of  epidemics  in 
...  X  (community,  county,  state,  nation)  within  the 
next  five  years? 

(4)  List  and  discuss  the  characteristics  common  to  all  proto- 

zoa? Algae? 

(5)  A  demonstration  may  be  performed,  and  questions  directly 
related  to  the  experiment  may  be  asked.  As  an  example, 
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an  experiment  which  illustrates  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  bacteria  may  be  conducted.  Afterwards, 
pupils  may  be  asked: 

(a)  Why  were  the  cultures  placed  in  varying  conditions? 

(b)  Under  what  conditions  were  the  cultures  placed? 

(c)  Did  you  note  any  differences  in  the  rate  of  growth 
when  one-half  of  the  cultures  were  exposed  to  sun 
light  and  the  other  half  to  darkness?  Describe  an 
differences. 

(d)  Just  what  does  this  demonstration  show?  What  can 
you  conclude  from  it? 

(e)  Show  how  the  points  which  you  actually  observed 
and  those  which  you  assumed  helped  you  to  arrive 
at  your  conclusions.  (See  d) 

(f)  From  this  experiment,  what  applications  may  be 
drawn  concerning: 

The  use  of  refrigeration  in  preserving  foods,  the 
storage  of  bread,  the  use  of  disinfectants  in  the  home? 

Changes  in  Attitude 

1.  A  self -rating  scale  on  attitudes: 

A  rating  scale  may  be  given  to  pupils  by  the  teacher  two 
or  more  times  during  the  study  of  the  unit.  It  is  particu- 
larly helpful  to  use  a  rating  scale  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  a  unit,  thus  enabling  the  teacher  to  help  pupils 
correct  attitudes  in  which  their  rating  is  low.  The  ratings 
will  also  provide  an  excellent  basis  for  individual  confer- 
ences. The  scale  may  be  used  again  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  study.  This  procedure  helps  the  pupil  and  teacher  to 
determine  the  extent  of  change.  If  the  teacher  is  aware  of 
the  background  of  pupils  and  the  community,  certain  atti- 
tudes, opinions,  beliefs,  and  superstitions  which  exist  in 
the  locality  can  be  used  in  constructing  a  check  list  to  be 
used  by  the  teacher. 

Example: 

Mark  each  statement: 
"T"  —  I  do  believe, 
"U»  _  Undecided,  or 
"F"  —  I  do  not  believe. 
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T         U  F 

1.  Certain  charms  of  good  luck  prevent 

many  diseases.       

2.  Mr.  James  died  of  T.B. ;  therefore,  it  is 
evident  that  other  members  of  his 

family  will  catch  T.B.       . 

3.  If  Mr.  Black's  lake  is  polluted  and  dirty, 
it  is  his  responsibility  and  also,  it  should 

be  of  concern  to  the  community.       . 

4.  Both  adults  and  children  need  vacci- 
nations.   .    

5.  The  community  health  department  is 
very  expensive  and  should  be  reduced 
in  operation,  for  it  is  the  responsibility 

of  the  individual  to  care  for  his  health.       

6.  Bacteria  cause  disease;  therefore, 

bacteria  should  be  destroyed.       

7.       

8.       

2.  Observation: 

Teachers  can  readily  find  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
certain  pupils  develop  and  change  attitudes  by  carefully 
planned  observation.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  look 
for  these  changes  and  record  descriptions  of  situations 
which  illustrate  certain  attitudes.  An  index  card  or  a  pre- 
pared form  will  be  convenient  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  list  may  serve  as  guides  when  observing 
pupils : 


(name  of  pupil)  (date) 

1.  Does  the  pupil  base  opinions  on  adequate  evidence? 

Situation:  The  group  working  on  certain  modern 
drugs  was  concerned  about  the  use  of  a 
specific  drug.  There  were  different  opin- 
ions expressed. 

Pupil  Action:  Doug  used  only  one  popular  magazine 
article  as  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  drug. 
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(name  of  pupil 


(date) 


2.  Does  the  pupil  revise  opinions  in  light  of  new  evidence? 

Situation:  During  yesterday's  discussion  Jack  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "X-Y"  an  anti- 
septic, was  absolutely  not  effective.  Other 
pupils  questioned  his  opinion.  When  asked 
how  the  problem  could  be  solved,  many 
suggestions  were  made. 

Pupil  Action:  At  home  that  evening  Jack  checked  sev- 
eral references  without  being  asked  to  do 
so.  Today  he  planned  and  conducted  an 
experiment  to  help  solve  the  problem. 
His  conclusions  changed  his  opinions. 


(name  of  pupil)  (date) 

3.  Does  the  pupil  listen  to,  read  about,  or  observe  evidences 
contrary  to  his  own  opinions? 
Situation:        (see  above  illustration) 
Pupil  Action: 

4.  If  two  events  happen  at  the  same  time,  does  the  pupil 
believe  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  the  two  ? 

5.  Does  the  pupil  jump  to  conclusions? 

6.  Does  the  pupil  exaggerate  or  does  he  stick  to  facts? 

7.  Is  the  pupil  slow  to  accept  as  facts  ideas  not  supported  by 
evidence  ? 

8.  Is  the  pupil  satisfied  with  vague  explanations  ? 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  pupil's  projects,  oral  and  written! 
reports,  readings,  notebooks,  and  drawings  will  reveal  valuable 
evidence  of  attitudes. 

Changes  in  Technique  or  Method  of  Work 

An  analysis  of  the  pupil's  work  when  solving  problems  will  I 
give  evidence  of  his  ability  to  use  the  scientific  method,  as  well 
as  evidence  of  the  understanding  of  principles  or  generalizations. 

Example : 

1.  An  experiment  is  performed  to  illustrate  the  effects  of 
certain  disinfectants  and  antiseptics  on  bacterial  growth 
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As  suggested  in  the  list  of  activities,  to  one  culture  add 
lysol,  to  another  add  hydrogen  peroxide,  to  another  add 
carbolic  acid,  to  another  add  listerine,  and  use  one  as  a 
control.    Observe  at  different  intervals  of  time. 
Ask  the  pupil  to: 

a.  Describe  briefly  the  problem. 

b.  Describe  the  steps  involved. 

c.  Report  main  observations. 

d.  Report  control  steps. 

e.  Draw  conclusions. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report,  to  what  extent  can  the  pupil : 

a.  Identify  or  describe  a  problem? 

b.  Observe  and  report  accurately  all  steps  involved? 

c.  Observe  and  report  accurately  significant  changes  or 
evidences  ? 

d.  Draw  conclusions  consistent  to  the  problem  and  evi- 
dence produced? 

2.  In  the  above  example  the  pupil  observed  an  experiment 
which  was  demonstrated.  As  another  example,  the  pupil 
could  be  given  a  similar  problem  and  all  methods  and  tech- 
nique to  be  used  left  for  his  decision.  The  pupil  can  select 
his  own  problem,  or  one  may  be  assigned  to  him.  The  solu- 
tion is  left  to  the  planning  and  direction  of  the  pupil.  To 
what  extent  can  the  pupil  plan  and  set-up  the  experiment 
and  to  what  extent  does  he  utilize  all  available  resources  to 
solving  the  problem?  An  analysis  of  the  report  made  by 
the  pupil  will  give  evidence  of  his  ability  to  plan  and  con- 
duct such  a  prbolem. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  EVIDENCE 

After  the  teacher  has  collected  evidence  of  the  degree  of  ac- 
complishment or  the  extent  to  which  objectives  have  become 
outcomes,  the  interpretation  of  the  findings  become  important. 
What  does  this  score  mean?  Is  it  possible  to  place  a  score  of 
value  upon  this  type  of  finding?  Does  this  evidence  illustrate 
progress,  growth,  or  achievement  ?  Questions  of  this  type  become 
important  in  the  interpretation  of  evidence  once  it  is  collected. 
The  following  suggestions  will  be  helpful  in  making  interpre- 
tations : 

(1)  Determine  the  span  of  the  evidence  collected.    For  ex- 
ample, determine  the  level  of  achievement  of  pupils  before 
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the  study  began  in  relation  to  the  evidence  collected  at 
the  completion  of  a  unit  of  study. 

(2)  Determine  the  value  of  the  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
predetermined  purposes.  For  example,  does  this  evidence 
express  a  change  in  behavior  or  thinking  in  relation  to 
the  purposes  of  the  study. 

(3)  Compare  evidence  collected  with  individual  abilities  of 
pupils  as  expressed  on  intelligence  tests  and  achievement 
tests  of  reading  and  arithmetical  abilities. 

(4)  Prepare  tables  which  illustrate  the  frequency  individual 
items  of  evidence  were  expressed,  observed,  or  missed. 

(5)  Record  evidences  which  show  change  or  certain  patterns 
of  behavior  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Look  for  individual 
patterns  rather  than  isolated  evidence. 

(6)  Compare  evidence  collected  with  reading  level  of  mate- 
rials used  for  teaching,  the  reliability  of  references  used, 
and  the  relationship  of  evidence  to  the  experiences  in  the 
classroom. 

(7)  Compare  the  evidence  collected  with  the  behavior  of  pupils 
outside  the  classroom.  Is  there  any  transfer? 

(8)  Compare  the  evidence  collected  with  methods  used  in  the 
classroom.  For  example,  does  the  evidence  of  the  ability 
of  the  pupil  to  identify  problems  relate  to  the  methods 
used  in  the  classroom  when  identifying  problems? 

(9)  Relate  evidence  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  individual 
puplis. 

(10)  Relate  evidence  collected  in  the  school  setting  to  life 

experiences  of  individual  pupils. 
The  above  suggestions  are  by  no  means  complete,  but  will  be 
of  help  to  the  classroom  teacher  when  making  judgments  or 
measurements  of  the  achievements  of  pupils,  as  well  as  of  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching. 

USING  THE  FINDINGS 

The  evaluation  process  is  not  complete  until  findings  have  been 
used  for  the  improvement  of  learning  and  teaching.  For  example, 
an  interpretation  of  certain  evidences  collected  caused  the  teacher 
to  conclude  that  pupils  cannot  solve  problems  which  are  pre- 
sented in  a  laboratory  situation,  even  though  they  may  be  able 
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to  answer  questions  about  problems  presented  in  the  textbook. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  decides  to  place  more  emphasis  upon  the 
solution  of  problems  in  the  laboratory  rather  than  upon  the 
mere  discussion  of  problems  solved  in  the  text. 

The  use  of  findings  may  lead  to  changes  in  scope  and  sequence 
of  content  as  well  as  changes  in  the  grouping  of  pupils.  New 
courses  may  be  added,  and  existing  ones  may  be  expanded  to 
include  newer  concepts.  Proper  use  of  findings  often  leads  to  a 
better  selection  of  textbooks  and  other  reading  materials.  The 
number  of  failures  is  reduced  and  problems  of  motivation  are 
solved. 

The  use  of  findings  from  programs  of  evaluation  will  vary  from 
school  to  school,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  much  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  improvement  of  instruction,  the  growth  and 
self-understanding  of  pupils,  and  in  the  enrichment  of  the  science 
curriculum  by  the  study  and  use  of  evidences  of  evaluation. 
Evaluation  is  not  an  isolated  factor  in  the  teaching-learning 
process,  but  is  most  effective  when  carried  on  constantly  during 
the  teaching  of  a  unit  rather  than  only  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
unit.  Teaching  can  find  many  opportunities  for  evaluation  avail- 
able when  pupils  are  actively  involved  in  scientific  experiences 
rather  than  in  passive  listening. 
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CHAPTER  10— READING  MATERIALS  FOR 
STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Point  of  View 

Bibliography  for  High  School  Biology 

Books  of  the  Traveling  High  School  Science  Library 


Reading  Materials  for  Students  and  Teachers 


POINT  OF  VIEW 

Effective  science  teaching  and  learning  in  our  modern  world 
require  the  use  of  many  instructional  materials.  The  classroom 
which  utilizes  a  variety  of  instructional  materials  provides  a  rich 
learning  environment.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  surrounded  by 
such  materials,  who  are  encouraged  to  locate  and  use  them,  are 
gaining  valuable  experiences  in  the  habit  of  personal  investiga- 
tion. They  are  gaining  skills  in  using  books  and  libraries  in 
order  to  locate  needed  information,  to  satisfy  personal  interests 
and  as  a  means  of  pleasure  in  reading. 

"While  science  is  more  than  the  objects  around  us,  it  begins 
with  the  objects.  It  deals  with  the  nature  of  materials  and  the 
energy  of  the  universe  and  with  their  interrelationships.  It  deals 
with  the  effect  of  this  knowledge  on  us  and  the  ways  that  we  can 
use  it.  Our  knowledge  of  the  world  around  us  has,  in  general, 
been  recorded  in  written  form  for  purposes  of  communication — 
communication  to  others  now  and  later.  Essential  as  the  written 
form  is,  its  misuse  has  created  some  of  our  most  difficult  teach- 
ing problems. 

"There  has  been  a  ready  assumption  that  reading  about  mate- 
rials and  energy  is  equivalent  to  experience  with  these  aspects 
of  the  world  around  us.  This  is  not  the  case.  We  cannot  have 
first-hand  experience  through  reading,  although  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  vicarious  experience  in  this  way.  Some  basic  first- 
hand experience  is  essential ;  some  teaching  aids  are  essential ; 
some  reading  is  essential.  It  is  the  task  of  the  science  teacher  to 
find  the  balance  among  them ;  then  to  find  and  use  wisely  the 
most  effective  resources  and  procedures  available".1 

There  are  many  fine  books  on  all  phases  and  levels  of  science, 
its  applications,  its  philosophy,  its  implications  and  its  teaching. 
The  science  teacher  has  available  increasing  quantities  of  poten- 
tially valuable  printed  materials  and  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  choosing  them  wisely.  Students  may  be  discouraged  from  or 
attracted  to  science,  or  they  may  learn  or  not  learn  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  the  reading  materials.  The  school  librarian 
can  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  finding  and  choosing  books,  but 

1  Richardson,  John  S.,  Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.  Prentice-Hall,  1957,  p.  256. 
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the  careful  attention  of  the  science  teacher  to  the  problem  of 
selection  is  most  desirable. 

The  list  of  science  books  should  include  some  of  popular  inter- 
est as  well  as  those  of  a  more  informational  nature.  The  supple- 
mentary reading  corner  should  enable  students  interested  in  a 
particular  phase  of  science  to  read  further — dinosaurs,  elec- 
tricity, photography,  space  travel,  astronomy  or  human  behav- 
ior. Books  should  be  chosen  for  their  stimulation  and  general 
suitability  for  use  in  the  secondary  school.  Differences  in  learn- 
ing rate  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  the  selections;  stu- 
dents with  various  levels  of  ability  should  find  books  with  ideas 
and  presentations  appropriate  to  their  levels. 

As  examples  of  books  which  have  been  selected  with  the  fore- 
going in  mind  and  which  may  be  used  to  guide  the  science  teach- 
er in  his  thinking  as  he  goes  about  building  an  adequate  and 
challenging  science  library,  two  lists  of  books  are  given.  A  group  | 
of  Wake  County  teachers  compiled  the  list  for  biology,  whereas  I 
a  National  group  of  scientists  and  teachers,  as  noted  therein,  , 
brought  together  the  titles  in  the  traveling  science  library. 

An  excellent  topical  bibliography  for  a  science  library,  in- 
cluding some  titles  of  a  professional  nature,  is  found  in  A  Source- 
book for  the  Biological  Sciences,2  but  the  most  complete  and  com- 
prehensive list  of  professional  aids  is  Resource  Literature  for> 
Science  Teachers.3  A  few  of  the  professional  books  listed  are: 
Beck,  W.  Modern  Science  and  the  Nature  of  Life.  Harcourt, 

Brace  &  Company,  1957. 
Brandwein,  P.  et  al.  Teaching  High  School  Science:  A  Book  of 

Methods.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1958. 
Burnett,  R.  Will.  Teaching  Science  in  the  Secondary  SchoolA 

Rinehart  and  Company,  Inc.,  1957. 
Butterfield,  H.  The  Origins  of  Modern  Science,  1300-1800.  Mac- 

millan,  1951. 

Craig,  O.  S.  Science  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher.  Ginny 
1958. 

Freeman,  K.,  et  al.  Helping  Children  Understand  Science.  Win- 
ston, 1954. 

Gabriel,  M.,  and  S.  Fogel,  eds.  Great  Experiments  in  Biology 
Prentice-Hall,  1955. 

2  Morholt,  Brandwein  &  Joseph.  Teaching  High  School  Science:  A  Source 
book  for  Biological  Sciences,  N.  Y.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1958,  pp.  453-462 

3  Richardson,  John  S.,  ed.,  Resource  Literature  for  Science  Teachers,  Co 
lumbus,  0.,  Ohio  State  U.  Press,  1957. 
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Goldstein,  P.  Hoiv  to  do  an  Experiment.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
1957. 

Greene,  W.,  and  H.  Blomquist.  Flowers  of  the  South,  UNC, 

Chapel  Hill,  1953. 
Joseph,  A.,  et  al.  Teaching  High  School  Science:  A  Sourcebook 

for  the  Physical  Sciences.  Harcourt,  Brace,  1959. 
National  Education  Association.  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 
Today.  Bull.  Nat.  Assoc.  Secondary  School  Principals,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  January,  1953. 
Richardson,  J.,  and  G.  Cahoon.  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teach- 
ing General  and  Physical  Science.  McGraw-Hill,  1951. 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Laboratory  Experi- 
ments with  Radioisotopes  for  High  School  Science  Demon- 
strations. Washington,  D.  C,  1953. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  science  reading  material  available 
through  business  and  industry  which  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  recent  years  and  has  considerable  potential  value  for  teaching 
science.  The  wise  science  teacher  will  choose  the  best  of  the 
materials  that  are  available  and  not  lose  his  sense  of  perspective 
with  respect  to  business-sponsored  materials  so  that  undue  em- 
phasis is  given,  or  the  educational  program  thrown  out  of  bal- 
ance. The  stock  of  materials  should  be  kept  up  to  date  with  an 
adequate  filing  system  in  operation  so  they  are  readily  accessible. 
Several  annotated  lists  of  sources  of  such  materials  are  avail- 
able in  various  publications,  two  of  which  are : 
Richardson,  John  S.,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  261-299. 
Morholt,  et  al.  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  475-478. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  BIOLOGY 

Animal  Ecology 

Ditmars.    Strange  Animals  I  Have  Known.  Harcourt,  1931. 
Lorenz.    King  Soloman's  Ring.  Crowell,  1952. 
Mason.    Animal  Sounds.  Morrow,  1948. 
Mason.    Animal  Tools.  Morrow,  1951. 
Mason.    Animal  Weapons.  Morrow,  1949. 

Anthropology 

Edel.    Story  of  People.  Little,  1953. 
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Bacteriology 

Schatz.    Story  of  Microbes.  Harper,  1952. 

Beavers 

Conibear.    Wise  One.  Sloane,  1949. 

Birds 

Audubon.    Birds  of  America.  Macmillan,  1946. 

Dupuy.    Our  Bird  Friends  and  Foes.  Winston,  1940. 

Forbush  and  May.    Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern 
and  Central  North  America.  Houghton,  1939. 

Hickey.    A  Guide  to  Bird  Watching.  Doubleday,  1953. 

Howard.    Birds  as  Individuals.  Doubleday,  1953. 

Kieran.    Introduction  to  Birds.  Garden  City  Books,  1950. 

Kortwright.  Bucks,  Geese,  and  Swans  of  North  Carolina.  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  1942. 

Lemmon.    Our  Amazing  Birds.  Doubleday,  1952. 

Lincoln.    Migration  of  Birds.  Doubleday,  1952. 

Murray.    Wild  Wings.  John  Knox  Press,  1947. 

Pearson  and  others.  Birds  of  America.  Garden  City  Books,  1949. 

Pearson  and  others.  Birds  of  North  Carolina.  N.  C.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  1942. 

Peterson.    Field  Guide  to  the  Birds.  Houghton,  1947. 

Pough.    Audubon  Water  Bird  Guide.    Doubleday,  1951. 

Pough.    Audubon  Bird  Guide;  Small  Land  Birds  of  Eastern  and  1 
Central  North  America.  .  .  Doubleday,  1949. 

Saunders.    Lives  of  Wild  Birds.  Doubleday,  1954. 

Zim  and  Gabrielson.    Birds  (guide).  Simon  and  Schuster,  1949. ; 

Botany 

Conrad.    How  to  Know  the  Mosses.  Brown,  W.  C,  1944. 
Dupuy.    Our  Plant  Friends  and  Foes.  Winston,  1948. 
Felt.    Plant  Galls  and  Gall  Makers.  Comstock  Publishing  Asso-' 
cites,  1940. 

Smith.    Fresh  Water  Algae  of  the  United  States.  McGraw,  1950. 
Zim.    Plants.  Harcourt,  1947. 

Botany — Economics 

Clute.    Useful  Plants  of  the  World.  W.  N.  Clute,  1943. 
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Butterflies  and  Moths 


Holland.    Butterfly  Book.  Doubleday,  1931. 
Klots.  Field  Guide  to  the  Butterflies  of  North  America,  East  of 
the  Great  Plains.  Houghton,  1951. 

Ecology 

Andrews.    Nature's  Ways.  Crown,  1951. 
Storer.    The  Web  of  Life.  Devin,  1953. 

Evolution 

Moore.    Man,  Time,  and  Fossils.  Knopf,  1953. 

Ferns 

Blomquist.    Ferns  of  North  Carolina.  Duke  University  Press, 
1934. 

Fishes 

Emmens.    Keeping  and  Breeding  Aquarium  Fishes.  Academic 
Press,  1953. 

Innes.    Exotic  Aquarium  Fishes.  Innes  Publishing  Co.,  1950. 
National  Geographic  Society.    Book  of  Fishes.  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  1952. 

Flowering  Plants 

Carey.    Wild  Flowers  at  a  Glance.  Pellegrini  and  Cudahy,  1950. 
Clements.    Flowers  of  Prairie  and  Woodland.  H.  W.  Wilson, 
1947. 

Green  and  Blomquist.    Flowers  of  the  South.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1953. 
j  Hausman.    Beginner's  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers.  Putnam,  1948. 
Johnston.    Macmillan  Wild  Floiver  Book.  Macmillan,  1954. 
Kieran.    Introduction  to  Wild  Flowers.  Garden  City  Books,  1952. 
Mathews.    Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Floivers.  Putnam,  1929. 
Wherry.    Wild  Flower  Guide.  Doubleday,  1948. 
Zim.    Flowers  (guide).  Simon  and  Schuster,  1950. 

Frogs,  Toads 

!  Wolfson  and  Ryan.    The  Frog.  Row,  Peterson. 
Wright.    Handbook  of  Frogs  and  Toads  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Comstock  Publishing  Associates,  1949. 
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Fungi 

Christensen.    Common  Edible  Mushrooms.  University  of  Minne- 
sota Press,  1947. 
Thomas.    Field  Book  of  Common  Mushrooms.  Putnam,  1948. 

Genetics,  Heredity 

Scheinfield.  New  You  and  Heredity.  Lippincott,  1950. 

Geology  (Physical  and  Dynamic) 

Schneider.  Rocks,  Rivers  and  the  Changing  Earth.  Scott,  W.  R., 
1952. 

Grasshoppers 

Bronson.    Grasshopper  Book.  Harcourt,  1943. 

Insects 

Borror  and  De  Long.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Insects 
Rinehart,  1954. 

Comstock.    An  Introduction  to  Entomology.  Comstock  Publish 

ing  Associates,  1940. 
Curran.    Insects  in  Your  Life.  Sheridan,  1951. 
Fabre.    Insect  Adventures.  Dodd,  1950. 
Gaul.    Wonderful  World  of  Insects.  Rinehart,  1953. 
Harpster.    Insect  World.  Viking,  1947. 
Insects.    The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1952.  Superintendent  o 

Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  1952. 
Lutz.    Field  Book  of  Insects  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Putnam,  1935. 

Needham  and  Westfall.    Manual  of  the  Drag onf lies  of  Nort  i 
America.  University  of  California  Press,  1954. 

Neider.    The  Fabulous  Insects.  Harper,  1954. 

Peterson.    Larvae  of  Insects,  Part  I.  Edward  Brothers,  Inc 
1951. 

Peterson.    Larvae  of  Insects,  Part  II.  Edward  Brothers,  Inc 
1951. 

Ross.    Insects  Close  Up.  University  of  California  Press,  195  • 

Stawell.    Fabre* s  Book  of  Insects.  Tudor,  1939. 

Swain.    The  Insect  Guide.  Doubleday,  1948. 

Teale.    Junior  Book  of  Insects.  Dutton,  1953. 

Westcott.    The  Gardener's  Bug  Book.  Doubleday,  1946. 

Zim  and  Cottam.    Insects  (guide).  Simon  and  Schuster,  1951 
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Buchsbaum.    Animals  Without  Backbones.  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1950. 
Wolfson  and  Ryan.    The  Earthworm.  Row,  Peterson,  1955. 

Mammals 

Bridges.    Wild  Animals  of  the  World.  Garden  City  Books,  1948. 
Burt.    A  Field  Guide  to  Mammals.  Houghton,  1952. 
Palmer.    The  Mammal  Guide.  Doubleday,  1954. 
Wolfson  and  Ryan.    The  Human.  Row,  Peterson,  1955. 

Microscopy 

Hawley.    Seeing  the  Invisible.  Knopf,  1945. 

Mineralogy 

Loomis.    Field  Book  of  Common  Rocks  and  Minerals.  Putnam, 
1948. 

Pough.    Field  Guide  to  Rocks  and  Minerals.  Houghton,  1953. 

Mollusca  and  Molluscoidea 

Morris.    A  Field  Guide  to  the  Shells.  Houghton,  1951. 

Rogers.    Shell  Book.  Branford,  1951. 

Verrill.    Shell  Collector's  Handbook.  Putnam,  1950. 

Nature  Study 

Comstock.    Handbook  of  Nature  Study.  Comstock  Publishing 

Associates,  1939. 
Hillcourt.    Field  Book  of  Nature  Activities.  Putnam,  1950. 
Jordan.    Hammond' s  Guide  to  Nature  Hobbies.  Hammond,  1953. 
Jordan.    Hammond' s  Nature  Atlas  of  America.  Hammond,  1952. 
Palmer.    Fieldbook  of  Natural  History.  McGraw,  1949. 
Parker.    Golden   Treasury   of  Natural  History.   Simon  and 

Schuster,  1952. 
Peterson.    Wildlife  in  Color.  Houghton,  1951. 
Wells.    Natural  Gardens  of  North  Carolina.  University  of  North 

Carolina  Press,  1931. 

Oceans  and  Oceanography 

Carson.    The  Sea  Around  Us.  Oxford,  1951. 
Carson.    Under  the  Sea  Wind.  Oxford,  1952. 
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Paleontology 

Baity.    America  Before  Man.  Viking,  1953. 

White.    Prehistoric  America.  Random  House,  1951. 

Reproduction  ( Embryology ) 

Hamilton.    Lillie's  Development  of  the  Chick.  Holt,  1952. 
Patten.    Early  Embryology  of  the  Chick.  Blakiston,  1951. 
Rugh.    Experimental  Embryology.  Burgess,  1948. 

Reptiles 

Ditmars.    Reptiles  of  North  America.  Doubleday,  1936. 

Ditmars.    Reptiles  of  the  World.  Macmillan,  1933. 

Zim.    Reptiles  and  Amphibians.  Simon  and  Schuster,  1953. 

Snakes 

Ditmars.    Snakes  of  the  World.  Macmillan,  1931. 
Morris.    Boys'  Book  of  Snakes.  Ronald,  1948. 

Spiders 

Gertach.    American  Spiders.  Van  Nostrand. 
Lamburn.    Life  of  the  Spider.  Houghton,  1951. 

Taxidermy 

Anderson.    Methods  of  Collecting  and  Preserving  Vertebrate 

Animals.  National  Museum  of  Canada,  1948. 
Pray.    Taxidermy.  Macmillan,  1953. 

Trees 

Collingwood.    Knowing  Your  Trees.  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, 1947. 

Coker  and  Totten.    Trees  of  the  Southeastern  States.  University 

of  North  Carolina  Press,  1937. 
Emerson  and  Weed.    Our  Trees;  How  to  Know  Them.  Lippin- 

cott,  1946. 

Hylander.    Trees  and  Trails.  Macmillan,  1953. 
Kiernan.    An  Introduction  to  Trees.  Hanover  House,  1954. 
Mathews.    Field  Book  of  American  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Putnam, 
1915. 

Trees.    The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1949.  Superintendent  of 

Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  1949. 
Zim.    Trees  (guide) .  Simon  and  Schuster,  1952. 
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Zoogeography — Marine  Fauna 

Barton.    World  Beneath  the  Sea.  Crowell,  1953. 
Beebe.    Exploring  with  Beebe.  Putnam,  1932. 
Carson.    Under  the  Sea  Wind.  Oxford,  1952. 
Coker.    Streams,  Lakes,  Ponds.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1954. 

Hausman.    Beginner* s  Guide  to  Fresh  Water  Life.  Putnam,  1950. 
Miner.    Field  Book  of  Seashore  Life.  Putnam,  1950. 
Needham  and  Needham.    Guide  to  the  Study  of  Fresh  Water 
Life.  Comstock  Publishing  Associates. 

Zoology 

Hogner.    Parade  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Macmillan,  1935. 
Jahn.    Hotv  to  Know  the  Protozoa.  Brown,  W.  C,  1949. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  TRAVELING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SCIENCE  LIBRARY4 

The  Traveling  High  School  Library  Program  is  supported  by 
a  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. The  program  reflects  the  great  interest  of  both  agencies  in 
assuring  sufficient  scientific  manpower  for  the  future  and  recog- 
nizes that  most  careers  in  science  and  mathematics  actually 
begin  during  the  period  of  high  school  education.  The  majority 
of  the  high  school  students  in  the  United  States  live  in  commu- 
nities where  neither  the  school  library  nor  the  public  library,  if 
there  is  one,  afford  adequate  opportunity  for  recreational  or 
collateral  reading  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  Traveling  High  School  Science 
Library  Program  are  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  reading  science 
and  mathematics  books,  to  broaden  the  science  background  of 
high  school  students,  and  to  assist  students  who  have  interests 
in  science  and  mathematics  in  choosing  professional  careers  in 
the  sciences.  Though  not  a  primary  objective,  the  Program  ac- 
quaints high  school  teachers  and  librarians  with  well-written  and 
interesting  books  on  science  and  mathematics  which  are  suitable 
for  general  reading  by  high  school  students  and  which  would 
be  appropriate  acquisitions  for  the  school  or  community  library. 

4  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  High  School 
Traveling  Science  Library  Program,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Biographies  and  autobiographies,  histories  of  science  and 
mathematics,  and  books  on  applied  science  are  well  represented 
in  the  collection.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  a  very 
broad  range  of  subject-matter  so  that  a  high  school  student  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  major  branches 
of  science  and  to  discern  the  practical  application  of  the  sciences 
and  mathematics  in  research,  in  the  professions,  and  in  industry. 
As  a  rule,  textbooks  have  not  been  selected;  the  few  that  are 
included  were  chosen  because  no  trade  books  were  available  that 
covered  the  same  subject  adequately. 

Most  of  the  books  have  been  chosen  because  of  their  appeal  to 
the  general  reader  who  has  little  or  no  background  in  science  and 
whose  proficiency  in  mathematics  does  not  go  beyond  elementary 
algebra  and  plane  geometry.  A  few  books  are  somewhat  more 
advanced  and  will  provide  an  incentive  to  the  exceptional  high 
school  student. 

Agriculture 

Archer,  Sellers  G.  Soil  Conservation.  Univ.  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
1956. 

The  history,  principles,  and  practice  of  soil  conservation  are  authorita- 
tively presented  for  the  enlightment  of  all  good  citizens  irrespective  of 
their  interest  in  agriculture. 

Kellogg,  Charles  E.  The  Soils  That  Support  Us.  Macmillan,  1951. 
Traces  the  development  of  soil  science. 

Sears,  Paul  B.  Deserts  on  the  March.  Univ.  of  Oklahoma  Press, 

1947. 

Man's  nutrition,  agriculture,  commerce,  industry  and  science  are  pre- 
sented in  their  related  whole  so  we  may  understand  the  soil  and  how 
important  it  is. 

Storck,  John,  and  Walter  D.  Teague.  Flour  for  Man's  Bread: 
A  History  of  Milling.  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Press,  1952. 
The  ways  in  which  man  has  made  flour  for  his  bread  have  forged  the 
patterns  of  technological  progress:  the  refinement  of  tools,  the  increas- 
ing use  of  power,  the  development  of  large  scale  production  and  distri- 
bution. 

Anatomy 

Carlson,  Anton  J.,  and  Victor  Johnson.  The  Machinery  of  the 
Body.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1953. 

A  book  on  human  physiology  for  the  layman  which  explains  the  me- 
chanics and  machines  of  the  body,  their  operation,  and  their  raw  ma- 
terials and  products. 
Sproul,  Edith  E.    The  Science  Book  of  the  Human  Body.  Watts, 

1955. 

This  simple,  well-illustrated  book  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  human  body  presents  facts  which  everyone  should  know  and  under- 
stand. 
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Anthropology 

Bates,  Marston.    The  Prevalence  of  People.  Scribner,  1955. 

The  problems  of  population,  epidemic  disease,  survival,  increased  lon- 
gevity and  food  supplies  are  discussed  as  a  related  whole. 

Benedict,  Ruth.    The  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Sivorol.  Houghton, 
1946. 

The  cultural  differences  between  Japanese  and  Occidentals  are  corre- 
lated with  unique  cultural  traditions,  socio-economic  and  religious  back- 
ground, and  other  factors.  This  book  gives  an  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  matter  and  methods  of  cultural  anthropology. 
Dobzhansky,  Theodosius.    Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Man.  Wiley, 

1955. 

The  basic  principles  of  evolution  and  heredity  are  presented  in  terms 
intelligible  to  anyone  who  has  had  a  course  in  high-school  biology. 
Hooton,  Earnest  Albert.    Up  from  the  Ape.  Macmillan,  1946. 

The  story  of  the  evolution  and  inheritance  of  man  from  his  long  line 
of  historic  ancestors.  Also  a  comparative  study  of  living  types  of  men. 
Howells,  William.    Back  of  History:  The  Story  of  Our  Own 

Origins.  Doubleday,  1954. 

An  understandable  story  of  the  human  background. 
Macgowan,  Kenneth.    Early  Man  in  the  New  World.  Macmillan, 

1953. 

Earthquakes,  changes  in  the  land  masses  of  the  world,  and  the  effects 
of  glaciers  are  related  to  the  dispersal  of  man  throughout  the  world,  to 
his  survival,  and  to  the  development  of  racial  differences. 

Archaeology 

Cottrell,  Leonard.    The  Mountains  of  Pharaoh.  Rinehart,  1956. 

A  history  of  the  pepoles  who  built  the  pyramids,  and  of  the  diggers  who 
have  explored  their  inner  recesses. 
Cousteau,  J.  Y.    The  Silent  World.  Harper,  1953. 

An  account  of  underseas  experiences:   probing  long-forgotten  ship- 
wrecks, destroying  mines  set  during  the  war,  finding  sunken  treasures 
of  past  centuries,  and  viewing  underseas  life  in  its  own  world. 
Ceram,  C.  W.    Gods,  Graves,  and  Scholars:  The  Story  of  Archae- 
ology. Knopf,  1954. 

A  popular  story  of  the  search  for  facts  concerning  the  peoples  of 
Pompeii,  Troy,  Mycenae,  Crete,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Sumeria, 
and  the  Empires  of  the  Toltecs,  Aztecs,  and  Mayas. 
Diamond,  Freda.    The  Story  of  Glass.  Harcourt,  1953. 

A  story  of  the  discovery,  making,  and  fabrication  of  glass  to  meet  its 
many  uses. 

Diole,  Philippe.    U000  Years  Under  the  Sea,  Messner,  1954. 

An  account  of  the  discoveries  of  skin  divers  and  helmet  divers,  who 
have  recovered  from  the  deep  sea  world  many  remnants  and  treasures 
of  past  centuries. 

White,  Anne  Terry.    Lost  World:  The  Romance  of  Archaeology. 
Random  House,  1941. 

Accounts  of  discoveries  and  discoverers  of  ancient  Troy,  Mycenae, 
Crete,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Sumeria,  and  the  ancient  Mayas. 
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Architecture 

Townsend,  Gilbert  and  J.  Ralph  Dalzell.    How  to  Plan  a  House. 
American  Technical  Society,  1952. 

This  book  shows  the  operations  an  architect  must  carry  out  in  designing 
a  house,  drafting  its  specifications,  and  supervising  its  construction. 

Astronomy 

Alter,  Dinsmore  and  C.  H.  Cleminshaw.    Pictorial  Astronomy. . 
Crowell,  1952. 

Charts  show  the  principal  constellations  from  pole  to  pole  from  month 
to  month  throughout  the  year. 
Bonestell,  Chesley,  and  Willy  Ley.    The  Conquest  of  Space.  Vik- 
ing, 1956. 

Presents  the  basic  knowledge  and  discoveries  of  astronomy,  mathematics 
and  physics  upon  which  will  rest  man's  eventual  achievement  of  inter- 
planetary flight. 

Gamow,  George.    The  Moon.  Schuman,  1953. 

The  many  phases  of  moon  sciences:  legend,  history,  origin,  romance,;  | 
discovery,  "moon  geology,"  and  the  possibility  of  travel  to  the  moon. 

Levinger,  Elma  Ehrlich.    Galileo:  First  Observer  of  Marvelous >\ 

Things.  Messner,  1954. 

Galileo,  who  devoted  his  life  to  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy  ! 
revised  current  notions  of  gravity  and  became  an  experimental  scientist  j 
searching  for  honest  truth. 
Lay,  Willy,  and  Wernher  Von  Braun.    The  Exploration  of  Mars. 

Viking,  1956. 

We  are  told  how  engineers  and  other  scientists,  building  upon  th< 
foundation  of  the  astronomers,  have  planned  the  details  of  a  possibh 
flight  to  Mars  for  the  first-hand  exploration  of  that  planet. 

Moore,  Patrick.  The  Stonj  of  Man  and  the  Stars.  Norton,  1955 
The  origin  and  development  of  the  modern  science  of  astronomy. 

Payne-Gaposchkin,  Cecilia.    Stars  in  the  Making.  Harvard  Univ 

Press,  1952. 

A  presentation  of  the  drama  of  the  heavens  in  the  three  acts :  Ages  o 
Things,  Evolution  of  Galaxies,  and  Evolution  of  Stars. 
Pfeiffer,  John.    The  Changing  Universe.  Random  House,  1956 

A  description  of  a  new  field  of  research,  "radio  astronomy,"  which. it 
exploring  a  new  universe  by  means  of  radio  signals  and  radio  objects!. 
Smart,  W.  M.    The  Origin  of  the  Earth.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press 

1953. 

A  record  of  the  contributions  of  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  geologj) 
and  biology  to  our  knowledge  of  how  the  earth  came  into  existence. 
Woodbury,  David  O.    The  Glass  Giant  of  Palomar.  Dodd,  1954. 
The  book  describes  the  great  telescopes  of  the  world:  in  particula: , 
the  giant  one  on  Mount  Palomar  in  California. 

Atomic  Science 

Asimov,  Isaac.    Inside  the  Atom.  Abelard-Schuman,  1956. 

A  famous  scientist  explains  atomic  energy  in  a  simplified  manner,  b<  • 
ginning  with  the  structure  of  matter  and  building  up  to  atomic  energ  ; 
itself. 
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Dean,  Gordon.    Report  on  the  Atom.  Knopf,  1954. 

The  former  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  writes  that 
anyone  should  know  about  the  atomic  energy  program  of  the  United 
States — facts  that  are  needed  for  survival  in  the  atomic  age. 

Fermi,  Laura.  Atoms  in  the  Family:  My  Life  with  Enrico  Fermi. 

Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1954. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Enrico  Fermi  as  student,  teacher,  and  finally  as 
foremost  research  worker  in  atomic  physics.  An  informal  narrative, 
written  by  Dr.  Fermi's  wife. 
Gamow,  George.    Mr.  Tompkins  Explores  the  Atom.  Cambridge 

Univ.  Press,  1955. 

The  development  of  our  hero  (Mr.  Tompkins)  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  sure-win  gambling  system  becomes  the  route  for  understanding  mole- 
cular motion,  statistical  fluctuations,  and  other  phenomena. 
Glasstone,  Samuel.    Sourcebook  on  Atomic  Energy.  Van  Nos- 

trand,  1950. 

Here,  in  one  book,  is  summarized  all  present  knowledge  of  atoms,  atomic 
theory,  and  atomic  science. 
Hecht,  Selig.    Explaining  the  Atom.  (Revised  and  enlarged  by 

Eugene  Rabinowitch) .  Viking,  1955. 

The  story  of  the  atom  is  unfolded  in  stages  or  events,  each  arising  out 
of  those  that  have  preceded  it:  The  atom  as  a  homogeneous  ball.  The 
atom  becomes  complex.  The  atom  develops  a  structure.  Atoms  release 
energy.  Atomic  bombs  become  possible.  Atomic  bombs  are  made.  Atomic 
bombs  become  plentiful  and  varied.  "Superbombs"  are  built.  Atomic 
power  emerges. 

Kugelmass,  J.  Alvin.  /.  Robert  Oppenheimer  and  the  Atomic 
Story.  Messner,  1953. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  still  young  scientist  who  had  much  responsibility 
for  building  the  atomic  bomb,  and  for  releasing  atomic  energy  for 
peacetime  and  useful  purposes.  Everyone  should  know  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  this  popular  insight  into  atomic  science. 

Aviation 

Bonestell,  Chesley,  and  Willy  Ley.  The  Conquest  of  Space.  See 
entry  under  Astronomy,  p.  280. 

Combs,  Charles.    Skyrocketing  into  the  Unknown.  Morrow,  1954. 

The  principles  and  mechanics  of  rocket  and  jet  airplanes  are  described 
for  the  layman  in  this  well-illustrated  book. 

Holland,  Ray,  Jr.,  The  Physical  Nature  of  Flight.  Norton,  1951. 
Word-picture  diagrams  are  used  to  explain  the  laws  of  motion  and 
principles  of  aerodynamics.  Important  factors  in  airplane  design  and 
construction  are  well  explained. 

Kaplan,  Joseph,  et  al.  Across  the  Space  Frontiers.  Viking,  1953. 
The  scientific  and  experimental  background  upon  which  flight  can  be 
based  is  absorbingly  related  as  a  prelude  for  space  travel.  Then  comes 
a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  man's  survival  in  space.  Upon  these 
bases  scientifically  plausible  designs  are  suggested  for  "space  stations" 
and  ships  for  interplanetary  travel. 

Ley,  Willy,  and  Wernher  Von  Braun.  The  Exploration  of  Mars. 
See  entry  under  Astronomy,  p.  280. 
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Morris,  Lloyd,  and  Kendall  Smith.  Ceiling  Unlimited:  The 
Story  of  American  Aviation  from  Kitty  Haivk  to  Supersonics. 
Macmillan,  1953. 

The  authors  follow  aviation  through  early  development,  two  world  wars, 
and  into  one  of  the  chief  present-day  modes  of  mass  transportation. 
Murchie,  Guy,  Jr.,   Song  of  the  Sky.  Houghton,  1954. 

This  book  describes  great  explorations  that  developed  the  science  of 
navigation,  discusses  the  phenomena  of  weather,  and  shows  how  aviation 
and  flight  formations  copy  the  ways  of  birds.  It  goes  on  to  consider 
magnetism,  sound  barriers,  and  opportunities  for  new  adventures  in 
the  heavens. 

Rodahl,  Kaare.  North:  The  Nature  Drama  of  the  Polar  World. 
Harper,  1953. 

The  story  of  the  first  landing  on  an  ice  island  near  the  North  Pole, 
thus  establishing  a  base  for  scientific  investigation  of  the  North  Polar 
Basin — an  important  step  in  the  development  of  transpolar  aviation. 
Tannehill,  Ivan  Ray.    The  Hurricane  Hunters.  Dodd,  1956. 

The  story  of  great  storms  of  the  past,  of  the  adventurous  men  who 
tried  to  do  something  about  them,  and  the  ways  in  which  modern 
science  and  aviation  are  being  used  to  improve  our  knowledge  and  to 
minimize  storm  damages. 
Vaeth,  J.  Gordon.  200  Miles  Up:  The  Conquest  of  the  Upper  Air. 

Ronald,  1955. 

A  book  about  rockets,  balloons,  and  artificial  satellites. 

Biochemistry 

Borek,  Ernest.  Man,  the  Chemical  Machine.  Columbia  Univ. 
Press,  1952. 

A  connected  story  showing  the  biochemist  at  his  bench,  tracing  the 
growth  of  the  ideas  that  guide  his  hands  and  unfolding  his  view  on 
the  mechanics  of  the  living  machine. 
Carlson,  Anton  J.,  and  Victor  Johnson.    The  Machinery  of  the 

Body.  See  entry  under  Anatomy,  p.  278. 

Biography 

Campbell,  Murray  and  Harrison  Hatton.  Herbert  H.  Dow: 
Pioneer  in  Creative  Chemistry.  Appleton,  1951. 

"This  book  is  an  account,  in  non-technical  terms,  of  one  man's  share 
in  the  founding  of  a  company  and,  in  a  way,  of  an  industry"  (the 
manufacture  of  chemicals). 

Clapesattle,  Helen.  The  Doctors  Mayo  (2d  ed.) .  Univ.  of  Minne- 
sota Press,  1954. 

The  story  of  a  father  and  two  sons  of  worldwide  fame  and  their  clinic, 
where  men  come  from  all  over  the  world  for  treatment  and  instruction 
in  the  healing  arts. 

Curie,  Eve.    Madam  Curie.  Doubleday,  1953. 

The  life  story  of  Marie  Curie,  discoverer  of  radium,  as  told  by  her 
daughter,  reveals  the  reward  that  comes  through  personal  sacrifice  and 
persistence  in  scientific  research. 
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de  Kruif,  Paul.    Men  Against  Death.  Harcourt,  1932. 

The  author,  with  his  unusual  gift  for  making  the  past  come  alive,  tells 
us  of  important  persons  and  events  in  the  advance  of  medicine  and  the 
control  of  disease. 

Dubos,  Rene  J.  Louis  Pasteur:  Free  Lance  of  Science.  Little, 
1950. 

The  story  of  a  man  whose  labors  enriched  many  fields  of  science. 
Farber,  Eduard.    Nobel  Prize  Winners  in  Chemistry.  Henry 
Schuman,  1953. 

Fifty-one  chemists  have  received  the  Nobel  Prize  between  1901  and 
1950.  For  each  this  book  presents  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  prize-winning  work,  and  a  statement  of  the  theoretical 
significance  and  the  practical  results  of  that  work. 

Fermi,  Laura.  Atoms  in  the  Family:  My  Life  with  Enrico  Fer- 
mi. See  entry  under  Atomic  Science,  p.  280. 

Fox,  Ruth.    Great  Men  of  Medicine.  Random  House,  1947. 

Brief  sketches  of  the  lives  and  work  of  nine  men:  Vesalius,  Pare,  Har- 
vey, Jenner,  Laennec,  Semmelweis,  Morton,  Lister,  and  Koch. 
Gollomb,  Joseph.    Albert  Schweitzer:  Genius  in  the  Jungle.  Van- 
guard, 1949. 

The  story  of  the  man  who  sacrificed  his  career  as  a  concert  organist, 
preacher,  and  teacher  to  study  medicine,  that  he  might  devote  himself 
to  a  life  of  service  as  physician,  friend,  and  teacher  of  the  native  popu- 
lations of  West  Africa.  The  success  of  his  work  among  these  people  has 
brought  him  world  renown. 
Heathcote,  Niels  H.  deV.  Nobel  Prize  Winners  ni  Physics.  Hen- 
ry Schuman,  1953. 

Outstanding  developments  in  physics  are  told  through  the  accomplish- 
ments of  54  scientists  who  won  the  Novel  Prize  in  physics. 
Kendall,  James.    Great  Discoveries  by  Young  Chemists.  Crow- 
ell,  1953. 

Stories  of  the  lives  of  young  chemists. 
Kugelmass,  J.  Alvin.       Robert  Oppenheimer  and  the  Atomic 

Story.  See  entry  under  Atomic  Science,  p.  280. 

Lavine,  Sigmund  A.  Steinmetz:  Maker  of  Lighting.  Dodd,  1955. 
"This  is  the  story  of  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz,  a  genius  in  mathe- 
matics, a  talented  chemist  and  a  wizard  in  electricity." 

Levinger,  Elma  Ehrlich.    Albert  Einstein.  Messner,  1949. 

This  biography  shows  that  a  scientist  such  as  Einstein  is  not  only  a 
machine  creating  science  but  also  a  human  being  with  feelings  and 
desires. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Trail  of  an  Artist  Naturalist.  Scrib- 
ner,  1948. 

The  life  story  of  one  of  America's  most  famous  naturalists. 
Silverman,  Milton.    Magic  in  a  Bottle.  Macmillan,  1953. 

The  story  of  the  men  behind  the  chief  drugs  in  modern  medicine. 
Sloop,  Mary  T.  Martin.    Miracle  in  the  Hills.  McGraw,  1953. 

A  woman  physician  devotes  40  years  of  her  life  to  practice  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  where  she  and  her  husband  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  health  and  education  of  the  people. 
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Sootin,  Harry.    Isaac  Newton.  Messner,  1955. 

The  story  of  the  amazing  career  of  the  eminent  scientist  and  professor. 
Sootin,  Harry.    Michael  Faraday:  From  Errand  Boy  to  Master 

Physicist.  Messner,  1954. 

The  story  of  an  errand  boy  and  apprentice  bookbinder  who  educated 
himself  in  science,  conducted  experiments  in  electricity  in  his  room, 
and  became  an  apprentice  in  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  laboratory.  In 
later  life  Davy  said  his  greatest  contribution  to  science  was  Michael 
Faraday. 

Stevenson,  Lloyd  G.    Nobel  Prize  Winners  in  Medicine  and 
Physiology.  Henry  Schuman,  1953. 

Stories  of  sixty  winners  of  the  Nobel  Prize — brief  biography,  descrip- 
tion of  prize-winning  work,  and  the  consequences  in  theory  and  practice 
— give  an  insight  into  medical  and  physiological  progress. 

Teale,  Edwin  Way  (ed.).    The  Insect  World  of  J.  Henri  Fabre. 

Dodd,  1950. 

Excerpts  from  the  writings  of  a  famous  entomologist. 
Thompson,  Elizabeth.    Harvey  Cushing:  Surgeon,  Author ,  Art- 
ist. Henry  Schuman,  1950. 

The  career  of  the  man  whose  work  in  neurological  surgery  and  its  prob- 
lems made  operations  on  the  brain  of  little  more  hazard  than  those  of 
the  abdomen. 

Untermeyer,  Louis.    Makers  of  the  Modern  World.  Simon  & 
Schuster,  1955. 

A  series  of  critical  and  biographical  studies  of  92  men  and  women 
whose  contributions  to  literature,  the  humanities,  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
and  politics  have  determined  the  course  and  pattern  of  our  present-day 
world.  Written  especially  for  lay  readers. 

Weiner,  Norbert.    /  Am  a  Mathematician.  Doubleday,  1956. 

The  autobiography  of  a  famous  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology's  faculty.  Through  the  story  of  his  life  we  discern  somen 
of  the  recent  happenings  in  the  development  of  mathematical  science 
in  relation  to  the  problems  posed  by  this  technological  age. 

Williams,    Beryl,    and    Samuel    Epstein.    William    Craw  fore 

Gorgas:  Tropic  Fever  Fighter.  Messner,  1953. 

The  story  of  Gorgas,  who  fought  yellow  fever  in  Panama,  Havana,  anc 
South  America.  To  Gorgas,  more  than  to  the  brilliant  engineers,  be 
longs  credit  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Woodham-Smith,  Cecil.    Lonely  Crusader:  The  Life  of  Florena 

Nightingale.  McGraw  (Whittlesey  House),  1951. 

The  story  of  the  young  lady  who  deserted  English  society  life  to  ente 
the  then  "lowly  and  inferior"  profession  of  nursing,  and  raised  it  t 
high  standards. 

Young,  Agatha.    Scalpel:  Men  Who  Made  Surgery.  Randon 
House,  1956. 

The  book  tells  of  the  men  who  solved  the  four  great  problems  of  surg 
ery :  the  control  of  bleeding,  the  control  of  pain,  the  control  of  inf ectioi  l 
and  the  control  of  shock. 
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Biology 

Bates,  Marston.    The  Prevalence  of  People.  See  entry  under  An- 
thropology, p.  279. 
Berrill,  N.  J.    Sex  and  the  Nature  of  Things.  Dodd,  1953. 

This  book  will  tell  you  much  about  the  creatures  of  the  world,  and 
about  your  own  heritage  extending  back  into  prehistory. 

Bonner,  John  Tyler.    Cells  and  Societies.  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1955. 

Sameness  and  diversity  in  living  societies  are  ably  discussed  through 
such  examples  as  man,  apes,  Alaskan  fur  seals,  red  deer,  ants,  colonial 
invertebrates,  and  plants. 
Carson,  Rachel  L.    The  Edge  of  the  Sea.  Houghton,  1955. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  has  been  chosen  for  pictures 
and  descriptions  of  shore  life  and  the  forces  of  nature  which  open  up  a 
whole  new  world  of  life,  beauty,  and  wonder. 
Carson,  Rachel.    The  Sea  Around  Us.  Oxford,  1951. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  popular  scientific  writing  of  the  present 
century.  Miss  Carson  introduces  the  basic  things  with  which  the  science 
of  oceanography  is  concerned  in  both  its  physical  and  biological  aspects. 
Dobzhansky,  Theodosius.    Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Man.  See 

entry  under  Anthropology,  p.  279. 

Singer,  Charles.    A  History  of  Biology.  Henry  Schuman,  1951. 

This  book  is  concerned  with  the  history  of  our  knowledge  of  life  and 
of  living  things,  of  which  man  is  a  single  example. 
Smart,  W.  M.    The  Origin  of  the  Earth.  See  entry  under  Astron- 
omy, p.  280. 

Smith,  F.  G.  Walton,  and  Henry  Chapin.    The  Sun,  the  Sea  and 
Tomorrow.  Scribner,  1954. 

Discusses  possibilities  for  future  utilization  of  the  sun,  as  the  principal 
source  of  energy  and  life,  and  the  ocean,  as  a  vast  pastureland  and 
reservoir  of  minerals  for  life. 
Storer,  John  H.    The  Web  of  Life:  A  First  Book  of  Ecology. 

Devin-Adair,  1956. 

A  study  of  the  interrelationships  of  living  things. 

Botany 

Coulter,  Merle  C.    The  Story  of  the  Plant  Kingdom.  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  1935. 

This  general  survey  of  botany  provides  a  review  of  the  plant  science 
field  with  all  of  its  various  specialties,  and  follows  the  development  of 
the  plant  kingdom  from  its  simple  origins  to  its  diversification  into  a 
quarter  million  living  species. 

Hylander,  Clarence  J.   The  World  of  Plant  Life.  Macmillan,  1956. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  plant  world  of  America. 
Peattie,  Donald  Culross.    Flowering  Earth.  Putnam,  1939. 

A  discussion  of  plant  life,  past  and  present. 
Piatt,  Rutherford.    This  Green  World.  Dodd,  1942. 

A  book  about  the  interesting  facts  associated  with  plants  (including 
trees)  which  reveal  how  the  natural  world  "works." 
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Zim,  Herbert  S.    Plants.  Harcourt,  1947. 

An  amateur  has  surveyed  the  entire  plant  kingdom  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  other  amateurs. 

Chemistry 

Ball,  Max  W.    This  Fascinating  Oil  Business.  Bobbs,  1940. 

An  excellent  layman's  compendium  of  the  entire  history  of  petroleum: 
geological  formation,  discovery,  production,  refining,  by-products,  trans- 
portation, marketing  and  uses. 
Boucher,  Paul  E.    Fundamentals  of  Photography.  Van  Nostrand, 

1955. 

This  book  is  designed  to  give  practical  amateurs  a  better  understanding 
of  photographic  theory  and  principles  and  thus  aid  them  in  making 
better  pictures.  Procedures  for  various  photographic  operations  and 
for  processing  film  and  prints  are  described. 
Campbell,  Murray  and  Jarrison  Hatton.  Herbert  H.  Dow:  Pio-  - 
neer  in  Creative  Chemistry.  See  entry  under  Biography,  p. 
282. 

Curie,  Eve.    Madam  Curie.  See  entry  under  Biography,  p.  282.  . 
Dean,  Gordon.    Report  on  the  Atom.  See  entry  under  Atomic. 
Science,  p.  280. 

Diamond,  Freda.    The  Story  of  Glass.  See  entry  under  Archaeol-  - 
ogy,  p.  279. 

Farber,  Eduard.    The  Evolution  of  Chemistry.  Ronald,  1952. 

The  author  recognizes  three  periods  in  the  history  of  chemistry:  its  s 
emergence  as  a  science,  the  construction  of  chemical  systems,  and  the 
age  of  specialization  and  industrialization. 
Farber,  Eduard.    Noble  Prize  Winners  in  Chemistry.  See  entry 

under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Friend,  J.  Newton.    Man  and  the  Chemical  Elements.  Scribner,  j 

1953. 

Each  section  begins  with  the  earliest  theories,  evidences  of  use,  or 
facts  concerning  a  group  of  chemical  elements  and  brings  the  story  up: 
to  modern  times. 

Haynes,  Williams.    Cellulose,  the  Chemical  that  Grows.  Double- 
day,  1953. 

The  book  describes  old,  new,  and  possible  future  uses  of  cellulose. 
Jaffe,  Bernard,    Crucibles:  The  Story  of  Chemistry.  Simon  anc 

Schuster,  1951. 

Beginning  with  Bernard  Trevisan  (1406-1490)  who  tried  unsuccessful^ 
to  manufacture  gold,  the  story  of  the  advance  of  chemistry  is  tolc 
through  events  in  the  lives  of  outstanding  men  including  Paracelsus 
Priestly,  Cavendish,  Lavoisier,  and  many  others. 
Kendall,  James.    Great  Discoveries  by  Young  Chemists.  See  en 

try  under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Killeffer,  D.  H.    Two  Ears  of  Corn,  Tivo  Blades  of  Grass.  Vai 

Nostrand,  1955. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  modern  machines  and  processes 
Synthetic  fabrics,  synthetic  rubber,  new  drugs,  the  manufacture  o 
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vitamins,  the  preservation  of  wood,  agriculture  without  soil,  and  many 
other  wonders  are  described. 
Smart,  W.  M.    The  Origin  of  the  Earth.  See  entry  under  Astron- 
omy, p.  280. 

Conservation 

Allen,  Durward  L.    Our  Wildlife  Legacy.  Funk,  1954. 

A  digest  of  wildlife  science  properly  related  to  the  conservation  of 
other  resources. 

Archer,  Sellers  G.     Soil  Conservation.  See  entry  under  Agricul- 
ture, p.  278. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.    Wildlife  Conservation.  Macmillan,  1952. 

Develops  three  basic  concepts:  Soil,  water,  forest,  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation are  part  of  one  inseparable  program.  Wildlife  must  have  an 
environment  suited  to  its  needs.  Any  use  of  a  living  resource  must  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  the  annual  increase  if  essential  seed  stock  is 
to  be  continually  available. 
Hochbaum,  H.  Albert.    Travels  and  Traditions  of  Waterfowl. 

Univ.  of  Minnesota  Press,  1955. 

The  story  of  the  travels  of  North  American  ducks,  geese,  and  swans 
written  from  personal  knowledge  and  observation. 
Kellogg,  Charles  E.    The  Soils  that  Support  Us.  See  entry  under 

Agriculture,  p.  278. 

King,  Thomson.    Water:  Miracle  of  Nature.  Macmillan,  1955. 
A  story  of  the  nature  of  water,  and  water  in  relation  to  man. 

Sears,  Paul  B.    Deserts  on  the  March.  See  entry  under  Agricul- 
ture, p.  278. 

Dentistry 

Bremmer,  M.  D.  K.    The  Story  of  Dentistry  (3rd  ed.).  Dental 
Items  of  Interest  Pub.  Co.,  1954. 

The  history  of  dentistry  partly  parallels  the  history  of  medicine,  but 
in  many  ways  has  its  own  peculiar  history. 

Electronics 

Eaton,  J.  R.    Beginning  Electricity.  Macmillan,  1952. 

"This  book  on  electricity  is  written  for  anyone  with  enough  curiosity 
to  work  a  cross  word  puzzle  and  with  enough  mathematical  knowledge 
to  buy  groceries  without  being  shortchanged." 

Pierce,  John  R.    Electrons,   Waves  and  Messages.  Hanover 
House,  1956. 

"This  book  is  about  electronics  in  the  sense  of  radio,  of  television,  of 
sending  messages  across  the  continent,  or  of  detecting  planes  by  radar. 
Its  aim  is  to  give  some  idea  of  electronic  devices  and  systems  and  how 
they  work." 

Skilling,  Hugh  Hildreth.    Exploring  Electricity:  Man's  Unfin- 
ished Quest.  Ronald,  1948. 

A  colorful  tale  of  first-hand  experiences  of  the  ancestors  of  modern 
electrical  discovery,  invention,  and  utilization. 
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Upton,  Monroe.  Electronics  for  Everyone:  The  Story  of  Elec- 
tricity in  Action.  Devin-Adair,  1955. 

"Progress  in  electricity  is  joined  to  the  lives  and  struggles  of  the 
scientists  and  inventors  who  have  given  us  such  things  as  the  condenser, 
the  electric  battery  and  generator,  FM  radar,  the  proximity,  fuse,  and 
transistor." 

Engineering 

Ball,  Max  W.  This  Fascinating  Oil  Business.  See  entry  under 
Chemistry,  p.  286. 

Campbell,  Murray  and  Harrison  Hatton.  Herbert  H.  Doiv:  Pio- 
neer in  Creative  Chemistry.  See  entry  under  Biography,  p. 
282. 

Dean,  Gordon.  Report  of  the  Atom.  See  entry  under  Atomic 
Science,  p.  280. 

Diebold,  John.  Automation:  The  Advent  of  the  Automatic  Fac- 
tory. Van  Nostrand,  1952. 

A  book  about  automatic  devices  and  automatic  factories  that  have 
revolutionized  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  worlds,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  workers  and  their  wages,  and  have 
given  rise  to  new  human  problems  we  must  solve. 
Eaton,  J.  R.  Beginning  Electricity.  See  entry  under  Electron- 
ics, p.  287. 

Grinter,  L.  E.,  et  al.    Engineering  Preview.  Macmillan,  1947. 
The  fundamentals  of  engineering  science,  for  readers  with  some  back- 
ground in  mathematics  and  elementary  science.  Each  branch  of  the 
engineering  profession  is  described. 

Haynes,  Williams.    Cellulose,  the  Chemical  That  Grows.  See 

entry  under  Chemistry,  p.  286. 
Killeffer,  D.  R.    Two  Ears  of  Corn,  Two  Blades  of  Grass.  See 

entry  under  Chemistry,  p.  286. 
King,  Thompson.    Water:  Miracle  of  Nature.  See  entry  under 

Conservation,  p.  287. 
Kugelmass,  J.  Alvin.        Robert  Oppenheimer  and  the  Atomic 

Story.  See  entry  under  Atomic  Science,  p.  280. 
Ley,  Willy.    Engineers'  Dreams.  Viking,  1955. 

History  discloses  that  many  so-called  wild  dreams  of  inventive  persons 
became  realities.  This  book  outlines  projects  that  appear  feasible  for 
the  future. 

Meyer,  Jerome  S.  World  Book  of  Great  Inventions.  World  Pub. 
Co.,  1956. 

The  story  of  great  inventions  is  the  story  of  man's  amazing  vision, 
tenacity,  and  determination  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  order  to  im- 
prove his  world. 

Smith,  H.  Shirley.    The  World's  Great  Bridges.  Harper,  1953. 

Details  of  the  problems  that  confronted  builders  of  certain  bridges  are 
described  with  the  aid  of  drawings  and  photographs. 
Storck,  John,  and  Walter  D.  Teague.    Flour  for  Man's  Bread: 

A  History  of  Milling.  See  entry  under  Agriculture,  p.  278. 
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Exploration 

Andrews,  Roy  Chapman.    Beyond  Adventure:   The  Lives  of 
Three  Explorers.  Duell,  1954. 

The  author  says:  "This  book  tells  the  life  stories  of  three  men,  Robert 
E.  Peary,  Carl  Akeley,  and  myself.  We  were  all  explorers:  Peary  in 
geography,  Akeley  in  natural  history,  and  I  in  science." 
Andrews,  Roy  Chapman.    This  Amazing  Planet.  Putnam,  1940. 

A  collection  of  eighty  fascinating  true  stories  of  animals  the  author 
has  met  on  his  expeditions  throughout  the  world  and  at  home. 
Cousteau,  J.  Y.    The  Silent  World.  See  entry  under  Archaeology. 

Durrell,  Gerald  M.    The  Overloaded  Ark.  Viking,  1953. 

A  unique  chronicle  of  a  6-month's  collecting  trip  by  two  young  natural- 
ists in  the  rain  forests  of  the  Cameroons  in  West  Africa,  one  of  the  few 
places  on  the  African  Continent  that  remains  in  its  primitive  condition. 
Hermann,  Paul.    Conquest  by  Man.  Harper,  1954. 

This  is  the  story  of  man's  achievements  in  explaining,  occupying,  and 
developing  the  world,  tracing  the  steps  by  which  the  world  has  achieved 
its  state  of  advanced  technology. 
Heyerdahl,  Thor.    Kon-Tiki:  Across  the  Pacific  by  Raft.  Rand 

McNally,  1950. 

Heyerdahl  made  a  dangerous  and  dramatic  voyage  from  the  coast  of 
Peru  to  the  Island  of  Tahiti  on  a  40-foot  balsa-wood  raft,  to  test  a 
theory  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  came  originally 
from  Peru. 

Mohr,  Charles  E.  and  Horace  N.  Sloane  (ed.).  Celebrated  Amer- 
ican Caves.  Rutgers  Univ.  Press,  1955. 

Describes  caves  important  in  the  field  of  exploration,  science,  history, 
or  legend. 

Rodahl,  Kaare.    North:  The  Nature  and  Drama  of  the  Polar 

World.  See  entry  under  Aviation,  p.  281. 

Sanderson,  Ivan  T.    Folloiv  the  Whale.  Little,  1956. 

An  absorbing  history  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  of  the  pursuit, 
capture,  and  utilization  of  whales. 
Spectorsky,  A.  C.  (ed.).    The  Book  of  the  Mountains.  Appleton, 

1955. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  writings,  comprehensive  and  well-balanced, 
portraying  man's  conflicts,  reactions,  adaptations,  discoveries,  ideas, 
and  life  on  the  mountains.  The  photographs  are  even  more  outstanding 
than  the  writings. 

Spectorsky,  A.  C.  (ed.).    The  Book  of  the  Sea.  Appleton,  1954. 

This  anthology  of  writings  about  the  sea,  superbly  illustrated,  is  a 
joyful  adventure.  History,  geography,  biography,  fiction,  and  science 
all  are  represented. 

Forestry 

Baker,  Richard  St.  Barbe.    Green  Glory:  The  Forests  of  the 
World.  Wyn,  1949. 

A  narrative  guide  to  the  great  forests  of  the  world,  a  story  of  the  place 
of  trees  in  relation  to  other  living  things,  and  an  account  of  the  science 
of  forestry. 
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Carhart,  Arthur  H.    Timber  in  Your  Life.  Lippincott,  1955. 

This  story  of  wood  to  burn,  fire,  blazing  new  trails,  rangers,  big  green 
farms,  and  tomorrow's  timber  tells  the  history  and  the  future  of  our 
forests. 

Geography 

Hermann,  Paul.  Conquest  by  Man.  See  entry  under  Exploration, 
p.  289. 

Sanderson,  Ivan  T.  Follow  the  Whale.  See  entry  under  Explora- 
tion, p.  289. 

Spectorsky,  A.  C.  (ed.).  The  Book  of  the  Mountains.  See  entry 
under  Exploration,  p.  289. 

Geology 

Croneis,  Cary,  and  William  C.  Krumbein.  Down  to  Earth:  An 
Introduction  to  Geology.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1936. 

An  account  of  the  origins  and  formation  of  such  phenomena  as  soil, 
mountains,  and  gems. 

Fenton,  Caroll  Lane,  and  Mildred  Adams  Fenton.  The  Rock 
Book.  Doubleday,  1940. 

In  this  book  you  will  learn  many  surprising  facts  about  rocks  and  the 
science  of  mineralogy. 
Fenton,  Carroll  L.  and  Mildred  A.    Giants  of  Geology.  Double- 
day,  1952. 

After  tracing  the  beginnings  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earth,  this  bookl 
gives  an  account  of  outstanding  American  and  Canadian  geologists. 

Kuenen,  P.  H.    Realms  of  Water.  Wiley,  1955. 

Three  sciences  and  a  myriad  of  subsciences  are  included  in  this  study 
of  water  in  the  oceans,  in  the  atmosphere,  underground,  and  on  the* 
surface. 

Mohr,  Charles  E.  and  Horace  N.  Sloane  (eds.).  Celebrated 
American  Caves.  See  entry  under  Exploration,  p.  289. 

Smart,  W.  M.  The  Origin  of  the  Earth.  See  entry  under  As 
tronomy,  p.  278. 

History  of  Science 

Bell,  Eric  Temple.  Men  of  Mathematics.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1937  j 

"A  series  of  stories  about  certain  mathematicians  whom  we  hold  moan 
responsible  for  the  present-day  scope  and  magnitude  of  mathematics. 

Bremmer,  M.  D.  K.  The  Story  of  Dentistry  (3rd  ed.).  See  en- 
try under  Dentistry,  p.  287. 

Cohen,  I.  Bernard.    Science,  Servant  of  Man.  Little,  1948. 

This  book  deals  with  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  our  age 
the  relation  of  scientific  discovery  to  our  daily  lives,  our  well-being,  an  J 
national  security. 

Farber,  Edward.  The  Evolution  of  Chemistry.  See  entry  unde : 
Chemistry,  p.  286. 
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Friend,  J.  Newton.  Man  and  the  Chemical  Elements.  See  entry 
under  Chemistry,  p.  286. 

Jaffe,  Bernard.  Men  of  Science  in  America.  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter, 1946. 

The  role  of  science  in  the  growth  of  the  United  States  is  portrayed 
through  accounts  of  the  lives  of  20  leaders,  beginning  with  Thomas 
Harriott  (1560-1621)  and  ending  with  Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence,  who 
is  still  active  in  the  field  of  atomic  science. 

Moore,  Patrick.  The  Story  of  Man  and  the  Stars.  See  entry  un- 
der Astronomy,  p.  280. 

Moulton,  Forest  Ray,  and  Justus  J.  Schifferes.  The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Science.  Doubleday,  1953. 

A  collection  of  key  passages  from  master  writings  of  all  sciences  from 
the  beginning  of  history. 
Rapport,  Samuel,  and  Helen  Wright  (eds.).    Great  Adventures 

in  Medicine.  Dial  Press,  1952. 

An  anthology  of  original  writings  of  outstanding  workers  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  These  writers  present  realistic  accounts  of  their  experiences 
and  of  the  opportunities  for  helping  mankind  through  the  healing  arts. 
Singer,  Charles.    A  History  of  Biology.  See  entry  under  Biology. 

Storck,  John,  and  Walter  D.  Teague.  Flour  for  Man's  Bread: 
A  History  of  Milling.  See  entry  under  Agriculture,  p.  278. 

Taylor,  F.  Sherwood.  An  Illustrated  History  of  Science.  Prae- 
ger,  1955. 

A  synthesis  of  what  has  been  transmitted  by  documents  and  what  the 
author  and  artist  know  about  the  ways  of  life  in  days  gone  by,  providing 
a  visual  idea  of  the  men  and  events  that  brought  science  to  its  present 
position  of  pre-eminence. 
Taylor,  F.  Sherwood.  A  Short  History  of  Science  and  Scien- 
tific Thought.  Norton,  1949. 

In  his  historical  account,  the  author  has  inserted  excerpts  from  the 
original  writings  of  key  scientists  throughout  the  centuries  from  the 
Babylonians  to  Einstein. 
Untermeyer,  Louis.    Makers  of  the  Modern  World.  See  entry 
under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Mathematics 

Bakst,  Aaron.  Mathematics:  Its  Magic  and  Mastery  (2d.  ed.). 
Van  Nostrand,  1952. 

Shows  the  versatility  and  importance  of  mathematics  in  many  fields  of 
human  activity. 

Bell,  Eric  Temple.  Men  of  Mathematics.  See  entry  under  His- 
tory of  Science,  p.  290. 

Berkeley,  Edmund  Callis.  Giant  Brains  or  Machines  That 
Think.  Wiley,  1949. 

The  increasing  use  of  electronic  calculators  in  research,  business,  and 
industry  has  created  a  great  interest  in  their  construction  and  opera- 
tion. This  book  is  so  designed  that  it  can  be  read  by  anyone. 
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Coleman,  James  A.  Relativity  for  the  Layman.  William  Fred- 
erick Press,  1954. 

The  story  behind  the  theory  of  relativity  is  better  than  good  fiction. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  scientists  had  a  "finger  in  the 
pie"  and  will  be  fascinated  by  the  author's  amusing  diagrams. 
Courant,  Richard,  and  Herbert  Robbins.    What  Is  Mathematics? 

Oxford,  1941. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  look  beyond  the  abstract  formalism  of 
mathematics  and  to  discover  what  mathematics  is  really  concerned  with. 
It  requires  some  high  school  mathematics  plus  the  ability  to  do  some 
thinking  on  one's  own  initiative. 
Dantzig,  Tobias.    Number:  The  Language  of  Science.  Macmillan, 

1954. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  book  to  restore  the  cultural  content  of  mathematics 
and  to  present  the  evolution  of  number  as  a  profoundly  human  story. 

Friend,  J.  Newton.   Numbers:  Fun  and  Facts.  Scribner,  1954. 

Account  of  numbers,  their  origin,  and  the  traditions,  legends  and 
superstitions  that  have  collected  around  numbers. 

Gamow,  George.    One,  Tivo,  Three  .  .  .  Infinity.  Viking,  1954. 

Here  we  learn  of  atoms,  stars,  genes,  fourth  dimensions,  relativity  and 
other  important  things,  including  the  days  of  creation  in  this  enter- 
taining survey  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Hogben,  Lancelot.  Mathematics  for  the  Million  (3rd  ed.).  Nor- 
ton, 1951. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  proving  his  conviction  that  the  study  of 
mathematics  can  "be  made  exciting  to  ordinary  people,  as,  for  instance, 
myself." 

Kasner,  Edward  and  James  Newman.  Mathematics  and  the 
Imagination.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1940. 

A  book,  not  too  easy  and  not  too  "tough",  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
mother  of  all  sciences.  Contains  an  excellent  annotated  list  of  further 
readings  in  mathematics  and  related  subjects. 
Levinger,  Elma  Ehrlich.    Albert  Einstein.  See  entry  under  Biog- 
raphy, p.  282. 

Lieber,  Lillian  R.    The  Education  of  T.  C.  Mits.  Norton,  1944. 
The  book  is  about  mathematics,  science,  thinking,  hunches,  common 
sense,  and  many  other  things  including  preconceived  notions. 

Lieber,  Lillian  R.    Infinity.  Rinehart,  1953. 

The  book  introduces  you  to  mathematical  methods  and  ideas  you  may 
have  believed  were  too  difficult  to  understand. 

Lieber,  Lillian  R.  Einstein  Theory  of  Relativity.  Rinehart,  1945. 
Those  who  wish  an  introduction  to  the  important  field  of  relativity 
can  find  here  what  it  is,  what  it  does,  and  what  it  is  good  for. 

Logsdon,  Mayme  I.  A  Mathematician  Explains.  Univ.  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1947. 

A  supplementary  book  which  will  give  the  layman  a  general  survey  of 
the  science  that  underlies  all  other  sciences. 
Meyer,  Jerome  S.    Fun  ivith  Mathematics.  World  Pub.  Co.,  1952.  | 
Since   the   earliest   development   of  mathematics,   certain  mysteries, 
puzzles,  and  tricks  have  been  created,  preserved,  and  transmitted  from  j 
generation  to  generation.  They  provide  an  enjoyable  and  painless  method  j 
of  learning  more  about  mathematics. 
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Ogilvy,  C.  Stanley.  Through  the  Mathescope.  Oxford  Univ. 
Press,  1956. 

"A  mathescope  is  not  a  physical  instrument.  It  is  an  intellectual  instru- 
ment, with  reason  for  its  pedestal  and  inspiration  for  its  lenses.  No 
one  has  ever  seen  an  integral,  or  a  geometric  point,  or,  for  that  matter, 
a  number.  You  can  see  the  symbol  that  someone  writes  down  to  stand 
for  a  number,  but  a  number  itself  has  no  earthly  physical  being  to  see, 
touch,  or  smell.  Mathematicians,  as  we  shall  see,  deal  not  with  tangibles 
but  with  ideas." 

Reid,  Constance.    From  Zero  to  Infinity.  Crowell,  1955. 

This  book  tells  the  history  and  other  extraordinary  things  about  each 
of  the  digits,  1  to  9,  the  zero,  and  infinity. 
Sootin,  Harry.    Isaac  Netvton.  See  entry  under  Biography,  p. 

282. 

Wiener,  Norbert.  /  Am  a  Mathematician.  See  entry  under  Biog- 
raphy, p.  282. 

Medicine 

Asimov,  I.    The  Chemicals  of  Life.  Abelard-Schuman,  1954. 

An  easy  introduction  to  the  chemical  make-up  of  a  body,  describing  the 
chemical  reactions  that  are  essential  to  life,  and  the  role  of  enzymes, 
vitamins,  and  hormones  in  life  and  health. 
Burnet,  Sir  Macfarlane.    Natural  History  of  Infectious  Disease. 

Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1953. 

A  discussion  of  the   complex  problems   of  infectious   diseases,  the 
causative  organisms,  and  the  relation  of  organism  and  infection  to  the 
total  biological  environment. 
Clapesattle,  Helen.    The  Doctors  Mayo.  See  entry  under  Biog- 
raphy, p.  282. 

Cooley,  Donald  G.  The  Science  Book  of  Wonder  Drugs.  Watts, 
1954. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  sulfa  drugs,  the  antibiotics,  hormones,  vitamins, 
and  other  chemically  or  biologically  produced  methods  of  treating 
diseases. 

de  Kruif,  Paul.  Men  Against  Death.  See  entry  under  Biography, 
p.  282. 

Dubos,  Rene  J.  Louis  Pasteur:  Free  Lance  of  Science.  See  en- 
try under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Dubos,  Rene,  and  Jean  Dubos.  The  White  Plague:  Tuberculo- 
sis, Man  and  Society,  Little,  1952. 

The  book  reveals  that  tuberculosis  is  a  social  disease,  presenting  prob- 
lems other  than  medical  ones. 
Faxon,  Nathaniel  W.   (ed.).    The  Hospital  in  Contemporary 

Life.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1949. 

Eight  eminent  doctors  discuss  the  history  of  hospitals,  their  organiza- 
tion and  needs,  and  their  future  possibilities  in  caring  for  the  sick  and 
in  serving  as  research  centers. 
Fox,  Ruth.    Great  Men  of  Medicine.  See  entry  under  Biography, 

p.  282. 
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Glynn,  John  H.    The  Story  of  Blood.  Wyn,  1948. 

A  story  of  the  growth  of  our  knowledge  of  blood,  its  functions,  and  its 
responsibility  in  maintaining  life. 

Gollomb,  Joseph.    Albert  Schweitzer:  Genius  in  the  Jungle.  See 

entry  under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Haggard,  Howard  W.    Devils,  Drugs,  and  Doctors.  Harper,  1929. 

The  progress  of  civilization  is  measured  in  this  story  of  the  displace- 
ment of  ignorance,  myth  and  superstition  in  the  care  of  human  beings 
at  the  time  of  birth,  and  during  illness  and  disease. 

Rapport,  Samuel,  and  Helen  Wright  (eds.).  Great  Adventures 
in  Medicine.  See  entry  under  History  of  Science,  p.  290. 

Roueche,  Berton.  Eleven  Blue  Men,  and  Other  Narratives  of 
Medical  Detection.  Little,  1954. 

The  book  contains  twelve  first-rate  "detective"  stories  which  show  how 
medical  science  works. 

Sloop,  Mary  T.  Martin.    Miracle  in  the  Hills.  See  entry  under 

Biography,  p.  282. 

Spencer,  Steven  M.    Wonder  of  Modern  Medicine.  McGraw,  1953. 

The  author  interviewed  physicians,  research  workers,  hospital  admin- 
istrators, nurses,  and  patients  to  secure  the  information  for  his  story 
of  great  advances  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Stevenson,  Lloyd  G.  Nobel  Prize  Winners  in  Medicine  and 
Physiology.  See  entry  under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Thompson,  Elizabeth.  Harvey  Gushing:  Surgeon,  Author,  Art- 
ist. See  entry  under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Williams,  Beryl,  and  Samuel  Epstein.  William  Grawford  Gor- 
gas:  Tropic  Fever  Figh  ter.  See  entry  under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Woodham-Smith,  Cecil.  Lonely  Crusader:  The  Life  of  Florence 
Nightingale.  See  entry  under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Young,  Agatha.  Scalpel:  Men  Who  Made  Surgery.  See  entry 
under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Zinsser,  Hans.  Rats,  Lice  and  History:  A  Study  in  Biography. 
Little,  1935. 

A  biography  of  a  disease  and  its  influence  on  the  history  of  man. 

Metallurgy 

Rogers,  Bruce  A.  The  Nature  of  Metals.  Iowa  State  Col.  Press, 
1951. 

If  metals  were  animate,  then  we  would  call  this  book  "the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  metals." 

Sullivan,  John  W.  W.  The  Story  of  Metals.  Iowa  State  Coll. 
Press,  1951. 

This  book  traces  the  story  of  metals  and  metallurgy,  past  and  present, 
and  gives  a  forecast  of  the  future. 
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Meteorology 

Laird,  Charles  and  Ruth  Laird.  Weather  casting.  Prentice-Hall, 
1955. 

As  outlined  in  this  book,  you  can  build  your  own  weather  station;  and 
from  your  own  backyard  you  can  take  systematic  observations,  watch 
the  pageant  of  the  skies,  study  the  principles  of  atmospheric  behavior, 
and  make  your  own  forecasts. 
Longstreth,  T.  Morris.    Understanding  the  Weather.  Macmillan, 

1953. 

Weather  forecasting  is  the  attempt  to  predict  definite  effects  from 
rather  nebulous  causes.  This  handbook  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
course,  with  its  roughs  and  its  traps. 

Kuenen,  P.  H.  Realms  of  Water.  See  entry  under  Geology,  p. 
290. 

Murchie,  Guy,  Jr.  Song  of  the  Sky.  See  entry  under  Aviation, 
p.  281. 

Tannehill,  Ivan  Ray.  The  Hurricane  Hunters.  See  entry  under 
Aviation,  p.  281. 

Vaeth,  J.  Gordon.  200  Miles  Up:  The  Conquest  of  the  Upper 
Air.  See  entry  under  Aviation,  p.  281. 

Microbiology 

Burnet,  Sir  Macfarlane.    Natural  History  of  Infectious  Disease. 

See  entry  under  Medicine,  p.  293. 
de  Kruif ,  Paul.    Men  Against  Death.  See  entry  under  Biography, 

p.  282. 

de  Kruif,  Paul.    Microbe  Hunters.  Harcourt,  1932. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  new  world  of  science  made  possible  by  the 
invention  of  the  microscope  and  by  the  great  advances  that  resulted. 
Dubois,  Rene  J.    Louis  Pasteur:  Free  Lance  of  Science.  See 

entry  under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Dubos,  Rene,  and  Jean  Dubos.  The  White  Plague:  Tuberculo- 
sis, Man  and  Society.  See  entry  under  Medicine,  p.  293. 

Fox,  Ruth.    Milestones  of  Medicine.  Random  House,  1950. 

Milestones  selected  by  the  author  include:  two  gifts  from  the  physi- 
cists; the  growth  of  the  drug  industry  to  a  profession  of  scientific 
service;  the  work  of  scientists  in  the  war  on  diphtheria  and  yellow 
fever;  and  the  work  of  those  twentieth-century  miracles,  insulin  and 
penicillin. 

Grant,  Madeline  Parker.  Microbiology  and  Human  Progress. 
Rinehart,  1953. 

Written  to  acquaint  students  with  the  general  principles  and  accom- 
plishments of  microbiology  and  bacteriology.  Cultural  aspects  of  the 
biological  studies  are  presented  to  emphasize  the  interdependence  of 
science  and  society. 
Haggard,  Howard  W.    Devils,  Drugs,  and  Doctors.  See  entry 

under  Medicine,  p.  293. 
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Roueche,  Berton.  Eleven  Blue  Men,  and  Other  Narratives  of 
Medical  Detection.  See  entry  under  Medicine,  p.  293. 

Williams,  Beryl,  and  Samuel  Epstein.  William  Crawford  Gor- 
gas:  Tropic  Fever  Fighter.  See  entry  under  Biography,  p.  284. 

Zinsser,  Hans.  Rats,  Lice  and  History:  A  Study  in  Biography. 
See  entry  under  Medicine,  p.  293. 

Mineralogy 

Fenton,  Carroll  Lane,  and  Mildred  Adams  Fenton.    The  Rock 

Book.  See  entry  under  Geology,  p.  290. 
Kraus,  E.  H.,  and  C.  B.  Slawson.    Gems  and  Gem  Materials. 

McGraw,  1947. 

This  book  discusses  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  gems,  their 
formation  and  occurance  in  nature,  and  the  cutting  and  polishing  of 
gems. 

Reinfeld,  Fred.  Uranium  and  Other  Miracle  Metals.  Sterling, 
1955. 

Here  you  learn  about  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  finding  and 
mining  uranium,  making  atomic  fuel,  radioisotopes,  nuclear  fission 
and  reactors,  atomic  power,  and  miracle  metals  of  various  kinds. 

Oceanography 

Beebe,  William.    Half  Mile  Down.  Duell,  1951. 

Dr.  Beebe  describes  his  descent  to  a  depth  of  over  3,000  feet  in  the 
waters  off  Bermuda  in  his  ingenious  bathysphere. 
Carson,  Rachel  L.    The  Edge  of  the  Sea.  See  entry  under  Biol- 
ogy, p.  285. 

Carson,  Rachel.  The  Sea  around  Us.  See  entry  under  Biology, 
p.  285. 

Cousteau,  J.  Y.  The  Silent  World.  See  entry  under  Archaelogy, 
p.  279. 

Douglas,  John  Scott.    The  Story  of  the  Oceans.  Dodd,  1952. 

This  narrative  introduction  to  the  science  of  the  sea  partakes  of  all 
the  basic  sciences  as  they  relate  to  the  waters  of  the  earth. 

Kuenen,  P.  H.  Realms  of  Water.  See  entry  under  Geology,  p. 
290. 

Russell,  F.  S.  and  C.  M.  Yonge.    The  Seas:  Our  Knowledge  of 

Life  in  the  Sea  and  How  It  Is  Gained.  Warne  &  Co.,  1936. 

An  introduction  to  the  entire  science  of  oceanography  which  partakes 
of  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  astronomy,  meteorology,  geography,  and 
many  branches  of  biology.  The  section  on  fishery  research  shows  what 
science  is  doing  to  further  our  knowledge  and  enable  us  to  conserve 
marine  resources. 

Smith,  F.  G.  Walton,  and  Henry  Chapan.    The  Sun,  the  Sea  and 

Tomorrow.  See  entry  under  Biology,  p.  285. 
Spectorsky,  A.  C.  (ed.).    The  Book  of  the  Sea.  See  entry  under 

Exploration,  p.  289. 
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Paleontology 

Fenton,  Carroll  Lane.  Life  Long  Ago:  The  Story  of  Fossils. 
Day,  1937. 

Life  during  those  millions  of  years  before  recorded  history  has  left  its 
own  history  in  the  rock  strata  of  the  earth. 

Simpson,  George  G.  Life  of  the  Past:  An  Introduction  to  Pale- 
ontology. Yale  Univ.  Press,  1953. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  walk  through  all  time  during  which  you 
may  see  the  forms  of  life  that  inhabited  the  lands  and  waters  many 
thousands  of  years  before  human  history  began. 

Pharmacy 

Cooley,  Donald  G.  The  Science  Book  of  Wonder  Drugs.  See 
entry  under  Medicine,  p.  293. 

Fox,  Ruth.  Milestones  of  Medicine.  See  entry  under  Microbiol- 
ogy, p.  295. 

Haggard,  Howard  W.  Devils,  Drugs,  and  Doctors.  See  entry 
under  Medicine,  p.  293. 

Silverman,  Milton.  Magic  in  a  Bottle.  See  entry  under  Biog- 
raphy, p.  282. 

Physics 

Asimov,  Isaac.  Inside  the  Atom.  See  entry  under  Atomic  Sci- 
ence, p.  280. 

Berkeley,  Edmund  Callis.  Giant  Brains  or  Machines  That  Think. 
See  entry  under  Mathematics,  p.  291. 

Boucher,  Paul  E.  Fundamentals  of  Photography.  See  entry  un- 
der Chemistry,  p.  286. 

Coleman,  James  A.  Relativity  for  the  Layman.  See  entry  un- 
der Mathematics,  p.  291. 

Dean,  Gordon.  Report  on  the  Atom.  See  entry  under  Atomic 
Science,  p.  280. 

Diamond,  Freda.  The  Story  of  Glass.  See  entry  under  Archaeol- 
ogy, p.  279. 

Fermi,  Laura.  Atoms  in  the  Family:  My  Life  with  Enrico  Fer- 
mi. See  entry  under  Atomic  Science,  p.  280. 

Fox,  Ruth.  Milestones  of  Medicine.  See  entry  under  Microbiol- 
ogy, p.  295. 

Gamow,  George.  Mr.  Tompkins  Explores  the  Atom.  See  entry 
under  Atomic  Science,  p.  280. 
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Gamow,  George.  Mr.  Tompkins  in  Wonderland.  Cambridge 
Univ.  Press,  1953. 

An  analogy  of  a  billiard  game  explains  the  quantum  theory,  speed 
limits  on  city  streets  explain  relativity,  a  wild-animal  hunt  explains  the 
wave  character  of  matter.  By  this  unique  book  we  are  taught  princi- 
ples of  modern  physics  that  are  baffling  to  all  except  a  few  very 
learned  people. 

Glasstone,  Samuel.    Sourcebook  on  Atomic  Energy.  See  entry 

under  Atomic  Science,  p.  280. 
Heathcote,  Niels  H.  de  V.    Nobel  Prize  Winners  in  Physics.  See 

entry  under  Biography,  p.  282. 
Hecht,  Selig.    Explaining  the  Atom.  See  entry  under  Atomic 

Science,  p.  280. 

King,  Thomason.  Water:  Miracle  of  Nature.  See  entry  under 
Conservation,  p.  287. 

Kugelmass,  J.  Alvin.  /.  Robert  Oppenheimer  and  the  Atomic 
Story.  See  entry  under  Atomic  Science,  p.  280. 

Lavine,  Sigmund  A.  Steinmetz:  Maker  of  Lighting.  See  entry 
under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Lieber,  Lillian  R.  Einstein  Theory  of  Relativity.  See  entry  un- 
der Mathematics,  p.  291. 

Meyer,  Jerome  S.  World  Book  of  Great  Inventions.  See  entry 
under  Engineering,  p.  288. 

Murchie,  Guy,  Jr.  Song  of  the  Sky.  See  entry  under  Aviation, 
p.  281. 

Pfeiffer,  John.  The  Changing  Universe.  See  entry  under  As- 
tronomy, p.  280. 

Pierce,  John  R.  Electrons,  Waves  and  Messages.  See  entry  un- 
der Electronics,  p.  287. 

Reinfeld,  Fred.  Uranium,  and  Other  Miracle  Metals.  Sterling, 
1955.  See  entry  under  Mineralogy,  p.  296. 

Semat,  Henry.    Physics  in  the  Modern  World.  Rinehart,  1947. 
Traces  the  development  of  the  major  physical  concepts  and  the  im- 
portant physical  laws, 

Skilling,  Hugh  Hildreth.  Exploring  Electricity:  Man's  Unfin- 
ished Quest.  See  entry  under  Electronics,  p.  287. 

Smart,  W.  M.  The  Origin  of  the  Earth.  See  entry  under  As- 
tronomy, p.  280. 

Sootin,  Harry.  Isaac  Neicton.  See  entry  under  Biography,  p. 
282. 

Sootin,  Harry.  Michael  Faraday:  From  Errand  Boy  to  Master 
Physicist.  See  entry  under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Upton,  Monroe.  Electronics  for  Everyone:  The  Story  of  Elec- 
tricity in  Action.  See  entry  under  Electronics,  p.  287. 
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Woodbury,  David  0.    The  Glass  Giant  of  Palomar.  See  entry 
under  Astronomy,  p.  280. 

Physiology 

Asimov,  I.    The  Chemicals  of  Life.  See  entry  under  Medicine, 
p.  293. 

Carlson,  Anton  J.,  and  Victor  Johnson.    The  Machinery  of  the 

Body.  See  entry  under  Biochemistry,  p.  282. 
Glynn,  John  H.    The  Story  of  Blood.  See  entry  under  Medicine, 

p.  293. 

Singer,  Charles.    A  History  of  Biology.  See  entry  under  Biol- 
ogy, p.  285. 

Sproul,  Edith  E.    The  Science  Book  of  the  Human  Body.  See 

entry  under  Anatomy,  p.  278. 
Stevenson,  Lloyd  G.    Nobel  Prize  Winners  in  Medicine  and 

Physiology.  See  entry  under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Psychology 

Garrett,  Henry  E.    Great  Experiments  in  Psychology.  Appleton, 
1951. 

The  novel  approach  of  this  book,  through  the  biographical  and  histori- 
cal method,  makes  for  an  understandable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
psychology.  By  considering  great  experiments,  one  gains  a  perspective 
of  the  study  of  "human-behavior-and-conduct  science." 
Grabbe,  Paul.    We  Call  It  Human  Nature.  Harper,  1939. 

A  book  which  makes  psychology  intelligible  in  non-technical  terms, 
using  carefully  chosen  photographs  and  skillful  diagrams. 
Munn,  Norman  L.    The  Evolution  and  Growth  of  Human  Be- 
havior. Houghton,  1955. 

An  explanation  of  the  relationship  between  environment,  inheritance, 
and  human  associations  in  developing  a  person's  mind,  his  habits,  his 
ability  to  work  well  with  other  people,  and  his  other  important  per- 
sonal qualities. 

Roe,  Annie.    The  Making  of  a  Scientist.  Dodd,  1953. 

A  dual-purpose  book  which  shows  how  a  research  study  in  psychology 
is  conducted,  and  gives  the  facts  about  the  lives  of  64  scientists  that 
led  them  into  scientific  careers. 

Science  in  General 

Baitsell,  George  A.  (ed.).  Science  in  Progress  (1st  ser.).  Yale 
Univ.  Press,  1939. 

Articles  on  cosmic  rays,  experimental  alteration  of  heredity,  the  ex- 
panding universe,  and  aeronautics. 
Baitsell,  George  A.  (ed.).   Science  in  Progress  (2nd  ser.).  Yale 

Univ.  Press,  1940. 

Articles  on  cosmic  rays,  experimental  alteration  of  heredity,  the  ex- 
panding universe,  and  aeronautics. 
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Baitsell,  George  A.  (ed.).  Science  in  Progress  (3rd  ser.).  Yale 
Univ.  Press,  1942. 

Articles  on  galaxies,  the  expanding  universe,  imagine  formation  by 
electrons,  and  synthetic  rubber. 
Baitsell,  George  A.  (ed.).    Science  in  Progress  (4th  ser.).  Yale 
Univ.  Press,  1945. 

Eleven  reports  by  famous  scientists  in  fields  which  include  nerve  cells, 
energy  and  vision,  streams  of  atoms,  vacuum  chemistry,  and  blood 
and  blood  derivatives. 
Baitsell,  George  A.  (ed.).    Science  in  Progress  (5th  ser.).  Yale 

Univ.  Press,  1947. 

Articles  on  the  interior  of  the  earth,  genes  and  the  chemistry  of  the 
organism,  and  the  cancer  problem. 

Baitsell,  George  A.  (ed.).    Science  in  Progress  (6th  ser.).  Yale 
Univ.  Press,  1949. 

Articles  on  eight  synthetic  elements,  genes   and  evolution,  nuclear 
fission,  tuberculosis,  and  virus  research. 
Baitsell,  George  A.  (ed.).    Science  in  Progress  (7th  ser.).  Yale 

Univ.  Press,  1951. 

Twelve  reports  by  famous  scientists  on  topics  which  include  atomic 
and  solar  energy,  the  atomic  structure  and  energy,  radiation  damage 
to  human  inheritance,  genes  and  chromosomes,  the  first  heart  beat, 
and  the  beginning  of  embryonic  circulation. 
Baitsell,  George  A.  (ed.).    Science  in  Progress  (8th  ser.).  Yale 

Univ.  Press,  1953. 

Ten  reports  by  famous  scientists  in  fields  which  include  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  the  universe,  the  sun's  atmosphere,  the  origin  of  man, 
luminescent  organisms,  and  microwave  spectroscopy,  among  others. 
Bronowski,  J.    The  Common  Sense  of  Science.  Harvard  Univ. 

Press,  1955. 

This  book  has  long  been  needed  to  explain  the  relationship  of  science 
to  art  and  literature. 
Douglas,  John  Scott.    The  Study  of  the  Oceans.  See  entry  under 

Oceanography,  p.  296. 
Gamow,  George.    One,  Two,  Three  .  .  .  Infinity.  See  entry  under 

Mathematics,  p.  291. 

Kaempffert,  Waldemar.    Explorations  in  Science.  Viking,  1953. 

An  anthology  of  science  articles  that  have  appeared  in  popular  maga- 
zines, revised  and  brought  up-to-date. 
MacCurdy,  Edward  (ed.) .    The  Notebooks  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

George  Braziller,  1955. 

Here  you  may  read  from  the  actual  writings  of  one  of  the  most  talented, 
profound,  and  diversified  human  beings  of  all  time.  Known  primarily 
for  his  great  works  of  art,  he  was  also  philosopher  and  scientist. 
Meyer,  Jerome  S.    World  Book  of  Great  Inventions.  See  entry 

under  Engineering,  p.  288. 

Newman,  James  R.  What  Is  Science?  Simon  &  Schuster,  1955. 
In  answering  the  question  put  by  the  title,  the  book  presents  twelve 
articles  by  eminent  authorities  to  explain  what  each  division  of  science 
embraces. 
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Scientific  American  Reader.    Simon  &  Schuster,  1953. 

These  collected  articles  by  prominent  scientists  deal  with  the  general 
topics  of  evolution  in  space,  structure  of  the  earth,  structure  of  matter, 
atomic  energy,  origin  of  life,  inheritance,  origin  of  man,  animal  be- 
havior, psychology,  and  physiology. 
Shapley,  et  al.    A  Treasury  of  Science  (3d  ed.).  Harper,  1954. 

A  general  survey  of  science,  organized  in  sections:  Science  and  the 
Scientist,  the  Physical  World,  the  World  of  Life,  The  World  of  Man, 
Science  and  the  Future. 

Spectorsky,  A.  C.  (ed.).    The  Book  of  the  Mountains.  See  entry 

under  Exploration,  p.  289. 
Spectorsky,  A.  C.  (ed.).    The  Book  of  the  Sea.  See  entry  under 

Exploration,  p.  289. 
Swezey,  Kenneth  M.    Science  Magic.  McGraw,  1952. 

This  little  book  describes  many  scientific  experiments  you  can  parform 
with  the  most  ordinary  things,  and  tells  the  scientific  principles  they 
illustrate. 

Untermeyer,  Louis.    Makers  of  the  Modern  World.  See  entry 

under  Biography,  p.  282. 
Verne,  Jules.    Ttventy  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  World 

Pub.  Co.,  1946. 

The  submarine  and  the  wondrous  underseas  adventures  of  Captain 
Nemo,  considered  impossible  when  this  book  was  published  in  1870, 
have  become  common-place  reality. 
Yost,  Edna.    American  Women  of  Science.  Lippincott,  1955. 

A  book  devoted  exclusively  to  women  who  have  made  outstanding  scien- 
tific contributions. 

Zoology 

Allen,  Durward  L.  Our  Wildlife  Legacy.  See  entry  under  Con- 
servation, p.  287. 

Buchsbaum,  Ralph  M.  Animals  Without  Backbones.  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  1948. 

Each  group  of  invertebrates  serves  as  an  illustration  of  some  important 
biological  principle.  Includes  excellent  photographs. 

Durrell,  Gerald  M.  The  Overloaded  Ark.  See  entry  under  Ex- 
ploration, p.  289. 

Gray,  James.    How  Animals  Move.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1953. 

This  book  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  biological  and  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  animal  movement. 
Hamilton,  William  J.,  Jr.    American  Mammals:  Their  Lives, 

Habits  and  Economic  Relations.  McGraw,  1939. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  its  coverage  of  mammalogy  in  general  for  the 
entire  United  States.  Chapters  deal  with  ancestry,  classification,  nat- 
ural history,  feeding  habits,  migration  and  distribution. 
Hegner,  Robert.    Parade  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Macmillan, 
1955. 

Describes  the  appearance  and  habits  of  a  great  number  of  animals, 
with  many  excellent  photographs. 
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Hochbaum,  H.  Albert.    Travels  and  Traditions  of  Waterfowl. 

See  entry  under  Conservation,  p.  287. 
Kinkead,  Eugene.    Spider,  Egg,  and  Microcosm.  Knopf,  1955. 

An  account  which  considers  these  "miraculous  designs"  and  the  lives 
of  three  scientists  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  their  study. 
Lorenz,  Konrad  Z.    King  Solomon's  Ring:  Neiv  Light  on  Ani- 
mal Ways.  Crowell,  1952. 

An  outstanding  naturalist  provides  new  facts  and  penetrating  observa- 
tions concerning  animal  mind  and  behavior. 

Norman,  John  R.    A  History  of  Fishes.  Wyn,  1948. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  fields  of  ichthyology  and  fishery  biology. 

Pope,  Clifford  H.    The  Reptile  World:  A  Natural  History  of  the 

Snakes,  Lizards,  Turtles,  and  Crocodilians.  Knopf,  1955. 

An  illustrated  descriptive  study  of  the  principal  members  of  the  great 
class  of  vertebrates  known  as  reptiles.  Characteristics,  geographical 
distribution,  and  habits  are  described  for  each  of  the  species  repre- 
sented. 

Sanderson,  Ivan  T.  Folloiv  the  Whale.  See  entry  under  Explor- 
ation, p.  289. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Trail  of  an  Artist  Naturalist.  See  en- 
try under  Biography,  p.  282. 

Singer,  Charles.  A  History  of  Biology.  See  entry  under  Biol- 
ogy, p.  285. 

Teale,  Edwin  Way.  Grassroot  Jungles:  A  Book  on  Insects. 
Dodd,  1950. 

Introduces  the  reader  to  the  fascinating  insect  world  around  him. 
Teale,  Edwin  Way  (ed.).    The  Insect  World  of  J.  Henri  Fabre. 

See  entry  under  Biography,  p.  282. 
von  Grisch,  Karl.    The  Dancing  Bees.  Harcourt,  1955. 

The  world's  foremost  authority  on  the  honey  bee  tells  its  life  story, 
and  leads  us  through  the  interesting  scientific  researches  by  which  its 
natural  history  and  sociology  have  been  learned. 
Wallace,  George  J.    An  Introduction  to  Ornithology.  Macmillan, 

1955. 

An  introduction  to  ornithology  as  a  field  of  scientific  research,  written 
with  a  minimum  of  professional-technical  language. 
Zinsser,  Hans.    Rats,  Lice  and  History:  A  Study  in  Biography. 

See  entry  under  Medicine,  p.  293. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Dist  No.  Term  Expires 


Luther  E.  Barnhardt,  Lt.  Governor  Ex  Officio 

Edwin  Gill,  Raleigh,  State  Treasurer  Ex  Officio 

Chas.  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary  Ex  Officio 

J.  A.   Pritchett,   Windsor,    Vice-Chairman   1        April  1,  1963 

Wm.  D.  Herring,  Rose  Hill,  Chairman   2        April  1,  1961 

Charles  E.  Jordan,  Durham    3       April  1,  1959 

Charles  G.  Rose,  Jr.,  Fayetteville   4       April  1,  1965 

C.  W.  McCrary,  Asheboro    5       April  1,  1965 

O.  L.  Richardson,  Monroe    6       April  1,  1959 

R.  Barton  Hayes,  Lenoir   7       April  1,  1963 

Gerald  Cowan,  Asheville    8       April  1,  1961 

Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill   *       April  1,  1961 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Raleigh   *       April  1,  1965 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

(All  Raleigh  Office  Telephones— TE  4-3611) 

Office  Ph. 

Name,  Title  and  jHome  Address  Ext.  No. 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  2207  Whitman  Rd  7422 

J.  E.  Miller,  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  151  Pasquotank  Dr  7423 

Nile  F.  Hunt,  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education,  2214  Whitman  Rd  7424 

Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Administrative  Assistant,  2508  Clark  Ave  7423 

Miss  Blanche  Allen  Aldridge,  Receptionist,  G  3  B  Cameron  Court  Apts  7423 

Mrs.  Edna  Lee  H.  Collar,  Secretary,  915  New  Bern  Ave  7423 

Mrs.  Alice  K.  Phillips,  Secretary,  Box  424,  Wendell  7424 


DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

A.  B.  Combs,  Director,  2238  Circle  Dr   494 


I  Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  2514  Country  Club  Ct...7413 


| Miss  Madeline  Tripp,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  Y-2B  Cameron  Court  Apts..  .7492 

Miss  Patsy  Montague,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  2108  Myrtle  Ave   494 

{  Homer  A.  Lassiter,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  1735  Nottingham  Rd  7492 

jjohn  C.  Noe,  Advisor  in  Safety  Education,  768  St.  George  Rd   614 

J  Carlton  Fleetwood,  Associate  in  Safety  Education,  755  St.  George  Rd   614 

George  D.  Maddrey,  Associate  in  Safety  Education,  2721  Oberlin  Rd   614 

I James  E.  Hall,  Associate  Advisor  in  Safety,  2731  Oberlin  Rd   614 

Robert  J.  Marley,  Associate  Advisor  in  Safety,  311  Wade  St.,  Fuquay  Springs   614 

iHenry  A.  Shannon,  Advisor  in  Science  and  Mathematics,  905  Powell  Dr.,  Garner  7581 

I  James  M.  Dunlap,  Supervisor  of  Testing  and  Pupil  Classification,  2213  Lash  Ave  7467 

|Miss  Cora  Paul  Bomar,  School  Library  Advisor,  Q-3  Raleigh  Apts   495 

jMiss  Mary  Frances  Kennon,  Assistant  School  Library  Advisor,  B-6  Raleigh  Apts   495 

|A.  E.  Hoffmann,  Advisor  in  Music  Education,  3219  Darien  Dr  7467 

Miss  Bobbie  L.  Pritchard,  State  Music  Consultant,  2402  Clark  Ave  7467 

'IMiss  Doris  Kimel,  State  Music  Consultant,  1-4  Raleigh  Apts  7467 

|Miss  Ruth  Jewell,  State  Music  Consultant,  1204  Banbury  Rd  7467 

flMiss  Willa  Ray,  Secretary,  700  W.  Morgan  St   494 

"|Mrs.  Louise  S.  Frazier,  Stenographer.  1238  N.  Person  Extension   495 

Miss  Helen  Halverson,  Stenographer,  C-303  Boylan  Apts   494 

Mrs.  Josephine  P.  McDonald,  Stenographer,  1429  Scales  St  7492 

(  Mrs.  Patsy  H.  Land,  Stenographer,  2502  Greenway  Ave  7467 

|Mrs.  Wilma  B.  Knapp,  Stenographer,  3707  Garner  Rd   614 

||Mrs.  Betsy  F.  Keel,  Stenographer,  601  Harding  St   614 


DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

IjG.  H.  Ferguson,  Director,  2508  Vanderbilt  Ave   655 

(Mrs.  Thelma  M.  Ray,  Secretary,  602  Gattis  St.,  Durham   655 

Frank  A.  Toliver,  Supervisor,  Negro  High  Schools,  824  New  Bern  Ave   262 

Mrs.  Ruth  Lawrence  Woodson,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools,  1613  Oakwood  Ave   262 

Mrs.  Daisy  W.  Robson,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools,  E-53  Washington  Terrace  Apts...  282 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cooke,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools,  1315  E.  Jones  St   282 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Lightner,  Stenographer,  F-4  Washington  Terrace  Apts   282 

Mrs.  Ruth  Davenport,  Stenographer,  1102  E.  Martin  St   262 


*  State  at  large  appointments. 

t  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  home  address  is  given.   DO  NOT  USE  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
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DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

,  Office  Ph. 

Name,  Title  and  fHome  Address  Ext.  No. 

James  E.  Hillman,  Director,  2311  Anderson  Dr  7426 

J.  P.  Freeman,  Rating  Specialist,  435  Yarmouth  Rd   678 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Poor,  Supervisor  of  Certification,  913  Lake  Boone  Trail  7426 

Miss  Lillian  F.  Moore,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Certification,  B-l  Raleigh  Apts  7426 

Mrs.  Irene  Glenn,  Division  Clerk,  309  N.  Bloodworth  St   667 

Mrs.  Margaret  Schell,  Secretary,  2406  Fairview  Rd   667 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Adcock,  Certificate  Clerk,  916  W.  Cabarrus  St   667 

Mrs.  Madge  C.  Peacock,  Stenographer,  2604  Wade  Ave   678 

Mrs.  Mavis  C.  Lee,  Stenographer,  Angier   667 

Mrs.  Betty  P.  Jernigan,  Stenographer,  Raleigh,  R.  3   667 

Mrs.  Mable  H.  Watkins,  File  Clerk,  204  Hilltop  Ave.,  Garner  7426 

Mrs.  Callie  Sauls,  File  Clerk,  Garner,  R.  1  7426 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

L.  H.  Jobe,  Director,  2205  Garden  Place   665 

Mrs.  Billie  Price  Broughton,  Secretary,  Wake  Forest  R.  1   665 

T.  F.  Wilkinson,  Supply  Clerk,  Cary  7436 

Thomas  B.  Maynard,  Clerk,  705  Tyler  Rd  7436 

Mrs.  Rachel  P.  Garner,  Mimeograph  Operator,  Raleigh,  R.  7  7436 

William  Jones,  Messenger  Clerk,  313  E.  Cabarrus  St  7436 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

V.  M.  Mulholland,  Director,  F-202  Boylan  Apts  7401 

H.  C.  West,  Statistician,  117  Hillcrest  Rd  7401 

Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Shaw,  Research  Assistant,  K-1A  Cameron  Ct.  Apts  7401 

Mrs.  Edna  Gordon,  Secretary,  1206  Courtland  Dr  7401 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
*  (School  Health  Coordinating  Service)  ' 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Director  School  Health  and  Physical  Education  and 

Co-director  School  Health  Coordinating  Service,  2609  Hazelwood  Dr   461 

JDr.  Robert  D.  Higgins,  Co-director  School  Health 

Coordinating  Service,  1204  Cowper  Dr  7277 

R.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental  Hygiene,  3435  Bradley  PI   460 

J.  L.  Pierce,  Consultant  in  Health  and  Physical  Education,  906  Runnymede  Rd   460 

Miss  Helen  Stuart,  Advisor  in  Physical  Education,  117  W.  Edenton  St   461 

Raymond  K.  Rhodes,  Advisor  in  Physical  Education,  1817  Manuel  St   461 

Mrs.  Georgia  Barbee,  Health  Educator  for 

Negro  Schools,  219  N.  Roberson  St.,  Chapel  Hill   461 

Mrs.  Shirley  Mobley,  Secretary,  524  E.  Wait  Ave.,  Wake  Forest   461 

Mrs.  Mollie  L.  Cheek,  Stenographer,  1314  Kent  Rd   460 

Mrs.  June  Denton,  Stenographer,  Raleigh,  R.  4   460 


DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Felix  S.  Barker,  Director,  2302  Beechridge  Rd  7413 

John  W.  Magill,  Associate,  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped,  611  Daniels  St  7413 

Mrs.  Virginia  G.  Hall,  Secretary,  305  N.  Main,  Wake  Forest  7413 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANNING 

John  L.  Cameron,  Director,  Raleigh,  R.  6  7417 

W.  L.  Latham,  Educational  Consultant,  401  S.  Boylan  Ave  7417 

John  W.  Sherman,  Engineer,  2005  Carroll  Dr  7417 

Edward  L.  Frazelle,  Engineer,  821  Wake  Forest  Rd  7526 

Leon  Thompson,  Engineer,  824  Brighton  Rd  7562 

Marvin  R.  A.  Johnson,  Design  Consultant,  2911  Banbury  Rd  7562 

J.  P.  Milam,  Design  Consultant,  2714  St.  Mary's  St  7562 

Marion  Bratcher,  Administrative  Clerk,  1305  Beaver  Dam  Dr  7457 

Mrs.  Margelene  Turnage,  Stenographer,  629  B.  Daniels  St  7562 

Mrs.  Margaret  Parrish,  Stenographer,  206  Knowles  St  7457 

Mrs.  Connie  C.  Stephenson,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  R.  3  7457 


*  Cooperative  program  with  State  Board  of  Health. 

t  Also  Assistant  Director  of  Local  Health  Administration,  State  Board  of  Health, 
t  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  home  address  is  given.  DO  NOT  USE  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
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DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Office  Ph. 

Name,  Title  and  fHome  Address  Ext.  No. 

J.  Warren  Smith,  Director,  2626  Dover  Rd  7437 

Miss  Ruby  Lucas,  Secretary,  1025  Nichols  Dr  7437 

Agriculture 

A.  G.  liullard.  Supervisor,  Cary   277 

H.  T.  Gryder,  Assistant  Supervisor,  1616  Hillsboro  St   397 

R.  J.  Peeler,  Assistant  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  FFA  Work,  2812  Kilgore  St   277 

Mrs.  Nell  Clifton,  Accounting  Clerk,  1904  Smallwood  Dr   277 

Mrs.  Barbara  Buchanan,  Accounting  Clerk,  2608  Wells  Ave   277 

Mrs.  Carrie  Hughey,  Stenographer,  1103  Canterbury  Rd   277 

E.  N.  Meekins,  District  Supervisor,  3310  Clark  Ave   277 


J.  M.  Osteen,  District  Supervisor,  Rockingham  , 

Mrs.  Rosa  D.   Ratliff,   Stenographer,  Rockingham  

T.  B.  Elliot,  District  Supervisor,  Woodland  

Mrs.  Hildegard  Meyers,  Typist  Clerk,  Woodland  

N.  B.  Chestnutt,  District  Supervisor,  Whiteville  , 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  King,  Stenographer,  Whiteville  

Homer  E.  Beam,  District  Supervisor,  Box  7496,  Asheville, 
Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Jackson,  Stenographer,  Box  7496,  Asheville 

Veterans  Farmer  Training  Program 


R.  L.  Deaton,  Accounting  Clerk,  2120  Cowper  Dr   397 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Lancaster,  Clerical  Unit  Supervisor,  2405  Churchill  Rd   397 

Mrs.  Joyce  Thomas,  Stenographer,  Wake  Forest   397 

Miss  Leona  Pettitt,  Typist  Clerk,  G-2  Raleigh  Apts :   397 

K.  E.  Stokes,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Severn   

T.  H.  Mills,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Box  69,  Welcome  ■  

Home  Economics 

Miss  Catherine  T.  Dennis,  Supervisor,  2516  Beechridge  Rd  7416 

Mrs.  Faye  T.  Coleman,  Assistant  Supervisor,  1647  Van  Dyke  Ave  7416 

Miss  Louise  Swann,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Box  7496,  Asheville   

Miss  Vergie  Lee  Stringer,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Greensboro   

Miss  Mary  Elkins,  Stenographer,  F-4  Shelton  Apts  7416 

Miss  Marjorie  Hopkins,  Stenographer,  Cary  7416 

Mrs.  Esther  B.  Bell,  Accounting  Clerk,  Youngsville,  R.  1  7416 

Trades  and  Industries 

A.  Wade  Martin,  Supervisor,  Cary   284 

Miss  Miriam  Daughtry,  Supervisor  Practical  Nursing,  Country  Club  Homes   284 

Charles  D.  Bates,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Greensboro   284 

A.  S.  Linthicum,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Charlotte   284 

Miss  Annette  Casey,  Stenographer,  102  E.  North  St   284 

Miss  Marilyn  Murdock,  Stenographer,  1223  Mordecia  Dr   284 

Mrs.  Janet  Dixon,  Typist,  1118  Brighton  Rd   284 

Distributive  Education 

T.  Carl  Brown,  Supervisor,  2317  Lake  Dr  7332 

Miss  Audrey  Price,  Stenographer,  102  E.  North  St  7332 

Guidance  Services 

Miss  Elia  Stephens  Barrett,  Supervisor,  Grosvenor  Apts  7332 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Morris,  Stenographer,  705  W.  Morgan  St.,  Apt.  6  7332 

School  Lunch 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  Supervisor,  2508  Stafford  Ave   664 

Victor  W.  Barfield,  Field  Auditor,  Powell  Dr.,  Garner  7163 

Miss  Martha  Barnett,  Area  Supervisor,  2014  Wake  Forest  Rd   7163 

Mrs.  Kathryn  N.  Bartholomew,  Stenographer  Clerk,  900  Norris  St  7162 

Mrs.  Lois  S.  Brown,  Area  Supervisor,  714  South  East  St   208 

Miss  Nina  Corbett,  Area  Supervisor,  301  A  Boylan  Apts  7163 

Mrs.  Ava  H.  Driver,  Stenographer  Clerk,  Sycamore  St.,  Zebulon  7162 

Mrs.  Bobbie  P.  Eargle,  Stenographer  Clerk,  Park  St.,  Cary  7162 

Mrs.  Gwendolyn  K.  Farrier,  Area  Supervisor,  Route  6,  Box  44  7163 

W.  Bruce  Harrington,  Accounting  Clerk,  415  Frank  St  7162 

H.  Donald  Jones,  Posting  Clerk,  Route  2,  Clayton  7162 

Otis  R.  Lee,  Field  Auditor,  G-5  Raleigh  Apts  7163 

Rudy  Vallee  Pearce,  Posting  Clerk,  207  Park  Ave  7162 

Howard  Neal  Phelps,  Typist  Clerk,  General  Delivery,   Zebulon  7162 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Powell,  Accounting  Clerk,  Wake  Forest  Rd  7162 

Mrs.  Joan  N.  Privette,  Accounting  Clerk,  Lakeview  Dr.,  Wendell  7162 

Linwood  E.  Quinn,  Field  Auditor,  Forest  Dr.,  Garner  7163 


t  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  home  address  is  given.  DO  NOT  USE  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Office  Ph. 

Name,  Title  and  fHome  Address  Ext.  No. 

Mrs.  Sabrie  W.  Reid,  Area  Supervisor,   Plymouth  SWan  3-2254 

Mrs.  Dawn  Ricketts,  Stenographer  Clerk,  Millbrook  7162 

Miss  Nancy  R.  Rothrock,  Area  Supervisor,  2700  Webb  St  7163 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Saunders,  Typist  Clerk,  1816  Wake  St  7162 

Mrs.  Edna  G.  Trotter,  Area  Supervisor,  301  Parrish  St   208 

Mrs.  Nora  L.  Weathers,  Accounting  Clerk,  500  West  Park  St  7162 

Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Woodard,  Area  Supervisor,  Raleigh,  R.  1  7163 

William  V.  Young,  Principal  Accounting  Clerk,  1510  Hillsboro  St   664 

Veterans  Education 

State  Office: 

Gilmore  W.  Johnson,  Supervisor,  Garner  7567 

Miss  Ann  Roberta  Hooks,  Stenographer,  1025  Nichols  Dr  7567 


Asheville  Area: 

William  V.  Workman,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Asheville 
Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Clark,  Stenographer,  Asheville  , 

Charlotte  Area: 

James  L.  Winningham,  Area  Supervisor,  Charlotte..., 
Mrs.   Elizabeth  M.   Franklin,   Stenographer,  Charlotte 

Raleigh  Area: 

A.  D.  Lassiter,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Clayton  

Wilmington  Area: 

J.  E.  Martin,   Area  Supervisor,  Wilmington  

Mrs.  Juliet  S.  Harrell,  Stenographer,  Wilmington  

Winston-Salem  Area: 

J.  R.  Simmons,  Area  Supervisor,  Winston-Salem  

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Pegram,  Stenographer,  Winston-Salem. 
Charles  J.  McClees,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Greensboro. 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Central  Office,  Raleigh: 

Chas.  H.  Warren,  Director,  710  Glenwood  Ave   364 

H.  E.  Springer,  Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  2708  Vanderbilt  Ave   364 

C.  L.  Haney,  Supervisor  or  Physical  Restoration,  2708  Van  Dyke  Ave   364 

R.  B.  Hawkins,  Supervisor  of  Guidance,  Training  &  Placement,  2108  St.  James  Rd   365 

A.  B.  Starnes,  District  Supervisor,  2801  Claremont  Rd   364 

T.  M.  Wilson,  District  Supervisor,  Raleigh,  R.  2   365 

Mrs.  Mary  Dell  Phifer,  Research  Analyst,  218  Hillcrest  Rd   365 

Homer  N.  Culbreth,  Accounting  Clerk,  1009  W.  Peace  St   364 

Mrs.  Josephine  G.  Vaughn,  Accounting  Clerk,  3318  Octavia  St   366 

Mrs.  Pauline  Gower,  Clerk,  Box  3309,  Garner  Rd   366 

Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Pope,  File  Clerk,  404  Penny  St.,  Garner   366 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Parker,  Stenographer  Clerk,  3033  Granville  Dr   366 

Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Upchurch,  Stenographer  Clerk,  318  Avon  Dr   365 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Darden,  Stenographer  Clerk,  1320  Mordecai  Dr   366 

Mrs.  Alta  C.  Washburn,  Stenographer  Clerk,  311  Vance  Apts   366 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Newman,  Stenographer  Clerk,  2214  Creston  Rd   367 

Mrs.  Nell  R.  Duke,  Stenographer  Clerk,  Box  281,  Wendell   364 

Asheville  Office: 

G.  R.  Galloway,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Route  2,  Box  462  ALpine  3-76581 

James  T.  Yates,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Box  654,  Swannanoa  ALpine  3-7658 

S.  R.  Blake,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Route  2,  Box  462  ALpine  3-7658 

Robert  W.  Gibson,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  20  N.  Liberty  St  ALpine  3-7658 

Miss  Ruby  Lee  Reeves,  Stenographer  Clerk,  R.  2,  Box  1,  Mars  Hill  ALpine  3-7655 

Miss  Hazel  Lee  Swann,  Stenographer  Clerk,  135  Flint  St  ALpine  3-765* 

Charlotte  Office: 

C.  A.  McDaniel,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  830  Jefferson  Dr  FRanklin  5-868j 

Virgil  White,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  5439  Wedgewood  Dr  FRanklin  5-868 

A.  C.  Warman,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  R.  1,  Box  210  FRanklin  5-868< 

George  B.  Riddle,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  510  N.  Church  St  FRanklin  5-868' 

J.  H.  Clippard,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1311  Greenwood  Cliff  FRanklin  5-868' 

Miss  Earlene  Jacobs,  Stenographer  Clerk,  510  Central  Ave  FRanklin  5-868' 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  McGavie,  Stenographer  Clerk,  532  N.  Independence  Blvd  FRanklin  5-868 

Mrs.  Joyce  S.  Warner,  Stenographer  Clerk,  5500  Murryhill  Rd  FRanklin  5-868  j 

t  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  home  address  is  given.   DO  NOT  USE  FOR  BUSI 
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Office  Ph. 

Name,  Title  and  fHome  Address  Ext.  No. 

Durham  Office: 

H.  L.  Earp,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1713  James  St  9011  Ext.  487 

Aaron  M.  Conn,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1712  James  St  9011  Ext.  487 

R.  D.  Connell,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Box  3309,  Durham  9011  Ext.  487 

Miss  Jean  E.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  R.  7,  Burlington  9011  Ext.  487 

Mrs.  Cecil  Ann  Stallings,  Stenographer  Clerk,  1117  Flora  St  9011  Ext.  487 

Mrs.  Alice  S.  Spencer,  Stenographer  Clerk,  123  Daniels  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill  9011  Ext.  487 


Fayetteville  Office: 

J.  E.  Hamilton,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  222  Sunset  Ave  HEmlock  2-2214 

Joseph  A.  Savage,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Fayetteville,  R.  6  HEmlock  2-2214 

Mrs.  Jean  B.  Brisson,  Stenographer  Clerk,  469  McBain  Dr  HEmlock  2-2214 


Greensboro  Office: 


T.  L.  McClellan,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  2001  Dellwood  Dr  BRoadway  3-3997 

E.  W.  Brafford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Box  2,  Elon  College  BRoadway  3-3997 

P.  W.  Dieffenderfer,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  900  Weaver  Dr.,  Lexington.  .BRoadway  3-3997 

William  F.  Baxter,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  4708  Winston  Rd  BRoadway  3-3997 

Mrs.  Sandra  S.  Craddock,  Stenographer  Clerk,  729  Waugh  Ave  BRoadway  3-3997 

Mrs.  Geraldine  B.  Dixon,  Stenographer  Clerk,  Box  102,  Guilford  BRoadway  3-3997 


Greenville  Office: 


W.  H.  Brown,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1904  E.  6th  St  7107 

H.  A.  Hendrix,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  402  Student  St  7107 

B.  A.  Sandick,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  607  S.  Oak  St  7107 

Robert  G.  Harrison,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Box  32  7107 

Reginald  M.  Manning,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  112  Lee  St.,  Williamston  7107 

Miss  Florence  O.  Phelps,  Stenographer  Clerk,  551  Evans  St  7107 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Ross,  Stenographer  Clerk,  900  Forbes  Ct  7107 

Hickory  Office: 

Chas.  C.  Neill,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1031  14th  Ave.,  N.  W  DAvis  7-8001 

William  P.  Margulies,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  232  2nd  Ave.,  N.W  DAvis  7-8001 

Mrs.  Wilma  C.  Lail,  Stenographer  Clerk,  59  18th  Ave.,  N.  W  DAvis  7-8001 

Raleigh  Office: 

W.  Rea  Parker,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  K-l-B  Cameron  Ct.  Apts   367 

J.  J.  Beale,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  2633  Churchill  Rd   366 

W.  E.  Buford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  705  Harris  St   367 

W.  B.  Clark,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1609  N.  Blount  St   366 

Mrs.  Doris  D.  Ross,  Stenographer  Clerk,  515  Mial  St   366 

Mrs.  Betty  Jean  Ray,  Stenographer  Clerk,  Raleigh,  R.  1   365 

Salisbury  Office: 

R.  L.  Denny,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  219  Earnhardt  Ave.,  Spencer  MElrose  3-2591 

J.  W.  Wilhelm,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  R.  2,  Box  301  MElrose  3-2591 

Mrs.  Lorraine  R.  Evans,  Stenographer  Clerk,  Box  114,  Granite  Quarry  MElrose  3-2591 

Wilmington  Office: 

A.  A.  Chiemiego,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  107  Floral  Parkway  ROger  2-1075 

L.  K.  Parker,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  2211  Plaza  Dr  ROger  2-1075 

(Mrs.  Clarine  P.  Hall,  Stenographer  Clerk,  210  Montgomery  Ave  ROger  2-1075 

Winston-Salem  Office: 

E.  W.  Crawford,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1261  Peace  Haven  Rd.  PArk  2-5910 

iThomas  E.  Styers,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  323  14th  St.,  N.  E  PArk  2-5910 

Mrs.  Peggy  B.  Hollingsworth,  Stenographer  Clerk,  1031  Polo  Rd  PArk  2-5910 

CONTROLLER'S  OFFICE 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Controller,  2621  Dover  Rd  7565 

Irs.  Josephine  Adams,  Secretary,  D-102  Boylan  Apts  7565 

DIVISION  OF  AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

C.  Davis,  Director,  2818  Fowler  Ave  7414 

'aul  D.  Pendergraft,  Assistant  Director,  2716  Peachtree  St  7526 

Irs.  Alma  B.  Moore,  Secretary,  D-4  Country  Club  Homes  7414 

tiss  Pansy  Rogers,   Secretary,  Cary  7526 

Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  home  address  is  given.  DO  NOT  USE  FOR  BUSI- 
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Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Accountant,  203  White  Apts  7526 

Mrs.  Millie  Lou  Scott,  Assistant  Accountant,  Apex  7526 

Miss  Kate  Dunn  Elmore,  Accountant,  123  Forest  Road   677 

Carl  H.  Walker,  Accountant,  Bailey   287 

Selby  E.  Stokes,  Administrative  Assistant,  1000  Canterbury  Rd   287 

C.  H.  Woody,  Junior  Auditor,  2460  Milburnie  Rd   287 

W.  H.  Middleton,  Accountant,  2202  St.  Mary's  St   677 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abbott,  Accountant,  2211  Byrd  St  7414 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Riley,  Accounting  Clerk,  2316  Clark  Ave   677 

Mrs.  Barber  W.  Thompson,  Typist  Clerk,  506  Burton  St  7526 

Miss  Iris  A.  Smith,  Typist  Clerk,  Smithfield  7526 

Miss  Elizabeth  Norris,  Typist  Clerk,  507  N.  Blount  St  7526 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Fulghum,  Accounting  Clerk,  215  Hillcrest  Rd  7526 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Young,  Accounting  Clerk,  134  Woodburn  Rd  7414 

Mrs.  Anne  R.  McDonald,  Accounting  Clerk,  123  Woodburn  Rd   677 

Mrs.  Celna  B.  Mills,  Accounting  Clerk,  b05  Lakeside  Dr.,  Garner   677 

Miss  Maggie  Stroud,  Typist  Clerk,  216  Halifax  St  7526 

DIVISION  OF  INSURANCE 

Thomas  B.  Winborne,  Director,  2650  Davis  St   426 

Harvey  K.  Winslow,  Engineer,  101  Ralph  Dr.,  Gary   426 

Mrs.  Florence  W.  Moore,  Secretary,  201 1V2  Fairview  Rd   426 

Mrs.  Edna  E.  Austin,  Stenographer,  906  Durant  St   426 

Frederick  K.  Calverley,  Engineer,  1205  Brighton  Rd   426 

Arthur  M.  Varner,  Engineer,  704  Glenwood  Ave   426 

DIVISION  OF  PLANT  OPERATION 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Director,  319  S.  Boylan  Ave   327 

C.  H.  Jourdan,  Engineer,  Siler  City   327 

Mrs.  Sara  K.  Fort,  Secretary,  Wake  Forest,  Route  1   327 

DIVISION  OF  TEACHER  ALLOTMENT  AND  GENERAL  CONTROL 

J.  E.  Hunter,  Director,  2215  Circle  Dr  7566 

Mrs.  Jean  F.  Folk,  Secretary,  2128  Milburnie  Rd  7566 

DIVISION  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Director,  603  S.  Boylan  Ave  7516 

A.  J.  Dickson,  Assistant  Director,  Garner   467 

M.  W.  Fowler,  Accounting  Clerk,  3203  Bedford  Ave   467 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Walton,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  Route  6  7516 

Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Burgess,  Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator,  Garner   467 

Miss  Gloria  G.  Dew,  Stenographer,  415  New  Bern  Ave   467 

Mrs.  Alice  R.  Lanford,  Typist  Clerk,  429  Guilford  Circle  7516 

Mrs.  Jean  R.  Pollard,  Typist  Clerk,  Cary  7516 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Newton,  Accounting  Clerk,  Raleigh   467 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Barnes,  Typist  Clerk,  105  W.  Whitaker  Mill  Rd  7516 

Mrs.  Mozelle  B.  Bailey,  Clayton   467 

Mrs.  Evelyn  G.  Fleming,  Typist  Clerk,  19  Dixie  Trail   467 

J.  J.  Kelly,  Warehouse  Foreman,  1202  Watauga  St  7574 

I.  H.  Baker,  Stock  Clerk,  502  Smithfield  St  7574 

Mrs.  Peggy  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk,  404  West  North  St  7574 

Mrs.  Edna  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk,  2425  Wesley  Rd  7574 

Arthur  H.  Castleberry,  Stock  Clerk,  2311  Poole  Rd  7574 

Mrs.  Gladys  Tippett,  Stock  Clerk,  220  W.  Lane  St  7574 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Perry,  Stock  Clerk,  407  N.  Wilmington  St  7574 

John  M.  Holden,  Stock  Clerk,  Wake  Forest  7574 

Rene  J.  Labat,  Stock  Clerk,  320  E.  Martin  St  7574 

Bobby  Lee  Horton,  Stock  Clerk,  1210  Glenwood  Ave  7574 

William  B.  Rogers,  Stock  Clerk,  Wake  Forest,  Route  1  7574 

Sammy  V.  Sanderford,  Stock  Clerk,  Garner  7574 

Dwight  P.  Whitaker,  Stock  Clerk,  Garner  7574 

DIVISION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

C.  C.  Brown,  Director,  3020  Ruffin  St   406 

Miss  Rachel  Sumner,  Secretary,  114  East  Jones  St   406 

Delphos  J.  Dark,  Transportation  Assistant,  2815  Anderson  Dr   278 

T.  E.  Glass,  Equipment  Superintendent,  Apex   278 

R.  B.  Williams,  Equipment  Superintendent,  2813  Anderson  Dr   278 

J.  Roy  Keen,  Equipment  Superintendent,  Goldsboro   278 

G.  E.  Crawley,  Bus  Route  Supervisor,  Wilson,  Box  71   278 

L.  W.  Alexander,  Bus  Route  Supervisor,  Newton   278 

M.  P.  Bradford,  Clerk,  227  E.  Edenton  St   278 
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CURRICULUM  STUDY 

Office:  118  W.  Edenton  St.,  Raleigh 

I.  E.  Ready,  Director,  744  St.  George  Rd  7418 

Mrs.  Dean  Pace,  Secretary,  Wendell,  R.  1  7418 


NORTH  CAROLINA  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION 


Thomas  J.  Pearsall,  Chairman  Rocky  Mount 

W.  T.  Joyner,  Vice-Chairman  Raleigh 

Lunsford  Crew  Roanoke  Rapids 

R.  O.  Huffman  Morgan  ton 

William   Medford  Waynesville 

H.  Cloyd  Philpott  Lexington 

Edward  F.  Yarborough  Louisburg 


BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  Chairman  Asheville 

L.  P.  McLendon,  Vice-Chairman  Greensboro 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Easterling,  Secretary  Rocky  Mount 

N.  Elton  Aydlett  Elizabeth  City 

O.  C.  Carmichael  27  Hilltop  Rd.,  Biltmore 

Wm.  D.  Herring  Rose  Hill 

W.  J.  Kennedy  Durham 

Robert  Lassiter,  Jr  Charlotte 

Charles  H.  Reynolds  Spindale 

Harris  Purks,  Director,  Raleigh 

Kenneth  C.  Batchelor,  Budget  Analyst,  Raleigh 


TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION 


A.  B.  Gibson,  Chairman  

Elementary  Division 

Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Abbott,  Box  602,  Bryson  City 
Marie    Haigwood,    Yadkin    County  Schools, 

Yadkinville 
Margaret  E.  McGimsey,  R.  5,  Morganton 
Cornelia  McLauchlin,  Lillington 
Lloyd  Y.  Thayer,  Junior  High  School,  High 

Point 

Mrs.  Helen  D.  Wolff,  Elmhurst  Elementary 
School,  Greenville  • 


 Laurinburg  City  Schools,  Laurinburg 

High  School  Division 

Claire  Freeman,  Needham  Broughton  High 

School,  Raleigh 
Sarah  E.  Hamilton,  1301  North  Chestnut  St., 

Lumberton 

Jack  Horner,  1039  Dresden  Dr.,  Charlotte 
Catherine   Whitener,   Boyden    High  School, 
Salisbury 

Helen  D.  Wilkin,  1520  Glover  St.,  Henderson 


STATE  HOLIDAY  SCHEDULE 

(Observed  by  State  Employees) 

Labor  Day  September  1,  1958 

Veterans  Day  November  11,  1958 

Thanksgiving   Day  November  27,  1958 

Christmas  December  24-26,  Inc.  1958 

New  Year's  Day  January  1,  1959 

Easter  Monday  March  30,  1959 

Confederate  Memorial  Day  May  11,  1959 

Independence  Day  July  4,  1959 


N.  C.  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  FOR  BETTER  SCHOOLS 


M.  E.  Yount,  Executive  Secretary  

Holt  McPherson,  Chairman   High  Point 

John  R.  Baggett,  Jr  Lillington 

R.  F.  Beasley,  Jr  Monroe 

Henry  Belk  Goldsboro 

E.   E.   Boyer  Statesville 


Graham 


Howard   E.   Carr  Greensboro 

S.  P.  Cross  Gatesville 

Mrs.  Ruth  Dailey,  Treasurer  Durham 

Tom   I.   Davis  Selma 

Bruce  Drysdale  Hendersonvill© 
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John  R.  Foster  Greensboro 

L.  C.  Gifford  Hickory 

Rush  Hamrick,  Jr  Shelby 

L.  Chevis  Kerr,  Sr  Clinton 

Hugh  Lobdell  Charlotte 

H.  A.  Mattox  Murphy 

D.  R.  Mauney,  Jr  Cherryville 

C.    A.   McKnight  Charlotte 

Dr.  W.  C.  Mebane  Wilmington 

Joseph    Moye  Greenville 

Dr.  T.  E.  Powell  Elon  College 


W.  Frank  Redding,  Jr  Asheboro 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Romm  Moyock 

Ernest  Ross  Box  1046,  Marion 

W.  W.  Sutton  Goldsboro 

Ray  Wilkinson  Rocky  Mount 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey  Box  8115,  Asheville 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Watkins  Charlotte 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Jarnagin  Raleigh 

W.  E.  Horner  Sanford 

W.  D.  Herring,  Vice-Chairman ....  Rose  Hill 
Stuart  J.  Black  Concord 


Advisory  Panel  to  N.  C.  Citizens  Committee 

Dr.  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chairman 
Dr.  L.  S.  Cozart,  Concord,  President,  Barber-Scotia  College 
Dr.  Jasper  Memory,  Winston-Salem,  Wake  Forest  College 
Dr.  Leo  Jenkins,  Greenville,  East  Carolina  College 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Dr.  J.  Lem  Stokes,  II,  Misenheimer,  President  Pfeiffer  College 
Mr.  O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville,  Superintendent,  Duplin  County  Schools 
Dr.  A.  S.  Hurlburt,  Durham,  Duke  University 


EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

NEWS  OF  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION,  published  four  times  a  year  by  the  North  Carolina 

Association  of  Childhood  Education. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  BULLETIN,  published  twice  a  year  by  the 

Division  of  Classroom  Teachers,  North  Carolina  Education  Association. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association, 

Raleigh. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PARENT-TEACHER  BULLETIN,  published  monthly  (except  June, 
July  and  August)  cooperatively  by  the  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greens- 
boro. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION  BULLETIN,  published  quarterly  by 

The  North  Carolina  School  Board  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  ENGLISH  TEACHER,  published  four  times  per  year  at  Chapel  Hill, 

N.  C.,  by  the  North  Carolina  English  Teachers  Association. 
TARHEEL  SOCIAL   STUDIES  BULLETIN,  quarterly  publication   of  the  North  Carolina 

Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Duke  University,  Durham. 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 

Hill. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  AUDIO-VISUALIST,  published  four  times  a  year  in  November, 

January,  March  and  May  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Audio-Visual  Department  of  the; 

North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS  RECORD,  published  quarterly  by  the  North  Carolina 

(Negro)  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN,  issued  monthly  except  June,  Juiy  and 

August  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


SECRETARIES  OF  EXAMINING  BOARDS 

Accountant  Examiners,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Certified  Public... R.  Glenn  Snipes,  Asheville 
Architectural  Examination  and  Registration,  State  Board  of.  .John  Erwing  Ramsay,  Salisbury 

Barber  Examiners,  State  Board  of  J.  Marvin  Cheek,  Raleigh 

Chiropody  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  Donald  J.  Cameron,  Wilmington 

Chiropractic  Examiners,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Peters,  Rocky  Mount 

Contractors,  N.  C.  Licensing  Board  for  James  M.  Wells,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

Cosmetic  Art  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Wallace,  Durham 

Dental  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Guion,  Charlotte 

Electrical  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  of  Elizabeth  E.  Anderson,  Raleigh 

Embalmers  Licensing  Board  J.  T.  Pugh,  Jr.,  Asheboro 

Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors,  State  Board  of  Registration  for  R.  B.  Rice,  Raleigh 

Law  Examiners,  State  Board  of  E.  L.  Cannon,  Raleigh 

Library  Certification  Board  Charlesanna  Fox,  Asheborc 

Medical  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Combs,  Raleigt 

Nurse  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of  Mrs.  Patricia  D.  Ballance,  Wilsor 

Opticians,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  H.  L.  Ridgeway,  Jr.,  Raleigr 

Optometry,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Dr.  K.  W.  Ramsey,  Marior 

Osteopathic  Examination  and  Registration, 

N.  C.  State  Board  of  Dr.  Frank  R.  Heine,  Greensbor< 

Pest  Control  Commission,  Structural  D.  L.  Wray,  Raleigl 

Pharmacy,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  H.  C.  McAlister,  Chapel  Hil 

Physical  Therapists,  State  Examining  Committee  of  Margaret  Moore,  Chapel  Hi! 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors, 

State  Board  of  Examiners  of  J.  M.  Jarrett,  Raleigl 

Tile  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  for  Licensing  George  W.  Carter,  Kinstoi 

Veterinary  Medical  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of  Dr.  J.  I.  Cornwell,  Ashevill 


The  North  Carolina  Education  Association 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

James  E.  Hillman,  President  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh 

Dale  H.  Gramley,  Vice-President  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem 

W.  C.  Pressly,  Secretary-Treasurer  Peace  College,  Raleigh 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

F.  P.  Payne,  President  Shaw  University,  Raleigh 

M.  F.  Shute,  Vice-President  Livingston  College,  Salisbury 

A.  F.  Jackson,  Secretary  A.  &  T.  College,  Greensboro 

S.  B.  Cordery,  Asst.  Secretary  Barber  Scotia  College,  Concord 

W.  E.  Bluford,  Treasurer  J.  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte 


UNITED  FORCES  FOR  EDUCATION 

N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

N.  C.  Education  Association 

N.  C.  Division  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 

N.  C.  School  Boards  Association 

N.  C.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

N.  C.  State  Grange 

N.  C.  Farm  Bureau 

N.  C.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION 

W.   W.    Sutton,    President  Goldsboro 

Howard  E.  Carr,  Vice-President  Greensboro 

William  H.  Wagoner,  Associate  Executive  Secretary  Chapel  Hill 

Guy  B.  Phillips,  Consultant  Chapel  Hill 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters  Staff — Raleigh 

Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  Executive  Secretary 

Miss  Edith  Gilbert,  Director  of  Records  and  Accounts 

W.  Amos  Abrams,  Editor,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 

John  G.  Bikle,  Advertising  Manager,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 

Lloyd  Isaacs,  Director  Public  Relations  and  Research  Mrs.  Nora  Williams,  Bookkeeper 

Claude  Farrell,  Director  of  Lay  Relations  Miss  Jane  Savage,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Phebe  Emmons,  Field  Secretary  Mrs.  Viola  Merrit,  Secretary 

Clyde  Erwin,  Jr.,  Field  Secretary  Miss  Dail  Claridge,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Mabel  Bailey,  Secretary  Mrs.  Rubie  R.  Bikle,  Office  Manager 

Mrs.  Ruth  Pettigrew,  Secretary  Plummer  Hall,  Building  Custodian 

Board  of  Directors 

EX  OFFICIO: 

President,  Glenn  Robertson,  Mount  Airy 

Vice-President,  L.  S.  Weaver,  Fayetteville 

Immediate  "Past  President,  Rosalie  Andrews,  Charlotte 

N.  E.  A.  Director,  Earl  Funderburk,  Asheville 

State  Supt.,  Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh 

Ex.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  Raleigh 

DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Western  District — Mrs.  Edna  F.  Rogers,  Waynesville 
South  Piedmont  District — Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe 
Northwestern  District — Esther  Howard,  Lenoir 
Southwestern  District — S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton 
East  Central  District— G.  T.  Proffit,  Lillington 
North  Central — Mrs.  Margaret  McDermott,  Winston-Salera 
Eastern  District— Fodie  H.  Hodges,  Kinston 
Southeastern  District— W.  T.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Raeford 
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District  Presidents 

Northeastern  District — William  C.  Berry,  Oak  City 
Western  District — W.  L.  Barkby,  Canton 
South  Piedmont  District — Mrs.  Jacob  M.  Carter,  Albemarle 
Northwestern  District — Robert  E.  Woodside,  Crossnore 
North  Central  District — Mozelle  Causey,  Greensboro 
Northeastern  District — Frank  G.  Fuller,  Greenville 
Southeastern  District — J.  T.  Denning,  Clinton 
East  Central  District — Clyde  T.  Richman,  Durham 
Eastern  District — Garlon  F.  Bailey,  Kinston 
Central  District — Lacy  M.  Presnell,  Jr.,  Pittsboro 
Southwestern  District — Mrs.  Juanita  P.  Burns,  Shelby 

Presidents  of  Divisions 

Classroom  Teachers— Mrs.  Hazel  Curtright,  Box  350,  Raleigh 

Higher  Education— W.  B.  Harrill,  W.  C,  Cullowhee 

Superintendents — F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville 

Principals — Lewis  H.  Swindell,  Jr.,  Washington 

Directors  of  Instruction — Mrs.  Mildred  T.  Miller,  Mooresville 

Future  Teachers — Coleman  Gentry,  East  Carolina,  Greenville 

Presidents  of  Departments 

Agriculture — V.  B.  Hairr,  Jamesville 

Art — Margaret  Pickens,  Asheville 

Audio  Visual — John  A.  Pritchett,  Jr.,  Asheville 

Bible — Katherine  Wicker,  Concord 

Business  Education — Evelyn  Howell,  Gastonia 

Educational  Secretaries — Mrs.  Wanza  Y.  Davis,  Kings  Mountain 
Elementary  Education — Lucile  Hunt,  Chapel  Hill 
English — Nancy  Usrey,  Hickory 

French — Mrs.  Ruth  Walker,  LaGrange  School,  LaGrange 
Guidance  Services — H.  T.  Conner,  Morganton 

Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation — Ellen  Griffin,  Woman's  College,  Greensboro 
Home  Economics — Mrs.  Pauline  Kuy  Kendall,  Kernersville,  R.  6 
Industrial  Arts— R.  T.  Troxler,  N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh 
Industrial  Education — H.  K.  Collins,  Durham  City  Schools,  Durham 
Latin — Mrs.  James  A.  Gerow,  Burlington 

Mathematics — Ida  Bell  Moore,  Senior  High  School,  Greensboro 

Modern  Foreign  Language— Dr.  Frances  Muldrow,  High  Point  College,  High  Point 
School  Librarians — Mrs.  Cecil  S.  Kessler,  Hendersonville 
Science — Mrs.  Estelle  LeGwin,  Wilmington 

Social  Studies — Saxon  Bray,  James  A.  Gray  High  School,  Winston-Salem 
Spanish — Mrs.  Virginia  B.  Maynard,  New  Hanover  High  School,  Wilmington 
Special  Class  Teachers — C.  Douglas  Carter,  Calvin  H.  Wiley  School,  Winston-Salem 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Officers 

C.  J.  Barber,  President  Clarkto  i  | 

J.  A.  Harper,  Vice-President  Kinstc  ! 

W.  L.  Greene,  Executive  Secretary  Raleig  4] 

N.  H.  Harris,  Treasurer  Raleig  i 

Mrs.  Geneva  J.  Bowe,  Recording  Secretary  MurfreesbOJ  >| 


Executive  Committee 

W.  R.  Collins,  1959  J.  E.  Belton,  1960  W.  M.  Daniels,  1961 

C.  U.  Deberry,  1959  Mrs.  Elaine  C.  Carter,  1960  Miss  Chestie  M.  McKnight,  19* 

A.  H.  Peeler,  1959  Mrs.  Dora  R.  Humphery,  1960  Lafayette  Parker,  1961 

S.  C.  Williams,  1960 

District  Presidents 

Coastal  Plain  C.  B.  Stewart,  Kinst  " 

Northeastern  W.  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  C:<5 

Piedmont  E.   M.   Holley,   Sanfc  < 

Southeastern  F.  J.  Corbett,  Aci  < 

Western  Mrs.  Rosalie  F.  Wyatt,  Charlo  < 

Division,  Department  and  Section  Chairmen 

DIVISION  OF  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS— Mrs.  Esmeralda  R.  Hawkins,  Rocky  Mount 
A.  Department  of  Elementary  Teachers— Mrs.  G.  R.  Cheek,  Durham 

1.  Section  of  Primary  Teachers — Mrs.  Ruby  Banks,  Raleigh 

2.  Section  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers — T.  E.  Basnight,  Graham 


County  and  City  Superintendents 
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B.  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers — Miss  Spellman  Lane,  Charlotte 

1.  Section  of  English  Teachers — C.  C.  Lipscombe,  Raleigh 

2.  Section  of  Foreign  Language  Teachers — Miss  Mertye  Rice,  Charlotte 

3.  Section  of  Social  Science  Teachers — Quinton  Wall,  Smithfield 

4.  Section  of  Math  &  Science  Teachers — S.  G.  Littlejohn,  Hamlet 

C.  Department  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children — Mrs.  E.  D.  Koontz,  Salisbury 

D.  Department  of  Retired  Teachers — L.  H.  Hall,  Salisbury 

DIVISION  OF  SPECIALIZED  EDUCATION— G.  L.  Foxwell,  Raleigh 

A.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Teachers — Miss  Erma  Staplefoote,  Greenville 

B.  Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers — J.  L.  Faukon,  Ahoskie 

C.  Department  of  Industrial  Education  Teachers — W.  D.  Bryant,  Wilmington 

1.  Section  of  Industrial  Arts  Teachers — E.  S.  Houston,  Kinston 

2.  Section  of  Trades  &  Diversified  Occupations  Teachers — W.  D.  Bryant,  Wilmington 

D.  Department  of  Music  Teachers — Mrs.  E.  M.  M.  Kelly,  Raleigh 

E.  Department  of  Health  &  Physical  Education  Teachers — Miss  M.  Alma  Blake,  Charlotte 
1.  Section  of  Driver  Education — Isaac  Barnett,  Greensboro 

F.  Department  of  Business  Education  Teachers — J.  V.  Turner,  Durham 
1.  Section  of  Educational  Secretaries — Mrs.  Mable  B.  Wright,  Raleigh 

G.  Department  of  Extension  Education — H.  H.  Price,  Wadesboro 

H.  Department  of  Librarians — Mrs.   Neutrice  Merritt,  Clinton 

I.  Department  of  Guidance — A.  F.  Jackson,  Greensboro 

J.  Department  of  Bible  Teachers — Miss  Eva  L.  Merritt,  Durham 
K.  Department  of  Art  Teachers — Mrs.  Madge  B.  Allen,  Greenville 
L.  Department  of  Audio  Visual  Aids — A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensboro 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  &  SUPERVISORS— E.  M.  Holley,  Sanford 

A.  Department  of  Supervisors — Miss  Maude  Freeman,  Weldon 

B.  Department  of  Principals — M.  L.  DeVane,  Lenoir 

1.  Section  of  Elementary  Principals — O.  N.  Freeman,  Charlotte 

2.  Section  of  High  School  Principals — M.  L.  Wilson,  Selma 

DIVISION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION— Lafayette  Parker,  Fayetteville 

A.  Department  of  Administration — (Unreported) 

B.  Department  of  Instruction — C.  E.  Boulware,  Durham 

C.  Department  of  Future  Teachers  of  America — Mrs.  Loreno  M.  Marrow,  Greensboro 


TEACHERS'  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT 

SYSTEM 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Edwin  Gill,  Chairman,  Raleigh  H.  L.  Stephenson,  Smithfield 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Swindell,  Durham 

Clyde  W.  Gordon,  Burlington  Sam  J.  Burrow,  Jr.,  Asheboro 

Claude  L.  Love,  Raleigh  Thomas  F.  Royall,  Wadesboro 

Nathan  Yelton,  Executive  Secretary 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 


resident— Sallie  B.  Newman,  P.  O.  Box  721,  Roxboro 
ice-President — Nursery,  Kindergarten :    Mrs.  Moselle  Maddrey,  Severn 
ice-President — Primary:   Nancy  White,  Curry  School,  Woman's  College  of  U.  N.  C. 
(ice-President— Grammar  Grades:   Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blakemore,  349  Miller  St.,  Winston-Sal< 
Iforresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Lois  Brooks,  311  Charles  Circle,  Roxboro 
Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Jane  Duncan,  1307-D  Eaton  Place,  High  Point 
reasurer— G.  Harold  Miller,  Central  School,  Gastonia 
dviser— Carrie  Phillips,  221  So.  Tremont  Dr.,  Greensboro 
..  C.  E.  I.  Representative — Mrs.  Hazel  Cole,  1910  Sunset  Drive,  Raleigh 
ditor  News  of  Childhood  Education — Barbara  C.  Miller,  934  Hill  St.,  Greensboro 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


LAMANCE— C.  C.  Linneman,  Graham 

Burlington— L.  E.  Spikes 
iLEXANDER— S.  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville 
LEGHANY— Miss  Clyde  Fields,  Sparta 
JNSON — J.  O.  Bowman,  Wadesboro 

Morven— Joseph  N.  Wishon 

Wadesboro— W.  L.  Wildermuth 

SHE— A   B.  Hurt,  Jefferson 

jvERY — W.  Kenneth  Anderson,  Newland 


BEAUFORT — W.  F.  Veasey,  Washington 

Washington — Edwin  A.  West 
BERTIE — John  L.  Dupree,  Windsor 
BLADEN— D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown 
BRUNSWICK— John  Greely  Long,  Southport 
BUNCOMBE — T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville 

Asheville — E.  C.  Funderburk 
BURKE — R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine — W.  A.  Young 

Morganton — Maston  S.  Parham 
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CABARRUS— C.  A.  Furr,  Concord 

Concord — Woodrow  W.  Hartsell 

Kannapolis — W.  J.  Bullock 
CALDWELL— C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir 

Lenoir— J.  G.  Hagaman 
CAMDEN— N.  W.  Shelton,  Camden 
CARTERET— H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort 
CASWELL— Thomas  H.  Whitley,  Yancey ville 
CATAWBA— Harry  M.  Arndt,  Newton 

Hickory — Wilmer  M.  Jenkins 

Newton — R.  N.  Gurley 
CHATHAM— J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro 
CHEROKEE— Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy 

Andrews — J.  E.  Rufty 

Murphy — Holland  McSwain 
CHOWAN— W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton 

Eden  ton — John  A.  Holmes 
CLAY— Hugh  Scott  Beal,  Hayesville 
CLEVELAND— J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby 

Kings  Mountain — B.  N.  Barnes 

Shelby — Malcolm  E.  Brown 
COLUMBUS— T.  Ward  Guy,  Whiteville 

Whiteville — L.  A.  Bruton 
CRAVEN— R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern 

New  Bern — H.  J.  MacDonald 
CUMBERLAND— F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville 

Favetteville — C.  Reid  Ross 
CURRITUCK— S.  C.  Chandler,  Currituck 
DARE — Mrs.  Mary  L.  Evans,  Manteo 
DAVIDSON— Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington 

Lexington — L.  E.  Andrews 

Thomasville — G.  H.  Arnold 

DAVIE —  ,  Mocksville 

DUPLIN — O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville 
DURHAM— C.  H.  Chewning,  Durham 

Durham— Lew  W.  Hannen 
EDGECOMBE — Morris  S.  Clary,  Tarboro 

Tarboro — C.  B.  Martin 
FORSYTH— Thomas  Ray  Gibbs, 

Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem — Craig  Phillips 
FRANKLIN — Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Louisburg 

Franklinton — F.  H.  Eason 
GASTON— Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia 

Cherryville — Fenton  L.  Larson 

Gastonia — W.  B.  Sugg 
GATES — W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville 
GRAHAM— R.  G.  Sutton,  Robbinsville 
GRANVILLE—  D.  N.  Hix,  Oxford 

Oxford — C.  W.  Duggins 
GREENE— B.  L.  Davis,  Snow  Hill 
GUILFORD — E.  D.  Idol,  Greensboro 

Greensboro — Philip  J.  Weaver 

High  Point— Dean  B.  Pruette 
HALIFAX— W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax 

Roanoke  Rapids — J.  W.  Talley 

Wei  don — C.  B.  Thomas 
HARNETT— G.  T.  Proffit,  Lillington 
HAYWOOD — L.  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynesville 

Canton — Rowe  Henry 
HENDERSON — J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville 

Hendersonville — Hugh  D.  Randall 
HERTFORD — Russel  P.  Martin,  Win  ton 
HOKE— K.  A.  McDonald,  Raeford 
HYDE — Tommie  Gaylord,  Swan  Quarter 
IREDELL— C.  G.  Credle,  Statesville 

Mooresville — Roland  R.  Morgan 

Statesville — A.  D.  Kornegay 
JACKSON— W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva 
JOHNSTON— E.   S.   Simpson,  Smithfield 
JONES— W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton 
LEE — J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford 

Sanford — M.  A.  McLeod 
LENOIR— H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston 

Kinston— J.  P.  Booth 
LINCOLN — Norris  S.  Childers,  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton — S.  Ray  Lowder 
MACON — Hieronymous  Bueck,  Franklin 
MADISON— William  W.  Peek,  Marshall 
MARTIN — J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston 


McDOWELL— M.  H.  Taylor,  Marion 

Marion — Hugh  Beam 
MECKLENBURG— J.  W.  Wilson,  Charlotte 

Charlotte — Elmer  H.  Garinger 
MITCHELL— Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville 
MONTGOMERY— S.  H.  Helton,  Troy 
MOORE — H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage 

Pinehurst — Lewis  S.  Cannon 

Southern  Pines — A.  C.  Dawson,  Jr. 
NASH— L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount — D.  S.  Johnson 
NEW  HANOVER— H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington 
NORTHAMPTON— E.  D.  Johnson,  Jackson 
ONSLOW— I.  B.  Hudson,  Jacksonville 
ORANGE— G.  P.  Carr,  Hillsboro 

Chapel  Hill — Joseph  M.  Johnston 
PAMLICO— G.  W.  Harriett,  Bayboro 
PASQUOTANK— J.  H.  Moore,  Elizabeth 

City 

Elizabeth  City — N.  H.  Shope 
PENDER— T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw 
PERQUIMANS— John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford 
PERSON— R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro 
PITT— D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville 

Greenville — J.  H.  Rose 
POLK— James  W.  Gantt,  Columbus 

Tryon— William  T.  Bird 
RANDOLPH— W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Asheboro 

Asheboro — Guy  B.  Teachey 
RICHMOND— F.  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham 

Hamlet— H.  M.  Kyzer 

Rockingham — J.  E.  Huneycutt 
ROBESON — B.  E.  Littlefield,  Lumberton 

Fairmont — R.  O.  McCollum 

Lumberton — B.  E.  Lohr 

Maxton — D.  M.  Singley 

Red  Springs — Walter  R.  Dudley 

Saint  Pauls — Marion  W.  Bird 
ROCKINGHAM— J.  Allan  Lewis,  Wentwort 

Leaksville — J.  M.  Hough 

Reidsville — C.  C.  Lipscomb 

W.  Rockingham   Cities — V.   Mayo  Bund; 

Madison 

ROWAN— C.  C.  Erwin,  Salisbury 

Salisbury — J.  H.  Knox 
RUTHERFORD— J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordtc  I 
SAMPSON— J.  T.  Denning,  Clinton 

Clinton — E.  C.  Sipe 
SCOTLAND — J.  J.  Pence,  Laurinburg 

Laurinburg — A.  B.  Gibson 
STANLY — James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle 

Albemarle — Claud  Grigg 
STOKES— R.  M.  Green,  Danbury 
SURRY— J.  Sam  Gentry,  Dobson 

Elkin— N.  H.  Carpenter 

Mt.  Airy — B.  H.  Tharrington 
SWAIN— T.  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City 
TRANSYLVANIA— C.    W.    Bradburn,   Bi  ■ 

vard 

TYRRELL— M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia 
UNION — Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe 

Monroe — W.  R.  Kirkman 
VANCE— J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson 

Henderson — W.  D.  Payne 
WAKE— Fred  A.  Smith,  Raleigh 

Raleigh — Jesse  O.  Sanderson 
WARREN— J.  Roger  Peeler,  Warrenton 
WASHINGTON— R.  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth 
WATAUGA— W.  G.  Angell,  Boone 
WAYNE— R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro 

Fremont — Samuel  J.  Cole 

Goldsboro — Ray  Armstrong 
WILKES— C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro 

N.  Wilkesboro — J.  Floyd  Woodward 
WILSON — H.  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Wilson 

Elm  City— P.  T.  Fugate 

Wilson— S.  G.  Chappell 
YADKIN — Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville 
YANCEY— Hubert  D.  Justice,  Bumsville 


Local  Health  Officers 
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LOCAL  HEALTH  OFFICERS 


City,  County  or  District  Health  Officer  and  Address 

Alamance  Dr.  W.  L.  Norville,  Burlington 

Alleghany-Ashe-Watauga  Dr.  M.  B.  H.  Michal,  Boone 

Anson  *Dr.  Warren  D.  Carter,  Wadesboro 

Avery-Yancey-Mitchell  ,  Burnsville 

Beaufort  Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Washington 

Bertie  Dr.  W.  S.  Cann,  Windsor 

Bladen  Dr.  David  Tingle,  Elizabethtown 

Brunswick  Dr.  C.  B.  Davis,  Shallotte 

Buncombe  Dr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  Box  752",  Asheville 

Burke  Dr.  G.  F.  Reeves,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  Dr.  J.  Roy  Hege,  Concord 

Caldwell  Dr.   William    Happer,  Lenoir 

Carteret  *Dr.   Luther  Fulcher,  Beaufort 

Catawba-Lincoln-Alexander  Dr.  William  H.  Bandy,  Hickory 

Cherokee-Clay-Graham   Murphy 

Cleveland  Dr.  Z.  P.  Mitchell,  Shelby 

Columbus  Dr.  Floyd  Johnson,  Whiteville 

Craven  Dr.  E.  D.  Hardin,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  Dr.   M.   T.   Foster,  Fayetteville 

Currituck-Dare  Dr.  W.  W.  Johnson,  Currituck 

Davidson  Dr.  J.  W.  Varner,  Lexington 

Davie- Yadkin  Dr.  John  Chesnut,  Mocks ville 

Duplin  Dr.  John  F.  Powers,  Kenansville 

Durham  Dr.  O.  L.  Ades,  Durham 

Edgecombe  Dr.   W.  A.  Browne,  Tarboro 

Forsyth   Dr.  Fred  G.  Pegg,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Dr.  A.  J.  Holton,  Louisburg 

fGaston  Dr.  B.  M.  Drake,  Gastonia 

jGranville  Dr.  W.  N.  Thomas,  Oxford 

jGreene  !  Dr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  Snow  Hill 

(Guilford  Dr.  E.  H.  Ellinwood,  Greensboro 

fHalifax  Dr.  Robert  F.  Young,  Halifax 

'Harnett  Dr.  W.  B.  Hunter,  Lillington 

jlHaywood  Dr.  Raymond  K.  Butler,  Waynesville 

'Henderson-Transylvania  *Dr.  J.  D.  Lutz,  Hendersonville 

*Dr.  John  R.  Folger.  Brevard 

Hertford-Gates  Dr.  James  A.  Fields,  Winton 

Hoke...  Dr.  A.  L.  O'Briant,  Raeford 

Ipyde  Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  Swan  Quarter 

'tredell  Dr.  Ernest  Ward,  Statesville 

fackson-Macon-Swain  Dr.  H.  F.  Barnes,  Svlva 

Johnston  Dr.  E.  S.  Grady,  Smithfield 

Tones  Dr.  R.  J.  Jones,  Trenton 

HLienoir  Dr.  R.  J.  Jones,  Kinston 

kcDowell  Dr.  W.  F.  E.  Loftin,  Marion 

Madison  Dr.  Margery  J.  Lord,  Marshall 

pMartin  *Dr.  W.  A.  Browne,  Williamston 

Mecklenburg  Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Charlotte 

I  Charlotte  Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Charlotte 

[Montgomery  Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Troy 

ftoore  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilcox,  Carthage 

Iffash  Dr.  J.  S.  Chamblee,  Nashville 

I  Rocky  Mount  *Dr.  J.  S.  Chamblee,  Rocky  Mount 

Tew  Hanover  Dr.  C.  B.  Davis,  Wilmington 

Northampton  Dr.  W.  R.  Parker,  Jackson 

►nslow  Dr.  Eleanor  H.  Williams,  Jacksonville 

'range-Person-Chatham-Lee-Caswell  Dr.  O.  David  Garvin,  Chapel  Hill 

'amlico  Dr.   L.   E.   Kling,  Bayboro 

fasquotank-Perquimans-Camden-Chowan  Dr.  B.  B.  McGuire,  Elizabeth  City 

'ender  *Dr.  N.  C.  Wolfe,  Burgaw 

'itt  Dr.  Georgia  Mills,  Greenville 

■andolph  Dr.   H.   C.   Whims,  Asheboro 

ichmond  *Dr.  T.  Boyce  Henry,  Rockingham 

obeson  Dr.  E.  R.   Hardin,  Lumberton 

lockingham  *Dr.  C.  T.  Mangum,  Spray 

jowan  Dr.  C.  W.  Armstrong,  Salisbury 

jutherford-Polk  Dr.  Ann  B.  Lane,  Rutherfcrdton 

impson  *Dr.  J.  Cooper  Howard,  Clinton 

:otland  Dr.  K.  C.  Moore,  Laurinburg 

inly  Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Albemarle 

>kes  *Dr.  J.  S.  Taylor,  Danbury 

irry  rjr<  r.  b.  C.  Franklin,  Mount  Airy 

rrrell-Washington  *Dr.  Claudius  McGowan,  Plymouth 

'nion  Dr.   Clem  Ham,  Monroe 

■nee  „  *Dr.  R.  G.  Currin,  Henderson 

ake  Dr.  Isa  C.  Grant,  Raleigh 

'arren  Dr.  L.  W.  Kornegay,  Warrenton 

ayne   Dr.  Arthur  S.  Chesson,  Jr..  Goldsboro 

!lkes   ...Dr.  Robert  R.   King,  Wilkesboro 

jlgon   Dr.  Joseph  L.  Campbell,  Wilson 

feting  Part-time. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Note — Under  present  laws  where  no  special  attendance  officer  is  employed,  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  attendance 
law. 


County  Superintendent  and  Address 

Alamance  Gerard  J.  Anderson,  Graham 

Alexander  Luther  Dyson,  Taylorsville 

Alleghany  Mrs.  Rodney  F.  Busic,  Sparta 

Anson  Robert  H.   Ward,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  Frances  Tucker,  Jefferson 

Avery  W.  W.  Braswell,  Newland 

Beaufort  R.  A.  Phillips,  Washington 

Bertie  Mrs.  Norma  P.  Smith,  Windsor 

Bladen  Mrs.  Bessie  R.  Lyon,  Elizabethtown 

Brunswick  Mrs.  Bina  Scott  Roberts,  Southport 

Buncombe  George  H.  Lawrence,  Asheville 

Burke  M.  J.  Lynam,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  E.  Farrell  White,  Concord 

Caldwell  Joseph  R.  Eller,  Lenoir 

Camden  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Lawrence,  Acting,  Camden 

Carteret  Georgie  P.  Hughes,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Maurice   Blevins,    Yancey  ville 

Catawba  Villard  C.  Blevins,  Newton 

Chatham  Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd,  Pittsboro 

Cherokee  Mrs.  Johnsie  R.  Nunn,  Murphy 

Chowan  Mrs.  Carolyn  C.  McMullan,  Edenton 

Clay  Alvin  L.  Penland,  Hayesville 

Cleveland  Jackson  S.  Hoyle,  Shelby 

Columbus  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Wright,  Whiteville 

Craven  Constance  F.  S.  Rabin,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  E.  L.  Hauser,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Mrs.  Pearl  J.  Hastings,  Currituck 

Dare  Mrs.  Goldie  H.  Meekins,  Manteo 

Davidson  Doris  Gertrude  Lopp,  Lexington 

Davie  Mrs.  Leona  Graham  Smoot,  Mocksville 

Duplin  Mrs.  Thelma  D.  Taylor,  Kenansville 

Durham  W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Claudia  Edwards,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  John  T.  McDowell,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Park,  Louisburg 

Gaston  Graham  Ponder,  Gastonia 

Gates  Mrs.  Clarine  G.  Carter,  Gatesville 

Graham  Mrs.  Christine  H.  Corpening,  Acting,  Robbinsville  » 

Granville  William  W.  Mullen,  Oxford 

Greene  Rachel  Payne  Sugg,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  L.  M.  Thompson,  Greensboro 

Halifax  Joseph  F.  B.  McCauley,  Halifax 

Harnett  Lela  Moore  Hall,  Lillington 

Haywood  Mrs.  Sam  L.  Queen,  Waynesville 

Henderson  Mrs.  Jamie  Purcell,  Hendersonville 

Hertford  I.  P.  Davis,  Win  ton 

Hoke  Mrs.  C.  H.  Giles,  Raeford 

Hyde  William  A.  Miller,  Swan  Quarter 

Iredell  Mrs.  Edith  Bryson  Franklin,  Statesville 

Jackson  G.  C.  Henson,  Sylva 

Johnston  Mrs.  Lulu  Jolliff,  Smithfield  i 

Jones  Mrs.  Zeta  G.  Burt,  Trenton 

Lee  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Rosser,  Sanford 

Lenoir  Barrow  Tilson  Fleetwood,  Kinston 

Lincoln  Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg,  Lincolnton 

Macon  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Potts,  Franklin 

Madison  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Ramsey,  Marshall 

Martin  Mary  W.  Taylor,  Williamston 

McDowell  Mrs.  D.  N.  Lonon,  Marion 

Mecklenburg  Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Rayburn   Yelton,  Bakersville 

Montgomery....  Frank  M.  Ledbetter,  Troy  I 

Moore  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Cole,  Carthage 

Nash  James  R.  Glover,  Nashville 

New  Hanover  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Sneeden,  Wilmington 

Northampton  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Jackson 

Onslow..  Edward  C.  Sexton,  Jacksonville 

Orange  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Parker,  Hillsboro  ■ 

Pamlico  Willie  Sutton,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank   Mrs.  Emma  J.  Edwards,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  H.  B.  Thomas,  Burgaw  | 

Perquimans  C.  Edgar  White,  Hertford  | 

Person   . .   Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff,  Roxboro  j 

Pitt    K.  T.  Futrell,  Greenville 

Polk  Floyd  R.  Evans,  Columbus  I 


Si  m  vi er  Camps 
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County  Superintendent  and  Address 

Randolph  James   E.   Burgess,  Asheboro 

Richmond  C.  Howard  Raucom,  Acting,  Rockingham 

Robeson  Brent  Yount,  Lumberton 

Rockingham  Dorothy  Jane  Martin,  Reidsville 

Rowan  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Donnelly,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Mrs.  John  M.  Doggett,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilson,  Clinton 

Scotland  Howard  M.  Williams,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  Otto  B.  Mabry,  Albemarle 

Stokes  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Mauney,  Danbury 

Surry  Bausie  Marion,  Dobson 

Swain  Leroy  English,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  Mrs.  Dora  M.  Patton,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Columbia 

Union  Mrs.  George  S.  Lee,  Monroe 

Vance  Betsy  Rose  Jones,  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Kirk,  Raleigh 

Warren  Julian  W.  Farrar,  Warrenton 

Washington  Mrs.  Ursula  B.  Spruill,  Plymouth 

Watauga  Dave  P.  Mast,  Boone 

Wayne  Mrs.  Clarre  A.  Rutledjre.  Acting,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  Charles   C.   McNeill,  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  M.   G.   Fulghum,  Wilson 

Yadkin  Mrs.  A.  T.  Banks,  Yadkinville 

Yancey  L.   G.  Deyton,  Burnsville 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


For  Boys 

Camp  Arrowhead,  Tuxedo.  J.  O.  Bell,  Jr.,  Director,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.  For  boys  aged  8-18.  Ca- 
pacity 60. 

Broadstone  Lodge,  Valle  Crucis.    Robert  L.  Breitenstein,  Director.    Winter  Address  5976 

S.W.  50th  Terrace,  Miami,  Fla.   For  boys  aged  8-14.   Capacity  200. 
Camp   Carolina,  Brevard.    Leonard   W.  Dick,  Jr.,  Director.    Winter  address:  Woodberry 

Forest  School,  Woodberry  Forest,  Virginia.   For  boys  aged  9-16.    Capacity  200. 
Camp   Catawba,  Blowing  Rock.   Dr.  Vera  R.  Lachmann,  Director.   Winter  address  :  10  East 

17th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York.   For  boys  aged  6-12.   Capacity  35. 
Camp   Cherokee,  Reidsville.  Owned  by  Cherokee  Council,  BSA.  C.  Lin  Adams,  Director,  Box 

1079,  Reidsville,  N.  C.   For  boys  aged  11  up.   Capacity  80. 
Chimney  Rock  Camp,  Chimney  Rock.   Robert  B.  Suggs,  Jr.,  Director.   Winter  address :  Box 

228,  Belmont,  N.  C.   For  boys  7-17.   Capacity  175. 
Camp   Daniel  Boone,  Haywood  County  near  Asheville.    Owned  by  Daniel  Boone  Council, 

BSA.  T.  S.  Speed,  Director,  Box  7215,  Asheville,  N.  C.   For  Boy  Scouts  of  any  age. 

Capacity  130. 

Elks  Camp  for  Boys,  Hendersonville.   Owned  and  operated  by  N.  C.  State  Elks  Assoc.   B.  A. 

Whitmire,  Director,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  For  boys  8-15.  Capacity  160. 
Camp  Hemlock,  Waynesville.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Crum,  Directors.    Winter  address :  Box 

8675,  Richmond  26,  Virginia.  For  boys  aged  6-17.   Capacity  65. 
Camp  Hugh  Reid  Scott,  Reidsville-Burlington.   Owned  by  Cherokee  Council,  BSA.    W.  Cecil 

Donnell,  Director,  P.  O.  Box  1070,  Reidsville,  N.  C.   For  Negro  Boy  Scouts.  Capacity 

25  Scouts  per  week. 

Camp  Laughing  Owl,  Waynesville.   James  A.  Hudson,  Director.   Winter  address:  135  N.  E. 

43rd  Street,  Miami,  Florida.   For  boys  aged  6-12.   Capacity  40. 
Camp  Mishemokwa  (Bear  Wallow),  Gerton.  E.  S.  Johnson,  Director,  Gerton,  N.  C.  For  boys 

aged  7-17.  Capacity  65. 

Camp  Mondamin,  Tuxedo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bell,  Directors,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.  For  boys 
aged  8-17.   Capacity  165.   Short  term  June  camp  in  addition  to  regular  season. 

Camp  Morehead-by-the-Sea,  Morehead  City.  Pat  Crawford,  Director,  1204  Virginia  Avenue, 
Kinston,  N.  C.   For  boys  aged  6-17.   Capacity  200. 

Camp  Pinnacle,  Hendersonville.  Van  C.  Kussrow,  President.  Winter  address:  616  Ingra- 
ham  Building,  Miami  32,  Florida.   For  boys  aged  7-16.   Capacity  200. 

Camp  Ridgecrest,  Ridgecrest.  Owned  by  Sunday  School  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Assembly. 
Harry  H.  McCall,  Director,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C.   For  boys  aged  9-16.   Capacity  160. 

Camp  Rockmont,  Black  Mountain.  George  W.  Pickering,  Director,  Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 
For  boys  aged  7-17.  Capacity  160. 

Camp  Sea  Gull,  Arapahoe.  Wyatt  Taylor,  Director,  7  E.  Edenton  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  For 
boys  aged  7-17.  Capacity  300. 

Camp  Sequoyah,  Weaverville.  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Director,  Box  8,  Weaverville,  N.  C.  For 
boys  aged  7-16.   Capacity  185. 

Camp  Tsali,  Weaverville.  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Director,  Box  8,  Weaverville,  N.  C.  For  boys 
aged  15-17.    Capacity  24. 

Camp  Yonahnoka,  Linville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Tompkins,  Directors.  Winter  address:  Epis- 
copal High  School,  Alexandria,  Virginia.    For  boys  aged  8-17.   Capacity  100. 
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For  Girls 

Camp  Awa-Niko,  Swannanoa.  Misses  Ruth  M.  White  and  Nancy  Wrenn,  Directors,  Swan- 
nanoa, N.  C.   For  girls  aged  9-15.    Capacity  20. 

Chimney  Rock  Camp,  Chimney  Rock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Keels,  Directors.  Winter  address : 
P.  O.  Box  575,  Riverside  Station,  Miami,  Florida.  For  girls  aged  7-17.  Sister  camp 
to  Camp  Chimney  Rock  for  boys.    Capacity  140. 

Camp  Crestridge,  Ridgecrest.  Owned  by  Sunday  School  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
Miss  Arvine  Bell,  Director,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C.    Capacity  100.    For  girls  aged  7-17. 

Camp  Dellwood,  Waynesville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Cram,  Directors.  Winter  address :  P.  O. 
Box  8675,  Richmond  26,  Virginia.   For  girls  aged  6-17.    Capacity  65. 

Camp  Deerwoode,  Brevard.  Mrs.  Gordon  Sprott,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C.  For  girls  aged 
7-16.    Capacity  138. 

Camp  Glen  Arden,  Arden.  Mrs.  J.  O.  Bell,  Jr.,  Director,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.  For  girls  aged  7-17. 
Capacity  125. 

Camp  Glenlaurel,  Little  Switzerland.  Misses  Helen  H.  McMahon  and  Jeanette  Boone,  Direc- 
tors. Winter  address :  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia.  For  girls  aged 
9-15.    Capacity  82. 

Camp  Green  Cove,  Tuxedo.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bell,  Directors,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.   For  girls 

aged  8-17.    Capacity  165.    Short  term  June  camp  in  addition  to  regular  season. 
Camp  Greystone,  Tuxedo.   Directors  and  their  winter  addresses :  Mrs.  Virginia  Sevier  Hanna, 

1008  Glendalyn  Circle,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  ;  Miss  Jean  Agnew,  Due  West.  S.  C.  For 

girls  aged  7-17.   Capacity  250. 
Camp  Illahee,  Brevard.    Mrs.  Kathryn  F.  Curtis,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C.    For  girls  aged 

6-17.   Capacity  165. 

Camp  Julia,  Concord.    Owned  by  Rowan-Cabarrus  Girl  Scout  Council.    Miss  Helen  Strawn, 

Director,  20  Hillcrest  Drive,  Concord,  N.  C.    For  girls  aged  7-17.    Capacity  52. 
Camp  Junaluska,  Lake  Junaluska.    Miss  Ethel  J.  McCoy,  Director,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 

For  girls  aged  8-18.    Capacity  165. 
Keystone  Camp,  Brevard.    Mrs.  Anson  J.  Ives,  Director.    Winter  address:   2589  Riverside 

Avenue,  Jacksonville,  Florida.    For  girls  aged  8-16.    Capacity  75. 
Montreat  Camp  for  Girls,  Montreat.    Owned  by  Montreat  College,  Inc.    Mrs.  Mary  Alford, 

Director.   Winter  address:  211  Joselyn  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.   For  girls  aged  7-16. 

Capacity  150. 

Camp  Merri-Mac,  Black  Mountain.    Mrs.  Alice  McBride  Coburn,  Director,  Box  728,  Black 

Mountain,  N.  C.   For  girls  aged  5y2-18.    Capacity  125. 
Camp  Merrie-Woode,  Sapphire.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Orr,  Directors.    Winter  address :  3245 

Nancy's  Creek  Road,  Atlanta,  Georgia.    For  girls  aged  8-16.   Capacity  155. 
Camp  Mount  Mitchell,  Burnsville.   Mrs.  James  W.  Bingham,  Director.   Winter  address :  5354 

Weller  Avenue,  Jacksonville,  Florida.  For  girls  aged  6-16.   Capacity  75. 
Camp  Rockbrook,  Brevard.   Miss  Ellen  Hume  Jervey,  Director.    Winter  address :  P.  O.  Box 

369,  Charleston,  S.  C.    For  girls  aged  8-17.    Capacity  150. 
Skyland  Camp,  Clyde.    Directors  and  their  winter  addresses :  Miss  Helen  Hemphill  Harris, 

2137  Herschel  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Harris  Brown,  Concord 

Road,  Wayland,  Massachusetts.   For  girls.   Capacity  80. 
Ton-A-Wandah,  Hendersonville.   Mrs.  Grace  B.  Haynes,  Director,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  For 

girls  aged  7-16.  Capacity  200. 
Camp  Yonahlossee,  Blowing  Rock.    G.  M.  McCord  and  Agnes  M.  Jeter,  Directors,  Blowing 

Rock,  N.  C.  For  girls  aged  7-17.  Capacity  135.  3  weeks  pre-season  in  June  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  term. 


Camps  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Big  Cove  Ranch  Camp,  Cherokee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Berry,  Directors.  Winter  address : 
Box  5075,  North  Charleston,  S.  C.   For  boys  and  girls  aged  7-17.   Capacity  50. 

Camp  Blue  Star,  Hendersonville.  Harry  and  Herman  Popkin,  Directors.  Winter  address: 
2648  Margaret  Mitchell  Drive,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  For  boys  and  girls  aged  7-17. 
Capacity  400. 

Camp  Carlyle,  Hendersonville.    Mrs.  Jean  Arnold,  Director.    Winter  address:    860  Meridian 

Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida.   For  boys  and  girls  aged  5-15.   Capacity  200. 
Camp  Celo,  Burnsville.    Robert  Barrus,  Director,  Route  2,  Burnsville,  N.  C.    For  boys  and 

girls  aged  6-1^).   Capacity  20. 
Camp  Glen-Barry,  Hendersonville.    Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Barry.    Winter  address:    1100  E. 

Home  Ave.,  Hartsville,  S.  C.   For  boys  and  girls  aged  7-17.    Capacity  200. 
Eagle's  Nest  Camp,  Pisgah  Forest.    Names  and  winter  addresses  of  Directors :    Dr.  Alex 

Waite,  Box   1393,  Winter   Park,  Florida;   Edwin   R.  Waite,   Box   141,  Mount  Dora, 

Florida.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  6-17.    Capacity  120. 
Camp  Gay  Valley,  Brevard.   Miss  Mary  W.  Gwynn,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C.   For  boys  and 

girls  aged  6-12.   Capacity  100. 
Camp  Morehead-by-the-Sea,  Morehead  City,    Pat  Crawford,  Director,  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Pre-camp  for  boys  and  girls  aged  6-14  in  addition  to  regular  season. 
Camp  Osceola,  Horseshoe.    Belle  and  Herbert  Silver,  Directors.   Winter  address:    7536  Buc- 
caneer Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  Florida.   For  boys  and  girls  aged  4-15. 
Camp  Sky-Top,  Rosman.    N.  A.  Miller,  Director.    Winter  address:    6550-38  Terrace,  Miami 

Springs,  Florida.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  6  up.    Capacity  150. 
Camp  Skyuka,  Tryon.   Owned  by  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  YMCA.  Evans  Cannon,  Director.  Winter 

address:  YMCA,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.   For  boys  and  girls  aged  8-16.    Capacity  144. 

(Boys'  camp  June  1-July  14;  girls'  camp  July  14-August  28.) 
Camp  Tekoa,  Hendersonville.    Owned  by  WNC  Conference,  Methodist  Church.    Dr.  Carl  H. 

King,  Director.    Winter  address :  Box  828,  Salisbury,  N.  C.    For  boys  and  girls  aged 

12-14.    Capacity  100. 
4-H  Camps  are  located  at  Manteo,  Waynesville,  Rockingham,  and  Swannanoa. 


Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 
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Music  Camp 

Transylvania  Music  Camp,  Brevard.  Dr.  James  Christian  Pfohl,  Director.  Winter  address: 
1910  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  For  boys  and  girls  aged  12-20.  Capacity 
200. 

For  Physically  Handicapped  Children 

Camp  Sky  Ranch,  Blowing  Rock.  J.  B.  Sharpe,  Director,  P.  O.  Box  325,  Blowing  Rock, 
N.  C.   For  physically  handicapped  boys  and  girls  7-17.   Capacity  75. 

Camps  for  Adults 

Burnsville  Painting  Classes,  Seecelo,  Burnsville.  Summer  session  for  portrait  painting,  land- 
scape and  still  life  in  all  mediums.  Instructors  and  directors  Frank  Stanley  Herring 
and  J.  Robert  Miller.  Mrs.  Frances  Hall  Herring,  Executive  Secretary,  301  W.  Mont- 
gomery Street,  Milledgeville,  Georgia. 

Camp  Cherryfield  for  Adults,  Brevard.  Art  and  handicrafts.  Miss  Louise  Blackwell,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Socareda.  Cedar  Mountain.  Owned  by  S.  C.  Education  Association,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
For  South  Carolina  teachers. 

Huckleberry  Mountain  Workshop  Camp,  Hendersonville.  Workshops  in  creative  writing,  paint- 
rafts,  television.    Miss  Evelyn  G.  Haynes,  Director,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  J.  Z.  Watkins,  President  

Mrs.  Felix  S.  Barker,  First  Vice-President.. 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Godwin,  Second  Vice-President... 

Mrs.  J.  W.   Burke,  Treasurer  

Mrs.  O.  L.  Richardson,  Recording  Secretary 


 2124  Beverly  Dr.,  Charlotte 

 2302  Beechridge  Rd.,  Raleigh 

510  N.  Mendenhall  St.,  Greensboro 

 Gibsonville 

 Monroe 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  COLORED  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  Leona  B.  Daniel,  Box  73,  Rocky  Point  President 

Mrs.  E.  Carter  Smith,  Box  76,  Monroe  First  Vice-President 

Mrs.  L.  E.  McDonnell,  Box  573,  High  Point  Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Ransom,  Box  145,  Warrenton  Secretary 

Mrs.  Mary  Phillips  Boddie,  Box  143,  Tarboro  Assistant  Secretary 

Mr.  M.  Q.  Wyche,  129  West  7th  Street,  Washington  Treasurer 

Mr.  Joseph  Whitaker,  807  Manly  Street,  Raleigh  Auditor 

Mr.  H.  B.  Goodson,  Box  4055  N.  Station,  Winston-Salem  Parliamentarian 

Mrs.  Hattie  Royal,  Box  467,  Mount  Olive  Historian 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Jarnagin,  1910  Smithfield  Street,  Raleigh  Executive  Secretary 


Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  913  E.  Green  Street,  Wilson,  State  Chairman 

PTA  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Franklinton  Center,  Bricks,  North  Carolina 


TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  BUREAUS 

Carolina  Teachers'  Agency,  Henderson 

Placement  Bureau,  U.  N.  C.  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill 
Placement  Bureau,  N.  C.  Teachers  Association  (Negro),  Raleigh 


INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
Public  Institutions — White 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Wm.  C.  Friday,  President,  Chapel  Hill  fMen 

Wm.  B.  Aycock,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President ;  H.  Arnold  Perry,  Dean,  School  of 
Education 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of  N.  C,  Raleigh  ....Coed 
Carey  H.  Bostian,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President ;  J.  Bryant  Kirkland,  Dean,  School 


of  Education 

Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro  Women 

Gordon  W.  Blackwell,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President ;  Kenneth  E.  Howe,  Dean,  School 
of  Education 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  W.  H.  Plemmons,  President,  Boone  Coed 

East  Carolina  College,  J.  D.  Messick,  President,  Greenville  Coed 

Western  Carolina  College,  Paul  A.  Reid,  President,  Cullowhee  Coed 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES:* 

Asheville-Biltmore  Junior  College,  Glenn  L.  Bushey,  President,  Asheville  Coed 

Charlotte  College,  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  Director,  Charlotte  Coed 

Wilmington  College,  William  M.  Randall,  President,  Wilmington  Coed 

t  Coed  on  Junior  level  and  in  professional  schools. 
Partly  supported  by  State. 
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Public  Institutions — Negro 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro  Coed 

W.  T.  Gibbs,  President,  Calvin  R.  Stevenson,  Professor  of  Education 

North  Carolina  College,  Durham  Coed 

Alfonso  Elder,  President,  George  Thomas  Kyle,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  Walter  N.  Ridley,  President,  Elizabeth  City  Coed 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College,  Rudolph  Jones,  President,  Fayetteville  Coed 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,  F.  L.  Atkins,  President,  Winston-Salem  Coed 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES:* 

George  Washington  Carver  College,  Edward  Brown,  Director,  Charlotte  Coed 

Wilmington  College  (Williston  Unit),  William  M.  Randall,  President,  Wilmington  Coed 

Public  Institutions — Indian 

SENIOR  COLLEGE: 

Pembroke  State  College,  W.  J.  Gale,  President,  Pembroke  Coed 

Non- Public  Institutions — White 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson  Coed 

Arthur  D.  Wenger,  President,  Gus  A.  Constantine,  Professor  of  Education 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Belmont  Men 

The  Very  Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  President;  The  Rev.  Paul  Milde,  Professor  of 
Education 

Catawba  College,  Salisbury  Coed 

A.  R.  Keppel,  President ;  Arthur  W.  Hartung,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College,  Davidson  Men 

David  Grier  Martin,  President ;  J.  H.  Ostwalt,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University,  Durham  Coed 

Arthur  Hollis  Edens,  President ;  William  H.  Cartwright,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College,  Elon  College  Coed 

J.  Earl  Danieley,  President;  Joshua  C.  Colley,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs  Women 

Marshall  Woodson,  President;  Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College,  Greensboro  Women 

Harold  H.  Hutson,  President;  H.  T.  Bawden,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College,  Guilford  College  Coed 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President;  Harold  M.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College,  High  Point  Coed 

Dennis  H.  Cooke,  President ;  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  Hickory  Coed 

Voight  Rhodes  Cromer,  President ;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh  Women 

Carlyle  Campbell,  President;  D.  R.  Reveley,  Professor  of  Education 
Montreat  College,  Mon treat  Women 

William  B.  Rich,  Executive  Dean  ;  James  C.  Bay,  Professor  of  Education 
Pfeiffer  College,  Misenheimer  Coed 

J.  Lem  Stokes,  II,  President ;  Cameron  A.  West,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens  College,  Charlotte  Women 

Edwin  Rathven  Walker,  President ;  Raymond  L.  Klein,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College,  Winston-Salem  Women 

Dale  H.  Gramley,  President ;  Elizabeth  Welch,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College,  Winston-Salem  Coed 

Harold  W.  Tribble,  President ;  J.  L.  Memory,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES: 

Brevard  College,  Emmett  T.  McLarty,  President,  Brevard  Coed  I 

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President,  Buie's  Creek  Coed  I 

Chowan  College,  Bruce  E.  Whitaker,  President,  Murfreesboro  Coed 

Edwards  Military  Institute,  Coordinate  with  Pineland  College, 

Joe  D.  Farrar,  President,  Salemburg  Men  and  Women 

Gardner- Webb  Junior  College,  P.  L.  Elliott,  President,  Boiling  Springs  Coed 

Lees-McRae  College,  E.  L.  Lafferty,  Acting  President,  Banner  Elk  Coed 

Louisburg  College,  Cecil  W.  Robbins,  President,  Louisburg  Coed 

Mars  Hill  College,  Hoyt  Blackwell,  President,  Mars  Hill  Coed 

Mitchell  College,  John  Montgomery,  President,  Statesville  Coed 

Mount  Olive  Junior  College,  Mount  Olive,  W.  Burkette  Raper,  President  Coed 

Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute,  T.  O.  Wright,  Superintendent,  Oak  Ridge  Men 

Peace  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President,  Raleigh  Women 

Presbyterian  Junior  College,  Louis  C.  LaMotte,  President,  Maxton  Men 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College,  Sister  Angela,  Directress,  Belmont  Women 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  Richard  G.  Stone,  President,  Raleigh  Women  | 

Warren  Wilson  College,  Arthur  A.  Bannerman,  Swannanoa  Coed 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Budd  E.  Smith,  President,  Wingate  Coed 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY: 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest  Men 

Rev.  S.  L.  Stealey,  President 
*  Partly  supported  by  State. 


Business  Schools  and  Colleges — Licensed 
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BIBLE  SCHOOLS: 

f People's  Bible  School  and  College,  Greensboro  Coed 

Ralph  H.  Dodson,  President 
Piedmont  Bible  Schools,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem  Coed 

Charles  H.  Stevens,  President 
fSouthern   Pilgrim   College,   Kernersville  Coed 

K.  W.  Phipps,  President 

Non-Public  Institutions — Negro 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

Barber-Scotia   College,    Concord  Women 

L.  S.  Cozart,  President ;  Mable  Parker,  Professor  of  Education 
Bennett  College  for  Women,  Greensboro  Women 

Willa  B.  Player,  President;  Chauncey  G.  Winston,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte  Coed 

Rufas  Patterson  Perry,  President ;  Lloyd  H.  Davis,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College,  Salisbury  Coed 

S.  E.  Duncan,  President ;  I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University,  Raleigh  Coed 

W.  R.  Strassner,  President ;  N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh  Coed 

James  A.  Boyer,  President;  G.  L.  West,  Professor  of  Education 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE: 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  President,  Greensboro  Women 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  DIRECTORS 
White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  W.  H.  Plemmons,  Boone 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Randall  B.  Cutlip,  Wilson 

Catawba  College  A.  R.  Keppel,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College  J.  H.  Ostwalt,  Davidson 

i  Duke  University  Paul  H.  Clyde,  Durham 

East  Carolina  College  Leo  W.  Jenkins,  Greenville 

Elon  College  A.  L.  Hook,  Elon  College 

Guilford  College  Clyde  A.  Milner,  Guilford  College 

High  Point  College  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  High  Point 

|  Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

|  Meredith   College  Carlyle   Campbell,  Raleigh 

j|  Queens  College  David  B.  Pugh,  Charlotte 

I  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  University  of  N.  C  C.  H.  Bostian,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  Arnold  K.  King,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest  College  J.  L.  Memory,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 

Western  Carolina  College  W.  B.  Harrell,  Cullowhee 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  N.  C  Donald  W.  Russell,  Greensboro 

Negro 

|  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Calvin  R.  Stephenson,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College  George  L.  Davis,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College  Lafayette  Parker,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Winson  K.  Coleman,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College  I.  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  J.  H.  Taylor,  Durham 

iShaw  University  N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 


BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES— LICENSED 

Arnold  Business  College,  Thomasville  Charlotte  Comptometer  School,  Charlotte 

Ashmore  Business  College,  Thomasville  Clevenger  College  of  Business 
Baker's  Business  College,  Greenville  Administration,  North  Wilkesboro 

Barnes  Business  School  (Negro),  Goldsboro  Clevenger  College  of  Business 
Blanton's  Business  College,  Asheville  Administration,  Hickory 

Boettcher's  School  of  Business,  Elizabeth  City  Clevenger  College  for  Secretaries,  Lenoir 

Bristol  Business  School,  Morganton  Clevenger  College  for  Secretaries,  Marion 

Bryce  Commercial  College,  High  Point  Clevenger  College  for  Secretaries,  Newton 

Burlington  Business  College,  Burlington  Commercial  College  of  Asheboro,  Asheboro 

Burton  Institute,  Inc.,  Charlotte  Croft  Secretarial  and  Accounting 
Carolina  Business  College,  Charlotte  School,  Durham 

Carolina  Business  College,  Lumberton  Crumpler  Secretarial  School,  Goldsboro 

Carolina  School  of  Commerce,  Rocky  Mount  Draughon  Business  College,  Winston-Salem 

Cecil's  Business  College,  Asheville  Durham  Business  School,  Inc. 


t  Not  accredited. 


i  Negro) ,  Durham 
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Edney  Commercial  College,  Hendersonville 
Elkin  Business  College,  Elkin 
Miss  Dora  Ellis'  Business  School,  Charlotte 
Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Concord 
Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Gastonia 
Fuller's  School  of  Stenography,  Oxford 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Kinston 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Raleigh 
Hardbarger's  Business  College,  Mt.  Airy 
Hardbarger's  Business  School,  Rockingham 
Howard's  Business  College,  Shelby 
Jones  Business  College,  High  Point 
Kennedy's  Commercial  School,  Roxboro 
King's  Business  College,  Charlotte 
King's  Business  College,  Greensboro 
King's  Business  College,  Raleigh 


McClung's  Business  Classes,  Greensboro 
Morgan  Business  College,  Albemarle 
Motte  Business  College,  Wilmington 
National  School  of  Commerce,  Charlotte 
North-State  Business  College,  Kannapolis 
Russell's  Commercial  School 

(Negro),  Winston-Salem 
Salisbury  Business  College,  Salisbury 
Salisbury  Commercial  School,  Salisbury 
Sanford  Business  College,  Sanford 
Secretarial  Training  School,  Hickory 
Selenia  Commercial  College,  Lumberton 
Southeastern  Business  College,  Durham 
Star  Stenographic  School,  Winston-Salem 
Statesville  Business  College,  Statesville 
Town  Classes,  Chapel  Hill 
Worth  Business  College,  Fayetteville 


CHARITABLE,  CORRECTIONAL  AND  MENTAL 
INSTITUTIONS,  AND  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  ALCOHOLICS 

Public 

Name  Superintendent 

Butner  Training  School — Dr.  R.  J.  Blackley,  Butner 

Caswell  Training  School — Dr.  Matt  Harper,  Acting,  Kinston 

Confederate  Woman's  Home — Mrs.  Pauline  Taylor,  Fayetteville 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  for  Boys — Wm.  D.  Clark,  Rocky  Mount 

Goldsboro  Training  School — Goldsboro 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys — Paul  R.  Brown,  Hoffman 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital— Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Surgeon  in  Chief,  Gastonia 

State  Hospital — Dr.  Walter  A.  Sikes,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital — Dr.  John  S.  McKee,  Jr.,  Morganton 

State  Hospital — Dr.  James  L.  Cathell,  Camp  Butner 

State  Hospital — Dr.  M.  M.  Vitols,  Goldsboro 

Central  Sanatorium — Dr.  W.  H.  Gentry,  Medical  Director,  McCain 
Eastern  Sanatorium — Dr.  H.  F.  Eason,  Medical  Director,  Wilson 
Gravely  Sanatorium — Dr.  H.  S.  Willis,  Medical  Director,  Chapel  Hill 
Western  Sanatorium — Dr.  C.  D.  Thomas,  Medical  Director,  Black  Mountain 
Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School — J.  Frank  Scott,  Concord 
State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls — Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Eagle  Springs 
State  Prisons — William  F.  Bailey,  Director,  Raleigh 

State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls  (Dobbs  Farm) — Miss  Mae  D.  Holmes,  Kinston 


Non-Public 


Appalachian  Hall — Dr.  W.  Ray  Griffin,  Jr.,  Asheville 
Broadoaks  Sanatorium — Dr.  E.  H.  E.  Taylor,  Morganton 
Clearview  Sanatorium — Dr.  Herbert  W.  Hadley,  Medical  Director,  Ayden 
Elmwood  Sanatorium,  Inc. — Dr.  E.  Eugene  Neeland,  Medical  Director,  Elm  City 
Friendship  House,  Inc. — Mrs.  Charles  L.  (Betty)  James,  Manager,  Winston-Salem 
The  Good  Shepherd  Home  and  Clinic,  Inc. — Rev.  E.  V.  Dunn,  Lake  Waccamaw 
Graylyn — Joseph  Grassi,  Executive  Director,  Winston-Salem 
Green  Terrace — John  Robertson,  Manager,  Kittrell 

Highland  Hospital — Dr.  Charman  Carroll,  Medical  Director,  Asheville 
Keeley  Institute — W.  R.  Booth,  Managing  Director,  Greensboro 
Pinebluff  Sanitarium — Dr.  Malcolm  D.  Kemp,  Pinebluff 
Wilmith  Hospital — Mrs.  Wm.  Marshall  Boyst,  Jr.,  Charlotte 
Dorothy  Frances  Wells 


CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS 

Name  Superintendent 

Alexander  Home  John  W.  Baughman,  Charloti 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc  John  W.  Vogler,  Union  Mil) 

Appalachian  School  Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert,  Jr.,  Penlan 

Baptist  Children's  Homes  of  N.  C,  Inc  Dr.  W.  R.  Wagoner,  Thomasvil! 

Mills  Home  ..C.  A.  Kearns,  Thomasvil 

Kennedy  Home  W.  A.  Smith,  Kinsto 

Odum  Home*   Pembrol  , 

Boys'  Home  of  North  Carolina  R.  N.  McCray,  Lake  Waccama  j 

Catholic  Orphanage  Father  John  S.  Regan,  Raleig 

The  Children's  Home,  Inc  Mr.  M.  T.  Lambeth,  Winston-Salei 

Church  of  God  Orphan's  &  Children's  Home  Rev.  L.  O.  Henry,  Kannapol 

Congregational  Christian  Home  for  Children  Dr.  John  G.  Truitt,  Elon  Colle*  ■ 

Colored  Orphanage  of  N.  C  Rev.  T.  H.  Brooks,  Oxfoi  i| 

Dunn  Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage  J.  Edward  Johnson,  Dut 


Formerly  Indian  Orphanage  of  Robeson  County. 


Accredited  Schools  of  Nursing 
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Name  Superintendent 

The  Eliada  Home  for  Children  A.  D.  Cameron,  Asheville 

Falcon  Children's  Home  Kenneth  Hancock,  Falcon 

Free  Will  Baptist  Children's  Home  Rev.  S.  A.  Smith,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Home  for  Children  Miss  Anne  Bryan,  Banner  Elk 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Home  Col.  James  E.  Stewart,  Goldsboro 

Junior  Order  Children's  Home  Robert  Bruton,  Lexington 

Memorial  Industrial  School,  Inc  W.  L.  Peay,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Home  for  Children  Rev.  Robert  L.  Nicks,  Raleigh 

Mountain  Orphanage  D.  C.  McKenzie,  Black  Mountain 

Nazareth  Orphans'  Home  Rev.  Melvin  T.  Hamm,  Rockwell 

Oxford  Orphanage  A.  D.  Leon  Gray,  Oxford 

Pittsboro  Christian  Home,  Inc  W.  E.  Hollingsworth,  Pittsboro 

Presbyterian  Orphans'  Home  Rev.  A.  B.  McClure,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  D.  W.  Huggins,  Clayton 

Sipes  Orchard  Home,  Inc  John  G.  Odom,  Conover 

South  Mountain  Institute  W.  R.  Williams,  Nebo 

Thompson  Orphanage  &  Training  Institution  M.  D.  Whisnant,  Charlotte 

Wright  Refuge  Miss  Lizzie  Grey  Chandler,  Durham 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 
Practical  Schools  of  Nursing 

Name  of  School  and  Location  Coordinating  Instructor 

Asheville  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Asheville  Elizabeth  Clark 

Banner  Elk  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Grace  Hartley  Hospital, 

Banner  Elk  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Pritchett 

Charlotte  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 

Charlotte  Mrs.  Leo  M.  P.  Pennell 

Durham  School  of  Practical  Nursing  for  Negroes — Duke  Hosp.  Unit, 

Duke  Hospital,  Durham  Mrs.  Kathryn  J.  Gray 

Elizabeth  City  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Albemarle  Hospital, 

Elizabeth  City  Mrs.   Mildred  Moore 

Goldsboro  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Wayne  County  Memorial 

Hospital,  Goldsboro  Mrs.  Wilma  T.  Hood 

Greensboro  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Cone  Memorial  Hospital 

Greensboro  Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Van  Hoo.se 

Laurinburg  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Scotland  County  Memorial 

Hospital,  Laurinburg  Frances   J.  Peden 

Raleigh  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Mary  Elizabeth  Hospital, 

Raleigh  Mrs.  Rae  Furtado 

Shelby  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Cleveland  Memorial  Hospital, 

Shelby  Mrs.   Dortha    C.  Turner 

Winston-Salem  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital, 

Winston-Salem  Mrs.   Charlotte   M.  Alford 

Watts  Hospital  Course  in  Practical  Nursing,  Durham  Director,  Mrs.  Bessie  P.  Burgess 

Hospital  Schools  of  Nursing 

I  Name  of  School  and  Location  Director 

Cabarrus  Memorial  Hospital  *-**-$,  Concord  To  be  appointed 

I  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital  x-***,  Charlotte  J.  Elizabeth  White 

City  Memorial  Hospital  %-***,  Winston-Salem  Martha  M.  Adams 

Community  Hospital  xx,  Wilmington  Mrs.  Doris  H.  Reese 

Davis  Hospital  $,  Statesville  Elizabeth  Hill 

||  Gaston  Memorial  Hospital  *-**-$,  Gastonia  To  be  appointed 

I  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  xx-t,  Charlotte  Mrs.  Elma  Rose  Moncrieffe 

(Grace  Hospital  *-**-%,  Morganton  Mrs.  Zonie  C.  Houston 

j|  Hamlet  Hospital  $-x-**,  Hamlet  Frances  McManua 

||High  Point  Memorial  Hospital  $-***,  High  Point  Frances  A.  Burgess 

Highsmith  Hospital  *-**-$,  Fayetteville  Mrs.  Isla  C.  Smith 

Lenoir  Memorial  Hospital  **-$,  Kinston  Josephine  Rappaport 

Lincoln  Hospital  xx-*-**-t,  Durham  Mrs.  Lucille  Z.  Williams 

Lowrance  Hospital  x-$-***,  Mooresville  Norma  Furchea 

Martin  Memorial  School  of  Nursing  *-**-$,  Mount  Airy  Mrs.  Bertha  A.  Ashby 

Memorial  Mission  Hospital  **-f-t-*,  Asheville  Mrs.  Esther  L.  Creasman,  Acting 

Mercy  Hospital  $-*-**,  Charlotte  Sister  Mary  Jerome 

Mountain  Sanitarium  and  Hospital  *-f-***-x-$,  Fletcher  Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Lowder 

N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital  *-**-$,  Winston-Salem  Joyce  Warren 

Park  View  Hospital  ***,  Rocky  Mount  Mrs.  Irma  Bradley 

Presbyterian  Hospital  J-**,  Charlotte  Dorothy  Robinson 

Rex  Hospital  *-**-$,  Raleigh  Margaret  M.  Cheek 

Kate  B.  Reynolds  Memorial  Hospital  xx-J,  Winston-Salem  Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Thomas 

Roanoke  Rapids  Hospital  x-**-$,  Roanoke  Rapids  Mrs.  Edna  M.  Hurst 

Robeson  County  Memorial  Hospital  *-**$,  Lumberton  Mrs.  Eula  R.  Powers 

Rowan  Memorial  Hospital  %-*-**,  Salisbury  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Lee 
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Name  of  School  and  Location  Director 

Rutherford  Hospital  ***,  Rutherfordton  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Stallings 

Saint  Agnes  Hospital  xx-**-2,  Raleigh  Mrs.  Georgia  Thompson 

James  Walker  Memorial  Hospital  $-*-**,  Wilmington  Beadie  E.  Britt,  Acting 

Watts  Hospital  xxx,  Durham  Mrs.  Bessie  P.  Burgess 

Wilson  School  of  Nursing  *-**.$,  Wilson  Myra  Maxwell 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  *-**-x-J, 

Greensboro  Mary  D.  Mansfield! 

Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing 

Agricultural  &  Technical  College  *-**-J-xx,  Greensboro  Mrs.  Naomi  W.  Wynn 

Duke  University  *-**-$-|-2-x,  Durham  Ann  M.  Jacobansky,  Dean 

University  of  North  Carolina  *-**-$-xxx,  Chapel  Hill  Elizabeth  L.  Kemble,  Dean 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  *-**-$-xx,  Winston-Salem  Mrs.  Beverly  W.  Knight' 

*  Admit  Married  Students  t  Scholarships  or  Loans 

**  Allow  Students  to  Marry  x  Stipends  Paid  Students 

**,*  Allow  Students  to  Marry  Last  6  Months     xx  Negro  Schools 

t  Admit  Men  Students  xxx  Full  Accreditation  by  N.L.N. 

2  Admissions  to  program  leading  to  Diploma  in  Nursing  discontinued. 


LICENSED  DAY  CARE  FACILITIES 

(Exclusive  of  Licensed  Day  Care  Homes) 

County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Alamance  Burlington  Children's  Nursery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Kimmins,  Directors 

524  Homewood  Avenue,  Burlington 
Irene's  Children's  Nursery,  Mrs.  Manual  Taylor,  Director,  805  Soutl  I 

Broad  Street,  Burlington 
Teddy  Bear  Nursery,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Dew,  Director,  23  Holt  Street,  Bur 

lington 

Tiny  Tot  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Easley,  Director,  111  Carolina 
Avenue,  Burlington 

Buncombe  Asheville  Day  Nursery,   Mrs.   Frank   Salley,   Director,   134  Montfon 

Street,  Asheville 

Hall's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Hall,  Director,  183  Woodfin  Street i 
Asheville 

Happy  Day  Play  School,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ray,  Director,  9  Pearson  Drive  I 

Asheville 

Milgemarva  Kindergarten  &  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Carrie  R.  Denny,  Di; 

rector,  74  Arlington  Street,  Asheville 
*Pre-School  for  Handicapped  Children,  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Asheville 
Tiny  Tot's  Nursery  (N),  Vernon  Cowan,  Business  Manager,  44  Circl 


Street,  Asheville 

Caldwell  Lenoir  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Presnall,  Director,  216  Vance  Streel 

Lenoir 

Cabarrus  Mrs.  Addie  Hight,  134  Cedar  Street,  Concord 

Catawba  Ridgeview  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Lucy  Hall,  Director,  Center  Stred 

Hickory 

Mrs.  Ralph  Robinson,  116  Fourth  Street,  Hickory 

Craven  Little  Hands  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Fulford,  Director,  Box  215 

New  Bern 

Cumberland  *Fuller  School  for  Exceptional  Children  (N),  Mrs.  Edna  Fuller,  Direx 

tor,  528  Old  Wilmington  Road,  Fayetteville 

Davidson  Playtime  Day  Nursery,  Miss  Jean  Thommason,  Director,  305  West  5t 

Avenue,  Lexington 

Durham  Mrs.  Ruth  Carlton,  1209  East  Trinity  Avenue,  Durham 


Durham  Nursery  School  Association,  Mrs.  F.  A.  G.  Cowper,  Directo: 

605  North  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  Durham 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Fowler,  1902  Newton  Road,  Durham 

Greystone  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  Mrs.  Christine  Oakley,  Directo 

Hillsboro  Road,  Durham 
Hamilton  Day  Nursery.  Mrs.  Richard  Hamilton,  Director,  1151  Seveni 

Street,  Durham 

St.  Joseph's   Day  Nursery    (N),   Mrs.  H.  M.   Jenkins,  Director,  8( 

Fayetteville  Street,  Durham 
St.  Mark's  Nursery  School  (N),  Mrs.  James  A.  Speaks,  Director,  5« 

Pine  Street,  Durham 
Southside  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  F.  A.  G.  Cowper,  Director, 

School,  Erwin  Road,  Durham 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Wallace,  2816  Hillsboro  Road,  Durham 


•  Specialized  Facilities  for  Handicapped  Children.    (N)  Negro. 


Licensed  Day  Care  Facilities 
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County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Forsyth  Bethlehem  Center  (N),  408  Hickory  Street,  Winston-Salem 

*The  Children's  Center  Ass'n  for  the  Handicapped,  Mrs.  Alice  S.  John- 
son, Director,  2315  Coliseum  Drive,  Winston-Salem 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cornwall,  214  West  Street,  Winston-Salem 
Friendship  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  Director,  1325  North 

Cherry  Street,  Winston-Salem 
Goler  Day  Nursery   (N),  Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  Director,   143"    Easl  4th 

Street,  Winston-Salem 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Hartle,  1029  Miller  Street,  Winston-Salem 
Merryplay  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  James  Hartman,  Director,  600  Cloister 

Drive.  Winston-Salem 
Mount  Zion  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  Director,  618  East  9th 

Street,  Winston-Salem 
Peter  Pan  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Lottie  Herndon,  Director,  1309  East 

3rd  Street,  Winston-Salem 
Salem  Baptist  Church  Day  Nursery,  South  Broad  Street,  Winston-Salem 
Thomas  &  Anderson  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Janie  Thomas,  Director, 

1611  Clark  Avenue,  Winston-Salem 
Wee   Wisdom   Day   Nursery,   Mrs.   Donald   Alexander,   Director.  1001 
Waughtown  Street,  Winston-Salem 

Guilford  Glenwood  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Anna  Carratello,  Director,  1018  Portland 

Street,  Greensboro 
Happy  Valley  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  V.  B.  Hennessee,  Director,  004  South 

Aycock  Street,  Greensboro 
Jack  &  Jill  Play  School,  Mrs.  Frances  T.  Moyer,  Director,  604  Scott 

Avenue,  Greensboro 
Kiddieland  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Johnson,  Director,  227  Riandwood 

Avenue,  Greensboro 
Maddox  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Violet  Maddox,  Director,  1109  Adler 

Street,  High  Point 
Newman's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Jack  Newman,  Director,  808  Northridge 
Street,  Greensboro 

Metropolitan  Nursery  School   (N),  Mrs.  Mattie  Eccles,  Director,  1059 

Armstrong  Street,  Greensboro 
Opal's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Opal  B.  Shepherd,  Director,  2804  High  Point 
Road,  Greensboro 

Tommy  &   Sue  Day  Nursery,   Mrs.   Harry   Omohundro,   Director,  416 
Westover  Terrace,  Greensboro 

redell  Mooresville  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Combs,  Director,  631  North  Main 

Street,  Mooresville 

jenoir  Irene  Howell's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Irene  Howell,  Director,  41 9  Manning 

Street,  Kinston 

ecklenburg  Mrs.  P.  C.  Carpenter,  2924  Parkway  Avenue,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Day  Nursery,  Miss  Margaret  Simril,  Director,  321  West  10th 
Street,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Negro  Day  Nursery  (N),  Miss  Margaret  Simril,  Director,  515 

South  McDowell  Street,  Charlotte 
Child  Care  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  Eva  Harris,  Director, 

200  Trade  Street,  Charlotte 
Dilworth  Kindergarten  &  Nursery,  Mrs.  George  Kanipe,  Director,  410 

East  Park  Avenue,  Charlotte 
Double  Oaks  Nursery  (N),  Mary  Garner,  Director,  Double  Oaks  Hous- 
ing Project,  Charlotte 
Fairyland  Day  Nursery   (N),  Mrs.  Lucille  Witherspoon,  Director,  821 

Beattie's  Ford  Road,  Charlotte 
Flo's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Florence  Headen,  Director,  3510  Commonwealth 

Avenue,  Charlotte 
Galliher  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Andrew  Galliher,  Director,  172-  Mecklen- 
burg Avenue,  Charlotte 
Greene  Street  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Charles   Patterson,   Director,  1941 

Greene  Street,  Charlotte 
Happy  Time  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moser,  Director,  1109  East  34th 
Street,  Charlotte 

Jack  &  Jill  Nursery,  Mrs.  Louise  L.   Pearman,   Director,   815  North 

Tryon  Street,  Charlotte 
Kiddie  Korner,  Mrs.  Lee  H.  Eagle,  Director,  2241  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue, Charlotte 

Kiddieland  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Ray  Foster,  Director,  Route  10,  Box  587, 
Charlotte 

Madison  Park  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Burnette,  Director,  4200  Park 
Road,  Charlotte 

Nelson's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Hall  Nelson,  Director,   1721  Mecklenburg 
Avenue,  Charlotte 

Plaza  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Burchfield,   Director,  2819  Kentucky 
Avenue,  Charlotte 

Plaza  Hills  Day  Nursery,   Mrs.   E.  Norman   Edwards,   Director,  3009 

Clemson  Avenue,  Charlotte 
Shady  Oaks  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  Clyde  White,  Director,  1521  Mimosa  Ave- 
nue, Charlotte 

Storybook  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Howard  McCoy,  Director,  1633  Chatham 
Avenue,  Charlotte 

Specialized  Facilities  for  Handicapped  Children    (N)  Negro. 
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County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Sunshine  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  James  M.  Grant,  Director,  701  Jackson 
Avenue,  Charlotte 

Wilmore  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Castles,  Director,  1605  Wil- 

more  Drive,  Charlotte 
Woodvale  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Holmes,  Director,  400  Woodvale 

Place,  Charlotte 

New  Hanover  Brooklyn  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Ethel  Bernard,  Director,  Community 

Building,  Taylor  Homes,  Wilmington 
Morningside  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Floyd,  Director,  26  Morningside 

Drive,  Wilmington 
N.  C.  Junior  Sorosis  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Price,  Director,  Lake 

Forest  Housing  Project,  Wilmington 
Riverside  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  K.  C.  Altman,  Director,  2853  Adams  Street, 


Wilmington 

Turner's  Nursery,  Mrs.  John  N.  Turner,  Director,  Route  1,  Box  222, 
Wilmington 

Orange  Baptist  Kindergarten  &  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Virginia  Walker,  Director, 

Baptist  Church,  Chapel  Hill 
Harold  M.  Holmes  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Hubert  Robinson,  Director, 

Box  21,  Chapel  Hill 
Tiny  Tot's  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Ruby  Jones,  Director,  Merritt  Mill  Road, 

Chapel  Hill 

Victory  Village  Day  Care  Center,  Victory  Village,  Chapel  Hill 
Richmond  Margaret's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Ben  Allen,  Director,  309  East  Washing- 
ton Street,  Rockingham 

Rockingham  Church  of  Christ  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Cabell  Davis,  Director,  206  Carter 

Street,  Reidsville 

Rowan  Children's  Center,  Mrs.  James  Fowler,  Director,   805  Mabel  Avenue, 

Kannapolis 

Scotland  Waverly  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Jones,  Director,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  Mrs.  Ruby  Still,  Director,   P.  O.   Box  1106, 

Albemarle 

Cooke's  Nursery,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Cooke,  Director,  521  Avondale  Avenue, 
Albemarle 


Tom  Thumb  Nursery,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Hinson,  Director,  Route  4,  Albemarle 

Wake  Child  Care  Center,  Mrs.  Thelma  Arnote,  Director,  Southeastern  Baptist 

Seminary,  Wake  Forest 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Fouraker,  601  Brooks  Avenue,  Raleigh 

Raleigh  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Rosie  Butler,  Director,  Chavis  Heights 

Recreation  Building,  Raleigh 
Sunnydell  Nursery,  Mrs.  Louise  F.  Shinbara,  Director,  505  Mial  Street, 

Raleigh 

Sunset  Nursery,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Barnes,  Director,  1227  Duplin  Road,  Raleigh 
Pit-A-Pat  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Allis,  Director,  602  Oakwood 
Avenue,  Raleigh 

Temple  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Keith,  Director,  1417  Clif- 


ton Street,  Raleigh 
Tuttle  Community  Center  (N),  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Carnage,  Director,  310 

North  Tarboro  Street,  Raleigh 
Wayne  Mother  Goose  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Lola  Sasser,  Director,  113  North  Slo- 

cumb  Street,  Goldsboro 
Paradise  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Gurley,  Director,  414  North  George 

Street,  Goldsboro 

Yadkin  Yadkinville  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Taylor,  Director,  Yadkinville 


NON-PUBLIC  NURSERY  SCHOOLS  AND 
KINDERGARTENS 

(Reported  by  Superintendents) 

Note:  Schools  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  have  been  visited  by  a  committee  and  approved  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

White 


Unit  School,  Director,  Address 

Burlington  Front  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Gordon  Marshall 

1st  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Burke,  Jr. 

1st  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Winstead 

1st  Christian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ed.  King 

Davis  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Felix  Simmons 

Catholic-Blessed  Sacrament,  Sister  Marie  Clair 

Northside  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Morris 

Wadesboro  Rose's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Rose,  Camden  Rd. 


Community  Kinder-garten,  Mrs.  Marie  Whisnant 


Non-Public  Nursery  Schools  and  Kindergartens 
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l  nit  School,  Director,  Address 

ASHE  Jefferson's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Shoemaker,  West  Jefferson 

Washington  Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Windley 

St.  Peter's  Kindergarten,  Rev.  W.  T.  Waterhouse 

St.  Agnes  Kindergarten,   ,  N.  Market  St. 

Burden  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Annie  Gray  Burden,  Windsor 
St.  Joan  of  Arc  School,  915  Haywood  Rd.,  Rev.  Mother  Sharry 
Central  Methodist  (Kg'n  &  1st  gr.),  Mrs.  Mamie  Redmon 
*Little  Beaver  College  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Jean  S.  Blount,  Beaver  Dam 
Valley 

St.  Anthony's,  55  Walton  St. 
Mrs.  Dunlop's  Kindergarten,  59  Edgemont 
Child  Garden  School,  Mrs.  O.  V.  Hines,  124  Logan  Ave. 
Kenilworth  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Stone  and  Mrs.   P.  M.  Raymer, 

Kenilworth  Rd. 
Morganton  Play  School,  Frances  Causby 
First  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Butler 
First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Settlemyre 
Calvary  Baptist  Nursery-Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Roy  L.  Morris 
Mrs.  Donnelly's  School,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Donnelly 
Mother  Goose  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Olin  J.  Shinn 
Calvary  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Shive 
The  Reading  Readiness  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wall 
St.  James  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Allan  Graves 
Week  Day  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Brandon 

Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Dwight  Mitchum,  205  Hillside  Lane 
Merrytime  Kindergarten,  Mary  H.  Stone 
Pressnell  Nursery,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Presnell 

CARTERET  Jack  'N  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Fussell,  Jr.,  Morehead  City 

Hamilton's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Harvey  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Morehead  City 
Nelson's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Louise  Nelson,  Beaufort 
Davis  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Davis,  Beaufort 

Hickory  Ridgeview  Day  Nursery,  Lucy  Hall 

Christ  Lutheran  Church  Kindergarten,  Rev.  J.  P.  Nauman 

Busy  Day  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Cottrell 

Mrs.  Young  Smith's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Young  M.  Smith 

Mother  Goose  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Vivian  H.  Turn  bow 

Busy  Bee  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Cloyd  A.  Hager 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Landon  D.  Walker 

Annie  V.  Brady  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Annie  V.  Brady 

Newton  Newton  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ralph  V.  Sechler 

Edenton  P.T.A.  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Ross 

Kings  Mountain.  ..  .Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Coman  Falls,  W.  Mt.  St. 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Grace  Whisnant 

Whiteville  Whiteville  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  David  Smith 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foster 

CRAVEN  Base  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Tinsley,  Cherry  Point 

Methodist  Day  School,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Beaman,  Havelock 

New  Bern  Little  Hands  Kindergarten,  Pearl  Bordeaux 

Mrs.  Rosa  Daugherty  Nursery,  Mrs.  Rosa  Daugherty 
Miss  Bessie  Hollister  Kindergarten,  Bessie  Hollister 
Christ  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Celia  Ferebee 

Fayetteville  Mrs.  Haynie's  School,  Mrs.  J.  Duke  Haynie 

^Highland  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hutaff 
Hay  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Luper 

Lexington  Children's  Day  School,  Mrs.  Ray  Sechrest 

Hillcrest  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Baker 
Jollitime  Nursery,  Mrs.  Sam  Sink,  422  N.  Salem  St. 
First  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Hinkle 
First  Methodist,  Mrs.  Archie  Sink 


Thomasville  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Johnson's,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Johnson,  305  E.  Main  St. 

Dorminy,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Withers,  9  Winston  St. 

Doak  Park  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Willie  Warner,  408  Price  St. 

DUPLIN  School  for  Little  Children,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Morrison,  Wallace 

Durham  Calvert  School,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Page 

Twaddell  School,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Twaddell 

Chapman's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Chapman 

Child  Centered  School,  Mrs.  Delores  C.  Atkins 

Duke  Memorial  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Pittman 

Immaculata  Catholic  School,  Sister  Joan  Marie 

Greystone  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Christine  Oakley 

Tarboro  Mrs.  Heydenreich's  Kindei-garten,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Heydenreich 

Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Stocks 
Winston-Salem  Mrs.  Wharton's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Wharton 


Highland  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ned  R.  Smith,  847  Belleview 
St. 

St.  John's  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Dorothy  Spencer 
First  Presbyterian  Weekday  School,  Miss  Cornelia  Cartland 
Meadowbrook  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Davis 
Ardmore  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Sue  Marion 
Fries  Moravian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Bryce  H.  Parker 
Jack  and  Jill  Nusery  and  Kindergarten 


BERTIE. .. 
Asheville 


Morganton 


Concord 


Lenoir 
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Hansel  and  Gretel  Kindergarten,  Polo  Rd. 

Fine  Arts  Kindergarten  and  1st  Grade,  Jacqueline  Dorminy 

Summit  School,  Francis  Carter,  Reynolda  Rd. 

Mrs.  Ann  Blackburn's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ann  Blackburn 

St.  Leo's  School,  Mother  Gervase 

Villa  Marie-Anne  School,  Mother  Pierre  Julien 
FRANKLIN  Mrs.  Rose's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Rose,  Louisburg 

Mrs.  O'Neal's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  William  O'Neal,  Louisburg 

Franklinton  Parham's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Billie  N.  Parham 

Gastonia  *Howell  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Virginia  Howell,  109  Patrick  St. 

GREENE  Happy  Hours  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Veach,  Snow  Hill 

Greensboro  .Caldwell  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Eva  Hodgin 


Central  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Waneta  Widenhouse 
*College  Place  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Zelda  C.  Pemberton 
*First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Margaret  Hansel,  617  N.  Elm  St. 
^Greensboro  Cooperative  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Love 
Curry  School,  Margaret  Norton 
First  Baptist  Church,  Dorothy  Cox 

*West  Market  St.  Methodist  School,  Mrs.  John  Thompson 

High  Point  First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mary  E.  Cooper,  918  N.  Main  St. 

Babyland  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Etta  Wischum 

Treasure  House,  Mrs.  Nancy  Parrish,  1211  Johnson  St. 

Studio  of  Child  Care,  Mrs.  Jean  K.  Davidson,  308  Steele  St. 

Commerce  Street  Nursery,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Bouldin,  903  Commerce  St. 

Kiddie  Keeper,  Mrs.  Ruth  Briles,  901  E.  Greene  St. 

Kindergarten  of  Culture,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Loflin 

Playland,  Mrs.  Ralph  Miller,  116  Oakwood  Court 

Wee  Wisdom  Nursery,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Carter 

Adams  Dance  Studio,  Ruth  Adams 

Fairyland  Child  Center,  Mrs.  Ralph  Miller 

Mi-Play-House  Nursery,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Cox 

Wonderland  Nursery,  Mrs.  Roy  Butler 

Grace  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  William  Bedenbaugh 

Tiny  Town,  Mrs.  V.  B.  Collins 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Mrs.  Marie  W.  Cummings 

Toddle  Time  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Davis 

Town  and  Country  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Louise  Voorhees 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Acad.,  Sister  Edward  Loyola 

Garden  of  Children  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Larry  Robins 

Farmland  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Mrs.  James  Mattocks 


HAYWOOD  Waynesville  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Herman,  Waynesville 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Russell  Fultz,  Lake  Junaluska 

St.  John's  Kindergarten,   ,  Waynesville 

Canton  ...First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Green 

Hendersonville  Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Poteet 

School  for  Little  Folks,  Elizabeth  Hughes 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  School,  Marvie  Holloway 
First  Baptist  Kendergarten,  Bob  Goode 
Eula  B.  Owens  Play  School,  G.  E.  Weaver 

HOKE  Raeford  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  John  Scull,  Raeford 

Statesville  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Taylor's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Hazel  Taylor,  224  Bost  St. 
Mrs.  Spencer's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Lee  Spencer 

JACKSON  Campus  Kindergarten,  Anne  Rabe,  Cullowhee 

Sylva  Kindergarten,  Docia  Garrett,  Sylva 

JOHNSTON  *Mrs.  "Duck's"  Kindergarden,  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Strickland,  Smithfield 

LENOIR  Christ  the  King  Kindergarten,  Rev.  D.  Edward  Sullivan,  Kinston 

Westminster  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Rev.  H.  1  ■ 
Watson,  Kinston 

Queen  St.  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten,  Rev.  M.  L.  Vick,  Jr.,  Kinstc  I 
First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Rev.  H.  G.  Dawkins,  Kinston 
Saville  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Saville,  Kinston 
St.  Mark's  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Rev.  R.  Bruce  Pate,  Kinston 

Kinston  First  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Herman  Wellons 

Queen  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Rev.  T.  Marvin  Vick,  Jr. 

Christ  the  King  Kindergarten,  Sister  Donata 

Westminster  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Rev.  Languell  Watson 

Lincolnton  Happy  Hours  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Summy  Alexander 

Betty  and  Bobby  Little  Child  School,  Mrs.  Clifford  Rhyne  and  Mr  • 
Charles  Crowell 

MARTIN  Ministerial  Com'y-Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Martha  Tarkington,  William3t  1 

Marion  Peter  Pan  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Albert  Hewitt 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mickey  Mitchem  , 

Charlotte  Covenant   Presbyterian   Church   Kindergarten,   Gloria  Dew3,  1000 

Morehead  J 
Dillworth  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Mrs.  George  Kanipe,  410  E.  Pa  1 


First  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten,  Kate  Crowell,  501  N.  Tryon  S 


Non-Public  Nursery  Schools  and  Kindergartens 
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Unit  School,  Director,  Address 

Flo's  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Florence  Headen,  3510  Common- 
wealth Ave. 

Glenwood  Day  Nursery,  Nursery  No.  1  (2-4  years),  Mrs.  B.  S.  Sellers; 
Nursery  No.  2  (infants  to  2  years),  Mrs.  Dillon  C.  Broone,  1019 
Berryhill  St. 

Jack  &  Jill  Kindergarten  and  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Pearman, 
815  N.  Tryon  St. 

Little  Church  on  the  Lane  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Guy  L.  Robbins,  528 
Moravian  Lane 

*Myers  Park  Presbyterian  Church  Weekday  School,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Oswalt 
Plaza  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten,  Atha  Bowman,  2929  Selwyn 
Ave. 

St.  Gabriel  Catholic  Church  Kindergarten,  Rev.  J.  Paul  Bryon,  2910 
Providence  Rd. 


MITCHELL  Spruce  Pine  Kindergarten,  Zella  F.  Wilson,  Spruce  Pine 

MONTGOMERY  Tiny  Tots  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Paul  Poole 

Pinehurst  Wee  Barrett  School,  Mrs.  Robert  Barrett 

Ehrhardt  School,  Mrs.  Herbert  Ehrhardt,  Jr. 

Southern  Pines  Mrs.  R.  P.  Brown's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Brown 

Rocky  Mount  First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.   Elizabeth  Dove 


Mrs.  J.  S.  Blue  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Blue 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Kindergarten,  Sister  M.  Thaddeus 
Episcopal  Parish  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Frank  Fagan,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Dozier's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Dozier 

The  Kindergarten  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Braswell 
Lakeside  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  V.  March 
West  Haven  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Russell 

NEW  HANOVER  St.  James  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  K.  Lynch,  Wilmington 

Little  Chapel  on  the  Boardwalk,  Mrs.  Ed.  M.  Hawkins,  Wrightsville 
Beach 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ernest  Clark,  Wilmington 

First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Joe  Holman,  Wilmington 

High  School  Nursery,  Mrs.  Vivian  Baynes,  Wilmington 

St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Bradsher,  Wilmington 

Rivei-side  Nursery,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Altman,  Wilmington 

Seventh  Day  Adventist,  James  Nick,  Wilmington 

The  Oleander  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Henrietta  C.  Knowles,  Wilmington 
Lake  Forest  Nursery,  Mrs.  Betty  J.  Hawley,  Wilmington 
Morningside  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Floyd,  Wilmington 
St.  Andrews'  Covenant  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Clark,  Wilmington 
St.  Mary's  Catholic,  Sister  Mary  A'Munciata,  Wilmington 
Turner's  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Turner,  Middle  Sound,  Wilmington 
NORTHAMPTON  *  Woodland  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mozelle  Maddrey,  Woodland 


ONSLOW  First  Christian  Church,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bostick,  Jacksonville 

Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Ford,  Jacksonville 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Collins,  Jacksonville 
Chapel  Hill  Baptist  Kindergarten  and  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Allen  Walker,  Jr. 

Noble's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Dale  Noble 

Mrs.  Orgera's  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  Louis  Orgera 

Elizabeth  City  Protestant  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Julian  Aydlett 

PERSON  Roxboro  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Rose  Harris,  Roxboro 

PITT  *Totsville  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Mrs.  Sally  A.  Bland,  Farmville 

Greenville  *East  Carolina  College  Kindergarten,  Annie  May  Murray 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Smith's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Smith,  705  E.  St. 

E.C.C.  Nursery,  Ruth  Lambe,  East  Carolina  College 
Asheboro  Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Burns 

Allred's  Play  Nursery,  Mrs.  Lillie  C.  Allred 

Asheboro  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  Frances  I.  Poe 
Rockingham  Elizabeth  Duke  Terry  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Terry 

Sunny  Hours  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Elma  McNair,  N.  Randolph  St. 

Fairmont  Fairmont  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Fisher 

Leaksville  Golden  Hour  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Golden,  Leaksville 

Draper  "Y"  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Purdie  Hall,  Draper 
Reidsville  *  Presbyterian  Church  School,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Mitchell 

Saunders'  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Richard  Saunders,  Jr. 

Salisbury  First  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Douglas  Cheyne,  228  W. 

Council  St. 

St.  John's  Weekday  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  McDonald  Wyatt,  712  E.  Hen- 
derson St. 

St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Troxler,  224  Corriher 
Ave. 

Sacred  Heart  School,  Sister  Mary  Regis,  Salisbury 

Laurmburg  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Roberta  Coble 

Miss  Henley's  Kindergarten,  Eunice  Henley 

SURRY....-  Dobson  Methodist  Nursery,  Mrs.  Glenn  Beasley,  Dobson 

Mount  Airy  Happy  Daze  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Holcomb,  Country  Club  Rd. 
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Unit  School,  Director,  Address 

Monroe  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  Floyd  Raney  and  Mrs.  Hayne  Baucom 

Unitarian  Church,  Mrs.  Bruce  Lyles 

Baptist  Church,  Mrs.  Janey  Tolley 
Henderson  Ball's  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Ball,  Edgewood  Dr. 

Page's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Page,  Jr.,  1060  Hargrove  Si. 

Glenn's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Glenn,  Jr.,  906  Chestnut  St 

Wee  Wisdom  Nursery,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Peace,  230  Va.  Ave. 
Raleigh  *Glenwood  Village  Junior  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Williamson 

*Mowery  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Mowery 

*Raleigh  Pre-School,  Inc.,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Barnes,  1401  Duplin  Rd. 
*Temple  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Keith,  1417 
Clifton  St. 

WARREN  Harris  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Harris,  Warrenton 

Warren  Cooperative  Day  School,  Mrs.  Allen  Tucker,  Warrenton 
North  Wilkesboro.  .  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Gordan  Finley,  Jr. 

First  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Clements 

Wilson  Wilson  Council  of  Churches  Day  School,  Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Kelly,  Sunset 

Drive 

Mrs.  Fleming's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Fleming,  Jr.,  104  N.  Bruton 
Peggy  Kores  Kindergarten,  Peggy  Kores,  W.  Nash  St. 


Negro 


Lenoir  East  Finley  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Mayo  Horton,  Lenoir 

College  Heights  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  Ada  Parker,  Fayetteville 

Durham  St.  Joseph's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Scarborough 

N.  C.  College  Nursery  School,  

St.  Mark's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Janie  A.  Speaks 
Scarborough  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Scarborough 

Kinston  Williams  Kindergarten,  B.  Lee  Williams 

Our  Lady  of  Atonement,  Sister  Casperine 


Winston -Salem.  ..  .  Jack  and  Jill  Musical  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Sellers 


Mother  and  Daughter  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Earl  Benson  and  Mrs.  Minnie 
Friday 

St.  Anne's  Kindergarten,  Mother  M.  Alfred 

St.  Andrew's  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Madeline  Black 

First  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ernestine  Cathcart 

High  Point  Rose  Bee  7th  Day  Adventist,  Rosetta  Baldwin,  High  Point 

Calvary  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Melton,  1611  Kivett  Dr. 
Christ  the  King  Convent,  Sister  Mary  Carmela 

Immaculata,  Sister  M.  Innocent,  721  Burch  Ave.,  Durham    

LENOIR  St.  Augustine's  Episcopal  Kindergarten,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Banks,  Kinston 

Kinston  Our  Lady  of  Atonement  Kindergarten,  Sister  Catherine 


NEW  HANOVER  Perkins'  School,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Perkins,  Wilmington 

St.  Thomas'  Catholic  School,  Sister  Agnes-Marie,  Wilmington 

Davis  Nursery,  Mrs.  Ruth  Davis,  Wilmington 

Ephesus  7th  Day  Adventist,  H.  A.  Raming,  Wilmington 

Henderson  Adams'  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Doris  Adams 

Wilson  St.  Alphonsus  Catholic  School,  Carroll  St. 


NON-PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Sectarian 


White 

Unit  School,  Principal  and  School  Address  Affiliation 

Burlington  Burlington  Day  School  (Nursery  through  Grade  3), 

Mrs.  Nina  C.  Allen  None 

Blessed  Sacrament,  Sister  Marie  Claire,  400  W.  Davis  St  Cath. 

BEAUFORT  Terra  Ceia  Christian  School,  Gordon  Oosterman,  Pantego,  R.  1  (?) 

Washington  Saint  Agnes,  Sister  M.  Geralda,  1120  N.  Market  St  Cath. 

Asheville  St.  Genevieve-of-the-Pines,  Mother  Quinn   Cath. 

St.  Joan  of  Arc,  Mother  Anne  Corbett,  915  Haywood  Rd  Cath. 

Mount  Pisgah  Academy,   Candler  ( ?) 

Lenoir  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  Sister  M.  Olivia,  227  W.  College  Ave  Cath. 

Community  Primary,  Mrs.  Dwight  Mitchum  (a 

CARTERET  St.  Egbert,  Grades  1-7,  Mother  Begona  Binbao  Cath. 

CATAWBA  St.  Stephens  Lutheran  Day  School,  Carl  Mueller,  Hickory,  Rt.  2..Luth. 

Hickory  Christ  Lutheran  Church,  Rev.  J.  P.  Naumann  Luth. 

CRAVEN  Annunciation  School,  Sister  Elizabeth  Ann,  Box  70,  Havelock.  .  .  . Cath.  i 

New  Bern  Saint  Paul,  Sister  M.  Gertrude,  314  New  St  Cath.  | 

Fayetteville  Saint  Patrick,  Sister  M.  Rosalita,  1420  Ft.  Bragg  Rd  Cath.  I 

Durham  Immaculata,  Sister  M.  Innocent,  725  Burch  Ave  Cath. 


Non-Public  Elementary  Schools 
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Unit  School,  Principal  and  School  Address  Affiliation 

Winston-Salem  First  Presbyterian  Weekday  (1st  grade),  Mrs.  Reid  Carter  Pres. 

St.  John's  Lutheran,  Rev.  Martin  Steyer  „Luth. 

Salem  Baptist  Day  School  (grades  1-4),  Frank  Hendrickson  Bapt. 

St.  Leo's  Parish  Grammar  School,  Mother  Gervase  Cath. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Catholic,  Mother  Superior  Cath. 

Greensboro  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Sister  M.  Clotilde,  2205  W.  Market  St  Cath. 

Saint  Pius  X,  Sister  M.  Vincentia,  2200  N.  Elm  St  Cath. 

High  Point  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Sister  Marie  Rosaria  Cath. 

Tri-City  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Jr.  Academy,  Joe  Reams  Adv. 

HAYWOOD  St.  John's  School,  Sister  Mary  Laurentine,  Waynesville  Cath. 

HENDERSON  Fletcher  Academy,  L.  E.  Nestell,  Fletcher  (  ?) 

Hendersonville  Immaculata,  Mother  M.  Terrier,  611  Buncombe  St  Cath. 

Kinston  Christ  the  King,  Sister  Mary  Williams,  1702  Hyman  Ave  Cath. 

Queen  St.  Methodist,  First  Grade,  Rev.  M.  L.  Vick  Meth. 

Charlotte  Ascension  Lutheran  Church  Day  School,  Alberta  Brethauer  Luth. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Caldwell's  First  Grade  School,  ARP  Tabernacle 

Church  ARP 

Calvary  Christian  Day  School,  Lillian  Lamb  (  ?) 

Charlotte  Junior  Academy,  Donald  C.  Hunt  Adv. 

O'Donoghue,  Sister  Mary  Patrick,  1125  Buchanan  St  Cath. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption,  Rev.  Lawrence  Hill  Cath. 

Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  Sister  Mary  Angela  Cath. 

Saint  Ann's  School,  Mother  Marie  Gervase, 

3452  Willow  Oak  Rd  Cath. 

MITCHELL  Appalachian  School,  Rev.  Peter  Lambert,  Penland  (  ?) 

Southern  Pines  Saint  Anthony,  Sister  Catherine  Bernard,  340  N.  Ashe  St.  Cath. 

Rocky  Mount  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Sister  M.  Donelda  Cath. 

NEW  HANOVER  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  James  Nick,  Wilmington  Adv. 

Saint  Mary's  Catholic,  Sister  Mary  A'Munciata,  Wilmington  Cath. 

Saint  Stanislaus,  Sister  M.  Angelica,  Castle  Hayne  Cath. 

ONSLOW  Infant  of  Prague,  Sister  Mary  Teresa,  Jacksonville  Cath. 

Elizabeth  City  Saint  Elizabeth,  Sister  Mary  Rose  Cecilia,  804  W.  Main  St  Cath. 

Greenville  Saint  Raphael,  Sister  Mary  Barbara  Cath. 

Lumberton  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  Sister  Mary  Assumpta  Cath. 

Salisbury  Sacred  Heart,  Sister  Mary  Regis,  415  W.  Council  St  Cath. 

WAKE  Holy  Name,  Sister  Mary  Paul,  Nazareth  (Raleigh)  Cath. 

Raleigh  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  Sister  Regina  Terese,  2710  Crabtree  St  Cath. 

Ravenscroft  School,  Mrs.  Lvn  Wilder,  Jr  Epis. 

Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  Sister  Rose  Imelda,  219  W.  Edenton  St... Cath. 

Goldsboro  Saint  Mary,  Sister  M.  Jane,  205  N.  William  St  Cath. 

Wilson  Saint  Therese,  Sister  Catherine  Denise,  704  W.  Nash  St  Cath. 

Negro 

Washington  Mother  of  Mercy,  Sister  M.  Robertine,  114  W.  9th  St  Cath. 

Asheville  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  Sister  M.  Francelia,  55  Walton  St  Cath. 

New  Bern  Saint  Joseph,  Sister  M.  Cecily,  719  Broad  St  Cath. 

Fayetteville  Saint  Ann,  Sister  Marie  Stephanie,  208  Westmont  Dr  Cath. 

Winston-Salem  St.  Benedicts  School,  Sister  M.  Ursula  Cath. 

St.  Ann's  Academy,  Mother  M.  Alfred  Cath. 

Greensboro  Our  Lady  of  the  Miraculous  Medal,  Sister  Madeliene, 

812  Duke  St  Cath. 

High  Point  Rose  Bee  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Rosetta  Baldwin  Adv. 

Christ  the  King,  Sister  Mary  Carmela,  1601  Kivett  Dr  Cath. 

Kinston  Our  Lady  of  the  Atonement,  Sister  Mary  Gasperine  Cath. 

Charlotte  Berean  Seventh  Day  Adventist  School  for  Negroes,  Mr.  Hastings.  .Adv. 

Southern  Pines  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Sister  Barbara  Marie  Cath. 

NEW  HANOVER  Ephesus  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  H.  A.  Raming,  Wilmington  Adv. 

Saint  Thomas,  Sister  Agnes  Marie,  Wilmington  Cath. 

Elizabeth  City  Saint  Catherine,  Sister  Marie  Irene  Cath. 

Greenville  Saint  Gabriel,  Sister  Paschal,  1100  Ward  St  Cath. 

Lumberton  Saint  Madeleine  Sophie,  Sister  M.  Hubert,  Box  352  Cath. 

Raleigh  Saint  Monica,  Sister  M.  Carol,  1111  New  Bern  Ave  Cath. 

Wilson  Saint  Alphonsus,  Sister  Mary  Barbara  Cath. 

Non-Sectarian 

Year 

County-City  School,  Principal  and  School  Address  Accredited 

White: 

Asheville  Country  Day  School,  Marshall  M.  Abel,  Hendersonville  Rd    

Hickory  Jack  and  Jill,  Mrs.  Landon  D.  Walker    

New  Bern  New  Bern  Community  School,  Mrs.  Margaret  Armstrong    

Durham  Calvert  School,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Page    

Twaddell  School,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Twaddell    

Child  Centered  School,  Mrs.  Delores  C.  Atkins    ■ 
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Year 

County-City  School,  Principal  and  School  Address  Accredited 

Winston-Salem  Dorminy  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,  Hotel  Zinzendorf    

Summit  School,  Douglas  Lewis,  Reynolda    

Sunnyside  Day  School,  Mrs.  Helen  Gosseti,  2904  S.  Main  St    

High  Point  Jack  &  Jill  Kindergarten  &  Nursery,  Mrs.  Marie  Cummings    

HENDERSON  Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys,  J.  Edgar  Singletary,  Hendersonville  .   

Statesville  Miss  Turner's  Little  School,  Bernice  Turner    

Charlotte  Charlotte  Country  Day  School,  David  L.  Howe    

Mecklenburg  Opportunity  School,  Burton  Institute, 

Mrs.  Frances  H.  Bass    

NEW  HANOVER  Peter  Pan  School  (1st  grade),  Mrs.  Mamie  Murrill    

Asheboro  Lester's  Learners  (1st  grade),  Mrs.  F.  C.  Lester, 

840    Sunset  Ave    

Rockingham  Private  First  Grade,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Choplin,  Carolina  Dr    

Reidsville  Abell  Private  School,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Abell    

Negro: 

Burlington  Totland  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  Ethel  Mclaurie    

NEW  HANOVER  Perkins  School  (1st  grade),  Mrs.  S.  L.  Perkins,  Wilmington   


NON-PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Sectarian 

Year 

County-City  High  School,  Principal  and  School  Address  Accredited 

White: 

ALLEGHANY  Glade  Valley,  W.  C.  Thompson,  Glade  Valley   1920 

BEAUFORT  Terra  Ceia  Christian  School  (2  yr.),  Gordon  Oosterman, 

Pantego,  R.  1    

BUNCOMBE  Asheville  Catholic  High  School,  285  Victoria  Rd.,  Asheville   

Gibbons  Hall  for  Boys,  12  Oakland  Rd.,  Asheville    

St.  Anthony's  Convent  and  School,  55  Walton  St.,  Asheville   — — 

Christ  School,  David  P.  Harris,  Arden  *1928 

Asheville  Catholic  High  School.  Sister  Mary  Inez  Underwood, 

285  Victoria  Rd.,   Asheville   1952 

St.  Genevieve-of-the-Pines,  Mother  Margaret  Mary  Potts, 

Asheville  *1920 

DURHAM  Immaculata,  Sister  M.  Innocent,  721  Burch  Ave.,  Durham    

FORSYTH  Southern  Pilgrim  College,  Carl  Hightower,  Kernersville   1948 

Winston-Salem  Salem  Academy,  Mary  A.  Weaver  *1920 

Summit,  Frances  Carter,  Reynolda  Rd   

Villa  Marie-Anna,  Sister  Eileen  Patrice  O'Brien, 

2900  Country  Club  Rd   1958 

GASTON  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Sister  M.  Christine,  Belmont  *1927 

GUILFORD  Notre  Dame,  Sister  Berchmans  Julia,  901  Summit  Ave., 

Greensboro   1942 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  W.  J.  Chandler,  Oak  Ridge  *1920 

Peoples  Bible,  K.  E.  Temple,  Greensboro   

Greensboro  Greensboro  Division,  Guilford  College,  G.  E.  Love   1953 

High  Point  Tri-City  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Jr.  Academy,  Joe  Reams, 

Springdale  Ave   

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Loyola, 

500  Montlieu  Ave   

HAYWOOD  St.  John's  School,  Sister  M.  Laurentia,  500  Church  St., 

Waynesville   1943 

HENDERSON  Fletcher  Academy,  Lewis  E.  Nestell,  Fletcher   1936 

Immaculata,   Father  Howard  Lane,  Hendersonville   

Charlotte  Charlotte  Catholic,  Sister  M.  Columba,  3100  Park  Rd.,  Charlotte.  .*  1946" 

NEW  HANOVER  Saint  Mary,  Sister  M.  Hildegarde,  215  S.  4th  St.,  Wilmington   

Seventh  Day  Adventist,  James  Nick,  Wilmington   

ONSLOW  Infant  of  Prague,  Sister  M.  Teresa,  Jacksonville   

SAMPSON  Pineland  College  and 

Edwards  Military  Institute,  P.  E.  Downs,  Salemburg  *1920 

UNION  .Wingate  Jr.  College,  Budd  E.  Smith,  Wingate   1920 

WAKE  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  Sister  M.  Rose  Imelda, 

219  W.  Edenton  St.,  Raleigh   1939 

Peace  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  *im 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  Richard  G.  Stone,  Raleigh  *1920 


Industrial  Education  Centers 
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Year 

ounty-City  High  School,  Principal  and  School  Address  Accredited 

legro : 

iEAUFORT  Mother  of  Mercy,  Sister  M.  Lois,  112  W.  9th  St.,  Washington   1937 

iUNCOMBE  Allen  Home,  Miss  Julia  Titus,  Asheville  *1924 

IRAVEN  St.  Joseph,  Sister  M.  Elsie,  306  Bern  St.,  New  Bern   1946 

'ORSYTH  St.  Anne  Academy,  Sister  M.  Alfred,  1612  E.  14th  St., 

Winston-Salem   1951 

rUILFORD  Immanuel  Lutheran,  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  Greensboro  *1923 

Palmer  Memorial,  J.  H.  Brackett,  Sedalia  *1923 

Non- Sectarian 

Vhite: 

Asheville  Asheville  Country  Day  School,  Marshall  W.  Abell, 

789  Merrimon  Ave    

Asheville  School,  David  R.  Fall   1920 

Ben  Lippen  Boys'  School,  A.  C.  Fortosis   1944 

Mt.  Pisgah  Academy,  L.  C.  Strickland,  Candler   1946 

Plonk  School  of  Creative  Arts,  Laura  Plonk, 

1  Sunset  Parkway    

IALDWELL  Patterson  School  for  Boys,  G.  F.  Wiese,  Patterson   1938 

IENDERSON  Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys,  J.  Edgar  Singletary,  Hendersonville .  .*1920 

Charlotte  Burton  Institute,  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Bass,  120  A  East  Third  St   1946 


FEDERAL  SCHOOLS 


lute: 

UMBERLAND  Fort  Bragg  Schools,  C.  H.  Aderholdt,  Ft.  Bragg    

NSLOW  Camp  Lejeune  Schools,  W.  H.  Tuck,  Superintendent    

High,    Camp  Lejeune  *1946 

Elementary,  George  Ezzard,  Camp  Lejeune   1946 

idian : 

WAIN  Cherokee  Indian  School,  Samuel  P.  Hyatt,  Cherokee   1941 

STATE  SUPPORTED  SCHOOLS 

>unty  School,  Superintendent,  Principal  and  School  Address       Elementary  H.  S. 

lute : 

IpORE  Samarcand,  Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Supt.,  Frances  Dull, 

Eagle  Springs     

AKE  School  for  Blind,  E.  N.  Peeler,  Supt.,  T.  E.  Stough, 

Raleigh     *1923 

fegro: 

AKE  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf,  E.  N.  Peeler,  Supt., 

M.  H.  Crockett      

VOCATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
i     Public— White 

I      Name  Principal 
»|cational  Textile  School  Chris  E.  Folk,  Belmont 

•J   Non-Public— White 

Jin  C.  Campbell  Folk  School  George  Bidstrut,  Brasstown 

I  Inland  School  of  Handicrafts  Lucy   Morgan,  Penland 

1  J   Non-Public — Negro 

a  jroe  Eckers  Trade  School  Mrs.  Catherine  Bosier,  Director,  Raleigh 

^"Member  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  CENTERS 

tF*  Center,  Director  and  Address 

iurlington  Burlington  City  Schools,   ,  Burlington 

'U1'ham  Durham  City  Schools,  Harold  K.  Collins,  Durham 

oldsboro  Industrial  Education  Center,  Kenneth  Marshall,  Box  1259,  Goldsboro 

'  GjlLFORD  Guilford    Industrial    Education    Center,    Bruce   B.    Roberts,    Box  158, 

Jamestown 

Ijeaksville  Leaksville  -  Rockingham  County  Industrial  Education  Center,  Henry  I. 

Rolur,  Spray 

HANOVER  New  Hanover  High  School,  George  West,  Wilmington 

fuson  Wilson  City  Schools,  Salvatore  Del  Mastro,  Box  921,  Wilson 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  PERSONNEL 

Note :  County  units  are  printed  in  bold  face  capital  letters  ;  city  units  are  indicated  by 
black  face  capitals  and  lower  case.  A  dagger  (t)  indicates  the  administrative  unit  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  Southern  Association's  program  for  elementary  schools.  The  number  of 
teachers  and  principals  include  all  teachers  employed.  Under  "Year  Accredited"  the  year 
given  is  that  of  the  initial  year  of  continuous  accreditment.  This  list  shows  the  ratings  for 
the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1958.   All  schools  not  rated  are  classified  as  non-accredited 

and  hence  are  indicated  by  ruled  lines  (  )  in  the  "year  accredited"  columns.    Where  no 

elementary  or  high  school  is  operated  the  other  columns  are  indicated  by  leader  lines  (  ). 

In  the  case  of  high  schools  an  asterisk  (*)  denotes  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  For  Negro  schools  the  asterisk  (*)  indicates 
approval  by  the  Association. 


ALAMANCEf 

Board  of  Education:  H.  A.  Scott,  Chairman,  Haw  River,  R.  1 

H.  B.  Dixon,  Mebane;  Dr.  T.  E.  Powell,  Elon  College;  George  C.  Neal, 
Graham;  Claude  L.  Simpson,  Altamahaw,  R.  5. 

Superintendent:  Calvin  C.  Linnemann,  Box  267,  Graham  Phone  6-5026 

Express  Office:  Burlington. 
Supervisors:  White — D.  R.  Seelinger,  Graham 

Negro — Mrs.  Maude  H.  Ivey,  412  Avon  Ave.,  Burlington 
Attendance  Worker:   Helen  Coble,  Box  591,  Graham 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:   Oliver  Teer,  Graham 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

BLEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Alexander  Wilson,  G.  B.  Bobbins,  Graham,  R.  2     1924 

Altamahaw-Ossippee,  Horace  O.  Brannon,  Altamahaw   1951  *1924 

Eli  Whitney,  Holland  Manning,  Graham,  R.  2     1924 

Elon  College,  Kenneth  S.  Clem,  Elon  College     1926 

Elon  Elementary,  Mrs.  Betty  Bowman,  Elon  College      

E.  M.  Holt,  L.  M.  Adcock,  Burlington,  R.  1   1952  *1927 

Glencoe,  Mrs.  Allie  H.  Abercrombie,  Burlington,  R.  2      

Graham,  Winfred  H.  Ward,  Graham   1938   

Graham,  N.  G.  Bryan,  Graham     *1922 

Haw  River,  Elmo  S.  Allgood,  Haw  River   1939  1925 

Mebane,  E.  M.  Yoder,  Mebane   1951  *1925 

E.  M.  Yoder,  Donald  S.  Pennington,  Mebane   1954   

South  Elementary,  Mary  Allen  Robertson      

Pleasant  Grove,  E.  F.  Isley,  Burlington,  R.  3     1929 

Saxapahaw,  J.  F.  Roberts,  Snow  Camp   1951  ... 

Sylvan,  A.  M.  Primm,  Snow  Camp   1955  1925 

NEGRO: 

Clover  Garden,  Thomas  Basnight,  Box  372,  Graham     — 

Elon,  Mrs.  Leora  Trollinger,  Graham     — 

Graham,  R.  G.  Mitchell,  Box  391,  Graham     1937 

Green  Level,  Minetta  V.  Robinson,  Burlington,  R.  5     ... 

Mebane,  Dempsey  Pettway,  Jr.,  Mebane     — 

Pleasant  Grove,  J.  J.  Esbey,  Mebane,  R.  3     1934 

1    Rock  Creek,  Mrs.  Toyle  Albright  Long,  Snow  Camp,  R.  3     ... 

Melville,  T.  R.  Worth,  Haw  River,  R.  1     ... 

Burlington 

Board  of  Education:  Walter  M.  Williams,  Chairman,  Burlington 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Glenn;  Carlysle  Isley;  R.  Otis  Lackey;  Dr.  H.  V.  Murray;  D. ' 
Earl  Pardue;  T.  H.  Traynham 

Superintendent:  L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington  Phone  CA  6-9* 

Supervisors:  Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Strickland,  Burlington 
Harvey  R.  Newlin,  Burlington 
Special  Subjects:  Science  &  Audio-Visual:  Salvatore  A.  Festa,  Burlington 
Music:  Eva  A.  Wiseman,  Burlington 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Margaret  I.  Porter,  Burlington 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  R.  L.  Barham,  119  Carolina  Ave.,  Burlington 
Maintenance  Supervisor:  J.  P.  Lentz,  Burlington 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITS 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OP  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

231  78  TOTAL 

187  63  WHITE: 

41  5    Broad   Street,   Wayne  Taylor,   Burlington   1952   

13    Eastlawn,  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Fogleman,   Burlington   1957   
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10    Elmira,  Grace  Cheek,  Burlington   1952   

19    Fisher  Street,  Mary  G.  MacLeod,  Burlington   1938   

16    Forest  Hill,  J.  E.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Burlington   1938   

14    Glenhope,  R.  B.  Moffett,  Burlington   1951   

7    Glen  Raven,  Don  W.  Splawn,  Burlington   1947   

18    Grove  Park,  Jack  D.  Lawrie,  Burlington   1958   

28    Hillcrest,   Frank   A r wood,   Burlington   1956   

19    Maple  Avenue,  Tyree  S.  Lindley,  Burlington   1938   

  58  Walter  Williams,  L.  R.  Ridenhour,  Burlington   *1920 

2    (Trainable  Child  P.),  Mrs.  Margaret  Huffstetler,  Burlington  

44  15  NEGRO: 

3  15    Jordan  Sellars  Sr.  Hi,  Robert  M.  Earl,  Burlington     *1930 

41    J.  F.  Gunn  and 

Jordan  Sellars  Jr.  Hi,  R.  E.  Mclntyre,  Burlington   1948   

ALEXANDER 

Board  of  Education:  W.  S.  Patterson,  Chairman,  Stony  Point 

Bill  L.  Mauney,  Taylorsville;  Roy  Rogers,  Taylorsville;  Hal  Teague, 
Taylorsville,  R.  1;  Leslie  C.  Millsaps,  Hiddenite 

Superintendent:  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  Phone  2-3252 

Supervisor:  Nanie  B.  Hite,  Taylorsville 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Clerge  Wilson,  Taylorsville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  U.S. 

95  42  TOTAL 

86  36  WHITE: 

8    Bethlehem,  David  C.   Campbell,  Taylorsville   1954   

10    Ellendale,  Carl  Dagenhart,  Taylorsville   1958   

17  9    Hiddenite,  W.  W.  Stockman,  Hiddenite     1924 

10  7    Stony  Point,  Fred  W.  Lentz,  Stony  Point   1956  1924 

8    Sugar  Loaf,  Vernon  S.  Felton,  Taylorsville      

24  20    Taylorsville,  Dwight  L.  Isenhour,  Taylorsville    1922 

9    Wittenburg,  John  F.  Barker,  Taylorsville   1957   

9         6  NEGRO: 

9         6    Happy  Plains,  H.  G.  Rose,  Taylorsville     1938 

ALLEGHANY 

Board  of  Education:  Arthur  Gambill,  Chairman,  Sparta 

Louis  Mitchell,  Piney  Creek;  J.  Hort  Miller,  Laurel  Springs 

Superintendent:  Clyde   Fields,   Sparta  Phone  56 

Express  Office:  Galax,  Va. 

Supervisor:  Donna  Jones,  Sparta 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Paul  Miles,  Sparta 

Schooh: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

45  15  TOTAL 

43  15  WHITE: 

9    Glade  Creek,  David  Phipps,  Glade  Valley   1957   

4    Laurel  Springs,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moxley,  Laurel  Springs      

8  4    Piney  Creek,  Evelyn  Mitchell,  Sparta   1956  1923 

22  13    Sparta,  Ray  Walker,  Sparta   1955  1923 

2    NEGRO: 

2    Cherrylane,  J.  M.   Hickerson,  Sparta      

ANSON 

Board  of  Education:  B.  T.  McRae,  Chairman,  Peachland 

F.  A.  Huntley,  Wadesboro;  G.  K.  Martin,  Wadesboro,  R.  1;  W.  C.  Webb, 
Wadesboro,  R.  3;  J.  B.  Wall,  Lilesville 

Superintendent:  J.  O.  Bowman,  Wadesboro  Phone  MY  4-3313 

Supervisors:  White — None 

Negro — Lula  Summerville,  Box  425,  Wadesboro 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Mae  Ratliff,  Wadesboro 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Boyce  McLester,  Wadesboro 
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Schools: 


NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.  H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

93  48  TOTAL 

37  28  WHITE: 

7  5    Ansonville,  Marvin  G.  Miles,  Ansonville   1943  1925 

6  5    Burnsville,  S.  M.  Kale,  Marshville     1936 

11  7    Lilesville,  Arthur  C.  Summers,  Lilesville   1941  1925 

7  6    Peaehland,  J.  E.  Turner,  Peachland   1956  1956 

6  5    Polkton,  C.  D.  Moses,  Polkton     1924 

56  20  NEGRO: 

15  5    Ansonville,  J.  A.  Blount,  Ansonville     1938 

14  5    Deep  Creek,  Geo.  Williams,  Wadesboro,  Box  301      

15  5    Henry  Grove,  T.  W.  Bennett,  Lilesville,  Box  214     1939 

12  5    Polkton,  Reece  Sinclair,  Box  115,  Polkton   1955  1942 


Morven 

Board  of  Education:  V.  L.  Wall,  Chairman,  Morven 

W.  E.  Steagall;  Travis  Northcutt;  F.  L.  Huntley,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Lois 
Robinson 

Superintendent:  Joseph  H.  Wishon,  Morven  Phone  UL  1-333E 

Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

29  12  TOTAL 

8  6  WHITE: 

8  6    Morven,  Van  G.  Hinson,  Morven   1942  1924 

21  6  NEGRO: 

21  6    Morven,  J.  F.  McRae,  Morven     1942 

Wadesboro 

Board  of  Education:  Charles   L.   Little,   Chairman,   Wadesboro;   George  B.   Snuggs;   W.  H. 

Wheeler;  Charles  Shelton;  Kenneth  Horne;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Davis;  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Covington 

Superintendent:  W.  L.  Wildermuth,  Wadesboro  Phone  MY  4-4417 

Supervisors:  Negro — Same  as  county 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S, 

53  24  TOTAL 

32  17  WHITE: 

23    Central,  Charles  H.  Riddle,  Wadesboro   1956   

8  17    Wadesboro  H.  S.,  Benjamin  F.  Strickland,  Wadesboro   1956  1920 

1    Trainable   

23       10  NEGRO: 

23       10    Anson  County  Training,  Leo  M.  Massey,  Box  339,  Wadesboro    1930 

ASHE 

Board  of  Education:  Bradley  E.  Sturgill,  Chairman,  Grassy  Creek 

Arthur  Rose,  Glendale  Springs;  Oscar  Burgess,  West  Jefferson;  E.  C. 
Francis,  Lansing;  Clyde  Houck,  Todd;  R.  R.  Badger,  Jefferson 

Superintendent:  A.  B.  Hurt,  Jefferson  Phone  3321 

Express  Office:  West  Jefferson 

Supervisor:  Blanche  Pugh,  Jefferson 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  D.  P.  Waugh,  West  Jefferson 


Avery — Beaufort 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.  H.S.  NAME  OK  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

125  4  8  TOTAL 

123  47  WHITE: 

  14    Ashe  Central,  R.  O.  Jackson,  Jefferson   1958 

_   13    Beaver  Creek,  Paul  Bingham,  West  Jefferson   1954 

6    Elkland,  James  Houck,  Todd      

1    Flatwoods,  Mrs.  Vina  K.  Love,  Grayson      

9    Fleetwood,  Stewart  Scott,  West  Jefferson      

4    Glendale  Springs,  Ernest  Bare,  Glendale  Springs     

1    Graham,   Mrs.   Bina  Davis,  Husk      

8    Healing  Springs,   James  W.   Church,   Crumpler   1952   

3    Helton,  Alta  V.  Perkins,  Lansing      

19    Jefferson,  Robert  Woodie,  Jefferson   1958   

18  9    Lansing,  Frank  James,  Lansing                                                             1952  1927 

10    Nathan's  Creek,  Paul  A.  Perkins,  West  Jefferson      

20  6    Riverview,  Herbert  Graybeal,  Fig     1935 

1  5    Virginia-Carolina,  L.  K.  Halsey,  Grassy  Creek     1922 

19  _          West  Jefferson,  Robert  Davis,  West  Jefferson      

4    White  Oak,  Edgar  A.  Barr,  Lansing      

2  1  NEGRO : 

2  1    Bristol  Central,  John  C.  Miller,  Jefferson      


AVERY 

Board  of  Education:  J.  F.  Hampton,  Chairman,  Linville 

M.  S.  Wise,  Crossnore;  B.  S.  Dobbins,  Banner  Elk 

Superintendent:  W.  K.  Anderson,  Newland  Phone  REpublic  3-2191 

Express  Office:  Spruce  Pine 

Supervisors:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  B.  Shell,  Newland 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

88       37  TOTAL 
87       36  WHITE: 

10    Banner  Elk,  Zelzah  McCoury,  Newland,  R.  1   1952   


Beech  Mt.,  Newland  Johnson,  Minneapolis   1953   

16  Cranberry,  J.  T.  Tanner,  Elk  Park   1932 

18       13    Crossnore,  Dwight  A.  Fink,  Crossnore   1953  1922 

13    Elk  Park,  W.  R.  Fields,  Elk  Park   1951   

10  _          Minneapolis,  Horton  Cooper,  Minneapolis   1950   

17         7    Newland,  James  C.  Beasley,  Newland   1955  1953 

11    Riverside,  Robert  E.  Hobson,  Minneapolis   1956   

1        1  NEGRO: 

1         1    Toe  River,  Josephine  Avery,  Newland,  R.  1      


BEAUFORTf 

Board  of  Education:  Ralph  H.  Hodges,  Chairman,  Washington 

I.  H.  Hoell,  Washington;  John  C.  Broome,  Aurora;  Melvin  Mills,  Choco- 
winity;  Ernest  Slack,  Pinetown;  Bernard  Voliva,  Belhaven 


Superintendent:  W.  F.  Veasey,  Washington  Phone  WH  6-2591 

Supervisor:  Gray  Hodges,  Washington 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  M.  Harris,  Washington 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR,  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

128  71  TOTAL 

76  49  WHITE: 

11  8    Aurora,  W.  Kirby  Watson,  Aurora     1925 

15  13    Bath,  R.  B.  Forbes,  Bath   1939  1925 

19  10    Chocowinity,  W.  G.  Joyner,  Chocowinity   1939  1936 

12  9    John  A.  Wilkinson,  Gene  A.  Purvis,  Belhaven   1939  1922 

11  9    Pantego,  J.  A.  Windley,  Pantego   1951  1922 

8    Pinetown,  Fenner  S.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Pinetown   1951   
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52       22  NEGRO: 

14         7    Beaufort  County,  R.  S.  Cooper,  Pantego   ■    

14         7    John  A.  Wilkinson,  Richmond  P.  Carr,  Belhaven     1949 

7    Chocowinity,  Julia  B.  Moore  Smith,  Chocowinity      

17         8    S.  W.  Snowden,  S.  W.  Snowden,  Box  130,  Aurora      

Washington! 

Board  of  Education:  W.  B.  Carter,  Chairman,  Washington 

W.  J.  Dunn;  F.  C.  Kugler;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Mann;  Wilson  Leggett;  A.  B. 
Futrell;  Fred  L.  Adair;  Dr.  D.  T.  Tayloe;  Mrs.  D.  E.  Cratch 

Superintendent:  Edwin  A.  West,  Washington  Phone  WH  6-2557 

Supervisor:  Ada  L.  Jarvis,  Washington 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   U.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  U.S. 

106       45  TOTAL 
65       28  WHITE: 

11  28    Washington  High,  J.  T.  Kornegay,  Washington   1949  *1920 

8    Old  Ford,  S.  L.  Grist,  Jr.,  Washington   1940   

45    John  H.  Small,  L.  H.  Swindell,  Jr.,  Washington   1939   

1    All  Schools,    (Special  Education)  

41       17  NEGRO: 

12  17    P.  S.  Jones  High,  W.  M.  Daniels,  Jr.,  Washington    1926 

29    Washington  Elem.,  W.  H.  Beason,  109  W.  9th  St.,  Washington   1952   

BERTIE 

Board  of  Education:  George  W.  Capehart,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Windsor,  R.  2 

J.  B.  Powell,  Colerain;  Judson  Jilcott,  Roxobel;  Johnny  Walker,  Wind-i 
sor;  T.  S.  Speight,  Windsor 

Superintendent:  J.  L.  Dupree,  Windsor  Phone  PY  4-3173 

Supervisors:  White — Esther  E.  Martin,  Windsor 

Negro — Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Smallwood,  Windsor 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  F.  M.  Edwards,  Windsor 
School  Lunch  Sujiervisor:  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Goldstein,  Windsor 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELHM.  H.S.S 

166       71  TOTAL 
62       36  WHITE: 

5    Askewville,  Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Shaw,  Windsor     .. 

11  8    Aulander,  P.  T.  Jones,  Aulander   1940  192C 

8         6    Colerain,   Lee  R.  Hall,   Colerain   1950  1 

6  4    Mars  Hill,  W.  J.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Colerain     1945 

5  3    Merry  Hill,  James  P.  Love,  Merry  Hill     - 

16       10    Windsor,  W.  O.  Fields,  Windsor   1949  1925 

6    West  Bertie,  Hester  D.  Narron,  Roxobel   1953  .. 

5         5    West  Bertie,  A.  P.  Wiggs,  Lewiston   1951  1931 

104       35  NEGRO: 

2    Ashland,  Mrs.  Mattie  S.  Speller,  Windsor      

2    Aulander,  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Lassiter,  Aulander      

3    Carter  Bond,  William  S.  Bell,  Wndsor     ...... 

2    Cherrys,  Mrs.  Alberta  S.  Washington,  Colerain      

8    Colerain,   Zebedee  Raynor,  Colerain      

12  10    Charles  G.  White,  Theophilus  M.  Garriss,  Powellsville     193 

4    Indian  Woods,  Grady  G.  Rice,  Windsor   — — ■   

3    Kelford,  Brodie  L.  Boone,  Kelford..      

2    Kings,  Mrs.  Pollie  H.  Outlaw,  Windsor      

14         9    John  B.  Bond,  John  B.  Bond,  Jr.,  Lewiston      

5    Merry  Hill,  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Williams,  Windsor     

2    Merry  Meta,  Mrs.  Hazel  B.  Bazemore,  Windsor      

5    Pineywood  Chapel,  Waved  Ruffin,  Ahoskie      

1    Powells,  Mrs.  Evelena  E.  Raynor,  Lewiston      

2    Red  Hill,  Mrs.  Zetella  Watson,  Windsor   - —   

2    Rock  Hill,  Mrs.  Mabel  P.  Wynn,  Windsor     

1    Rogers,  Cora  A.  Boone,  Colerain      

6    Roxobel,  George  G.  Moore,  Roxobel      

2  „          Sams  Chapel,  Mrs.  Emeline  C.  Carter,  Windsor     
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Spring  Hill,  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Bazemore,  Lewiston   — — -   

2    St.  Luke,  Jas.  T.  Mountain,  Windsor     

1    Weeping-  Mary,  Mrs.  Rosa  Thompson,  Lewiston      

3    Woolard,  William  D.  Lassiter,  Windsor      

17       Id    W.  S.  Etheridge,  John  Whitted  Bond,  Windsor     1931 

1    Wynns  Grove,  Mrs.  Lucille  W.  Watford,  Colerain      


BLADEN 

Board  of  Education:  H.  L.  Kendal,  Chairman,  Elizabethtown 

R.   C.   Bridger,   Bladenboro;   G.   Sloan  Council,  White  Oak;   James  C. 

Green,  Clarkton;  J.  E.  Henry,  Kelly 

Superintendent:  D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  Phone  UN  2-3070 

Supervisors:  White — Clifton  E.  Crawford,  Elizabethtown 

Negro — Mrs.  Mary  Barnes  Smith,  Elizabethtown 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Freda  H.  Gibbons,  Elizabethtown 
Ch  U  f  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  S.  Allen,  Elizabethtown 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Bladenboro,  J.  W.  Black,  Bladenboro                                                   1943  1921 

Clarkton,  W.  R.  Latham,  Clarkton                                                       1954  1920 

Dublin,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Dublin      

Elizabethtown,  Bruce  H.  Hill,  Elizabethtown                                        1947  1920 

Hickory  Grove,  J.  C.  Lamm,  Garland      

Kelly,  Leroy  H.  Gardner,  Kelly     

Tar  Heel,  Thurston  Little,  Tar  Heel    1935 

White  Oak,  C.  P.  Ashley,  White  Oak     1920 

NEGRO: 

Baltimore,  George  C.  Abraham,  Council,  R.  1      

Bladen  Central,  Charles  U.  Deberry,  Elizabethtown     *1931 

Booker  T.  Washington,  C.  J.  Barber,  Clarkton    1936 

East  Arcardia,  W.  R.  Davis,  Acme,  R     1940 

Mt.  Olive,  J.  F.  Andrews,  Elizabethtown     

Natmore,  J.  F.  McLaurin,  Kelly,  R      

New  Light,  E.  T.  Simpson,  White  Oak,  R      

Plain  View,  Houston  M.  Evans,  Tar  Heel,  R.  1      

Porterville,  Mary  M.  Watson,  Clarkton,  R.  2      

Spaulding-Monroe,  John  F.  E.  Normile,  Bladenboro    1957 

BRUNSWICK 

iBoard  oj  Education:  C.  Y.  Coleman,  Chairman,  Ash 

Dr.  M.  H.   Rourk,  Shallotte;  Roy  G.  Sellers,  Winnabow;  Thomas  St. 

George,  Southport;  Mac  F.  Jones,  Leland 

^Superintendent:  J.  G.  Long,  Southport  Phone  GL  7-2691 

Super-visor:  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Long,  Southport 
^Attendance  Worker:  None 

thief  Bus  Mechanic:  Herman  Love,  Shallotte 
'chools: 

0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

132  11  TOTAL 

76  31  WHITE: 

11  5    Bolivia,  H.  Eugene  Nance,  Bolivia     1930 

13  5    Leland,  W.  H.  West,  Leland     1927 

27  31    Shallotte,  A.  A.  White,  Shallotte   1952  1930 

11  4    Southport,  Thomas  C.  Webb,  Southport   1940  1923 

14  6    Waccamaw,  Richard  Singletary,  Ash     1930 

56  20  NEGRO: 

11  6    Brunswick  Training,  A.  C.  Caviness,  Southport     1929 

6    Cedar  Grove,  H.  B.  Greene,  Supply      

19  6    Lincoln,  James  F.  Clemmons,  Leland      

5    Longwood,  Jonathan  Hankins,  Longwood      

3    -          Piney  Grove,  E.  A.  Armstrong,  Bolivia      

12  8    Union,  D.  E.  Dicks,  Shallotte      


ELEM. 

H.S. 

212 

86 

113 

47 

41 

16 

13 

8 

8 

25 

33 

8 
4 

8 

5 

6 

99 

39 

7 

30 

16 

20 

9 

9 

9 

3 
4 

5 

8 

4 

9 

5 

BUNCOMBE 

foard  of  Education:  J.  G.  Northcott,  Chairman,  Black  Mountain 

Charles  C.  Bell,  Asheville;  J.  G.  Roberts,  Alexander;  J.  M.  Cauble,  Ashe- 

ville;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Pollock,  Jr.,  Asheville 
pcperinUmdent:  T.  C.  Roberson,  Box  7557,  Asheville  Phone  AL  2-9971 
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Business  Manager:  Hal  Weir,  Asheville 

Supervisors:  White — R.  A.   Tomberlin,   Asheville;   L.   P.   Miller,   Asheville;   Ann  Sherwood, 
Asheville;  Helen  Wells,  Asheville 
Negro — Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  Asheville 
Attendance  Worker:  Carl  Conley,  Asheville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  C.  P.  Stirewalt,  Asheville 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Woodard,  Box  7557,  Asheville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

429      180  TOTAL 
414      180  WHITE: 

1  -          Anderson,  Mrs.  Flossie  W.  Emory,  Stocksville      

14    Barnardsville,   S.   O.   Wilde,   Barnardsville   1954   

21       13    Biltmore,  Wm.  W.  Estes,  Biltmore                                                        1941  1920 

14    Black  Mountain  Pri.,  L.  T.  Keever   1957   

18    Black  Mountain  Gram.,  Guy  Burchfiel,  Black  Mountain   1958   

28    Candler,  E.  E.  Crawford,  Candler   1941   

2    Eliada,  Lawrence  M.  Bushnell,  Asheville,  R.  4      

12    Emma,  Randall  Duckett,  Asheville,  R.  4,  Box  97   1958   

  35    Enka,  Hugh  M.  Tomberlin,  Enka   1956 

  28    Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Robert  L.  McElrath,  Asheville,  R.  4    1956 

18    Fairview,  Herman  C.  Morgan,  Fairview   1956   

13    Flat  Creek,  Bruce  M.  Tomberlin,  Weaverville,  R.  2   1939   

8    French  Broad,  Frank  B.  Mann,  Alexander      

24    Haw  Creek,  J.  M.  Plemmons,  Tunnel  Rd.,  Asheville   1953   

10    Johnston,  Carroll  R.  Sorrell,  220  Johnson  Blvd.,  Asheville   1943   

17        10    Leicester,  J.  J.  Edwards,  Leicester                                                         1943  1925 

  30    North  Buncombe,  Wm.  E.  Reeves,  Weaverville   1955 

23    Oakley,  M.  L.  Nesbitt,  Biltmore   1945   

  30    Chas.  D.  Owen,  N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain   1955 

12    Pisgah,  Geter  C.  Robinson,  Candler,  R.  1   1955   

8    Red   Oak,    Edwin   McDevitt,   Alexander   1950   

22    A.  C.  Reynolds,  Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Asheville,  R.  6   1956 

34    Sand  Hill,  C.  C.  Marr,  154  Sand  Hill  Sch.  Rd.,  Asheville   1951   

4    Sandy  Mush,  Robert  L.  Young,  Leicester,  R.  2      

32    Swannanoa,  Ralph  L.  Smith,  Swannanoa   1949   

28       12    Valley  Springs,  L.  Guy  Ensley,  Sky  land                                                1939  1927 

8    Venable,  F.  A.  Brigman,  Asheville,  R.  3   1957   

27    Weaverville,    Clark    Pennell,    Weaverville   1943   

17    West  Buncombe,  Ed  Roberson,  Asheville,  R.  4   1957   

21    Woodfin,  Guy  Bentley,  Asheville,  R.  1   1958  _  

15    NEGRO: 

5    Carver,  Charles  U.  James,  Black  Mountain      

10    Shiloh,  J.  C.  Daniels,  Biltmore   ■    


Ashevillef 

Board  of  Education:  Charles  G.  Tenant,  Chairman,  Asheville 

Beaman  L.  Pinner;  Mrs.  Don  R.  Printz;  Louis  Lipinsky,  Jr.;  Traynham 
Houston 

Superintendent:  E.  C.  Funderburk,  Asheville  Phone  AL  3-055' 

Administrative  Assistant:  O.  L.  Norment,  Asheville 
Business  Manager:  S.  M.  Connor,  Asheville 
Supervisors:  White — Jennie  O.  Creasman,  Asheville 
Negro — Same  as  county 
Special  Subjects:  Audio- Visual:  Sim  O.  Wilde,  Jr.,  Asheville 
Libraries:  Mrs.  Gladys  G.  Ingle,  Asheville 
Music:  Mrs.  Frances  R.  Martin,  Asheville 
Attendance  Worker:  Lillian  Britt,  Asheville 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Christine  Herring,  T-13  Beverly  Apts.,  Asheville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H, 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Lee  H.  Edwards,  W.  P.  Griffin,  Asheville   J 

David  Millard,  G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville   1939  19.' 

Hall  Fletcher,  Floyd  M.  Woody,  Jr.,  Asheville   1939  195') 

Aycock,   James  W.   Owen,   Asheville   1940 

Carson,  Woodrow  C.  Ramsey,  Asheville   1946 

Claxton,    T.    L.    McConnell,    Asheville   1952 

Grace,  Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville   1941 

Newton,  O.  S.  Clark,  Asheville   1939 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

257 

100 

189 

74 

55 

27 

11 

17 

8 

23 

4 

22 

20 

12 

21 

13 

! 
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23    Vance,   H.  W.  Haden,  Asheville   1951 

7    (Not  assigned)  


68  26  NEGRO: 

4    Burton  St.,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Jones,  Asheville      

29    Hill  St.,  Mrs.  Rita  H.  Lee,  Asheville   1946   

22    Livingston  St.,  Albert  S.  Reynolds,  Asheville   1958   

12   Mountain  St.,  Joe  Roach,  Asheville   1945   

26    Stephens-Lee,  Joseph  E.  Belton,  Asheville  *1925 

1    (Not  assigned)  


BURKE 

Board  of  Education:  L.  H.  McNeely,  Chairman,  Morganton 

Geo.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Valdese;  Perry  Abernethy,  Hildebran;  Warlick 
P.  Avery,  Morganton,  R.  5;  Johnny  E.  Hildebrand,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  R.  L.  Patton,  Box  85,  Morganton  Phone  HE  7-5601 

Supervisors:  H.  T.  Connor,  Box  85,  Morganton 

Mrs.  Helen  F.  McNeely,  Box  85,  Morganton 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Butler,  Box  85,  Morganton 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Zennie  Cox,  Morganton 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

196       73  TOTAL 
186        73  WHITE: 

9    Chesterfield,  Henry  E.  Clontz,  Morganton,  R.  3   1951 


16  14    Drexel,  H.  L.  Hallyburton,  Drexel   1942  1937 

10    Drexel  Primary,  Frances  M.  Hoffman,  Drexel   1958   

12  ...        Rutherford  College,  C.  R.  Stroupe,  Rutherford  College   1941   

15  7    George  Hildebran,  Evan  A.  Rhoney,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1     1939 

19  16    Hildebran  High,  V.  M.  McNeely,  Hildebran   1958  1937 

13    Hildebran  Primary,  Mrs.  Glossie  P.  Laughridge,  Hildebran   1958   

15    Icard,  R.  L.  Patton,  Jr.,  Icard   1943   

3    Jonas  Ridge,  J.  M.  Smith,  Jonas  Ridge      

13    Mull,  C.  N.  Young,  Morganton,  R.  4   1953   

15  8    Oak  Hill,  William  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  Morganton,  R.  2   1943  1950 

5    Pilot  Mt.,  L.  A.  Horton,  Morganton,  R.  1      

13  11    Salem,  H.  D.  Moretz,  Morganton,  R.  6,  Box  101A   1958  1950 

3  17    Valdese  High,  John  L.  Johnson,  Valdese   1952  1926 

25    Valdese    Elementary,  G.  D.  Wilson,  Valdese   1952   

10    NEGRO: 

3    Corpening,  Joseph  Kennedy,  Morganton      

2    Drexel,  Dellie  Berry,  Drexel    ■   

5    Willow  Tree,  Frankie  M.  Carson,  Morganton      


jGlen  Alpine 


\Board  of  Education:  N.  O.  Pitts,  Chairman,  Glen  Alpine;  J.  B.  Melton;  Dr.  C.  L.  Walton; 
H.  F.  Bobbitt;  Mrs.  C.  V.  Lael 

^Superintendent:  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine  Phone  HE  7-5186 

•jSupervisor:  None 

[Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Claudia  H.  Greenlee,  Glen  Alpine 
(Schools: 

!nO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 


36 

13 

32 

13 

13 

32 

4 

4 

Glen  Alpine  Elem.,  E.  C.  Whitener,  Glen  Alpine   1958 

NEGRO: 

4    McAlpine,  J.  A.  Arnold,  Morganton    


Morganton 

L 


oard  of  Education:  J.  O.  Barbour,  Chairman,  Morganton 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Phifer,  Jr.;  Mrs.  C.  P.  Reinhardt;  Mrs.  Paul  Cash;  Nathan 
Cooper;  Claude  P.  Russell;  Ted  R.  Bost;  Charles  Carey;  Frank  L.  Bowers 

uperintendent:  Maston  S.  Parham,  Morganton  Phone  HE  7-3571 

upervisor:  O.  R.  Peterson,  Morganton 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Ervin,  Morganton 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

64       32  TOTAL 
53       23  WHITE: 

19    Central,  C.  E.  Shankle,  Morganton   1939   


17    Hillcrest,  L.  H.  Galloway,  Morganton   195  S   

17    Junior  High,  E.  C.  Denton,  Morganton   1951   

23    Morganton  Senior  High,  F.  C.  Schiebout,  Morganton   *1923 

11         9  NEGRO: 

11    Mountain  View,  J.  S.  Singleton,  Jr.,  Morganton      

9    Olive  Hill,  J.  V.  Morris,  Box  238,  Morganton   1930 


CABARRUSf 

Board  of  Education:  Boyd  Biggers,  Chairman,  21  Washington  Lane,  Concord 

H.  E.  Cline,  Concord;  R.  L.  Hartsell,  Concord;  A.  H.  Harris,  Concord; 
A.  W.  Kelly,  Kannapolis 

Superintendent:  C.  A.  Furr,  Box  867,  Concord  Phone  ST  2-6313 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Mittie  H.  Caldwell,  Concord 
Negro — Ralston  M.  Kelley,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Attendance  Worker:  Mary  B.  Haigh,  Concord 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  T.  H.  Furr,  Concord 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

A.  T.  Allen,  Richard  E.  Swaringen,  Concord,  R.  1      

Bethel,  S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1   1939  1928 

Harrisburg,  R.  M.  Peele,  Harrisburg   1939  1928 

Hartsell,  Frank  L.  Austin,  Concord,  R.  9   1942  1932 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

180 

71 

154 

71 

6 

12 

9 

21 

10 

22 

10 

4 

2 

25 

14 

18 

10 

11 

33 

18 

26 

26 

Midland,  S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1      

Mt.  Pleasant,  Luther  A.  Adams,  Mt.  Pleasant   1951  *1928 

Odell,  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Concord,  R.  2   1939  1930 

11    Royal  Oaks,  Robert  F.  Weaver,  Kannapolis,  R.  2,  Box  525   1950   

Winecoff,  H.  L.  Hart,  Concord,  R.  8   1940  *1928 

NEGRO: 

Shankletown,  F.  D.  Duncan,  Kannapolis,  824  E.  "E"  St   1950   


Concordf 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  G.  L.  Lang,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Concord 

Mrs.  Ponza  F.  Armfield;  Albert  S.  Lentz;  Arthur  W.  Thomas,  Jr.;  D.  B. 
Austell;  Mrs.  Mildred  Morgan;  George  Lambert 

Superintendent:  W.  W.  Hartsell,  Concord  Phone  ST  2-5814 

Supervisors:  White — Sarah  E.  Walker,  Concord 
Negro — Same  as  county 

Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

94  42  TOTAL 

72  25  WHITE: 

8    Beverly  Hills,  Joseph  N.  Fries,  Concord   1956   

7  25    Concord  High,  Ralph  A.  Glenn,  Concord                                              1945  *1920 

25    Coltrane-Webb,  John  F.  Mclnnis,  Concord   1938   

20    Long,  Frank  H.  Braswell,  Concord   1941   

12    ._         R.  Brown  McAllister,  Wm.  M.  Irvin,  Concord    

22       17  NEGRO: 

22       17    Logan,  C.  C.  Griffin,  Concord   1940  1930 

Kannapolis  f 

Board  of  Education:  F.  L.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Kannapolis 

Joe  C.  Ridenhour;  S.  B.  Stroup,  Jr.;  R.  M.  Efird;  W.  W.  Bonds 

Superintendent:  W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis  Phone  2-9601 

Business  Manager:  Miss  Ruth  G.  Phillips,  Kannapolis 
Supervisor:  White — Dale  C.  Norris,  Kannapolis 
Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 
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Sch  ools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

A.  L.  Brown,  Fred  O.  Drummond,  Kannapolis   *1924 

Junior,  Lester  W.  McCarn,  Kannapolis                                                   1952  1924 

Aycock,   Ned  G.   Robinette,   Kannapolis   1941   

Centerview,   J.   H.   Nash,   Kannapolis   1952   

Jackson  Park,  J.  S.  Oehler,  Kannapolis   1952   

Mclver,  Conrad  R.  Cowan,  Kannapolis   1930   

McKnight,  Mrs.  Roberta  B.  Johnston,  Kannapolis   1952   


141 

50 

121 

42 

29 

13 

13 

19 

25 

21 

7 

8 

21 

20 

8 

20 

8 

NEGRO: 

Geo.  W.  Carver,  W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis     *1938 


CALDWELL 

Board  of  Education:  George  Boutwell,  Chairman,  Lenoir 

Davis  Tuttle,  Lenoir,  R.  3;  John  Frazier,  Lenoir,  R.  1;  Maynard  Teague, 
Lenoir,  R.  2;  Clarence  Sherrill,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  Phone  PLaza  4-6479 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Jewell  Greer,  Lenoir 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Grady  E.  Tester,  Lenoir 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

249        91  TOTAL 

238       91  WHITE: 

13    Baton,   John  L.  McCurry,  Lenoir      

15         5    Collettsville,  C.  W.  Porter,  Colletsville    1928 

9   Dudley  Shoals,  George  S.  Kirby,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1      

28  14    Gamewell,  M.  R.  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  7     1944 

6    Grace  Chapel,  Ray  Hilton,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1      

  17    Granite  Falls  High,   Richard   Starnes,  Granite  Falls   1923 

15    Granite  Falls,  Grd.  1-5,  L.  E.  Cagle,  Granite  Falls   1953   

11    Granite  Falls,  Grd.  6-8,  L.  E.  Cagle,  Granite  Falls   1953   

20       11    Happy  Valley,  Charles  A.  Parlier,  Patterson    1934 

Hudson  District,  Eugene  M.  White,  Hudson 

  28       Hudson  High,  Clarence  H.  Lathan,  Hudson   1927 

30    Hudson  Elem.  &  Jr.  Hi.,  Roy  Coffey,  Hudson   1952   

11  7    Kings  Creek,  J.  M.  Laxton,  Kings  Creek  Sta.,  Lenoir                         1954  1928 

12    Lower  Creek,  P.  C.  Keener,  Lenoir,  R.  2   1954   

8         9    Oak  Hill,  C.  C.  Huskins,  Lenoir,  R.  2                                                   1952  1923 

7    Rhodhiss,   James   L.   Barnett,   Rhodhiss   1952   

10    Saw  Mills,  Ray  Knight,  Granite  Falls,  R.  2   1958   

14    Valmead,    Cecil    Harmon,    Lenoir   1958   

29    Whitnel,  Grady  N.  Kincaid,  Lenoir   1958   

11    NEGRO: 

11    District  #9,  Vester  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  3      

Lenoir 

Board  of  Education:  T.  Glen  Miller,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Lenoir 

C.  E.  Beach;  J.  B.  Houston,  Jr.;  G.  T.  Crowell;  Dr.  D.  W.  Lackey;  Mrs. 

B.  S.  Troutman;  W.  J.  Spainhour 

Superintendent:  J.  G.  Hagaman,  Lenoir  Phone  PLaza  4-9421 

Supervisors:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  George  Greer,  Lenoir 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

61       32  TOTAL 
48       22  WHITE: 

16    Davenport,  J.  V.  Mills,  Lenoir   1954   


17    East  Harper,  W.  M.  Frazier,  Jr.,  Lenoir   1958   

22    Lenoir,  Henry  C.  McFadyen,  Lenoir   1952  *1920 

15    West  Lenoir,  L.  B.  Robinson,  Lenoir   1952   

13       10  NEGRO: 

10       10    Freedman,  M.  L.  DeVane,  Lenoir    1937 

3    West  End,  lone  Carson,  Lenoir      
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CAMDENf 

Board  of  Education:  W.  F.  Williams,  Chairman,  South  Mills 

C.  H.  Lamb,  Camden;  G.  L.  Sawyer,  Shiloh 

Superintendent:  N.  W.  Shelton,  Camden   Phone  Elizabeth  City  6687 

Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Charlie  Smithson,  Camden 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

34  16  TOTAL 

18  10  WHITE: 

14  10    Camden  County,  D.  B.  Burgess,  Camden   1958  1953 

4    South  Mills,  Mrs.  Ounice  Riddick,  South  Mills      

16         6  NEGRO: 

5    Rosenwald,  E.  E.  Morgan,  South  Mills      

11  6    Marion  Anderson,  W.  C.  Witherspoon,  Belcross     1954 

CARTERETf 

Board  of  Education:  R.  W.  Safrit,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Beaufort 

Theodore  B.  Smith,  Davis;  W.  B.  Allen,  Newport;  Geo.  R.  Wallace,  More- 
head  City;  Dennis  Mason,  Atlantic 

Superintendent:  H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort  Phone  2-3501 

Supervisors:  White — Fred  G.  Lewis,  1508  Evans  St.,  Morehead  City 

Negro — Same  as  Onslow  County 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Meehanic:  L.  L.  Hall,  Beaufort 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

151  58  TOTAL 

125  46  WHITE: 

10  5    Atlantic,  Jack  W.  Johnson,  Atlantic   1952  1924 

30  11    Beaufort,  B.  E.  Tarkington,  Beaufort   1951  1926 

21    Camp  Glenn,  R.  W.  Davis,  Morehead  City   1955   

8    Harkers  Island,  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Wade,  Davis      

25  16    Morehead  City,  T.  L.  Lee,  Morehead  City   1952  *1922 

19  7    Newport,  E.  B.  Comer,  Newport   1939  1928 

12  7    Smyrna,  Stewart  M.  Daniels,  Smyrna   1951  1921 

26  12  NEGRO: 

13  8    Queen  St.,  L.  R.  Johnson,  Beaufort     192t 

10  4    W.  S.  King,  S.  R.  McLendon,  Morehead  City     1958 

3    Stella,  Luther  Birt  Tillery,  Stella      

CASWELLf 

Board  of  Education:  C.  N.  Barker,  Chairman,  R.  1,  Milton 

N.  L.  Oliver,  Yancey ville,  R.  1;  J.  A.  Hodges,  Yancey ville,  R.  1;  J.  C. 

Wilkinson,  Prospect  Hill,  R.  1;  E.  J.  Smith,  Yanceyville 

Superintendent:  Thomas  H.  Whitley,  Yanceyville  Phone  OW  4-2271 

Express  Office:  Danville,  Va. 
Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Dorothy  Y.  Zimmerman,  Yanceyville 

Negro — Mrs.  Theresa  C.  Beam,  Yanceyville 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Sue  Smith,  Yanceyville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Otho  Hicks,  Yanceyville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

138  56  TOTAL 

62  33  WHITE: 

7  8    Anderson,  M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Burlington,  R.  3     1935 

14  11    Bartlett  Yancey,  W.  E.  Niven,  Yanceyville     1925 

4    Cherry  Grove,  B.  T.  Ross,  Reidsville,  R.  1      

6  9    Cobb  Memorial,  Julius  Lee  Clayton,  Puffin,  R.  1    1930 

5    Solomon  Lea,  Gerald  W.  Bray,  Leasburg      

6    Murphy,  Blaney  E.  Lee,  Milton,  R.  1     

7    Pelham,  Walter  E.  Kerr,  Pelham   1954   

6  5    Prospect  Hill,  George  S.  Taylor,  Prospect  Hill    1931 

7    Providence,  Harry  Lemmond,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4     


Catawba — Hickory 
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76  23  NEGRO: 

13    Highrock,  Jerome  E.  Branche,  Blanch,  R.  1      

13    Jones,  Joseph  C.  Duncan,  Pelham,  R.  1      

13    New  Dotmond,  Jefferson  R.  Snipe,  Milton      

15    Stony  Creek,  Eart  T.  Artis,  Reidsville,  R.  1      

11    Sweet  Gum,  Joseph  A.  Ancrum,  Mebane,  Rt.  3,  Box  48      

11  23    Caswell  Co.  Training,  N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville     *1934 


CATAWBA 

Board  of  Education:  Locke  Lowrance,  Chairman,  Newton 

A.  C.  Henderson,  Hickory;  C.  M.  Barringer,  Conover;  Robert  L.  Boggs, 
Catawba;  J.  C.  Howard,  Sherrills  Ford 

Superintendent:  H.  M.  Arndt,  Newton  Phone  IN  4-1142 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Mary  T.  Brown,  Newton;  A.  T.  Spurlock,  Box  506,  Hickory 
Negro — Herbert  W.  Thompson,  Catawba 
Special  Subjects — Libraries:  Lottie  E.  Hood,  Vale,  R.  1 
Guidance:  C.  H.  Tuttle,  Hickory 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  H.  G.  McKay,  Newton,  R.  1 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  T.  A.  Bandy,  Newton 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

192  83  TOTAL 

173  77  WHITE: 

  15    Bandys,  W.  L.  Guy,  Catawba,  R.  2   1955 

11    Banoak,  Jack  G.  Gabriel,  Vale,  R.  3      

24    Balls  Creek,  R.  E.  Sigmon,  Newton,  R.  2   1951   

7    Blackburn,  O.  A.  Buff,  Newton,  R.  1   1956   

  14    Bunker  Hill,  H.  M.  Young,  Claremont,  R.  1   1955 

9    Catawba,  Donald  D.  Abernethy,  Catawba     

9    Claremont,  Everette  M.  Propst,   Claremont   1949   

  16    Fred  T.  Foard,  O.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1   1954 

  12    Maiden  High,  H.  S.  Shepherd,  Maiden   1924 

20    Maiden  Elem.,  Paul  N.  Sowell,  Maiden   1956   

11    Mt.  View,  Charles  J.  Bost,  Hickory,  R,  1     

14    Oxford,  Joe  T.  Johnson,  Claremont,  R,  1   1957   

11    Sherrills  Ford,  T.  M.  Lutz,  Sherrills  Ford   1951   

14    Startown,  Edgar  R.  Robinson,  Newton,  R.  1   1956   

27  20    St.  Stephens,  W.  A.  Murray,  Hickory,  R.  2     1935 

16    Sweetwater,  W.  Max  Sigmon,  2110  Main  Ave.,  S.E.,  Hickory   1956   

19  6  NEGRO: 

8  6    Catawba  Rosenwald,  Herbert  W.  Thompson,  Catawba    1940 

7    Rhoneys,  R.  L.  Vinson,  Newton      

4    Maiden  Rosenwald,  A.  L.  Tutt,  Maiden      

Hickory, 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Walter  T.  Nau,  Chairman,  Hickory 

Clarence  G.  Howard;  Everett  M.  Eckard;  E.  M.  Fennell;  Theodore  R. 

Brewer;  Charles  H.  Grove;  J.  Marvin  Clay 

Superintendent:  W.  M.  Jenkins,  Hickory  Phone  DI  5-7181 

Business  Manager:  Harold  E.  Hewitt,  Hickory 
Supervisor:  Mrs.  J.  E.  Kuhn,  Hickory 

Special  Subjects — Music:  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Troutman,  Hickory 

Library:  Elizabeth  A.  Council,  Hickory 
Attendance  Worker:  Frances  Lentz,  Hickory 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Brookford,  John  Frank  Crawford,   Hickory   1949   

Claremont,  W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory  *1929 

Grandview  Jr.,  Joe  C.  White,  Hickory     

Green  Park,  Jack  C.  Ketner,  Hickory   1954   

College  Park  Jr.,  Howard  E.  Reinhardt,  Hickory   1953  1953 

Highland,  Howard  B.  Abernethy,  Hickory   1953   

Ken  worth,  William  G.  Norris,  Hickory   1953   

Longview,  Mrs.  Ruie  Walker,  Hickory   1946   

Oakwood,  John  M.  Guy,  Hickory   1952   

Viewmont,  Cloyd  A.  Hager,  Hickory   1951   

Westmont,  Stoye  E.  Starnes,  Hickory   1948  „  

NEGRO: 

Ridgeview,  Taft  H.  Broome,  Hickory   1958  1928 
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Newton-Conover 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  L.  M.  Caldwell,  Chairman,  Newton 

W.  Terrell  Webster,  Jr.;  Dr.  Borden  C.  Drum;  J.  Robert  Huitt;  James 

S.  Crouch;  Dr.  S.  H.  Isenhower 

Superintendent:  R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  Phone  IN  4-3191  I 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Morrow,  Newton 

Special  Subjects:  Music — Eugenia  G.  Booth,  Newton 
Attendance  Worker:  Simon  Burgess,  Newton 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YB.  ACCREDITED n 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

66  28  TOTAL 

56  21  WHITE: 

16    Conover  Grammar,  W.  A.  Gore,  Jr.,  Conover   1939 

  21  Newton-Conover,  R.  L.  Rhyne,  Newton   *192:^. 

22    Newton  Elem.,  F.  L.  Barkley,  Newton   1939  . 

7    South  Newton,  H.  I.  Setzer,  Jr.,  Newton    

11    Thornton,   E.  J.  Gomedela,  Newton   1952 

10  7  NEGRO: 

10  7  Central,  Phairlever  Pearson,  Newton   1955    193  J 

CHATHAM 

Board  of  Education:  Lewis  Norwood,  Chairman,  Pittsboro,  R.  1 

K.  G.  Clapp,  Siler  City;  Zeb  S.  Harrington,  Merry  Oaks;  James  L.  Gril  f 

fin,  Pittsboro;  W.  C.  Brewer,  Sr.,  Bennett 

Superintendent:  J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  Phone  KI  2-322 

Supervisors:  White — Burdine  Womble,  Siler  City 

Negro — Mrs.  Delois  E.  Washington,  Siler  City 
Attendance  Worker:  Katherine  Palmer,  Gulf 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Jim  Stroud,  Pittsboro 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YB.  ACCREDIT]  0 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H. 

170  69  TOTAL 

106  46  WHITE: 

5    Bells,  W.  M.  McCauley,  Apex,  R.  3     

10  4    Bennett,  Wayne  E.  Phillips,  Bennett   1956  19: 

12    Bonlee,  W.  D.  Wilson,  Bonlee   1961   

  10    Central,  R.  L.  Billings,  Bear  Creek  ._  — 

10    Goldston,  Carter  I.  Pike,  Goldston    .... 

7    Henry  Siler,  R.  C.  Dorsett,  Siler  City    .... 

  13    Jordan-Matthews,  R.  M.  Durham,  Siler  City   19  (; 

7  4    Moncure,  R.  L.  Kidd,  Moncure     19 

22  11    Pittsboro,  L.  M.  Presnell,  Jr.,  Pittsboro   1956  1» 

25    Paul  Braxton  Elem.,  Paul  Braxton,  Siler  City   1940  .... 

8  4    Silk  Hope,  Fred  H.  Poston,  Jr.,  Siler  City,  R.  3    ltt  » 

64  23  NEGRO: 

23  8  Chatham,  Ernest  S.  Ramsey,  Siler  City     19  W« 

12  5  J.  S.  Waters,  W.  A.  McLaughlin,  Goldston     15  5} 

29  10  Horton,  I.  E.  Taylor,  Pittsboro     l£,s 

CHEROKEE 

Board  of  Education:  Noah  Hembree,  Chairman,  Murphy 

Andrew  J.  Barton,  Murphy,  R.  1;  Lewis  King,  Murphy;  Allen  Brenc  « 
Turtletown,  Tenn.,  R.  1;  C.  C.  Hemphill,  Brasstown 

Superintendent:  Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy  Phone  VE  7-2' 5 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Maggie  Belle  K.  Pinson,  Murphy 
Negro — None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Fred  Arrowood,  Murphy 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YB.  ACCREDI  f 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM. 

51         8  TOTAL 
51        8  WHITE: 

13         8    Hiawassee  Dam,  Harest  E.  King,  Hiawassee  Dam    


8    Martin's  Creek,  R.  C.  Pipes,  Murphy,  R.  2. 

6    Peachtree,  Clarence  Hendrix,  Murphy,  R. 

12    Ranger,  Douglas  H.  Smith,  Culberson.... 


Andrews — Chowan 
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4  _         Unaka,  Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Chambers,  Unaka   ■  ■   

6    White  Church,  Mrs.  Addilee  B.  Brown,  Grandview   1956   

2    Wolf  Creek,  Mrs.  Mattie  Lou  M.  Penland,  Culberson,  R.  2      

NEGRO: 
(None) 

Andrews 

Board  of  Education:  W.  C.  Hogan,  Chairman,  Andrews;  Carol  Brown;  Dr.  C.  O.  Van  Gorder; 
W.  P.  Walker;  Grady  Farmer;  Bruce  Lunsford 

Superintendent:  J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews  Phone  94-J 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Constance  West,  Andrews 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

30  12  TOTAL 

29  12  WHITE: 

  12    Andrews  High,  J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews   1920 

24    Andrews  Elem.,  C.  O.  Frazier,  Andrews   1953   

5    Marble,  Frank  Walsh,  Marble      

1    NEGRO: 

1    Andrews,  Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Logan,  Andrews      


Murphyf 

Board  of  Education:  H.  A.  Mattox,  Chairman,  Murphy;  Ben  Palmer;  E.  H.  Brumby;  P.  G. 
Ivie;  W.  S.  Dickey;  Dr.  B.  W.  Whitfield 

Superintendent:  Holland  McSwain,  Murphy  Phone  VE  7-2418 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Lona  Fox  Davis,  Murphy 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

i     34       22  TOTAL 
31       21  WHITE: 

30    Murphy,   John   Jordan,    Murphy   — —   

21    Murphy  High,  Walter  R.  Puett,  Murphy   1923 

1    (All  Schools),   (Special  Education)  

3        1  NEGRO: 

3        1    Texana,  James  E.  Austin,  Murphy,  R.  3      

j  CHOWAN 

Board  of  Education:  G.  B.  Potter,  Chairman,  Edenton 

J.  I.  Boyce,  Tyner;  G.  E.  Nixon,  Edenton,  R.  1;  Carey  Evans,  Edenton, 
R.  3;  D.  H.  Berryman,  Hobbsville;  Conroy  Perry,  Hobbsville 

^Superintendent:  W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  Phone  2427 

j  Supervisors:  White — None 

Negro — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Byrd,  Edenton 

ttendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Marvin  Hobbs,  Edenton 

Schools: 

(N0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

28  7  TOTAL 

15  7  WHITE: 

15  7    Chowan,  R.  H.  Copeland,  Tyner   1943  1923 

13    NEGRO: 

13    White  Oak,  W.  M.  Creecy,  Edenton   19&5   
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Edenton 

Board  of  Education:  Thomas  Chears,  Chairman;  Edenton;  Joseph  H.  Conger;  M.  A.  Hughes- 
Phillip  S.  McMullan;  Mrs.  Lillian  Webb  Leary 

Superintendent:  John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton  Phone  2326 

Supervisor:  Negro — Same  as  county 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR,  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

58  25  TOTAL 

31  13  WHITE: 

7  13    Edenton  Jr.-Sr.,  Gerald  D.  James,  Edenton   1952  *1920 

24    Edenton  Elem.,  Ernest  A.  Swain,  Edenton   1942   

27       12  NEGRO: 

24       12    Edenton,  Demint  F.  Walker,  Edenton     *1933 

3    St.  John's,  Simeon  N.  Griffith,  Edenton      

CLAY 

Board  of  Education:  Paul  Caler,  Chairman,  Brasstown 

R.  L.  Long,  Hayesville;  R.  L.  McGlamery,  Hayesville 

Superintendent:  Hugh  S.  Beal,  Hayesville  Phone  3276  I 

Express  Office:  Murphy 
Supervisor:  Mrs.  Maggie  Bell  Pinson,  Murphy 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Paul  Mease,  Hayesville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITE 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S.- 

36  16  TOTAL 

36  16  WHITE: 

5    Elf,  J.  Maurice  Kitchens,  Hayesville     .. 

20  16    Hayesville,  Guy  H.  Wheeler,  Hayesville     1924 

5    Ogden,  Horace  D.  Garrison,  Hayesville     .. 

6    Shooting  Creek,  James  R.  Nelson,  Hayesville     . 

NEGRO: 
(None) 

CLEVELAND 

Board  of  Education:  B.  Austell,  Chairman,  Earl 

C.  D.  Forney,  Jr.,  Lawndale;  W.  H.  Lutz,  Waco;  Edwin  Moore,  Kingim 

Mountain,  R.  3;  Walter  Davis,  Shelby,  R.  5 

Superintendent:  J.  H.  Grigg,  Box  220,  Shelby  Phone  HU  7-858 

Sitpervisors:  White — Mrs.  Claire  W.  Leonhardt,  Box  220,  Shelby 
Mrs.  Earcie  D.  Cornwell,  Box  220,  Shelby 
Negro — Lyda  S.  Galbraith,  400  Wilson,  Shelby 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Alma  Newman,  Box  220,  Shelby 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Edgar  Shytel,  Shelby 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Estelle  Walker,  Shelby 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITE 1 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Belwood,  E.  C.  Hoover,  Belwood   1953  192 

Bethware,  Thurman  Lee  Warlick,  Kings  Mountain,  R.  2    192 

Boiling  Springs,  E.  B.  Clayton,  Boiling  Springs   1949  192 

Casar,  M.  T.  Honeycutt,  Casar    19S  1 

5    Dover  Mill,  R.  F.  Lancaster,  Shelby   1945  .. 

Earl,  Mary  Lewis  Patterson,  Earl     I 

Elizabeth,  Max  R.  Dixon,  Clegg  St.,  Shelby    I 

Fallston,  W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston   1957  19<  ; 

Grover,  James  C.  Scruggs,  Grover    195  : 

Lattimore,  C.  C.  Padgett,  Lattimore     195  ' 

Mooresboro,  T.  W.  Martin,  Mooresboro   1953  19!  ' 

Moriah,  S.  A.  Thomas,  336  Gold  St.,  Shelby    

No.  1  Township,  Mrs.  Eloise  Humphries,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  R.  2    .. 

No.  2  Township,  C.  R.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs     -• 


256 
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170 
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12 
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10 

12 
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2 

10 
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14 

9 

6 

86 

32 

12 

5 

13 

5 

15 

8 

15 

8 

7 

3 
20 

7 

No.  3  Township,  C.  V.  Harrill,  Shelby,  R.  2    1931 

Patterson  Springs,  Cleopatra  Latham,  Patterson  Springs     

Park-Grace,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Nickels,  Kings  Mountain     

Piedmont,  Dan  Camp,  Lawndale                                                          1955  1920 

Polkville,   Clemon  Smith,   Polkville    1929 

Waco,  W.  H.  Dodd,  Waco                                                                    1953  1930 

NEGRO: 

Camp,  R.  R.  Cabines,  Jr.,  Shelby,  R.  2     1948 

Compact,  L.  L.  Adams,  Kings  Mt.,  Box  166    1940 

Douglas,  A.  D.  Belton,  Lawndale     1936 

Green  Bethel,  Herbert  Gidney,  Boiling  Springs     1948 

Philadelphia,  Ted  M.  Pass,  Sr.,  Lawndale,  R.  2     „  

Vance,  Edna  B.  Canady,  337  Weathers  St.,  Shelby     

Washington,  D.  M.  McCaskill,  Shelby,  R.  1     1948 

Kings  Mountain 

Board  of  Education:  F.  W.  Plonk,  Chairman,  Kings  Mountain 

A.  W.  Kincaid;  J.  R.  Davis;  J.  W.  Webster;  P.  G.  Padgett 

Superintendent:  B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain  Phone  487 

Supervisor:  Alice  C.  Averitt,  Kings  Mountain 
Attendance  Worker:  M.  C.  Poston,  Kings  Mountain 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                   ELEM.  H.S. 

59       25  TOTAL 
53       22  WHITE: 

15       22    Central,  E.  L.  Brown,  Kings  Mountain                                                  1938  *1920 

13                East,  Robert  M.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Kings  Mountain   1938   

15                North,  W.  R.  George,  Kings  Mountain   1957   

10               West,  I.  B.  Goforth,  Jr.,  Kings  Mountain   1941   

6         3  NEGRO: 

6         3    Davidson,  John  A.  Gibson,  Kings  Mountain                                           1938  1935 


Shelby 


Board  of  Education:  Cecil  Gilliatt,  Chairman,  Shelby 

Hazel  Howard;  Vernon  Kizer;  B.  P.  Sherer;  Paris  Yelton 

Superintendent:  Malcolm  E.  Brown,  Shelby  Phone  HU  7-6367 

Supervisor:  Boyce  M.  Morrison,  Shelby 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Alma  Newman,  Shelby 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

113  39  TOTAL 

87  31  WHITE : 

19    Graham,  Mrs.  Ruby  T.  Hudson,  Shelby   1939   

8    Jefferson,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wood,  Shelby   1940   

15    Marion,  W.  B.  Wilder,  Shelby   1940   

14    Morgan,  James  Edwin  Spangler,  Shelby   1940   

18    Junior  High,  Hale  T.  Bryson,  Shelby   1952   

  31    Senior  High,  Wayne  Jack  Caudill,  Shelby   „   *1920 

7    Washington.  Oscar  Padgett,  Jr.,  Shelby   1939   

6    (All  Schools),   (Music,  Art,  Special  Ed.)   -  

26  8  NEGRO: 

17  8    Cleveland  Training,  James  D.  Hoskins,  341  Hudson  St.,  Shelby    1928 

6    Hunter,  James  W.  Beam,  Shelby     - 

2    Zoar,  Susie  Wilson  Miller,  Shelby     

1    (Special  Ed.)  

COLUMBUS 

Board  of  Education:  Ross  M.  Williamson,  Chairman,  Tabor  City 

Carl  Stephens,  Clarendon;  L.  P.  Benton,  Chadbourn,  R.  2;  W.  L.  Hobbs, 
Delco;  Ervin  T.  Richardson,  Nakina;  J.  T.  Wooten,  Chadbourn;  C.  M. 
Collier,  Hallsboro 

Superintendent:  T.  Ward  Guy,  Whiteville  Phone  MI  2-3848 

Supervisors:  White — B.  D.  Bunn,  Whiteville;  Ruth  O.  Mears,  Chadbourn 
Negro — Edythe  J.  Spaulding,  Clarkton,  R.  2 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Floy  Parker,  Chadbourn 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  L.  Tippitt,  Jr.,  Whiteville 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

L  TOTAL 

WHITE: 

Acme-Delco,  I.  A.  Wortman,  Acme   1953  1923 

Cerro  Gordo,  J.  B.  Evans,  Cerro  Gordo   1952  1925 

Chadbourn,  Frederick  H.  McClure,  Chadbourn   1953  1920 

Evergreen,  J.  E.  Pierce,   Evergreen   1952  1925 

Fairbluff,  Pierce  Dalton,  Fair  Bluff   1953  1919 

Guideway,  W.  M.  Williams,  Tabor  City   1954 

Hallsboro,  R.  C.  Elkins,  Hallsboro   1953  1925 

Nakina,  M.  M.  Jones,  Nakina   1953 

Old  Dock,   Redwan  David,  Whiteville    

Tabor  City,  Randall  Burleson,  Tabor  City   1956  1924 

Williams,  Robert  C.  Lewis,  Whiteville,  R.  3   1953  1941 

INDIAN: 

Chadbourn,  Henry  Smith,  Chadbourn      

Waccamaw,  Willard  Locklear,  Bolton     

NEGRO : 

Armour,  Fred  J.  Corbett,  Acme      

Artesia,   Legrande  Summersett,   Whiteville   1952  1952 

Bolton,  Henry  N.  Powell,  Hallsboro      

Carver,  John  Jones,  Fair  Bluff      

Farmers  Union,  W.  E.  Brown,  Clarkton,  R.  2      

Mt.  Olive,  J.  D.  Womble,  Whiteville,  R.  1      

Oak  Forest,  Donnie  Graham,  Nakina      

Tabor  City,  William  A.  Ware,  Box  337,  Tabor  City    

Westside,  A.  L.  Williams,  Chadbourn     1936 

Whiteville 

Board  of  Education:  James  L.  Collier,  Chairman,  Whiteville 

A.  Dial  Gray;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Blanchard;  H.  H.  Collins;  Alton  Edwards; 
J.  Herman  Leder;  C.  L.  Nance 

Superintendent:  L.  A.  Bruton,  Whiteville  Phone  MI  2-3237 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Rachel  D.  Woodard,  Whiteville 
Negro — Same  as  county 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leaman,  Whiteville 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED  0 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

79       28  TOTAL 
52       19  WHITE: 

13               Edgewood,  J.  R.  Parker,  Whiteville   1958  ... 
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H.S. 
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7    New  Hope,  Hazel  S.  Williamson,  Whiteville. 

28    Whiteville  Elem.,  D.  W.  Huggins,  Jr.,  Whiteville   1951 

4       19    Whiteville  High,  J.  T.  Sasser,  Whiteville     1920  j 

27         9  NEGRO: 

27         9    Central,  R.  G.  Powell,  Whiteville     1931  j 

CRAVEN 

Board  of  Education:  C.  A.  Seifert,  Chairman,  New  Bern 

J.  M.  Miller,  1909  Neuse  Blvd.,  New  Bern;  C.  L.  Powell,  New  Bern,  R.  ■ 
J.  L.  Peterson,  Vanceboro;  L.  R.  Sermons,  Dover;  Forrest  Daugherty, 
Dover;  L.  B.  Pate,  New  Bern,  R.  2;  Roger  Bell,  Havelock 

Superintendent:  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern  Phone  ME  7-411B 

Supervisors:  White— Selma  Pritchard,  Box  1701,  New  Bern 

Negro — Ethel  Mae  Lewis,  Box  1324,  New  Bern  j 
Special  Subjects — Music:  White — Dorothy  V.  Hoskins;  Negro— Mrs.  Lauretta  B.  Smith 

Band:  White — Norma  Jean  Welch;  Negro — Geneva  Perry  | 
Audio-Visual — Paul  T.  Biggers 

■  ' 

Attendance  Worker:  None  j 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Hubert  Jernigan,  New  Bern 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Glenn,  New  Bern 

1 
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School* 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELKM .    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

192  49  TOTAL 

124  38  WHITE: 

14    Bridgreton,  C.  H.  Lovell,  Bridgeton     

16    Brinson  Memorial,  James  A.  Vinci,  New  Bern,  R.  4   1954   

4    Cove  City,  R.  W.  Richardson,  Cove  City   1952   

2    Croatan,  Leona  Tolson,  New  Bern,  R.  4   1954   

6  7    Dover,  J.  F.  Hawkins,  Dover   1952  1922 

3    Epworth,  Mrs.  Virginia  T.  McLawhorn,  Vanceboro     

5    Emul,  Mrs.  Sadie  McLawhorn,  Ernul     

2  12    Farm  Life,  E.  P.  Blair,  Vanceboro    1920 

5    Fort  Barnwell,  Van  F.  Willis,  Dover,  R.  1     

Havelock  District,  Arthur  W.  Edwards,  Havelock 

25    Graham  A.  Barden,  W.  J.  Gurganus,  Havelock   1956   

24    Havelock  Elementary,   Seth  B.   Henderson,  Havelock   1954   

  13       Havelock  High,  Stanly  Dail,   Havelock   1957 

6  6    Jasper,  R.  H.  Woodard,  New  Bern,  R.  2    1925 

12  Vanceboro,  Gene  M.  Hart,  Vanceboro   1954   

68  11  NEGRO: 

7    Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Samuel  Lloyd,  Cove  City      

3    Craven  Corner,  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Murphy,  Havelock,  R.  6      

4   Dover  Elementary,  Leavy  J.  Moore,  Dover      

8   Godette,  Mrs.  Matilda  Fenner,  Havelock,  R.  6      

12    James  City,  Henry  F.  Edwards,  James  City      

9  11    Newbold  Training,  Ansley  D.  Smith,  Dover,  R.  1     1938 

10    Pleasant  Hill,  W.  W.  Ryder,  New  Bern      

15    Vanceboro  Consolidated,  John  R.  Hill,  Vanceboro      

New  Bern 

Board  of  Education:  L.  J.  Eubank,  Chairman,  New  Bern 

Burke  H.  Taylor;  Walter  C.  Jones,  Jr.;  James  B.  Simpson;  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Pollock;  Ralph  T.  Morris;  Dr.  F.  M.  Simmons  Patterson;  C.  W. 
Bynum;  Mrs.  S.  F.  Noble,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  H.  J.  MacDonald,  New  Bern  Phone  ME  7-3098 

Supervisor:  Mary  H.  Walker,  New  Bern 

Attendance  Worker:  H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Central,  W.  L.  Flowers,  New  Bern   1948   „ 

Eleanor  Marshall,  Amos  O.  Clark,  New  Bern   1950   

New  Bern,  R.  S.  Spear,  New  Bern   *1920 

Oaks  Road,  Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Wilson,  New  Bern     

Riverside,  Leslie  M.  Venters,  New  Bern   1950   

Trent  Park,  Ben  H.  Hackney,  New  Bern     

(All  schools),   (Special  teachers)  

NEGRO: 

West  St.,  F.  R.  Danyus,  New  Bern     - 

J.  T.  Barber,  W.  M.  Booker,  New  Bern     1925 

CUMBERLAND 

Board  of  Education:  E.  L.  Maxwell,  Chairman,  Stedman 

Donald  Mclntyre,  Godwin;  John  Ray  Owen,  Fayetteville;  E.  Bruce  Mc- 
Fadyen,  Fayetteville;  Marion  Clark,  Fayetteville,  R.  7 

Superintendent:  F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville  Phone  HE  2-7151 

Supervisors:  White — Mattie  B.  Rogers,  Fayetteville 

Negro — Mrs.  Mae  R.  Williams,  Fayetteville 

Attendance  Worker:  Jack  Britt,  Fayetteville 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  B.  Davis,  Fayetteville 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

375      122  TOTAL 
262       94  WHITE: 

3       12    Central,  E.  M.  Honeycutt,  413  Rollingwood  Cir.,  Fayetteville     1924 

District  1,  C.  Wayne  Collier,  Linden,  R.  1 

2       15       Pine  Forest,  Dewey  A.  Adams,  Linden,  R.  1    ~  I956 

20    Long  Hill,  Harold  K.  Warren,  Fayetteville,  R.  6   1954   
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6    Linden,  James  H.  Taylor,  Linden,  R.  1    _ 

18    Spring  Lake,  Howard  D.  Draper,  Fayetteville   1950   

District  2,  Lloyd  E.  Auman,  Fayetteville,  R.  3 

18  16        Seventy-First,  B.  M.  Harmon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3                                1941  1925 

12    Honeycutt,  Ethel  A.  Ingold,  Box  464,  Fayetteville   1953   

25    William  H.  Owen,  J.  Worth  Carter,  217  Wilborough  Ave., 

Fayetteville       

District  5,  V.  C.  Mason,  1060  Southern  Ave.,  Fayetteville 

13    Cumberland  Rd.,  A.   Poe  O'Neal,  Wade      

19  17       Massey  Hill,  Young  W.  Howard,  1208  Goodview  Ave.,  Fayetteville.  .  1941  1927 

19    Camden  Road,  Ethel  Delaby,  127  Rowland  Circle,  Fayetteville      

District  6,  T.  M.  Johnson,  Stedman 

6    Les  Maxwell  (Ind.),  Jessie  J.  Maynor,  Rowland,  R.  1      

8  18       Stedman,  E.  F.  Hubbard,  Stedman                                                   1941  1925 

6    Stedman  Elem.,  Margaret  V.  Jaynes,  Autryville      

18    Sunnyside,  Cleva  Godwin,  Godwin   1939   

7    Cedar  Creek,  John  E.  Mueller,  332  Cedar  Creek  Rd.,  Fayetteville...     

4    Beaver  Dam,  Ruth  H.  Murray,  Clinton     

7         5    Gray's  Creek,  Wendle  H.  Capps,  Fayetteville     1929 

27       11    Hope  Mills,  G.  W.  Davis,  Hope  Mills                                                     1940  1925 

10    Eastover,  James  M.  Williams,  Fayetteville,  R.  2      

14    District  7  Elem.,  A.  Poe  O'Neal,  Wade   1957   

113       28  NEGRO: 

17       11    Armstrong,  William  R.  Hill,  Box  1009,  Fayetteville     1934 

20    Ashley,  Wm.  Nathaniel  McGuire,  623  North  St.,  Fayetteville      

5  15    Chesnutt,  Wm.  Edward  Murphy,  Box  1098,  Fayetteville      

23    Lewis  Chapel,  Charles  Avent,  1708  Ramsey  St.,  Fayetteville      

7    District  #1,  Calvin  Daniels,  624  Drum  Circle,  Fayetteville      

21    J.  W.  Seabrook,  Lonnie  Lockamy,  512  Albany  St.,  Fayetteville   1958   

9    Swan's  Creek,  J.  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  217  Moore  St.,  Fayetteville      - 

11    Wade,  E.  P.  McMillan,  11  Seabrook  Rd.,  Fayetteville      

Fayettevillet 

Board  of  Education:  Neill  A.  Currie,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Fayetteville 

Allie  Atkinson;  Rupert  E.  Bullard;  Purdy  D.  Faircloth;  Leon  Fleishman; 

G.  L.  Griffin:  Dr.  J.  M.  Harry;  J.  W.  Hensdale;  L.  L.  Rouse;  Mrs.  Harry 

Stein;  Mrs.  Dan  Currie;  J.  Mel  Thompson 

Superintendent:  C.  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville  Phone  HE  2-2415 

Asst.  Superintendent:  Willard  S.  Swiers,  Fayetteville 
Supervisors:  White — Asst.  Supt. 

Negro — Teresa  M.  Callender,  Fayetteville 
Attendance  Worker:  J.  W.  Carruth,  Fayetteville 

School  Lunch  Director:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hodges,  310  Hinsdale  Ave.,  Fayetteville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Alexander-Graham  Jr.,  Bert  Ishee,  Fayetteville                                   1941  1953 

Belvedere,  Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Willis,  Fayetteville   1956   
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Mrs.  N.  M.  Mc Arthur,  Fayetteville   1952 

Fletcher  Womble,  Fayetteville    


Fayetteville  Sr.,  Sam  R.  Edwards,  Fayetteville   *1920 


NEGRO: 

.  E.  Smith  Senior.  E.  E.  Miller.  Favetteville     *1930 


Newbold,  Helen  A.  Hucles.  Fayetteville   1939 

North  St.,  Margaret  B.  Walker,  Fayetteville   1953 

Washington  Dr.,  John  S.  Spivey,  Fayetteville    

Special,  Music  and  Remedial  Reading   -  


CURRITUCK 

Board  of  Education:  L.  L.  Dozier,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Jarvisburg 

Dr.  C.  N.  Wright,  Jarvisburg;  Wallace  E.  Davis,  Currituck;  James  H. 
Ferebee,  Shawboro;  Sidney  White,  Munden,  Va. 

Superintendent:  S.  C.  Chandler,  Currituck  Phone  Coinjack  3106 

Express  Office:  Shawboro 
Supervisors:  None 


Dare — Davidson 
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Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Luther  West,  Currituck 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

39  20  TOTAL 

25  14  WHITE: 

6    Currituck,  Mrs.  Tommie  G.  Brumsey,  Currituck   1941   

10  7    Griggs,  J.  P.  Snipes,  Popular  Branch     1921 

3    Knott's  Island,  Mrs.  Marie  Jones,  Knott's  Island      

6  7    Moyock,  William  T.  Bright,  Moyock     1924 

14         6  NEGRO: 

14         6    Currituck  Union,  Lawrence  E.  Sugg,  Maple     1932 

DAREf 

Board  of  Education:  Ellis  A.  Gray,  Chairman,  Avon 

Robert  O.  Ballance,  Manteo;  W.  Lloyd  Scarborough,  Buxton;  Mrs.  T.  H. 

Briggs,  Jr.,  Kill  Devil  Hills;  Leland  G.  Wise,  Stumpy  Point 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Evans,  Manteo  Phone  30 

Express  Office:  Elizabeth  City 
Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  R.  Tillett,  Manteo 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

30  13  TOTAL 

28  12  WHITE: 

8  4    Cape  Hatteras,  John  W.  Hamilton,  Buxton     1950 

4    Kitty  Hawk,  Mrs.  Leona  P.  Rogers,  Kitty  Hawk     

12    _          Manteo  Elem.,  C.  H.  Butler,  Manteo   1952   

  8    Manteo  High,  W.  H.  Bunch,  Manteo   1920 

4    Wanchese,  Clifford  D.  Wagstaff,  Wanchese    „  

2  1  NEGRO: 

2  1    Roanoke,  J.  A.  Dempsey,  Manteo      

DAVIDSON 

I  Board  of  Education:  Roy  Lohr,  Chairman,  Lexington,  R.  1 

H.  L.  Dorsett,  Winston-Salem,  R.  5;  Kenneth  Lanning,  Lin  wood,  R.  1; 
D.  W.  McCulloch,  Box  475,  Lexington;  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffis,  Denton 

i  Superintendent:  Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington  Phone  CH  6-4529 

j  Supervisors:  Mrs.  Carl  Brinkley,  Lexington,  R.  8 

Mrs.  Lois  Reich,  Lexington,  R.  8 
I  Attendance  Worker:  J.  W.  Phillips,  Lexington 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Clifford  Cross,  Lexington 
I  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM  .  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Arcadia,  S.  B.  Hutchinson,  Lexington,  R.  8   1946 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

242 

98 

233 
9 

98 
19 

8 

18 

21 

12 

25 

12 

16 

4 

14 

14 

13 

20 

18 

8 

13 

6 
12 

9 

1958 


Churchland,  R.  H.  Buie,  Lexington,  R.  5   1954   

Davis-Townsend,  Dwight  D.  Martin,  Lexington,  R.  2   1954   

Denton,   Vernie  O.  Jones,   Denton   1958  1924 

Fair  Grove,  E.  T.  Kearns,  Jr.,  217  Cedar  Lodge,  Thomasville     1930 

Hasty,  Elvin  Arrants,  Thomasville,  R.  4   1958   

Jr.  Home,  Jerry  Drew  Paschal,  Lexington,  R.  7      

Ledford,  Holland  L.  Brinkley,  Thomasville,  R.  4   1958 

Linwood,  T.  K.  Huss,  Linwood   1939   

Midway,  Carl  W.  Price,  Lexington,  R.  8   1939   

North  Davidson,  Warner  L.  Graham,  Lexington,  R.  1   *1953 

Pilot,  W.  Raymond  Lemmons,  Thomasville,  R.  1   1954  1929 

Reeds,  W.  A.  Young,  Lexington,  R.  3   1953   

Reedy  Creek,  Ralph  A.  Kimel,  Lexington,  R.  4      - 

Silver  Valley,  Paul  V.  Yarborough,  Lexington,  R.  6      

Southmont,  Billie  H.  Leatherman,  Southmont   1953   
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8    Tyro,  Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5   

14    Wallburg,   Wm.   Marvin   Hedrick,   Wallburg   1953 

25    Welcome,  C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome   1953 

13    West  Davidson,  D.  W.  Ayers,  Lexington,  R.  5  

9    NEGRO: 

5    Midway,   Paul  Lyman  Thomas,  Lexington   

2    New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Eller  Pinson,  Winston-Salem,  R.  5....   

2    Petersville,  Mamye  Singleton,  Lexington,  R.  5   


Lexington 

Board  of  Education:  J.  Robert  Philpott,  Chairman,  Lexington 

William  G.  Wilson;  Horace  W.  Buchanan;  Dr.  W.  L.  Bingham;  Brantley 
E.  Leonard;  Howard  Fite 

Superintendent:  L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington  Phone  CH  6-2221  I 

Business  Manager:  Leonard  Surratt,  Lexington 

Supervisor:  Willie  Ellen  Trexler,  Lexington 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Anglos  Lindsey,  Box  575,  Lexington 
Scliools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YB.  ACCREDITED  I 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

126       42  TOTAL 
102       31  WHITE: 

20    Cecil,  Alma  H.  Owen,  Lexington. 


15    Grimes,  Lillian  Maybry,  Lexington   1958   

16    Holt,  E.  Mildred  Lindsay,  Lexington   1958  ..... 

20    Lexington  Jr.  High,  Theodore  Leonard,   Lexington     .... 

  31  Lexington  Sr.  High,  C.  E.  Wike,  Lexington  * 

12    Pickett,  Harold  W.  Bowen,  Lexington   1957 

14    Robbins,  Florence  M.  Reid,  Lexington   

5    All  Schools,  3  Music  and  1  Special  

24       11  NEGRO: 

24       11    Dunbar,  A.  B.  Bingham,  Smith  Ave.,  Lexington     *1929 

Thomasville 

Board  of  Education:  Harry  B.  Finch,  Chairman,  Thomasville 

Harvey  E.  Carpenter,  Jr.;  Walter  W.  Rapp;  Robert  E.  Holladay;  Vaiu 

W.  Richardson 

Superintendent:  G.  H.  Arnold,  Thomasville  Phone  55; 

Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Earl  Cannon,  Thomasville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITE1 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

86  36  TOTAL 

70  27  WHITE: 

23    Colonial  Drive,  Lucile  Kirkpatrick,  Thomasville    

21    Kern  Street,  Eva  Kirkman,  Thomasville   1940 

18    Liberty  Dr.,  John  R.  Walters,  Jr.,  Thomasville   ■  

8  27    Main  Street,  W.  S.  Horton,  Thomasville   1953  *192 

16         9  NEGRO: 

16        9    Church  St.,  Nathan  G.  Perry,  Box  629,  Thomasville    *193 

DAVIE 

Board  of  Education:  J.  B.  Cain,  Chairman,  Mocksville,  R.  5 

G.  N.  Ward,  Mocksville;  S.  W.  Furches,  Mocksville,  R.  2;  W.  L.  Wan 
Advance;  C.  F.  Bahnson,  Cooleemee;  G.  H.  C.  Shutt,  Mocksville 

Superintendent:  ,   Mocksville  Phone  1C 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  R.  Sillerman,  Mocksville 


Duplin— Durham 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

90       37  TOTAL 

77       30  WHITE: 

5               Wm,  R.  Davie,  Kathryn  Brown,  Mocksville   1951   

21                Cooleemee,   V.   G.   Prim,   Cooleemee   1952   

  30    Davie  County  High,  D.  F.  Stillwell,  Mocksville   1957 

8                Farmington,  S.  G.  Wallace,  Farmington   1951   

24               Mocksville  Elementary,  Roy  P.  Marsh,  Mocksville   1952   

11               Shady  Grove,  Jonathan  M.  Smith,  Advance   1952   

8               Smith  Grove,  J.  H.  Bunn,  Advance,  R.  1   1955   

13         7  NEGRO: 

8         7    County  Training,  R.  W.  Johnson,  Box  345,  Mocksville                           1952  1940 

5                N.  Cooleemee,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  Box  342,  Salisbury   1952   


DUPLIN 

Board  of  Education:  A.  P.  Cates,  Chairman,  Faison 

W.  F.  Dail,  Chinquapin;  J.  O.  Smith,  Pink  Hill 

Superintendent:  O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville  Phone  2681 

Express  Office:  Warsaw 
Supervisors:  White — Annie  Mae  Brown,  Rose  Hill 

Mrs.  Mary  Dixon  Brown,  Warsaw 
Negro — Annie  Mae  Kenion,  Warsaw 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Clarence  Murphy,  Kenansville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

263  117  TOTAL 

151  77  WHITE: 

23  14  Beulaville,  W.  Ray  Humphrey,  Beulaville   1953  1920 

17  10  B.  F.  Grady,  H.  M.  Wells,  Albertson   1953  1929 

9    Calypso,  A.  R.  Roberts,  Calypso      

19  9  Chinquapin,  R.  L.  Pruitt,  Chinquapin     1927 

7    Faison,  Mrs.  Ruby  S.  Blount,  Faison      

  16  James  Kenan,  J.  P.  Harmon,  Warsaw   1958 

11    Kenansville,  Z.  W.  Frazelle,  Kenansville     1926 

6    Magnolia,  C.  J.  Thomas,  Magnolia     1924 

  8  North  Duplin,  H.  E.  Grubbs,  Calypso   1926 

4    Potter's  Hill,  M.  H.  McWhorter,  Beulaville      

11    Rose  Hill,  W.  R.  Teachey,  Rose  Hill   1946   

25    Wallace,  E.  D.  Edgerton,  Wallace     1921 

  20  Wallace-Rose  Hill,  D.  B.  Teachey,  Jr.,  Teachey   1956 

19    Warsaw,  W.  J.  Taylor,  Warsaw   1941   

112  40  NEGRO: 

8    Branche,  Ernest  Ware,  Jr.,  Albertson      

  16  Charity,  C.  W.  Dobbins,  Rose  Hill   1953 

10    Chinquapin,  Luther  J.  Sutton,  Chinquapin      

13  11  E.  E.  Smith,  R.  A.  Merritt,  Kenansville     1933 

20  13  Douglas,  W.  E.  Smith,  Warsaw     1938 

15    P.  W.  Moore,  C.  M.  McCall,  Faison      

7    P.  E.  Williams,  W.  J.  Powers,  Magnolia      

18    Rose  Hill,  Windsor  F.  Johnson,  Rose  Hill      

6    Teachey,  A.  L.  Larkin,  Teachey      

15   C.  W.  Dobbins,  J.  B.  Dafford,  Warsaw      

DURHAMf 

Board  of  Education:  Mrs.  John  Tate  Lanning,  Chairman,  Durham 

L.  A.  Downey,  Durham;  Mrs.  Willard  M.  Marley,  Durham;  Dr.  Ernest 
C.  Brown,  Durham;  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Jr.,  Durham 

Superintendent:  Chas.  H.  Chewning,  Durham  Phone  3-0781 

Business  Manager:  Lester  A.  Smith,  Durham 
Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Allene  B.  Hassell,  Durham 

Mrs.  Nellie  W.  McFarland,  Durham 
Negro — Mrs.  Lucia  F.  Taylor,  Durham 
Special  Subjects— Music:  White — Mrs.  Jocelyn  R.   Rosemond,  Coolidge  St.,  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Madeline  H.   Wagoner,   182   Hamilton   Rd.,  Chapel 

Negro — Mrs.  Florita  P.  Russell,  591  George  St.,  Durham 
Band:  White — Mrs.  Faith  M.  Bowyer,  716  Morreene  Dairy  Rd.,  Durham 
Harold  M.  Allen,  Jr.,  Box  1562,  Durham 
Negro— W.  H.  Cole,  Jr.,  410  Pekoe  St.,  Durham 
Art:  White— Mary  R.  Burgess,  Morgan  Creek  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill 

Negro— Mrs.  Althea  M.  Holmes,  1403  S.  Alston  Ave.,  Durham 
Audio-Visual— Mrs.  Anne  D.  Ross,  11  Maxwell  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill 
attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Deel,  Durham 
phief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  E.  Allen,  Durham 
pchool  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Harriet  Deel,  Durham 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

238       85  TOTAL 

169       59  WHITE: 

24    Bethesda,  A.  H.  Best,  2009  S.  Miami  Blvd.,  Durham      

27    Bragtown,  E.  B.  Goodwin,  Durham,  R.  2   1954   „ 

16    Glenn,  Lula  Belle  Felts,  Durham,  R.  5   1939   

21    Hillandale,  A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2   1952   

22    Hope  Valley,  N.  R.  Vincent,  Durham,  R.  1   1939   

16    Lowe's  Grove,  J.  R.  Auman,  Durham,  R.  4   1958   

12    Mangum,  C.  W.  Morgan,  Bahama   1957   

5       28    Northern,  M.  E.  McDonald,  Durham,  R.  2     *1956 

26   Oak  Grove,  O.  B.  Bass,  3810  Wake  Forest  Rd.,  Durham   1952   

  31    Southern,  John  T.  Smith,  Ellis  Rd.,  Durham  *1957 


69  26  NEGRO: 

17  10    Little  River,  C.  B.  Nixor,  Bahama,  R.  1   1944  *1934 

24  16    Merrick-Moore,  L.  S.  Gilliard,  Durham,  R.  4   1954  *1951 

28    Pearsontown,  J.  W.  Davidson,  Durham      

Durham 

Board  of  Education:  F.  L.  Fuller,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Durham 

Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Dailey;  B.  N.  Harris;  Norwood  A.  Thomas;  Allston  J. 

Stubbs;  H.  A.  Rhinehart 

Superintendent:  Lew  W.  Hannen,  Durham  Phone  5169 

Business  Manager:  J.  L.  Woodard,  Durham 
Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Rosa  J.  Tillett,  Durham 

Negro — Mrs.  Parepa  Watkins,  Durham 
Special  Subjects — Libraries:  Jane  B.  Wilson 
Attendance  Workers:  White — J.  D.  Andrews,  Durham;  Negro — Edgar  Alston,  Durham 
School  Lunch  Director:  Mrs.  Annabelle  Selph,  Box  2246,  Durham 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YB.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Carr  Junior,  E.  L.  Phillips,  Durham  


414 

135 

235 

80 

29 

9 

61 

19 

6 

34 

4 

21 

17 

9 
19 

9 

15 

16 

13 

14 

20 

179 

55 

25 

26 
10 

44 

36 

11 

19 

38 

16 

9 

E.  Durham  Jr.  High,  G.  B.  Summers,  Durham. 
E.  K.  Powe,  Thaddeus  B.  Hall,  Durham  


Fuller,  Clyde  P.  Richman, 


9    Lakewood,  Mrs.  Rhoda  K.  Hale,  Durham. 

rehead,  J.  B.  McArthur,  Durham  

:th  Durham,  W.  G.  Whichard,  Durham. 


1930 

1920 

*1920  1 

1939 

1920 

1939 

1920 

1954 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

14    Watts,  Mrs.  Lorraine  I.  Pridgen,  Durham  

Y.  E.  Smith,  G.  L.  Edwards,  Sr.,  Durham   1939 

NEGRO: 

East  End,  F.  D.  Marshall,  Durham   1942   

Burton,  E.  W.  Midgette,  Durham   1942   

Crest  St.,  Jeff  E.  Smith,  Durham      

Hillside  High,  H.  M.  Holmes,  Durham   *1923 

Jas.  A.  Whitted  Jr.  High,  J.  Mi.  Schooler,  Umstead  St.,  Durham...  1943   

Lyon  Park,  F.  G.  Burnett,  Durham   1942   

W.  G.  Pearson,  N.  A.  Cheek,  Durham   1942   - 

C.  C.  Spaulding,  L.  E.  Davis,  Durham   1956   ■ 

Walltown,  W.  L.  Bradsher,  Jr   1958   


EDGECOMBE 

Board  of  Education:  W.  W.  Green,  Chairman,  Tarboro 

C.  W.  Mayo,  Tarboro;  Clarence  Weeks,  Whitakers,  R.  1;  Wm.  H.  Brake, 
Rocky  Mount,  R.  2;  A.  F.  Felton,  Macclesfield 

Superintendent:  Morris  S.  Clary,  Tarboro  Phone  2195 

Supervisors:  White — Anne  Holdford,  Box  1008,  Tarboro 

Negro — Mrs.  Mary  P.  Boddie,  Panola  St.,  Tarboro 

Mrs.  Marguerite  P.  Wimberly,  309  E.  Highland  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount 
Attendance  Worker:  None  # 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  E.  Newberry,  Tarboro 


Tarboro — Forsyth 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCRKDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                               ELEM.  U.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Crisp,  Mrs.  Margaret  Eagles,  Macclesfield,  R.  1      

Macclesfield,  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Batts,  Macclesfield   1944   

North  Edgecombe,  A.  R.  Gainey,  Tarboro,  R.  2     1929 

Pinetops,  W.  L.  Bridgers,  Wilson,  R.  5   1951   

Speed,  Mrs.  Mittie  N.  Spencer,  Tarboro,  R.  2      


173 

55 

59 

28 

7 

5 

7 

o 

5 

o 
A 

OS 
Zo 

11 

114 

33 

18 

13 

13 

3 
5 

3 
9 

10 

4 

16 

10 

4 

17 

18 

4 

West  Edgecombe,  Robert  Cashwell,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2   1940  1924 

NEGRO: 

Bullock,  Sylvester  V.  Brown,  504  St.  John  St.,  Tarboro      

G.  W.  Carver,  S.  A.  Gilliam,  Pinetops     1943 

Chincapin,  Louella  W.  James,  804  Wilson  St.,  Tarboro      

Coker,  Joseph  H.  Walters,  728  Pa.  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount   - 


1952 


Living  Hope,  Annie  W.  Johnson,  Macclesfield,  R.  1      

Mayo,  Ada  P.  Williams,  Tarboro,  R.  3      

Phillips,  C.  M.  Carraway,  Battleboro,  R.  1     1951 

Providence,  Richard  Pitt,  Tarboro,  R.  3,  Box  224A      

Roberson,  Neill  McLean,  Tarboro      

Willow  Grove,  Frank  B.  Weaver,  Box  111,  Tarboro      

Wimberly,  Naomi   Savage,  Tarboro      

Tarboro 

ioard  of  Education:  W.  C.  Pitt,  Chairman,  Tarboro 

Sam  N.  Clark,  Jr.;  Pembroke  Nash;  J.  C.  Powell;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hussey, 
Jr.;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Carlisle 

Superintendent:  C.  B.  Martin,  Tarboro...  Phone  3658 

Supervisors:  White — Same  as  county 
Negro — Same  as  county 
^Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Lewis,  Tarboro 
Echools: 

INO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

JpLEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

j  85  32  TOTAL 

S  55  20  WHITE: 

j  30    Loulie  and  Mary  Bridgers,  Hiram  J.  Mayo,  Tarboro   1953   

I  25    North  Tarboro,  Elbert  Lee  Stocks,  Tarboro   1958   

1   20    Tarboro,  O.  H.  Forrest,  Tarboro   *1920 

j  33       12  NEGRO: 

1  29       12    W.  A.  Patillo,  W.  H.  Patillo,  Tarboro     1924 

I    4    Princeville,  Mrs.  Mary  Ward  Matthewson,  Tarboro      

FORSYTHf 

|oard  of  Education:  Fred  D.  Hauser,  Chairman,  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Young,  Winston-Salem;  C.  L.  Ray,  Winston-Salem;  E.  B. 
Hiatt,  Winston-Salem;  Boyd  Idol,  Walkertown 

htperintendent:  T.  Ray  Gibbs,  3119  Shannon  Dr.,  Winston-Salem  Phone  PA  3-4312 

business  Manager:  William  Garvey,  512  Brookwood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem 
hipervisors:  White — Kathleen  Emerson,  800  Watson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem; 

Raymond  Sarbaugh,  413  Lawndale,  Winston-Salem 
Negro — Mrs.  Clara  Douglas,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7 
\ttendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaffner,  486  Avalon  Rd.,  Winston-Salem 
lief  Bus  Mechanic:  P.  B.  Hastings,  Winston-Salem 
ihool  Lunch  Director:  Ralph  Eaton,  Hanes  School,  Hanes 

zhool  Lunch  Supervisors:  Mrs.  Alma  Hampton;  Mrs.  Alice  White,  Hanes  School,  Hanes 
ihools: 

TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

M.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

}01      175  TOTAL 

155  WHITE: 

|14    City  View,  David  Petree,  Tobaccoville   1954   

22    Clemmons,  Wm,  F.  Morgan,  534  Clemmonsville  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  1952   

19    Glenn,  D.  R.  Shugart,  Kernersville,  R.  1   *1951 
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34  20  Griffith,  R.  L.  Kuykendall,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6   1955  1925 

4  Hanes       

34  16  Kernersville,  C.  V.  Sigmon,  Kernersville   1952  *1922 

16    Lewisville,  Robert  Jones,  Lewisville   1940   

3  27  Mineral  Springs  High,  J.  Hugh  White,  Ogburn  Ave.,  W.-Salem     *1926 

25    Mineral  Springs  Elem.,  H.  Leslie  Chadwick,  Motor  Rd.,  W.-Salem.  .  1939   

26    Oak  Summit,  Fred  E.  Lewis,  Old  Rural  Hall  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  .  1954   

13    Old  Richmond,  John  Wood,  Tobaccoville      

41    Old  Town,  Robt.  L.  Blevins,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1   1952   

  26    Northwest,  Julian  Gibson,  4332  W.  First  St.,  Winston-Salem   *1956 

14    Prince  Ibraham,  Walter  Joyce,  102  Evergreen  Dr.,  Winston-Salem..  1956   

22    Rural  Hall,  S.  A.  Winslow,  Rural  Hall   1952   

25    Sedge  Garden,  F.  M.  White,  3060  High  Point  Rd.,  Winston-Salem..  1951   

16    South  Fork,  Moses  Bridges,  130  Harper  St.,  Winston-Salem   1952   

  2S    Southwest,  H.  E.  Simpson,  Clemmons,  R.  1   1957 

18    Union  Cross,  Verlin  Hutchinson,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7   1952   

11   Vienna,  W.  B.  Lord,  438  Va.  Rd.,  Winston-Salem   1941   

31  19    Walkertown,   C.  O.  McLamb,   Walkertown   1952  *1927 

32  20  NEGRO: 

30  20    Carver  Consolidated  )  Carl  Martin,  Jr.,  3545  Carver  Rd.,  (  1952  *1939 

2    Memorial  Ind  J     Winston-Salem   \     

Winston- Salem 

Board  of  Education:  Sam  H.  Dorsett,  Chairman,  Winston-Salem 

Clifford  Perry;  Paul  Pegram;  Mrs.  Norton  Tennille;  Rev.  W.  R.  Craw- 
ford; T.  L.  Williams;  M.  C.  Benton,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  A.  Craig  Phillips,  Winston-Salem  Phone  PA  2-4141  Ext.  215 

Business  Manager:  Hoy  Holshouser,  Winston-Salem 

Supervisors:  White — Grace  Brunson;  Mrs.  Grace  Efird;  Robert  C.  Hanes,  Winston-Salem 
Negro — Mrs.  Ruth  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 

Special  Subjects — Music:  Mrs.  Katherine  Detmold,  Winston-Salem 

Attendance  Worker:  White — Mrs.  Kate  Harrell,  Winston-Salem 
Negro — Mrs.  Marion  Wilson,  Winston-Salem 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Magdaline  Owens,  Winston-Salem 

Sc]  tools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITEI 

ELEM.    K.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

546  209  TOTAL 

323  125  WHITE: 

26    Ardmore,  Max  Abbott,  Winston-Salem   1952   

18    Central,  M.  S.  Rose,  Winston-Salem   1952   

9    Children's  Home,  W.  R.  Edwards,  Winston-Salem   1952  .....i 

17    Easton,   Earl  Sandefur,  Winston-Salem      

17    Fairview,   Kelsey  Schuyler,  Winston-Salem   1952  

31    Forest  Park,  Josephine  Hill,  Winston-Salem   1939   

16    Granville,   Vance  Solomon,   Winston-Salem   1952   

...    .  36  Gray,  J.  A.  Woodward,  Winston-Salem   *193 

11  23    Hanes,  R.  S.  Haltiwanger,  Winston-Salem     *193 

20    _          Konnoak,   Leonard   Philo,  Winston-Salem      

15    Latham,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Butler,  Winston-Salem      

17    Lowrance,   James   Frazier,    Winston-Salem   1956   

30    Moore,  Thomas  Beach,  Winston-Salem   1952   

18    North  Elementary,  George  Milton,  Winston-Salem   1939   

13  57    Reynolds,  C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem     *192 

25    South  Park,  Eugene  Johnston,  Winston-Salem   1939   

17    Waughtown,  Monroe  Johnson,  Winston-Salem   1939   

30    Whitaker,    John   Phillips,    Winston-Salem   1955   

36    Wiley,   John   Hartley,   Winston-Salem   1952   

223  S4  NEGRO: 

  49  Atkins  High,  J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem   *1W  '| 

34    Brown,   R.   S.  Hayes,  Winston-Salem   1945    • 

25    Carver  Crest,  L.  A.  Cook,  Winston-Salem   1953   • 

16  ...         Columbia  Hgts.  Elem.,  Billy  D.  Friende,  Winston-Salem   1955   • 

12  10    Columbia  Hgts.  Jr.  High,  A.  B.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem     —  ' 

24                Diggs,  S.  E.  Cary,  Winston-Salem..   1954  ....  • 

51    Fourteenth  St.,  J.  D.  Ashley,  Winston-Salem   1945 

31                Kimberly  Park,  Andrew  Yarborough,  Winston-Salem   1954  ....  j 

14  7    Paisley,  A.  H.  Anderson,  Winston-Salem    ■  ' 

19               Mebane,  Mrs.  Lillian  Williams,  Winston-Salem   1944  .... 

31    Skyland,  D.  C.  Hobson,  Winston-Salem   1956 
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FRANKLIN 

Board  of  Education:  Paul  W.  Elam,  Chairman,  Louisburg 

Richard  H.  Cash,  Louisburg,  R.  1;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Dickens,  Louisburg,  R.  2; 

F.  I.  Carter,  Youngsville,  R.  1;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Weldon,  Henderson,  R.  1 
Superintendent:  Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Louisburg  Phone  GY  6-3432 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Margaret  Holmes,  Zebulon,  R.  2 
Negro — Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Davis,  Box  42,  Wise 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  E.  Marshall,  Louisbui-g 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

154  60  TOTAL 

75  38  WHITE: 

13  10    Bunn,  W.  H.  Kelly,  Bunn                                                                    1942  1922 

7  7    Edward  Best,  Warren  W.  Smith,  Louisburg,  R.  4     1924 

6  4    Epsom,  Maurice  C.  Collins,  Henderson,  R.  1  #             1942  1928 

8  5    Gold  Sand,  R.  G.  Stephens,  Louisburg,  R.  3                                         1939  1927 

5    Harris,  June  G.  Perry,  Wake  Forest,  R.  3   1940   

7    Hickory  Rock-White  Level,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Inscoe,  Louisburg,  R.  4   1952   

4    Justice,  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Moore,  Louisburg,  R.  2   1945   

15  7    Mills,  E.  H.  Stallings,  Louisburg                                                          1340  1920 

10  5    Youngsville,  Eden  R.  Tharrington,  Youngsville                                    1943  1926 

79       22  NEGRO: 
4    Cedar  St.,  Gertresse  V.  Holden,  Louisburg. 


27  12  Franklin  Training,  C.  A.  Harris,  Box  179,  Louisburg    ■  1933 

16  5  Getsemane,  Ruben  M.  Darden,  Bunn      

4    Mapleville,  Zollie  Hill,  Franklinton      

22  5  Perry's,  J.  E.  Wilson,  Louisburg,  R.  2      

6    Youngsville,  Ollie  Wortham  Burrell,  Louisburg      

Franklinton 

fioard  of  Education:  R.  D.  Collins,  Chairman,  Franklinton 

Vance  C.  Estes:  Sam  M.  Fishel;  J.  O.  Green,  Sr.;  John  A.  Moore;  Fred 
R.  Ramey;  W.  L.  Stone;  L.  A.  Thompson;  B.  N.  Williamson 

Superintendent:  F.  H.  Eason,  Franklinton  —  Phone  2901 

Supervisors:  White — Same  as  for  Franklin 
Negro — Same  as  for  Franklin 

ittendance  Worker:  None 
Schools: 

1)0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 
LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

\  35  13  TOTAL 

J  17  8  WHITE: 

17  8    Franklinton,  J.  William  Vick,  Franklinton   1940  1920 

18  5  NEGRO: 

18  5    Person,  John  P.  Mangrum,   Franklinton     1922 

IASTON 

oard  of  Education:  John  R.  Rankin,  Chairman,  Gastonia 

J.  M.  Craig,  Mt.  Holly;  D.  L.  Friday,  Dallas;  D.  Hoke  Coon,  Bessemer 
City;  Edwin  Rudisill,  Cherryville;  W.  J.  Pharr,  McAdenville 

iperintendent:  Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia  Phone  UNiversity  7-7381 

ipervisors:  White — Mrs.  Catherine  R.  Howan,  Gastonia 

Negro — Mrs.  Dora  R.  Humphrey,  Dallas 
ttendance  Worker:  A.  D.  Nixon,  Belmont 
lief  Bus  Mechanic:  Elmer  Stewart,  Gastonia 

thools: 

TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

>EM.  H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

]22      160  TOTAL 
56      138  WHITE: 

j  4    Artcloth,  Henry  L.  Gaston,  Gastonia,  R.  2      

Belmont,  D.  M.  Mann,  Belmont 
j2       26        Belmont  High,    Gerald   Cortner,    Belmont     1922 
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29    Belmont  Central,  Paul  Houser,  Belmont   1952 

21    Belmont  East,  K.  L.  Rhyne,  Belmont   1949 

9               New  Hope,  W.  W.  Johnson,  Gastonia,  R.  3      

19       13    Bessemer  City  Central,  L.  C.  Ward,  Bessemer  City                              1951  1925 

12                Bessemer  City  West,  J.  W.  Robinson,  Bessemer  City   1943   

17                Carr,  Mrs.  Grace  F.  Besse,  Gastonia      

6                Chapel  Grove,  Robt.  P.  Falls,  Gastonia      

4                Costner,  D.  C.  Bumgardner,  Gastonia,  R.  1      

14  8    Cramerton,  W.  S.  Haynie,  Cramerton                                                     1940  1929 

17       17    Dallas,  Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas     1925 

19  3    Flint  Groves,  J.  H.  McClure,  E.  Gastonia                                             1941  1956 

4               Harden,  William  Elmore,  Dallas       . 

8                High  Shoals,  Howard  Kiser,  High  Shoals   1950   

20  18    Lowell,  J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell     1925 

4               Lucia,  Mrs.  Alma  A.  Everhart,  Mt.  Holly      _  . 

11                McAdenville,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Holbrook,  McAdenville   1953   

41  16    Mt.  Holly,  Laxton  Hamrick,  Mt.  Holly     1920 

17         4    Myrtle,  J.  B.  Boyles,  Gastonia,  R                                                         1939  1956  ; 

31                N.  Belmont,  T.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  N.  Belmont   1951   

6         4    Orthopedic,   Rebecca   Neely,   Gastonia                                                   1943  1943  I 

22                Ranlo,  A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2   1941   

17                Rhyne,  Sam  C.   Rhyne,  Gastonia      

11                Robin*m,  Willard  Bess,  Gastonia   1950   

23  4    South  Gastonia,  H.  Beam,   Gastonia                                                     1942  1956 

26  11    Stanley,  O.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley                                                                1951  1923: 

15  8    Tryon,  H.  F.  Lovingood,  Bessemer  City,  R                                          1941  1929  ' 

27  6    Victory,  R.  D.  Lingerfeldt,  Gastonia                                                       1951  1956 1 

66       22  NEGRO: 

6                Bessemer  City,  C.  M.  Roberts,  Bessemer  City      

12               Dallas,  James  S.  Miller,  Belmont      

2       10    Lincoln,  E.  D.  Wilson,  Bessemer  City     *1923 

5                Lincoln  Academy,  Mrs.  Lucile  W.  Morgan,  Kings  Mt      

10                Pleasant  Ridge,  Ralph  Gingles,  Gastonia      

19       12    Reid,  H.  S.  Blue,  227  Cedar  St.,  Belmont                                              1951  1933 

12                Rollins,  A.  M.  Rollins,  Mt.  Holly      

Cherryville 

Board  oj  Education:  D.  R.  Mauney,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Cherryville;  H.  A.  Blackwelder;  Kenneth 

B.  Beam;  F.  T.  Dellinger;  Ben  R.  Rudisill;  Howell  Stroup 

Superintendent'  F.  L.  Larson,  Cherryville  Phone  ID  5-621' 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  A.  D.  Nixon,  Cherryville 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S 

42  23  TOTAL 

34       17  WHITE: 

17    Cherryville  High,  N.  S.  Cranford,  Cherryville   *192 


13    East  Elem.,  E.  W.  Carson,  Cherryville   1955 

10    Junior  High,  John  L.  Beach,  Cherryville   1943 

11    West  Elementary,  Mrs.  Wilma  T.  Selky,  Cherryville   1941 


8         6  NEGRO: 

8         6    John  Chavis,  James  H.  Twitty,  Box  337,  Cherryville     193 

Gastonia 

Board  oj  Education:  W.  R.  Sparrow,  Chairman,  Gastonia;  Broadus  McSwain;  Clyde  Wrigh 
H.  S.  Mackie;  M.  I.  Petty;  Carroll  Hudson;  R.  Winston  Crawford 

Superintendent:  W.  B.  Sugg,  Gastonia  Phone  UNiversity  5-341 

Supervisors:  Jessie  Baxter,  Gastonia;  Mrs.  Lenora  Taylor;  Mrs.  William  B.  Carpenter 
Attendance  Worker:  B.  M.  Ballard,  Gastonia 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ruth  Hart,  Box  550,  Gastonia 
Maintenance  Supervisor:  H.  D.  French,  Gastonia 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDIT!  » 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H. 

176  93  TOTAL 

144  77  WHITE: 

22    Abernethy,  T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia    ••••  lia 

10  7  Arlington  Jr.  High,  John  Goff,  Jr.,  Gastonia   1951    19  >\  |H 

10    Armstrong,  Mrs.  Bruce  McLean,  Gastonia    - 
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21    Central,  H.  G.  Miller,  Gastonia      

11    East,   Norris  V.   Shuford,  Gastonia      

  52  Frank  L.  Ashley,  R.  E.  Carothers,  Gastonia   *1920 

24  8  Grier,  John  Farmer,  Gastonia   1957  1957 

13  20  Joe  S.  Wray  Jr.  High,  Harry  R.  Rogers,  Gastonia   1944  1920 

17    Peeden,  C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia   1943   

16    Wilson,  L.  N.  Connor,  Gastonia      

32       1C  NEGRO: 

7       16    Highland,  Thebaud    Jeffers,    Gastonia     *1929 

25    Highland  Elem.,  R.  L.  Schooler,  Gastonia      _ 

GATES 

Board  of  Education:  S.  P.  Cross,  Chairman,  Gatesville 

Mrs.  Marian  Nixon,  Sunbury;  Lyman  V.  Cowper,  Eure;  D.  A.  Willey, 
Gates;  Alfred  F.  Stallings,  Hobbsville 

Superintendent:  W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville  Phone  2221 

Express  Office:  Roduco 

Supervisors:  White — Margaret  Mullen,  Gatesville 
Negro — Addie  Hall  James,  Gatesville 

Attendant*  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  F.  Parker  Smith,  Gatesville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

56  26  TOTAL 

20  13  WHITE: 

10  6    Gatesville,   Ernest   E.   Askew,    Gatesville   1953  1926 

4    Hobbsville,  T.  J.  Jessup,  Hobbsville   ■   

6  7    Sunbury,  Calvin  C.  White,  Sunbury   1949  1923 

35       22  NEGRO: 

20    Buckland,  Irving  R.  Barcliffe,  Gates   1958   


Gates  Institute,  G.  H.  Creecy,  Gatesville. 
15    T.  S.  Cooper,  William  Beaman,  Sunbury. 


GRAHAM 

Board  of  Education:  Harvey  J.  Odom,  Chairman,  Robbinsville 

Dr.  Nettie  C.  Parrette,  Robbinsville;  Wayne  C.  Marcus,  Robbinsville 

Superintendent:  R.  Guy  Sutton,  Robbinsville  Phone  GR  9-3413 

Supervisors:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  C.  F.  Rice,  Robbinsville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  W.  Matheson,  Robbinsville 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ann  Pangle,  Robbinsville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

44  2  8  TOTAL 

44  2  8  WHITE: 

|      7  3    Mt.  View,  R.  G.  Carr,  Fontana  Dam     1955 

31  12    Robbinsville,  James  A.  Stanley,  Robbinsville     1931 

5  3    Stecoah,  Harold  Edd  Davis,  Stecoah     1949 

1    (Countywide),    (Special   Education)  — 

I NEGRO: 
(None) 
GRANVILLE 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  R.  L.  Noblin,  Chairman,  Oxford 

E.  G.  Hobgood,  Oxford,  R.  4;  B.  T.  Strother,  Franklinton,  R.  1;  H.  L. 
O'Brien,  Oxford,  R.  5;  W.  W.  Whitfield,  Creedmoor 

Superintendent:  David  N.  Hix,  Oxford  Phone  5787 

Supervisors:  White— Mary  W.  Hall,  Oxford 

Negro — Mrs.  Lola  H.  Solice,  Creedmoor 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  G.  H.  Dement,  Oxford 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDKKSS  ELEM.  H.S. 

124  58  TOTAL 

57  35  WHITE: 

7  4    Berea,  H.  C.  Triplett,  Oxford,  R.  1   1950  1929 

18  8    Creedmoor,  J.  L.  McDaniel,  Creedmoor   1956  1922 

8  6    Oak  Hill,  L.  C.  Adcock,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2     1926 

7  5    Stem,  M.  R.  Vickers,  Stem     1923 

9  7    Stovall,  J.  L.  Johnson,  Stovall   1941  1923 

8  5    Wilton,  O.  D.  Poe,  Franklinton,  R.  1   1940  1924 

67  23  NEGRO: 

34  11    Hawley,  G.   C.   Hawley,   Creedmoor   1945  1939 

21  8    Joe  Toler,  William  Baptiste,  Box  623,  Oxford    ■  1943 

12  4    G.  C.  Shaw,  George  E.  Wood,  Stovall     1950 

Oxfordf 

Board  of  Education:  F.  R.  Barlowe,  Chairman,  Oxford 

Dr.  L.  S.  Daniel;  E.  N.  Crews;  J.  T.  Yancey;  Dermont  Hedrkk;  W.  L» 
Vaught;  Dr.  W.  G.  Woltz 

Superintendent:  C.  W.  Duggins,  Oxford  Phone  3342 

Supervisor:  Annie  Gray  Burroughs,  Oxford 

Special  Subjects — Art:  Mrs.  Dian  Bost  Jones,  Oxford 

Music:  White — Peggy  Beach  Waldo,  Oxford 

Negro — Mrs.  Sadie  Patterson  Battle,  Oxford 

Attendance  Worker:  None 
Sch  ools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

92  43  TOTAL 

43  26  WHITE: 

23    C.  G.  Credle,  Roy  L.  Smith,  Oxford   1940   

11  9  John  Nichols,  Thomas  B.  Currin,  Oxford   1939  1924 

9  17  Oxford,  Bruce  F.  Sloan,  Oxford...*   1940  1920 

49  17  NEGRO: 

27    Orange  St.,  George  R.  King,  Oxford   1946   

10    Angier  B.  Duke,  Mrs.  Lena  G.  Smith,  Oxford      

12  17  Mary  Potter,  John  H.  Lucas,  Oxford     *L922 

GREENE 

Board  of  Education:  H.  Maynard  Hicks,  Chairman,  Snow  Hill 

W.  H.  Graves,  Maury;  Moses  Jones,  Walstonburg,  R.  1;  P.  L.  Barrow,. 
LaGrange,  R.  1;  Mrs.  Sara  M.  Stocks,  Hookerton 

Superintendent:  B.  L.  Davis,  Snow  Hill  Phone  666 

Express  Office:  Farmville 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Lela  T.  Stevens,  Snow  Hill 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  W.  Stocks,  Snow  Hill 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Hookerton,  W.  D.   Redfearn,   Hookerton   1939  1930 

Maury,  W.  Loys  May,  Maury   1950  1929 

Snow  Hill,  M.  Y.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Snow  Hill   1941  1923 

Walstonburg,  H.  J.  Archer,  Jr.,  Walstonburg   1945  1926 

NEGRO: 

Best  Chapel,  Mrs.  Lossie  Eppes  Holly,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3    ■   

East  Greene,  Lloyd  Foreman,  Jr.,  Hookerton,  R.  1    ■ 

Greene  Co.  Tr.,  L.  H.  Smith,  Snow  Hill     l93(y 

4    Invitation,  Raymond  A.  Morris,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3      

Jason,  John  Wesley  Joyner,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3      - 

16    North  Greene,  J.  C.  Brown,  Walstonburg      
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GUILFORD 

Board  of  Education:  Howard  E.  Carr,  Chairman,  Box  749,  Greensboro 

Zack  L.  Whitaker,  Oak  Ridge;  E.  T.  Coble,  Greensboro,  R.  4;  John  R. 

Peacock,  High  Point;  Mrs.  Edward  Burke,  Gibsonville 

Superintendent:  E.  D.  Idol,  Greensboro  Phone  BR  3-3611 

Assistant  Superintendent:  E.  P.  Pearce,  Jr.,  Greensboro 

Supervisors:  White — Bessie  Mae  McFadden;  Mrs.  Emma  O.  Nelson,  Greensboro 
Negro — James  Earl  Whitley,  Greensboro 
Special  Subjects — Science:  Warren  W.  Omohundro,  Greensboro 
Library:  Mrs.  Hallie  S.  Bacelli,  Greensboro 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  R.  Michaux,  Greensboro 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Alamance,  David  A.  Cromer,  Greensboro,  R.  10   1955  192G 

Allen  Jay,  A.  Doyle  Early,  608  Gatewood,  High  Point   1953  1931 

Allen  Jay  Primary,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Keller,  608  Gatewood,  High  Point..  1957   

Bessemer,  W.  H.  Cude,  E.  Bessemer  Ave.,  Greensboro     1924 

Bessemer  Primary,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cude,  Huffine  Mill  Rd.,  Gi-eensboro.  1957   


ELEM. 

H.S. 

501 

394 

423 

174 
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75 

20 
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6 

i 

11 

5 

14 

8 

11 

7 

6 

Colfax,  Arnold  L.  Bolen,  Colfax                                                             1954  1928 

Gibsonville,   Henry  Clyde  Walters,  Gibsonville                                        1952  1925 

Guilford,  Ernest  N.  Jenkins,  Guilford  College  Branch,  Greensboro.  .  1953  1924 

Jamestown,   Kenneth   Miller,   Jamestown     1920 

Jesse  Wharton,  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Norman,  Greensboro,  R.  2   1953   

McLeansville,   Thurman   A.   Horney,   McLeansville                                 1956  1925 

Monticello,  M.  A.  Sechrest,  Brown  Summit,  R.  1    1926 

Nathanael  Greene,  Conrad  O.  Hinshaw,  Liberty,  R.  1    1929 

Oak  Ridge,  Robert  R.  Hunter,  Oak  Ridge   1953   

Oak  View,  L.  Sam  Dockery,  614  Oak  View  Rd.,  High  Point   1954   

Pleasant  Garden,   Robert  Ayers,  Pleasant  Garden                                 1940  1920 

Rankin,  H.  G.  Waters,  3301  Summit  Ave.,  Greensboro                         1953  1927 

Sedgefield,  J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Greensboro,  R.  7   1954   

Stokesdale,  Jesse  B.  Joyce,   Stokesdale                                                   1964  1930 

Summerfield,   John  A.  Cox,   Jr.,   Summerfield     1927 

Sumner,  R.  V.  Day,  Greensboro,  R.  8     1927 

Union  Hill,  C.  W.  Howell,  High  Point,  C-28      

Whitsett,  Mrs.  Alberta  M.  Walters,  Whitsett     

NEGRO : 

Brown  Summit,  E.  J.  Jones,  Box  488,  Brown  Summit     1940 

Florence,  Victor  Blackburn,  High  Point,  R.  1   1952   

Lee  Holt,  Paul  E.  Sandifer,  Box  864,  Greensboro      

Laughlin,  Geo.  R.  Jordan,  Box  38,  Summerfield     1952 

Mount  Zion,  James  C.  Hill,  1500  Huffine  Mill  Rd.,  Greensboro      

Poplar  Grove,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jones,  Greensboro,  R.  5,  Box  195B-1...  1953   

Rena  Bullock,  F.  B.  Morris,  Greensboro,  Davis  Mill  Rd.,  R.  1   1953  

Sedalia,  William  H.  Lanier,  Box  156,  Sedalia    1940 

Greensborof 

Board  of  Education:  Thornton  H.  Brooks,  Chairman,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Lessie  E.  Hoyle;  J.  C.  Cowan,  Jr.;  Dr.  W.  M.  Hampton;  James  R. 
Perrin;  Richard  K.  Hunter;  Richard  M.  Wilson;  Attorney:  Robert  F. 
Mosely 

Superintendent:  Phillip  J.  Weaver,  Greensboro  Phone  BR  3-1741 

Business  Manager:  R.  Thorpe  Jones,  Greensboro 

Supervisors:  White — W.  J.  House;  Sara  Jaffarian,  Sidney  Holmes,  Greensboro 

Negro — Mrs.  Laura  D.  Brown,  Greensboro 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Nevelyn  Jackson,  Greensboro 

School  Lunch  Supervisors:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrell,   Sr.  High  School, 
Greensboro 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                  ELEM.  H.S. 

580      23  7  TOTAL 
427      161  WHITE: 

28       10    Aycock,  Charles  E.  Herbert,  Cypress  St                                                 1949  1920 

14    Braxton  Craven,  Katherine  Murray,  Parkwood  Dr   1966   

21    Brooks,  Carrie  Phillips,  Westover  Terrace   1962   -- 

10    -          Caldwell,  David  A.  Johnson,  Asheboro  St   1949   

16                Caesar  Cone,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wall,  Church  St.  Ext                               I960  .. 

22  31    Central,  L.  W.  Anderson,  S.  Spring  St                                                  1950  1920 
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9         5    Curry,  Herbert  E.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Woman's  College                             1939  *1928 

20    General  Greene,  Dorothy  McNairy,  Benjamin  Blvd   1957   

18  4    Gillespie  Park,  M.  Banks  Ritchie,  Asheboro  St                                    1949  1920 

17    Hunter,  Lee  D.  Wellons,   Pomona   1939   

17    James  Y.  Joyner,  Lawrence  R.  Hammonds,  Normandy  Dr   1956   

27         6    Kiser,  E.  Frank  Johnson,  Benjamin  Blvd                                              1958  1958 

19  8    Lindley  Jr.,  W.  B.  Mclver,  Spring  Garden  St                                       1939  1920 

22    Irving  Park,  Carolyn  McNairy,  Sunset  Drive   1952   

20    Lindley,  Lula  Gilbert,  Camden  Rd   1949   „ 

16    Mclver,  Ruth  A.  Steelman,  West  Lee  St   1949   

15    Murphey,  Ailene  Beason,  Ontario  St   1957   

  28    Page,  Luther  R.  Medlin,  Page  St    

20    Peck,  Clara,  M.  D.  Teague,  Florida  Ave   1939   

11    Porter,  Reeves  M.  Edens,  Ball  St   1952   

4    Sch.  for  Trainables,  Mrs.  Nellie  Wheeler,  N.  Greene  St      

20    Sternberger,  David  T.  Helberg,  Holden  Rd   1951   

24         6    Proximity,  C.  E.  Rankin,  Summit  Ave.  Ext                                           1949  1920 

  76    Senior  High,  A.  P.  Routh,  Westover  Terrace   *1920 

  1    Polio  Hospital,  Ruth  Worth,  E.  Bessemer  Ave    ■ 

20    Wiley,  Clyde  E.  Tesh,  Terrell  St   1955   

12  6     (All  Schools),    (Helping  Teachers)  _ 

158       56  NEGRO: 

21    F.  D.  Bluford,  Mrs.  Pauline  Foster,  Tuscaloosa  St   1957   

  43    Dudley,  J.  A.  Tarpley,  Lincoln  St   *1927 

21    Jones,  Mrs.  Gladys  Wood,  South  St   1939   

13    Jonesboro,  G.  T.  Tillman,  Raleigh  St   1947   

23  8    Lincoln  Jr.,  W.  L.  Jones,  1016  Lincoln  St   1951   

9    _          Charles  H.  Moore,  Mrs.  Flossie  Alston,  N.  Regan  St   1939   

20         5    J.  C.  Price,  A.  H.  Peeler,  901  S.  Cedar  St   1950   

4    Terra  Cotta,  Mrs.  Nannie  Bynum,  Pomona   1952   

41    Washington,  J.  S.  Leary,  E.  Washington  St   1939   

6    (All  Schools),  (Helping  Teachers)  

High  Point 

Board  of  Education:  William  A.  Tomlinson,  Chairman,  High  Point 

R.  M.  Campbell;  D.  A.  Rawley;  Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Thompson;  W.  H. 
Marette 

Superintendent:  Dean  B.  Pruette,  High  Point  Phone  6994 

Business  Manager:  Walter  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  High  Point 

Supervisors:  Mrs.  Verta  I.  Coe,  High  Point 
Gwendolyn  Doggett,  High  Point 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  J.  W.  McGuinn,  High  Point 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S.  - 

282       89  TOTAL 
217       66  WHITE: 

8    Ada  Blair,  Mrs.  Emma  Padgett,  High  Point   1939   


15    Brentwood,  Margaret  Chatfield,  High  Point   1939   

19    Cloverdale,  W.  E.  Rogers,  High  Point   1939   

20    Emma  Blair,  John  R.  Wells,  High  Point   1939   

22    Johnson  St.,  Gaither  C.  Frye,  High  Point   1953   

41  6  Junior  High,  Lloyd  Y.  Thayer,  High  Point   1939  1920 

15    Montlieu  Ave.,  Mrs.  Georgia  Thayer,  High  Point   1958   - 

21    Oak  Hill,  Grier  A.  Bradshaw,  High  Point   1952   „ 

18    Ray,  Jerry  Gilbert  Shaver,  High  Point   1952   

  57  Senior  High,  D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point   *1920 

20    Tomlinson,  Raleigh  Dingman,  High  Point   1952   

18  3  (All   Schools),  (Specials)  

65  23  NEGRO: 

18    Fairview,  Mytrolene  Gray,  High  Point   1939   

21    Griffin,  Clarence  E.  Yokely,  High  Point   1955   

18    Leonard  St.,  Orlando  Frank  Hudson,  High  Point   1939   

5  21    William  Penn,  S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point     *1922 

3  2     (All  Schools),   (Specials)    • 

HALIFAX 

Board  of  Education:  C.  L.  Kelly,  Chairman,  Littleton,  R.  2 

C.  J.  Leonard,  Enfield;  Henry  L.  Harrison,  Scotland  Neck;  Tracy  <> 
Quails,  Jr.,  Hollister;  N.  M.  Hockaday,  Roanoke  Rapids,  R.  1;  C.  Ml 
Moore,  Littleton;  L.  W.  Leggett,  Hobgood 

Superintendent:  W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax  Phone  215 


Roanoke  Rapids — Weldon 


65 


Supervisors:  White — Mis.  Ruth  L.  McRacken,  Scotland  Neck 
Negro — Mrs.  Bessye  S.  Wilder,  Scotland  Neck 
Maude  E.  Freeman,  Weldon 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Ohicf  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  C.  Best,  Halifax 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Aurelian   Springs,   Claude  H.   Moore,  Littleton   1955  1926 


ELEM. 

H.S. 
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Hobgood,  William  H.   Skarren,  Hobgood      

Scotland  Neck,  William  C.  Gay,  Scotland  Neck   1950  1920 

Wm.  R.  Davie,  H.  M.  Guyot,  Roanoke  Rapids   1954  1941 

NEGRO: 

Bakers,  Mary  E.  Pittman,  Enfield. 


J.  C.  Bias,  Scotland  Neck     1936 

Dawson,  Dandee  Clark,  Scotland  Neck      

Dioldolia,    Sadie   Pettiford,    Halifax   —   


1931 


Eden,  Robert  L.  Brewer,  Enfield      

Everetts,   Claiborne   Faison,  Littleton      

Hardee,  Vernon  W.  Thornton,  Enfield      

Harrison,  Eva  P.  Wilson,  Halifax      

Hollister,   Donidee   Thorne,  Hollister      

Inborden,  A.  F.  Wilder,  Box  457,  Enfield     1954 

Mary's  Chapel,  Irene  Jones,   Scotland  Neck      

Mclver,  A.  L.  Finch,  Littleton     1941 

McDaniel,   Clarence   Bailey,  Enfield      

Mullens,  Clarence  Branch,   Scotland  Neck      

Norfieet,   George  Felton,   Scotland  Neck      

Pleasant  Hill,  Elsie  W.  Alexander,  Weldon      

Sam's  Head,  Frederick  P.  Shields,  Palmyra      

Springfield,  R.  L.  Brinkley,  Enfield      - 

Terrapin,    Tetrizennia    Nicholson,    Littleton   — —   

Thomas  Shields,  L.  A.  Wilson,  Hobgood     

Tillery  Chapel,  W.  L.  Herritage,  Tillery      

Ward,  Clifton  Arrington,  Enfield      _ 

Weymon,   Elnora  J.   Williams,  Enfield      

White  Oak,  Forgan  S.  Berry,   Enfield      _ 

toanoke  Rapids 

loard  of  Education:  W.  L.  Medlin,  Chairman,  Roanoke  Rapids 

A.  Edwin  Akers;  W.  T.  Hodges;  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Adams;  W.  L.  Manning; 
Geo.  N.  Taylor;  George  L.  Hayes;  George  E.  Nethercutt,  B.  Marshall 
White-Hurst 

Superintendent:  J.  W.  Talley,  Roanoke  Rapids  Phone  7-3617 

\upervisors:  White — Mary  Hix,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Negro — Same  as  county 
Special  Subject — Music:  Gwendolyn  B.  Dickens,  Roanoke  Rapids 
[ttendance  Worker:  None 
chools: 

0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

EM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

03  38  TOTAL 

77  27  WHITE: 

11    Akers,   Omara  Daniel,   Roanoke  Rapids   1951   

11    Clara  Hearne,  Mrs.  Daisy  Hathaway  Shutt,  Roanoke  Rapids   1939   

16  27    Junior-Senior  High,  William  P.  Branch,   Roanoke  Rapids   1939  *1920 

7    Manning,  James  W.  Jenkins,  Roanoke  Rapids   1957   

I3    Rosemary,  Viola  Glover,  Roanoke  Rapids   1951   

6    Sixth  Grade,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Tyndall,  Roanoke  Rapids   1939   

11    Vance  Street,   Thelma  Garriss,   Roanoke   Rapids   1939   _ 

2    All    Schools,     (Elementary)  - 

J  |26       11  NEGRO: 

26       11    John  A.  Chaloner,  Robert  M.  Earl,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Box  366     1934 

reldon 

rd  of  Education:  Grover   Howell,   Chairman,   Weldon;   H.   V.   Bounds;   Walker  Campbell; 

Mrs.  John  Brown;  Roy  Robinson;  Mrs.  Joe  Selder;  Jacob  C.  Taylor 

J  %Verintendent:  C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon  Phone  9396 

C."  pervisors:  Same  as  county 
ttendance  Worker:  None 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

54       IS  TOTAL 


YR.  ACCREDITE 
ELEM.  H. 


22 


WHITE: 


4    Halifax,  Faye  J.  Twisdale,  Halifax    .  . 

8  Weldon  High,   C.  B.   Thomas,   Weldon   191 

18    Weldon  Elem.,  Ida  May  Cheatham,  Weldon   1952   

31  10  NEGRO: 

2    Allen  Grove,  Addie  C.  Hardy,  Weldon      

4    Andrew  Jackson,  John  Joyner,  Enfield     .... 

21  10  Ralph  J.  Bunch,  N.  M.  McMillan,  Weldon   - 

4    Pea   Hill,   Gladys  Williams,   Enfield  '   - 


19 


HARNETT 

Board  of  Education:  J.  R.  Baggett,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Lillington 

Haywood  Roberts,  Coats;  Dr.  C.  L.  Corbett,  Dunn;  D.  W.  Denning  JJ 

Angier;  McBryde  Cameron,  Sanford,  R.  6 
Superintendent:  G.  T.  Proffitt,  Lillington  Phone  271 

Supervisors:  White — Beaman   Kelley,   Lillington;   Bessie  Massengill,  Lillington 

Negro — Mrs.  Madeline  Bullock,  Lillington 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Mildred  Malone,  Lillington 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  C.  H.  Hood,  Lillington 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDI 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  I 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Anderson  Creek,  J.  C.  Hawley,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1     1 

Angier,  R.  G.  Banks,  Angier   1956  1 

Benhaven,  J.  Knox  Harrington,  Olivia   1940  1 

Boone  Trail,  R.  A.  Gray,  Mamers   1941  ]1 

Buckhorn,  Mrs.  Delorese  Caviness,  Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1    

Buie's  Creek,  Roy  Parker,  Buie's  Creek   1939 

Bunnlevel,  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Parker,  Bunnlevel    

Coats,  R.  Hal  Smith,  Coats   1957 

Dunn,  A.  B.  Johnson,  Dunn  

High,   Ophelia  Matthews,   Dunn   1950 

Magnolia  Ave.,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bryan,  Dunn   1954 

Wayne  Ave.,  Robert  W.  Canady,  Dunn    

Erwin,  N.  E.  Jones,  Erwin   1952 

LaFayette,  Guy  Daves,  Kipling    

Lillington,  Roger  C.  Johnson,  Lillington   1940 

Mary  Stewart,  Mrs.  Vera  N.  Milam,  Dunn    

INDIAN: 

Maple  Grove,  John  J.  Brooks,  Dunn,  R.  4    

NEGRO: 

12    North  Harnett,  Robert  L.  Williams,  Angier,  R   1958 

Gentry,  W.  N.  Porter,  Erwin   1954 

Harnett,  F.  H.  Ledbetter,  Dunn    

Johnsonville,  C.  L.  Powell,  Jonesboro  Heights,  Sanford,  R.  G   1958 

South  Harnett,  R.  M.  Harris,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1   1958 

Shawtown,  G.  T.   Swinson,  Lillington    

HAYWOOD 

Board  of  Education:  Hugh  McCracken,  Chairman,  Clyde 

Frank  M.  Davis,  Waynesville,  R.  4;  J.  W.  Killian,  Waynesville; 
Ledford,  Waynesville,  R.  4;  Clifton  Terrell,  Canton,  R.  3 

Superint'  ndcnt:  Lawrence  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynesville  Phone  GLendale  6 

Supervisors:  Mrs.  Belle  F.  Ratcliffe,  Box  118,  Waynesville 
Mrs.  Grace  A.  Stamey,  Waynesville 

Attendance  Worker:  Roy  N.  Stephens,  Hazelwood 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  James  Moore,  Waynesville 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Siler,  Waynesville 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                               ELEM.  U.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Bethel,  C.  C.  Poindexter,  Canton     1924 

Clyde,  Perry  W.  Plemmons,  Waynesville                                                1953  1925 

Crabtree-Iron  Duff,  Lynwood  P.  McElroy,  Box  383,  Waynesville          1946  1938 

Cruso,  Gay  Chambers,  Canton,  R.  2      

Fines  Creek,  Charles  W.  Ross,  Waynesville     1929 

Mt.  Sterling,  Goldie  B.  Leatherwood,  Waterville      _ 

Waynesville  District,  M.  H.  Bowles,  Waynesville  

Allen's  Creek,  Mrs.  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville      

Central,  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville   1946   

E.  Waynesville,  Frank  Kirkpatrick,  307  Walnut  St.,  Waynesville.  1950   

Hazelwood,   Carl   Ratcliffe,   Waynesville   1943   

Lake  Junaluska,  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Noland,  Lake  Junaluska   1951   

Maggie,  N.  W.  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2      

Rock  Hill,  J.  C.  James,  Waynesville,  R.  3      

Saunook,  Mrs.  Faye  G.  Messer,  Waynesville,  R.  3      

Waynesville,  C.  E.  Weatherby,  Waynesville                                      1952  1920 

NEGRO: 

Waynesville,   Elsie  Osborne,  Waynesville      _ 


ELEM. 

H.S. 
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Canton 

Board  of  Education:  Willis  Kirkpatrick,  Chairman,  Canton 

M.  M.  Crisp;  Dr.  H.  A.  Matthews;  Carl  Welte;  Morris  Mitchell 

Superintendent:  Rowe  Henry,  Canton  Phone  Ml  8-3962 

Supervisor:  Alma  Browning,  Canton 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Joe  King,  Canton 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  L.  J.  Cannon,  Johnson  Dr.,  Canton 
chools: 

[j{M0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

-EM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

68       31  TOTAL 
65       28  WHITE: 

10    Beaverdam,  Herschel  Hipps,  Canton   1952 


28    Canton  High,  W.  L.  Rikard,  Canton   *1920 

13    Junior  High,  W.  L.  Barkley,  Canton      

6    Morning  Star,  E.  C.  Duckett,  Asheville,  R   1953   

16    North  Canton,  W.  P.  Barbee,  Canton      

7    Patton,  K.  H.  Hannah,  Canton   1952   

12    Penn  Ave.,  T.  A.  Cathey,  Canton,  R   1952   

1    (All  Schools),    (Special  education)  _ 

3  3  NEGRO: 

3  3    Reynolds,  Ralph  H.  Davis,  Box  1109,  Canton     1953 


[ENDERSON 

oard  of  Education:  L.  C.  Youngblood,  Chairman,  Fletcher 

J.  T.  Fain,  Jr.,  Hendei-sonville;  Frank  L.  FitzSimmons,  Jr.,  Henderson- 
ville 

iperintendent:  J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville  Phone  OX  3-5388 

■pervisors:  Mrs.  Sue  J.  Davis,  Arden 

Pierce  P.  Henderson,  Hendersonville 

tendance  Worker:  J.  Earl  Lancaster,  Hendersonville 

ief  Bus  Mechanic:  F.  M.  Maxwell,  Hendersonville 

hook: 

Jjlel  J).  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

"  .  H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  Et.EM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Balfour,  Glenn  C.  Marlow,  Balfour   1941   

Dana,  H.  Ray  Lyda,  Dana   1941  1930 

East  Flat  Rock,  R.  W.  Jones,  Hendersonville   1941   

Edneyville,  Wm.  J.  Nesbitt,  Edneyville   1941  1928 

6    Etowah,   H.   T.   Sitton,   Hendersonville    1949  1929 

18    Flat  Rock,  E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock     1927 

Fletcher,  W.  Albert  Hill,  Edneyville   1944  1928 
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13         8    Mills  River,  A.  M.  Foster,  Horse  Shoe   1944  1924 

12    Tuxedo,  Dean  Ward,  Tuxedo   1952 

11    Valley  Hill,  Mrs.  Clara  Babb,  Hendersonville   1941   

1    (Special  Education),    (Special  Education)  

NEGRO: 
(None) 

Hendersonville 

Board  of  Education:  Bruce  Drysdale,   Chairman,   Hendersonville;   C.  W.   Kuykendall;   L.  C. 
Boyd;  Roy  Johnson;  W.  M.  Shepherd 

Superintendent:  Hugh  D.  Randall,  Hendersonville  Phone  OX  3-4064 

Supervisors:  Same  as  for  Henderson  County 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YB.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

48  30  TOTAL 

37  22  WHITE: 

20    Eighth  Avenue,  George  Wilkins,  Hendersonville   1941   

  22    Hendersonville,  R.  Hugh  Lockaby,  Hendersonville   *1920 

17    Rosa  Edwards,   G.  F.  Huntley,   Hendersonville   1941   

11         8  NEGRO: 

11         8    Ninth  Ave.,  John  R.  Marable,  Hendersonville    1942 


HERTFORD 

Board  of  Education:  Ralph  C.  Mason,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Harrellsville 

W.  R.  Raynor,  Ahoskie;  G.  E.  Gibbs,  Murfreesboro 

Superintendent:  R.  P.  Martin,  Winton  Phone  EL  8-4681 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Miriam  R.  Rigby,  Ahoskie 
Negro — Mrs.  A.  R.  Bowe,  Murfreesboro 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bu*  Mechanic:  H.  T.  Downs,  Winton 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Ahoskie,  A.  Woodrow  Taylor,  Ahoskie   1952  1921  1 

Harrellsville,   Donald   Newsome,   Harrellsville   1951  1926 

Murfreesboro,  J.  M.  Jenkins,  Murfreesboro   1952  1926 

4    Winton,  Genevieve  B.   Smith,  Winton      

NEGRO: 

Robt.  L.  Vann,  H.  D.  Cooper,  Ahoskie   1953  1939 

C.  S.  Brown,  H.  C.  Freeland,  Winton   1940  1925 

Harrellsville,   Isaac   A.   Battle,   Harrellsville   1958   

Menola,  Sylvania  D.  Eason,  Ahoskie      

Mill  Neck,  James  A.  Felton,  Como      


143 

60 

47 

30 

28 

17 

4 

4 

11 

9 

4 

96 

30 

29 

13 

20 

8 

17 

3 
3 

3 

26 

4 

Riverview,  A.  R.  Rowe,  Murfreesboro   1961 

4    St.  Johns,  T.  R.  Hall,  Ahoskie    


HOKE 

Board  of  Education:  N.  L.  McFadyen,  Chairman,  Raeford 

D.  R.  Huff,  Jr.,  Aberdeen;  David  F.  Lindsay,  Raeford;  Walter  L.  Gibson, 

Red  Springs;  Daniel  M.  Mclnnis,  Shannon 

Superintendent:  K.  A.  McDonald,  Raeford  Phone  47? 

Supervisor:  White — None 

Negro — Annie  W.  Pridgen,  Raeford 
Attendance  Worker:  D.  J.  Jones,  Raeford 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  E.  Luck,  Raeford 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITS' 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

117  38  TOTAL 

45  19  WHITE: 

4    Ashemont,  R.  A.  Smoak,  Aberdeen,  R. . . 

31  19  Hoke  County,  W.  T.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Raeford 


1940  192 


Hyde — Iredell 
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4    Mildouson,  T.  C.  Jones,  Lumber  Bridge      

4    Rockfish,  P.  S.  White,  Rockfish      

2    Sanatorium,  Mary  O.  McDonald,  McCain      

10  2  INDIAN: 

10  2    Hoke  County,  S.  M.  Bullard,  Pembroke      

62  17  NEGRO: 

11    Burlington,  James  H.  Chalmers,  Red  Springs      

2    Friendship,   Rosa  S.  Anders,  Raeford      

4   Laurel  Hill,  Lucille  H.  Hubbard,  Raeford      

1    Rockfish  Colored,  Daisy  Quevedo,  Rockfish      

16    West  Hoke,  Wesley  Campbell,  Maxton      

3    White  Oak,  John  D.  McAllister,  Raeford      

25  17    Upchurch,  G.  A.  Page,   Raeford     1934 


HYDEt 

Board  of  Education:  Gratz  Spencer,  Chairman,   Swan  Quarter 

Crawford  Cahoon,  Fairfield;  Walter  Lee  Gibbs,  Fairfield 

Superintendent:  Tommie  Gaylord,   Swan   Quarter  Phone  281 

Express  Office:  Belhaven 
Superviso-rs:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  F.  Lupton,  Swan  Quarter 


Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

33       21  TOTAL 

14       13  WHITE: 

6         5    East  Hyde,  W.  C.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  Engelhard   1953  1929 

2         3    Ocracoke,  Theodore  Rondthaler,  Ocracoke   1955   

6         5    West  Hyde,  J.  W.  Lupton,  Swan  Quarter   1951  1926 

19         S  NEGRO: 

10         4    Hyde  County  Training,  O.  A.  Peay,  Swan  Quarter     1935 

9         4    Davis,  J.  E.  Spruill,  Engelhard      


IREDELL 

Board  of  Education:  Halbert  F.  Crowson,  Chairman,  Statesville,  R.  8 

W.  B.  Harris,  Mooresville,  R.  1;  Maury  Gaston,  Statesville;  Flake  Mill- 
saps,  Harmony;  Lynn  Hostetler,  Troutman 

Superintendent:  C.  G.  Credle,  Statesville  Phone  TR  3-7268 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Blanche  S.  Reitzel,  Box  709,  Statesville 
Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Brown,  Box  709,  Statesville 
Negro — Mrs.  Jettie  Davidson  Morrison,  523 xk  Tradd  St.,  Statesville 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  B.  Lundy,  Statesville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Brawley,  C.  C.  Drye,  Mooresville,  R.  2   1954 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

203 

86 

167 

73 

5 

10 

8 

13 

7 

13 

10 

7 

18 

12 

14 

9 

8 
8 

10 

6 
7 

24 

18 

17 

8 

8 

36 

13 

10 

5 
8 

5 

8 

13 

Celeste  Henkel,  W.  T.  Poston,  Statesville,  R.  3   1963  1934 

Central,  Oren  J.  Hill,  Statesville,  R.  2   1955  1952 

Cool  Spring,  R.  B.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2   1954  1923 

Ebenezer,  Mrs.  Irma  Angell  Holcomb,  Statesville   1953   _ 

Harmony,  O.  B.  Welch,  Harmony   1955  1920 

Monticello,  I.  L.  Porter,  Jr.,  Statesville,  R.  8   1952   

Mt.  Mourne,  Robert  E.  Morrison,  Mt.  Mourne   1952   

Presbyterian  Orph.,  R.  G.  Calhoun,  Barium  Springs      

Scotts,  James  P.  Litchos,  Scotts   1953  1923 

Sharon,  Charles  B.  Sigmon,  Statesville,  R.  6   1957   

Shepherds,  Charles  R.  Williamson,  Mooresville,  R.  2   1954   

Troutman,    Ralph   Sinclair,    Troutman   1954  1923 

Union  Grove,  John  E.  Rooks,  Union  Grove   1952  1926 

Wayside,  C.  H.  Lindler,  Statesville,  R.  7   1953   

NEGRO: 

Amity,  Mason  C.  Miller,  Cleveland,  R.  2   1957   

Chestnut  Grove,  Junius  Campbell,  Statesville,  R.  4   1955   

Houstonville,  Charles  D.  Marsh,  Box  5,  Harmony   1956   

Scotts,  Charles  W.  Rankin,  Statesville,  R.  8   1967   

Unity,  Leroy  Campbell,  Statesville,  R.  7,  Box  34   1955  1942 
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Mooresvillef 

Board  of  Education:  J.  M.  Morrow,  Chairman,  Mooresville 

R.  H.  Baker,  Jr.;  Dr.  C.  L.  Bittinger;  C.  N.  Archer;  Hugh  B.  Lyerly 

Superintendent:  Roland  R.  Morgan,  Mooresville  Phone  NO  3-4661 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mildred  T.  Miller,  Mooresville 

Attendance  Worker:  None 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  -ELEM.  H.S. 

59  35  TOTAL 

48  28  WHITE: 

  20    Senior,  W.  J.  Scott,  Mooresville     *1920 

10  8    Junior,  N.  A.  Miller,  Jr.,  Mooresville   1955   

20    Park  View,  D.  H.  Peiffer,  Mooresville   1952   

18    „          South  Elem.,  G.  C.  Stewart,  Mooresville   1952   

11  7  NEGRO: 

11  7    Dunbar,  Naurice  F.  Woods,  Box  508,  Mooresville   1954  1954 

Statesvillef 

Board  of  Education:  E.  E.  Boyer,  Chairman,  Statesville;  Bernice  Turner;  Nathan  McElwee; 
F.  M.  Steele;  Russell  Hanson;  Joe  M.  Sherrill 

Superintendent:  A.  D.  Kornegay,  Statesville  Phone  TP.  2-5711 

Supervisor:  Richard  A.  Shaw,  Statesville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Sarah  Bryant,  Statesville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

13    Avery  Sherrill,  Richard  H.  Ashe,  Statesville   1951   

Davie  Avenue,  J.  Taft  White,  Statesville   1955   

E.  Statesville  Jr.  High,  Henry  Freeze,  Statesville      

12    Mulberry  St.,  Dent  Miller,  Statesville   1942   

N.  B.  Mills,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Boyd,  Statesville   1954   

Senior,  Norman  Leaf,   Statesville     *1920 

D.  Matt  Thompson,  J.  F.  Donnelly,  Statesville   1944  1920 

(City-wide),    (Speech    correctionist)  — 

NEGRO: 

Morningside  High,  A.  D.  Rutherford,  601  S.  Elm  St.,  Statesville   1**7  *1930 

12    Morningside  Elem.,  Mrs.  Mildred  Littlejohn,   Statesville   1957   

Race  St.  Elem.,  Arthur  E.  Peterson,  Statesville   1957   

JACKSON 

Board  of  Education:  Tom  L.  Hillard,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Cashiers 

George  W.  Lee,  Sylva;  W.  R.  Enloe,  Sylva;  Burke  H.  Buchanan,  Sylva, 

R.  2;  John  E.  Hooper,  Cullowhee 

Superintendent:  W.  Vernon  Cope,  Sylva  Phone  JU  6-2311 

Supervisor:  Laura  Amanda  Slagle,  Sylva 

Attendance  Worker:  Lawrence   T.   Reed,  Sylva 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Glenn  Crawford,  Sylva 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Vernie  Gillespie,  Sylva 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITEE 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

102  43  TOTAL 

100  41  WHITE: 

5    Cashiers,  Buren  Terrell,  Cashiers      

5    Canada  Consolidated,  Gertie  Moss,  Tuckaseegee    

9  7    Glenville,  J.  D.  Parker,  Jr.,  Glenville   1955  1W* 

4    John's  Creek,  Denver  Monteith,  Sylva  

7    Log  Cabin  Assn.,  E.  E.  Bryson,  Cullowhee    ~ 

14  10    McKee  Training,  Brank  Proffitt,  Cullowhee   1941 

5    Qualla,   Fred   H.   Duvall,   Whittier    ~ 

9    Savannah  Consolidated,  C.  D.  Deitz,  Sylva   1950   

16    Scott's  Creek,  Allney  H.  Bryson,  Sylva   1956   

18    Sylva  Elementary,  W.  H.  Smith,  Sylva   1940   


103 

42 

79 

31 

13 

22 

9 

2 

12 

11 

23 

11 

6 

1 

24 

11 

6 

11 

12 

6 

Johnston— Jones 
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17    Sylva  High,  W.  Carr  Hooper,  Sylva   1922 

8         7    Webster,   E.   Penland  Webster     1925 

2         3  NEGRO: 

2         3    Jackson,   Frank  K.   Davis,  Sylva      


JOHNSTON 

Board  of  Education:  J.  V.  Ogburn,  Chairman,  Smithfield 

Mrs.  Lucile  Oliver,  Pine  Level;  E.  W.  Ellis,  Clayton;  Harold  Medlin,  Ben- 
son; J.  W.  Earp,  Selma,  R. 

Superintendent:  E.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfield  Phone  2880 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Eskridge,  Kenly;  Rena  King,   Selma;  Lucille  Woodall, 
Clayton 

Negro — Mrs.  Cora  A.  Boyd,  Smithfield 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Grace  Hood,  Selma 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Hugh  Allen,  Smithfield 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

433      14S  TOTAL 
318      117  WHITE: 

7    Archer  Lodge,  W.  C.  Reams,  Clayton,   R.   1   1955 


27         9    Benson,  W.  J.  Barefoot,  Benson   1953  1922 

5    Brogden,  "Virginia  H.  Temple,  Selma   1957   

7    _          Chapel,  Roland  D.  Heath,  Middlesex   1953   

22  S    Clayton,  James  O.  Waters,  Clayton   1952  1920 

17  7    Cleveland,  E.  T.  Benton,  Clayton,  R.  1   1953  1931 

13         9    Corinth-Holders,   Ottis   Freeman,   Zebulon   1953  1928 

43       14    Four  Oaks,  Henry  J.  Beeker,  Four  Oaks   1953  1924 

7         6    Glendale,  Geo.  B.  Lester,  Kenly   1953  1926 

13         5    Kenly,  J.  Burke  Long,  Kenly   1953  1923 

23  10    Meadow,  J.  W.  O'Neal,  Benson   1952  1927 

12  5    Micro,  Alvin  Narron,  Jr.,  Micro   1952  1926 

11         4    Pine  Level,  Isaac  Clyde  Mozingo,  Pine  Level   1955  1932 

24  11    Princeton,  L.  J.  Worthington,  Princeton   1952  1925 

36       11    Selma,  W.  Willard  Woodard,   Selma   1953  1920 

32       13    Smithfield,  A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfield   1954  1920 

9    Smithfield  Elem.,   Carlton  Daugherty,   Smithfield   1957   

10        4    Wilson's  Mills,  J.  T.  Uzzle,  Wilson's  Mills   1953  1926 

115       SI  NEGRO: 

19         7    Cooper,  Nixon  L.  Canady,  Clayton   1958  1933 

24       14    Co.  Training,  W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield     1925 

18    Four  Oaks,  Robert  Lee  Holt,  Four  Oaks   1957   

32       10    Harrison,  Martin  Luther  Wilson,  Selma   1957  *1931 

9    Princeton,  Bennie  L.  Williams,  Selma   1957   

13  _          Short  Journey,  Mrs.  Eva  J.  Cooper,  Smithfield   1954   

JONES 

Board  of  Education:  J.  C.  West,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Trenton,  R.  1 

C.  J.  Banks,  Trenton,  R.  1;  J.  C.  Wooten,  Kinston,  R.  3;  W.  E.  Phillips, 

Trenton,  R.  1;  J.  C.  Conway,  Maysville,  Star  R. 

Superintendent:  W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton  Phone  2531 

Express  Office:  Pollocksville 
Supervisor:  Sallie  C.  Murphy,  Trenton 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  H.  Croom,  Trenton 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Comfort,  M.  R.  Bonner,  Comfort      

Jones  Central,  J.  W.  Allen,  Trenton   1952 

Maysville,  W.  Clifton  Philyaw,  Maysville     _ 

Pollocksville,    Julia    Whitty,    Pollocksville   1947   _ 

Trenton,  Fred  W.  Pippin,  Trenton   1961   

NEGRO: 

Jones,  C.  C.  Franks,  Trenton   1938 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

73 

33 

37 

17 

8 
8 

~i'7 

8 
13 

36 

16 

16 

10 

5 

21 

Maysville,  Warren  G.  Franks,  Maysville. 
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LEE 

Board  of  Education:  J.  B.  Cameron,  Chairman,  Broadway 

R.  O.  Humphrey,  Sanford;  J.  H.  Wicker,  Sanford,   R.  5;  Stacy  Budd, 

Sanford,  R.  1;  J.  G.  Edwards,  Sanford,  R.  8 

Superintendent:  J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford  Phone  SPring  4-1741 

Supervisor:  Mary  Currie,  Carthage 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  M.  Manning,  Sanford 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

88  40  TOTAL 

39  23  WHITE: 

10  7    Broadway,  A.  K.  Perkins,  Broadway   1952  1925 

10  7    Deep  River,  I.  J.  Wicker,  Sanford,  R.  5   1957  1934 

19  9    Greenwood,  Walter  E.  Erranton,  Lemon  Springs   1940  1930 

49  17  NEGRO: 

22    Lee  Elementary,  Edward  M.  Holley,  Jonesboro  Hgts.,  Sanford   1954   

23  17    W.  B.  Wicker,  W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford   1940  *1929 

4    New  Hope,  Troupe  C.  Hodges,  Sanford,  R.  3      

Sanford 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  F.  L.  Knight,   Chairman,   Sanford;   J.  R.   Ingram;   Harvey  Faulk; 

Mrs.  Ethel  R.  Quillin;  A.  C.  Hood;  J.  M.  Auman;  Dr.  M.  C.  Covington 

Superintendent:  M.  A.  McLeod,  Sanford  Phone  SP  2-4421 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Edwards,  Sanford 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

81  33  TOTAL 

81  33  WHITE: 

26  4    Jonesboro  Hgts.,  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Holder,  Sanford   1944  1920 

24               Mclver,  A.  L.  Isley,  Sanford   1952  ... 

  23  Sanford  Central,  James  R.  Odom,   Sanford   *1920 

12  6    Sanford  Junior,  H.  A.  Clemmer,  Sanford   1941  1920 

19                St.  Clair,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hickman,  Sanford   1949  ... 

NEGRO: 
(None) 


LENOIR 

Board  of  Education:  E.  S.  Wooten,  Chairman,  Kinston,  R.  1 

Mark  Louis  Smith,  Deep  Run;  J.  M.  Jones,  Pink  Hill;  A.  F.  Waller 

Kinston,  R.  6;  E.  W.  Kinsey,  LaGrange 

Superintendent:  H.  H.  Bullock,  Box  182,  Kinston  Phone  457 

Supervisors:  White — E.  Merle  Scott,  Box  182,  Kinston 
Negro — Bessie  M.  Cox,  Box  182,  Kinston 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  A.  Walker,  Kinston 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITS | > 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Contentnea,  George  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  1  


ELEM. 

H.S. 

209 

88 

111 

54 

20 

9 

13 

6 

20 

9 

11 

7 

14 

8 

18 

8 

15 

7 

98 

34 

6 

28 

12 

37 

13 

27 

9 

Moss  Hill,  Theron  Jones,  Kinston, 


1940 

195 

1956 

195 

1954 

195 

1940 

195 

1957 

19: 

1952 

19! 

1958 

19: 

NEGRO: 

Bank's  Chapel,  Bertram  Hubbard,  811  Macon  St.,  Kinston    

Frink,  J.  A.  Campbell,  LaGrange  

Savannah,  Rufus  Flannagan,  Grifton,  R.  2,  Box  129   — - 

Woodington,  Stephen  Carraway,  Kinston,  R.  4   195K  l» 
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Kinston 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Fleming  Fuller,  Chairman,  Kinston 

J.  P.  Strother;  Oscar  Greene,  Jr.;  John  G.  Page;  Mrs.  F.  P.  Rasberry; 

David  Stadiem;  Paul  La  Roque 

Superintendent:  J.   P.   Booth,   Kinston  Phone  2543 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Martin  C.  Freeman 

Special  Subjects— Negro — Art:  Mrs.  Eunice  G.  Wing,  Kinston 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  S.  G.  Parker,  Kinston 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  C.  L.  Britt,  702  College  St.,  Kinston 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

148  51  TOTAL 

92  28  WHITE: 

9  28    Grainger,  Frank  L.  Mock,  Jr.,  Kinston                                               1955  *1920 

20    Harvey,  Fodie  H.  Hodges,   Kinston   1946   

21    Lewis,   Garlan   F.   Bailey,   Kinston   1946   

21    Northwest,   E.   Ray  Wooten,  Kinston      

21    Teachers  Memorial,  Martin  C.  Freeman,  Kinston   1956   

56  23  NEGRO: 

9  23  Adkin  H.  S.,  Charles  B.  Stewart,  Kinston     *1925 

15    C.  H.  Bynum,  E.  R.  Bryant,  Kinston      

32    J.  H.  Sampson,  Jas.  A.  Harper,  Kinston   1950   


LINCOLN 

Board  of  Education:  Pat  H.  Harrill,  Chairman,  Lincolnton,  R.  3 

F.  L.  Beam,  Cherry ville,  R.  1;  Junius  W.  Dellinger,  Stanley,  R.  1;  Coy 
F.  Lantz,  Lincolnton,  R.  1;  C.  Rhyne  Little,  Lincolnton 

Superintendent:  Norris  S.  Childers,  Box  471,  Lincolnton.  Phone  REgent  5-5531 

Supervisors:  White — Laura  Margretta  Seagle,  508  N.  Aspen  St.,  Lincolnton 
Negro — Anne  W.  Biggers,  Lincolnton,  R.  2 

Attendance  Worker:  E.  Carl  Mcintosh,  Stanley,  R.  1 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Fred  Thompson,  Lincolnton 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

OTAL 
WHITE: 

sbury,  Clifford  A.  Rhyne,  Lincolnton   1940   


130 

34 

110 

27 

24 

4 

4 

6 

8 
3 

4 

8 

6 

10 

6 

7 

17 

9 

13 

8 

20 

7 

2 

12 

7 

2 

4 

Hickory  Grove,  Richard  U.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R. 
Howards  Creek,  M.  S.  Heavner,  Lincolnton,  R.  1 . . 

Iron  Station,  W.  Lester  Ballard,  Lincolnton  

Laboratory,  Frank  E.  Abernethy,  Iron  Station. . . . 


Love  Memorial,  J.  C.  Ayers,  Lincolnton,  R.  1     

North  Brook  No.  1,  Kermit  Pendleton,  Vale,  R.  2    1928 

North  Brook  No.  2,  Eli  Houser,  Vale,   R.  2     

North  Brook  No.  3,  Luther  Houser,   Vale,   R.  2     

Rock  Springs,  Charles  N.  Clark,  Denver    1925 

Union,  William  W.  Nolen,  Crouse   1940  1932 

NEGRO: 

Mt.  Vernon,  Lemuel  H.  Froneberger,  Gastonia,  R.  1, 


Newbold,  George  E.  Massey,   Box  364,  Lincolnton   1939  1939 

Rock  Hill,  Ronie  J.  Armstrong,  511  W.  Harrison  St.,  Gastonia     

4    Tucker's  Grove,  S.  E.  Biggers,  E.  Main  St.,  Lincolnton  •    

Lincolnton 

Board  of  Education:  J.  H.  Heafner,  Chairman,  Lincolnton 

J.  C.  Broome;  E.  H.  Land,  Jr.;  Dr.  J.  F.  Reinhardt;  Dr.  Boyce  P.  Griggs 

Superintendent:  S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  Phone  REgent  5-6157 

Supervisor:  Sarah  H.  Yoder,  Lincolnton 

Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  for  Lincoln 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

43       28  TOTAL 

36       28  WHITE: 

9    Park  Elementary,  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Houser,  Lincoln  ton   1945   

7    Aspen  Street,  Mrs.   Sue  M.  Dellinger,   Lincolnton   1945   

16    Grammar,   Katherine   Heim,   Lincolnton   1940   

4       28    Lincolnton,  F.  D.  Riser,  Lincolnton   1945  1920 

7    NEGRO: 

7    Oaklawn,  Willie  Wright,   Jr.,  Lincolnton      


MACON 

Board  of  Education:  Erwin  Patton,  Chairman,  Franklin 

C.  C.  Sutton,  Franklin,  R.  2;  George  Gibson,  Franklin,  R.  4 

Superintendent:  Hieronymus  Bueck,  Box  148,  Franklin  Phor.e  698 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Guffey,  Franklin 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  L.  Blaine,  Franklin 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

J.   Norman   West,   Franklin   1958   1 


96 

32 

94 

31 

9 

8 

11 

12 

24 

13 

8 

3 

8 
7 

4 

8 
8 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Cowee,  G.  Donald  Seagle,  Franklin. 

Cullasaja,  Z.  Weaver  Shope,  Franklin   1955   J 

East  Franklin,  W.  G.  Crawford,  Franklin   1957   

Franklin  High,  Harry  C.  Corbin,  Franklin   1921 

Franklin  Elem.,   Clair  K.  Olson,   Franklin      „. 

Highlands,  Frank  Watson,  Highlands     1932 

Iotla,  Alex  Arnold,  Cullasaja      .1 

Nantahala,  Charles  F.  Hendrix,  Nantahala      

Otto,  E.  G.  Crawford,  Otto   1953   ; 

Union,  B.  Harry  Moses,  Franklin   1958   1 


NEGRO: 

Chapel,  Addison  R.  Shepard,  Box  450,  Franklin. 


MADISON 

Board  of  Education:  Glenn  Reems,  Chairman,  Marshall,  R.  3 

Swann  B.  Huff,  Hot  Springs:  J.  Clyde  Brown,  Mars  Hill,  R.  2;  Zeno 
Ponder,  Alexander,  R.  1;  Obrey  Ramsey,  Marshall,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  William  W.  Peek,  Marshall  Phone  2501 

Supervisor:  Hazel  Sprinkle,  Mars  Hill 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Jesse  Proffit,  Marshall 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

106  50  TOTAL 

105  50  WHITE: 

8    Beech  Glen,  Hughie  Ray,  Mars  Hill,  R.  2   1941   

9    Ebbs  Chapel,  Auburn  Wyatt,  Marshall,  R.  2   1951  

10  4    Hot  Springs,  Roy  Reeves,  Marshall                                                      1953  1931 

24  13    Marshall,   Bernard   Brigman,   Marshall                                                 1940  1923 

18  16    Mars  Hill,  Ralph  Neill,  Mars  Hill                                                         1940  1926 

9  4    Spring  Creek,  Owen  W.  Fish,  Hot  Springs,  R.  1                                   1945  1930 

10  7    Walnut,  R.  G.  Franklin,  Marshall                                                         19  40  1924 

17  6    White  Rock,  James  A.  Wood,  Marshall,  R.  3                                      1942  1933 

1    NEGRO:   

1                Mars  Hill,  Bernice  Smith,  Mars  Hill     -M 

MARTIN 

Board  of  Education:  C.  U.  Rogers,  Chairman,  Williamston  . 

Leroy  Harrison,   Williamston,   R.  2;  H.  B.  Gaylord,  Jamesville.   R.  A. 

Haislip,  Jr.,  Oak  City;  Charles  Forbes,  Robersonville 
Superintendent:  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston  Phone  SW  2-2625 


McDowell — Marion 
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Supervisors:  White — Mildred  Manning,  Williamston 
Negro — E.  Louise  Cooper,  Williamston 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Lewis  Coker,  Williamston 


NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.  H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

198  78  TOTAL 

94  47  WHITE: 

8  5    Bear  Grass,  H.  V.  Parker,  Jr.,  Williamston,  R.  2                                1953  1933 

7   Everetts,  E.  F.  Murrow,  Everetts   1952   

5    Farm  Life,  Milton  W.  Griffin,  Jamesville      

6    Hamilton,  George  Haislip,  Hamilton     

12  7    Jamesville,   Arthur  Dempsey,   Jr.,   Jamesville                                      1952  1925 

9  7    Oak  City,  Geo.  P.  Cullipher,  Oak  City    1924 

14  13    Robersonville,  V.  J.  Colombo,  Robersonville                                         1950  1923 

32  15    Williamston,  Burton  G.  Stewart,  Williamston                                      1952  1920 

1   All  schools,  (Special)  

104  31  NEGRO: 

4    Biggs,  W.  V.  Ormand,  Williamston     

3    Burroughs,  James  Buffaloe,  Williamston      

14  9    East  End,  Noah  W.  Slade,  Robersonville     1955 

6    Hamilton,   William   Honeyblue,  Williamston      

27  14    Edgar  J.  Hayes,  W.  A.  Holmes,  Williamston     1931 

8    Jamesville,  John  M.  Slade,  Williamston      

10    North  Everetts,  E.  L.  Owens,  Williamston      

5   Parmele,   Mrs.  Julia  J.  Chance,  Parmele      

4    Rodgers,    Alonza   Jones,  Williamston      

5    Salisbury,  Geo.  T.  Hyman,  Williamston      

10  8    West  Martin,  Turner  K.  Slade,  Oak  City     

4    Wichard,  Melvin  A.  Lloyd,  Hobgood,  R.  2      

3    Williams,  James  H.  Faulk,  Williamston      

1    All  schools,  (Special)    


Mcdowell 

il  Board  of  Education:  Harold  E.  Dysart,  Chairman,  Marion,  R.  4 

E.  P.  Dameron,  Marion;  Ernest  Ross,  Marion;  Charles  H.  Greenlee, 
Marion,  R.  3;  Hawley  W.  Hicks,  Marion,  R.  1;  Ransom  Simmons,  Old 
Fort 

Superintendent:  Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Marion  Phone  5221 

Supervisor:  Mae  S.  Ramsey,  Marion 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

\Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  E.  Robinson,  Marion 
[Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

4    _         Dysartville,  Odell  Parker,  Nebo,  R.  1  - 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

92 

43 

92 

43 

4 

17 

11 

16 

8 

8 

4 

26 

12 

18 

8 

4 

1924 


North  Cove,  John  G.  Childers,  North  Cove   1953  1938 

Old  Fort,  P.  W.  Greer,  Old  Fort   1952  1922 

Pleasant  Gardens,  John  G.  Roach,  Marion,  R.  4   1940  1927 

4    Sugar  Hill,  T.  T.  Love,  Marion,  R.  2      

NEGRO : 
(None) 

Marion 

Board  of  Education:  Joseph  L.  Noyes,  Chairman,  Marion 

Mrs.  Alyce  Blanton;  Eugene  Cross,  Jr.;  Earl  Godfrey;  Richard  Perkins; 
Robert  W.  Twitty 

Superintendent:  Hugh  Beam,  Marion  Phone  5431 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Bonnie  Elliott  Young,  Marion 
Attendance  Worker:  Roy  Morehead,  Marion 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

70  27  TOTAL 

62  23  WHITE: 

11    Clinchfield,    Ruth   Greenlee,    Marion   1954   

8    East  Marion,  D.  C.  Martin,  Jr.,  Marion      

7    Eugene  Cross,  Mrs.  Garland  Williams,  Marion   1952   

  23    Marion  High,   Charles   C.    Elledge,   Marion   1920 

13    Marion  Jr.  High,  Arthur  Byrd,  Marion      

12    Marion  Elem.,  J.  C.  Raburn,  Jr.,  Marion      

11    West  Marion,  Otis  M.  Ledbetter,  Marion   1952   

8  4  NEGRO: 

8  4    Mt.  View,  V.  Eugene  Carson,  Box  660,  Marion      

MECKLENBURG 

Board  of  Education:  W.  B.  McClintock,  Chairman,  1509  Briar  Creek  Rd.,  Charlotte 

Fred  A.  Cochrane,  Charlotte,  R.  8;  J.  Mason  Smith,  Pineville,  R.  1;  R. 
Lacy  Ranson,  Box  526,  Huntersville;  David  W.  Harris,  221  S.  Church  St., 
Charlotte 

Superintendent:  J.  W.  Wilson,  831  Ardsley  Rd.,  Charlotte  Phone  EDisom  4-2804 

Asst.  Superintendent:  J.  D.  Morgan,  Matthews 

Supervisors:  White — Ruth   Robinson,   Charlotte;   Lois   Carver,   Charlotte;   Margaret  Phillips, 
Matthews;  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Templeton,  Newell 
Negro — Mrs.  Rosalie  F.  Wyatt,  Charlotte 
Special  Subjects — Libraries:  Mrs.  Mary  Duncan  King,  Charlotte 
Music:  Samuel  Durrance,  Charlotte 
Visual  Aids:  Harold  B.  Dotson,  Charlotte 
Attendance  Workers:  Mrs.  Caldwell  Frederick,  Charlotte;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Daniel,  Charlotte 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  T.  Hancock,  Charlotte 

School  Lunch  Supervisors:  Mrs.   Elizabeth   Allen,   Charlotte;   Mrs.   Martha   Dulin,  Charlotte, 
R.  1 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

587  218  TOTAL 

498  184  WHITE: 

16  4    Bain,  Leonard  J.  Lowen,  Mint  Hill  St.,  Charlotte     1926 

33   Berryhill,  M.  G.  Isley,  Charlotte,  R.  4      

15  _          Briarwood,  Roy  D.  Wesson,  CMR  461,  Plaza  Rd.,  Charlotte  5      

6    Clear  Creek,  Herman  Hoover  Watts,  Charlotte,  R.  1      

13  3    Cornelius,  Ray  Alexander  Price,  Cornelius   1939  1922 

20    Cotswold,  Harold  M.  Beaver,  300  Greenwich  Rd.,  Charlotte      

8  2    Davidson,  Donald  F.  Vorreyer,   Davidson   1950  1922 

26  6    Derita,  Wm.  W.  Goodson,  Derita   1940  1927 

  58    East  Mecklenburg,  D.  K.  Pittman,  Matthews     *1951 

12    Hickory  Grove,  M.  B.  Thomas,  6300  Highland  Ave.,  Charlotte      

10    Hoskins,  Robert  Cooper  Marshall,  Hoskins  Sta.,  Charlotte      

17  3    Huntersville,  John  W.  Hansil,  Huntersville   1939  1925 

19    Idlewild,  C.  R.  Merrell,  Idlewild  Rd.,  Charlotte      

16  3    Long  Creek,  Ned  Ray  McCall,  Huntersville,  R.  1     192? 

23  3    Matthews,  J.  L.  Swofford,  Matthews     1924 

14  15    McClintock  Jr.  High,  Ralph  S.  Leete,  Matthews,  R.  4   1956  195( 

21    Montclaire,  Clyde  E.  Pope,  Charlotte,  R.  2      

13    Nation's  Ford,  Fred  F.  Cowart,  Charlotte,  R.  2       I 

12  4    Newell,  Thomas  F.  Templeton,  Newell     192( 

31  N.  Mecklenburg,  W.  A.  Hough,  Huntersville,  R.  1   *1955 

11    Oakdale,  Joseph  Hugh  Howell,  1111  Oakdale  Rd.,  Charlotte      

27    Oakhurst,  Stamey  F.  Brooks,  4511  Monroe  Rd.,  Charlotte   1940   

20    Paw  Creek,  S.  A.  McDuffie,  Paw  Creek   1939   

15  3    Pineville,  Samuel  M.  Gibson,  Pineville   1939  192' 

21    Pinewood,  E.  Hal  Edmisten,  815  Seneca  PL,  Charlotte   ■    

21    „          Sharon,  Henry  L.  Houston,  Charlotte,  R.  2      

20    Statesville  Road,  Charles  M.  Hyder,  Charlotte,  R.  11    ■   

7    Steele  Creek,  R.  Franklin  Rozzelle,  III,  Pineville,  R.  1       ; 

26    Thomasboro,  W.  R.  Curlee,  538  Bradford  Dr.,  Charlotte      

12    Tuckaseegee,  Jasper  T.  Keziah,  Charlotte,  R.  5     ■— ■■  I 

  34  W.  Mecklenburg,  T.  C.  Wright,  Charlotte,  R.  5   *195 

12  15    Wilson  Jr.  High,  W.  G.  Dixon,  Charlotte,  R.  5   1956  195 

12    Woodlawn,  Orville  E.  Middleton,  Charlotte,  R.  3     1 

89  34  NEGRO: 

13    Ada  Jenkins,  James  O.  Harris,  512  E.  Ninth  St     j 

14  8    J.  H.  Gunn,  Joseph  C.  Belton,  Charlotte,  R.  8,  Box  373     194  i 

3    Matthews,  Adam  W.  Manigo,  909  Druid  Circle,  Charlotte     V«i"*l 

15  8    Plato  Price,  James  E.  Clark,  1446  Dean  St.,  Charlotte     194  ; 

16  7    Sterling,  Lorenzo  E.  Poe,  1908  Patton  Ave.,  Charlotte     1»*  ! 

16  11    Torrence-Lytle,  Isaac  Graham,  2507  Newland  Rd.,  Charlotte     1»4 

12    Woodland,  Thomas  Anderson,  1215  Dearborn  Ave.,  Charlotte       I 


Charlotte 
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Charlotte 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Herbert  Spaugh,  Chairman,  Charlotte 

A.  L.  Bechtold;  J.  P.  Hobson;  Ben  S.  Horack;  Ben  F.  Huntley;  Richard 

H.  Brown;  G.  Douglas  Aitken 

Superintendent:  Elmer  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte  Phone  EDison  4-9708 

Business  Manager:  John  M.  Dunlap,  Charlotte 

Supervisors:  White — Margaret  A.  Flintom,  Charlotte 
Martha  G.  Johnston,  Charlotte 
Negro — Mrs.  Cordelia  L.  Stiles,  Charlotte 

Special  Subjects — Art:    Mrs.    Elizabeth    H.    Mack;    Distributive   Ed.:    Dorothy    T.  Boone; 

Libraries:  Gertrude  O.  Coward;  Music:  Oliver  G.  Cook;  Physical  Ed: 
Sally  Southerland;  Reading  Center:  David  L.  Shepherd;  Sp.  Ed.:  H.  Jay 
Hickes;  Testing  and  Research:  Wayne  C.  Church;  T  &  I:  Dean  B. 
Davis;  Visual  Aids:  Harold  B.  Dotson;  Guidance:  Sarah  Wilcox;  Child 
Accounting:  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Hausmann 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Hausmann,  Charlotte 

School  Lunch  Director:  Rosa  Spearman,  First  Ward  School,  Charlotte 

School  Lunch  Supervisors:  Mrs.  Elnor  Cowan;  Mrs.  Lucile  Ahem;  Mrs.  Maxie  Forsyth,  First 
Ward  School,  Charlotte 

ScJiools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

944  310  TOTAL 

616  213  WHITE: 

19  8    Alex.  Graham  Jr.,  Frank  W.  Motley,  Runnymeade  Lane                      1939  1920 

23    Ashley  Park,  Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Howerton,  3128  Belfast  Dr   1953  _  

11    Barringer,  Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Beane,  2701  Walton  Rd   1953   

16    Bethune,  Charles  W.  Kirby,  Jr.,  601  N.  Graham  St   1939   

  64    Central,  Edward  Sanders,  1141  Elizabeth  Ave                                     _   *1920 

22   Chantilly,  Mrs.  Rachel  B.  Mason,  701  Briar  Creek  Rd      

27    Dilworth,  J.  Boiling  Davis,  Jr.,  405  E.  Park  Ave     

26    Eastover,  Mrs.  Daphne  R.  Long,  500  Cherokee  Rd   1952   

24  9    Eastway  Jr.  High,  James  D.  Gault,  3333  Biscayne  Dr                         1956  1956 

24    Elizabeth,  Gay  Willis,  1601  Park  Dr   1952   

15  _         Enderly  Park,  Lois  Bell,  1318  Clay  Ave     

16  33    Harding,  J.  R.  Hawkins,  329  Irwin  Ave                                             1939  *1920 

22  13    Hawthorne  Jr.,  Wm.  L.  Anderson,  Jr.,  1400  Louise  Ave                     1939  1920 

20  12    Herbert  Spaugh,  Jr.,  Laird  W.  Lewis,  1946  Camp  Greene  St                 1958  1958 

16    Highland,  Donald  C.  Young,  3201  Clemson  Ave     

15    Lakeview,  Howard  P.  Jernigan,  3127  Oak  St      

19    Merry  Oaks,  Mrs.  Cornelia  W.  Henderson,  3508  Draper  Ave      

23    Midwood,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Burch,  1817  Central  Ave     

24    Myers  Park  Elem.,  James  W.  Suber,  2132  Radcliffe  Ave   1952   

54    Myers  Park  High,  Jack  Horner,  2400  Colony  Rd   *1952 

20    Park  Road,  Virginia  Neely,  3701  Haven  Dr   1952   

7    Parks  Hutchinson,  Alice  Power,  1400  Hutchinson  Ave   1938   

22  6    Piedmont  Jr.,  Donald  I.  Newman,  1241  E.  Tenth  St                            1939  1920 

18    Plaza  Road,  Lucille  Boylan,  3501  Plaza  Rd   1939   

22    Sedgefield  Elem.,  Mrs.  Pattie  B.  McGee,  700  Marsh  Rd     _ 

23  10    Sedgefield  Jr.,  Rex  E.  Benson,  701  Sedgefield  Rd                                 1956  1956 

14    Seversville,  Mrs.  Thelma  R.  Funderburk,  1701  Sumter  Rd   1939   

19    Shamrock  Gardens,  Mary  B.  Thompson,  3101  Anne  St     

7    Tryon  Hills,  Alice  Power,  2600  Grimes  St     

27    Villa  Heights,  James  W.  Connor,  2000  N.  Allen  St   1954   

7    Wesley  Heights,  Addie  Hinson,  128  S.  Summit  Ave   1938   

19    Wilmore,  Ellen  Brice,  428  W.  Blvd   1952   

9    Zeb  Vance,  Addie  Hinson,  825  Westbrook  Dr   1939   

40  4  (All  schools),    (Special  teachers)  - 

328  97  NEGRO: 

30    Alexander  St.,  Mrs.  Janie  W.  Hemphill,  901  N.  Alexander  St      

20               Biddleville,  Mrs.  Sterleta  P.  Sasso,  701  Beatties  Ford  Rd   1952   

15  3    Billingsville  Jr.,  Mrs.  Vinie  M.  Watkins,  3100  Leroy  St   1958   

24    Double  Oaks,  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  D.  Cunningham,  1905  Earle  St     

28                Fairview,  W.  G.  Byers,   915  Burton  St   1940   

21               Isabelle  Wyche,  Beulah  D.  Moore,  806  S.  Poplar  St   1957   

20    Lincoln  Heights,  O.  N.  Freeman,  Jr.,  1900  Newcastle  St     - 

32    Marie  Davis,  William  H.  Moreland,  443  W.  Griffith  St      _ 

14               Morgan,  Louis  J.  Hughes,  510  S.  Torrence  St   1940   

35    Myers  St.,  B.  D.  Roberts,  525  S.  Myers  St      

24  13    Northwest  Jr.,  Clarence  E.  Moreland,  1415  Beatties  Ford  Rd     1941 

11  29    Second  Ward,  Spencer  E.  Durante,  501  S.  Alexander  St    *1924 

14    University  Park,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Park,  2400  Hemphill  Blvd     

36    W.  Charlotte  Sr.  High,  Clinton  L.  Blake,  2219  Senior  Dr                    _   *1941 

21  16    York  Road  High,  Gerson  Stroud,  3114  Bank  St     

19    (All  schools),   (Special  teachers)    
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MITCHELL 

Board  of  Education:  Harper  Wilson,  Chairman,  Bakersville 

Maloy  Griffith,  Bakersville,  R.  1;  Harry  Wilson,  Spruce  Pine 

Superintendent:  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville  Phone  2311: 

Express  Office:  Spruce  Pine 
Supervisor:  Ruby  Sisk  Gouge,  Bakersville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  U.  D.  Hensley,  Bakersville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED" 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Bowman,  C.  M.  King,  Bakersville   1957  1924^ 

Bowman  Primary,  Maude  D.  Bennett,  Bakersville   1958  .... 

Buladean,  Harrison  Hobson,  Bakersville,  R.  1   1952  .... 


89 

35 

89 

35 

14 

13 

7 

8 
8 

4 

30 

15 

6 

3 

9 

7 

Harris  Elementary,  Walter  Thomas,  Spruce  Pine   1953  .... 

Harris,  Culver  R.  Dale,  Spruce  Pine   19244 

Ledger,  Frank  Young,  Bakersville,  R.  1   1954  .... 

Poplar,  Mrs.   Edith  Griffith,   Relief    .... 

Tipton  Hill,  Floyd  H.  Edwards,  Relief   1952  192S  J 

NEGRO: 
(None) 


MONTGOMERY 

Board  of  Education:  E.  R.  Wallace,  Sr.,  Chairman,  Troy 

D.  C.  Ewing,   Jr.,   Candor;  James  A.  Burt,   Biscoe;  Howard  Dorsett'i 

Mt.  Gilead;  C.  J.  Kern,  Star 

Superintendent:  S.  H.  Helton,  Troy  Phone  430! 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Almena  V.  McLeod,  Biscoe 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  S.  Reynolds,  Troy 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITE! I 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S.I 

115  47  TOTAL 

82  38  WHITE: 

10  5    Biscoe,  R.  L.  Shirlen,  Biscoe     192i 

13  7    Candor,  Harry  W.  Fisher,  Candor     192 

14  8    Mt.  Gilead,  I.  B.  Shive,  Mt.  Gilead   1954  1  92: 

14  6    Star,  B.  S.  Short,  Star   1953  192 

31  12    Troy,  E.  J.  Evans,  Troy     192 

33  9  NEGRO: 

12    Candor,  E.  A.  Anderson,  Candor     

14    Mt.  Gilead,  R.  T.  Hoffman,  Mt.  Gilead     

7  9    Peabody,  S.  T.  Hawkins,  Troy    195* 

MOORE 

Board  of  Education:  J.  A.  Culbertson,  Chairman,  Robbins 

T.  Roy  Phillips,  Carthage;  R.  H.  Upchurch,  Highfalls;  W.  H.  Matthews 

Carthage,  R.  3;  Jere  N.  McKeithen,  Aberdeen 

Superintendent:  H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage  Phone  WH  7-297 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Beulah  T.  McPherson,  Cameron 

Negro — Tarba  T.  Brown,  Carthage 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  E.  Bailey,  Carthage 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITS 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.I 

163  82  TOTAL 

121  64  WHITE: 

18  11    Aberdeen,  R.  E.  Lee,  Aberdeen   1952  •19J' 

11  7    Cameron,  T.  K.  Holmes,  Cameron   1953  192 

7  9    Carthage,  T.  N.  Frye,  Carthage   1953  192 

11    Carthage  Elem.,  T.  N.  Frye,  Carthage   1954   


Pinehurst — Nash 


79 


4 



4 

  1951 

1927 

20 

Robbins  Graded    E   Carl  Brady  Robbins 

1951 

8 

4 

1937 

6 

4 

Sandhill  Farm  Life,  T.  H.  Lingerfeldt,  Carthage,  R.  3  

 . 

1920 

13 

7 

1940 

1924 

10 

5 

  1951 

1941 

9 

7 

  1943 

1928 

42 

18 

NEGRO: 

13 

6 

Berkley,  H.  L.  Bryant,  Aberdeen  

1955 

4 

19 

12 

1930 

6 

Pinehurst 

Board  of  Education:  L.  B.  Creath,' Chairman,  Pinehurst 

A.  H.  Garrison,  Jr.;  J.  F.  Taylor;  J.  W.  Sheffield 

Superintendent:  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinshurst  Phone  CY  4-3223 

Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

23  14  TOTAL 

13  8  WHITE: 

13  8    Pinehurst,  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst   1952  *1925 

10  6  NEGRO: 

10  6    Academy  Height,  Seaborn  C.  Cureton,  Box  285,  Pinehurst   1957  1929 


Southern  Pines 

Board  of  Education:  John  M.  Howarth,  Chairman,  Southern  Pines 

N.  L.  Hodgkins,  Sr.;  Harry  J.  Menzel;  Dr.  Vida  C.  McLeod;  P.  I.  York 


Superintendent:  A.  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  Southern  Pines  Phone  OX  2-2181 

pupervisor:  None 
^Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

Wf@.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

JELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

J  38  18  TOTAL 

j  23  10  WHITE: 

1   10    Southern  Pines  High,  Irie  Leonard,  Southern  Pines   *1923 

I  23    Elementary,  James  D.  Moore,  Southern  Pines   1949   

15         8  NEGRO: 

15         8    W.  Southern  Pines,  H.  A.  Wilson,  Southern  Pines   1957  1930 


j^ASH 

foard  of  Education:  W.  B.  Faulkner,  Chairman,  Red  Oak 

R.  T.  Griffin,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3;  W.  S.  WiHiams,  Jr.,  Middlesex; 
G.  I.  Womble,  Nashville;  L.  R.  Joyner,  Elm  City,  R.  2 

superintendent:  L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville  Phone  2681 

Supervisors:  White — C.  H.  Fries,  Jr.,  Nashville;  Mrs.  Mildred  D.  Hinton,  Nashville 
Negro — Rosa  E.  Arrington,  Whitakers,  R.  2 
ttendance  Worker:  None 

hief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  M.  Waters,  Nashville 
chools: 

0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Bailey,  M.  W.  Weaver,  Bailey   1939  1926 

Benvenue,  R.  B.  Gordon,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3   1939  1925 

Castalia,  O.  R.  Yeager,  Castalia   1954   

Coopers,  E.  C.  Pearce,  Nashville,  R.  3   1951  1933 

Ferrells,  Willard  E.  Ruggles,  Middlesex,  R.  2      

Griffins.  Mrs.  Vireinia  M.  Braswell.  Nashville.  R.  1   1955   _ 


LEM. 

H.S. 

312 

114 

174 

75 

13 

10 

23 

15 

5 

19 

9 

5 

4 

80 
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8  8  Middlesex,  N.  E.  Patterson,  Middlesex   1955  1923 

4    Momeyer,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Colston,  Nashville,  R.  2    .  ] 

6    Mt.  Pleasant,  R.  C.  Home,  Bailey,  R.  1   1951   

17  10  Nashville,  C.  C.  Walters,  Nashville   1954  1923 

4    Oak  Level,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Leonard,  Nashville   1955   

11  8  Red  Oak,  Joseph  A.  Martin,  Red  Oak   1939  1920  ) 

5    Sharpsburg,  Mrs.  Lettie  P.  Rackley,  Sharpsburg   1954   

14  10  Spring  Hope,  M.  V.  Parrish,  Spring  Hope   1940  1923  J 

5    Stanhope,  H.  D.  Richardson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1   1951   ;. 

6  5  Whitakers,  M.  C.  Collins,  Whitakers   1952  1924  4 

23    Williford,  T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1   1939  

138  39  NEGRO: 

7    Tar  River,  R.  B.  Harrison,  Nashville,  R.  2    ■   JJ 

5    Castalia,  Cleveland  Harris,  Castalia      

11    Cedar  Grove,  T.  W.  Williams,  Nashville,  R.  1   1954   .] 

12    Maude  B.  Hubbard,  David  D.  Ghist,  Battleboro,  R.  2   1958   J 

26  15    Nash  Central,  T.  M.  Ringer,  Box  326,  Nashville     1929  r 

14    North  Whitakers,  Robert  J.  Johnson,  Whitakers,  R.  2   1958   J 

15    South  Nash,  Kanawha  Chavis,  Nashville   1957   ,1 

19  15    Spaulding,  Henry  D.  Dednam,  Spring  Hope   1943  1931 1 

13    Stony  Creek,  Benj.  C.  Battle,  1112  Beal  St.,  Rocky  Mount      J  J 

16  9    Swift  Creek,  J.  W.  Wiley,  Whitakers,  R.  2,  Box  144   1958  1958.* 

Rocky  Mount 

Board  of  Education:  George  R.  Edwards,  Chairman,  Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Easterling;  Guy  E.  Barnes;  F.  S.  Wilkinson;  W.  R.  Coleman: 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Whitehurst;  M.  W.  Ivey;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Edwards;  Dr.  J.  WiVj 
Parker 

Superintendent:  D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount  Phone  2-6171  "I 

Supervisors:  White — Millie  Moore,  Rocky  Mount 

Negro — Mrs.  Ila  K.  Bellamy,  Rocky  Mount 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Grace  Proctor,  Rocky  Mount 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITS:  I  j 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

163  69  TOTAL 

94  42  WHITE: 

11    Bassett,  Ella  Cherry  Moore,  Battleboro   1939   1 

11    Battle,  Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Baker,  Rocky  Mount   1956   

18    Braswell,  Lillie  B.  Shearin,  Rocky  Mount   1954   

19    Gorham,  Corinne  L.  Pitt,  Rocky  Mount   1940    ! 

  29    Senior  High,  C.  M.  Edson,  Rocky  Mount   *192 

19  13    R.  M.  Wilson  Jr.,  Horace  Felton,  Rocky  Mount   1955  195 

11    Wilkinson,  Harvey  S.  Pittman,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount   1952   

5    Not  Assigned,  Art,  Music,  Speech  - 

69  27  NEGRO: 

  27  B.  T.  Washington,  Randolph  D.  Armstrong,  Box  1380,  Rocky  Mount    *192 

11    Baskerville,  C.  T.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount     — 

17    Holland,  B.  L.  Ancrum,  Rocky  Mount   1940   

13    Lincoln,   Roscoe  Batts,   Rocky  Mount   1958   

23    O.  R.  Pope,  Montera  Davis,  Rocky  Mount   1945   

5    Not  Assigned,  Art,  Music,  Speech    — 

NEW  HANOVER 

Board  of  Education:  E.  A.  Laney,  Chairman,  Wilmington 

Murdock  M.  Dunn,  Wilmington;  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Gause,  Wilmingto:  : 
S.  Bryan  Broadfoot,  Wilmington;  Dr.  William  C.  Mebane,  Wilmingto:  ! 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Birmingham,  Wilmington 

Superintendent:  H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington  Phone  RO  2-18' 

Assistant  Superintendent:  J.  W.  Grise,  Tileston  School,  Wilmington 

Business  Manager:  John  O.  Marshall,  Wilmington 

Supervisors:  White — David  Hall  Godbold,  Jr.,  Wilmington;  Talmade  O.  Page,  Tileston  Sch<x> 
Wilmington 

Negro — James  L.  Johnson,  Gregory  School,  Wilmington 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  C.  Caulder,  Wilmington 


Northampton — Onslow 


81 


Schools: 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADUKESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

192  TOTAL 

WHITE: 


403 

192 

276 

144 

15 

7 

35 

14 

21 

16 

34 

9 

11 

31 

89 

19 

14 

27 

8 

6 

12 

23 

13 

6 

127 

48 

19 

43 

23 

12 

30 

12 

Carolina  Beach,  O.  A.  Tuttle,  Wilmington     

Chestnut  St.,  Annie  W.  Snipes,  Wilmington                                         1952  1952 

Forest  Hills,  Thelma  Daughtry,   Wilmington   1938   

Hemenway,  Lawrence  Cheek,  Wilmington   1939   

Lake  Forest,  Mrs.  Manlv  Williams,  Wilmington                                   1953  1953 

J.  C.  Roe,  William  Hollowell,  Wilmington   1949   

New  Hanover,  Dale  K.  Spencer,  Wilmington   *1920 


Sunset  Park    Jr.  High,  J.  W.  Harrington,  Wilmington   1952  1952 

Tileston,  Rupert  Bryan,  Wilmington   1953  1953 

Washington  Catlet,  Billy  Mason,  Wilmington   1939   

William  Hooper,  Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington   1940   „ 

Winter  Park,  H.  J.  McGee,  Wilmington   1940   

13    Wrightbor-Oj  John  Bridgman,  Wilmington   1944   

Wrightsville  Beach,  William  A.  Booth,  Wilmington   1957   

NEGRO: 

William  H.  Blount,  Essie  Miller,  Wilmington      


Gregory,  C.  H.  McDonald,  Wilmington. 

23    Peabody,  Vivian  Boone,  Wilmington   1952   

James  B.  Dudley,  E.  A.  Swain,  Wilmington      

Williston  Jr.  High,  S.  J.  Howie,  Jr.,  319  S.  10th  St.,  Wilmington...     

36    Williston  Sr.,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Wilmington   *1932 


NORTHAMPTON 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  C.  G.  Parker,  Chairman,  Woodland 

Scott  Bowers,  Jackson;  W.  C.  Connor,  Rich  Square;  S.  E.  Crew,  Pleas- 
ant Hill;  G.  L.  Ricks,  Conway;  Ralph  W.  Britt,  Severn;  Dr.  J.  Wesley 
Parker,  Jr.,  Seaboard 

Superintendent:  E.  D.  Johnson,  Jackson  Phone  2561 

Express  Office:  Gumberry 
Super  r  igors:  White — None 

Negro — Elizabeth  J.  Gordon,  Rich  Square 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  B.  Grant,  Jackson 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Bethany  (Portuguese),  Osceola  Crew,  Pleasant  Hill      ~ 

Conway,  W.  F.  Pritchard,  Conway   1952  1926 

Gaston,  George  Raz  Autry,  Gaston   1946  1936 

Jackson,   Russell  N.  Manning,   Jackson   1945  1927 

Rich  Square,  W.  R.  King,  Rich  Square   1945  1920 

Seaboard,  Charles  R.  Darr,  Seaboard   1939  1922 


169 

72 

55 

40 

1 

9 

9 

11 

6 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

5 

4 

8 

6 

114 

32 

17 

12 

12 

4 

15 

3 

3 
4 

5 

11 

12 

14 

7 

17 

10 

Woodland,  B.  L.  White,  Woodland   1940  1923 

NEGRO: 

Coates,  George  W.  Jacobs,  Seaboard     

Eastside,  B.  W.  Logan,  Jackson     

Garysburg,  Shepard  S.  Moore,  Garysburg     


Gumberry,  L.  H.  Moseley,  Gumberry  

Jonesboro,  Gladys  K.  Vaughan,  Seaboard  

Margarettsville,  Viola  Mack  Faison,  Seaboard. 


Ransom,  Lonnie  E.  Harrell,  Jackson      

Squire,  Jasper  W.  Jones,  Gaston      

12    Woodland,  Wilbert  L.  Dilday,  Woodland      

Willis  Hare,  Oscar  B.  Spaulding,  Pendleton     1934 

W.  S.  Creecy,  W.  S.  Creecy,  Jr.,  Rich  Square   1941  1929 

ONSLOW 

Board  of  Education:  Clyde  F.  Hurst,  Chairman,  Jacksonville 

Ormond  Barbee,  Richlands;  Leon  Rowe,  Sr.,  Maysville;  Sterling  Grant, 

Sneads  Ferry;  Basil  Hurst,  Hubert 

Superintendent:  Isham  B.   Hudson,  Jacksonville  Phone  4446 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  R.  W.  Southerland,  Burgaw 
Negro — C.  L.  Hankins,  Maysville 


82 
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Attcndu  net  Worker:  James  E.  Jenkins,  Jacksonville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  A.  Sidbury,  Jacksonville 

Schools: 

ELEM.  H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 
NO.  TEACHERS                                                                                                                                    YR.  ACCREDITED 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Dixon,  Henry  C.  Stone,  Hollyridge     1928 

Jacksonville,  John  Bender,  Jacksonville  

Blue  Creek,  Edmund  Rublein,  Jacksonville      

Northwoods,  Thomas  R.  Allen,  Jacksonville      

Thompson,  Egbert  T.  Rouse,  Jacksonville      

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Earl  Henson,  Jacksonville   1957   

High,  H.  P.  Honeycutt,  Jacksonville     1922 

Richlands,  E.  W.  Morgan,  Richlands     1922 

Swansboro,  J.  Paul  Tyndall,  Swansboro     1931 

White  Oak,  Allen  H.  Stafford,  Maysville,  R     1928 

NEGRO : 

18    Georgetown,  J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville     1933 

Woodson,  Walter  O.  Burton,  Richlands,  Box  45      

Silverdale,  Corbett  L.  Hankins,  Maysville   1958   


257 

81 

202 

63 

27 

10 

21 

23 

25 

24 

2 

25 

37 

12 

29 

11 

14 

5 

55 

18 

30 

18 

14 

11 

ORANGE 

Board  of  Education:  C.  W.  Stanford,  Chairman,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1 

C.  D.  Jones,  Hillsboro;  J.  E.  Hawkins,  Cedar  Grove 

Superintendent:  G.  P.  Carr,  Hillsboro  Phone  3831 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Irene  Pender,  Cedar  Grove 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  H.  Strayhorn,  Hillsboro 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Aycock.  Stanley  G.  Duke,  Hillsboro,  R.  2   1954  1930 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  Lois  Blalock,  Rougemont,  R.  2      


118 

39 

77 

24 

7 

7 

3 
14 

15 

10 

15 

3 

17 

6 
3 
1 

41 

15 

15 

8 

18 

15 

Carrboro,  K.  Klay  Box,  Carrboro   1956   

Efland,  Perry  W.  Harrison,  Efland   1945   

Hillsboro,  G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro     1923 

Murphy,  Maude  McCauley,  Durham,  R.  2      

West  Hillsboro,  Mrs.  Leona  M.  Snider,  Hillsboro   1950   

White  Cross,  Mrs.  Blanche  Mattox,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1     

Not  Assigned,  Thelma  L.  Brummett,  Chapel  Hill  - 

NEGRO: 


land,  J.  W.  Joyner,  Efland      - 

mtral,  A.  L.  Stanback,  Hillsboro     1938 

Chapel  Hill 

Board  of  Education:  Grey  Culbreth,  Chairman,  Chapel  Hill 

R.  E.  Jamerson;  Charlie  F.  Milner;  Kenpton  Jones;  Henry  Brandis; 
Mrs.  Helen  Allen 

Superintendent:  Joseph  M.  Johnston,  Chapel  Hill  Phone  2391 

Supervisor:  Bernice  Wade,  Chapel  Hill 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

75        37  TOTAL 

46       26  WHITE: 

21    Estes  Hills,  Mildred  M.  Mooneyhan,  Chapel  HiU   1952   

16    Glenwood,  Ben  Battle,   Chapel  Hill   1957   

  21    Chapel  Hill  High,  May  Marshbanks,  Chapel  Hill     *1920 

9         5    Junior  High,  Reid  Suggs,  Chapel  Hill      1 

29       11  NEGRO: 

6       11    Lincoln,  C.  A.  McDougle,  Chapel  Hill     *1931 

23    Northside,  James  H.  Peace,  Chapel  Hill    • — — 


Pamlico — Elizabeth  City 


83 


PAMLICO 

Board  of  Education:  G.  C.  Woodard,  Chairman,  Oriental 

B.  W.  Lupton,  Stonewall;  T.  D.  Potter,  Mesic;  J.  A.  Tingle,  Alliance; 
L.  L.  Wise,  Arapahoe 

Superintertdent:  G.  W.  Harriett,  Bayboro  Phone  SH  5-2261 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Julia  P.  Harriett,  Bayboro 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  B.  Harris,  Alliance 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

El. EM     H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

61  27  TOTAL 

35  17  WHITE: 

10    Alliance,  W.  H.  Moye,  Alliance      

6    Arapahoe,  R.  A.  Haddock,  Arapahoe      _ 

7    Hobucken,  F.  A.  Anderson,  Hobucken      

3    Oriental,  Mrs.  Vivian  S.  Delmar,  Oriental      

  17  Pamlico  County,  M.  B.  Weaver,  Bayboro   1952 

9    Stonewall,  Ottis  H.  Peele,  Stonewall   1955   

26  10  NEGRO: 

2    Gatling's  Creek,  Linnie  R.  Kornegay,  Arapahoe     

2    Holt's  Chapel,  Robert  J.  Johnston,  Oriental     

3    Mesic,  Ivory  W.  Jones,  Mesic      

19  10    Pamlico  Training,  R.  C.  Fortune,  Bayboro     1936 

PASQUOTANK 

Board  of  Education:  J.  H.  LeRoy,  Chairman,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3 

Charles  Saunders,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4;  Victor  B.  Morgan,  Elizabeth 
City;  J.  Haywood  Bright,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3;  Dr.  C.  D.  Johnston,  Jr., 
Elizabeth  City;  Carroll  Brothers,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1;  W.  T.  Old, 
Elizabeth  City 

Supt  rintendent:  J.  H.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City  Phone  4988 

Supt  t  visor:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  H.  Flowers,  Elizabeth  City 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

61  17  TOTAL 

33  17  WHITE: 

20  10    Central,  S.  D.  O'Neal,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2   1952  1928 

4    Newland,  Mrs.  Cora  Laydon  Stafford,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3   1954   

9  7    Weeksville,  W.  C.  Morrisette,   Weeksville   1951  1925 

28    NEGRO: 

28    Pasquotank  Co.  Elem.,  William  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4..  1954   


Elizabeth  Cityf 


Board  of  Education:  J.  C.  Abbott,  Chairman,  Elizabeth  City 

H.  W.  Clinkscales;  J.  P.  Kramer;  H.  A.  Graul;  E.  Wilson  Smith;  W.  F. 

Thompson;  Dr.  J.  H.  Bonner;  Mrs.  O.  F.  Gilbert 

Superintendent:  Nathaniel  H.  Shope,  Elizabeth  City  Phone  2981 

Supervisor:  Ruth  A.  Hoyle,  Elizabeth  City 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Crutchfield,  Elizabeth  City 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

89       36  TOTAL 
58       21  WHITE: 

21    Elizabeth  City  High,  Frederick  Jackson  Eason,  Elizabeth  City    *1920 


53    Sheep-Harney,  John  N.  Turner,  Elizabeth  City   1952 

7    J.  C.  Sawyer,  Lynwood  T.  Ragan,  Elizabeth  City. 

H       15  NEGRO: 

Bank  Street,  Woodrow  W.  Edmonds,  Elizabeth  City   1955 


15    P.  W.  Moore,  Calvin  R.  Paige,  Elizabeth  City     *1929 

....    Training  School,  William  Allen,  Elizabeth  City   1955   
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PENDER 

Board  of  Education:  M.  S.  Ellis,  Chairman,  Willard 

M.  F.  Kelly,  Atkinson;  W.  F.  Stellar,  Rocky  Point;  Howard  Holiy,  Bur- 
gaw;  J.  J.  Smith,  Hampstead 

Superintendent:  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw  Phone  17 

Supervisor:  White — None 

Negro — Mrs.  Leona  B.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Robert  Herring,  Burgaw 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  BLEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Atkinson,  D.  G.  Shaw,  Atkinson     1923 

11    Burgaw,  E.  M.  Thompson,  Burgaw   1939  1920 

Long  Creek-Grady,  W.  B.  Langston,  Rocky  Point   1957  1925 

Maple  Hill,  W.  G.  Nelson,  Maple  Hill     

Penderlea,    Newman    Lewis,    Willard   1942  1938 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

125 

56 

57 

33 

6 

6 

17 

11 

8 

5 

2 
12 

7 

4 

8 

4 

68 

23 

8 

2 
15 

13 

2 

15 

10 

5 

14 

7 

Topsail,  W.  T.  Bachelor,   Hampstead     1923 

NEGRO: 

Annandale,  R.  J.  Claybrook,  Hampstead      

Canetuck,  Mrs.  Helen  Foy  Hall,  Currie      

C.  F.  Pope,  C.  C.  Smith,  Burgaw     1924 

2    Lee,  Lola  C.  Blackman,  Burgaw      

Pender  Co.  Training,  J.  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point     1929 


West  Pender,  C.  C.  Cooper,  Jr.,  Burgaw,  R.  2. 
Willard,  J.  T.  Newkirk,  Burgaw  


PERQUIMANS 

Board  of  Education:  C.  C.  Chappell,  Chairman,  Belvidere,  R.  2 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Brinn,  Hertford;  Mrs.  Mable  L.  Cook,  Hertford,  R.  3; 

D.  H.  Eure,  Hertford,  R.  3;  G.  S.  Caddy,  Hertford,  R.  3;  Howard  B. 

Matthews,  Hertford,  R.  3;  Charles  Harrell,  Hertford 
Superintendent:  John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford  Phone  4341 

Supervisor:  White — None 

Negro — Mrs.  Addie  Hall  James,  Gatesville 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  O.  Elliott,  Hertford 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

59  24  TOTAL 

27  13  WHITE: 

9    Hertford,  Thelma  Elliott,  Hertford   1951   

3  13    Perquimans  Co.  High,  E.  C.  Woodard,  Hertford   1951  1925 

15    Perquimans  Gram.,  Thomas  Maston,  Hertford   1951   

32  11  NEGRO: 

14    King  Street,  Dewey  Newby,  Hertford   1958   

18  11    Perquimans  Union,  R.  L.  Kingsbury,  Winfall    1934 

PERSON 

Board  of  Education:  Clyde  T.  Satterfield,  Chairman,  Timberlake 

W.  J.  Hall,  Woodsdale;  A.  F.  Hicks,  Timberlake;  E.  E.  Bradsher,  Jr., 

Roxboro;  J.  E.  Hester,  Hurdle  Mills 
Superintendent:  R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  ....Phone  5431 

Supervisors:  White — Sallie  B.  Newman,  Roxboro 
Negro — Lottie  Villines,  Roxboro 

Attendance  Worker:  Earl  H.  Hall,  Roxboro 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  T.  Crutchfield,  Roxboro 

School  launch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ruth  Baker,  Roxboro 


Pitt 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.  H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

164  68  TOTAL 

97  46  WHITE: 

7    Allensville,  Robert  H.  Bryant,   Roxboro,  R.  2   1943   

11  9    Bethel  Hill,  W.  C.  Hopkins,  Woodsdale                                              1941  1928 

6    Bushy  Fork,  J.  Erwin  Tilson,  Hurdle  Mills,  R.  2      

9  9    Helena,  Glen  N.  Titus,  Roxboro                                                             1940  1924 

3  3    High  Plains,  James  D.  Hamilton,  Roxboro     

5    Hurdle  Mills,  Burley  W.  Dunn,  Roxboro   1943   

7    Mt.  Tirzah,  Claude  C.  Warren,  Roxboro   1943   

7    Olive  Hill,  W.  M.  Beasley,  Roxboro   1953   

Roxboro  District,  Walter  S.  Rogers,  Roxboro 

6    Ca-Vel,  Lessie  V.  Chandler,  Roxboro   1946   

10    Central,   Inda   Collins,   Roxboro   1944   

16    Earl  Bradsher,  James  O.  Powers,  Roxboro   1954   

2    East  Roxboro,  Mrs.  Lois  Hayes  Brooks,  Roxboro      

7    Longhurst,  Jas.  R.  Weldon,  Box  137,  Longhurst   1946   

  25       Roxboro  High,  Walter  S.  Rogers,  Roxboro   1925 

1    (Special  Ed.),  Mrs.  Jane  T.  Tilson,  Roxboro  

67  22  NEGRO: 

15    North  End,  Brisbane  H.  Umstead,  Roxboro      

11    Oak  Lane,  Moi-ris  Jones,  Roxboro      

  22    Person  Co.  High,  G.  L.  Harper,  Roxboro   1930 

24    Roxboro  Elementary,  Samuel  B.  Spencer,  Roxboro      _ 

16    Woodland,  Hugh  Earl  Talley,  Roxboro      

1    (Special  Ed.),  Mrs.  Margaret  Lundsford,  Roxboro  


PITT 

Board  of  Education:  Jos.  S.  Moye,  Chairman,  Greenville 

Wm.  F.  Stokes,  Stokes;  T.  G.  Worthington,  Ayden;  G.  E.  Trevathan, 
Fountain;  E.  W.  Fleming,  Grifton,  R.  1,  Box  311 

Superintendent:  D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville  Phone  3329 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Edna  E.  Baker,  Greenville;  A.  S.  Alford,  Greenville 
Negro — F.  D.  Sledge,  Greenville 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  C.  Forlines,  Winterville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

302       98  TOTAL 
144       55  WHITE: 

5    Arthur,  Mrs.  Jean  C.  Weathington,  Bell  Arthur   1952   

18  7    Ayden,  E.  F.  Johnson,  Ayden   1952  *1920 

7  6    Belvoir,  E.  N.  Warren,  Greenville,  R.  4                                               1952  1934 

9         4    Bethel,  W.   C.  Latham,   Bethel                                                            1943  1924 

14  6    Chicod,  Kelly  Wallace,  Greenville,  R.  2                                                1940  1931 

8    Falkland,  T.  Jarvis  Tripp,  Falkland   1938   

19  10    Farmville,  Sam  D.  Bundy,  Farmville   1939  *1941 

7    Fountain,  D.  C.  Stokes,  Fountain   1952   

15  5    Grifton,  E.  B.  Bright,  Grifton                                                              1940  1921 

9  4    Grimesland,  J.  E.  Hudson,  Grimesland                                                 1939  1931 

11    Pactolus,  Eugene  Morris,  Pactolus   1939   

6  6    Stokes,  W.  Jack  Edwards,  Stokes                                                         1952  1928 

16  7    Winterville,  Paul  J.  Clark,  Winterville                                                 1939  1920 

158       43  NEGRO: 

17  8    Ayden,  J.  W.  Ormand,  Ayden,  1301  S.  Lee  St     1938 

18  11    Bethel,  E.  A.  Elliott,  Bethel,  Box  26    1944 

9    Bruce-Falkland,  Gaston  Monk,  Falkland,  Box  62      

3    Cherry  Lane,  S.  A.  Bowe,  Greenville,  504  Ford  St      

15         6    County  Training,  M.  Q.  Wyche,  Grimesland    1938 

21       12    H.  B.  Sugg,  H.  B.  Sugg,  Farmville,  805  S.  Main  St    1934 

8    Fountain,  Chas.  M.  Suggs,  Farmville,  901  S.  Main  St      

8    Grifton,  H.  R.  Reaves,  Ayden,  829  E.  Ave      

6    Haddock,  Chas.  M.  Anderson,  Greenville,  801  Bancroft  Ave     

5    Nichols,  Farney  Moore,  Bell  Arthur     

12    Sallie  Branch,  Mattie  King,  Greenville,  415  Nash  St      

5    Simpson,  Lafayette  Williams,  Chicod     

14    Stokes,  Matthew  Lewis,  Greenville,  911  RR.  St     

17        6    W.  H.  Robinson,  J.  W.  Maye,  Winterville     - 
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Greenville 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  E.  B.  Aycock,  Chairman,  Greenville;  Mrs.  Herbert  Hadley,  W.  L. 

Allen;  J.  K.  Proctor;  A.  Hartwell  Campbell;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Stell 

Superintendent:  Junius  H.  Rose,  Greenville  Phone  6197 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Carroll,  Greenville 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Louise  Rush,  1002  W.  3rd  St.,  Greenville 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YB.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

123  40  TOTAL 

76  27  WHITE: 

13    The  Agnes  Fullilove,  Agnes  Fullilove,  Greenville   1939   

14    Elmhurst,  Helen  Wolff,  Greenville   1957   

14    Junior  High,  Robert  Youngblood,  Greenville      

  27    Junius  H.  Rose  High,  O.  E.  Dowd,  Greenville   1939  *1920 

13    Third  Street,  Lela  B.  Stancil,  Greenville   1938   

19    Wahl-Coates,   Frances  Wahl,   Greenville   1949   

3   (All  schools),    (Special  teachers)  „  __ 

47       13  NEGRO: 

19       13    Eppes,  W.  H.  Davenport,  Greenville     *1928 


13    Fleming  St.,  Sadie  Saulter,  Greenville. 

15    South  Greenville,  Lena  B.  Brown,  Greenville   1957 


POLK 

Board  of  Education:  Ervin  Pack,  Chairman,  Columbus 

Oliver  Taylor,  Mill  Spring,  R.  1;  Edwin  C.  Leland,  Saluda;  T.  B.  Odel, 
Mill  Spring,  R.  1;  Paul  H.  McEntire,  Landrum,  S.  C,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  James  W.  Gantt,  Columbus  Phone  TW  4-2852 

Express  Office:  Tryon 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Lorraine  Page,  Columbus 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  T.  T.  Garren,  Columbus 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YB.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.     H.S.  I 

56  17  TOTAL 

48  17  WHITE: 

11  4    Green's  Creek,  H.  C.  Yeager,  Campobello,  S.  C,  R.  J.    1925 

11  10    Mill  Spring,  S.  L.  Walkowicz,  Mill  Spring   1940  1924 

9  3    Saluda,   Henry  M.  Davis,   Saluda     1925 

10    Stearns,  Hoyt  D.  McEntire,  Columbus   1945   

7    Sunny  View,  B.  T.  Gantt,  Jr.,  Mill  Spring      

8    NEGRO: 

8    Cobb,  P.  W.  Wellmon,  Tryon,  R.  1      


Tryon 

Board  of  Education:  W.  T.  Hague,  Chairman,  Tryon;  Dr.  John  Z.  Preston;  Nelson  Jackson,  j 
II;  John  W.  Cowan,  Ralph  Lawrence 

Superintendent:  W.  T.  Bird,  Tryon  Phone  UL  6-807! 

Supervisor:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR,  ACCREDITS) ' 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

22  11  TOTAL 

18  9  WHITE: 

18  9    Tryon,  W.  T.  Bird,  Tryon   1953  192 

4  2  NEGRO: 

4  2    Edmund-Embury,  R.  L.  Webster,  Tryon      


Randolph — Richmond 
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RANDOLPH 

Board  of  Education:  R.  L.  Albright,  Chairman,  Coleridge 

Ernest  C.  Routh,  Franklinville;  Thomas  S.  Bouldin,  Trinity;  Wade  H. 
Harris,  Seagrove:  G.  Bruce  Pugh,  Franklinville,  R.  1;  Paul  H.  Smith, 
Liberty;  A.  A.  Walker,  Asheboro 

Superintendent:  W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Asheboro  Phone  6101 

Supervisors:  Z.  L.  Bowden,  Asheboro;  Helen  F.  Yount,  Asheboro 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  C.  S.  MeGill,  Asheboro 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 


229 

94 

208 

88 

13 

4 

10 

5 

16 

10 

17 

7 

14 

8 

16 

9 

8 

33 

14 

14 

9 

20 

11 

5 

26 

15 

10 

2 

21 

6 

7 

6 

9 

5 

Brower,  Don  M.  Gates,  Ramseur,  R      

Coleridge,  Malcolm  F.  Bender,  Coleridge     1940 

Farmer,  J.  F.  Barrier,  Farmer     1926 

Franklinville,   Y.   L.    Holland,   Franklinville     1926 

Gray's  Chapel,  Otis  C.  Thomas,  Franklinville,  R                                  1958  1931 

Liberty,  Carl  E.  Jones,  Liberty     1923 

New  Market,  Jack  R.  Edwards,  Sophia      

Randleman  Elem.,  Fred  W.  Albright,  Randleman      

Randleman,  W.  K.  Cromartie,  Randleman   1924 

Ramseur,  C.  A.  Cox,  Ramseur                                                              1956  1923 

Seagrove,  J.  R.  Barker,  Seagrove     1928 

5               Staley,  Marvin  J.  Gatlin,  Staley      

Trinity,  T.  H.  Smith,  Trinity     1924 

10               Tabernacle,  Robert  E.  Spencer,  Asheboro,  R.  2   1957   

Union,  J.  W.  Moretz,  Asheboro,  R.  5      

NEGRO: 

Randolph,  J.  A.  Bennett,  Liberty     1958 

Ramseur,  V.  J.  Caveness,  Asheboro      

5               Trinity,  Rufus  Luck,  Asheboro      

Asheboro 

Board  of  Education:  W.  F.  Redding,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Asheboro 

J.  D.  Croom,  Jr.;  Frank  Edmondson;  C.  E.  Hughes,  Jr.;  James  R. 
Lane;  L.  H.  Morgan;  J.  W.  Plummer;  R.  L.  Reece;  Reitzel  Smith;  Jos. 
R.  Suggs;  F.  O.  Yates 

Superintendent:  Guy  B.  Teachey,  Asheboro  Phone  2240 

Supervisor:  Mary  Ina  Shamburger,  Asheboro 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Carl  Skeen,  Asheboro 
j  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

j  ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                               ELEM.  H.S. 

j  113       41  TOTAL 
j  100       35  WHITE: 

  35    Asheboro,  Lee  C.  Phoenix,  Asheboro   *1920 

\    15                Balfour,  Warren  G.   Hawkins,   Asheboro   1951   

j:    21               Fayetteville  St.,  Mae  Blackwelder,  Asheboro   1951   

21               Lindley  Park,  L.  V.  Godwin,  Asheboro   1956   

|    20               McCrary,  Chas.  W.,  Mrs.  Inez  Lewallen,  Asheboro      

|   20               Park  Street,  Donna  Lee  Loflin,  Asheboro   1938   

3    All  schools,  Art,  Bible,  Music  

13        6  NEGRO: 

I   13         6    Central,  J.  N.  Gill,  Asheboro     1930 


R 


ICHMOND 

Board  of  Education:  Jack  W.  Land,  Chairman,  Hamlet 

R.  L.  Ellerbe,  Rockingham;  J.  D.  Myers,  Hoffman;  Douglas  Thompson, 
East  Rockingham;  W.  Carey  Nicholson,  Ellerbe 

Superintendent:  F.  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham  Phone  4677 

pupervisor:  Fletcher  A.  Freeman,  Rockingham 

Attendance  Worker:  James  W.  McKenzie,  Rockingham 

thief  Bus  Mechanic:  Bernie  Mclntyre,  Ellerbe 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

26  TOTAL 

WHITE: 


127 

26 

85 

20 

14 

17 

7 

5 

3 

7 
5 

37 

10 

42 

6 

18 

5 

14 

6 

5 

Ellerbe,  G.  B.  Lamm,  Ellerbe    1923 

Hoffman,  John  T.  Colones,  Hoffman    1929 

Pee  Dee,  Arthur  T.  Mcintosh,  Rockingham     

Roberdell,  Mrs.  Theo  S.  Smith,  Rockingham   1958   

Rohanen,  David  T.  Singleton,  Jr.,  East  Rockingham     1955 


NEGRO: 

18    Ashley  Chapel,  Ethel  M.  Worth,  Rockingham,  R.  4   1958   

Beaver  Dam,  A.  W.  Perkins,  Hoffman      

Mineral  Springs,  S.  B.  Easterling,  Ellerbe     1936 

5    Rosenwald,  J.  H.  McGinnis,  Mt.  Gilead,  R.  1      

Hamletf 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Garrison,  Chairman,  Hamlet 

David  Adeimy;  L.  P.  Billingsley;  F.  E.  Campbell;  Allen  C.  Gaddy 

Superintendent:  H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet  ,  Phone  488 

Supervisor:  Violet  A.  Lester,  Hamlet 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

74  31  TOTAL 

47  21  WHITE: 

9    Fayetteville  St.,  Margaret  Crowell,   Hamlet   1940   

12  21    Hamlet  Ave.,  W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet   1940  *1920 

26    Fairview  Hgts.,  L.  H.  Williamson,  Hamlet   1940   

27  10  NEGRO: 

12    Capitol  Highway,  Roland  D.  Clark,  Hamlet     - 

10    East  Hamlet,  Frederick  Douglas,  Hamlet     

5  10    Monroe  Ave.,  J.  W.  Mask,  Jr.,  Hamlet     1920 

Rockingham 

Board  of  Education:  John    Entwistle,    Chairman,    Rockingham;    W.    Leo   Allen;    Worth  G. 
Walker;  James  H.  Pittman;  Lonnie  E.  McCaskill,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  J.  E.  Huneycutt,  Rockingham  Phone  2155 

Sripcrvisor:  Nena  DeBerry,  Rockingham 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITEE 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.    H.S,  I 

57  37  TOTAL 

43  27  WHITE: 

29    L.  J.  Bell  Elem.,  Jesse  C.  Mulkey,  Rockingham   1953   

6    Great  Falls,  Sena  Dunn,  Rockingham   1945   

8  27    Rockingham,  William  H.  Brown,   Rockingham   1945  *192< 

14        10  NEGRO: 

12       10    Rockingham,  J.  Clyde  Watkins,  E.  Leak  St.,  Rockingham     192' 

2    Sandridge,  J  as.  F.  Sawyer,  Hamlet     


ROBESON 

Board  of  Education:  I.  P.  Graham,  Chairman,  Proctorville 

J.  G.  Sessoms,  Lumberton,  R.  5;  I.  J.  Williams,  Rex;  W.  K.  Culbrett 

Pembroke;  F.  L.  Adams,  Rowland 

Superintendent:  B.  E.  Littlefield,  Lumberton  Phone  RE  9-534 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Emily  Butler,  Lumberton 

Indian — Mrs.  Grace  S.  Epps,  Lumberton 
Negro — Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Hayswood,  Lumberton 

Attendance  Worker:  White — Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Pope,  Lumberton 
Indian — Zeb  A.  Lowry,  Pembroke 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  G.  Lloyd,  Lumberton 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

342      112  TOTAL 
83       38  WHITE: 

13    Allenton,  M.  R.  Rich,  Lumberton   195" 


Barnesville,  Carlyle  L.  Cox,  Barnesville                                                  1955  1932 

5    Barker-Ten  Mile,  Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Britt,  Lumberton,  R.  1   1957   

  11    Littlefield,  T.  L.  White,  Lumberton   1956 

8    Long  Branch,   J.   P.   Powers,   Lumberton   1951   

8         8    Orrum,  Harold  G.  Hulon,  Orrum                                                            1951  1923 

11         6    Parkton,  W.   S.  Morgan,   Parkton                                                          1952  1923 

5    Philadelphia,  Fodie  M.  Buie,  Red  Springs,  R.  2   1956   

11         7    Rowland,  B.  C.  Scott,  Rowland                                                               1951  1920 

2  1    Shoe  Heel  (Independent),  Alton  Bruce  Jones,  Pembroke     

8    Smiths,  Arnold  L.  Parker,  Lumberton,  R.  5   1952   

5    West  Lumberton,  Mrs.  Martha  I.  Phillips,  Lumberton   1956   

192       50  INDIAN: 

15    Ashpole  Center,  Dorsey  V.  Lowery,  Pembroke      

10    Deep  Branch,  James  Brewington,  Pembroke   1958 

23  11    Fairgrove,  Adna  V.  Lowry,  Pembroke     1954 

14    Green  Grove,  Jason  B.  Lowry,  Pembroke   — —   

29       10    Magnolia,  Frank  Epps,  Lumberton,  R.  3                                              1952  1940 

9    Oxendine,  Albert  Hunt,  Pembroke      

3  21    Pembroke  High,  E.  T.  Lowry,  Pembroke     1940 

24    Pembroke  Graded,  John  Earl  Cummings,  Pembroke     

11    Piney  Grove,  Welton  Lowry,  Pembroke      

17         8    Prospect,  Danford  Dial,  Pembroke     1932 

17    Union  Elementary,   Theodore   Lowry,  Rowland      

20    Union  Chapel,   Barto  Clark,   Jr.,  Pembroke     

67       24  NEGRO: 

8  6    Hilly  Branch,  J.  F.  Lessane,  Lumberton,  Box  32  ■   1938 

15  6    Oak  Ridge,  Q.  H.  Holt,  Lumber  Bridge     1933 

2    Pembroke,  J.  H.  McCullum,  Box  432,  Maxton      

12  5    Proctorville,  B.  C.  McBee,  Proctorville     1955 

9    Purvis,  Jas.  O.  Scipio,  Rowland,  Box  364      

21  7    Southside,  R.  H.  Cherry,  Rowland     1943 

Fairmont 

oard  of  Education:  W.  C.  Floyd,  Chairman,  Fairmont;  M.  T.  Jordan;  J.  E.  Oliver;  P.  C. 
Purvis;  A.  D.  Lewis,  Jr. 

uperintendent:  R.  O.  McCollum,  Fairmont  Phone  MA  8-4951 

upervisor:  Gladys  S.  Britt,  Fairmont 

ttendance  Worker:  None  • 
iSchool  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ida  Lewis,  Fairmont 
^Schools: 

0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

54       22  TOTAL 
24       12  WHITE: 

20       12    Fairmont,  Ronald  D.  Berry,  Fairmont                                                 1953  1923 

4    South  Robeson,  Warren  G.  Smith,  Fairmont      

30       10  NEGRO: 

23       10    Rosenwald,   E.   L.   Peterson,   Fairmont     1933 

7    Marietta,  Percy  E.  Shaw,  Marietta   1958   

iHmberton 

ioard  of  Education:  John  Luther  McLean,  Chairman,  Lumberton 

Clyde  P.  Hatcher;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Johnson;  E.  A.  Sunday;  Wade  Kinlaw; 
Fletcher  Sessoms;  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Ward 

\uperintendent:  B.  E.  Lohr,  Lumberton  Phone  RE  9-5026 

\upervisor:  Charles  Lee  Tice,  Lumberton 

[ttendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Marie  M.  Batts,  Lumberton 

\chool  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ruth  McQueen,  Shannon,  R.  1 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

OTAL 
WHITE: 


110 

31 

72 

22 

14 

22 

17 

25 

16 

38 

9 

16 

9 

22 

Lumberton  High,  L.  Gilbert  Carroll,  Lumberton   1940  *1920 

Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Lumberton   1958   

Rowland-Norment,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrington,  Lumberton   1952   

Tanglewood,  Jennie  Carter,  Lumberton      

NEGRO: 

J.  H.  Hayswood,  William  McK.  McNeil,  Box  113,  Lumberton   1953  1951 

South  Lumberton,  George  Young,  Lumberton   1950   


Maxton 

Board  of  Education:  J.  D.  Medlin,  Chairman,  Maxton;  Woodrow  Miller;  Mrs.  R.  D.  Croom, 
Jr.;  Mrs.  M.  P.  James;  Mrs.  John  Hamer 

Superintendent:  David  M.   Singley,  Maxton  Phone  326 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Page,  Maxton 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Scliools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

31  14  TOTAL 

9  6  WHITE: 

9  6    Maxton,  Roy  R.  Holt,  Marion   1952  1923 

22  S  NEGRO : 

22  S    R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton,  Box  518     1930 

Red  Springsf 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.   Knox   M.   Lewis,   Chairman,   Red   Springs;   Bruce   Schell;  Warren 
McNeill;  Dr.  John  T.  Bender;  J.  Borden  McCloskey  « 

Superintendent:  Walter  R.  Dudley,  Red  Springs  Phone  2671 

Supervisor:  Same  as  Fairmont 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.     H.S.  • 

40       20  TOTAL 

18       12  WHITE: 

18       12    Red  Springs,  C.  W.  Mobley,  Red  Springs   1940  *1923 

22         8  NEGRO: 

22         8    Red  Springs  Colored,  J.  T.  Peterson,  Box  271,  Red  Springs   1940  1934 

St.  Pauls 

Board  of  Education:  D.  C.  McEachern,  Chairman,  St.  Pauls;  A.  G.  Hall;  G.  S.  Kinlaw;  Sam 
Underwood;  Jim  McCormick;  D.  D.  Sparkman 

Superintendent:  Marion  M.  Bird,  St.  Pauls  Phone  3611 

Supervisor:  Sarah  Agnes  E.  Page,  St.  Pauls 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

ScIlooIs: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITBI 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

53  20  TOTAL 

29  11  WHITE: 

  11    St.  Pauls  High,  P.  D.  Ostwalt,  St.  Pauls   192< 

29    St.  Pauls  Elem.,  P.  D.  Ostwalt,  St.  Pauls   1942   

24         9  NEGRO: 

24         9    Saint  Pauls,  R.  L.  Hardin,  Saint  Pauls   1958  194! 
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ROCKINGHAM 

Board  of  Education:  J.  L.  Roberts,  Chairman,  Madison 

Otis  Joyce,  Stoneville;  Jess  Moore,  Jr.,  Reidsville;  J.  Kenneth  Thomas, 
Leaksville;  Clayton  H.  White,  Leaksville 

Superintendent:  J.  Allan  Lewis,  Wentworth  Phone  DI  9-5112 

Express  Office:  Reidsville 

Supervisors:  White — Sue  White,  Wentworth 

Negro — Clarence  Crampton  Watkins,  Reidsville 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  R.  R.  Saunders,  Reidsville 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Woodrow  Faulkner,  Reidsville 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Bethany,  J.  Curtis  Montgomery,  Reidsville,  R.  4   1956  1925 

Happy  Home,  John  F.  Flynn,  Ruffin,  R.  2   1954   

Huntsville,  Mrs.  Ruth  W.  James,  Walnut  Cove,  R.  2   1954   

Monroeton,  L.  E.  Angel,  Reidsville,  R.  2   1940   

Ruffin,  J.  R.  Robbins,  Ruffin   1944  *1925 

Sadler,  Harold  L.  Waters,  Reidsville,  R.  5   1951   

Stoneville,   Elliott  G.   Bourne,   Stoneville   1954  1923 

Wentworth,  A.  W.  Hunter,  Wentworth   1957  1925 

Williamsburg,  Edwin  Earl  Lamb,  Reidsville,  R.  1   1946   

NEGRO: 

Lincoln,  Wyatt  M.  Fowlkes,  Reidsville   1953   

Roosevelt,  Ed.  L.  Price,  Lyle  St.,  Reidsville   1953   

Stone,  T.  W.  Martin,  Leaksville,  Box  363   1953   


140 

45 

101 

45 

12 

11 

8 

5 

8 

7 

12 

8 
26 

12 

18 

10 

9 

39 
17 

14 

8 

Leaksville 

Board  of  Education:  Z.  D.  Ford,  Chairman,  Leaksville;  Harry  Davis;  Dallas  E.  Gwynn;  Wels- 
ford  Bishopric;  J.  Melvin  Moore;  R.  I.  Smith,  Jr.;  Thomas  M.  Kirk- 
patrick,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  John  Hough,  Leaksville  Phone  MAin  3-2872 

Supervisors:  White — Russell  L.  Byrd,  Leaksville 
Negro — Same  as  county 

Special  Subjects — Music:  Mrs.  Bessie  C.  Ray,  Leaksville 

Instrumental  Music:  Robert  T.  Fleming,  Leaksville 

ttendance  Worker:  Mrs.  A.  W.  Dunn,  Leaksville 

chool  Lunch  Supervisor:  Nan  B.  Preas,  Leaksville 

chools: 

WO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

SLEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

OTAL 
WHITE: 


118 

50 

99 

42 

13 

12 

2 

16 

7 

17 

9 

19 

24 

6 

9 

7 

19 

8 

19 

8 

Draper  Junior,  Lane  Presley,  Draper   1954  1955 

Draper  Graded,  Wendell  Owen,  Draper   1953   

Lakeside,  Gwendolyn  Hampton,  Leaksville   1940   

Leaksville-Spray  Jr.,  Clyde  Pressley,  Leaksville   1954  1920 

Leaksville  Graded,  Homer  J.  Vernon.  Leaksville   1952   


North  Spray,  Ottis  Honeycutt,  Jr.,  Spray. 

Spray  Graded,  J.  W.  Webster,  Spray  

Vocational,   Henry  I.   Rahn,   Spray  , 


NEGRO: 

Douglass,  W.  C.  Ellerbe,  Box  271,  Leaksville   1935  *1929 

»Vest  Rockingham  Cities 

foard  of  Education:  D.   L.   McMichael,   Chairman,   Madison;   W.   Cantey   Johnson;   Ben  F. 
Archer;  D.  B.  Stillwell,  Jr.;  John  W.  Carter 

{uperintendent:  V.  Mayo  Bundy,  Madison  Phone  9855 

lupervisors:  White — Carolyn  M.  Card  well,  Madison 
Negro — Clarence  Watkins,  Madison 

ittendance  Worker:  Nancy  Spain,  Madison 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

57  27  TOTAL 

45  21  WHITE: 

5    Intelligence,  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Wilson,  Madison,  R.  2      

21    Madison,  Charles  H.  Scott,  Madison      

2  13    Madison  High,  Charles  E.  Fleming,  Madison     *1922 

15    Mayodan,  Elliott  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan   1952   

  6    Mayodan   H.,   James  C.  Adkinson,   Mayodan   1932 

2    (All  schools),    (Special  education)  

12  6  NEGRO: 

12  6    Charles  Drew,  John  William  Dillard,  Box  232,  Madison                      1954  1938 

Reidsville 

Board  of  Education:  Chas.  H.  McKinney,  Chairman,  Reidsville;  Dr.  Hunter  Moricle;  G.  W. 

Apple,  Jr.;  W.  G.  Grogan,  Sr.;  Paul  D.  Hastings;  H.  D.  Knight 

Superintendent:  C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville  Phone  DI  9-6231 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Lucile  Cox  Stone,  Reidsville 
Negro — Clarence  C.  Watkins,  Reidsville 
Special  Subjects — Music:  Arnold  Penland,  Reidsville 
Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Franklin  St.,  Geo.  Wingfield,  Reidsville   1954   

Reidsville,  E.  C.  Anderson,  Reidsville   *1920 

Lawsonville  Ave.,  James  W.  Knight,  Reidsville   1942   

North  End,  Ralph  Gillespie,  Reidsville   1940   

South  End,  J.  L.  Holmes,  Reidsville   1956   

NEGRO: 

Branch  St.,  Charles  H.  Coleman,  Reidsville   1951   

North  Scales,  Edward  M.  Townes,  Jr.,  Reidsville   1954   

21    Washington,  Harry  K.  Griggs,  Box  510,  Reidsville   *1923 


98 

47 

67 

26 

15 

26 

19 

11 

22 

31 

21 

16 

15 

ROWAN 

Board  of  Education:  J.  F.  McKnight,  Chairman,  China  Grove,  R.  3 

R.  S.  Safrit,  Salisbury,  R.  7;  R.  W.  Barber,  Barber;  J.  Yorke  Peeler, 
Rockwell;  J.  F.  Harrelson,  N.  Jackson  St.,  Salisbury 

Superintendent:  Charles  C.  Erwin,  Box  1348,  Salisbury  Phone  373 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Ganelda  Sowers;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Amendola,  Box  1348,  Salisbury 
Negro — Mrs.  D.  E.  Williamson,  Dunbar  School,  East  Spencer 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Wyatt,  Salisbury 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  A.  D.  Evans,  Salisbury 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Helen  B.  Eshelman,  Box  1348,  Salisbury 

Sch  ools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S.' 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

China  Grove  District,  Jesse  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  China  Grove  

China  Grove  Elem.,  John  H.  Rudisill,  China  Grove  

China  Grove  High,  J.  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  China  Grove  

Cleveland,  R.  O.  Lanier,  Cleveland  

Dukeville,  C.  H.  Trexler,  Salisbury,  R.  4  


305 

140 

248 

112 

26 

17 

8 
5 

8 
4 

13 

25 

14 

16 

6 

11 

15 

32 

23 

8 

10 

9 

20 

5 

21 

13 

19 

16 

9 

Ellis,  Cecil  C.  Shoaf,  Salisbury,  R.  1 


Granite  Quarry,  C.  L.  Barnhardt,  Granite  Qi 

16    Hurley,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Myers,  Salisbury,  R.  1. 

Kizer,  Mrs.  Bessie  Beck,  Salisbury  

Landis  District,  T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis  , 

Bostian,  E.  H.  Shive,  Salisbury,  R.  3  

Enochville,  J.  D.  Young,  Landis  

Landis,  H.  A.  McCreary,  Landis  , 

8    Morgan,  Homer  Clodf elter,  Salisbury,  R.  1 . . 

Mt.  Ulla,  R.  L.  Wiggins,  Mt.  Ulla  

North  Rowan,  J.  H.  Steelman,  Spencer  

Patterson,  Wm.  C.  Walton,  Landis  

Rockwell,  J.  W.  Puckett,  Rockwell  

Spencer,   Fred  Holt,  Spencer  

Woodleaf,  C.  W.  Harrill,  Woodleaf  


1940 

1920 

1940 

1927 

1955 

1957 

1926 

1953 

1952 

1926 

1952 

1953 

1942 

1953 

1955 

192< 

1952 

1938 

192' 

1953 

1921 

1940 

192' 

1952 

192' 

Salisbury — Rutherford 
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57  28  NEGRO: 

8  6    Aggrey  Memorial,  Wm.  F.  Cochran,  Landis   1955  1957 

4    Bear  Poplar,  J.  H.  Phillips,  Box  912      

3    China  Grove,  Melvin  F.  McCorkle,  Kannapolis      

14  8    R.  A.  Clement,  George  C.  Knox,  Cleveland     1950 

21  14    Dunbar,  R.  E.  Dalton,  East  Spencer   1942  1928 

7    Granite  Quarry,  C,  J.  Shuford,  Salisbury   — —   


Salisbury  f 

Board  of  Education:  K.  J.  Krider,  Chairman,  Salisbury 

R.  L.  Chandler,  Jr.;  E.  Alvin  Goodman;  L.  H.  Hall;  C.  T.  Overton; 
Julian  Robertson;  Mrs.  Archibald  Rufty;  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Tatum;  B.  R. 
Withers,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury  Phone  3058 

Business  Manager:  Aubrey  L.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  Salisbury 
Supervisor:  M.  G.  Stahl,  Salisbury 
Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mary  Susan  Griggs,  A.  T.  Allen  School,  Salisbury 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

A.  T.  Allen,  M.  L.  Barnes,  Salisbury   1939   

Boyden,  J.  H.  Nettles,  Salisbury   *1920 

Frank  B.  John,  R.  E.  Carmichael,  Salisbury   1939   

Henderson,  R.  E.  Robinson,  Salisbury   1951   

Wiley,  H.  D.  Isenberg,  Salisbury   1939   


ELEM. 

H.S. 

115 

48 

82 

35 

17 

35 

24 

13 

27 

1 

33 

13 

8 
18 

NEGRO: 

Lincoln,  W.  G.  Jones,  Salisbury   1939   

Monroe  St.,  W.  O.  T.  Fleming,  Salisbury   1939   

13    Price,  S.  O.  Jones,  Salisbury     *1929 


RUTHERFORD 

Board  of  Education:  J.  Harvey  Carpenter,  Chairman,  Rutherfordton 

J.  W.  Griffin,  Jr.,  Forest  City;  B.  E.  Holland,  Henrietta 

Superintendent:  J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton  Phone  AT  6-9177 

Supervisors:  White — Max  Padgett,  Rutherfordton;  W.  J.  McKee,  Rutherfordton 

Negro — Mrs.  Maude  M.  Jeffers,  Spindale 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  James  B.  Moore,  Forest  City 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  C.  J.  Dobbins,  Rutherfordton 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Avondale,  Lionel  Smith,  Avondale   1941   _ 

Caroleen,  R.  G.  Bridges,  Caroleen   1942   

Cliffside,  H.  C.  Beatty,  Cliffside   1944  1923 

Cool  Springs,  Ovid  R.  Morris,  Forest  City  

Alexander,  Frank  M.  Dorsey,  Forest  City     

Bostic,  Tom  Melton,  Bostic     

Forest  City,  Morgan  Cooper,  Forest  City   1941   

High,  E.  V.  Seitz,  Forest  City                                                          -   *1920 

Ellenboro,  Mike  H.  Davis,  Ellenboro   1944  1926 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

268 

123 

230 

107 

7 

10 

13 

7 

10 

7 

32 

19 

17 

10 

8 

8 
15 
9 

11 

7 

4 

3 

8 

5 

5 

11 

Green  Hill,  Arthur  Atchley,  Rutherfordton,  R      

Harris,  W.  T.  Lewis,  Harris     1928 

Shiloh,  D.  J.  Toney,  Forest  City      

Henrietta,  M.  C.  Hoyle,  Henrietta   1945   


Lake  Lure,  T.  R.  Litaker,  Lake  Lure     

Mt.  Vernon,  Paul  W.  Harrill,  Forest  City,  R.  2    1926 

5    Oakland,  Clyde  E.  Smith,  Rutherfordton     

Ruth,  J.   H.  Mcintosh,   Rutherfordton   1941   

Rutherfordton-Spindale,  B.  F.  Maree,  Rutherfordton  

32       Rutherfordton-Spindale  High,   Chester  Womack,   Spindale  -_-  *1925 

20                  Rutherfordton,  Herman  Green,   Spindale   1941   -- 

20                   Spindale,  Paul  H.  Huss,  Spindale   1942   
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8        5    Sunshine,  E.  H.  Crowe,  Bostic,  R.  2    1931 

11    Tri-High,  W.  F.  Hunt,  Caroleen     1923 

8         7    Union  Mills,  John  W.  Vogler,  Union  Mills     1930 

38       16  NEGRO: 

16  Carver  High,  J.  O.  Gibbs,  Spindale   1953 

20    Dunbar,  Paul  Dusenbury,  Forest  City      _ 

15    New  Hope,   J.   J.   Spearman,  Rutherfordton      

3    Union  Mills,  L.  C.  Meacham,  Union  Mills      _ 


SAMPSON 

Board  of  Education:  W.  L.  Kennedy,  Chairman,  Newton  Grove 

Dr.  A.  N.  Johnson,  Garland;  R.  G.  Herring,  Roseboro;  J.  R.  Bullard, 
Garland,  R.  1;  W.  E.  Johnson,  Harrells 

Superintendent:  J.  T.  Denning,  Clinton  Phone  2191 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Turlington,  Clinton 
Negro — Mrs.  Estelle  H.  Sampson,  Clinton 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Barrus,  Clinton 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  V.  McLaurin,  Clinton 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM„  H.S. 

270     112  TOTAL 
178      .80  WHITE: 

4    Autryville,  Mrs.  Ethel  P.  Broome,  Autryville. 


11         6    Clement,  H.  S.  Broome,  Autryville,  R.  1                                              1957  1928 

6  4    Eastern  Carolina  (Ind.),  Otis  Burnett,  Clinton,  R.  1     1956 

7  5    Franklin,  Martin  Denning,  Harrells                                                      1955  1924 

6  7    Garland,  Leon  M.  McLean,  Garland     1932 

10  „          Halls,  John  A.  Warren,  Clinton,  R.  5   1958   

8  4    Herring,  Ralph  H.  Pegram,  Clinton,  R.  1                                             1955  1928 

  19    Hobbton,  Howard  H.  Simpson,  Newton  Grove     1957 

11  5    Ingold-Taylor's  Bridge,  David  L.  Nance,  Ingold     1955 

8         5    Mingo,  Donald  L.  Johnson,  Dunn,  R.  1     1928 

14    Newton  Grove,  Clinton  I.  Ousley,  Newton  Grove   1955   

8    Piney  Grove,  Allen  D.  Bucklew,  Faison,  R.  1   1957   

10         5    Plain  View,  Grady  H.  Gaskill,  Dunn,  R.  5                                           1957  1927 

25       17    Roseboro,  H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro                                                        1955  1922 

10    Salemburg,   N.   C.   Phipps,   Salemburg   1957   

7  3    Turkey,  Earl  Sutton,  Turkey     1928 

92       32  NEGRO : 

16    Bland,  C.  C.  DeVane,  Harrells   1958   

  10    Clear  Run,  Franklin  R.  Jones,  Garland,  R.  1,  Box  181   1958 

15    Garland,   Woodrow   W.   Carr,  Garland      

22  9    Hargrove,  LeRoy  L.  Smith,  Faison,  R.  2                                              1958  1958 

19  6    Pleasant  Grove,  Thomas  E.  Boykin,  Dunn,  R.  1                                   1958  1957 

20  7    Chas.  E.  Perry,  Chas.  E.  Perry,  Roseboro,  R.  6     1938 

Clinton 

Board  of  Education:  W.  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Clinton 
Dr.  W.  W.  Kitchen;  Paul  Boone 

Superintendent:  E.  C.  Sipe,  Clinton  Phone  3624 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Poole,  Clinton 

Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                EI. EM.  H.S. 

72       35  TOTAL 

44       21  WHITE: 

23    College  Street,  Mrs.  Gussie  D.  Parker,  Clinton   1939   _ 

5       21    Clinton  High,  S.  W.  Caruso,  Clinton                                                    1939  1920 

16    Kerr,  Ruth  Nester,  Clinton   1955   

28       14  NEGRO: 

14       14    Sampson,  O.  A.  Dupree,  Clinton     1926 

14    Butler  Ave.,  D.  L.  Robinson,  Clinton   1958   - 
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SCOTLAND 

Board  of  Education:  W.  G.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Wagram 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gardner,  Gibson;  J.  L.  Morgan,  Laurel  Hill 

Superintendent:  J.  J.  Pence,  Laurinburg  Phone  CR  6-3743 

Supervisor:  Margaret  John,  Laurinburg 
Attendant*  Worker:  None 

Chief  But  Mechanic:  Hunter   C.    Murray,  Laurinburg 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  yR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.      NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Gibson,  J.  N.  Walker,  Gibson     1923 

Laurel  Hill,  T.  O.  Gentry,  Laurel  Hill   1953  1942 

Sneads  Grove,  Sam  Wright,  Laurel  Hill      

Wagram,  C.  F.  Parker,  Wagram   1957  1934 

Oak  Grove  (Indian),  A.  G.  Dial,  Pembroke      

NEGRO: 

Carver,  C.  E.  McKoy,  Box  248,  Laurel  Hill   1956  1954 

Cool  Springs,  D.  E.  Dockery,  Laurinburg      

Gibson,  T.  V.  Williams,  Gibson     

Hasty,   Leander  Isler,  Laurinburg      

Oak  Hill,  George  F.  Gibson,  Wagram      

Peddlers  Creek,  L.  L.  Gwynn,  Lam-inburg      

Rocky  Ford,  W.  T.  Gilmore,  Laurinburg      

Shaw,  W.  L.  Browne,  Wagram   1957  1954 

Snow  Hill,  L.  W.  Townsend,  Laurinburg      „ 

Laurinburg 

Board  of  Education:  Halbert  M.  Jones,  Chairman,  Laurinburg 

Dr.  J.  J.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Donald  McQueen;  Wade  S.  Dunbai\  Sr.;  Mrs. 
Thomas  John;  Claude  W.  Sanford 

Superintendent:  A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg  Phone  CR  6-2583 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Flora  G.  Jordan 

Attendant  f  Worker:  Mrs.    Sarah   B.   Dean,  Laurinburg 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Central,  Kate  A.  Mclntyre,  Laurinburg   1941   

Covington  St.,  Frances  Fletcher,  Laurinburg   1955   


Ill 

37 

48 

20 

11 

6 

16 

/  9 

5 

7 
9 

5 

63 

15 

8 

6 

12 

4 

3 

4 

3 

14 

9 

2 

ELEM. 

H.S. 

96 

31 

62 

19 

25 

10 

14 

3 

39 

10 

34 

32 

19 

12 

15 

Laurinburg  High,  W.  H.  Coble,  Laurinburg   1945  *1920 

Nerth  Laurinburg,  H.  Ray  Morgan,  Laurinburg     

NEGRO: 

Lincoln  Heights,  I.  Ellis  Johnson,  Box  744,  Laurinburg     1924 


STANLY 

Board  of  Education:  O.  J.  Sikes,  Chairman,  Albemarle 

H.  J.  Barringer,  Richfield;  Claud  E.  Teeter,  Oakboro;  Reece  McSwain, 
Albemarle,  R.  4;  S.  M.  Dry,  Norwood,  R.  1,  Box  152 

Superintendent:  James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle  Phone  YU  2-2512 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mary  Katherine  Barringer,  Richfield 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  But  Mechanic:  Craig  J.  Smith,  Albemarle 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H  .S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

159  78  TOTAL 

138  72  WHITE: 

12  6    Aquadale,  V.  F.  Horton,  Norwood,  R.  1   —7  IJJjj 

14  7    Badin,    R.    N.    Jeffrey,    Badin   1944  1920 
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9 

7 

10 

4 

18 

9 

26 

12 

18 

9 

8 

6 

6 

3 

17 

9 

21 

6 

7 

3 

11 

6 

Endy,  H.  K.  Overcash,  Albemarle,  R.  4   1952  1936 

Millingport,  Gerald  E.  Braswell,  Albemarle,  R.  3   1939  1935 

New  London,  J.  F.  Turner,  New  London   1941  1926 

12    Norwood,  Martin  L.  Coggin,  Norwood   1944  1923 

Oakboro,  O.  T.  Cowan,  Oakboro   1951  1923 

Richfield,   C.   P.   Misenheimer,   Richfield   1953  1928 

Ridgecrest,  J.  M.  Dry,  Stanfield,  R.  2   1951  1937 

Stanfield,  Levi  J.  Gann,  Stanfield   1953  1925 

NEGRO: 

Norwood,  W.  E.  Stanton,  Norwood      

Oakboro,  Baxter  Kelly  Williams,  Oakboro. 


West  Badin,  Glover  L.  Hines,  Badin     1950 

Albemarlef 

Board  of  Education:  R.  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Albemarle 

John  B.  Morris,  Jr.;  H.  W.  Rogers;  C.  W.  Pickler;  J.  H.  Morrow;  Ted 
P.  Furr 

Superintendent:  Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle  Phone  YU  2-4111 

Supervisor:  Blanche  King,  Albemarle 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Dillon  B.  Russell,  New  London 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

74  38  TOTAL 

62  30  WHITE: 

19    Central,   Robert  T.   Clark,   Albemarle   1950   

7    East  Albemarle,  Jacob  M.  Carter,  Albemarle   1955   

12  9    Junior,  Henry  T.  Webb,  Jr      ■ 

13    North  Albemarle,  J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle   1950   "... 

  21    Senior,  J.  L.  Cashwell,  Albemarle   *1920 

9    West  Albemarle,  John  M.  Calloway,  Albemarle   1952   

2    All   elementary,   Music,  Libraries  

12         8  NEGRO: 

12         8    Kingville,  E.  E.  Waddell,  Albemarle   1952  *1945 

STOKES 

Board  of  Education:  J.  Van  Tuttle,  Chairman,  Pine  Hall 

W.  E.  Collins,  Francisco;  P.  O.  Frye,  Pinnacle 

Superintendent:  R.  M.  Green,  Danbury  Phone  LY  3-7471 

Express  Office:  Walnut  Cove 
Supervisors:  Grace  T.  Rodenbough,  Danbury 

A.  E.  .Garner,  Danbury 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  N.  A.  Wagoner,  Germanton 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

128  55  TOTAL 

113  51  WHITE: 

4    Danbury,  John  Seawell,  Danbury      

10  5    Francisco,  L.  E.  Collins,  Francisco     1934 

7  3    Germanton,  Wade  Duncan,  Germanton   — —  1926 

25  11    King,  Odell  T.  Neal,  King     1922 

9  4    Lawsonville,  Eugene  A.  Lyons,  Lawsonville     1935 

11  4    Pine  Hall,  G.  C.  Castelloe,  Jr.,  Pine  Hall   1950  1935 

9  3    Pinnacle,  Charles  Bishop,   Pinnacle     1925 

8  4    Reynolds,  C.  T.  Barbour,  Westfield   1955  1931 

11  7    Sandy  Ridge,  R.  J.  Gibson,  Sandy  Ridge     1935 

19  10    Walnut  Cove,  R.  G.  Thomas,  Walnut  Cove    1922 

15  4  NEGRO: 

2    Brown  Mt.,  Christine  Jessup,  Francisco     

10  4    London,  T.  L.  Williamson,  Walnut  Cove     1953 

3    Pinnacle,  Nina  B.  Steele,  Pinnacle      

SURRYf 

Board  of  Education:  Joe  A.  Pell,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Pilot  Mountain 

Dr.  Joe  Folger,  Dobson;  J.  F.  Cockerham,  Dobson,  R.  1;  C.  W.  Mosely, 
Mt.  Airy;  Cecil  E.  Ring,  Dobson,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  J.  Sam  Gentry,  Dobson  Phon  2235 

Express  Office:  Mt.  Airy 
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Supervisors:  Rebecca  Allen,  Dobson 

Mrs.  Marian  Franklin,  Dobson 
Attendance  Worker:  T.  M.  Robertson,  White  Plains 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  O.  G.  Smith,  Dobson 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Beulah,  Glenn  Robertson,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  3  


ELEM. 

H.S. 

183 

83 

179 

83 

13 

7 

13 

9 

21 

13 

4 

18 

7 

32 

11 

5 

7 

4 

13 

7 

22 

11 

6 

3 

4 

10 

5 

11 

6 

1 

4 

4 

YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


1931 

1926 
1923 


Copeland,  A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R. 

Dobson,  G.  R.  Motsinger,  Dobson   1956 

Eldora,  R.  D.  Wall,  Ararat      _ 

Flat  Rock,  A.  P.  Phillips,  Mt.  Airy     1929 

Franklin,  J.  C.  Hiatt,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  4     1929 


Lowgap,  Leonard  R.  Gallimore,  Lowgap    

Mountain  Park,  Robert  Poplin,  Jr.,  Mountain  Park    

Pilot  Mountain,  James  Templeton,  Pilot  Mountain   1956 

Shoals,  Dedrick  Samuels,  Pinnacle,  R.  2   

Siloam,  Harvey  E.  Hyatt,  Elkin,  R.  1    

Westfield,  John  R.  Craven,  Westfield    

White  Plains,  W.  E.  Reece,  White  Plains   1956 

(Special)   

NEGRO: 


1932 
1920 
*1925 


1930 
1927 


Elkinf 

Board  of  Education:  R.  J.  Atkinson,  Chairman,  Elkin 

I Wade  Hampton;  Hoke  F.  Henderson;  J.  H.  Haynes;  V.  W.  Taylor 
Superintendent:  N.  H.  Carpenter,  Elkin  Phone  514 
II  Supervisor:  None 
I  Attendance  Worker:  None 

&  School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ruth  Edwards,  Elkin 
1  Schools: 

I  NO.  TEACHERS 

JELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

I    33       17  TOTAL 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


WHITE: 

Elkin  Elementary,  Denver  Holcomb,  Elkin   1953   

Elkin  High,  Fred  W.  Rogers,  Elkin     *1924 

North  Elkin,  F.  M.  Matthews,  Elkin   1958   

NEGRO: 
Elkin,  Mrs.  O. 


H.  Hauser,  Elkin, 


Mount  Airy 

Board  of  Education:  Robert  M.  Smith,  Chairman,  Mount  Airy 

Henry  B.  Rowe,  S.  A.  Hennis,  Jr.;  J.  M.  Burke;  R.  M.  Nelson;  John  B. 

Wolfe;  R.  Bowman  George 

luperintendent:  Bruce  H.  Tharrington,  Mount  Airy  Phone  785 

Supervisor:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

\ichool  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Browne,   Mount  Airy 
\lchools: 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


0.  TEACHERS 

-EM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

76       34  TOTAL 
64       25  WHITE: 

9    Bannertown,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy   1952   _ 

14    North  Main,  Grace  P.  Coppedge,  Mt.  Airy   1953   

6    North  Main  Ext.,  Grace  P.  Coppedge,  Mt.  Airy      

19    Rockford,  Verona  A.  West,  Mt.  Airy   1953   

25  Senior  High,  H.  M.  Finch,  Mt.  Airy   *1920 

1 16    South  Main,  Ruth  Minick,  Mt.  Airy   1953   

12         9  NEGRO: 

12         0  J.  J.  Jones,  L.  H.  Jones,  Mt.  Airy     1941 
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SWAIN 

Board  of  Education:  J.  A.  Sutton,  Chairman,  Bryson  City 

C.  C.  Wright,  Bryson  City;  Mrs.  Frances  Colville,  Bryson  City;  Mrs.  Ora 
Lee  Sossamon,  Bryson  City;  C.  H.  Cunningham,  Bryson  City,  R.  3; 
W.  W.  Smith,  Bryson  City,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  T.  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City  Phone  3095 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Abbott,  Bryson  City 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Nora  Lee  Calhoun,  Bryson  City 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  V.  Davis,  Bryson  City 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

54  18  TOTAL 

53  18  WHITE: 

7    Alarka,  R.  W.  Gammon,  Bryson  City   1940   

12    Almond,  Cowan  Wikle,  Bryson  City,  R   1954   

26  18    Bryson  City,  L.  H.  Ballard,  Bryson  City   1951  1920 

8    Whittier,  Alvin  Fullbright,  Whittier   1940   - 

1    NEGRO: 

1    Bryson  City,  Mrs.  Mary  Cabbagestalk,  Bryson  City      _ 

TRANSYLVANIA 

Board  of  Education:  S.  E.  Varner,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Brevard 

E.  B.  Matheson,  Brevard;  F.  S.  Best,  Brevard;  Homer  McCall,  Lake  Tox- 

away;  Harry  F.  Morgan,  Rosman 

Superintendent:  C.  W.  Bradburn,  Brevard  Phone  TUrner  2-4611 

Supervisor:  Jerry  A.  Rice,  Brevard 

Attendance  Worker:  Joel  M.  Hubbard,  Brevard,  R.  1 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Frank  Harmon,  Brevard 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    U.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

97       31  TOTAL 
91       31  WHITE: 

33    Brevard  Elementary,  Forrest  B.  Cudd,  Brevard. 


22  Brevard  High,  R.  T.  Kimzey,  Brevard   1923 

13    Harry  H.  Straus,  D.  G.  Dail,  Brevard   1958   

9    Penrose,  Therman  T.  Dockery,  Brevard   1956   

9    Pisgah  Forest,  Annie  May  Patton,  Brevard   1956   

21  9    Rosman,  E.  F.  Tilson,  Rosman   1947  192? 

6    T.  C.  Henderson,  Joseph  W.  McGuire,  Jr.,  Brevard      

6    NEGRO: 

6    Rosenwald,  Mrs.  Ethelwyn  K.  Mills,  Brevard     ... 


TYRRELL 

Board  of  Education:  Otis  B.  Cohoon,  Chairman,  Columbia,  R.  3 

Harvey  Davis,  Columbia,  R.  2;  Wm.  Chas.  Cohoon,  Columbia 

Superintendent:  M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia  Phone  290 

Express  Office:  Mackeys 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Fred  D.  Reynolds,  Columbia 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDIT!  » 

ELEM.    U.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H. 

30  16  TOTAL 

14  8  WHITE: 

14  S    Columbia,  William  James  Nichols,  Columbia   1940    19  > 

16  8  NEGRO: 

16  8    Tyrrell,  L.  A.  Keiser,  Columbia     19  3 
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UNION 

Board  of  Education:  R.  F.  Beasley,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Monroe 

Allen  W.  Collins,  Monroe,  R.  1;  James  L.  Davis,  Waxhaw,  R.  1;  Baxter 
F.  Howie,  Waxhaw,  R.  1;  V.  A.  Moore,  Matthews,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe  Phone  ATlantic  3-4514 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Cleo  Griggs  Home,  Monroe 
Emma  Lewis  Whitaker,  Monroe 
Negro — Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Shaw,  Monroe 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  T.  W.  Carver,  Monroe 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Alton,  J.  H.  Holbrook,  Jr.,  Monroe      

Benton  Heights,  O.  W.  Broome,  Monroe                                               1941  1930 

Fairview,  George  Williams,  Monroe,  R.  7                                              1941  1937 

Indian  Trail,  B.  E.  Robbins,  Indian  Trail                                            1952  1926 

4    Jackson,  Jasper  R.  Taylor,  Waxhaw,  R.  2      

Marshville,  H.  D.  Lassiter,  Marshville                                                 1952  1923 

Mineral  Springs,  J.  Conley  Baucom,  Monroe                                       1952  1923 

New  Salem,  R.  C.  Fields,  Marshville,  R.  2                                            1941  1928 

Prospect,  James  M.  McQuage,  Monroe                                                 1955  1924 

Shiloh,  Russell  McCollum,  Monroe,  R.  6      

Union,  B.  W.  Lathan,  Monroe,  R.  1                                                      1946  1926 

Unionville,  J.  C.  Purser,  Monroe                                                         1942  1924 

Waxhaw,  J.  Arthur  Taylor,  Waxhaw                                                 1941  1924 


ELEM . 

H.S. 

221 

102 

174 

88 

g 
21 

9 

8 

5 

18 

10 

4 

19 

9 

9 

11 

7 

6 

6 

7 

15 

8 

17 

8 

9 

6 

4 

10 

5 

11 

7 

47 

14 

5 

2 

4 

16 

7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

13 

7 

Wesley  Chapel,  J.  Heath  Davis,  Monroe     1934 

Wingate,  J.  E.  Hogan,  Wingate   1941  1920 

NEGRO: 

Gulledge,  Cromwell  F.  Chambers,  Marshville,  R.  1      

Laney,  Odessa  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4      

Macedonia,  Benjamin  Masket,  Monroe      

East  Union,  T.  C.  Tillman,  Marshville   1958  1955 


Western  Union,  J.  W.  Brown,  Waxhaw,  R.  2     1958 

Monroe 

Board  of  Education:  H.  E.  Copple,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Monroe 

Dr.  Geo.  Oleen;  Marion  Holloway;  John  Nichols;  Coble  Funderburk; 
Weldon  Wall,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  Phone  ATlantic  3-4233 

Supervisors:  White — Same  as  county 
Negro — Same  as  county 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Carolyn  Cook,  305  S.  Main  St.,  Monroe 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

I  ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

44  19  TOTAL 

-27  12  WHITE: 

8    East  Monroe,  Kenneth  G.  Tilley,  Monroe   1955   „ 

6  12    Walter  Bickett,  Harry  Jaynes,  Monroe   1941  *1920 

13    John  D.  Hodges,  Harold  Funderburk,  Monroe   1941   _ 

\    17         7  NEGRO: 

1   17         7    Winchester  Ave.,  John  D.  Chase,  Jr.,  Monroe   1944  1928 

^ANCE 

poard  of  Education:  George  T.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Henderson,  R.  5 

H.  L.  Wright,  Henderson,  R.  4;  C.  B.  Baskett,  Henderson,  R.  2;  Marvin 
B.  Brown,  Kittrell,  R.  1;  Otho  Wright,  Henderson,  R.  1 

[Superintendent:  J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson  Phone  4613 

Supervisorf:  White — Mrs.  Christie  A.  Holland,  Stonewall  Apts.,  Young  Ave.,  Henderson 

Negro — Mrs.  Addie  O.  Williams,  Box  102,  Henderson 
attendance  Worker:  None 

?hief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  B.  Royster,  Henderson 
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Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                   ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Aycock,  John  H.  Newell,  Henderson,  R.  2     1928 

Dabney,  Monnie  C.  Holland,  Henderson,  R.  3     1926 

Middleburg,  E.  O.  Young,  Jr.,  Middleburg                                           1949  1928 

Townsville,  James  C.  Hawkins,  Townsville     1949 

Zeb  Vance,  Grady  I.  Carriker,  Kittrell,  R.  1                                          1953  1926 

NEGRO: 

Carver,  Leo  M.  Hatton,  Henderson      _ 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

104 

27 

37 

27 

10 

6 

7 

4 

7 

6 

5 

4 

8 

7 

67 

19 

17 

16 

8 

7 

Box  241. 


Henderson 

Board  of  Education:  W.  Y.  Bryan,  Chairman,  Henderson 

T.  W.  Ellis,  Jr.;  A.  Vernon  Perry;  Council  Pinnell;  Richard  Carter; 
A.  C.  Hoover;  B.  A.  Hartness;  J.  C.  Folger;  O.  H.  Gwynn 

Superintendent:  W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  Phone  5622 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Waller,  Henderson 

Negro — Same  as  county 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Business  Manager:  Edgar  M.  Edwards,  Henderson 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

112  50  TOTAL 

66  22  WHITE: 

11    Central,  Arthur  H.  Lord,  Henderson   1941   _ 

8    Clark  Street,  Sarah  Boyd,  Henderson   1941   - 

23    E.  M.  Rollins,  Preston  E.  Powers,  Henderson      

  22  Henderson  High,  Frederick  D.  Kesler    Henderson   *1920 

8    N.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crawford,  Henderson   1945   

9    S.  Henderson,  Wiley  B.  Parker,  Henderson   1953   

7    West  End,  Edna  E.  Garlick,  Henderson   1938   

46  28  NEGRO: 

28    Eaton- Johnson,   Sanford   E.   Williams,  Henderson      

8  28    Henderson  Institute,  L.  E.  Spencer,  Henderson     *1922 

10    Lelia  B.  Yancey,  A.  A.  Lane,  Henderson      


WAKEf 

Board  of  Education:  C.  V.  Whitley,  Chairman,  Zebulon 

S.  Tom  Proctor,  Fuquay  Springs;  C.  L.  Benson,  Raleigh;  A.  V.  Baucom,. 

Apex;  W.  M.  Satterwhite,  Wake  Forest 

Superintendent:  Fred  A.  Smith,  Box  6526,  Raleigh  Phone  TE  2-5505 

Asst.  Superintendent:  Aaron  E.  Fussell,  Box  6526,  Raleigh 

Supervisors:  White — T.  M.  Grimes;  Mrs.  Katharine  J.  Revelle,  Box  6526,  Raleigh 

Negro — Mrs.  Odessa  H.   Roberts,   Raleigh;   Mrs.  Gladys  F.  White,   Box  6526, 
Raleigh 

Attendance  Worker:  M.  T.  Jones,  Cary 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  M.  F.  Roberts,  Raleigh 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

503      222  TOTAL 

322      158  WHITE: 

18       15    Apex,  M.  A.  Quick,  Apex   1939  1  922 

Cary  District,  P.  W.  Cooper,  Cary  

34       24       Cary,  Carl  A.  Mills,  Cary   1952  *1920 

24                   Mount  Vernon-Goodwin,  Drury  B.  Chandler,  Raleigh,  R.  4   1953   

15    Swift  Creek,  D.  W.  Jones,  Cary    

29       20    Fuquay  Springs,  E.  N.  Farnell,  Fuquay  Springs   1939  1922 

28  Garner  District,  D.  W.  Sanders,  Garner   192' 

47                   Garner,  H.  Douglas  Hall,  Garner   1951   -  I 

6                   Mt.  Auburn,  Mrs.  Rosalie  C.  Upchurch,  Raleigh,  R.  3   1953  . — 

8                   Vance,  T.  E.  Jernigan,  Raleigh   1953   


Raleigh 
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6    Green  Hope,  Mrs.  Blanche  B.  Edwards,  Morrisville,  R.  1   1939   

17  10    Knightdale,  H.  C.  Bowers,  Knightdale   1952  1927 

34  15    Millbrook,  Felix  B.  Williams,  Millbrook   1953  1924 

13  9    Rolesville,  Coyte  C.  Lanier,  Rolesville   1951  1935 

27  13    Wake  Forest,  R.  H.  Forrest,  Wake  Forest   1952  1924 

20  12    Wakelon,  John  J.  Hicks,  Zebulon   1952  *1920 

16  10    Wendell,  Carl  E.  Grad,  Wendell     1922 

8    Willow  Springs,  H.  E.  Rose,  Willow  Springs   1953   

2  (Various  schools),  (Band) 


181  64  NEGRO: 

22  10    Apex,  Plummer  A.  Williams,  Apex                                                      1942  1927 

  9    Berry  O'Kelly,  W.  D.  Moore,  Method   1923 

7    Carver,  James  E.  Speed,  Wendell     

13    Cary,  Edward  F.  Rayford,  Box  306,  Cary     

21  8    DuBois,  J.  A.  Tillman,  Wake  Forest     *1936 

24  12    Fuquay  Springs,  W.  M.  McLean,  Fuquay  Springs     1938 

24  9    Garner,  Chas.  A.  Marriott,  Box  163,  Garner     1935 

11  _          Holly  Springs,  W.  E.  Hunt,  Holly  Springs     

12  „          Jeffreys,  M.  G.  Batey,  Raleigh,  R.  6      

19  1    Lockhart,  R.  Herndon  Toole,  Box  87,  Knightdale      

11    Riley  Hill,  Geo.  D.  Vinson,  Wendell     

14  15    Shepard,  G.  L.  Crew,  Zebulon     *1933 

3    (Various  schools),  (Music) 


Raleighf 

Board  of  Education:  W.  G.  Enloe,  Chairman,  Raleigh 

LeRoy  Martin;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stough;  J.  W.  York;  Lewis  H.  Powell;  V.  E. 
Fisher;  F.  J.  Carnage 

Superintendent:  Jesse  O.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  Phone  TE  2-7326 

Business  Manager:  R.  T.  Gregson,  Raleigh;  Asst.  Bus.  Mgr.:  H.  A.  Helms,  Raleigh 

Supervisors:  White — Neill  A.  Rosser,  Raleigh;  J.  H.  Melton,  Raleigh 
Negro — Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Goodson,  Raleigh 

Special  Subjects — Libraries:  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Douglas,  Raleigh 
Music:  Frank  Gurney,  Raleigh 

Attendance  Worker:  White — Mrs.  Fanny  K.  Thomas,  Raleigh 
Negro — Robert  T.  Young,  Raleigh 

School  Lunch  Director:  Mrs.  Frances  Ferrell,  Raleigh;  Asst.  Director:  Mrs.  Doris  Story,  Raleigh 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

378  143  TOTAL 

270  109  WHITE: 

7    Aldert  Root,  Gerald  Thomas,  Raleigh      _ 

8    Barbee,  Warren  Anderson,  Raleigh   1958   

7    Boylan  Heights,  Marshall  Long,  Raleigh   1939   

12    Clarence  Poe,  Mrs.  William  S.  Hicks,  Raleigh   1958   

6    Eliza  Pool,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Grady,  Raleigh   1950   

19    Emma  Conn,  Russell  M.  Jefferson,  Raleigh     

18    _          Fred  Olds,  Clifton  T.  Edwards,  Raleigh   1952   

20    Myrtle  Underwood,  Virginia  Kirkpatrick,  Raleigh   1953   

25  18    Hugh  Morson  Jr.,  George  A.  Kahdy,  Raleigh                                           1939  1920 

27  24    Josephus  Daniels  Jr.,  Conrad  L.  Hooper,  Raleigh                                1956  1956 

16    J.  Y.  Joyner,  Mrs.  Edward  Frazelle,  Raleigh   1957   

14    Longview  Gardens,  Mrs.  Louise  C.  Wall,  Raleigh   1958   

13    Murphy,    Lynn    Kerbaugh,    Raleigh   1939   

67    Needham  Broughton,  Joseph  Q.  Holliday,  Raleigh   *1920 

21  _          Frances  Lacy,  Mrs.  Francis  Peele,  Raleigh   1958   

15    Sherwood-Bates,  Mrs.  Will  Frances  Sanders,  Raleigh   1954   

8    Thompson,  Paul  Hammack,   Raleigh   1949   

17    Wiley,  Joe  Tom  Stevens,  Raleigh   1939   

17    (Various  schools),   (Music,  librarians,  speech)  

108  34  NEGRO: 

21    Crosby-Garfield,  Mrs.  N.  Evans  Lockhart,  Raleigh   1952   

13  32    J.  W.  Ligon  Jr.-Sr.,  H.  E.  Brown,  E.  Lenoir  St.,  Raleigh    *1927 

27    Lucille  Hunter,  W.  W.  Hurdle,  Raleigh   1950   

8    Mary  Phillips,  Mrs.  Raima  T.  Williams,  Raleigh      

7    Oberlin,  Leonidas  Haywood,  Raleigh      ~ 

27  2    Washington,  J.  W.  Eaton,  Raleigh      

5    (Various  Schools),    (Music,   librarians,  speech)  
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WARREN 

Board  of  Education:  E.  R.  Davis,  Chairman,  Warrenton,  R.  3 

H.  M.  Hardy,  Warrenton;  R.  C.  Gupton,  Warrenton,  Areola  Rural  Sta.; 
G.  E.  Harvey,  Littleton;  W.  Boyd  Mayfield,  Norlina,  R. 

Superintendent:  J.  R.  Peeler,  Warrenton  Phone  2681 

Express  Office:  Warren  Plains 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Eudora  Y.  Spencer,  Warrenton 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  W.  Shearin,  Warren  Plains 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

147       61  TOTAL 

42       24  WHITE: 

4    Afton-Elberon,   Katherine  D.   Mustian,  Warrenton      

13       10    John  Graham,  Wade  M.  Woodall,  Warrenton                                      1942  1920 

9         6    Littleton,  Raymond  B.  Gilbert,  Littleton                                              1946  1920 

4    Macon,  Grady  J.  Haynes,  Macon      

8         8    Norlina,  W.  O.  Reed,  Norlina                                                              1949  1922 

4    Wise,  Grady  W.  Tunstall,  Wise      - 

105       37  NEGRO: 

2    Afton,  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Turner,  Warrenton,  Box  61      « 

2    Axtel  Special,  Mrs.  Lula  Allgood,  Warrenton      

1    Bethlehem,  Mrs.  Louise  Haywood,  Warrenton      _ 

3    Burchett  Chapel,  Hattie  J.  Kearney,  Manson,  R.  1      

4    Coley's  Spring,  J.  E.  McGrier,  Warrenton,  Box  448      

3    Cool  Spring,  O.  H.  A.  Hawkins,  Warrenton     

2    Ellington,  Hattie  Ingram  Williams,  Manson,  R.  1,  Box  38     

2    Fork  Chapel,  Mrs.  Flora  W.  Alston,  Inez,  R.  1,  Box  4     

6    Hecks  Grove,  Theo.  Williams,  Littleton     

20  20    John  R.  Hawkins,  James  E.  Byers,  Warrenton,  Box  538    1929 

2    Liberia,  Mrs.  Ophelia  Swinson,  Warrenton,  R.  3,  Box  472     

2    Mayflower,  Mrs.  Eunice  Y.  Joyner,  Warrenton      

12    Northside,  L.  B.  Henderson,  Warrenton     

2    Snow  Hill,  Eleanor  Wright,  Norlina,  R.  1,  Box  199     

3  _          Stony  Lawn,  T.  H.  Pettway,  Warrenton,  Box  277     - 

21  „          Vaughan,  James  I.  Bridgers,  Vaughan     

18       17    Warren  Training,  G.  H.  Washington,  Box  97,  Wise    1925 


WASHINGTON  t 

Board  of  Education:  J.  W.  Norman,  Chairman,  Plymouth 

Sidney  J.  Hassell,  Roper;  J.  Whitford  Swain,  Roper;  P.  B.  Belanga,* 

Creswell;  Mrs.  K.  S.  Trowbridge,  Plymouth 

Superintendent:  R.  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth  Phone  4456 

Supervisor:  Sue  H.  Underhill,  Plymouth 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Theodore  Coker,  Plymouth 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

91       39  TOTAL 

48       24  WHITE: 

12         7    Creswell,  R.  B.  Cobb,  Creswell   1953  1924 

11    Plymouth,  J.  W.  Walker,  Plymouth   1923 

8         6    Roper,  Thomas  A.  Hood,  Roper   1953  1926 

28    Washington  St.,  C.  E.  Inabinett,  Plymouth      

43  15  NEGRO: 

18    Fourth  St.,  A.  R.  Lord,  Plymouth  \   1958   

6    Creswell,  P.  W.  Littlejohn,  Creswell      

19  15    Washington  Co.  Union,  E.  V.  Wilkins,  Roper  ,    193* 


WATAUGA 

Board  of  Educat 

Superintendent:  W.  Guy  Angell,  Boone  Phone  AMhurst  4-385' 


Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Charles  Davant,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Blowing  Rock 

D.  J.  Whitener,  Boone;  H.  W.  Mast,  Jr.,  Valle  Crucis 


Wayne — Fremont 
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Supervisor:  Mrs.  Dessa  Mae  Edmisten,  Boone 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  W.  Harrison,  Boone 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Appalachian  Elem.,  John  T.  Howell,  Boone   1957   

Appalachian  High,  Roy  R.  Blanton,  Boone   *1920 

Bethel,  Clyde  S.  Greene,  Sugar  Grove     1933 

Blowing  Rock,  James  Storie,  Blowing  Rock   — —  1929 

Cove  Creek  Elem.,  Carl  Fidler,  Sugar  Grove      

Cove  Creek  High,  John  Bingham,  Sugar  Grove   1925 

16               Parkway,  James  A.  Greene,  Boone   1958   

Green  Valley,  John  D.  Marsh,  Boone   1954   

Mabel,   Lovill  South,   Zionville   1958   

Valle  Crucis,  E.  B.  Fox,  Jr.,  Valle  Crucis   1956   

NEGRO: 

Watauga  Cons.,  Walter  E.  Henderson,  Boone    


ELEM. 

H.S. 

101 

47 

99 

46 

22 

23 

8 

4 

11 

5 

12 

14 

16 

11 

9 
10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

WAYNE 

Board  of  Education:  Elton  Aycock,  Chairman,  Goldsboro 

W.  Powell  Bland,  Goldsboro;  S.  Moseley  Davis,  Mount  Olive;  A.  Worth 
Aycock,  Fremont;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Strickland,  Goldsboro,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro  Phone  4380  Ext.  16 

Supervisors:  White — A.  Ray  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Loftin,  Box  544,  Goldsboro 
Negro — Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Greene,  Box  544,  Goldsboro 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Hubert  Lewis,  Goldsboro 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ruth  Minton,  Goldsboro 

Schools: 


NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

ELEM. 

H.S. 

230 

119 

TOTAL 

149 

75 

WHITE: 

11 

14 

7 

1929 

7 

6 

  1939 

1932 

18 

11 

1936 

12 

27 

11 

  1952 

1920 

8 

6 

  1940 

1929 

18 

10 

New  Hope,  R.  L.  McDonald,  Goldsboro,  R.  4  

  1941 

1938 

10 

9 

1922 

13 

8 

Rosewood,  J.  L.  Deans,  Goldsboro,  R.  5  

  1953 

1924 

11 

7 

  1953 

1926 

81 

44 

NEGRO: 

7 

31 

16 

  1957 

*1927 

16 

8 

Central,  W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4  

1938 

12 

1958 

11 

20 

Norwayne  and  Pikeville  Training,  J.  H.  Carney,  Pikeville  

1947 

4 

Fremont 

J  Board  of  Education:  Barnes  R.  Ellis,  Chairman,  Fremont 

James  E.  Peacock;  Rudolph  Lane;  Hugh  Y.  Turlington;  Glenn  Aycock; 


James  L.  Bruton;  Nathan  Newsome 

Superintendent:  Samuel  J.  Cole,  Fremont  Phone  3581 

Supervisor:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

22  11  TOTAL 

12  6  WHITE: 

12  6    Fremont,  S.  J.  Cole,  Fremont   1953  1920 

10  5  NEGRO: 

10  5    Friendship,  Edith  H.  Dickerson,  Fremont    1931 
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Goldsboro 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  A.  H.  Pate,  Chairman,  Goldsboro 

Orris  Dumas;  Henry  Weil;  Thomas  Franklin;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Shepherd,  Jr.; 

Mrs.  Frank  Remsburg;  Harry  Muir;  Lloyd  Fonvielle;  Munroe  Best 
Superintendent:  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro  Phone  56 

Supervisors:  White — Margaret  Kornegay,  Goldsboro 
Negro — Edward  A.  House,  Goldsboro 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

186  73  TOTAL 

103  42  WHITE: 

18                Edgewood,  Rosina  Pittman,  Goldsboro   1952   

  30  Goldsboro  High,  C.  W.  Twiford,  Goldsboro   *1920 

21  12    Junior  High,  Harry  S.  Howard,  Goldsboro   1957  1957 

11                Virginia  St.,  Frances  Kornegay,   Goldsboro   1939   

37                William  St.,  Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro   1939   

14               Walnut  St.,  Margaret  Marley,  Goldsboro   1939   

83       31  NEGRO: 

31    Dillard,  F.  G.  Shipman,  Goldsboro     *1926 


28    East  End,  Walter  A.  Foster,  Goldsboro. 

19    Greenleaf,  A.  C.  Crowder,  Jr.,  Goldsboro   1955 

18    School  St.,   Richard   Christian,   Goldsboro   1958 

18    West  Elm  Jr.  High,  Clayton  Harris,  Goldsboro    


WILKES 

Board  of  Education:  R.  T.  Chatham,  Chairman,  Elkin 

Clyde  Beshears,  N.  Wilkesboro;  R.  R.  Smoak,  Wilkesboro 

Superintendent:  C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro  Phone  338 

Express  Office:  North  Wilkesboro 

Supervisors:  J.  Van  Caudill,  Wilkesboro;  Mrs.  Edna  S.  Bivens,  North  Wilkesboro 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Joe  Pearson,  Wilkesboro 

Schools: 


NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.  NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS                                                ELEM.  H.S. 

249       64  TOTAL 

236       55  WHITE: 

6    Boomer,  Harton  O.  Greene,  Boomer      

10   C.  C.  Wright,  Rex  Whittington,  Millers  Creek,  R.  1      

East  District,  O.  M.  Proffitt,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  2 

4                   Benham,  Jeter  L.  Haynes,  Elkin      

5   Clingman,  J.  J.  Anderson,  N.  Wilkesboro     

6    Pleasant  Hill,  A.  Clyde  Shelton,  Elkin     

5    Pleasant  Ridge,  James  W.  Holcomb,  State  Road     _ 

13    Roaring  River,  T.  C.  Orsborne,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  2     

10  16       East,  David  P.  Thurman,  Ronda    1955 

6    Ferguson,  Wm.  J.  Underwood,  Ferguson      

9    Moravian  Falls,  John  T.  Tugman,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  1     

2    Mt.  Crest,  T.  Calvin  Hayes,  N.  Wilkesboro     

29    Wilkesboro,  Geo.  E.  Smith,  Wilkesboro     

West  District,  John  V.  Idol,  Millers  Creek 
22    _   Millers  Creek,  M.  A.  Cowles,  Millers  Creek   1952   

16    Mount  Pleasant,  Robert  M.  Hartzog,  Ferguson      

14  „.   Union  Elementary,  W.  T.  Staley,  North  Wilkesboro,  R.  4     

8    Union  Township,   D.   C.   Whittington,  Purlear     

23       West,  E.  Hal  Greene,  Jr.,  North  Wilkesboro,  R.  4   1957 

11    Fairplains,  U.  M.  Myers,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  1     - 

17    Mulberry,  Kenneth  D.  Greene,  N.  Wilkesboro     

North  District,  P.  W.  Gregory,  Hays 

3    Austin,  E.  I.  Elledge,  N.  Wilkesboro     

28    Mt.  View,  Troy  Huskev,  Hays     

12    Traphill,   James   E.   Mathis,  Traphill      

  16       North,  Edwin  J.  Canter,  Moravian  Falls,  R.  1    

13  9  NEGRO: 

11         9    Lincoln  Heights,  J.  F.  Foxx,  Wilkesboro    1927 

2    Thankful,  Mrs.  Eddie  H.  Ralls,  Wilkesboro      
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North  Wilkesboro 

Board  of  Education:  Edward  S.  Finley,  Chairman,  North  Wilkesboro;  Mrs.  Palmer  Horton; 

Bryan  Gilreath;  Lewis  Hill  Jenkins;  Weaver  Starr;  Boyd  Stout 

Superintendent:  J.  Floyd  Woodward,  North  Wilkesboro  Phone  133 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Edna  S.  Bivens,  North  Wilkesboro 

Attendance  Worker:  None 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

26  37  TOTAL 

22  37  WHITE: 

  37    Wilkes  Central,  H.  E.  Thompson,  N.  Wilkesboro  *1920 

22    N.  Wilkesboro,  C.  A.  Shaw,  N.  Wilkesboro   1953   

4    NEGRO: 

4    Woodlawn,  Milton  J.  Ingram,  N.  Wilkesboro   


WILSON 

Board  of  Education:  M.  V.  Wilkerson,  Chairman,  Sims 

Dr.  Badie  T.  Clark,  Wilson;  L.  A.  Renfrow,  Lucama;  J.  N.  Whitley, 
Stantonsburg;  S.  H.  Tyson,  Saratoga 

Superintendent:  H.  D.  Browning,  Wilson  Phone  3256 

Supervisors:  White — Elizabeth  Kirby,  Lucama,  R.  1 

Negro— Mrs.  Clara  B.  Hicks,  Box  206,  Wilson 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Elton  High,  Wilson 

Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

[.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

139  67  TOTAL 

82  47  WHITE: 

f               Buckhorn,  T.  R.  Ainsley,  Kenly,  R.  3   1950   

  Bullocks,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Boykin,  Bailey,  R.  1   1950   

5    Gardners,  E.  T.  Gentry,  Elm  City,  R.  3   1947  1928 

i               Lamms,  C.  A.  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  2   1951   

10  7    Lee  Woodard,  Rufus  S.  Swain,  Black  Creek   1950  1924 

12  9    Lucama,  Jack  P.  Humphrey,  Lucama   1952  1920 

6               New  Hope,  Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Thompson,  Wilson   1944   

8  13    Rock  Ridge,  E.  C.  Jernigan,  Wilson,  R.  2   1947  1923 

9  6    Saratoga,  Charles  B.  Honeycutt,  Saratoga   1941  1929 

5                Sims,  Albert  O.  Folk,  Sims   1951   

6  7    Stantonsburg,  John  D.  Kirby,  Stantonsburg   1947  1929 

5               St.  Mary's,  Nancy  Dickens,  Wilson   1951   

57       20  NEGRO: 

28  10    Speight,  Arnold  G.  Walker,  R.  3,  Wilson   1954  1954 

29  10    Springfield,  Robert  E.  Vick,  Lucama,  R.  1   1954  1954 

Elm  Cityf 

\3oard  of  Education:  W.  C.  Whitehead,  Chairman,  Elm  City 

W.  G.  Sharpe;  K.  B.  Bailey;  T.  A.  McClees;  J.  N.  Barnes,  Jr.;  Dr.  R.  H. 
Putney,  Jr.;  J.  M.  Braswell;  G.  W.  Gardner;  Roy  T.  Williford;  Frank  M. 
Page 

^Superintendent:  P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  Phone  CE  6-4340 

•Supervisor:  Same  as  county 
attendance  Worker:  None 
ichools: 

f0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

44  21  TOTAL 

17  11  WHITE: 

17  11    Elm  City,  J.  T.  Odom,  Jr.,  Elm  City   1951  *1924 

27  10  NEGRO: 

27  10    Frederick  Douglas,  Robt.  Johnson,  Elm  City   1957  1943 
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Wilson 

Board  of  Education:  George  H.  Adams,  Chairman,  Wilson;  R.  E.  Kirkland,  Jr.;  B.  B.  Plyler, 
Jr.;  Connor  Vick,  Jr.;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Benson;  Mrs.  Charles  King;  F.  Tal- 
mage  Green 

Superintendent:  S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson  Phone  4151 

Supervisors:  White — Raymond  A.  Stone,  Wilson 

Negro — Alice  Green,  Wilson 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  yR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Chas.  L.  Coon,  Roscoe  A.  Eller,  Wilson   1949   

Fike  Senior,  George  S.  Willard,  Jr.,  Wilson   *1920 

Hearne,  Sadie  W.  Vinson,  Wilson   1938   

Wells,   Wm.   Irvin   Dickens,   Wilson   1955   

Winstead,  T.  A.  Gray,  Wilson   1940   

14    Woodard,  Ethel  M.  Bynum,  Wilson   1951   J 

(All  schools),    (Special  teachers)  

NEGRO: 

Adams,  Carl  W.  Hiness,  Wilson     ..I 

Darden,  E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson     *1925 

Elvie  St.,  Milton  M.  Daniels,  Wilson   1952   

21    Vick,  John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Wilson      J 

(AH  schools),    (Special  teachers)   3, 

YADKIN 

Board  of  Education:  G.  C.  Wallace,  Hamptonville 

H.  A.  Taylor,  East  Bend;  A.  V.  Shore,  Boonville 

Superintendent:  Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkin ville  Phone  2981 

Express  Office:  Crutchfield 
Supervisor:  Myrtle  Marie  Haigwood,  Yadkinville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  P.  H.  Long,  Yadkinville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED* 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

130  64  TOTAL 

122  60  WHITE: 

17  11    Boonville,  Albert  Martin,  Boonville    1922 

11  6    Courtney,  R.  B.  Matthews,  Yadkinville   1951  192S 

11  6    East  Bend,  Ralph  J.  Smitherman,  East  Bend   1954  192J 

11    Fall  Creek,  Troy  A.  Matthews,  East  Bend   1952    ! 

5    Forbush,  Homer  Wagoner,  East  Bend      

23  12    Jonesville,  Guy  T.  Swain,  Jonesville   1957  192J 

23  10    West  Yadkin,  C.  C.  Wright,  Hamptonville     193( 

19  12    Yadkinville,  R.  P.  Buchanan,  Yadkinville   1955  192'  [ 

2  1  (All  schools),    (Special  teachers)  

8  4  NEGRO: 

8  4    Yadkin  High,  B.  T.  McCallum,  Boonville   1957  U 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

182 

58 

100 

38 

21 

9 

29 

14 

19 

25 

14 

7 

81 

20 

12 

18 

20 

29 

21 

2 

YANCEY 

Board  of  Education:  W.  H.  Peterson,  Chairman,  Burnsville,  R.  4 

J.  Leland  Robinson,  Micaville;  Mark  W.  Bennett,  Burnsville 

Superintendent:  Hubert  D.  Justice,  Burnsville  Phone  MU  2-212! 

Supervisor:  Ethel  Boone,  Burnsville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  A.  Harris,  Burnsville 
Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITS  i 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.! 

104  40  TOTAL 

103  40  WHITE: 

18    Bald  Creek,  E.  D.  Wilson,  Burnsville,  R.  1     

13    Bee  Log,  Ernest  J.  Banner,  Burnsville     

21    Burnsville,   Edgar  F.   Hunter,   Jr.,  Burnsville    — •• 

  20  Cane  River,  Robert  F.  Peterson,  Burnsville,  R.  4   — ' 

13    Clearmont,  Vernie  R.  Wilson,  Burnsville,  R.  1     • — 

  20  East  Yancey,  Woodrow  M.  Anglin,  Burnsville,  R.  1   —  ' 

22    Micaville,    Garrett   D.    Anglin,    Burnsville    I 

4    Pensacola,  Dawson  G.  Briggs,  Burnsville   '  I 

12    South  Toe  River,  Monroe  Mcintosh,  Cane  River  •   I 

1    NEGRO: 

1    Lincoln  Park,  Cinda  Ann   Roland,  Burnsville   "  - 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

State  Superintendent  Address 

Alabama  A.  R.  Meadows  Montgomery 

Alaska  Don  M.  Dafoe  Juneau 

American  Samoa  Donald   Rothschild  Pago  Pago 

Arizona  M.  L.  Brooks  Phoenix 

Arkansas  A.  W.  Ford  Little  Rock 

California  Roy  E.  Simpson  Sacramento  14 

Canal  Zone  Sigurd  M.  Esser  Balboa  Heights,  C.  Z. 

Colorado  H.  Grant  Vest  Denver  2 

Connecticut  William  J.  Sanders  Hartford  15 

Delaware  George  R.  Miller,  Jr  Dover 

Florida  Thomas  D.  Bailey  Tallahassee 

Georgia  Claude  L.   Purcell  Atlanta 

Guam  John  R.  Trace  Agana 

Hawaii  Clayton   J.   Chamberlain  Honolulu 

Idaho  Alton    B.    Jones  Boise 

Illinois  Vernon  L.  Nickell  Springfield 

Indiana  Wilbur  Young  Indianapolis  4 

Iowa  J.  C.  Wright  Des  Moines  19 

Kansas  A.   F.   Throckmorton  Topeka 

Kentucky  Robert  R.   Martin  Frankfort 

Louisiana  S.  M.  Jackson  Baton  Rouge  4 

|  Maine  Warren  G.  Hill  Augusta 

(Maryland  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr  Baltimore  1 

l  Massachusetts  Owen  B.  Kiernan  Boston  16 

(Michigan  Lynn  M.  Bartlett  Lansing  2 

Minnesota  Dean  M.  Schweickhard  St.  Paul  1 

(Mississippi  .J.  M.  Tubb  Jackson  106 

[l  Missouri  Hubert  Wheeler  Jefferson  City 

Montana  .Harriet    Miller  Helena 

3  Nebraska  Freeman  B.  Decker  Lincoln  9 

llNevada  Byron  F.  Stetler  Carson  City 

!| New  Hampshire  Paul  E.  Farnum  Concord 

ijNew  Jersey  Frederick  M.  Raubinger  Trenton  8 

jjNew  Mexico  .George  Lusk  Santa  Fe 

New  York  James  E.  Allen,  Jr  Albany  1 

North  Carolina  Chas.  F.  Carroll  Raleigh 

'North  Dakota  M.  F.   Peterson  Bismarck 

|Ohio  E.  E.  Holt  Columbus  15 

jjOklahoma  Oliver  Hodge  Oklahoma  City  5 

jOregon  Rex   Putnam  Salem 

Pennsylvania  Charles  H.  Boehm  Harrisburg 

JPuerto  Rico  Efrain  Sanchez  Hidalgo  Hato  Rey 

jRhode  Island  Michael  F.  Walsh  Providence  3 

pouth  Carolina  Jessie   T.    Anderson  Columbia 

(South  Dakota  M.  F.  Coddington  Pierre 

DTennessee  Joe  Morgan  Nashville  3 

Texas  J.  W.  Edgar  Austin  11 

|Utah  E.  Allen  Bateman  Salt  Lake  City  1 

(Vermont  A.  John  Holden,  Jr  Montpelier 

Virginia  Davis  Y.  Paschall  Richmond  16 

Virgin  Islands  Andrew  C.  Preston  Charlotte  Amalie  (St.  Thomas) 

Washington  Lloyd   J.   Andrews  Olympia 

West  Virginia  R.  Virgil  Rohrbough  Charleston  2 

Wisconsin  G.  E.  Watson  Madison  2 

Wyoming  Velma  Linford  Cheyenne 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
BOOK  PUBLISHERS 

Publisher  Representative 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  695  Miami  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. 

Paul  B.  Price,  1089  Evergreen,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Raymond  B.  Pinion,  1369  Baez  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

American  Book  Co.,  300  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio  J.  C.  Rich,  Jr.,  Candler,  N.  C. 

J.  S.  Blair,  P.  O.  Drawer  552,  Wallace,  N.  C. 
Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  1632  Indiana  Ave.,  1900  N.  Narragansett,  Chicago  39,  111. 

Fred  Arrowood,  Box  368,  Bessemer  City,  N.  C. 

Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  111  Carl  L.  Stracener,  Peoria,  111. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind  J.  R.  Irons,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

The  Child's  World,  Chicago,  Child's  World,  Inc.K.  G.  Phillips,  Box  1116,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Collier's  Encyclopedia,  New  York,  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  C.  C.  Haworth,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 

H.  H.  DeLong,  Box  1213,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

F.  E.  Compton  Co.,  Chicago  James  A.  Bunn,  2675  Club  Park  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  D.  Taylor,  1201  Marlwood  Ter.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y  Watson  Lambeth,  Box,  Mebane,  N.  C. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Chicago  Levi  W.  Teague,  Taylorsville,  N.  C. 

The  Fideler  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Walter  B.  Clinard,  Sr.,  2252  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1010  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  7,  111. 

Leonard  Davy,  217  N.  Dotger,  Apt.  D10,  Charlotte  7,  N.  Cj 
Ginn  and  Company,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Henry  B.  Stoneham,  2601  Wells  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Charles  M.  Gibson,  Jr.,  501  Glendale  Dr.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Harlow  Publishing  Co.,  532-536  N.  W.  2nd  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

J.  Harvey  Mitchell,  709  Fifth  Ave.,  West  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  280-282  Spring  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

J.  E.  Craig,  Box  1154,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

John  D.  Kennedy,  512  Spruce  St.,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 

James  A.  Gerow,  Westover  Terrace,  Burlington,  N.  C,  R.  7 
Hunter  Publishing  Co.,  333  Indiana  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

William  H.  Hunter,  333  Indiana  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  Cj( 
Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y...L.  D.  Corbitt,  3403  Coleman  St.,  Columbia  34,  S.  C.( 
Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.,  Thatcher  and  Madison,  River  Forest,  111. 

Norman  D.  Harkness,  Box  1550,  Salisbury,  N.  C7 
Lyons  and  Carnahan,  2500  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago  16,  111. 

Ralph  F.  Cline,  2431  Vail  Ave.,  Charlotte  7,  N.  ■ 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  333  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 

Paul  S.  Daniel,  1322  Canterbury  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Charles  Wales,  Jr.,  53  Maxwell  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Hugh  Joyce,  Weiner  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 
Gregg  Publishing  Division  J.  Earl  Zimmerman,  31  Malvern  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Education  Center,  Columbus   16,  Ohio 

W.  Frank  Cain,  Woodford,  Va 

Noble  and  Noble,  Publishers,  Inc.,  67  Irving  PL,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Abernethy,  Rutherford  College,  N.  C 

A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Co.,  3333  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  111. 

John  W.  Blanchard,  R.  2,  Burlington,  N.  C 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  N.  Grooms,  457  Jackson  St.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C 

Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  Box  7600,  Chicago  80,  111  A.  M.  Moseley,  Greenville,  S.  C 

Row,  Peterson  and  Co.,  Evanston,  111  Jack  Henderson,  Box  1065,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

The  L.  W.  Singer  Co.,  Inc.,  249-259  W.  Erie  Blvd.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

Casey  Blonnaisz,  Columbia,  S.  ( 

Science  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  111. 

Hannis  Latham,  Box  321,  Washington,  N.  ( 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  3145  Piedmont  Rd.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. 

S.  G.  Crater,  Box  1958,  Greensboro,  N.  ( 
John  B.  Saunders,  Box  1364,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  < 
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Publisher  Representative 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Tillman  H.  Phillips,  441  W.  Peachtree,  N.E.,  Atlanta  8,  Ga. 
Silver  Burdett  Co.,  Park  Ave.  and  Columbia  Rd.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

J.  D.  Wright,  Box  582,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  630  5th  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Robt.  W.  Henderson,  Box  593,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  5101  Madison  Rd.,  Cincinnati  27,  Ohio 

Harold  Cole,  1280  Chandler  PL,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Steck  Co.,  Austin  61,  Texas  A.  C.  Setliff,  501  Charles  St.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

The  University  of  N.  C.  Press,  Box  510,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

George  F.  Scheer,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Mrs.  Marjorie  H.  Warren,  309  Beall  St.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1006-1016  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Warren  W.  Via,  Box  1073,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  120  Alexander  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

W.  G.  Privette,  206  Vance  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Lawrence  L.  Lohr,  Cameron  Court  Apts.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
World  Book  Encyclopedia,  Chicago,  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Ross  E.  Templeton,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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ALPHABETICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  INDEX 


WHITE 


School — Unit 

Aberdeen — Moore 
Acme-Delco — Columbus 
A.  C.  Reynolds — Buncombe 
Ahoskie — Hertford 
Alamance — Guilford 
A.  L.  Brown — Kannapolis 
Alexander  Graham  Jr., — 

Charlotte 
Alexander  Graham  Jr., — 

Fayetteville 
Alexander  Wilson — Alamance 
Allen  Jay — Guilford 
Altamahaw-Ossippee — 

Alamance 
Anderson — Caswell 
Anderson  Creek — Harnett 
Andrews — Andrews 
Angier — Harnett 
Ansonville — Anson 
Apex — Wake 
Appalachian — Watagua 
Aquadale — Stanly 
Arlington  Jr. — Gastonia 
Asheboro — Asheboro 
Asbe  Central — Ashe 
Atkinson — Pender 
Atlantic — Carteret 
Aulander — Bertie 
Aurelian  Springs — Halifax 
Aurora — Beaufort 
Aycock —  Greensboro 
Aycock — Orange 
Aycock — Vance 
Ayden — Pitt 
Badin— Stanly 
Bailey — Nash 
Bain — Mecklenburg 
Bandys — Catawba 
B  arn  s  v  il  le — Robeson 
Bartlett  Yancey — Caswell 

Bath — Beaufort 

Bear  Grass — Martin 

Beaufort — Carteret 

Beaver  Creek — Ashe 

Belmont — Gaston 

Belwood — Cleveland 

Belvoir — Pitt 

B  en  h  a  ven — Ham  ett 

Benson — Johnston 

B  en  n  ett — C  hatham 

Benton  Heights — Union 

Benvenue — Nash 

Berea — Granville 

Bessemer — Guilford 

Bessemer  City — Gaston 

B  e  th  an  y — Rockin  gh  am 

Bethel — Cabarrus 

Bethel — Haywood 

Bethel— Pitt 

Bethel — Watauga 

Bethel  Hill — Person 

B  eth  ware — C  level  an  d 

Beulah — Surry 

Beulaville — Duplin 

B.  F.  Grady — Duplin 

Biltmore — Buncombe 

Biscoe — Montgomery 

Bladen  boro — Bladen 

Blowing  Rock — Watauga 

Boiling  Springs — Cleveland 

Bolivia — Brunswick 

Boone  Trail — Harnett 

Boonville — Yadkin 


School — Unit 

Bowman — Mitchell 

Boyden — Salisbury 

B  revar  d — Tr  an  syl  van  i  a 

Broad  Street — Burlington 

B  roadway — Lee 

Brogden — Wayne 

Bryson  City — Swain 

Buie's  Creek — Harnett 

Bunker  Hill— Catawba 

Bunn — Franklin 

Burgaw — Pender 

Burnsville — Anson 

Camden  County — Camden 

Cameron — Moore 

Candor — Montgomery 

Cane  River — Yancey 

Canton — Canton 

Cape  Hatteras — Dare 

Carthage — Moore 

Carr — Durham 

Casar — Cleveland 

Cary — Wake 

Celeste  Henkel — Iredell 

Central — Charlotte 

Central — Cumberland 

Central — Davidson 

Central — Greensboro 

Central — Iredell 

Central — Kings  Mountain 

Central — Pasquotank 

Cerro  Gordo — Columbus 

Chadbourn — Columbus 

Chadbourn  (I) — Columbus 

Chapel  Hill— Chapel  Hill 

Charles  L.  Coon — Wilson 

Chas.  D.  Owen — Buncombe 

Cherryville — Cherryville 

Chicod — Pitt 

China  Grove — Rowan 

Chinquapin — Duplin 

Chocowinity — Beaufort 

Chowan — Chowan 

Claremont — Hickory 

Clarkton — Bladen 

Clayton — Johnston 

C  lement — Sampson 

Cleveland — J  ohnston 

Clevelan  d — Rowan 

Cliffside — Rutherford 

Clinton — Clinton 

Clyde — Haywood 

Clyde  A.  Erwin — Buncombe 

Coats — Harnett 

Cobb  Memorial — Caswell 

Coleridge — Randolph 

Colerain — Bertie 

Colfax — Guilford 

College  Park  Jr. — Hickory 

Collettsville — Caldwell 

Columbia— Tyrrell 

Concord — Concord 

Contentnea — Lenoir 

Conway — Northampton 

Cool  Spring — Iredell 

Cool  Springs — Rutherford 

Coopers — Nash 

Copeland — Surry 

Cornelius — Mecklenburg 

Corinth-Holders — Johnston 

Courtney — Yadkin 

Cove  Creek — Watauga 

Crabtree-Iron  Duff — Haywood 

Cramerton — Gaston 


School — Unit 

Cranberry — Avery 
Creedmoor — Granville 
Creswell — Washington 
Crossnore — Avery 
Curry — Greensboro 
Dabney — Vance 
Dallas — Gaston 
Dana — Henderson 
David  Millard — Asheville 
Davidson — Mecklenburg 
Davie  County — Davie 
Deep  River — Lee 
Deep  Run — Lenoir 
Denton — Davidson 
Derita — Mecklenburg 
Dixon — Onslow 

D.  Matt  Thompson — 

Statesville 
Dobson — Surry 
Dover — Craven 
Draper  Jr. — Leaksville 
Drexel — Burke 
Dunn — Harnett 
Durham  Sr. — Durham 
East— Wilkes 
East  Bend — Yadkin 
East  Durham  Jr. — Durham 
East  Hyde — Hyde 
East  Mecklenburg — 

Mecklenburg 
Eastern  Carolina  (Ind.)  — 

Sampson 
Eastway  Jr. — Charlotte 
East  Yancey — Yancey 
Edenton  Jr.-Sr. — Edenton 
Edneyville — Henderson 
Edward  Best — Franklin 

E.  K.  Powe — Durham 
Elise — Moore 

Eli  Whitney — Alamance 
Elizabeth  City — Elizabeth 
City 

Elizabethtown — Bladen 
Elkin — Surry 
Ellenboro — Rutherford 
Ellerbe — Richmond 
E.  M.  Holt — Alamance 
Elm  City — Elm  City 
Elon  College — Alamance 
Endy — Stanly 
Enfield — Halifax 
Enka — Buncombe 
Epsom — Franklin 
Erwin — Harnett 
Etowah — Henderson 
Evergreen — Columbus 
Eureka — Wayne 
Fairbluff — Columbus 
Fair  Grove — Davidson 
Fairgrove  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Fairmont — Fairmont 
Fairview — Union 
Fal  lston — C  levelan  d 
Farm  Life — Craven 
Farmer — Randolph 
Farmville — Pitt 
Fayetteville  Sr.— Fayetteville 
Fines  Creek — Haywood 
Flat  Rock — Henderson 
Flat  Rock — Surry 
Fletcher — Henderson 
Flint  Groves — Gaston 
Four  Oaks — Johnston 
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School — Unit 

Francisco— Stokes 

Frank  L.  Ashley — Gastonia 

Franklin — Macon 

Franklin — Sampson 

Franklin — Surry 

Franklinton — Franklinton 

Franklinville — Randolph 

Fred  T.  Foard— Catawba 

Fremont — Fremont 

Fuquay  Springs — Wake 

Gameweli — Caldwell 

Gardner's — Wilson 

Garland — Sampson 

Garner — Wake 

Gaston — Northampton 

Gatesville — Gates 

George  Hildebran — Burke 

Germanton — Stokes 

Gibson— Scotland 

Gibsonville — Guilford 

Gillespie  Park — Greensboro 

Glen  Alpine — Glen  Alpine 

Glendale — Johnston 

Glenn — Forsyth 

Glen  ville — J  ackson 

Glenwood — McDowell 

Gold  Sand— Franklin 

Goldsboro — Goldsboro 

Graham — Alamance 

Grainger — Kinston 

Grandview  Jr. — Hickory 

Granite  Falls— Caldwell 

Granite  Quarry — Rowan 

Grantham — Wayne 

'Gray — Winston-Salem 

Gray's  Chapel— Randolph 

Gray's  Creek — Cumberland 

iGreen's  Creek — Polk 

ijpreenwood — Lee 

jjprier — Gastonia 

Griffith  Forsyth 

i  Grifton— Pitt 

liGriggs — Currituck 

iprimesland — Pitt 

p rover — Cleveland 

Guilford— Guilford 
Hall  Fletcher — Asheville 
Hallsboro — Columbus 
[Hamlet  Ave.— Hamlet 
Hanes-  -Winston-Salem 
Happy  Valley — Caldwell 
Harding — Charlotte 
Harmony — Iredell 
parrellsville — Hertford 
Harris — Mitchell 
Harris — Rutherford 
Harrisburg — Cabarrus 
kartsell — Cabarrus 
ijlavelock — Craven 
■law  River — Alamance 
Hawthorne  Jr. — Charlotte 
Ijlayesville — Clay 
jlelena — Person 
Henderson — Hendei-son 

(City) 
Sendersonville — 
I     Hendersonville  , 
Herbert  Spaugh  Jr. — 
I  Charlotte 
terring — Sampson 
liawassee  Dam — Cherokee 
liddenite — Alexander 
lilderbran — Burke 
jlighfalls — Moore 
lighlands— Macon 
tigh  Plains — Person 
ullsboro — Orange 
jiobbton — Sampson 
foffman — Richmond 
ioke  County — Hoke 
oke  County  (Ind.)— Hoke 


School — Unit 

Hookerton — Greene 
Hope  Mills — Cumberland 
Hot  Springs — Madison 
Hudson — Caldwell 
Hugh  Morson  Jr. — Raleigh 
Huntersville — Mecklenburg 
Indian  Trail — Union 
lngold-Taylor's  Bridge  - 

Sampson 
Jackson — Northampton 
Jacksonville- — Onslow 
James  Kenan — Duplin 
J  amestown — Guilford 
Jamesville — Martin 
J  as  per — Craven 
Joe  S.  Wray  Jr. — Gastonia 
John  A.  Wilkinson — Beaufort 
John  Graham — Warren 
John  Nichols — Oxford 
Jonesboro  Hgts. — Sanford 
Jones  Central — Jones 
Jonesville — Yadkin 
Jordan-Matthews — Chatham 
Josephus  Daniels  Jr. — 
Raleigh 

Junior — High  Point 
Junior  High — Chapel  Hill 
Junior  High — Goldsboro 
Junior — Kannapolis 
Junior — Mooresville 
Junior-Senior — 

Roanoke  Rapids 
Junius  H.  Rose — Greenville 

Kenly — Johnston 

Kernersville — Forsyth 

King — Stokes 

Kings  Creek — Caldwell 

Kiser — Greensboro 

Knightdale— Wake 

LaFayette — Harnett 

LaGrange — Lenoir 

Landis — Rowan 

Lansing — Ashe 

Lattimore — Cleveland 

Laurel  Hill— Scotland 

Laurinburg — Laurinburg 

Lawsonville— Stokes 

Leaksville-Spray  Jr. — 
Leaksville 

Ledford — Davidson 

Lee  H.  Edwards — Asheville 

Lee  Woodard — Wilson 

Leland — Brunswick 

Leicester — Buncombe 

Lenoir — Lenoir  (City) 

Lexington  Sr. — Lexington 

Liberty — Randolph 

Lilesville — Anson 

Lillington — Harnett 

Lincolnton — Lincoln  ton 

Lindley  Jr. — Greensboro 

Littlefield— Robeson 

Littleton — Warren 

Long  Creek — Mecklenburg 

Long  Creek-Grady — Pender 

Lowell — Gaston 

Lowgap — Surry 

Lucama — Wilson 

Lumberton — Lumberton 

Madison — W.  Rockingham 
Cities 

Magnolia  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Maiden — Catawba 
Main  Street — Thomasville 
Manteo — Dare 
Marion — Marion 
Mars  Hill — Madison 
Mars  Hill— Bertie 
Marshall — Madison 
Marshville — Union 
Massey  Hill — Cumberland 


School — Unit 

Matthews — Mecklenburg 
M  aury — Greene 
Maxton — Maxton 
McClintock  Jr. — 
Mecklenburg 
McKee  Training — Jackson 
McLeansville — Guilford 
Meadow — Johnston 
Mebane — Alamance 
Merry  Hill — Bertie 
Micro — Johnston 
Middleburg — Vance 
Middlesex— Nash 
Mill  Spring— Polk 
Millbrook — Wake 
Millingport — -Stanly 
Mills — Franklin 
Mills  River — Henderson 
Mineral  Springs — Forsyth 
Mineral  Springs — Union 
Mingo — Sampson 
Moncure — Chatham 
Monticello — Guilford 
Mooresboro — Cleveland 
Morehead — Leaksville 
Morehead  City— Carteret 
Morganton — Morgan  ton 
Morven — Morven 
Moss  Hill — Lenoir 
Mountain  Park — Surry 
Mt.  Gilead — Montgomery 
Mt.  Holly— Gaston 
Mt.  Olive — Wayne 

Mt.  Pleasant — Cabarrus 

Mt.  Ulla — Rowan 

Mt.  Vernon — Rutherford 

Mt.  View — Graham 
Moyock — Currituck 

Murfreesboro — Hertford 

Murphy — Murphy 

Myers  Park — Charlotte 

Myrtle — Gaston 

Nahunta — Wayne 

Nakina — Columbus 

Nantahala — Macon 

Nashville — Nash 

Nathaniel  Greene — Guilford 

Nebo — McDowell 

Needham  B  rough  ton — 
Raleigh 

New  Bern — New  Bern 

Newell — Mecklenburg 

New  Hanover — New  Hanover 

New  Hope — Wayne 

Newland — Avery 

New  London — Stanly 

Newport — Carteret 

New  Salem — Union 

Newton-Conover — 
Newton-Conover 

No.  3  Township — Cleveland 

Norlina — Warren 

North— Wilkes 

Northern — Durham 

North  Brook  No.  1 — Lincoln 

North  Buncombe — Buncombe 

North  Cove— McDowell 

North  Davidson — Davidson 

North  Duplin — Duplin 

North  Edgecombe — 
Edgecombe 

North  Mecklenburg — 
Mecklenburg 

North  Rowan — Rowan 

Northwest — Forsyth 

Norwood — Stanly 

Oakboro— Stanly 

Oak  City — Martin 

Oak  Hill— Burke 

Oak  Hill— Caldwell 

Oak  Hill— Granville 


i 
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School — Unit 

Ocracoke — Hyde 
O  d  ell — -Cabarrus 
Old  Fort— McDowell 
O  rrum — Robeson 
O  rt  hoped  i  c — Gaston 
Oxford — Oxford 
Page — Greensboro 
Pamlico  County — Pamlico 
Pantego — Beaufort 
Parkton — Robeson 
Peachland — -Anson 
Pembroke  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Penderlea — Pender 
Perquimans  County — 

Perquimans 
Piedmont — Cleveland 
Piedmont  Jr. — Charlotte 
Pikeville — Wayne 
Pilot — Davidson 
Pilot  Mountain — Surry 
Pinehurst — Pinehurst 
Pine  Forest — Cumberland 
Pine  Level — Johnston 
Pineville — Mecklenburg 
Piney  Creek — Alleghany 
Pine  Hall— Stokes 
Pink  Hill — Lenoir 
Pinnacle — Stokes 
Pittsboro — Chatham 
Plain  View — Sampson 
Pleasant  Garden — Guilford 
Pleasant  Gardens — McDowell 
Pleasant  Grove — Alamance 
Plymouth — Washington 
Polkton — Anson 
Polkville — Cleveland 
Polio  Hospital — Greensboro 
Princeton — Johnston 
Prospect  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Prospect — Union 
Prospect  Hill — Caswell 
Proximity — Greensboro 
Ramseur — Randolph 
Randelman — Randolph 
Rankin — Guilford 
Red  Oak— Nash 
Red  Springs — Red  Springs 
Reidsville — Reidsville 
Reynolds — Stokes 
Reynolds — Winston-Salem 
Richfield— Stanly 
Richlands — Onslow 
Rich  Square — Northampton 
Ridgecrest — Stanly 
Riverview — Ashe 
R.  M.  Wilson  Jr.— 

Rocky  Mount 
Robbinsville — Graham 
Robersonville — Martin 
Rockingham — Rockingham 
Rock  Ridge — Wilson 
Rock  Springs — Lincoln 
Rockwell — Rowan 
Rohanen— Richmond 
Rolesville— Wake 
Roper — Washington 
Roseboro — Sampson 
Rosewood — Wayne 
Rosman — Transylvania 
Rowland — Robeson 
Roxboro— Person 
Ruffin — Rockingham 
Rutherford  ton-Spindale — 

Rutherford 
Salem — Burke 


School — Unit 

Saluda— Polk 

Sandhill  Farm  Life — Moore 
Sandy  Ridge — Stokes 
San  ford  Central — Sanford 
Sanford  Junior — Sanford 
Saratoga — Wilson 
Scotland  Neck — Halifax 
Scotts— Iredell 
Seaboard — Northampton 
Seagrove — Randolph 
Sedgefield  Jr. — Charlotte 
Selma — Johnston 
Sr.  High— Fayetteville 
Senior — Albemarle 
Senior — Greensboro 
Senior — High  Point 
Senior — Mooresville 
Senior — Mt.  Airy 
Senior — Rocky  Mount 
Senior — Shelby 
Senior — Statesville 
Seven  Springs — Wayne 
Seventy-First — Cumberland 
Shallotte — B  runs  wick 
Shoals — Surry 
Shoe  Heel  (Indep.)  — 

Robeson 
Silk  Hope — Chatham 
Smithfield — Johnston 
Smyrna — Carteret 
Snow  Hill — Greene 
South  Edgecombe — 

Edgecombe 
Southern — Dui'ham 
Southern  Pines — 

Southern  Pines 
South  Edgecombe — 

Edgecombe 
South  Gastonia — Gaston 
Southport — Brunswick 
Southwest — Forsyth 
Southwood — Lenoir 
Sparta — Alleghany 
Spring  Creek — Madison 
Spring  Hope — Nash 
Stanfield— Stanly 
Stanley — Gaston 
Stantonsburg — Wilson 
Star — Montgomery 
Stecoah — Graham 
Stedman — Cumberland 
Stem — Granville 
Stokes— Pitt 
Stokesdale— Guilford 
Stoneville — Rockingham 
Stony  Point — Alexander 
Stovall — Granville 
St.  Pauls — St.  Pauls 
St.  Stephens — Catawba 
Summerfield — Guilford 
Sumner — Guilford 
Sunbury — Gates 
Sunshine — Rutherford 
Swansboro — Onslow 
Sylva — Jackson 
Sylvan — Alamance 
Tabor  City — Columbus 
Tarboro — Tarboro 
Tar  Heel — Bladen 
Taylorsville — Alexander 
Tipton  Hill— Mitchell 
Topsail — Pender 
Townsville — Vance 
Tri — Rutherford 


School — Unit 

Trinity — Randolph 
Troutman — Iredell 
Troy — Montgomery 
Tryon — Gaston 
Tryon — Tryon 
Turkey — Sampson 
Union — Lincoln 
Union — Union 
Union  Grove — Iredell 
Union  Mills — Rutherford 
Unionville — Union 
Valdese — Burke 
Valley  Springs — Buncombe 
Vass-Lakeview — Moore 
Victory — Gaston 
Virginia-Carolina — Ashe 
Vocational — Leaksville 
Waccamaw  (I) — Columbus 
Waccamaw — Brunswick 
Waco — Cleveland 
Wadesboro — Wadesboro 
Wagram — Scotland 
Wake  Forest — Wake 
Wakelon — Wake 
Walkertown — Forsyth 
Wallace-Rose  Hill — Duplin 
Walnut— Madison 
Walnut  Cove— Stokes 
Walstonburg — Greene 
Walter  Bickett- — Monroe 
Walter  Williams — Burlington 
Washington — Washington 
Waxhaw- — Union 
Waynesville — Haywood 
Webster — Jackson 
Weeksville — Pasquotank 
Weldon — Weldon 
Wendell— Wake 
Wentworth — Rockingham 
Wesley  Chapel — Union 
West  Bertie — Bertie 
West  Edgecombe — 

Edgecombe 
West  End— Moore 
Westfield— Surry 
West — Wilkes 
West  Hyde— Hyde 
West  Mecklenburg — 

Mecklenburg 
Westmore — Moore 
West  Yadkin— Yadkin 
Wheat  Swamp — Lenoir 
Whitakers — Nash 
White  Oak— Bladen 
White  Oak — Onslow 
White  Plains — Surry 
White  Rock — Madison 
Whiteville — Whiteville 
Wilkes  Central — 

N.  Wilkesboro 
Williams — Columbus 
Williamston — Martin 
Wilson  Jr.— Mecklenburg 
Wilson's  Mills — Johnston 
Wilton— Granville 
Windsor — Bertie 
Winecoff — Cabarrus 
Wingate — Union 
Winterville— Pitt 
Wm.  R.  Davie — Halifax 
Woodland — Northampton. 
Woodleaf — Rowan 
Yadkinville— Yadkin 
Youngsville — Franklin 
Zeb  Vance — Vance 
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School — Unit 

!  Academy  Height — 

Pinehurst 
Aggrey  Memorial — Rowan 
|Adkin — Kinston 
;Anson  Training — Wadesboro 
jlAnsonville — Anson 
JApex — Wake 
|  Armour — Columbus 
t)  Armstrong — Cumberland 
'  Artesia— Columbus 
ij  Atkins — Winston-Salem 
|Ayden— Pitt 
i  Beaufort  Co. — Beaufort 

B.  T.  Washington- 

Rocky  Mount 
I  Berkley — Moore 

Berry  O'Kelly— Wake 

Bethel— Pitt 
j  Billingsville — Charlotte 
|  Bladen  Central — Bladen 

Booker  T.  Washington — 
Bladen 

Booneville — Yadkin 

Brawley — Halifax 
!  Bristol — Ashe 
)  Brown  Summit — Guilford 
]  Brunswick  Training — 

Brunswick 
I  Caswell  Training — Caswell 
I  C.  F.  Pope — Pender 
i  Charles  G.  White— Bertie 

C.  S.  Brown — Hertford 
I  Camp — Cleveland 

;  Carver — Forsyth 
Carver — Rutherford 
j  Carver — Scotland 
i  Carver — Wayne 
Catawba  Rosenwald — 

Catawba 
Central — Asheboro 
Central — Newton-Conover 
Central — Orange 
Central — Wayne 
Central— Whiteville 
Chapel — Macon 
Charity — Duplin 
Charles  Drew— 

W.  Rockingham  Cities 
Charles  E.  Perry — Sampson 
Chatham — Chatham 
Chestnutt — Cumberland 
Church  Street— 

Thomasville 
Clear  Run — Sampson 
Cleveland  Training — Shelby 
Columbia  Hgts.  Jr. — 

Winston-Salem 
Compact — Cleveland 
Conetoe — Edgecombe 
Cooper — Johnston 
County  Training — Davie 
County  Training — Johnston 
County  Training — Pitt 
Currituck  Union — Currituck 
Darden — Wilson  (City) 
Davidson — Kings  Mountain 
Davis — Hyde 
Deep  Creek — Anson 
Dillard — Goldsboro 
Dunbar — Lexington 
Dunbar — Mooresville 
Dunbar — Rowan 
Douglas — Cleveland 
Douglas — Duplin 
Douglass — Leaksville 
DuBois — Wake 
Dudley — Greensboro 


NEGRO 


School — Unit 

E.  E.  Smith— Duplin 
E.  E.  Smith— Fayetteville 
East  Arcardia — Bladen 
East  End — Martin 
East  Union — Union 
Eastman — Halifax 
Eden  ton — Eden  ton 
Edgar  J.  Hayes — Martin 
Edmund-Embury — Tryon 
Eppes — Greenville 
Florence — Guilford 
Franklin  Training — 

Franklin 
Frederick  Douglas — Elm  City 
Freedman — Lenoir  (City) 
Friendship — Fremont 
Frink — Lenoir 
Fuquay  Springs — Wake 
G.  C.  Shaw— Granville 

G.  W.  Carver — Edgecombe 
Garner— Wake 

Gates  Institute— Gates 
Gentry — Harnett 
Geo.  W.  Carver — Kannapolis 
Georgetown — Onslow 
Getsemane — Franklin 
Graham — Alamance 
Greene  Training — Greene 
Gumberry — Northampton 
Halifax  Training — Weldon 
Happy  Plains — Alexander 
Hargrove — Sampson 
Harnett  Training — Harnett 
Harrison — Johnston 
Hawley — Granville 

H.  B.  Sugg— Pitt 
Henderson  Institute — 

Henderson 
Henry  Grove — Anson 
Highland — Gastonia 
Hillside  High — Durham 

(City) 
Hilly  Branch — Robeson 
Horton — Chatham 
Hyde  Co.  Training — Hyde 
Inborden — Halifax 
Jackson — Jackson 
Jas.  A.  Whitted,  Jr.— 

Durham  (City) 
J.  H.  Gunn — Mecklenburg 
J.  H.  Hays  wood — Lumberton 
J.  J.  Jones— Mt.  Airy 
Joe  Toler — Granville 
John  A.  Chaloner — 

Roanoke  Rapids 
John  B.  Bond — Bertie 
John  A.  Wilkinson— Beaufort 
John  Chavis — Cherryville 
John  R.  Hawkins — Warren 
Johnsonville — Harnett 
Jones — Jones 
Jordan  Sellars  Sr. — 

Burlington 
J.  C.  Price — Greensboro 
J.  S.  Waters— Chatham 
J.  T.  Barber— New  Bern 
J.  W.  Ligon  Jr.-Sr.— 

Raleigh 
Kimberly  Park  Jr. — 

Winston-Salem 
Kingville — Albemarle 
Laughlin — Guilford 
Lincoln — Brunswick 
Lincoln — Chapel  Hill 
Lincoln — Gaston 
Lincoln  Heights — 

Laurinburg 


School — Unit 

Lincoln  Heights — Wilkes 
Lincoln  St. — Greensboro 
Little  River — Durham 
Lockhart — Wake 
Logan — Concord 
London — Stokes 
Marion  Anderson — Camden 
Mary  Potter — Oxford 
Mclver — Halifax 
Merrick-Moore — Durham 
Mineral  Springs — Richmond 
Monroe  Ave. — Hamlet 
Morningside — Statesville 
Morven — Morven 
Mt.  Olive — Columbus 
Mt.  View — Marion 
Nash  Central — Nash 
Newbold — Lincoln 
Newbold  Training — Craven 
New  Woodington — Lenoir 
Ninth  Ave. — Hendersonville 
Northwest  Jr. — Charlotte 
Oak  Ridge — Robeson 
Olive  Hill — Morganton 
Pamlico  Training — Pamlico 
Peabody — Montgomery 
Pender  Co.  Training — 

Pender 
Perry's — Franklin 
Person — Franklinton 
Person  County — Person 
Perquimans  Union — 

Perquimans 
Phillips — Edgecombe 
Pikeville  Training — Wayne 
Pinkney — Moore 
Plato  Price — Mecklenburg 
Pleasant  Grove — Alamance 
Pleasant  Grove — Sampson 
Polkton — Anson 
Price — Salisbury 
Proctorville — Robeson 
P.  S.  Jones — Washington 

(City) 

P.  W.  Moore— Elizabeth  City 
Queen  St. — Carteret 
R.  A.  Clement — Rowan 
Randolph — Randolph 
R.  B.  Dean — Maxton 
Red  Springs — Red  Springs 
Reid — Gaston 
Rena  Bullock— Guilford 
Reynolds — Canton 
Ridgeview — Hickory 
Roanoke — Dare 
Robt.  L.  Vann— Hertford 
Rockingham — Rockingham 
Roper — Washington 
Rosenwald — Fairmont 
Sampson  Training — Clinton 
Savannah — Lenoir 
Second  Ward — Charlotte 
Sedalia— Guilford 
Shaw — Scotland 
Shawtown — Harnett 
Shepai-d — Wake 
Southside— Robeson 
Spaulding — Nash 
Spaulding-Monroe — Bladen 
Speight — Wilson 
Sp  r  ingfi  eld — W  ilson 
St.  Pauls— St.  Pauls 
Stephens-Lee — Asheville 
Sterling — Mecklenburg 
Summerfield — Guilford 
Swift  Creek— Nash 
S.  W.  Snowden — Beaufort 
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Tabor  City — Columbus 
Tarboro — Tarboro 
Texana — Murphy 
Toe  River— Avery 
Torrence-Lyttle — 
Mecklenburg 
Tyrrell  Training — Tyrrell 
Union — Brunswick 
Unity — Iredell 
Upchurch — Hoke 
W.  B.  Wicker— Lee 
W.  S.  Creecy — Northampton 


School — Unit 

W.  S.  Etheridge — Bertie 
W.  S.  King — Carteret 
Warren  Training — Warren 
Washington — Cleveland 
Washington — Raleigh 
Washington — Reidsville 
Washington  Dr.- — Fayetteville 
Washington  Co.  Union — 

Washington 
Watauga  Cons. — Watauga 
West  Badin— Stanly 
West  Charlotte — Charlotte 
West  Martin — Martin 


School — Unit 

West  Side — Columbus 
West  Southern  Pines — 

Southern  Pines 
Western  Union — Union 
W.  H.  Robinson— Pitt 
William  Penn — High  Point 
Willis  Hare — Northampton 
Williston — New  Hanover 
Williston  Jr. — New  Hanover 
Winchester  Ave. — Monroe 
Yadkin — Yadkin 
York  Road  Jr. — Charlotte 


REFERENCE 
MATERIALS 
FOR  SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


GRADES  1  THROUGH  12 


1959 


N.  C.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA     PUBLICATION  NO.  321 


* 


FOREWORD 

Today's  school  library  requires  a  broad  and  varied  collection 
of  materials  for  use  in  reference  and  research  by  individual  stu- 
dents and  class  groups.  From  the  constantly  increasing  body  of 
factual  information  available  in  printed  form,  it  is  difficult  to 
select  the  most  accurate  and  appropriate  materials  for  specific 
grade  levels  and  subject  areas.  This  publication,  prepared  in 
response  to  many  requests,  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
principals,  teachers,  and  librarians  in  selecting  and  using  refer- 
ence materials  in  North  Carolina  schools,  grades  1-12. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Cora  Paul 
Bomar,  State  School  Library  Adviser,  and  Mary  Frances  Kennon, 
\  Assistant  State  School  Library  Adviser.  School  librarians,  school 
!  library  supervisors,  classroom  teachers,  and  professors  of  library 
I  science  throughout  North  Carolina  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  selection  of  titles  for  inclusion.    Special  appreciation  is  ex- 
;  pressed  to  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Library  Science  Depart- 
\  ment,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  for  their  assistance  in 
I  compiling  information  for  the  bulletin,  and  to  Beatrice  Holbrook 
I  for  her  editorial  work  during  the  summer  of  1958. 
A    Grateful  acknowledgement  is  made  to  the  American  Library 
!  Association  and  to  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  for  permission  to 
[quote  annotations  from  their  publications. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin  will  be  useful  to  North  Carolina 
schools  in  the  wise  selection  and  effective  use  of  varied  materials 
to  improve  instruction. 
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Elementary  students  locate  reference  materials  to  enrich  a  unit  in  science 


CHAPTER  I.  REFERENCE  MATERIALS  IN 
THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Education  in  a  democratic  society  must  help  boys  and  girls 
develop  skills  and  habits  of  using  all  available  information  for 
scientific  problem-solving.  This  involves  a  sequence  of  research 
skills:  defining  the  problem;  collecting,  organizing,  and  inter- 
preting information  bearing  on  the  problem;  selecting  and  test- 
ing hypotheses;  and  formulating  conclusions.  Boys  and  girls 
must  be  taught  these  skills. 

Information  is  available  from  many  varied  sources,  including 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  films,  filmstrips,  re- 
cordings, radio,  and  television.  Effective  teaching  requires  the 
use  of  all  types  of  informational  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  curriculum  and  of  individual  students.  This  list  of  reference 
materials  for  school  libraries  describes  titles  covering  a  variety 
of  subject  areas  and  levels. 

Nature  of  Reference  Materials 

A  reference  book  is  any  book  which  is  consulted  primarily  for 
specific  information.  In  many  cases,  encyclopedias  and  sets  of 
books  serve  largely  as  a  starting  point  in  locating  needed  in- 
formation, much  of  which  is  available  from  individual  books  and 
non-book  materials.  In  this  publication,  many  types  of  printed 
materials  found  helpful  for  reference  purposes  have  been  in- 
cluded, together  with  guides  for  the  selection  of  nonprint  ma- 
terials. 

Selecting  Reference  Materials 

Great  care  must  be  given  to  the  selection  of  reference  books 
in  order  to  provide  reliable  information.  Reference  books  for 
school  libraries  should  be  examined  carefully  in  terms  of  the 
following  criteria : 

•  Is  the  content  accurate? 

•  Is  the  publication  up-to-date  in  content  and  scope? 

•  Is  the  treatment  fair  and  unbiased? 

•  Is  the  material  organized  clearly  and  logically  for  ready 
location  ? 

!    •  Is  the  style  appropriate  to  the  level  of  the  intended  reader? 
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Every  effort  has  been  made,  in  compiling  this  listing  of  refer- 
ence materials  for  school  libraries,  to  select  titles  which  satisfy 
these  criteria. 

Building  the  Reference  Collection 

In  selecting  books  for  the  school  library  reference  collection, 
attention  must  be  given  not  only  to  the  individual  merit  of  each 
reference  book  but  also  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  part  of  the 
total  reference  collection.  Each  book  must  be  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  its  usefulness  to  this  collection.  Factors  which  need  to 
be  considered  in  building  a  balanced  reference  collection  are : 

•  Materials  which  the  library  already  has.   (Variety  is  pref- 
erable, in  general,  to  duplication  of  titles.) 

•  Subject  areas  in  which  information  is  needed  most. 

•  Levels  at  which  materials  are  needed  most  in  terms  of  stu- 
dents' interests  and  abilities. 

No  single  list  will  meet  the  varying  reference  needs  of  indi- 
vidual schools.  Each  school  must  determine  the  materials  most 
appropriate  to  its  curriculum  and  student  body.  This  publica- 
tion provides  a  rather  extensive  list  of  titles  covering  varied 
subjects  and  levels  from  which  the  individual  school  may  select 
titles  which  satisfy  its  reference  needs. 

Organizing  the  Reference  Collection 

Reference  materials  should  be  organized  so  that  they  are  read- 
ily accessible  to  individuals  and  class  groups  at  the  time  of  need. 
For  this  purpose,  many  libraries  designate  materials  used  pri- 
marily for  reference  purposes  by  using  the  symbol  "R"  preceding 
the  classification  number  of  the  book.  For  example,  the  book, 
WORLD  ALMANAC  AND  BOOK  OF  FACTS,  would  be  classi- 
fied as  follows:  R 
317.3 
W 

Most  libraries  shelve  together  all  books  belonging  to  the  refer- 
ence collection.  Other  titles,  used  primarily  for  general  reading 
and  shelved  in  the  general  book  collection,  may  also  have  refer- 
ence value.  All  library  materials  are  potential  resources  for 
reference  needs. 

Typically,  books  within  the  reference  collection  are  used  with- 
in the  library  except  for  loans  to  classrooms  for  a  portion  of  the 
school  day.  When  a  library  owns  more  than  one  edition  of  an  en- 
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cyclopedia,  the  volumes  of  the  earlier  edition  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  general  circulation.  Many  titles  which  have  reference 
value  are  equally  useful  for  independent  reading  to  satisfy  the 
student's  curricular  and  personal  needs.  In  such  cases,  one  copy 
may  be  placed  in  the  reference  collection,  with  as  many  copies 
as  needed  placed  in  the  general  book  collection  for  circulation  to 
individual  students  and  teachers.  Books  of  etiquette  and  field 
guides  to  nature  study  are  examples  of  such  materials. 

Since  reference  materials  are  designated  primarily  for  use 
within  the  library,  it  is  imperative  that  all  students  have  access 
to  the  library,  coming  from  classrooms  individually,  in  small 
groups,  or  as  a  class,  as  reference  needs  arise. 

Teaching  Research  and  Study  Skills 

Modern  textbooks  lead  students  and  teachers  to  the  school 
library  for  reference  and  research.  No  single  book  will  suffice 
in  providing  needed  information.  Books,  encyclopedias,  maga- 
zines, and  other  materials  must  be  consulted.  "To  become  effi- 
cient and  intelligent  users  of  these  materials,  children  must 
acquire  certain  knowledge  and  develop  basic  library  skills  .  .  . 
These  skills  and  this  knowledge,  when  acquired  by  children  and 
young  people,  will  give  them  a  feeling  of  security  and  adequacy 
as  they  use  their  school  and  public  libraries  and  later,  the  refer- 
ence departments  of  college  and  university  libraries/'* 

The  types  of  skills  needed  for  effective  use  of  reference  mate- 
rials may  be  summarized  as  follows  in  terms  of  the  problem- 
solving  approach. 

Skills  in  fact-finding 

•  Understanding  the  arrangement  of  library  books 

•  Using  the  card  catalog,  printed  indexes,  and  other  library 
books 

•  Locating  specific  information  through  use  of  index,  guide 
words,  subheadings,  etc. 

•  Skimming  text  to  locate  pertinent  material 

Skills  in  interpretation 

•  Understanding  essential  meanings  of  printed  passages 

•  Interpreting  information  presented  in  maps,  charts,  graphs, 
and  other  special  forms 


*Ahlers,  Eleanor  E.,  "Developing  Library  Skills — Whose  Responsibility?"  School  Activities 
and  the  Library,  Chicago,  American  Library  Association,  1958. 
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•  Expressing  information  thus  obtained  in  the  user's  own 
words 

•  Taking  notes  and  documenting  information 
Skills  in  evaluation 

•  Checking  authenticity  of  source:  copyright  rate,  author's 
qualifications  and  point  of  view,  etc. 

•  Comparing  information  from  one  source  with  user's  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  with  other  reference  sources 

•  Identifying  topics  needing  further  investigation 

•  Preparing  bibliographies 

Skills  in  synthesis  of  information 

•  Relating  items  of  information  gathered  from  many  sources 

•  Grouping  information  into  logical  sequences 

•  Weighing  all  available  information  in  order  to  draw  con- 
clusions 

•  Presenting  findings  clearly  and  logically 

The  aim  of  all  library  instruction  is  to  help  students  to  become 
effective  life-time  users  of  books  and  libraries.  The  develop- 
ment of  library  and  study  skills  is  a  gradual  process.  Planned, 
continuous  instruction  is  needed  by  all  students  in  grades  one 
through  twelve.  All  members  of  the  school  faculty  should  plan 
together  for  a  coordinated  program  of  instruction,  identifying 
the  skills  needed  and  the  levels  or  subject  areas  in  which  they 
should  be  introduced. 

Lessons  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries  should  be  given  at 
the  time  of  need.  As  in  all  good  teaching,  instruction  should  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  individual  student. 
Opportunities  for  continuing,  purposeful  application  of  skills 
should  be  provided  in  order  that  effective  habits  may  be  develop- 
ed. These  principles  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : 

Skills  basic  to  the  use  of  encyclopedias  are  introduced  in  the  State- 
adopted  basal  textbooks  for  language  arts  by  the  sixth  grade  level. 
A  typical  sixth  grade  class,  however,  will  include  students  with 
varying  levels  of  ability  and  achievement.  Some  students  will  have 
mastered  the  basic  skills  for  using  encyclopedias;  others  may  now  be 
ready  for  instruction.  Different  levels  of  instruction  will  be  needed 
by  these  students.  Lessons  on  encyclopedia  skills  should  be  taught 
at  the  time  when  students  have  a  need  for  information  from  encyclo- 
pedias and  have  opportunity  to  apply  the  skills  by  using  encyclo- 
pedias. Continued  opportunities  to  apply  these  skills  should  be  pro- 
vided in  order  that  effective  habits  may  be  developed. 

Publications  helpful  in  planning  library  instruction  are  de- 
scribed on  pages  15-16  of  this  bulletin. 
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Sources  of  Additional  Help 

For  additional  suggestions  concerning  the  selection,  organiza- 
tion, and  use  of  reference  materials,  consult : 

•  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  HANDBOOK, 
Pub.  No.  197,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  1953. 

•  North  Carolina  basal  language  textbooks.  Specific  lessons 
on  skills  for  using  books  and  libraries  are  provided  at  each 
grade  level  beginning  with  grade  3. 

•  Articles  and  reviews  appearing  in  professional  library  pe- 
riodicals. 

•  Schools  and  departments  of  library  science  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

•  State  School  Library  Adviser,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  II.   CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF 
REFERENCE  MATERIALS 


Content.  Materials  listed  in  this  publication  include  diction- 
aries, encyclopedias,  yearbooks,  directories,  handbooks,  indexes, 
bibliographies,  textbooks,  manuals,  atlases,  and  many  individual 
volumes  on  varied  subjects.  All  titles  included  were  in  print  at 
the  date  of  publication,  and  the  latest  available  price  is  given. 

Arrangement.  Entries  are  arranged  by  subjects  according  to 
the  Dewey  Decimal  classification  system.  Within  each  subject 
area,  titles  on  varying  levels  of  difficulty  have  been  included  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  in  grades  one  through 
twelve. 

Nonbook  materials.  Nonbook  materials,  in  general,  have  not 
been  included  in  this  listing.  However,  guides  to  the  evaluation 
and  selection  of  paperbound  books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  films, 
filmstrips,  and  recordings  are  included  and  described. 

North  Carolina  materials.  Books  about  North  Carolina  have 
been  grouped  together  in  Chapter  III.  Selected  sources  of  non- 
book  materials  about  North  Carolina  are  also  described  in  this 
chapter. 

Series.  A  selected  list  of  published  series  of  books  appropri- 
ate in  content  and  organization  for  supplementary  reference  use 
is  given  in  Chapter  IV. 

Key  to  Sources  of  Quoted  Annotations : 
B— BOOKLIST  AND  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOKS  BULLETIN 
C— CHILDREN'S  CATALOG 

E— BASIC    BOOK    COLLECTION    FOR  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 

H— BASIC  BOOK  COLLECTION  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
J— BASIC   BOOK   COLLECTION   FOR    JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

S— STANDARD  CATALOG  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRA- 
RIES 

Key  to  Abbreviations  Used  in  Entries: 
comp. — compiler  p. — page 

ed. — editor ;  edited  rev. — revised 

enl. — enlarged  v. — volume 

illus. — illustrator ;  illustrated 
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000  GENERAL  AVORKS 

015  BOOK  REVIEW  DIGEST.  Wilson,  H.  W.  Service  ba- 
s  sis. 

A  monthly  cumulative  aid  in  book  selection  and  cataloging  for 
large  schools. 

015  VERTICAL  FILE  INDEX.  Wilson,  H.  W.  Monthly 
e-j-s       (except  August) .  $5.00. 

"An  annotated  list  of  available  pamphlets,  30%  of  which  are  free. 
Arranged  alphabetically  by  subject,  with  descriptive  notes  and 
price  or  condition  under  which  they  may  be  obtained."  S.  In- 
cludes title  index.    Cumulated  volume  published  yearly. 

016  BASIC  BOOK  COLLECTION  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
e  GRADES.    Compiled  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  A.L.A. 

Editorial  Committee.  6th  ed.  A.L.A.,  1956.  133  p. 
$2.00  (Paper). 

016        BASIC  BOOK  COLLECTION  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
s  Compiled  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  A.L.A. ,  N.C.T.E., 

and  N.E.A.  6th  ed.  A.L.A.,  1957.  186  p.  $2.75 
(Paper) . 

Each  list  serves  as  an  aid  in  book  selection  for  the  small  or  me- 
dium-sized school  and  as  a  check  list  for  the  larger  school. 

016  BASIC  BOOK  COLLECTION  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH 
j  SCHOOLS.    Compiled  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  A.L.A. 

Editorial  Committee.  2nd  ed.  A.L.A.,  1956.  127  p. 
$2.00  (Paper). 

016        CHILDREN'S  CATALOG ;  A  Classified  Catalog  of  3,204 
e-j         Children's  Books  ...  9th  ed.  Wrilson,  H.  W.,  1956.  852 
p.  Service  basis. 

An  indispensable  aid  for  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
libraries  in  selecting,  classifying,  and  cataloging  children's  books. 
Kept  up  to  date  by  annual  cumulative  supplements. 

)16  Heaton,  Margaret  M.  and  Lewis,  Helen  B.  READING 
i-s         LADDERS  FOR  HUMAN  RELATIONS.   Rev.  and  enl. 

ed.   American  Council  on  Educ,  1955.   215  p.  $1.75 

(Paper). 

Annotated  list  of  books  on  topics  related  to  personal  and  social 
problems  of  adolescents  and  adults. 

)16        National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  ADVENTUR- 
e         ING  WITH  BOOKS  ;  a  Reading  List  for  the  Elementary 
Grades.  The  Council,  1956.  146  p.  $  .75  (Paper). 

>16    BOOKS  FOR  YOU ;  A  List  for  Leisure  Reading 

s         for  Use  by  Students  in  Senior  High  Schools.  The  Coun- 
cil, 1956.  152  p.  $  .60  (Paper). 
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016    GOOD  READING.   Prepared  by  the  Commit- 

s         tee  on  College  Reading.    20th  anniversary  ed.  New 
American  Library,  1956.   226  p.   $  .50  (Paper). 

016    YOUR  READING;  A  List  for  Junior  High 

j  Schools.   The  Council,  1954.   126  p.   $  .75  (Paper). 

SUPPLEMENT,  1956.   $  .20  (Paper). 

Annotated  lists  arranged  by  subjects  with  appealing  headings. 
Prepared  for  use  by  teachers  in  stimulating  reading  and  for  use 
by  students  in  choosing  books  they  will  enjoy. 

016        PAPERBOUND  BOOKS  IN  PRINT :  An  Index  to  5,000 
j-s         Inexpensive  Reprints  and  Originals  with  Selective  Sub- 
ject Guide.    Bowker.    Semi-annual.    $2.00  per  single 
copy  or  $3.00  per  year.  (Paper) 

Although  not  all  the  books  are  appropriate  for  schools,  this  is  an 
excellent  aid  in  the  selection  of  inexpensive  copies  of  needed  books. 

016        Roos,  Jean  Carolyn.    PATTERNS  IN  READING;  An 
j-s         Annotated  List  for  Young  People.  A.L.A.,  1954.   138  p. 
$2.00  (Paper). 

Recommended  titles  within  each  interest  grouping  are  arranged 
in  order  of  increasing  difficulty.  Designed  to  encourage  young 
readers  to  broaden  their  interests  and  to  progress  to  more  chal- 
lenging reading. 

016        Rue,  Eloise,  comp.  SUBJECT  INDEX  TO  BOOKS  FOR 
e-j         INTERMEDIATE  GRADES.  2nd  ed.  A.L.A.,  1950.  493 
p.  $6.00. 

This  alphabetic  list  analyzes  by  subject  over  1,800  titles  for  grades 
four  through  six.  It  is  helpful  also  in  finding  material  for  slow 
readers  in  junior  high  school. 

016        STANDARD  CATALOG  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRA- 
j-s         RIES.  7th  ed.  Wilson,  H.  W.,  1957.  948  p.  Service 
basis. 

Indispensable  tool  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  for  teachers 
and  librarians,  as  a  guide  in  book  selection,  in  cataloging  and 
classification,  and  in  reference  work.  Price  includes  annual  sup- 
plements for  5-year  period. 

016        Strang,  Ruth  May  and  others.  GATEWAYS  TO  READ- 
j-s         ABLE  BOOKS :  An  Annotated,  Graded  List  of  Books  in 
Many  Fields  for  Adolescents  Who  Find  Reading  Diffi- 
cult. 3rd  ed.  Wilson,  H.  W.,  1959.  181  p.  $3.00. 

Lists  by  subjects  over  1,100  titles  for  adolescent  students  with 
below-average  reading  ability.  Includes  indexes  by  author,  title, 
and  grade  level. 

016        Walker,  Elinor,  ed.    BOOK  BAIT;  Detailed  Notes  on 
j-s         Adult  Books  Popular  with  Young  People.  A.L.A.,  1957. 
88  p.  $1.25  (Paper). 
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Detailed  analyses  of  adult  and  "teenage"  books,  including  plot, 
suggested  excerpts  for  book  talks,  and  related  titles.  Useful  to 
librarians  and  teachers  in  promoting  reading.  Arranged  alpha- 
betically by  author. 

025.3  Akers,  Susan  Grey.  SIMPLE  LIBRARY  CATALOG- 
e-j-s       ING.  4th  ed.  A.L.A.,  1954.  $5.00. 

A  manual  for  use  by  librarians  and  teacher-librarians  in  cataloging 
books  and  audio-visual  materials. 

025.3  Rue,  Eloise,  comp.  SUBJECT  HEADINGS  FOR  CHIL- 
e  DREN'S  MATERIALS.   A.L.A.,  1952.   149  p.  $4.00. 

These  headings  for  materials  on  the  elementary  level  consider  the 
language  and  approach  of  children  as  well  as  standard  cataloging 
practice. 

025.3  Sears,  Minnie  Earl.  SEARS  LIST  OF  SUBJECT 
e-j-s      HEADINGS.   7th  ed.  by  Bertha  M.  Frick.   Wilson,  H. 

W.,  1954.   589  p.  $4.00. 

These  subject  headings  are  abridged  and  simplified  from  those 
used  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Dewey  classification  numbers, 
from  the  7th  abridged  edition,  are  given  for  each  heading. 

025.4  Dewey,  Melvil.  DEWEY  DECIMAL  CLASSIFICA- 
e-j-s      TION  &  RELATIVE  INDEX.  Abridged  7th  ed.  Forest 

Press,  1953.  315  p.  $5.50. 

The  numbers  in  this  abridged  edition  correspond  with  those  used 
in  the  latest  editions  of  CHILDREN'S  CATALOG  and  STANDARD 
CATALOG  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  and  those  on  the 
Wilson  printed  catalog  cards. 

027.8     Berner,  Elsa.    INTEGRATING  LIBRARY  INSTRUC- 
j-s         TION  WITH  CLASSROOM  TEACHING  AT  PLAIN- 
VIEW  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  A.L.A.,  1958.  110  p. 
$2.75  (Paper). 

A  "report  on  an  effort  ...  to  establish  a  school-wide  program  of 
instruction  in  the  use  of  books  as  an  integral  part  of  the  classwork 
in  various  subject  areas  of  the  school  program."  Preface. 

027.8     Douglas,  Mary  Teresa  (Peacock).  PUPIL  ASSISTANT 
e-j-s      IN  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY.   A.L.A.,  1957.  $1.25 
(Paper). 

Designed  to  help  librarians  and  teacher-librarians  select,  train, 
and  guide  student  library  assistants. 

027.8     Douglas,  Mary  Teresa  (Peacock).  TEACHER-LIBRA- 
e-j-s      RIAN'S  HANDBOOK.  2nd  ed.  A.L.A.,  1949.  166  p. 
$2.75. 

Practical  suggestions  about  the  organization,  operation  and  pro- 
motion of  the  school  library. 

027.8     Gardiner,  Jewel.  ADMINISTERING  LIBRARY  SERV- 
e-j         ICE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.   2nd  ed. 
A.L.A.,  1954.  160  p.  $2.25. 
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Suggestions  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  elementary 
school  library,  including  personnel,  selection  and  organization  of 
materials,  reading  guidance,  publicity,  and  related  topics. 

027.8  Rossoff,  Martin.  LIBRARY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
j-s         TEACHING.   Wilson,  H.  W.,  1955.   124  p.  $2.00. 

Shows  how  the  school  library  can  be  used  as  a  laboratory  work- 
shop and  a  reading  and  guidance  center.  Particularly  helpful  to 
classroom  teachers. 

028  Boyd,  Jessie  Edna  and  others.  BOOKS,  LIBRARIES 
j-s         AND  YOU ;  A  Handbook  on  the  Use  of  Reference  Books 

and  the  Reference  Resources  of  the  Library.  Scribner, 

1949.    143  p.  $2.40. 

A  helpful  tool  for  use  in  teaching  library  skills  and  guiding  high 
school  students  to  more  effective  use  of  books  and  libraries.  Many 
illustrations. 

028  Cleary,  Florence  Damon.  BLUEPRINTS  FOR  BETTER 
e-j-s      READING.   Wilson,  H.  W.,  1957.  216  p.  $3.00. 

Suggestions  for  teachers  and  librarians  on  ways  of  helping  stu- 
dents to  improve  their  reading  interests  and  abilities. 

028        Cook,  Margaret  Gerry.  NEW  LIBRARY  KEY.  Wilson, 
s  H.  W.,  1956.  136  p.  $1.00  (Paper). 

An  introduction  to  card  catalog,  periodicals,  periodical  indexes, 
general  indexes,  bibliographies,  reference  books,  and  non-book 
materials.    Primarily  for  teachers  and  college  students. 

028        Mott,  Carolyn    and  Baisden,  Leo  B.  CHILDREN'S 
e         BOOK  ON  HOW  TO  USE  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES. 
Rev.  ed.  Scribner,  1955.  207  p.  $2.44. 

Simple  guide  for  elementary  pupils  on  skills  for  using  books  and 
library  tools.    Profusely  illustrated  with  sketches. 

028  Rossoff,  Martin.  USING  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LI- 
j-s         BRARY.  Wilson,  H.  W.,  1952.  75  p.  $  .70  (Paper). 

Introduces  the  school  library  through  topics  from  various  areas 
of  the  curriculum.    Uses  students'  point  of  view. 

028.5  Arbuthnot,  May  Hill.  CHILDREN  AND  BOOKS.  Scott, 
e-j         1947.   626  p.   $5.00.  (Texted.) 

Historical  background  and  evaluation  of  children's  books,  with 
suggestions  for  reading  guidance. 

031        BRITANNICA  JUNIOR;  The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Ency- 
e-j         clopedia.   Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.  15  v.  $124.00. 
$124.00. 

One  of  the  standard  encyclopedias  for  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  use. 

031        COLLIER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Collier.  20  v.  $229.00. 

J"s  One  of  the  standard  encyclopedias  for  high  school  use. 
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031        COLUMBIA  ENCYCLOPEDIA;  With  Supplement  of 
j-s         Illustrations  and  a  Record  of  Events,  1950-56.  2nd  ed. 
Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1950.    2203  p.  $35.00. 

A  comprehensive,  reliable  one-volume  reference  book  arranged 
alphabetically  and  containing  brief  information  on  some  52,000 
topics. 

031  COMPTON'S  PICTURED  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Comp- 
e-j-s      ton.   15  v.  $104.50. 

One  of  the  standard  encyclopedias  for  elementary,  junior  high,  and 
senior  high  school  use. 

031  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA.  Americana.  30  v. 
j-s  $299.50. 

One  of  the  standard  encyclopedias  for  high  school  use. 

031        Kane,  Joseph  Nathan.   FAMOUS  FIRST  FACTS;  A 
e-j-s       Record  of  First  Happenings,  Discoveries  and  Inventions 
in  the  United  States.  Wilson,  H.  W.,  1950.  888  p.  $7.00. 

Arranged  alphabetically  by  subject,  with  four  indexes:  by  years, 
by  days  of  the  month,  by  personal  names,  and  by  geographical 
names. 

031        LINCOLN  LIBRARY  OF  ESSENTIAL  INFORMA- 
e-j-s       TION.  23rd  ed.  Frontier  Press,  1957.  2175  p.  $22.00 
(1  v.  ed.)  ;  $37.00  (2  v.  ed.). 

A  reliable  handbook  with  information  grouped  by  subject  fields. 
Specific  references  found  through  use  of  index. 

031        NEW  CENTURY  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  NAMES.  Ed.  by 
s  Clarence  L.  Barnhart.  Appleton,  1954.  3  v.  $39.50. 

100,000  names  of  events,  persons  (first  and  last  names),  places, 
titles,  etc.,  in  geography,  history,  literature,  art,  and  science. 
Includes  20,000  cross  references. 

031  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Field  Enterprises, 
e-j-s       19  v.  $109.00. 

One  of  the  standard  encyclopedias  for  elementary,  junior  high,  and 
senior  high  school  use. 

032  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA.  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
s          tannica.   24  v.  $298.00. 

One  of  the  standard  encyclopedias  for  high  school  use. 

050  ABRIDGED  READERS'  GUIDE  TO  PERIODICAL 
j-s         LITERATURE.   Wilson,  H.  W.   Service  basis. 

An  author  and  subject  index  to  articles  in  approximately  30  maga- 
zines. Monthly  (except  June-August)  with  frequent  cumulations. 
Large  senior  high  schools  may  need  the  fuller  READERS'  GUIDE 
TO  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE,  which  indexes  about  114  maga- 
zines and  is  issued  semi-monthly  with  frequent  cumulations. 
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050  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  CUMULA- 
e-j-s      TIVE  INDEX.  Nat.  Geographic  Soc.  Vol  I,  1899-1946. 

$5.50.  Vol  II,  1947-1956  (2nd  ed.)  $5.50.  (Both  vols. 

together,  $10.00.)  Supplement,  1957.  $1.00. 

Cumulative  index  to  articles  appearing  in  the  NATIONAL  GEO- 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 


200  RELIGION 


208  Gaer,  Joseph.  WISDOM  OF  THE  LIVING  RELI- 
j-s         GIONS.  Dodd,  1956.  338  p.  $3.95. 

Sayings  from  the  ten  major  faiths,  with  statements  concerning  the 
basic  principles  of  each  religion. 

208        Smith,  Ruth,  ed.   TREE  OF  LIFE ;  Selections  from  the 
s  Literature  of  the  World's  Religions.  Viking,  1942.  496 

p.  $5.00. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  all  religious  faiths,  including 
legends  and  chants  of  the  American  Indians. 


220.2      Cruden,  Alexander.  CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO 
e-j-s      THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT.   Revell,  n.d. 
$5.95. 

Index  to  the  King  James  version. 


220.3      HARPER'S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY.   3rd  ed.  Harper, 
s  1952.  851  p.  $7.95. 

A  one-volume  work  in  alphabetical  arrangement  illustrated  with 
black-and-white  photographs,  line  drawings,  and  maps  in  color. 

220.5  Bible.  HOLY  BIBLE ;  Containing  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
e-j-s       taments  .  .  .  Authorized  King  James  Version.  Oxford. 

$2.75.     (Prices  vary  with  size  of  type  and  style  of 

binding.) 

220.5      Bible.  HOLY  BIBLE.   Revised  Standard  Version;  Con- 
e-j-s       taining  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Nelson,  1953. 
$6.00. 


220.5  Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert,  ed.  HOME  BOOK  OF  BIBLE 
e-j-s      QUOTATIONS.   Harper,  1949.   645  p.  $7.95. 

Comprehensive  collection  arranged  by  subject.  Index  useful  as  a 
concordance. 


220.9  Terrien,  Samuel  Lucien.  LANDS  OF  THE  BIBLE, 
e-j         Simon  &  Schuster,  1957.    97  p.    $3.95  (Boards).  (A 

Golden  Historical  Atlas). 

A  big  book  with  simple  text  illustrated  with  many  colored  relief 
maps,  paintings,  and  photographs. 
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220.9      Wright,  G.  Ernest  and  Filson,  Floyd  Vivian,  eds. 
j-s         WESTMINSTER  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  TO  THE  BI- 
BLE. Rev.  ed.  Westminster,  1956.  $7.50. 

Covers  archaeology,  geography,  history,  and  philology.  Includes 
recent  discoveries.   Illustrated  with  accurate  maps. 

221.9  Heaton,  Eric  William.  EVERYDAY  LIFE  IN  OLD 
e-j-s      TESTAMENT  TIMES.   Scribner,  1956.   240  p.  $3.95. 

Account  of  domestic,  agricultural,  industrial,  military,  civil,  pro- 
fessional and  religious  life  in  Palestine,  1250-586  B.C. 


225.9  Bouquet,  Alan  Coates.  EVERYDAY  LIFE  IN  NEW 
e-j-s      TESTAMENT  TIMES.   Scribner,  1954.   235  p.  $3.50. 

This  vivid  picture  of  all  aspects  of  society  recreates  life  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

290        Forman,  Henry  James  and  Gammon,  Roland.  TRUTH 
j-s         IS  ONE ;  The  Story  of  the  World's  Great  Living  Re- 
ligions in  Pictures  and  Text.    Harper,  1954.    224  p. 
$5.00. 

A  concise,  well  illustrated  story  of  Buddhism,  Christianity,  Con- 
fucianism, Hinduism,  Jainism,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  Shinto, 
Sikhs,  Taoism,  and  Zoroastrianism. 

290        Landis,  Benson  Young.  WORLD  RELIGIONS ;  A  Brief 
j-s         Guide  to  the  Principal  Beliefs  and  Teachings  of  the  Re- 
ligions of  the  World  and  to  the  Statistics  of  Organized 
Religion.   Dutton,  1957.   158  p.  $2.95. 

An  alphabetical  arrangement,  with  cross  references. 


290  Life  (Periodical).  WORLD'S  GREAT  RELIGIONS, 
j-s         Time,  Inc.,  1957.   310  p.  $13.50. 

Large  pictorial  survey  adapted  from  articles  in  the  magazine 
during  1955. 

290  Year  (Periodical).  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  RE- 
e-j-s       LIGIONS.    Simon  &  Schuster,  1952.   192  p.  $7.95. 

Black-and-white  pictures  representing  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, the  growth  and  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  development 
of  numerous  denominations. 

291  Bulfinch,  Thomas.  BULFINCH'S  MYTHOLOGY.  Crow- 
e-j-s      ell,  1947.   957  p.  $3.50. 

Greek  and  Roman  myths  together  with  tales  of  chivalry. 


291        Gayley,  Charles  Mills.    CLASSIC  MYTHS  IN  ENG- 
|  j-s         LISH  LITERATURE  AND  IN  ART.  New  ed.  rev.  and 
enl.   Ginn,  1911.   597  p.  $4.50. 

Useful  for  an  appreciation  of  allusions  to  Greek,  Roman,  and  Norse 
myths  and  hero  stories,  and  of  representations  in  art. 
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292        Sabin,  Frances  Ellis.     CLASSICAL  MYTHS  THAT 
j-s         LIVE  TODAY.   Rev.  and  enl.  ed.    Silver,  1940.    348  p. 
$3.32. 

Excellent  for  students  of  English,  ancient  history  and  Latin  in 
understanding  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  on 
art,  language,  and  literature. 


300    SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


303        ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.  Se- 
s  lections  .  .  .  Macmillan,  1937.  242  p.  $7.25. 

An  abridged  edition  including  such  subjects  as  anthropology,  art, 
Christianity,  communism,  democracy,  economics,  labor,  literature, 
philosophy,  socialism,  and  technology. 

310.58    STATESMAN'S  YEARBOOK.    Macmillan.  Annual, 
s  $8.00. 

Descriptive  and  statistical  information  about  all  countries,  cover- 
ing such  phases  of  life  as  religion,  industry,  and  education  as  well 
as  politics  and  government. 


317.3  INFORMATION  PLEASE  ALMANAC.  Macmillan. 
j-s         Annual.   $2.50;  $1.25  (Paper). 

An  annual  compilation  of  facts  and  a  yearbook  of  events  and  de- 
velopments in  various  fields.  New  features  in  the  1958  ed.  include 
a  75-page  guide  for  newspapers  readers,  latest  facts  about  satellites, 
and  the  meaning  of  family  names. 


317.3      United  States.    Bureau  of  the  Census.  HISTORICAL 
s  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1789-1945. 

U.  S.  Govt.  Ptg.  Off.,  1949.  363  p.  $2.50. 

A  supplement  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
showing  the  progress  in  agriculture,  housing,  labor,  population, 
prices,  wealth,  etc.,  from  1789  to  1945. 


317.3      United  States.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  STATISTICAL 
j-s         ABSTRACT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Supt.  of  Doc. 
Annual.  $3.75. 

Statistics  of  agriculture,  population,  manufacture,  mining,  com- 
merce, finance,  climate,  etc."  S. 


317.3  WORLD  ALMANAC  AND  BOOK  OF  FACTS.  World- 
e-j-s       Telegram.    Annual.    $2.00;  $1.25  (Paper). 

A  useful  annual  source  for  statistics  and  general  information. 
Index  at  front  of  book.  Since  all  subjects  are  not  repeated  each 
year,  it  is  wise  to  keep  older  volumes. 


318  SOUTH  AMERICAN  HANDBOOK.  Trade  &  Travel, 
j-s         Annual.  $2.50. 


"A  year  book  and  guide  to  the  countries  and  resources  of  South 
and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba."  Subtitle. 
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320        Magruder,   Frank   Abbott.     NATIONAL  GOVERN- 
s  MENTS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  Rev. 

ed.   Allyn,  1952.   664  p.  $4.20. 

A  text,  revised  frequently. 


320.973  Rienow,  Robert.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  IN  TO- 
l-s         DAY'S  WORLD.   Heath,  1956.   751  p.  $4.20. 

"A  comprehensive,  well-organized  textbook  on  American  govern- 
ment for  senior  high  schools.  Gives  history,  organization,  and 
function  of  American  Government  at  national,  state,  and  local 
levels.   Good  index."  H. 


320.973  Smith,  Edward  Conrad  and  Zurcher,  Arnold  John,  eds. 
s  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  POLITICS.  Barnes  & 

Noble,  1955.   437  p.   $4.00 ;  $1.75  (Paper) . 

Brief  definitions  of  terms,  including  nicknames,  slogans,  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 


325.2  Hughes,  Langston.  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
j-s         NEGRO  IN  AMERICA.    Crown,  1956.    316  p.  $5.95. 

A  survey  of  the  struggles  of  the  Negro  in  America  and  of  his 
contributions  to  American  culture,  illustrated  with  1,000  photo- 
graphs, paintings  and  cartoons. 


325.2      Woodson,  Carter  Godwin.  NEGRO  IN  OUR  HISTORY, 
s  9th  ed.   Associated  Pub.,  1947.   691  p. 

"A  comprehensive  textbook  for  high  schools  and  colleges  giving  the 
leading  facts  of  Negro  achievements  and  the  influence  of  the  race 
on  the  world."    8.  (1947) 


325.73  Tyler,  Poyntz,  ed.  IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  UNIT- 
j-s         ED  STATES.    Wilson,  H.  W.,  1956.    201  p.  $2.00. 

{Reference  Shelf) 

Presents  historical  background  and  divergent  viewpoints. 

527  POLITICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  WORLD.  Edited 
s         by  Walter  H.  Mallory.    Harper.   Annual.  $3.95. 

Includes  chief  officials,  government  structures,  political  parties, 
and  recent  developments. 

528.1      Robert,  Henry  Martyn.    ROBERT'S  RULES  OF  OR- 
-s         DER.   Rev.  ed.    Scott,  1956.   326  p.  $2.55. 
A  well  known  manual  of  parliamentary  practice. 

(28.1      Sturgis,  Alice  Fleenor.    STURGIS  STANDARD  CODE 
[b         OF    PARLIAMENTARY    PROCEDURE.  McGraw, 
1950.   268  p.  $3.50. 

A  handbook  emphasizing  reasons  for  various  procedures. 

28.1  Wines,  Emma  Mae  and  Card,  Marjory  W.  COME  TO 
-j-s       ORDER;  Essentials  of  Parliamentary  Practice  and 
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Group  Discussion.    Enl.  ed.    Odyssey,  1941.    122  p. 
$1.20. 

A  brief,  simplified  guide,  with  charts,  diagrams,  and  models. 

328.73    Coy,  Harold.  FIRST  BOOK  OF  CONGRESS.  Watts, 
e         F.,  1956.   59  p.  $1.95. 

"An  efficient  easily  understood  introduction  to  Congress — struc- 
ture, how  elected,  duties,  procedures,  traditions,  and  relationship 
to  other  parts  of  the  government  and  to  the  nation."  B. 

328.73    United  States.  Congress.  OFFICIAL  CONGRESSION- 
s         AL  DIRECTORY.  U.  S.  Govt.  Ptg.  Off.  $2.00. 

New  edition  for  each  session  of  Congress.   Can  usually  be  obtained 
free  from  congressman. 

330.3  Sloan,  Harold  S.  and  Zurcher,  Arnold  John.  DICTION- 
s         ARY  OF  ECONOMICS.  3rd  ed.  Barnes  &  Noble,  1953. 

356  p.  $3.25. 

Concise  definitions  of  terms. 

333  Zimmermann,  Erich  Walter.  WORLD  RESOURCES 
j-s         AND  INDUSTRIES;  A  Functional  Appraisal  of  the 

Availability  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Materials. 

Rev.  ed.  Harper,  1951.  832  p.  $7.50. 

Contains  reference  data  on  such  topics  as  chemical  industry,  coal, 
metals,  cotton,  electricity,  fibers,  food  supply,  natural  gas,  grain, 
mines  and  minerals,  petroleum,  sugar,  synthetic  products,  trees, 
and  water  power. 

333.7      Kreps,  Juanita  Morris,  ed.     OUR  NATURAL  RE- 
s         SOURCES;  Their  Development  and  Use.    Wilson,  H. 
W.,  1955.   189  p.  $2.00.    {Reference  Shelf) 
Discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  private  vs.  public  ownership. 

335.4  Cronyn,  George  William.  PRIMER  ON  COMMUNISM, 
j-s         Dutton,  1957.   190  p.  $2.50. 

200  questions  and  answers  concerning  nature  of  communism, 
system  of  government,  labor,  ownership  of  land  and  property, 
courts  and  justice,  religion,  education,  production  of  food  and 
goods,  family  life,  trade,  and  ways  to  combat  communism.  Index. 

335.4      Ketchum,  Richard  M.,  ed.    WHAT  IS  COMMUNISM? 
j-s         Dutton,  1955.   191  p.  $2.95. 

Discusses  principles  of  communism,  its  history  and  practice  in 
Russia,  its  expansion,  the  "iron  curtain",  its  victims  and  enemies. 
Questions  and  answers  cover  goals  and  failures.   No  index  but  full  | 
table  of  contents.  Glossary. 

338.9  McClellan,  Grant  Samuel,  ed.  U.  S.  FOREIGN  AID. 
j-s         Wilson,  H.  W.,  1957.  216  p.  $2.00.    (Reference  Shelf). 

Thirty-nine  articles  grouped  by  objectives,  types,  problems,  and 
recipients  of  U.  S.  foreign  aid. 
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341.13  Gait,  Thomas  Franklin.  HOW  THE  UNITED  NA- 
e-j-s       TIONS  WORKS.  Rev.  ed.  Crowell,  1955.  247  p.  $3.00. 

Presents  the  origin,  structure,  and  functions  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  as  its  documents. 


341.13    United  Nations.  Secretariat.  EVERYMAN'S  UNITED 
j-s         NATIONS.    Columbia  Univ.  Press.    Annual.  $1.50 
(Paper). 

Discusses  the  history,  members,  organization,  work,  and  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  Although  there  is  no  index, 
information  can  be  located  through  the  table  of  contents. 


Macdonald,  Austin  Faulks.  AMERICAN  CITY  GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  ADMINISTRATION.  6th  ed.  Crow- 
ell, 1956.   656  p.  $6.50. 

"A  textbook  on  city  government,  with  emphasis  on  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative aspects,  but  including  such  problems  as  housing  and 
welfare."  H. 


353  Elting,  Mary.  WE  ARE  THE  GOVERNMENT.  Double- 
e-j         day,  1945.   90  p.  $2.75. 

A  graphic  explanation  of  the  workings  of  our  government,  illus- 
trated with  charts,  drawings,  and  pictures. 


353  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION 
j-s         MANUAL.  U.  S.  Govt.  Ptg.  Off.  $1.00. 

A  handbook  on  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  departments 
and  agencies.    Revised  frequently. 


353.9      Macdonald,  Austin  Faulks.  AMERICAN  STATE  GOV- 
j-s         ERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION.  5th  ed.  Crow- 
ell, 1955.  672  p.  $6.50. 

"A  comprehensive  study  of  the  place  of  state  governments  in  the 
federal  union,  with  emphasis  on  administrative  functions.  Val- 
uable for  reference  use."  H. 


364.3     McClellan,  Grant  Samuel.  JUVENILE  DELINQUEN- 
s         CY.  Wilson,  H.  W.,  1956.  183  p.  $2.00.  (Reference 
Shelf) 

I Indicates  the  complexity  and  extent  of  the  problem. 
369.43    Boy  Scouts  of  America.    HANDBOOK  FOR  BOYS, 
je-j         Boy  Scouts  of  Am.  Frequently  revised.  $  .65  (Paper). 

"Ideals  and  programs  of  the  organization.  Much  miscellaneous 
information  on  many  subjects  sometimes  useful  for  reference."  J. 

369.43  Grant,  Bruce.  BOY  SCOUT  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Rand 
e-j         McNally,  1952.  160  p.  $2.95. 


Alphabetical  arrangement  of  450  items  of  scouting  lore,  with  black- 
and-white  illustrations. 
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369.46    Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America.  GIRL 
e-j         SCOUT  HANDBOOK;  Intermediate  Program.  Girl 
Scouts.   Frequently  rev.   $1.00  (Paper). 

Discusses  Girl  Scout  ideals  and  requirements.  Contains  useful 
information  on  many  fields  of  interest  for  young  people. 

370.78  FREE  AND  INEXPENSIVE  LEARNING  MATE- 
e-j-s      RIALS.  8th  ed.  Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Services, 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1957.    264  p. 

$1.00  (Paper). 

"More  than  4,000  entries,  few  of  which  cost  more  than  fifty  cents. 
Each  entry  carefully  examined  for  accuracy  of  content,  timeliness 
of  subject  matter,  and  clarity  of  format."    J.    Revised  frequently. 

371.3  EDUCATIONAL  FILM  GUIDE,  1954-1958.  Wilson, 
e-j-s       H.  W.,  1958.   448  p. 

A  comprehensive  list  of  16  mm.  films.  "This  volume  ...  is  a  re- 
vised cumulation  of  all  the  annual  supplements  published  since  the 
11th  Edition,  1953."  Preface. 

371.3  EDUCATORS'  GUIDE  TO  FREE  FILMS.  Educators' 
e-j-s      Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wis.    Annual.  $7.00. 

This  list  of  sponsored  films  available  to  schools  free  or  for  postage 
is  well  annotated.    It  is  indexed  by  title  and  by  subject. 

371.3      FILMSTRIP  GUIDE.   3rd  ed.   Wilson,  H.  W.,  1954. 
e-j-s       $5.00.  ANNUAL  SUPPLEMENT.  $5.00.  (Ordered  to- 
gether, $8.50.) 

Filmstrips  on  all  subjects,  available  for  purchase,  rental,  free  or  i 
free-loan,  except  those  intended  for  professional  medical  use.  Part 
1,  alphabetic  by  title  and  subject.    Part  2,  classified  and  annotated. 

371.3      Tooze,  Ruth  and  Krone,  Beatrice  Perham.  LITERA- 
e-j-s      TURE  AND  MUSIC  AS  RESOURCES  FOR  SOCIAL 
STUDIES.  Prentice-Hall,  1955.  457  p.  $5.75. 

Bibliographical  material  on  books,  recordings,  and  songs  to  be 
correlated  with  teaching  of  social  studies. 

371.42    Cunningham,   Ed.   and  Reed,   Leonard.  CUNNING- 
j-s         HAM  AND  REED'S  GUIDE  TO  EARNING  A  LIVING. 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1955.  116  p.  $3.95. 

"Survey  of  119  careers,  including  training,  skills  needed,  descrip- 
tion of  work,  salary  range,  advantages  and  disadvantages,  reading 
lists,  and  places  to  write  for  further  information."  H. 


371.42    Forrester,    Gertrude.     OCCUPATIONAL  LITERA- 
j-s         TURE ;  An  Annotated  Bibliography.    Rev.  ed.  Wilson. 
H.  W.,  1958.  603  p.  $6.00. 

Includes  over  3,000  selected  references  to  books,  pamphlets,  charts 
posters,  etc. 
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Lovejoy,  Clarence  Earle.  LOVE  JOY'S  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL  GUIDE ;  A  Handbook  of  Job  Training  Oppor- 
tunities. Simon  &  Schuster,  1955.  216  p.  $3.95. 

Covers  more  than  800  trades.  Information  on  G.  I.  training  privi- 
leges, on-the-job  training,  opportunities  for  the  handicapped,  and 
home  study  courses. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  Career  Informa- 
tion Service.  GUIDE  TO  CAREER  INFORMATION; 
A  Bibliography  of  Recent  Occupational  Literature. 
Harper,  1957.  203  p. 

Occupations  grouped  under  52  headings,  with  index  and  cross  ref- 
erences.   Single  copies  free  from  N.  Y.  Life  to  school  personnel. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK;  Employment  In- 
formation on  Major  Occupations  for  Use  in  Guidance. 
Bulletin  No.  1215.  U.  S.  Govt.  Ptg.  Off.,  1957.  $4.00. 

Requirements,  opportunities,  and  other  data  grouped  under  pro- 
fessional, clerical,  skilled,  and  major  industrial  occupations,  with 
two  indexes. 

American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS;  A  Book  of  Sports,  Athletics, 
and  Recreational  Activities  for  Teen-Age  Boys  and  Girls. 
The  Association,  1955.  404  p.  $3.00. 

"Covers  history,  rules,  skills  and  strategy,  equipment,  safety,  and 
sportsmanship  for  20  sports  .  .  ."  B. 

Thompson,  Nellie  Zetta.  YOUR  SCHOOL  CLUBS;  A 
Complete  Guide  to  500  Activities  for  Group  Leaders  and 
Members.  Dutton,  1953.  317  p.  $3.50. 

A  handbook  for  teachers,  with  helps  on  the  administration  of 
extracurricular  activities  interesting  to  adolescents. 

178.73    ABOUT  GOING  TO  COLLEGE.  Publication  No.  314. 
s         Raleigh,  N.  C. :  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  1957. 
Ill  p.   Free  (Paper). 

Brief  descriptions  of  curriculum,  admission  requirements,  costs, 
housing,  and  scholarships  at  each  college  in  North  Carolina. 

>78.73  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES.  7th 
s  ed.  Ed.  by  Mary  Irwin.  Am.  Council  on  Educ,  1956. 

1201  p.  $12.00. 

Directory  of  U.  S.  Colleges  and  universities  giving  varied  and  use- 
ful information  about  each. 

S78.73  Fine,  Benjamin.  FINE'S  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 
COUNSELOR  AND  GUIDE.  2nd  ed.  Prentice-Hall, 
1955.  413  p.  $4.95;  $2.50  (Paper). 

"Gives  advice  on  selecting  a  college,  gaining  admission,  scholar- 
ships and  loans,  working  in  school,  directory  of  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  .  .  ."  H. 
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378.73    Lovejoy,    Clarence   Earle.    LOVEJOY'S  COLLEGE 
s         GUIDE.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1956.  246  p.  $3.95;  $1.95 
(Paper). 

"A  complete  reference  book  to  2,049  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  use  by  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  guidance  coun- 
selors."  — Subtitle.    Frequently  revised. 

378.73    SCHOLARSHIPS,  LOAN  FUNDS,  AND  WORK  OP- 
s         PORTUNITIES  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGES. 
Publication  No.  308.  Raleigh,  N.  C. :  State  Supt.  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  1956.   103  p.   Free  (Paper). 

A  survey  of  financial  help  available  to  college  students  in  North 
Carolina. 

383        United  States.  Post  Office  Department.  DIRECTORY 
s         OF  POST  OFFICES.   Supt.  of  Doc.  Annual.  $8.00  in- 
cluding basic  book  and  binder,  with  changes  for  1  yr. ; 
$5.00  without  binder. 

Directory  of  International  Mail  is  a  companion  volume. 

383.2     Scott  Publications,  Inc.   SCOTT'S  STANDARD  POST- 
e-j-s      AGE  STAMP  CATALOGUE.  2  v.  in  1.   The  Company. 
Annual.  $8.00. 

"An  annual  publication  giving  date  of  issue,  color,  shape  and  value 
of  all  stamps  ever  issued  by  any  government."  8. 

383.2     Sutton,  R.  J.,  comp.    STAMP  COLLECTOR'S  ENCY- 
j-s         CLOPEDIA.  4th  ed.  Philosophical  Lib.,  1955.  350  p. 
$6.00. 

Alphabetical  arrangement  of  interpretations  of  phraseology, 
gazeteer  of  stamp-issuing  countries,  translations  of  foreign  in- 
scriptions. 

385        Throm,  Edward  Louis,  ed.    POPULAR  MECHANICS' 
e-j-s      PICTURE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  TRANSPORTA- 
TION. Simon  &  Schuster,  1952.  312  p.  $5.00. 

"A  picture  reference  book  of  transportation  in  the  United  States 
from  canoes  to  jets."  H. 

389        Bendick,  Jeanne.    HOW  MUCH  AND  HOW  MANY; 
e-j         The  Story  of  Weights  and  Measures.    McGraw,  1947. 
188  p.  $2.75. 

Valuable  for  reference,  with  tables  of  measurements. 

391  Leeming,  Joseph.  COSTUME  BOOK  FOR  PARTIES 
e-j         AND  PLAYS.   Lippincott,  1938.  123  p.  $3.00. 

Descriptions  and  black-and-white  illustrations  of  folk,  fanciful, 
and  historical  costumes  of  many  nations,  with  practical  directions 
for  making  them. 

391.09    Bradley,  Carolyn  Gertrude.  WESTERN  WORLD  COS- 
j-s         TUME;  An  Outline  History.    School  ed.  Appleton, 
1954.   451  p.  $4.50. 
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Each  historic  period  is  subdivided  by  topics  such  as  garment, 
hair,  headdress,  footwear,  accessories,  jewelry,  typical  colors  of 
materials,  and  make-up.  The  outline  form  facilitates  reference. 
Illustrated  with  many  drawings. 

391.09    Gorsline,  Douglas  Warren.  WHAT  PEOPLE  WORE; 
e-j-s      A  Visual  History  of  Dress  from  Ancient  Times  to  Twen- 
tieth Century  America.   Viking,  1952.  266  p.  $8.75. 

A  large  book  with  color  plates  and  line  sketches  in  great  detail 
and  the  briefest  text,  picturing  costumes  up  to  1925. 

391.09  Hansen,  Henny  Harald.  COSTUMES  AND  STYLES, 
j-s         Dutton,  1956.  160  p.  $6.95. 

685  examples,  in  color,  of  historic  costume  from  early  Egypt  to  the 
present.    Originally  published  in  Denmark. 

391.09  Lester,  Katherine  Morris.  HISTORIC  COSTUME;  a 
j-s         Resume  of  the  Characteristic  Types  of  Costume  from  the 

Most  Remote  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  4th  enl.  ed. 

Bennett,  1956.   269  p.  $4.50. 

A  survey,  with  black-and-white  illustrations,  of  costumes  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  period  to  1956. 

394  Meyer,  Robert  Eugene.  FESTIVALS  U.S.A.  Washburn, 
e-j-s      1950.   438  p.  $4.75. 

Includes  more  than  1,200  annual  celebrations  and  events  from  his- 
torical pageants  to  baby  shows,  arranged  by  state. 

394        Walsh,  William  Shepard,  comp.    CURIOSITIES  OF 
s         POPULAR  CUSTOMS  AND  OF  RITES,  CEREMON- 
IES, OBSERVANCES,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  AN- 
TIQUITIES.  Lippincott,  1925.   1018  p.  $7.50. 

"A  reference  book  which  gives  origins  of  holidays,  rites,  cere- 
monies and  observances,  particularly  those  relating  to  religion."  S. 

I  394.2     Douglas,  George  William.    AMERICAN  BOOK  OF 
e-j-s      DAYS  .  .  .    2nd  rev.  ed.  by  Helen  Douglas  Compton. 
Wilson,  H.  W.,  1948.   697  p.  $6.00. 

Gives  information  about  the  origin  and  observance  of  holidays, 
festivals  and  notable  anniversaries,  arranged  month-by-month  and 
day-by-day. 

394.2     Hazeltine,  Mary  Emogene.    ANNIVERSARIES  AND 
e-j-s      HOLIDAYS ;  A  Calendar  of  Days  and  How  To  Observe 
Them.   2nd  ed.   A.L.A.,  1944.  316  p.  $6.00. 

A  day-by-day  listing  of  important  birthdays,  events,  and  holidays 
followed  by  bibliographies  on  holidays  and  persons.   Well  indexed. 

1 394.2  Schauff ler,  Robert  Haven,  ed.  DAYS  WE  CELEBRATE, 
e-j         Dodd,  1946-1948.   4  v.   $3.50  per  v. 

Includes  selections  of  prose  and  poetry  for  many  holidays. 
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394.2  Sechrist,  Elizabeth  Hough,  comp.  CHRISTMAS  EV- 
e-j-s       ERYWHERE ;  A  Book  of  Christmas  Customs  of  Many 

Lands.  Rev.  and  enl.  ed.  Macrae  Smith  Co.,  1936.  176 

p.  $2.95. 

Describes  Christmas  customs  of  different  groups  and  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  well  as  those  of  the  territories  and 
of  foreign  countries. 

394.2      Sechrist,  Elizabeth  Hough.  RED  LETTER  DAYS;  A 
e-j-s       Book  of  Holiday  Customs.  Macrae  Smith  Co.,  1940.  252 
p.  $2.95. 

Presents  the  historical  significance  of  the  holidays  and  the  ways 
of  celebrating  them  throughout  the  world. 

395  Post,  Emily.  ETIQUETTE  ;  The  Blue  Book  of  Social  1 
j-s         Usage.   9th  ed.   Funk,  1955.   671  p.  $5.50. 

"Comprehensive,  authoritative  guide  covering  principles  of  good ! 
taste  as  well  as  details  of  etiquette."  S. 

395        Vanderbilt,  Amy.     EVERYDAY  ETIQUETTE;  An- 
j-s         swers  to  Today's  Etiquette  Questions.  Hanover  House, 
1956.   255  p.  $2.50. 

Information  presented  in  concise  question  and  answer  form.  Re- 
flects the  informal  manner  of  living.  Indexed. 

398        Botkin,  Benjamin  Albert,  ed.   TREASURY  OF  AMER- 
j-s         ICAN  FOLKLORE ;  Stories,  Ballads,  and  Traditions  of 
the  People.   Crown,  1944.  932  p.  $5.00. 

An  excellent  source  book  of  tall  tales  about  real  and  legendary 
characters  of  America,  folk  songs,  Negro  songs,  and  singing  games. 
Supplies  words  and  music  for  songs. 

398  Hughes,  Langston  and  Bontemps,  Arna,  ed.  BOOK  OF 
j-s         NEGRO  FOLKLORE.   Dodd,  1958.   624  p.  $6.50. 

Representative  selections  from  the  folklore  of  the  Negro  in  the 
United  States,  ranging  from  ante-bellum  days  to  the  present. 

398        Mother  Goose.    MARGUERITE  DE  ANGELFS  BOOK 
e         OF  NURSERY  AND  MOTHER  GOOSE  RHYMES. 
Doubleday,  1954.   192  p.  $5.00. 

A  collection  of  376  rhymes  with  appealing  full-color  illustrations 

398  Opie,  Iona  A.  and  Peter,  eds.   OXFORD  DICTIONARY  J 
e  OF  NURSERY  RHYMES.  Oxford,  1951.  467  p.  $8.50. 

"Comprehensive  collection  .  .  .  giving  .  .  .  the  earliest  recording 
the  origin,  changes  in  wording,  and  related  versions  .  .  ."  B. 

399  Tunis,  Edwin.  WEAPONS ;  A  Pictorial  History.  Work 
e-j-s       Pub.,  1954.   152  p.  $4.95. 

Offensive  weapons  through  the  ages,  with  explanation  of  theii 
mechanism.    May  be  used  for  reference  or  browsing. 
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400  LINGUISTICS 

421        Bender,  James  F.,  comp.   NBC  HANDBOOK  OF  PRO- 
j-s         NUNCIATION.    2nd  ed.  with  supplement.  Crowell, 
1955.   381  p.  $4.50. 

"Contains  .  .  .  hard-to-pronounce  words  including  names  of  people 
and  places,  and  everyday  words  often  mispronounced."  Publisher. 

421        Schwartz,  Robert  J.,  comp.  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY 
s  OF  ABBREVIATIONS.    Crowell,  1955.   211  p.  $3.95. 

Covers  all  fields.    Small  print  on  a  3-column  page. 
Unabridged  Dictionaries 

423  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  NEW  STANDARD  DICTION- 
e-j-s      ARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  .  .  .  Funk, 

1952.  2814  p.  $35.00. 

423        Webster,  Noah.  WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
e-j-s      DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  2nd 
ed.  Unabridged,  with  Reference  History  .  .  .  Merriam, 

1953.  3214,  146,  105  p.  $35.00. 

Abridged  Dictionaries 

423        AMERICAN  COLLEGE  DICTIONARY;  ed.  by  Clar- 
e-j-s       ence  L.  Barnhart.    Random  House,  1956.    1432  p. 
$5.00 ;  with  thumb  index,  $6.00. 

423  CONCISE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY  OF  CURRENT 
e-j-s       ENGLISH;  adapted  by  H.  W.  Fowler  and  F.  G.  Fowler 

from  THE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY.  4th  ed.  rev.  by  E. 

Mcintosh.    Oxford,  1951  (cl950).  1528  p.  $4.50. 

423  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  NEW  COLLEGE  STANDARD 
e-j-s       DICTIONARY.   Funk,  1956.  1406  p.  $6.00. 

423  THORNDIKE- BARNHART  COMPREHENSIVE 
e-j-s       DESK  DICTIONARY;  ed.  by  Clarence  L.  Barnhart. 

Doubleday,  1956.    896  p.    $2.95 ;  thumb  indexed,  $3.50. 

423        WEBSTER'S   NEW   COLLEGIATE  DICTIONARY; 

e-j-s  Based  on  WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DIC- 
TIONARY .  .  .  Merriam,  1956.  1214  p.  Thin  paper 
ed.,  $5.00 ;  thumb  indexed,  $6.00. 

423        WEBSTER'S  NEW  WORLD  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
e-j-s       AMERICAN  LANGUAGE.    College  ed.    World  Pub., 
1957.   1724  p.   $5.75 ;  thumb  indexed,  $6.75. 


424        EVERYMAN'S  THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS 
s  AND  PHRASES.    Rev.  from  Peter  Roget  by  D.  C. 
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Browning.  Dutton,  1952.  572  p.  $4.25.  (Everyman's 
Reference  Lib.) 

An  abridged  edition  of  Roget's  well  known  dictionary  of  synonyms. 

424        Fernald,  James  C.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  STANDARD 
s  HANDBOOK  OF  SYNONYMS,  ANTONYMS,  AND 

PREPOSITIONS.  Rev.  ed.  Funk,  1947.  515  p.  $3.50. 

Alphabetical  arrangement  under  key  words. 

424        Mawson,  Christopher  0.  S.,  ed.    ROGERS  THESAU- 
j-s         RUS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  DICTION- 
ARY FORM.    Garden  City  Bks.,  1936.   600  p.  $1.89; 
thumb  indexed,  $2.39. 

A  dictionary  arrangement  of  the  abridged  Roget,  with  American 
spelling,  idioms,  and  obsolete  words. 

424        ROGET'S    INTERNATIONAL    THESAURUS;  The 
s  Complete  Book  of  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  in  American 

and  British  Usage.  New  ed.  rev.  and  reset.  Crowell, 
1946.   1194  p.   $5.00 ;  thumb  indexed,  $5.95. 

A  revision  of  the  well  known  dictionary  of  synonyms,  including 
modern  quotations  and  new  words.  Arranged  in  6  broad  categories, 
with  index  guide. 

424  Webster,  Noah.  DICTIONARY  OF  SYNONYMS;  A 
j-s         Dictionary  of  Discriminated  Synonyms  with  Antonyms 

and  Analagous  and  Contrasted  Words.   Merriam,  1951. 

907  p.  $5.00. 

Each  entry  gives  not  only  synonyms  and  antonyms  but  also  an 
actual  quotation  to  illustrate  it. 

426  Wood,  Clement,  ed.  COMPLETE  RHYMING  DICTION- 
s         ARY  AND  POET'S  CRAFT  BOOK.  Garden  City  Bks., 

1936.   607  p.  $2.95. 

"Words  are  arranged  by  the  position  of  the  accent  and  by  vowel 
sounds.    It  has  a  lengthy  introduction  on  versification."  8. 

427  Evans,  Bergen  and  Evans,  Cornelia.  DICTIONARY 
j-s         OF  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  USAGE.  Random 

House,  1957.   567  p.  $5.95. 

Gives  details  about  the  correct  use  of  language  in  the  U.  S.  today, 
with  a  discussion  of  English  grammar  which  can  be  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar. 

428.3      Fowler,  Henry  Watson.   DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN 
s  ENGLISH  USAGE.    Oxford,  1937.   742  p.  $3.75. 

A  well  known  authority  (British)  on  English  grammar  and  proper 
usage,  designed  for  the  cultivated  speaker  or  writer.  Arranged 
alphabetically. 
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428.3     Nicholson,  Margaret.   DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN- 
s         ENGLISH  USAGE ;  Based  on  Fowler's  MODERN  ENG- 
LISH USAGE.   Oxord,  1957.   671  p.  $5.00. 

Does  not  replace  Fowler  but  supplements  it  by  adding  new  words 
and  idioms  and  variations  in  usage. 

433        Betteridge,  Harold  T.,  ed.  NEW  CASSELL'S  GERMAN 
s         DICTIONARY,  GERMAN-ENGLISH,  ENGLISH-GER- 
MAN.  Based  on  the  editions  by  Karl  Breul.  Complete- 
ly revised  and  re-edited.  Funk,  1958.  619  p.  $7.75. 

443        Mansion,  Jean  Edmond  (ed.)    MANSION'S  SHORTER 
j-s         FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  Holt,  1947. 
2  v.  in  1.  $8.50. 

463  Cuyas,  Arturo.  APPLETON'S  REVISED  ENGLISH- 
ES        SPANISH  AND  SPANISH-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Rev.  and  enl.  4th  ed.   Appleton,  1953.   2  v.  in  1,  $7.00 ; 

thumb  indexed,  $8.00 ;  student's  ed.,  $5.00. 

473        White,  John  Tahourdin.    WHITE  LATIN  DICTION- 
j-s         ARY ;  Latin-English  and  English-Latin.   New  ed.  Fol- 
lett,  1928.   2  v.  in  1.  $5.50. 

Origin,  interpretation,  examples,  and  grammatical  construction 
are  given  for  each  word  (including  proper  names). 

491.7     O'Brien,  M.  A.,  ed.   NEW  RUSSIAN-ENGLISH  AND 
s         ENGLISH-RUSSIAN  DICTIONARY.     Dover,  1944. 
344  p.   $2.00  (Paper). 

500    PURE  SCIENCE 

500        Blough,  Glenn  O.  and  Huggett,  Albert  J.  ELEMEN- 
e-j         TARY-SCHOOL  SCIENCE  AND  HOW  TO  TEACH  IT. 
Dryden,  1951.   532  p.  $5.75. 

A  useful  guide  for  elementary  teachers,  offering  numerous  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  science  activities. 

500  Blough,  Glenn  O.  and  Campbell,  Marjorie  H.  MAKING 
e-j         AND  USING  CLASSROOM  SCIENCE  MATERIALS 

IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.    Dryden,  1954.    229  p. 

$2.75. 

Designed  as  a  source  of  reference  information  and  practical  help 
for  elementary  teachers. 

500  Cooper,  Elizabeth  K.  SCIENCE  IN  YOUR  OWN  BACK 
e-j         YARD.   Harcourt,  1958.    192  p.  $3.00. 

Suggestions  for  simple  experiments  with  objects  of  nature  in  a 
backyard  laboratory. 

500        Hogg,  John  C.  and  others.    PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
j-s         FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.    Van  Nostrand,  1951.    531  p. 
$4.12. 

Textbook  of  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  meteorology,  and  as- 
tronomy. 
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503  BOOK  OF  POPULAR  SCIENCE.  10  v.  Grolier,  1957. 
j-s         $71.50.    ($53.62  to  schools) 

Up-to-date  information  in  readable  form.    Adequate  index. 

503        VAN  NOSTRAND'S  SCIENTIFIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
s  ...  3rd  ed.   Van  Nostrand,  1958.    1839  p.  $30.00. 

Covers  aeronautics,  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  electronics  and 
audio,  engineering,  geology,  mathematics,  medicine,  meteorology, 
mineralogy,  navigation,  photography,  physics,  zoology. 

507.2      Lynde,   Carlton   John.     SCIENCE  EXPERIENCES 
e-j         WITH  HOME  EQUIPMENT.   2nd  ed.  International 
Textbook  Co.,  1949.  230  p.  $3.25 ;  text  ed.,  $2.60. 

507.2    SCIENCE  EXPERIENCES  WITH  INEX- 

e-j         PENSIVE  EQUIPMENT.  2nd  ed.  International  Text- 
book Co.,  1950.  266  p.  $3.25;  text  ed.,  $2.60. 

507.2    SCIENCE  EXPERIENCES  WITH  10-CENT 

e-i         STORE  EQUIPMENT.   Van  Nostrand,  1950.   262  p. 
$3.25;  text  ed.,  $2.60. 

Illustrations,  descriptions,  and  explanations  of  experiences  with 
equipment  easily  available  or  obtainable  at  moderate  cost. 

507.2  Parker,  Bertha  Morris.  SCIENCE  EXPERIENCES; 
e-j         Elementary  School.   Row,  1958.   272  p.  $4.00. 

Designed  to  inform  teachers  what  will  happen  and  why,  yet  simple 
enough  for  upper  elementary  children  to  read  and  follow. 

508  Poole,  Lynn.  FRONTIERS  OF  SCIENCE.  McGraw, 
j-s         1958.   173  p.  $3.25. 

Contains  up-to-date  information  on  such  subjects  as  infrared  pho- 
tography, solar  energy,  atomic  waste,  chemurgy,  and  mental  disease. 

509  Taylor,  Frank  Sherwood.  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY 
j-s         OF  SCIENCE.    Praeger,  1955.    178  p.  $5.00. 

"Highlights  of  some  of  the  great  achievements  in  science  presented 
in  a  readable  style  and  with  many  lively  drawings."  H. 

510  James,  Glenn  and  James,  Robert  C,  eds.  MATHEMAT- 
s  ICS  DICTIONARY.    Rev.  ed.    Van  Nostrand,  1949. 

432  p.  $7.50. 

Includes  both  popular  and  scientific  terms,  with  tables,  symbols, 
and  formulas. 

523        NEW  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  HEAVENS.    By  Hubert 
j-s         J.  Bernhard  .  .  .  Rev.  ed.     McGraw,  1948.     360  p. 
$4.95. 

Information  on  comets,  meteors,  moon,  navigation,  planets,  sun, 
and  telescopes,  written  as  simply  as  possible. 
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523        Olcott,  William  Tyler.   FIELD  BOOK  OF  THE  SKIES. 

i-s  4th  ed.  Rev.  by  R.  Newton  Mayall  and  Margaret  W. 
Mayall.  Putnam,  1954.  482  p.  $5.00.  (Putnam  Na- 
ture Field  Bks.) 

Concise  presentation  of  basic  astronomical  information  which 
serves  as  a  field  guide  for  star  observations.  Includes  brief  pres- 
entation of  the  mythology  of  the  constellations. 

523.8  Neely,  Henry  Milton.  STARS  BY  CLOCK  &  FIST, 
j-s         Viking,  1956.   192  p.  $4.00. 

A  description  of  an  ingenious  method  for  easy  identification  of 
stars,  constellations,  and  planets,  with  diagrams  and  star  maps 
and  lists. 

523        Zim,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Baker,  Robert  H.    STARS ; 

e-j-s  A  Guide  to  the  Constellations,  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  and 
Other  Features  of  the  Heavens.  Rev.  ed.  Simon  & 
Schuster,  1956.  160  p.  $1.95.  (Golden  Nature  Guide) 
Pocket-book  guide  containing  150  paintings  and  many  sky  charts. 

523.8  Rey,  Hans  Augusto.  FIND  THE  CONSTELLATIONS, 
e-j         Houghton,  1954.   72  p.  $3.00. 

Contain  time  tables  and  "sky-views",  showing  the  sky  throughout 
the  year. 

523.8  Rey,  Hans  Augusto.  STARS ;  A  New  Way  to  See  Them, 
j  Houghton,  1952.    143  p.  $4.50. 

The  stars  are  presented  in  forms  that  correspond  to  their  names. 
Other  features  include  star-charts,  a  table  showing  the  positions  of 
the  planets,  and  a  chart  illustrating  the  use  of  the  stars  to  tell 
time. 

126.8  Raisz,  Erwin  J.  MAPPING  THE  WORLD;  Mother 
l-s         Earth's  Portrait.  Abelard-Schuman,  1956.  112  p.  $3.00. 

An  accurate  account  of  the  history  of  map-making. 

>26.8      Tannenbaum,  Beulah  and  Stillman,  Myra.  UNDER- 
-j         STANDING  MAPS ;  Charting  the  Land,  Sea,  and  Sky. 
McGraw,  1957.  144  p.  $2.75.   (Whittlesey  House  Pub- 
lications) 

Information  on  many  types  of  maps. 

E9  Adler,  Irving.  TIME  IN  YOUR  LIFE.  Day,  1955.  127 
-j-s       p.  $2.95. 

Covers  the  meaning  of  time,  the  relation  of  rhythms  of  nature  to 
measurement  of  time,  and  the  development  of  clocks  and  the  cal- 
endar.   Illustrated  with  diagrams,  drawings,  and  maps. 

1  B0        Dull,  Charles  Elwood  and  others.  MODERN  PHYSICS, 
s         Holt,  1955.    712  p.    $4.76.    (Holt  Science  Program) 
A  textbook  with  wide  coverage. 
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530        Marburger,  Walter  George  and  Hoffman,  Charles  W. 
j-s         PHYSICS  FOR  OUR  TIMES.    McGraw,  1955.   570  p. 
$4.80. 

"A  high  school  text  book  that  explains  in  simple  language  and  with 
many  illustrations  the  basic  principles  .  .  ."  H. 

537  Marcus,  Abraham.  BASIC  ELECTRICITY.  Prentice- 
j-s         Hall,  1958.   493  p.  $4.85. 

Simple  presentation  of  the  principles  and  practical  applications 
of  electricity. 

537  Morgan,  Alfred  Powell.  FIRST  ELECTRICAL  BOOK 
e-j-s      FOR  BOYS.   Rev.  ed.   Scribner,  1951.   263  p.  $3.75. 

Explains  clearly,  by  text  and  diagrams,  the  fundamentals  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  operation  of  electrical  appliances. 

539        Haber,  Heinz.    WALT  DISNEY  STORY  OF  OUR; 
e-j-s      FRIEND  THE  ATOM.    Simon  &  Schuster,  1956.  165 
p.  $4.95. 

Excellent  presentation  of  the  significance  of  the  atom,  enhanced 
by  outstanding  illustrations. 

539  Hecht,  Selig.  EXPLAINING  THE  ATOM.  Rev.  ed. 
j-s         Viking,  1954.  237  p.  $3.75. 

Describes  the  nature  of  the  atom,  the  steps  by  which  we  learned 
to  split  it,  and  why  it  produces  energy. 

539.76    Glasstone,  Samuel.   SOURCE  BOOK  OF  ATOMIC  EN: 
s         ERGY.   2nd  ed.   Van  Nostrand,  1958.   641  p.  $4.40. 

Summarizes  all  present  knowledge  of  atoms,  atomic  theory,  ant, 
atomic  science.   Prepared  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

539.76    Mann,  Martin.   PEACETIME  USES  OF  ATOMIC  EN 
j-s         ERGY.    Crowell,  1957.    175  p.  $4.50. 

A  study  of  present  and  future  uses  in  medicine,  home,  industrj 
and  transportation,  illustrated  with  photographs  and  diagrams. 

540  Jaffe,   Bernard.   CHEMISTRY   CREATES   A  NEV 
j-s         WORLD.    Crowell,  1957.   321  p.  $4.50. 

Introduction  to  applied  chemistry  in  relation  to  atomic  energ:  .1 
food,  medicine,  gasoline,  metallurgy,  pesticides,  plastics,  and  art  j 
ficial  rubber. 

! 

540.3      Hackh,  Ingo  Waldemar  Dagobert.   CHEMICAL  DIC- 
s  TIONARY.  American  and  British  Usage  ...  3rd  ed  ,| 

completely  rev.    Blakiston,  1946.    925  p.  $12.50. 

Contains  definitions,  but  not  pronunciation,  of  words  used  in  chei  j 
istry  and  related  sciences.  Rather  technical  but  can  be  unde  j 
stood  by  layman. 


541        Chemical    Rubber    Publishing    Company,  Clevelan 
s         HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS;  \ 
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Ready-Reference  Book  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Data. 
Editor  in  chief,  Charles  David  Hodgman.  The  Company. 
(Revised  at  frequent  intervals.)  $12.00. 

Presents  a  great  amount  of  accurate,  reliable  information,  espe- 
cially mathematical  data.   Primarily  for  college  use. 


546  Asimov,  Isaac.  BUILDING  BLOCKS  OF  THE  UNI- 
j-s        VERSE.    Abelard-Schuman,  1957.  256  p.  $3.00. 

Information  about  each  of  the  101  elements  includes  character- 
istics, comparison,  history,  and  function.   Separate  periodic  tables. 

546        Meyer,  Jerome  Sidney.   ELEMENTS :  BUILDERS  OF 
s         THE  UNIVERSE.   World  Pub.,  1957.   252  p.  $3.95. 

Uses  of  various  materials  are  indicated  by  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs. Tables  of  properties  are  included.  More  advanced  than 
Asimov's  Building  Blocks  of  the  Universe  and  Jaffe's  Chemistry 
Creates  a  New  World. 

549       Loomis,  Frederic  Brewster.    FIELD  BOOK  OF  COM- 
e-j-s      MON  ROCKS  AND  MINERALS;  For  Identifying  the 
Rocks  and  Minerals  of  the  United  States  and  Interpret- 
ing Their  Origins  and  Meanings  .  .  .  Rev.  ed.  Putnam, 
1956.  278  p.   $2.95.    (Putnam's  Nature  Field  Bks.) 

Arranged  by  groups  about  the  chief  metal.  Illustrated  in  color 
and  in  black  and  white. 

549  Pearl,  Richard  Maxwell.  HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  MIN- 
ti-s         ERALS  AND  ROCKS.   McGraw,  1955.   192  p.  $3.75. 

"A  concise  field  guide  to  the  most  common  minerals  and  rocks. 
Information  necessary  for  identification  is  given  together  with 
historical  background  and  uses."  H. 

549        Pough,  Frederick  Harvey.   FIELD  GUIDE  TO  ROCKS 
fe-j-s      AND  MINERALS.    2nd  ed.    Houghton,  1955.    349  p. 
$3.95.  (Peterson  Field  Guide  Ser.) 

A  guide  useful  to  the  advanced  naturalist  and  the  beginner.  Min- 
erals are  described  in  detail  so  that  they  may  be  identified  in  the 
field. 

U9        Zim,  Herbert  Spencer.    MINERALS ;  Their  Identifica- 
-s        tion,  Uses,  and  How  to  Collect  Them.   Harcourt,  1953. 
368  p.  $3.75. 

A  handbook  of  facts  about  minerals  followed  by  a  geographical  list 
locating  interesting  mineral  deposits  in  each  state.  Few  illustra- 
tions.  Not  a  Golden  Nature  Guide. 

[49  Zim,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Shaffer,  Paul  R.  ROCKS 
i-j-s      AND  MINERALS ;  A  Guide  to  Familiar  Minerals,  Gems, 

Ores,  and  Rocks.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1957.  160  p.  $2.50. 

(Golden  Nature  Guide) 

Identifies  more  than  400  specimens,  explaining  their  importance 
and  uses. 
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551.4  United  States.  Department  of  Agriculture.  WATER ; 
j-s         The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1955.  U.  S.  Govt.  Ptg.  Off., 

1955.  751  p.  $2.00. 

Articles  cover  such  subjects  as  sources,  needs,  uses  and  conserva- 
tion, irrigation,  and  drainage. 

551.5  Forrester,  Frank  H.  1,001  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
j-s         ABOUT  THE  WEATHER.   Dodd,  1957.   419  p.  $6.00. 

Arranged  by  topics.  Illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings. 
Indexed. 

551.59  Laird,  Charles  and  Ruth.  WEATHERCASTING.  Pren-i 
e-j-s       tice-Hall,  1955.    163  p.  $3.95. 

Shows  how  to  build  weather  instruments  and  how  to  use  them  to: 
observe  and  forecast  the  weather. 

551.59  Lehr,  Paul  E.  and  others.  WEATHER;  Air  Masses 
e-j-s       Clouds,  Rainfall,  Storms,  Weather  Maps,  Climate.  Sii 

mon  &  Schuster,  1957.    160  p.    $1.95.   (Golden  Natur<\ 

Guide) 

551.59  Schneider,  Herman.  EVERYDAY  WEATHER  ANI 
e-j-s       HOW  IT  WORKS.    McGraw,  1951.    189  p.  $2.7£. 

(Whittlesey  House  Publications) 

An  explanation  of  what  makes  weather  and  instructions  on  man  I 
easy  experiments  with  forecasting  and  weather  maps. 

552  Fenton,  Carroll  Lane  and  Fenton,  Mildred  Adam: . 
j-s         ROCK  BOOK.   Doubleday,  1940.  357  p.  $7.50. 

An  authoritative  manual  on  rocks  and  minerals,  illustrated  wilill 
photographs,  line  drawings  and  color  plates. 

552        Shuttlesworth,  Dorothy  Edwards.   STORY  OF  ROCK! 
e-j         Garden  City  Bks.,  1956.   56  p.  $2.95. 

Profuse  illustrations  helpful  in  identification,  suggestions  for  c«lj| 
lecting,  storing  and  exhibiting,  and  a  list  (by  states)  of  abunda 
rocks  and  minerals. 

560  Scheele,  William  Earle.  PREHISTORIC  ANIMAL  >j 
e-j         World  Pub.,  1954.   125  p.  $4.95. 

Big,  lavishly  illustrated  book  describing  the  major  animals  of  1 1 
first  five  hundred  million  years  of  life  on  earth. 

569    FIRST  MAMMALS.   World  Pub.,  1955.  I 

e-j         p.  $4.95. 

A  simple  but  accurate  description  of  various  species  of  mamm  \ 
(except  men  and  apes)  with  explanation  of  when,  where,  and  h  | 
they  lived.  Illustrated  with  charts,  skeletal  drawings,  and  resto  I 
tion  sketches. 

570.3      Henderson,    Isabella   Ferguson.     DICTIONARY  M 
s  SCIENTIFIC  TERMS.    6th  ed.  by  John  H.  Kenne  l 

Van  Nostrand,  1957.   532  p.  $12.50. 
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Gives  "pronunciation,  derivation,  and  definition  of  terms  in  biology, 
botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  cytology,  genetics,  embryology,  physi- 
ology." Subtitle. 

571        Jessup,  Ronald  Frederick.   WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF 
j-s         ARCHAEOLOGY.     Garden  City  Bks.,  1956.     65  p. 
$2.95  (Boards). 

A  big  book  picturing  in  color  the  achievements  and  techniques  of 
discovering,  reconstructing,  and  preserving  relics  long  buried. 

574  Comstock,  Anna  Botsford.  HANDBOOK  OF  NATURE 
e-j-s       STUDY.  24th  rev.  ed.  Comstock  Pub.  Associates,  1939. 

937  p.    $6.75;  Textbook  ed.,  $5.00.    (Handbooks  of 

American  Natural  Hist.) 

Well-illustrated  handbook  covering  astronomy,  fishes,  flowers,  fungi, 
insects,  invertebrates,  mammals,  mineralogy,  plants,  reptiles,  soils, 
trees,  water,  and  weather. 

574        Disney  (Walt)  Productions.    WALT  DISNEY'S 
e-j         WORLDS  OF  NATURE.   Simon  &  Schuster,  1958.  176 
p.   $6.65  net  (Goldencraft  ed.). 

Colored  photographs  and  accurate  text  from  12  of  the  Disney  films, 
including  those  showing  mountains,  forests,  prairies,  deserts, 
swamps,  seas,  and  icecaps. 

574  Hausman,  Leon  Augustus.  FIELD  GUIDE  FOR 
e-j-s       BIRDS,  WILD  FLOWERS  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

Grosset,  1948.    107  p.    $1.00  (Boards).   (Grosset's  Li- 

brary  of  Practical  Handbooks) 

574        Hillcourt,  William.    FIELD  BOOK  OF  NATURE  AC- 
j-s         TIVITIES.    Putnam,  1950.  320  p.  $3.95.  (Putnam's 
Nature  Field  Bks.) 

"A  handbook  for  the  amateur  nature  enthusiast.  Covers  equip- 
ment; photography;  nature  sketching;  the  collection,  mounting, 
and  labeling  of  specimens;  organization  of  nature  clubs;  and  field 
trips.  Includes  birds,  animals,  snakes,  lizards,  turtles,  insects, 
water  life,  flowers,  and  trees.  Less  inclusive  and  simpler  in  style 
is  Brown,  Vinson.  How  to  Make  a  Home  Nature  Museum.  Little, 
1954.    $2.50."  H. 

574  Jordan,  Emil  Leopold.  HAMMOND'S  NATURE  AT- 
e-j-s       LAS  OF  AMERICA.    Hammond,  1952.    256  p.  $7.50. 

320  original  paintings  give  a  general  introduction  to  rocks,  trees, 
and  wildflowers;  birds  and  animals;  amphibians,  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  insects. 

574        Kieran,  John.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NATURE  :  BIRDS, 
e-j-s       WILD  FLOWERS,  TREES.   Hanover  House,  1955.  223 
p.  $6.00. 

This  one-volume  edition,  with  a  combined  index  at  the  front,  is 
helpful  for  identifying  birds,  flowers,  and  trees. 
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574  Life  (Periodical).  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN  .  .  .  Time, 
j-s         Inc.,  1955.   304  p.  $13.50. 

The  compilation  of  a  series  of  articles  on  natural  history  which 
appeared  in  Life,  with  bibliography  and  full  index.  Elementary 
schools  may  prefer  the  adapted  and  condensed  version:  The  World 
We  Live  In  .  .  .  Text  especially  adapted  .  .  .  Simon  &  Schuster, 
1956.   216  p.   $4.95  net  (Goldencraft  ed.). 

574        Moon,  Truman  J.,  and  others.    MODERN  BIOLOGY, 
s         Holt,  1956.   757  p.   $4.88.    (Holt  Science  Program) 
High  school  textbook  with  wide  coverage.   Frequently  revised. 

574        Palmer,  Ephraim  Laurence.    FIELDBOOK  OF  NAT- 
j-s         URAL  HISTORY.  McGraw,  1949.  664  p.  $8.50;  Text t 
ed.,  $6.50. 

A  small  book  with  descriptions,  line  drawings,  and  photographs  im 
black  and  white,  covering  many  phases  of  astronomy,  geology, 
mineralogy,  biology  in  detail.    3-column  page. 

574        Parker,  Bertha  Morris.    GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF 
e-j         NATURAL  HISTORY.    Simon  &  Schuster,  1952.  216 
p.  $5.00. 

Big  book  with  many  colored  pictures  covering  adaptation,  astron 
omy,  birds,  flowers,  fungi,  insects,  mammals,  marine  biology,  pre 
historic  life,  reptiles,  rocks,  and  trees.    Good  index. 


574        Peattie,  Donald  Culross.    RAINBOW  BOOK  OF  NA 
e-j-s      TURE.  World  Pub.,  1957.  319  p.  $4.95. 

A  large,  colorful  guide  to  the  plants  and  animals  of  forest,  desert 
sky,  and  ocean.   No  index. 

574.92    Ray,  Carleton  and  Ciampi,  Elgin.  UNDERWATEI 
j-s         GUIDE  TO  MARINE  LIFE.   Barnes,  A.  S.,  1956.  33J 
p.  $8.75. 

A  large  guide  picturing  underwater  plants  and  animals. 

574.92  Zim,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Ingle,  Lester.  SEASHORES ; 
e-j-s      A  Guide  to  Animals  and  Plants  Along  the  Beaches.   Si -j 

mon  &  Schuster,  1955.  160  p.  $1.95.   (Golden  Nature 

Guide) 

A  pocket-size  general  guide  to  identification  of  common  species  » f| 
shells,  sea  plants,  shore  birds,  etc.  with  references  to  more  detail(  Jj 
books.    Illustrated  with  hundreds  of  vivid  pictures. 

575.1      Scheinfeld,  Amram.    HUMAN  HEREDITY  HANI 
s         BOOK.   Lippincott,  1956.   276  p.  $3.95. 

A  concise,  nontechnical  guide  to  human  inheritance,  includii  j 
recent  findings.  Illustrated  with  numerous  charts  and  drawini  R 
Useful  for  quick  reference.  More  detailed  information  may  < 
found  in  the  author's  The  New  You  and  Heredity.   Lippincott,  19*  ■))  1^ 


$6.00. 
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Zim,  Herbert  Spencer.  PLANTS;  A  Guide  to  Plant 
Hobbies.   Harcourt,  1947.   398  p.  $3.75. 

Not  a  Golden  Nature  Guide  but  a  survey  of  activities  and  projects 
with  plants,  including  classification  and  identification. 

Collingwood,  George  H.  and  Brush,  Warren  D.  KNOW- 
ING YOUR  TREES.  New  and  rev.  ed.  American  For- 
estry Assn.,  1955.  328  p.  $6.00. 

More  than  850  trees  are  pictured,  showing  in  detail  leaves,  bark, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  with  economic  importance  and  range  indicated. 

Gray,  Asa.  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.  8th  ed.  largely 
rewritten  and  expanded  by  Merritt  Lyndon  Femald. 
Am.  Bk.,  1950.   1632  p.  $9.75. 

"A  handbook  of  the  flowering  plants  and  ferns  of  the  central  and 
northeastern  United  States  and  adjacent  Canada."  Subtitle. 

Green,  Charlotte  Hilton.  TREES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 
Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1939.  568  p.  $5.00. 

Introduces  members  of  tree  families  in  two  groups:  broadleaf  trees 
and  conifers.  Illustrated  with  many  black-and-white  photographs 
showing  trees  in  their  natural  settings,  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.    Includes  poems  and  quotations  about  trees. 

Greene,  Wilhelmina  F.  and  Blomquist,  Hugo  L.  FLOW- 
ERS OF  THE  SOUTH;  Native  and  Exotic.  Univ.  of 
N.  C.  Press,  1953.   224  p.  $5.00. 

Describes  in  nontechnical  terms  500  plants  and  contains  over  25 
color  plates  and  hundreds  of  line  drawings.  Colored  mixed  bou- 
quets show  predominant  flowers  in  various  sections  at  particular 


Hausman,  Ethel  Hinckley.  BEGINNER'S  GUIDE  TO 
WILD  FLOWERS.   Putnam,  1948.   376  p.  $3.50. 

Contains  black-and-white  illustrations  arranged  by  color  of  the 
flower,  with  common  and  scientific  names,  size,  period  of  bloom, 
and  geographic  range  indicated. 

Johnston,  Edith  Constance  Farrington,  illus.  MACMIL- 
LAN  WILD  FLOWER  BOOK.  Macmillan,  1954.  480 
p.  $8.95. 

A  large,  beautiful  book  picturing  hundreds  of  flowers,  arranged  by 
families,  with  many  others  described  in  notes. 

Mathews,  Ferdinand  Schuyler.  FIELD  BOOK  OF 
AMERICAN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  Putnam,  1915. 
465  p.  $3.95.  (Putnam's  Nature  Field  Bks.) 

"A  reliable  guide  to  American  trees  arranged  by  family,  with 
careful  drawings  of  leaves,  fruit,  and  blossoms  for  each  and  16 
colored  illustrations  of  trees  from  paintings.  Keys  for  identifica- 
tion of  species  by  the  leaves  and  by  the  bark."  8. 

Mathews,  Ferdinand  Schuyler.  FIELD  BOOK  OF 
AMERICAN  WILD  FLOWERS.  Rev.  and  enl.  by  Nor- 
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man  Taylor.  Putnam,  1955.  601  p.  $5.00.  (Putnam's 
Nature  Field  Bks.) 

A  classic  guide,  with  30  colored  plates  and  over  300  black-and- 
white  illustrations. 

582  Symonds,  George  Wellington  Dillingham.  TREE  IDEN- 
e-j-s      TIFICATION  BOOK ;  A  New  Method  for  the  Practical 

Identification  and  Recognition  of  Trees.  Barrows,  1958. 

272  p.  $10. 

Too  large  (9  x  11)  for  a  field  guide  but  excellent  for  reference. 

582        Zim,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Martin,  Alexander  C.  FLOW- 
e-j-s      ERS ;  A  Guide  to  Familiar  American  Wildflowers.  Si- 
mon &  Schuster,  1950.   157  p.   $1.95.    (Golden  Nature 
Guide) 

Provides  for  easy  identification  of  260  wildflowers  arranged  by 
color,  including  practical  suggestions  on  collecting  and  growing 
wildflowers.    134  paintings  in  color.    Pocket  size. 

582  Zim,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Martin,  Alexander  C. 
e-j-s       TREES ;  A  Guide  to  Familiar  American  Trees.  Simon 

&  Schuster,  1952.    160  p.    $1.95.     (Golden  Nature 

Guide) 

Aids  in  identification  of  150  species  with  paintings  in  full  color 
showing  natural  habitat,  and  with  details  of  bark,  buds,  flowers, 
leaves,  seeds,  and  twigs.    Pocket  size. 

587        Durand,  Herbert.  FIELD  BOOK  OF  COMMON  FERNS 
j-s         .  .  .  Rev.  ed.    Putnam,  1949.    223  p.    $3.50.  (Put- 
nam's Nature  Field  Bks.) 

"For  identifying  50  conspicuous  species  of  Eastern  America  with 
directions  for  their  culture.  With  54  .  .  .  photographs  showing 
the  ferns  in  their  natural  homes  and  52  cuts  from  outline  draw- 
ings."   Title  vage. 

590  Hegner,  Robert  William  and  Hegner,  Jane.  PARADE 
e-j-s       OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM.  Macmillan,  1935.  675 

p.  $6.95. 

Descriptions  and  more  than  700  photographs  of  many  animals,  j 
from  worms  to  mammals — indicating  appearance,  activities,  and  | 
habits. 

590.74  Morgan,  Alfred  Powell.  AQUARIUM  BOOK  FOR  1 
e-j         BOYS  AND  GIRLS.    Scribner,  1936.  180  p.  $2.95. 

Contains  information  about  the  aquarium,  goldfish,  tropical  fish 
frogs,  toads,  turtles,  salamanders,  and  alligators. 

591  Murie,  Olaus  Johan.  FIELD  GUIDE  TO  ANIMAI 
e-j-s       TRACKS.    Houghton,  1954.    374  p.   $3.95.  (Peterson 

Field  Guide  Ser.) 

A  simple  key  and  more  than  1,000  illustrations  facilitate  identifies  | 
tion  of  tracks  and  trails  of  animals  of  North  America. 
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591  Perkins,  Richard  Marlin.    MARLIN  PERKINS'  ZOO- 
e  PARADE.   Rand  McNally,  1954.  94  p.  $2.95. 

A  large  book  containing  pictures  in  color  of  22  animals  with  many 
drawings  from  life  and  habitat  maps. 

591.92  Hausman,  Leon  Augustus.  BEGINNER'S  GUIDE  TO 
e-j-s       FRESH-WATER  LIFE.    Putnam,  1950.  128  p.  $2.50. 

Includes  fishes,  frogs,  insects,  mollusks,  salamanders,  and  turtles, 
with  250  black-and-white  illustrations. 

591.92  Hausman,  Leon  Augustus.  BEGINNER'S  GUIDE  TO 
e-j-s      SEASHORE  LIFE.    Putnam,  1949.  128  p.  $2.25. 

Information  on  color,  habits,  and  habitats  of  sponges,  corals,  jelly- 
fishes,  anemones,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  worms,  starfishes,  sea 
urchins,  etc. 

591.92  Morgan,  Ann  Haven.  FIELD  BOOK  OF  PONDS  AND 
j-s         STREAMS ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Fresh  Water. 

Putnam,  1930.  448  p.  $5.00.   (Putnam's  Nature  Field 

Bks.) 

Includes  Crustacea,  fishes,  frogs,  lampreys,  leeches,  mussels,  sala- 
manders, snakes,  snails,  sponges,  toads,  turtles,  and  worms. 

591.92    Miner,  Roy  Waldo.    FIELD  BOOK  OF  SEASHORE 
j-s         LIFE.   Putnam,  1950.  888  p.  $7.00.  (Putnam's  Nature 
Field  Bks.) 

Pocket-size  manual  of  invertebrates  found  on  the  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic from  Labrador  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

591.97  Barker,  Will.  FAMILIAR  ANIMALS  OF  AMERICA, 
e-j-s      Harper,  1956.  300  p.  $4.95. 

Guide  to  the  mammals,  amphibians,  and  reptiles.  Useful  for  reading 
or  reference. 

591.97    Hornaday,  William  Temple.    AMERICAN  NATURAL 
e-j-s      HISTORY  .  .  .  16th  rev.  ed.    Scribner,  1935.    449  p. 
$10.00. 

Useful  reference  book  on  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  fishes  of  North  America. 

592  Buchsbaum,  Ralph  Morris.  ANIMALS  WITHOUT 
j-s         BACKBONES ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Invertebrates. 

Rev.  ed.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1948.  405  p.  $7.00 ; 
Text  ed.,  $5.50. 

.Presents  in  nontechnical  language  clams,  lobsters,  medusae,  para- 
sites, protozoa,  sponges,  and  worms. 

594        Morris,  Percy  Amos.  FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  SHELLS 
j-s         OF  OUR  ATLANTIC  AND  GULF  COASTS.  Houghton, 
1951.  236  p.  $3.95.   (Peterson  Field  Guide  Ser.) 

Pocket-sized  guide  with  numerous  illustrations,  mostly  in  black- 
and-white.    In  nontechnical  language. 
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594  Rogers,  Julia  Ellen.  SHELL  BOOK.  Rev.  ed.  Bran- 
j-s         ford,  1951.  503  p.  $8.50. 

Popular  guide  to  identification  of  shells,  with  8  plates  in  color  and 
96  in  black-and-white. 


594        Verrill,    Alpheus    Hyatt.      SHELL  COLLECTORS 
e-j-s      HANDBOOK.   Putnam,  1950.  228  p.  $4.00. 

Includes  much  factual  information  about  shells  as  well  as  data 
for  identification. 

595.7     Klots,  Alexander  Barrett.    FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE 
e-j-s      BUTTERFLIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  Houghton, 
1951.   349  p.   $3.75.    (Peterson  Field  Guide  Ser.) 

Describes  and  pictures  with  hundreds  of  color  paintings  and  photo- 
graphs the  butterflies  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  America. 

595.7      Lutz,  Frank  Eugene.   FIELD  BOOK  OF  INSECTS  OF 
e-j         THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.  3rd  ed.  Put- 
nam, 1935.  510  p.  $4.50.  (Putnam's  Nature  Field  Bks.) 

A  standard  comprehensive  manual  with  numerous  illustrations, 
many  in  color,  and  detailed  descriptive  notes. 

595.7     Swain,  Ralph  Brownlee.  INSECT  GUIDE;  Orders  and 
e-j-s      Major  Families  of  North  American  Insects.  Doubleday, 
1948.  261  p.  $3.95. 

A  nontechnical  guide  to  251  different  species.    As  the  subtitle 
indicates,  emphasis  is  on  the  large  groups. 

597.7     Swain,    Su   Zan   Noguchi.     INSECTS    IN  THEIR 
e-j         WORLD.   Garden  City  Bks.,  1955.  53  p.  $2.50. 

Full  color  pictures  and  detailed  drawings  excellent  for  identifying 
over  150  insects,  with  clearly  written  text. 

597.7     Zim,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Cottam,  Clarence.  INSECTS; 
e-j-s       A  Guide  to  Familiar  American  Insects.  Rev.  ed.  Simon 
&  Schuster,  1956.  160  p.  $1.95.  (Golden  Nature  Guide.) 

A  comprehensive  pocket-sized  manual,  describing  225  species  in 
full  color  and  showing  stages  and  habitats.    Includes  a  list  of  | 
classes  and  scientific  names,  distribution  maps,  and  information 
on  collecting  insects. 

597        Axelrod,  Herbert  R.  and  Schultz,  Leonard  P.  HAND- 
j-s         BOOK  OF  TROPICAL  AQUARIUM  FISHES.  Mc- 
Graw,  1955.  718  p.  $10.00. 

Contains  much  information  concerning  names,  range,  size,  etc.  of 
more  than  500  species,  with  suggestions  for  planning  the  aquarium, 
feeding  the  fish,  and  treating  diseases. 

597        Morris,   Percy  Amos.     BOY'S  BOOK  OF  FROGS, 
e-j-s      TOADS,  AND  SALAMANDERS.  Ronald,  1957.  240  p. 
$4.00. 
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Descriptions  of  these  amphibians  and  information  on  where  to  find 
them  and  how  to  identify  and  capture  them.  Not  all  of  the  species 
are  illustrated. 

597        National  Geographic  Society.  BOOK  OF  FISHES.  1952 
j-s         ed.  rev.  and  enl.  Ed.  by  John  Oliver  La  Gorce.  The 
Society,  1952.   339  p.  $6.50. 

Many  color  and  monochrome  photographs  show  aquatic  life  of  the 
coastal  and  inland  waters  of  the  U.  S.  Can  be  bought  only  from 
the  National  Geographic  Society. 

597        Wright,  Albert  Hazen  and  Anna  Allen.  HANDBOOK 
s         OF  FROGS  AND  TOADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA.    3rd  ed.    Comstock  Pub.  Associates, 
1949.  640  p.  $6.50.   (Handbooks  of  Am.  Natural  Hist) 

An  advanced  guide,  with  keys  for  identification  and  photographs 
for  practically  all  species  included. 

597  Zim,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Shoemaker,  Hurst  H. 
e-j-s      FISHES;  A  Guide  to  Fresh-  and  Salt-Water  Species. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  1956.  160  p.  $1.95.  (Golden  Nature 

Guide) 

A  pocket-size  guide  that  classifies,  describes  and  pictures  hundreds 
of  fishes  living  in  North  America's  coastal  and  inland  waters. 
Includes  information  about  conservation  and  fisheries. 

598.1      Ditmars,  Raymond  Lee.     REPTILES   OF  NORTH 
e-j-s      AMERICA;  A  Review  of  the  Crocodilians,  Lizards, 
Snakes,  Turtles  and  Tortoises  Inhabiting  the  U.  S.  and 
Northern  Mexico.  Rev.  ed.  Doubleday,  1936.  476  p. 
$8.50. 

Eight  plates  in  color  and  more  than  400  photographs  present  intri- 
cate details  to  simplify  identification. 

598.1  Ditmars,  Raymond  Lee.  REPTILES  OF  THE  WORLD ; 
e-j-s       The  Crocodilians,  Lizards,  Snakes,  Turtles  and  Tortoises 

of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  New  rev.  ed. 

.  .  .  Macmillan,  1936.  321  p.  $6.95. 

Not  as  useful  for  identification  as  Reptiles  of  North  America  be- 
cause of  scope  and  general  treatment.  200  photographs  in  black- 
and-white  at  back. 

598.1      Ditmars,  Raymond  Lee.  SNAKES  OF  THE  WORLD, 
s         Macmillan,  1954.   207  p.  $5.95. 

Poisonous  snakes  of  the  world  are  arranged  by  countries  in 
which  they  are  found.  Reference  is  made  from  the  text  to  the  84 
photographic  plates. 

598.1      Pope,  Clifford  Hillhouse.    REPTILE  WORLD;  A  Nat- 
s  ural  History  of  Snakes,  Lizards,  Turtles,  and  Crocodil- 

ians.  Knopf,  1955.  324  p.  $7.50. 

General  information  about  the  varieties  is  followed  by  detailed 
description  of  the  genera  and  species,  with  emphasis  on  the  rep- 
tiles of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 
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598.1  Schmidt,  Karl  Patterson  and  Davis,  Delbert  D wight, 
j-s         FIELD   BOOK   OF   SNAKES    OF   THE  UNITED 

STATES  AND  CANADA.  Putnam,  1941.  365  p.  $4.50. 

(Putnam's  Nature  Field  Bks.) 

Contains  4  colored  plates,  103  drawings,  and  82  photographs,  with 
description  restricted  to  minimum  necessary  for  identification. 

598.1      Writers'  Program.    REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIANS ; 
e-j-s      An  Illustrated  Natural  History.    Whitman,  A.,  1950 
(C1939)).   242  p.  $3.50. 

A  nontechnical  but  scientifically  accurate  book  that  contains  120 
candid  camera  photographs,  9  charts  and  a  map  showing  distribu- 
tion. 

598.1  Zim,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Smith,  Hobart.  REPTILES 
e-j-s       AND  AMPHIBIANS;  A  Guide  to  Familiar  American 

Species.  Rev.  ed.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1953.  160  p. 
$1.95.    (Golden  Nature  Guide) 

Pocket  guide  describing  and  picturing  in  full  color  212  species  of 
alligators,  frogs,  lizards,  salamanders,  snakes,  toads,  and  turtles. 

598.2  Audubon,  John  James.  BIRDS  OF  AMERICA.  Mac- 
e-j-s       millan,  1953.   xxvi  p.  $8.95. 

Contains  435  plates  from  paintings  by  Audubon,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  a  brief  descriptive  note  for  each  plate. 

598.2  BIRDS  OF  AMERICA.  Ed.  by  T.  G.  Pearson.  Garden 
e-j-s       City  Bks.,  1949  (cl936).   3  v.ini.  $6.95. 

"The  illustrations  in  color  are  from  the  original  paintings  in  the 
New  York  State  Museum  .  .  .  There  are  also  numerous  photo- 
graphs.   A  very  heavy  book."  B. 

598.2  Earle,  Olive  Lydia.  STATE  BIRDS  AND  FLOWERS, 
e-j         Morrow,  1951.    64  p.  $2.50. 

In  alphabetical  arrangement  by  state,  this  accurate  text,  illustrated 
with  sketches,  presents  the  official  birds  and  flowers. 

598.2  Hausman,  Leon  Augustus.  BEGINNER'S  GUIDE  TO 
e-j-s      ATTRACTING  BIRDS.   Putnam,  1951.   127  p.  $2.50. 

Includes  suggestions  for  numerous  devices  for  attracting  birds  and 
a  key  to  identification. 

598.2      Hausman,  Leon  Augustus.    FIELD  BOOK  OF  EAST- 
e-j-s      ERN  BIRDS.   Putnam,  1946.   659  p.  $4.50.  (Putnam's 
Nature  Field  Bks.) 

Useful  for  identification  of  both  land  and  water  birds.  Illustrated 
with  6  plates  in  color  and  over  400  drawings. 

598.2  Hickey,  Joseph  James.  GUIDE  TO  BIRD  WATCHING, 
e-j         Oxford,  1943.  262  p.  $4.75. 

Covers  migration  watching,  bird  counting,  distribution,  and  band- 
ing; very  few  illustrations. 
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598.2  Mathews,  Ferdinand  Schuyler.  FIELD  BOOK  OF 
l-s         WILD  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  MUSIC.  Rev.  and  enl.  ed. 

Putnam,  1921.   325  p.   $4.50.    (Putnam's  Nature  Field 

Bks.) 

"Description  of  the  character  and  music  of  birds  .  .  .,  with  numer- 
ous reproductions  of  water  color  and  monotone  studies  .  .  .,  and 
complete  musical  notations  of  bird  songs  by  the  author."  Subtitle. 

598.2  Peterson,  Roger  Tory.  FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE 
j-s         BIRDS ;  Giving  Field  Marks  of  All  Species  Found  East 

of  the  Rockies.  2nd  rev.  and  enl.  ed.    Houghton,  1947. 

290  p.   $3.95.    (Peterson  Field  Guide  Ser.) 

Furnishes  identification  of  live  birds  by  field  marks,  the  distinctive 
method  of  Peterson. 

598.2      Peterson,  Roger  Tory.   HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  BIRDS ; 
j-s         An  Introduction  to  Bird  Recognition.    Houghton,  1949. 
144  p.  $2.00. 

Useful  in  furnishing  the  answers  to  questions  of  the  beginning  bird 
enthusiast. 

598.2      Pough,  Richard  Hooper.    AUDUBON  BIRD  GUIDE; 

j-s  Small  Land  Birds  of  Eastern  and  Central  North  Amer- 
ica from  Southern  Texas  to  Central  Greenland,  rev.  ed. 
Doubleday,  1949.  $3.95. 

A  small  book  covering  275  species,  "describing  significant  points 
of  identification,  voice,  range,  nesting  and  food  habits,  and  methods 
by  which  birds  may  be  attracted."  8. 

598.2  Pough,  Richard  Hooper.  AUDUBON  WATER  BIRD 
j-s         GUIDE.  Doubleday,  1951.  $3.95. 

A  companion  to  the  author's  Audubon  Bird  Guide. 

598.2  Rand,  Austin  I.  AMERICAN  WATER  &  GAME  BIRDS, 
j-s         Dutton,  1956.   238  p.  $11.50. 

A  large  handsome  book  containing  127  photographs  in  full  color, 
40  in  black-and-white,  and  35  bird  silhouettes,  as  well  as  informa- 
tion about  the  birds  and  their  habits. 

598.2      Saunders,  Aretas  A.    GUIDE  TO  BIRD  SONGS;  De- 
e-j-s       scriptions  and  Diagrams  of  the  Songs  and  Singing 
Habits  of  Land  Birds  and  Selected  Species  of  Shore 
Birds.   Rev.  &  enl.  ed.   Doubleday,  1951.  307  p.  $3.00. 

An  identification  guide  useful  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  to  the 
expert. 

598.2      Zim,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Gabrielson,  Ira  N.    BIRDS ; 

e-j-s  A  Guide  to  the  Most  Familiar  American  Birds.  Rev.  ed. 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1956.  160  p.  $1.95.  (Golden  Na- 
ture Guide) 

A  pocket-size  guide  to  identification  with  125  full-color  paintings, 
information  on  bird  migration,  a  list  of  places  for  studying  birds, 
range  maps,  etc. 
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599        Bridges,  William.  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  THE  WORLD ; 
e-j-s       Animal  Portraits  by  Mary  Baker;  Text  by  William 
Bridges.    Garden  City  Bks.,  1948.    272  p.  $3.95. 

Vivid  portraits  (many  in  color)  with  brief  description  of  about  250 
animals,  arranged  alphabetically  by  popular  names. 

599        Burt,  William  Henry.   FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  MAM- 
j-s         MALS.    Houghton,  1952.    200  p.    $3.75.  (Peterson 
Field  Guide  Ser.) 

"Identification  of  North  American  mammals  made  easy  by  color 
drawings  and  definite  descriptions  as  to  color,  size,  and  weight. 
Distribution  maps  are  included."  H. 

599  Hogner,  Dorothy  (Childs).  ANIMAL  BOOK;  American 
e-j-s      Mammals  North  of  Mexico.  Oxford,  1942.  223  p.  $5.00. 

"This  well-organized  book  with  its  excellent  illustrations  is  good 
reference  material  .  .  .  The  main  body  of  the  book  deals  with 
native  animals.   An  appendix  gives  imported  animals."  J. 

599        Palmer,  Ephraim  Laurence.   PALMER'S  FIELDBOOK 
j-s         OF  MAMMALS ;  A  Unit  in  a  Series  of  Aids  to  Conserva- 
tion.  Dutton,  1957.   321  p.  $3.75. 

A  small  practical  handbook  containing  a  wealth  of  information 
about  300  mammals  with  black-and-white  pictures  and  nature  dia- 
grams (some  on  end  papers).  One-third  is  devoted  to  domesticated 
or  semi-domesticated  animals.  A  valuable  supplement  to  other 
reference  books  on  mammals. 

599        Palmer,  Ralph  Simon.    MAMMAL  GUIDE;  Mammals 
j-s         of  North  America  North  of  Mexico.    Doubleday,  1954. 
384  p.  $4.95. 

"Information  covers  life  habits,  description,  geographic  distribu- 
tion.   Illustrations,  maps,  and  drawings  are  very  helpful."  H. 

599  Sanderson,  Ivan  Terence.  HOW  TO  KNOW  THE 
e-j-s      AMERICAN  MAMMALS.  Little,  1951.  164  p.  $3.00. 

A  manual  with  concise  information  and  illustrations  useful  for 
identification.    Includes  10  pages  of  animal  tracks. 

599  Sanderson,  Ivan  Terence.  LIVING  MAMMALS  OF 
j-s         THE  WORLD.   Hanover  House,  1955.   303  p.  $3.95. 

"A  systematic  survey  which  classifies  and  describes  .  .  .  mam- 
mals .  .  .  and  explains  their  structure,  origin,  and  relation- 
ships .  .  ."  B.  Many  photographs  in  color  and  in  black  and 
white. 

599        Zim,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Hoffmeister,  Donald  F.  MAM- 
e-j-s      MALS ;  A  Guide  to  Familiar  American  Species.  Simon 
&  Schuster,  1955.  160  p.  $1.95.  (Golden  Nature  Guide) . 

"Animals  are  illustrated  in  color  in  their  natural  surroundings; 
physical  features,  habits,  and  habitats  are  briefly  described,  tracks 
of  some  animals  are  shown  .  .  ."   B.  Pocket-size. 
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600    APPLIED  SCIENCE 

600  Crouse,  William  Harry.  UNDERSTANDING  SCI- 
e-j-s       ENCE.  Rev.  ed.  McGraw,  1956.  192  p.  $3.75. 

Explanations  of  basic  scientific  principles,  with  many  drawings. 
Includes  recent  areas  and  inventions  of  science. 

600  Mersereau,  Samuel  Foster.  MATERIALS  OF  INDUS- 
e-j-s       TRY ;  Their  Distribution  and  Production.  4th  ed.  rev.  by 

Calvin  G.  Reen  and  Kenneth  L.  Holderman.  McGraw, 

1947.   623  p.  $4.72. 

"Provides  useful  reference  material  for  upper  elementary  and  high 
school.  Includes  such  subjects  as  logging,  methods  of  sawing  and 
seasoning  lumber,  veneer,  turpentine,  tanning,  concrete,  plaster, 
building  stones,  various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  metals,  bakelite, 
and  varnishes."  B. 

603        Crispin,  Frederic  Swing.    DICTIONARY  OF  TECH- 
s        NICAL  TERMS.    8th  rev.  ed.    Bruce  Pub.,  1948.  440 
p.  $4.75. 

"Containing  definitions  of  commonly  used  expressions  in  aero- 
nautics, architecture,  woodworking  and  building  trades,  electrical 
and  metal-working  trades,  printing,  chemistry,  etc."  Subtitle. 

603        Hiscox,  Gardner  Dexter,  ed.  HENLEY'S  TWENTIETH 
s  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  FORMULAS,  PROCESSES, 

AND  TRADE  SECRETS.  Rev.  1956  by  Harry  E.  Eis- 
enson.   Books,  Inc.,  1957.  $5.00. 

".  .  .  .  Ten  thousand  selected  household,  workshop  and  scientific 
formulas  .  .  ."  Subtitlte.  Reprinted  frequently  with  slight  re- 
visions. 

609        Year  (Periodical).   PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  SCI- 
j-s         ENCE  AND  ENGINEERING.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1958. 
257  p.  $7.95. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  technological  progress  throughout  the 
ages,  with  emphasis  on  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Excellent 
illustrations.  Oversize. 

611  Kimber,  Diana  Clifford  and  Gray,  Carolyn  E.  TEXT- 
j-s         BOOK  OF  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.    13th  ed. 

Rev.  by  Caroline  E.  Stackpole  and  Lutie  C.  Leavell. 

Macmillan,  1956  (cl955).  850  p.  $5.75. 

A  standard  text,  thoroughly  revised. 

611  Ravielli,  Anthony.  WONDERS  OF  THE  HUMAN 
e-j-s      BODY.  Viking,  1954.   125  p.  $2.50. 

The  clear  text,  together  with  diagrams  and  drawings  which  may 
be  superimposed  one  on  another,  present  the  human  body  as  a 
perfect  machine. 

612  Schneider,  Leo.  LIFELINE ;  The  Story  of  Your  Cir- 
e-j         culatory  System.   Harcourt,  1958.    127  p.  $2.95. 
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A  graphic  presentation  of  blood,  showing  how  it  circulates  and 
how  it  serves  as  the  chief  line  of  supply  and  of  defense  within 
the  body. 

612.6      Beck,  Lester  Fred.    HUMAN  GROWTH ;  The  Story  of 
j-s         How  Life  Begins  and  Goes  on ;  Based  on  the  Educational 
Film  of  the  Same  Title.   Hareourt,  1949.   124  p.  $2.75. 

"An  honest  and  sound  book  on  sex  education  ...  In  simple  terms 
and  straightforward  manner  it  discusses,  for  boys  and  girls  just 
entering  their  teens,  the  important  facts  in  human  growth  and 
reproduction".  C. 

613  Bogert,  Lotta  Jean.  NUTRITION  AND  PHYSICAL 
j-s         FITNESS.   6th  ed.   Saunders,  1954.    664  p.  $4.50. 

"Gives  a  wide  range  of  facts  about  nutrition  .  .  .  Useful  for  sup- 
plementary reading  and  reference  work."  H. 

613  Crisp,  Katherine  Bruderlin.  HEALTH  FOR  YOU.  3rd 
j-s         ed.   Lippincott,  1954.  576  p.  $4.95;  Text  ed.  $4.00. 

"Covers  the  whole  field  of  mental  and  physical  health  for  young 
people.  Excellent  illustrations.  Good  reference  material  for  jun- 
ior high  school."  J. 

614  Grant,  Madeleine  Parker.  BIOLOGY  AND  WORLD 
j-s         HEALTH.    Abelard-Schuman,  1955.   202  p.  $3.50. 

"A  discussion  of  causes  and  cures  for  various  diseases,  require- 
ments for  good  health  for  the  individual,  the  community,  and  the 
world.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. Good  supplementary  reading  for  junior  or  senior  high 
schools."  H. 

614.86    National   Safety    Council.     SAFETY  EDUCATION 
j-s         DATA  SHEETS.  The  Council,  1957.  250  p.  Bound  ed. 
available  from  Huntting:  $3.89  (net). 

"Practical  material  for  use  in  safety  education  classes  on  all 
aspects  of  safety.  More  useful  if  arranged  by  subjects  and  bound." 
H. 

614.88  Bolton,  William.  WHAT  TO  DO  UNTIL  THE  DOCTOR 
j-s         COMES.   Reilly  &  Lee,  1953.   145  p.  $2.00. 

A  compendium  of  advice,  alphabetically  arranged,  on  emergencies, 
child  care,  etc. 

614.88    Red  Cross.    United  States.    American  National  Red 
j-s         Cross.    AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  FIRST  AID  TEXT- 
BOOK.   Rev.  ed.    Doubleday,  1957.    231  p.  $1.00. 

Clear  instructions  with  illustrations,  for  administering  first  aid. 

614.88    Red  Cross.    United  States.    American  National  Red  ■ 
e-j         Cross.     FIRST  AID   TEXTBOOK  FOR   JUNIORS,  j 
Doubleday,  1957.   $1.00.    145  p. 

A  text  for  junior  high  school  emphasizing  safety  and  accident 
prevention. 
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616        Fishbein,  Morris,  ed.    POPULAR  MEDICAL  ENCY- 
s  CLQPEDIA.   Rev.  ed.    Doubleday,  1956.  514  p.  $4.95. 

An  alphabetical  arrangement  of  simple  concise  information  on 
parts  of  the  body,  hygiene,  and  disease  (including  more  important 
symptoms,  general  treatment,  and  prevention).  Guided  use  is 
recommended. 

616.8  Lang,  Gladys  Engel,  ed.  MENTAL  HEALTH.  Wilson, 
j-s         H.  W.,  1958.    192  p.   $2.00.    (Reference  Shelf) 

Partial  contents:  What  Is  Mental  Health;  Is  Mental  Disease  Men- 
tal; New  Medicines  for  the  Mind;  What  Psychiatry  Can  and  Can- 
not Do;  Inside  a  Mental  Hospital. 

620.9  Kirby,  Richard  Shelton  and  others.  ENGINEERING 
s         IN  HISTORY.   McGraw,  1956.   530  p.  $8.50. 

A  useful  resource  book  for  the  study  of  world  history. 

621        Hogben,  Lancelot  Thomas.  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF 
e-j         ENERGY.  Garden  City  Bks.,  1957.  69  p.  $2.95;  Lib. 
ed.,  $3.45. 

A  history  in  word  and  picture  of  man's  progress  in  converting 
nature  into  energy. 

621        Schneider,  Herman  and  Nina.    MORE  POWER  TO 
e-j         YOU ;  Short  History  of  Power  from  the  Windmill  to  the 
Atom.   Scott,  W.  R.,  1953.    128  p.  $2.50. 

Includes  directions  for  making  models  of  windmill,  water  hoist, 
steam  turbine,  electro-magnet.  Explains  "how  power  is  made  from 
wind,  water,  fire,  electricity,  and  the  atom."  H. 

62L3      Graham,  Frank  Duncan.   AUDELS  HANDY  BOOK  OF 
s  PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY  WITH  WIRING  DIA- 

GRAMS ;  Ready  Reference  for  Professional  Electricians, 
Students,  and  All  Workers.  Audel,  1955.  1438  p.  $4.00. 
Frequently  revised.    Contains  reliable  information  on  all  phases. 

621.3  Schaenzer,  Joseph  P.  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION, 
j-s         5th  rev.  ed.   Bruce  Pub.,  1955.   378  p.  $3.75. 

A  text  presenting  simply  and  concisely  the  use  of  electricity  for 
farm  homes  and  equipment.  Useful  for  reference  in  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  science. 

621.302  Croft,    Terrell    Williams.     AMERICAN  ELECTRI- 
s  CIANS'  HANDBOOK ;  A  Reference  Book  for  Practical 

Electrical  Workers.  Rev.  by  Clifford  C.  Carr.  7th  ed. 
McGraw,  1953.  1773  p.  $10.00;  Text  ed.,  $7.50.  (Mc- 
Gratv-Hill  Handbooks) 

Useful  reference  book  for  students  in  vocational  education.  Prac- 
tical guide  to  selection,  installation,  and  operation  of  equipment. 
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621.384  Collins,    Archie    Frederick.     RADIO  AMATEURS 
j-s         HANDBOOK.   9th  ed.   Rev.  by  D.  J.  Duffin.  Crowell, 
1954.   421  p.  $3.95. 

A  practical  approach,  as  simple  as  possible,  to  help  the  beginner 
construct  his  equipment. 


621.384  Ghirardi,  Alfred  A.  and  Johnson,  J.  Richard.  RADIO 
s         AND  TELEVISION  RECEIVER  TROUBLESHOOT- 
ING AND  REPAIR.   Rinehart,  1952.   822  p.  $7.50. 

"Provides  all  the  information  necessary  for  recognizing,  locating, 
and  repairing  defects  in  radio  and  television  receivers.  Tables  and 
charts  are  used  ...  to  present  step-by-step  procedures."  8. 


621.384  Manly,  Harold  Phillips,  comp.    DRAKES  CYCLOPE- 
s         DIA  OF  RADIO  AND  ELECTRONICS.  14th  ed.  Drake, 
F.  J.,  1955.   unp.  $6.00. 

"Radio,  sound  systems,  television,  photoelectricity,  electronic 
tubes,  electronics  in  industry".    Title  page. 

621.384  RADIO  AMATEUR'S  HANDBOOK.  33rd  ed.  Am.  Ra- 
s         dio,  frequently  reprinted  with  revisions.  $3.50. 

Includes  activities,  equipment,  emergency  operations,  government 
regulations,  etc.  for  "ham"  operators. 


621.7     Le  Grand,  Rupert,  ed.    NEW  AMERICAN  MACHIN- 
s         IST'S  HANDBOOK.  McGraw,  1955.  Various  paging. 
$11.00;  Text  ed.,  $9.00.   (McGraw-Hill  Handbooks) 

A  successor  to  rather  than  a  revision  of  American  Machinists' 
Handbook.  Useful  for  reference  by  students  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. 


623  Jacobs,  Charles  Richmond,  ed.  NEW  OFFICIAL  GUN 
e-j-s      BOOK.    Crown,  Annual.    $3.00;  $2.00  (Paper). 

"An  illustrated  encyclopedia-dictionary  on  every  phase  of  guns, 
shooting  and  hunting  .  .  ."   8.  Oversize. 

623.8  Scharff,  Robert  A.  COMPLETE  BOATING  HAND- 
j-s         BOOK.   McGraw,  1955.   286  p.  $4.95. 

Includes  nautical  terms,  how  to  buy  and  care  for  boat  and  motor, 
navigation  and  piloting,  safety,  cruises,  etc. 

623.8  Tunis,  Edwin.  OARS,  SAILS  AND  STEAM ;  A  Picture 
e-j-s      Book  of  Ships.  World  Pub.,  1952.   78  p.  $3.50. 

"History  of  ships,  from  dugouts  to  the  S.S.  'United  States',  in  clear 
beautiful  drawings  with  short  accompanying  text.  Has  eight-page 
glossary  of  nautical  terms.   An  oversize  book."  J. 

625.2  Henry,  Robert  Selph.  TRAINS.  Twentieth  anniver- 
e-j         sary  ed.   Bobbs,  1954.   136  p.  $4.95. 

A  history  of  American  railroading  for  young  people,  with  informa- 
tion on  the  latest  tracks,  equipment,  design,  and  servicing. 
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629.103  SPACE  ENCYCLOPEDIA;  A  Guide  to  Astronomy  and 
j-s         Space  Research.    Dutton,  1958.    287  p.    $6.95.  (Gen. 
ed.:  M.  T.  Bizony.) 

A  timely  reference  book  which  gives  concise  explanations  of  all 
phases  of  space  research. 

629.13    Green,  William  and  Pollinger,  Gerald.   AIRCRAFT  OF 
j-s         THE  WORLD.   New  rev.  and  enl.  ed.   Hanover  House, 
1956.    211  p.  $7.95. 

"An  aircraft  recognition  guide.  Three-view  silhouettes  and  photo- 
graphs of  practically  every  craft  known  to  be  flying."  J. 

629.13  Green,  William  and  Cross,  Roy.  JET  AIRCRAFT  OF 
j-s         THE  WORLD.   Hanover  House,  1955.   176  p.  $6.95. 

Describes  jet  airplanes  from  all  countries,  with  photographs,  speci- 
fications, performance  data.  Discusses  principles  and  history  of 
jet  propulsion. 

629.13    Green,  William.  WORLD'S  FIGHTING  PLANES.  2nd 
j-s         and  completely  rev.  ed.    Hanover  House,  1957.   240  p. 
$3.50. 

A  reference  manual  based  on  Aircraft  of  the  World.  "For  each 
plane  represented  there  is  a  photograph,  identification  silhouettes, 
brief  history,  specifications,  performance  and  armament  data."  S. 

629.13    Rolfe,  Douglas.     AIRPLANES  OF  THE  WORLD; 
j-s         From  Pusher  to  Jet,  1490-1954.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1954. 
319  p.  $3.50. 

Contains  descriptions  and  100  drawings,  which  appeared  originally 
in  Air  Progress — History  of  Aviation. 

629.13    Winter,  William  John.    MODEL  AIRCRAFT  HAND- 
j  BOOK.   3rd  ed.   Crowell,  1953.   200  p.  $3.50. 

"Design,  construction,  and  flying  techniques  for  hobbyists.  Detail- 
ed diagrams.   Frequently  revised.   Paper-covered  boards."  J. 

629.202  Popular  Science  Monthly.  EVERYBODY'S  CAR  MAN- 
j-s         UAL.   Grosset,  1953.   255  p.  $2.50. 

"Practical  and  simple  advice  for  the  car  owner  and  home  me- 
chanic." 

629.209  Clymer,   Joseph   Floyd.     TREASURY   OF  EARLY 
e-j-s      AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILES,  1877-1925.  McGraw, 
1950.   213  p.  $5.95. 

Pictorial  list  of  automobile  industry  up  to  1925. 

629.22  Crouse,  William  Harry.  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINES; 
Construction,  Operation  and  Maintenance.  McGraw, 
1955.   518  p.   $7.00 ;  Text  ed.,  $5.25. 

A  simple  guide  to  mechanics,  with  chapters  divided  into  short 
sections.    Adequate  illustrations. 
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629.28    Brody,  Leon  and  Stack,  Herbert  J.,  eds.  HIGHWAY 
s         SAFETY  AND  DRIVER  EDUCATION.  Prentice-Hall, 
1954.    464  p.  $6.00. 

A  college  text  useful  for  reference. 

629.28    Crouse,  William  Harry.    AUTOMOTIVE  MECHAN- 
s  ICS.   3rd  ed.    McGraw,  1956.   726  p.   $7.00 ;  Text  ed., 

$5.60. 

A  standard  text  with  numerous  diagrams  and  photographs,  useful 
for  reference.  Discusses  construction,  operation,  servicing,  and 
repair  of  automobiles. 

629.28    Grey,  Andrew  Dwyer,  ed.  AUTOMOBILE  REPAIR 
s  MANUAL.  29th  ed.   Chilton  Co.,  1958.  1008  p.  $7.95. 

Arranged  alphabetically  by  unit  name  or  function. 

629.28    Manly,  Gardener  Burnell.    AUTOMOBILE  REPAIR 
s  MANUAL.    Rev.  and  enl.  ed.  by  Stanley  L.  Stoltz. 

Drake,  F.  J.,  1954.   475  p.  $3.00. 

"A  practical  instruction  and  reference  work  on  modern  automo- 
bile repair  and  maintenance."  Subtitle. 

631.4      United  States.   Department  of  Agriculture.   SOIL;  The 
j-s         Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1957.    U.  S.  Govt.  Ptg.  Off., 
1957.    784  p.  $2.50. 

Contains  a  wealth  of  material  on  the  management  of  soil. 

632        United  States.   Department  of  Agriculture.  INSECTS ; 
j-s       The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1952.    U.  S.  Govt.  Ptg. 
Off.,  1952.   780  p.  $2.50. 

Partial  contents:  insects  as  helpers  and  as  destroyers;  insecti- 
cides; fumigants;  insects  and  homes,  crops,  livestock,  forest  trees, 
and  wildlife. 

632  United  States.  Department  of  Agriculture.  PLANT 
j-s         DISEASES ;  The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1953.   U.  S. 

Govt.  Ptg.  Off.,  1953.   940  p.  $2.50. 

Discusses  causes  and  control  of  many  plant  diseases.  Illustrated 
with  32  plates. 

633  United  States.  Department  of  Agriculture.  GRASS; 
j-s         The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1948.    U.  S.  Govt.  Ptg. 

Off.,  1948.   892  p.  $2.00. 

Contains  information  on  hay,  lawns,  pastures,  soils.  List  of  plant 
names. 

634.9      United  States.    Department  of  Agriculture.  TREES; 
j-s         The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1949.    U.  S.  Govt.  Ptg. 
Off.,  1949.    944  p.  $2.00. 

"Factual  material  about  planting,  care,  and  use  of  trees  .  .  .  pre- 
sented in  an  interesting  style  .  .  ."  H. 
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Seymour,  Edward  Loomis  Davenport,  ed.  NEW  GAR- 
DEN ENCYCLOPEDIA.    Wise,  1946.    1380  p.  $5.95. 

A  simple  convenient  guide  to  every  phase  of  gardening. 

Foley,  Daniel  J.,  GARDEN  FLOWERS  IN  COLOR. 
Macmillan,  1943.   319  p.  $3.95. 

Pictures  and  describes  350  garden  flowers  grown  in  North  America; 
gives  directions  for  cultivation  and  for  control  of  diseases  and 
pests. 

Chrystie,  Frances  Nicholson.  PETS ;  A  Complete  Hand- 
book on  the  Care,  Understanding,  and  Appreciation  of 
All  Kinds  of  Animal  Pets.    Little,  1953.  272  p.  $3.75. 

Includes  aquariums,  birds,  cats,  dogs,  horses,  deer,  rabbits,  and 
snakes. 

Hogner,  Dorothy  (Childs).  FARM  ANIMALS;  And 
Working  and  Sporting  Breeds  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.   Oxford,  1945.    194  p.  $4.00. 

Pictures  and  description  of  the  various  breeds  of  farm  and  working 
mammals  of  America. 

Seiden,  Rudolph,  ed.  LIVESTOCK  HEALTH  ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA.  Springer,  1951.   614  p.  $7.50. 

Covers,  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  topics  pertaining  to  the  im- 
provement of  health  and  control  of  diseases  and  parasites. 

Lewis,  Howard  J.  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  HORSES. 
Random  House,  1957.   128  p.  $2.95. 

Photographs  and  text  presenting  every  breed. 

American  Kennel  Club.  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK.  Rev. 
ed.   Garden  City  Bks.,  1954.   482  p.  $2.95. 

"The  feeding,  care,  and  handling  of  pure-bred  dogs,  and  the  his- 
tory and  standard  of  every  breed  .  .  ."  Subtitle. 

£6.7  Tatham,  Julie  (Campbell).  WORLD  BOOK  OF  DOGS, 
-j-s       World  Pub.,  1953.    126  p.  $3.50. 

History,  origin,  and  characteristics  of  the  various  breeds  of  dogs, 
with  black-and-white  drawings  and  a  few  color  plates. 

J40  Dodd,  Marguerite.  AMERICA'S  HOMEMAKING 
-s         BOOK.    Scribner,  1957.   342  p.  $4.95. 

A  manual  covering  every  phase  of  housekeeping. 

40        McDermott,  Irene  Elizabeth  and  Nicholas,  Florence  W. 
■s         HOMEMAKING  FOR  TEEN-AGERS,  Bk.  I.    3rd  ed. 
Bennett,  1955.   492  p.  $3.48. 

Covers  child  care,  clothing  and  dress,  entertaining,  food,  good 
grooming,  interior  decoration,  personality,  and  sewing.  Includes 
many  activity  projects,  photographs,  and  diagrams.  Bk.  II  in 
preparation. 
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Rose,  Mary  Davies  (Swartz)  and  others.  FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF  NUTRITION.  5th  ed.  Macmillan,  1956. 
620  p.  $6.00. 

Textbook  presenting  principles  and  history  of  nutrition.  New- 
material  in  this  edition  includes  "metabolism,  trace  elements,  vita- 
mins and  food  habits  throughout  the  world,  and  new  tables  of 
food  values  .  .  ."  8. 

Sherman,  Henry  Clapp  and  Lanford,  Caroline  Sherman. 
ESSENTIALS  OF  NUTRITION.  4th  ed.  Macmillan, 
1957.   505  p.  $4.90. 

Up-to-date  information  including  tables  and  glossary. 

Farmer,  Fannie  Merritt.  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK  BOOK.   9th  ed.   Completely  rev.  by  Wilma  Lord  i 
Perkins.   Little,  1951.   878  p.  $3.95. 

"America's  favorite  basic  cookbook  brought  up  to  date  to  include 
frozen  foods,  pressure  cookery,  and  other  additional  material."  H. 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  New  York.  GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING  COOK  BOOK.  Ed.  by  Dorothy  B. 
Marsh.   Rinehart,  1955.   760  p.   $4.50;  Text  ed.,  $3.25. 

"A  standard  work  with  increased  emphasis  ...  on  new  packaged 
mixes,  frozen  foods,  and  other  easily  prepared  foods.  Well  illus- 
trated and  very  well  indexed."  H. 

Sparks,  Elizabeth  Hedgecock.    MENU  MAKER  AND) 
PARTY  PLANNER.    The  author,  Kernersville,  N.  C. 
1957.   292  p.  $2.95. 

"What  to  serve:  to  the  family,  at  a  wedding,  at  a  cook-out,  at  a 
house-warming,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  on  Christmas  Eve,  when;  ' 
ever  food  is  to  be  served."    Title  page. 

Schneider,  Herman.  EVERYDAY  MACHINES  ANIlf 
HOW  THEY  WORK.    McGraw,  1950.    192  p.  $2.75 

(Whittlesey  House  Publications) 

"Simple  explanation  of  the  tools  and  machines  used  in  everyda;  j 
living  in  the  home  and  family."  J. 

Moore,  Alma  (Chestnut).  HOW  TO  CLEAN  EVERY- 
THING; An  Encyclopedia  of  What  to  Use  and  How  tt» 
Use  It.   Simon  &  Schuster,  1952.  238  p.  $3.95. 

An  alphabetical  arrangement  of  many  objects  and  fabrics,  wit  i 
step-by-step  directions  for  cleaning. 

Gruenberg,  Sidonie  Matsner,  ed.  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  CHILD  CARE  AND  GUIDANCE.  Doubleda:,! 
1954.    1016  p.  $7.50. 

Alphabetical  entries  pertaining  to  educational,  medical,  physics  | 
and  psychological  phases  of  child  life  through  the  adolesce)  t| 
period.    Many  illustrations. 
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649.8     Red  Cross.    United  Plates.    American  National  Red 
j-s         Cross.    AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  HOME  NURSING 
TEXTBOOK ;  Prepared  under  the  Supervision  of  Nurs- 
ing Services,  American  Red  Cross.    Blakiston,  1950. 
235  p.  $1.00. 

Gives  intimation  on  keeping  the  family  in  good  health,  assisting 
iD  illi  \>\.  and  promoting  health  in  the  community. 

651.02    Hutchinson,  Lois  Irene.    STANDARD  HANDBOOK 
s         FOR  SECRETARIES.   7th  ed.  McGraw,  1956.  638  p. 
$4.95 ;  Text  ed.,  $3.95. 

A  desk  reference  book  which  includes  abbreviations,  pronuncia- 
tion, punctuation,  postal  service,  and  correct  forms  for  letter  writ- 
ing.   Frequently  revised. 

651.02    Taintor,  Sarah  Augusta  and  Monro,  Kate  M.  SECRE- 
s         TARY'S  HANDBOOK;  A  Manual  of  Correct  Usage. 
8th  rev.  ed.  Macmillan,  1958.  559  p.  $4.95. 

Complete  and  up-to-date  information  ranging  from  punctuation  to 
complicated  documents. 

677  Denny,  Grace  Goldena.  FABRICS.  7th  ed.  Lippincott, 
j-s         1953.   221  p.   $5.00;  Text  ed.,  $4.00. 

"A  dictionary  of  fabrics  and  textile  terms.  Contents:  Fabric 
Identification,  Textile  Terms  or  Definitions,  Classification  of  Fab- 
rics, Textile  Tests,  Labeling  and  Its  Control,  References."  H. 

677  Newcomb,  Ellsworth  and  Kenny,  Hugh.  MIRACLE 
j-s         FABRICS.   Putnam,  1957.   160  p.  $2.75. 

Includes  rayon,  nylon,  orlon,  dynel,  acrilan,  dacron,  fiberglass,  and 
synthetic  rubber. 

700    FINE  ARTS 

700        Goldstein,  Harriet  Irene  and  Goldstein,  Vetta.   ART  IN 
j-s         EVERYDAY  LIFE.   4th  ed.   Macmillan,  1954.   515  p. 
$8.50 ;  Text  ed.,  $6.50. 

Shows  the  principles  of  art  as  related  to  clothing  and  dress,  inte- 
rior decoration,  city  planning,  color,  flower  arrangement,  etc. 
Many  new  illustrations  have  been  substituted  in  this  edition. 

709        Cheney,  Sheldon.   NEW  WORLD  HISTORY  OF  ART. 
s         Viking,  1956.    676  p.    $8.50.     (Also  available  from 
Dryden.  $5.90.) 

A  survey  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  illumination,  prints, 
and  pottery  throughout  the  ages,  with  lavish  illustrations. 

709  Craven,  Thomas.  RAINBOW  BOOK  OF  ART.  World 
e-j-s      Pub.,  1956.   256  p.  $4.95. 

"A  history  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  primitive 
times  to  the  present.  Very  comprehensive.  Material  well  selected 
.  .  .  Contains  hundreds  of  reproductions,  thirty-two  in  color."  J. 
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709  Gardner,  Helen.  ART  THROUGH  THE  AGES.  3rd  ed. 
j-s         Harcourt,  1948.   851  p.   $7.75;  Text  ed.,  $5.75. 

A  chronological  survey,  presenting  the  principal  forms  of  art 
clearly  and  accurately;  admirably  illustrated. 

709        Hillyer,  Virgil  Mores  and  Huey,  Edward  G.  CHILD'S 
e-j         HISTORY  OF  ART.    Rev.  and  enl.    Appleton,  1951. 
465  p.  $6.00. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  introduction  to  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  for  young  people.    Good  index. 

709        Taylor,  Francis  Henry.  FIFTY  CENTURIES  OF  ART. 
j-s         Pub.  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by  Harper, 
1954.   183  p.  $5.00. 

Chronological  arrangement  of  342  reproductions  from  world's 
great  museums,  in  full  color. 

720.9      Hamlin,   Talbot  Faulkner.  ARCHITECTURE 
s  THROUGH  THE  AGES.  Rev.  ed.   Putnam,  1953.  684 

p.   Text  ed.,  $8.00. 

Presents  architecture  as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  an  age. 

728        Ford,  Katherine  Morrow  and  Creighton,  Thomas  H. 
j-s         DESIGNS  FOR  LIVING;  175  Examples  of  Quality 
Home  Interiors.   Reinhold,  1955.  215  p.  $6.50. 

"Each  plan,  illustrated  with  photographs,  deals  with  a  specific 
part  of  a  house  .  .  .  and  includes  a  descriptive  interior  decoration 
plan."  8. 

737.4  Del  Monte,  Jacques.  FELL'S  UNITED  STATES  COIN 
e-j         BOOK.   3rd  rev.  ed.   Fell,  1955.   127  p.  $1.98. 

Frequently  revised  guide  indicating  current  values  of  coins  made 
in  the  U.  S. 

737.4     Raymond,  Wayte,  ed.    COINS  OF  THE  WORLD  :  20th 
j-s         Century  Issues,  1901-1954.    5th  ed.    Raymond,  1955. 
326  p.  $5.00. 

Pictures  and  descriptions  of  coins  issued  by  all  governments  of 
the  world. 

737.4  Reinfeld,  Fred.  COIN  COLLECTOR'S  HANDBOOK, 
e-j-s       Rev.  ed.    Sterling,  1958.    128  p.  $2.50. 

"Covers  acquisition,  storing,  processing,  and  selling.  Catalog  sec- 
tion includes  values  for  all  American  and  Canadian  coins,  and 
some  foreign  coins.  A  pictorial  history  of  coins  from  thirty-two 
countries  is  the  author's  Treasury  of  the  World's  Coins."  H. 

745  Life  (Periodical).  AMERICA'S  ARTS  AND  SKILLS, 
e-j-s       Dutton,  1957.    172  p.  $13.95. 

In  the  format  of  Life  (magazine),  this  survey  of  American  archi- 
tecture and  handicraft  ranges  from  the  crude  tools  of  Colonial 
days  to  modern  technology. 
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747        Koues,  Helen.    AMERICAN  WOMAN'S  NEW  ENCY- 
j-s         CLOPEDIA  OF  HOME  DECORATING.  Rev.  ed.  Gar- 
den City  Bks.,  1954.  976  p.  $5.95. 

Covers  all  phases  of  home  decorating,  emphasizing  the  do-it-your- 
self policy.    This  edition  includes  the  new  appliances. 

750.3     ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PAINTING :  Painters  and  Paint- 
s  ing  of  the  World  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Present 

Day.  Bernard  S.  Myers,  ed.  Crown,  1955.  511  p. 
$10.95. 

Presents  personalities,  movements,  techniques  in  alphabetical 
order.    3,000  entries. 

759        Janson,  Horst  Woldemar  and  Dora  Jane.  STORY  OF 
i-s         PAINTING  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE ;  From  Cave  Paint- 
ing to  Modern  Times.   Abrams,  1952.  164  p.  $6.95. 

"One  hundred  forty-six  reproductions,  65  in  full  color.  Pictures 
that  would  be  favorites  of  high  school  and  junior  high  school 
pupils."  H. 

759.1  Time  (Periodical).  THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF 
s         AMERICAN  PAINTING.    Random  House,  1957.  318 

p.  $13.50. 

A  large  book  containing  reproductions,  entirely  in  color,  of  works 
of  147  artists,  with  accompanying  biographical,  historical,  and 
critical  information  in  anecdotal  style. 

770.2  Sussman,  Aaron.  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
e-j-s      HANDBOOK.  5th  ed.   Crowell,  1958.   416  p.  $4.50. 

Includes  color  photography,  the  making  of  transparencies,  the 
making  of  flash  photos,  and  new  materials  and  techniques.  Has 
supplementary  glossary;  many  photographs  and  drawings. 

780  Ewen,  David.  HOME  BOOK  OF  MUSICAL  KNOWL- 
e-j-s       EDGE.    Prentice-Hall,  1954.    482  p.   $4.95  (Boards). 

"Musical  history,  biography,  forms,  terminology  intended  for  the 
untrained  listener  .  .  .  much  less  technical  than  most  music  en- 
cyclopedias." J. 

780.1    COMPLETE    BOOK    OF    20th  CENTURY 

s  MUSIC.    Prentice-Hall,  1952.    498  p.  $7.50. 

In  entries  alphabetical  by  composers  are  biographies,  lists  of  chief 
works,  etc. 

780.3  Blom,  Eric,  comp.    EVERYMAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF 
s  MUSIC.   Rev.  ed.   Dutton,  1955.   687  p.  $3.75. 

"Includes  biographies,  foreign  phrases  as  well  as  usual  musical 
terms."  8. 

780.3  Davis,  Marilyn  Kornreich.  MUSIC  DICTIONARY, 
e-j         Doubleday,  1956.   63  p.  $3.50. 

"A  valuable  reference  book  containing  over  800  definitions  of 
musical  terms,  foreign  words  and  their  pronunciations,  instru- 
ments, forms  of  music,  and  kinds  of  dances  .  .  ."  B. 
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780.3      Scholes,  Percy  Alfred.   CONCISE  OXFORD  DICTION- 
s         ARY  OF  MUSIC;  With  125  Pictorial  and  Musical  Illus. 
and  Diagrams.   Oxford,  1952.  655  p.  $6.00. 

Condensation  of  author's  Oxford  Companion  to  Music  with  new 
biographical  entries  added.  Includes  artists,  compositions,  critics, 
instruments,  societies,  terms,  etc.    Many  tables  and  diagrams. 

780.3  Scholes,  Percy  Alfred.  OXFORD  JUNIOR  COMPAN- 
e-j-s       ION  TO  MUSIC.   Oxford,  1954.   435  p.  $5.60. 

Adapted  from  The  Oxford  Companion  to  Music  for  the  use  of  young 
people  from  8  to  16. 

780.3      Thompson,  Oscar.   INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA 
s         OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS.  7th  ed.  rev.    Ed.  by 
Nicholas  Slonimsky.   Dodd,  1956.   2394  p.  $20.00. 

"This  excellent  cyclopedia  represents  the  collective  scholarship  of 
music  writers  in  a  dozen  countries;  alphabetically  arranged,  it 
contains  the  fully  listed  works  of  each  composer  with  dates  of 
composition."  H. 

782.1  Cross,  Milton  John.  NEW  MILTON  CROSS'  COM- 
j-s         PLETE  STORIES  OF  THE  GREAT  OPERAS.  Rev. 

and  enl.  ed.   Ed.  by  Karl  Kohrs.  Doubleday,  1955.  688 

p.  $3.95. 

"Synopses  of  72  operas  are  included,  act  by  act,  and  the  first  lines 
of  the  arias  .  .  .  are  quoted  in  the  original  language  .  .  .  Other 
topics  .  .  .  are  ballet  in  opera,  opera  history,  and  ways  of  enjoy- 
ing opera."  H. 

782.1     VICTOR  BOOK  OF  OPERAS.  Newly  rev.  ed.  by  Louis 
s         Biancolli  and  Robert  Bagar.    Simon  &  Schuster,  1953. 
628  p.  $5.95. 

"Detailed  stories  of  all  the  standard  operas  and  many  others  .  .  . 
A  catalog  of  the  Victor  operatic  records  .  .  .  Modern  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  phonographic  records  make  this  an  essential  reference 
book."  J. 

784  Sandburg,  Carl,  comp.  AMERICAN  SONGBAG.  Har- 
e-j-s       court,  1927.  495  p.  $5.75. 

A  song  history  of  America  containing  280  songs  and  ballads  from 
all  sections  of  the  U.  S. 

790  Bancroft,  Jessie  Hubbell.  GAMES.  Rev.  and  enl.  ed. 
e-j-s       Macmillan,  1937.   685  p.   Educ.  ed.,  $6.75. 

"Comprehensive  collections  of  all  types  of  sports  and  games  for 
all  kinds  of  occasions.  Rules,  diagrams,  and  music  given  in  full. 
Gives  origin  and  history  of  many  games  and  sports."  J. 

790        Duran,  Clement  A.     PROGRAM  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
s         Assn.  Press,  1955.   630  p.  $7.95. 

"Ideas  and  information  for  activities,  programs,  projects,  games, 
crafts,  hobbies,  and  similar  club  sponsorships  .  .  ."  H. 
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792.03    Hartnoll,  Phyllis,  ed.     OXFORD  COMPANION  TO 
s         THE  THEATRE.    2nd  ed.    Oxford,  1957.    887,  32  p. 
$11.00. 

Selected  theatrical  topics  from  all  ages  and  countries  arranged 
alphabetically,  with  cross  references.  New  edition  has  a  32-page 
supplement,  bibliography,  etc. 

792.09    Cheney,  Sheldon  Warren.  THEATRE ;  Three  Thousand 
j-s        Years  of  Drama,  Acting  and  Stagecraft.   Rev.  and  enl. 
ed.   Longmans,  1952.   592  p.   $8.50;  sch.  ed.  $6.35. 

"The  1952  edition  is  revised  to  cover  drama  since  World  War  II, 
the  Little  Theatre  movement,  the  theatre  abroad  and  television." 
8. 

793       Harbin,  Elvin  Oscar.  FUN  ENCYCLOPEDIA;  A  Com- 
e-j-s      prehensive  Ail-Purpose  Entertainment  Plan  Book  .  .  . 
Abingdon,  1940.   1008  p.  $3.95. 

Includes  ideas  for  banquets,  camps,  dramatics,  hobbies,  indoor  and 
outdoor  games,  musical  games,  parties,  sports,  etc. 

793  Harbin,  Elvin  Oscar.  GAMES  OF  MANY  NATIONS, 
e-j         Abingdon,  1954.   160  p.  $1.95. 

Alphabetical  arrangement  by  the  28  countries,  with  4  or  5  games 
for  each,  some  including  music  and  native  words  to  songs. 

796.03    Menke,  Frank  Grant.   ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SPORTS, 
s         New  and  rev.  ed.   Barnes,  A.  S.,  1953.  1018  p.  $10.00. 

.  .  Presents  historical  facts  about  indoor  and  outdoor  sports 
and  games,  rules,  records,  and  lists  of  champions,  attendance  to- 
tals, salaries."  8. 

796.09    Durant,  John  and  Bettman,  Otto.    PICTORIAL  HIS- 
j-s        TORY  OF  AMERICAN  SPORTS ;  From  Colonial  Times 
to  the  Present.   Barnes,  A.  S.,  1952.  280  p.  $10.00. 

Traces  the  history  of  sports  in  America  through  pictures  and  text. 
Includes  little-known  information  about  the  colonial  period. 

800  LITERATURE 

802        Haydn,  Hiram  Collins  and  Fuller,  Edmund,  eds.  THE- 
s         SAURUS  OF  BOOK  DIGESTS.  Crown,  1949.  831  p. 
$1.98. 

Concise  digests  of  outstanding  books  in  world  literature  arranged 
by  title  with  author  and  character  indexes. 

802        Magill,  Frank  Northen.  MASTERPIECES  OF  WORLD 
s         LITERATURE  IN  DIGEST  FORM.  First  Series.  Har- 
per, 1952.   1150  p.  $7.50. 

802    MASTERPIECES   OF   WORLD  LITERA- 

s         TURE  IN  DIGEST  FORM.    Second  Series.  Harper, 
1955.   1171  p.  $7.50. 

Summaries  of  1,010  well-known  novels,  plays,  poems,  and  other 
literary  works.    Includes  a  critique  for  each  selection,  plus  identi- 
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fication  of  the  type  of  work,  author,  setting,  and  date  of  first  pub- 
lication. Entries  arranged  alphabetically  by  title,  with  author 
index. 

803        Benet,  William  Rose,  ed.     READER'S  ENCYCLO- 
s  PEDIA ;  An  Encyclopedia  of  World  Literature  and  the 

Arts,  with  Supplement.  Crowell,  1955.  1270  p.  $6.50 ; 
Thumb  indexed,  $6.95. 

Covers  literature,  art,  music,  mythology,  etc,  Arranged  alphabet- 
ically with  cross  references. 


803        Brewer,  Ebenezer  Cobham.    BREWER'S  DICTION- 
j-s         ARY  OF  PHRASE  AND  FABLE.  Rev.  and  enl.  Har- 
per, 1953.    977  p.  $5.00. 

Includes  abbreviations,  mythological  and  fictitious  characters, 
biographical  references,  colloquial  and  proverbial  expressions. 


808        Clark,  Joseph  Deadrick  and  others.    HANDBOOK  OF 
s  ENGLISH:  SPEAKING,  READING.  WRITING.  Ginn, 

1951.   487  p.  $3.25. 

A  textbook  useful  as  a  guide  to  effective  language  skills. 

808.3      FICTION  CATALOG,  1950  ed;  A  Subject,  Author  and  I 
s  Title  List  of  3400  Works  of  Fiction  in  the  English  Lan- 

guage.    Wilson,  H.  W.,  1951.    561  p.    Service  basis,  j 

{Standard  Catalog  series) 

Books  suitable  for  high  school  readers  are  indicated.    Annual  sup- 
plements. 


808.5      Prochnow,  Herbert  Victor,  comp.    NEW  GUIDE  FOR 
j-s         TOASTMASTERS  AND  SPEAKERS.  Prentice-Hall, 
1956.   450  p.  $4.95. 

Contains  interesting  introductions  and  responses,  anecdotes,  short 
verses,  stories,  epigrams,  and  quotations. 

808.81    Brewton,  John  Edmund  and  Brewton,  Sara  Westbrook, 
e-j         comps.    INDEX  TO  CHILDREN'S  POETRY;  A  Title, 
Subject,  Author,  and  First  Line  Index  to  Poetry  in  Col- 
lections for  Children  and  Youth.    Wilson,  H.  W.,  1942. 
965  p.  $10.00. 

  1st  SUPPLEMENT.    Wilson,  H.  W.,  1954. 

405  p.  $6.00. 

The  two  volumes  index  more  than  22,000  poems  in  196  collections. 

808.81    Granger,  Edith.    GRANGER'S  INDEX  TO  POETRY, 
s        4th  ed.    Completely  rev.  and  enl.    Ed.  by  Raymond  J. 
Dixon.    Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1953.    1832  p.  $35.00. 
SUPPLEMENT.    Ed.  by  Raymond  J.  Dixon.  1957. 
$20.00. 


Includes  author,  title,  subject,  and  first  line  indexes  to  poems. 
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808.81    Sell,  Violet,  comp.    SUBJECT  INDEX  TO  POETRY 
e-j         FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  A.L.A., 
1957.   582  p.  $9.00. 

Indexes  157  collections  with  many  cross  references. 

808.81  Van  Doren,  Mark,  ed.    ANTHOLOGY  OF  WORLD 
s  POETRY.    Rev.  and  enl.  ed.    Reynal,  1936.    1467  p. 

$8.50. 

"A  comprehensive  reference  collection  of  the  poetry  of  eighteen 
nations  ..."  H. 

808.82  Ottemiller,  John  Henry.  INDEX  TO  PLAYS  IN  COL- 
j-s         LECTIONS.   2nd  ed.   Scarecrow,  1951.   386  p.  $6.50. 

(3rd  ed.  in  preparation) . 

"An  author  and  title  index  to  plays  appearing  in  collections  pub- 
lished between  1900  and  1950."  Subtitle. 

808.82  Shipley,  Joseph  Twadell.   GUIDE  TO  GREAT  PLAYS, 
s  Public  Affairs  Press,  1956.   867  p.  $10.00. 

Discusses  663  classic  plays  by  311  different  authors.  Entries, 
arranged  alphabetically  by  playwright,  supply  details  concerning 
the  playwright,  origin,  significance,  plot,  productions,  players,  and 
opinions  of  critics. 

808.83  American  Library  Association.  SUBJECT  AND  TITLE 
e-j         INDEX  TO  SHORT  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN  .  .  . 

A.L.A.,  1955.   344  p.  $5.00. 

An  aid  for  librarians  and  teachers  in  locating  stories  by  subject 
for  pupils  from  grade  3  through  junior  high  school.  Arranged 
alphabetically  by  subject  and  by  title  of  stories  indexed. 

808.83    SHORT  STORY  INDEX ;  An  Index  of  60,000  Stories  in 
j-s         4,320  Collections.  Comp.  by  Dorothy  E.  Cook  and  Isabel 
S.  Monro.   Wilson,  H.  W.,  1953.   1553  p.   Service  Basis. 

  SUPPLEMENT,  1950-1954.  Comp.  by  Dor- 
othy E.  Cook  and  Estelle  A.  Fidell.  Wilson,  H.  W.,  1956. 
394  p.   Service  basis. 

Part  I.  Index  by  author,  title,  and  subject  to  the  stories.  Part  II. 
Collections  indexed. 

808.85  Peterson,  Houston,  ed.  TREASURY  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
j-s         GREAT  SPEECHES.   Simon  &  Schuster,  1954.   856  p. 

$7.50. 

"Each  speech  is  prefaced  with  its  dramatic  and  biographical  set- 
ting and  placed  in  its  full  historical  perspective."  Subtitle.  Covers 
all  periods  of  history  from  Moses  to  Eisenhower. 

808.86  Schuster,  Max  Lincoln,  comp.  TREASURY  OF  THE 
j-s         WORLD'S    GREAT    LETTERS,    FROM  ANCIENT 

DAYS  TO  OUR  OWN  TIME  .  .  .  Simon  &  Schuster, 
1940.    563  p.  $5.00. 
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Contains  communications  of  many  of  the  outstanding  figures  of 
world  history,  together  with  historical  settings  and  biographical 
information. 

808.87  Copeland,  Lewis  and  Copeland,  Faye,  eds.  10,000 
j-s         JOKES,  TOASTS  AND  STORIES;  Arranged  by  Sub- 
ject and  Completely  Indexed  for  Ready  Reference.  Hal- 
cyon House,  1939.   1020  p.  $2.95. 

Collection  of  stories  and  toasts  for  all  occasions. 

808.88  Bartlett,  John,  comp.   FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS  .  .  . 
s         13th  and  centennial  ed.  completely  rev.    Little,  1955. 

1614  p.  $10.00. 

An  extensive  collection  of  passages,  phrases  and  proverbs  arranged 
by  authors,  chronologically,  and  indexed  by  key  words.  Two-col- 
umn page. 

808.88    Fadiman,  Clifton,  ed.  AMERICAN  TREASURY,  1455- 
s         1955.   Harper,  1955.   1108  p.  $7.50. 

"An  anthology  of  quotations  about  America  by  Americans."  H. 

808.88    Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert,  ed.  HOME  BOOK  OF  QUO- 
j-s         TATIONS ;  Classical  and  Modern.  8th  ed.   Dodd,  1956. 
2812  p.  $20.00. 

A  comprehensive  and  well-chosen  collection  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally by  subject,  subdivided  into  smaller  topics.    Author  index. 

809        Macy,  John  Albert.   STORY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LIT- 
s         ERATURE.   Liveright,  1950.   615  p.  $3.50. 

Outline  of  American,  Dutch,  English,  French,  German,  and  Greek 
literature. 

810.3     Hart,  James  David.  OXFORD  COMPANION  TO  AMER- 
s         ICAN  LITERATURE.  3rd  ed.  Oxford,  1956.  890  p. 
$10.00. 

"A  ready  reference  volume  on  practically  all  aspects  of  American 
literature:  writers  and  their  works,  allusions,  characters,  plots, 
etc."  H. 

810.8  Flanagan,  John  T.  and  Hudson,  Arthur  Palmer,  eds. 
j-s         FOLKLORE  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Row, 

1958.   511  p.  $6.50. 

"The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  illustrate  by  representative  selec- 
tions of  prose  and  verse  the  artistic  use  of  folklore  by  American 
authors."  Introduction.  Contents  are  grouped  under  twelve  topics, 
followed  by  biographical  notes  on  authors  represented,  a  bibliog- 
raphy, and  an  index  by  author  and  title. 

810.9  Brooks,  Van  Wyck  and  Bettman,  Otto  L.    OUR  LIT- 
s         ERARY  HERITAGE ;  A  Pictorial  History  of  the  Writer 

in  America.   Dutton,  1956.   241  p.  $8.50. 

Condensed  in  one  volume  are  the  highlights,  with  photographs  and 
drawings,  from  the  author's  five-volume  Makers  and  Finders. 
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810.9      CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERA- 
s         TURE.    Ed.  by  W.  P.  Trent  and  others.  Imperial 
ed.,  3  v.  in  1.  Macmillan,  1944.  $7.95. 

Standard  reference  book  for  history  of  American  literature. 

810.9  Scherman,  David  Edward.  LITERARY  AMERICA  .  .  . 
j-s         Dodd,  1952.   175  p.  $5.00. 

"A  chronicle  of  American  writers  from  1607-1952  with  173  photo- 
graphs of  the  American  scene  that  inspired  them."  Subtitle. 

811.08    OXFORD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  VERSE.  Chosen  .  . . 
s         by  F.  O.  Matthiessen.   Oxford,  1950.   1132  p.  $7.00. 

"Includes  571  poems  from  51  American  poets  ...  A  standard  ref- 
erence work."  H. 

811.08    Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert,  ed.    POEMS  OF  AMERI- 
s         CAN  HISTORY.   Houghton,  1922.   720  p.  $6.00. 

"About  800  poems  .  .  .  classified  historically,  from  the  discovery 
of  America  to  the  new  century.  A  brief  note  precedes  each  poem, 
explaining  its  setting,  meaning  or  purpose."  B. 

811.08    Untermeyer,  Louis,  ed.  MODERN  AMERICAN  POET- 
j-s         RY.   Mid-century  ed.   Harcourt,  1950.   709  p.   $5.50 ; 
Text  ed.,  $5.00. 

"Arranged  chronologically  with  biographical  and  critical  sketches 
preceding  each  poet's  work."  H. 

318.08  Woods,  Henry  Fitzwilliam.  AMERICAN  SAYINGS; 
j-s         Famous  Phrases,  Slogans,  and  Aphorisms.   Duell,  1949. 

310  p.  $3.00. 

Arrangement  is  topical  and  chronological  within  the  headings: 
Political  and  Civil  War;  Sociological-Economic-Commercial;  Pop- 
ular. 

820.3      Harvey,  Sir  Paul,  ed.    OXFORD  COMPANION  TO 
s         ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  3rd  ed.  Oxford,  1946.  931 
p.  $10.00. 

"Brief  entries  of  authors  and  works  in  English  and  American  lit- 
erature and  a  multitude  of  allusions  .  .  ."  H. 

820.9  Sampson,  George.  CONCISE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY 
s         OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.   Cambridge,  1941.  1094 

p.   $6.50.    (Also  available  from  Dryden,  $4.75.) 

"A  standard  reference  work  on  English  literature  based  on  the  14- 
volume  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature."  H. 

821.08    Palgrave,  Francis  Turner,  comp.    GOLDEN  TREAS- 
s  URY.    Macmillan,  1949.    $3.00 ;  Imperial  ed.,  $2.95. 

"A  standard  anthology  of  English  lyrical  poetry."  H. 
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821.08  Sechrist,  Elizabeth  Hough,  comp.  POEMS  FOR  RED 
e-j         LETTER  DAYS.    Macrae  Smith,  1951.    349  p.  $3.75. 

"Selections  for  each  of  the  special  days  and  weeks  usually  observed 
in  .  .  .  schools  .  .  .  and  a  collection  of  the  state  songs  .  .  ."  J. 

821.08    Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert,  comp.    HOME  BOOK  OF 
j-s         MODERN  VERSE.     2nd  ed.     Holt,  1953.     1124  p. 
$10.00. 

821.08   HOME  BOOK  OF  VERSE ;  American  and  Eng- 

j-s         lish.   9th  ed.   Holt,  1953.  2  v.  4013  p.  $25.00. 

Poems  in  both  collections  are  arranged  by  large  subjects  such  as 
Youth  and  Age,  Nature,  Patriotism,  History  and  Legend,  etc.  Ex- 
tensive in  scope,  with  complete  indexes  by  poets,  first  lines,  and 
titles. 

821.08    HOME  BOOK  OF  VERSE  FOR  YOUNG 

e-j-s      FOLKS.   Holt,  1929.   672  p.  $5.00. 

"Poems  grouped  under  such  headings  as:  Stories  in  Rhyme,  My 
Country,  Life  Lessons,  Just  Nonsense."  J. 

821.08    Untermeyer,  Louis,  ed.  MODERN  BRITISH  POETRY, 
s  Mid-century  [6th]  ed.    Harcourt,  1950.   493  p.  $5.50; 

Text  ed.,  $4.00. 

"A  chronological  arrangement  .  .  .  from  Thomas  Hardy  to  Dylan 
Thomas  and  Spender.  Contains  indexes  of  authors  and  of  titles." 
8. 

821.08    Untermeyer,   Louis,   ed.     TREASURY   OF  GREAT 
s  POEMS;  English  and  American.    Rev.  ed.    Simon  & 

Schuster,  1955.    1286  p.  $7.50. 

Large  anthology  accompanied  by  interpretive  text,  giving  biogra- 
phical data,  characteristics  of  the  poet,  and  appraisal  of  his  work. 

822.3      Neilson,  William  A.  and  Thorndike,  Ashley  Horace, 
s         FACTS  ABOUT  SHAKESPEARE.    Rev.  ed.  Macmil- 
lan,  1931.   275  p.  $4.75. 

Sifted  information  about  Shakespeare,  his  period,  writings,  etc. 

822.3      Shakespeare,  William.   COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  WIL- 
s         LIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  Garden  City  Bks.,  1946.  $5.95. 

Includes  the  Temple  notes.  Illus.  by  Rockwell  Kent.  Other  recom- 
mended editions  are  Ginn  ($6.50;  library  ed.,  $8.50),  Oxford  ($3.00; 
text  ed.,  $2.00,  and  Houghton  ($9.50;  text  ed.,  $7.00). 

880.3      Harvey,  Sir  Paul,  ed.    OXFORD  COMPANION  TO 
s  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE.    2nd  ed.    Oxford,  1937. 

480  p.  $3.75. 

"A  widely  inclusive  reference  work,  with  concise  encyclopedia 
articles  covering  the  literature  and  the  writers  of  the  classical 
period  .  .  ."  B. 
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900  HISTORY 

>01        Hartman,  Gertrude.    WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN  AND 
-s         HOW  IT  CAME  TO  BE.    Macmillan,  1935.    357  p. 
$4.50;  Text  ed.,  $4.20. 

"A  pictured  outline  of  man's  progress  from  the  earliest  days  to 
the  present."  Subtitle. 

)01        Life  (Periodical).    LIFE'S  PICTURE  HISTORY  OF 
s         WESTERN  MAN.    Simon  &  Schuster,  1951.    306  p. 
$13.50. 

A  survey  of  one  thousand  years  of  Western  Civilization  in  pictures 
and  text.  Based  on  articles  from  Life  with  new  text  added.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white. 

)02  Langer,  William  Leonard,  ed.  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
s         WORLD  HISTORY;  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern. 

Rev.  ed.    Houghton,  1952.    1243  p.    $8.00;  Text  ed., 

$6.00. 

A  one-volume  reference  book  of  historical  material.  Arranged 
chronologically  with  detailed  index.  Replaces  Manual  of  Universal 
History  by  K.  J.  Ploetz,  which  was  also  published  under  the  title 
of  Ploetz's  Epitome. 

)03        EVERYMAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES.   Comp.  by 
s         Charles  Arnold-Baker  and  Anthony  Dent.  Dutton, 
1954.  404  p.   $5.25.    (Everyman's  Reference  Library) 

Brief  entries,  alphabetical  by  subject,  with  chronological  arrange- 
ment under  countries. 

)09  Hartman,  Gertrude.  BUILDERS  OF  THE  OLD 
i-j         WORLD.   2nd  ed.  Heath,  1955.  468  p.  $2.88. 

"History  of  mankind  from  the  fire  makers  and  cave  dwellers  to 
the  finding  of  the  New  World — emphasizing  the  influence  of 
geography,  the  continuity  of  history,  and  the  growth  of  democracy 
in  the  world."  E. 

H0  LANDS  AND  PEOPLES ;  the  World  in  Color.  Grolier, 
>j-s      1956.   7  v.    $61.50;  $46.12  to  schools. 

Travel  material  similar  in  make-up,  illustrations,  and  type  to 
National  Geographic  Magazine.  Contains  pictures  and  brief  text. 
Considerable  revision  since  1951.  Chief  reference  value  lies  in 
pictures  more  than  in  text. 

10.3  Rand  McNally  and  Company.  RAND  MCNALLY 
-s         WORLD  GUIDE.   Rand  McNally,  1953.  726  p.  $6.95. 

Geographical  and  political  information,  arranged  by  country.  Con- 
tent selected  and  adapted  from  the  Columbia  Lippincott  Gazetteer 
of  the  World. 

10.3  WEBSTER'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY;  A 
-s         Dictionary  of  Names  of  Places,  with  Geographical  and 

Historical  Information  and  Pronunciations.    Rev.  ed. 

Merriam,  1957.   1292  p.  $8.50. 

1 
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"Includes  more  than  40,000  geographical  proper  names  from  Bible 
times  to  the  modern  world.  Also  contains  a  table  of  foreign 
language  equivalents  of  English  geographical  terms."  8. 

911        Adams,  James  Truslow,  ed.    ATLAS  OF  AMERICAN 
j-s         HISTORY.   Scribner,  1943.   360  p.  $10.00. 

Chronological  arrangement  of  147  black  and  white  maps  of  Ameri- 
can historical  events.  Prepared  to  supplement  the  Album  of  Amer- 
ican History. 

911  Lord,  Clifford  Lee  and  Lord,  Elizabeth  H.  HISTORI- 
j-s         CAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Rev.  ed. 

Holt,  1953.  238  p  $5.50;  Text  ed.,  $4.00;  $3.25  (Paper).. 

Contains  over  300  maps  covering  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
development  of  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

911  Shephard,  William  Robert.     HISTORICAL  ATLAS, 
s  8th  ed.  Barnes  &  Noble,  1956.  226,  115  p.  $12.50. 

"A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  standard  historical  atlases.  Covers 
world  history  from  2100  B.C.  to  1955  A.D.  Invaluable  for  world 
history  classes."  H. 

912  Collier  (P.  F.)  &  Son.  COLLIER'S  WORLD  ATLAS 
j-s         AND  GAZETTEER  .  .  .  Collier,  1955.  480  p.  $17.50; 

$10.50  to  schools. 

"Presenting  the  world  in  its  geographical,  physical  and  commer- 
cial aspects;  multi-color  maps,  tables,  charts,  statistics,  explana- 
tory text,  a  266-page  index-gazetteer  .  .  ."  Subtitle. 

912  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  WORLD  ATLAS, 
j-s         Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1956.  Various  paging.  $25.00. 

Contains  physical  and  political  maps,  geographical  comparisons,  at 
glossary  of  geographical  terms,  political  divisions  and  capitals,  sj 
gazetteer  index. 

912  Goode,  John  Paul.  GOODE'S  WORLD  ATLAS ;  Phys- 
e-j-s       ical,  Political,  and  Economic.   Ed.  by  Edward  B.  Espen- 

shade,  Jr.    10th  ed.    Rand  McNallv,  1957.    272  p> 

$7.25. 

Former  editions  bore  the  title  Goode's  School  Atlas.    "A  basii  i 
atlas.    In  addition  to  the  text  and  many  special  features,  the  intro 
duction  has  excellent  information  on  map  making  and  projec 
tions."  J. 

912        Hammond  (C.  S.)  and  Company,  Inc.  HAMMOND'S 
e-j-s      AMBASSADOR  WORLD  ATLAS.    Hammond,  1956 
416  p.  $12.50. 

Designed  to  serve  as  an  ambassador  to  the  reader,  bringing  hin 
geographic  facts  about  all  countries  of  the  world. 

912        Hammond  (C.  S.)  and  Company,  Inc.  HAMMONDS  ; 
e         ILLUSTRATED  ATLAS  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA  j 
Full  Color  Maps  and  Up-to-Date  Facts  with  New  Con  j 

II 
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cepts  about  Our  Physical  and  Political  World.  Ham- 
mond, 1956.   96  p.  $2.95. 

Includes  physical  and  political  maps  of  the  world,  explanations 
of  map  terms  and  usage.  A  section  on  "Man's  Story  in  Maps" 
traces  world  and  U.  S.  development. 

912        Rand  McNally  and  Company.  RAND  MCNALLY  COS- 
j-s         MOPOLITAN  WORLD  ATLAS.   Centennial  Ed.  Rand 
McNally,  1955.   202,  173  p.  $13.95. 

First  published  1949.  Brought  up  to  date  by  revision.  Two  new 
sections  added:  Physical  World  in  Maps  and  Places  of  Interest 
in  the  United  States. 

912  United  States.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  MAPS; 
e-j-s      Price  List  53.   Supt.  of  Doc.   Revised  frequently.  Free. 

A  list  of  maps  available  from  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
including  weather  maps  and  progress  maps  of  federal-aid  highway 
systems. 

913.37  Davis,  William  Stearns.  DAY  IN  OLD  ROME ;  A  Pic- 
e-j-s       ture  of  Roman  Life.    Allyn,  1925.    482  p.  $3.92. 

Daily  life,  customs,  religion,  government,  etc.,  of  Rome  in  134 
A.D. 

913.37  Johnston,  Mary.  ROMAN  LIFE  .  .  .  Scott,  1957.  478 
e-j-s      p.  $5.50. 

Replaces  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  describing  homes,  baths, 
books,  costume,  education,  food,  religion,  slavery,  theater,  and 
transportation.    Illustrated  with  many  photographs  and  drawings. 

913.38  Davis,  William  Stearns.  DAY  IN  OLD  ATHENS;  A 
e-j-s      Picture  of  Athenian  Life.   Allyn,  1914.  242  p.  $2.84. 

"Describes  the  experiences  of  a  visitor  in  Athens  in  360  B.  C."  S. 

913.38    Quennell,  Marjorie  (Courtney)  and  C.  H.  B.  EVERY- 
e-j-s      DAY  THINGS  IN  ANCIENT  GREECE.   2nd  ed.  Rev. 
by  Kathleen  Freeman.    Putnam,  1954.  256  p.  $3.50. 

"The  subjects  covered  are:  religion,  sport,  houses,  clothes,  schools, 
music,  travel,  the  theatre,  warfare,  the  life  after  death."  8. 

917.3      American  Heritage  (Periodical).    AMERICAN  HER- 
j-s         ITAGE  BOOK  OF  GREAT  HISTORIC  PLACES.  Nar- 
rative by  Richard  M.  Ketchum.   Am.  Heritage  Pub.  Co. 
(in  cooperation  with)  Simon  &  Schuster,  1957.    376  p. 
$12.50. 

Describes  3,000  historic  sites,  many  pictured  in  full  color,  with 
running  commentary.  Arranged  geographically,  beginning  with 
New  England.  Oversize. 

917.3      Davidson,  Marshall  Bowman.    LIFE  IN  AMERICA, 
s  Houghton,  1951.    2  v.  $12.50. 

Pictorial  survey  of  our  cultural,  social,  and  economic  history.  Pre- 
pared in  association  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Ex- 
pensive but  useful. 
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917.3  Langdon,  William  Chauncey.  EVERYDAY  THINGS 
e-j-s      IN  AMERICAN  LIFE.    Scribner,  1937-1941.    Vol.  1, 

1607-1766.    353  p.    Vol.  2,  1776-1876.    398  p.  $5.95 

each. 

"Highly  useful  books  describing  the  handicrafts,  architecture, 
household  articles,  and  transportation  of  the  periods  covered,  and 
including  the  events  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  lives 
of  the  people."  H. 

917.3  Look  (Periodical).  LOOK  AT  THE  U.  S.  A.  Hough- 
e-j-s      ton,  1955.   522  p.  $7.50. 

"A  good  one-volume  pictorial  survey  of  the  U.  S.,  having  a  geo- 
graphical rather  than  historical  approach."  B. 

917.3      Rogers,  Agnes,  comp.    I  REMEMBER  DISTINCTLY; 
j-s         A  Family  Album  of  the  American  People,  1918-1941. 
Harper,  1947.   251  p.  $8.50. 

A  chronological  panorama  of  politics  and  business,  fashions,  sports, 
famous  crimes,  entertainments,  and  popular  fads  between  the  two 
world  wars. 

917.32    Earle,  Alice  (Morse).   CHILD  LIFE  IN  COLONIAL 
e         DAYS.   Macmillan,  1899.   418  p.  $4.50. 

".  .  .  Pictures  the  school  life,  religious  life,  and  social  customs  of 
the  period."  8. 

917.32    HOME  LIFE  IN  COLONIAL  DAYS.  Mac- 

e         millan,  1898.   470  p.  $4.50. 

Describes  "manners,  customs,  dress,  homes,  child  life,  etc."  8. 

917.32  Tunis,  Edwin.  COLONIAL  LIVING.  World  Pub., 
e-j-s      1957.   155  p.  $4.95. 

An  outstanding  panorama  of  life  and  customs  of  the  early  Ameri- 
cans. Comprehensive  in  scope,  authoritative  in  content.  Excel- 
lent illustrations. 

920        Durant,  John.    PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  AMERI- 
e-j-s      CAN  PRESIDENTS.    Barnes,  A.  S.,  1955.    320  p. 
$10.00. 

An  authoritative  but  casual  text  gives  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  all  presidents,  illustrated  with  prints,  paintings,  and  cartoons. 

920.03    CURRENT  BIOGRAPHY.    Wilson,  H.  W.  $6.00. 

e-J-S  Volumes  published  annually  (since  1940)  present  photographs  and 
biographies  of  people  in  the  news.  Each  volume  contains  an  index 
by  profession,  a  necrology,  and  a  cumulated  index:  1950  vol.  index- 
ing 1940-1950;  later  vols,  indexing  1950  to  date.  Also  issued  month 
ly  in  pamphlet  form,  at  subscription  rate  of  $4.00  per  year. 

920.03    DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY;  Undei 
s         the  Auspices  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Socie- 
ties.  Scribner,  1928-58.   22  v.  $220.00. 
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Lives  of  American  men  and  women  whose  careers  have  contributed 
most  notably  to  the  making  of  our  country.  Includes  only  persons 
no  longer  living.  The  supplements  bring  the  material  up  through 
1940.  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  biographical  sketch.  For 
large  schools  which  can  afford  it. 


920.03  Ewen,  David.  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS  TODAY, 
e-j-s      Wilson,  H.  W.,  1949.   265  p.  $4.00. 

920.03    COMPOSERS  OF  YESTERDAY.  Wilson,  H. 

e-j-s  W.,  1937.   488  p.  $5.00. 

920.03    EUROPEAN  COMPOSERS  TODAY.  Wil- 

e-j-s  son,  H.  W.,  1954.  200  p.  $4.00. 

Each  book  lists  biographies  of  musicians  with  lists  of  most  im- 
portant works,  portraits,  and  a  bibliography. 

920.03    Kunitz,  Stanley  Jasspon,  ed.   AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 
j-s         1600-1900 ;  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  American  Lit- 
erature. Wilson,  H.  W.,  1938.  846  p.  $5.00. 

920.03    BRITISH  AUTHORS  BEFORE  1800;  A  Bio- 

s         graphical  Dictionary.    Wilson,  H.  W.,  1952.    584  p. 
$6.00. 

920.03    BRITISH    AUTHORS    OF    THE  NINE- 

s         TEENTH  CENTURY.    Wilson,  H.  W.,  1936.    677  p. 
$5.00. 

920.03    JUNIOR  BOOK  OF  AUTHORS.   2nd  ed.  rev. 

e-j-s      Wilson,  H.  W.,  1951.   309  p.  $3.50. 

Includes  illustrators  of  books  for  children. 

920.03    TWENTIETH  CENTURY  AUTHORS ;  A  Bio- 

j-s        graphical  Dictionary  of  Modern  Literature.   Wilson,  H. 
W.,  1942.   $8.50.   1577  p. 

Supersedes  Living  Authors  and  Authors  Today  and  Yesterday. 

920.03    TWENTIETH  CENTURY  AUTHORS: 

j-s        FIRST  SUPPLEMENT;  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Modern  Literature.  Wilson,  H.  W.,  1955.  1123  p.  $8.00. 

This  series  of  biographical  dictionaries  presents  short,  lively 
biographical-critical  sketches  accompanied  by  portraits  and  a  list 
of  references.  Brief  autobiographies  are  included  in  Junior  Book 
of  Authors  and  Twentieth  Century  Authors. 


920.03  WEBSTER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  Mer- 
j-s         riam,  1956.   1697  p.  $8.50. 

"It  lists  40,000  brief  biographies  of  men  and  women  of  all  countries 
and  all  times,  and  from  every  field  of  human  activity."  H.  Pro- 
nunciations of  biographees'  names  are  given. 

920.03    WHO  WAS  WHO  IN  AMERICA ;  A  Companion  Bio- 
s         graphical  Reference  Work  to  WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMER- 
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ICA  .  .  .  Marquis,  1942-1950.  2  v.  v.  1,  $11.50.  v.  2, 
$10.50. 

Contents:  v.  1,  1897-1942;  v.  2,  1943-1950.  "Biographies  of  people 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America  who  have  died  in  the  period  cov- 
ered by  each  volume."  8. 

920.03    WHO'S  WHO ;  An  Annual  Biographical  Dictionary  .  .  . 
s         Macmillan.  $18.50. 

"Very  brief  accounts  of  living  English  people.  Too  expensive  for 
very  small  schools.  Others  can  economize  by  buying  every  two  or 
three  years  only."  8. 

920.03  WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICA:  A  Biographical  Diction- 
j-s         ary  of  Notable  Living  Men  and  Women.   Marquis.  Is- 
sued biennially,  v.  29  (1956-1957).  $25.00. 

"Gives  very  briefly  main  facts  of  life,  writings,  and  present  ad- 
dress. Small  schools  might  economize  by  buying  only  once  in 
four  years."  8. 

929  Kannik,  Preben.  FLAG  BOOK.  Rev.  ed.  Barrows, 
e-j-s      1959.   196  p.  $3.50. 

Contains  pictures  in  full  color,  descriptions,  and  histories  of  over 
800  flags  and  other  insignia. 

929  Lehner,  Ernest,  comp.  AMERICAN  SYMBOLS ;  A  Pic- 
e-j         torial  History.  Wm.  Penn  Pub.  Co.,  1957.   95  p.  $3.00. 

A  pictorial  source  book  of  maps  and  flags,  folk  myths  and  heroes, 
with  much  space  given  to  symbols  of  the  states. 

929  Shankle,  George  Earlie.  STATE  NAMES,  FLAGS, 
e-j-s      SEALS,  SONGS,  BIRDS,  FLOWERS  AND  OTHER 

SYMBOLS.    Rev.  ed.    Wilson,  H.  W.,  1941.    524  p. 

$5.00. 

"A  study  based  on  historical  documents  giving  the  origin  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  state  .  .  ."   symbols.  Subtitle. 

929.4  Shankle,  George  Earlie.  AMERICAN  NICKNAMES; 
e-j-s      Their  Origin  and  Significance.   2nd  ed.   Wilson,  H.  W., 

1955.    524  p.  $7.50. 

Over  400  nicknames  which  have  been  applied  to  famous  American 
people,  cities,  states,  organizations,  etc.  Arranged  in  dictionary 
form. 

940.1  Hartman,  Gertrude.  MEDIEVAL  DAYS  AND  WAYS, 
j-s         Macmillan,  1937.   332  p.  $4.00. 

Description  of  industry,  religion,  social  customs,  trade,  and  travel 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  emphasis  on  life  in  England. 

940.1     Previte-Orton,   Charles  William.     SHORTER  CAM- 
s         BRIDGE  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.    Cambridge,  1952. 
2  v.   1202  p.  $15.00. 

Condensed  from  the  original  8-volume  set.    Covers  the  period  from 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Renaissance. 
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940.2     Schapiro,  Jacob  Salwyn.    MODERN  AND  CONTEM- 
s         PORARY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  1815-1952.  Under 
the  editorship  of  James  T.  Shotwell.   1953  ed.  Hough- 
ton, 1953.   946  p.  $6.25. 

"An  excellent  general  history  especially  suitable  for  reference."  H. 

942        Trevelyan,  George  Macaulay.    ILLUSTRATED  ENG- 
s         LISH  SOCIAL  HISTORY.   Longmans,  1949-1952.  4  v. 
$6.00  each. 

From  Chaucer's  England  through  nineteenth  century.  Features 
contemporary  illustrations. 

970.1  Daniels,  Walter  Machray,  ed.  AMERICAN  INDIANS, 
j-s         Wilson,  H.  W.,  1957.   219  p.   $2.00.    (Reference  Shelf) 

Covers  culture,  history  of  Indian-White  relations,  legal  status,  and 
property  rights. 

970.1  National  Geographic  Society.  NATIONAL  GEO- 
e-j-s       GRAPHIC  ON  INDIANS  OF  THE  AMERICAS;  A 

Color-Illustrated  Record.  By  Matthew  W.  Stirling.  The 

Society,  1955.    431  p.  $7.50. 

Illustrated  with  many  reproductions  of  paintings  and  photographs 
in  color,  black-and-white  photographs,  maps,  drawings,  and  dia- 
grams. 

970.6  Norbeck,  Oscar  E.  BOOK  OF  INDIAN  LIFE  CRAFTS, 
e-j-s      Assn.  Press,  1958.   253  p.  $5.95. 

A  comprehensive  guide  to  Indian  crafts. 

970.6  Salomon,  Julian  Harris.  BOOK  OF  INDIAN  CRAFTS 
e-j-s      &  INDIAN  LORE.   Harper,  1928.   418  p.  $3.95. 

Useful  reference  material  on  Indian  clothing  and  ornaments, 
dances,  games,  music,  weapons,  and  wigwams. 

973        Adams,  James  Truslow,  ed.   ALBUM  OF  AMERICAN 
j-s         HISTORY.   Scribner,  1944-1949.   5  v.   $35.00  the  set; 
$7.50  per  v. 

V.  I,  Colonial  Period;  v.  II,  1783-1853;  v.  Ill,  1853-1893;  v.  IV,  End 
of  an  Era;  v.  V,  Index.  "The  History  of  the  United  States  told 
almost  entirely  through  pictures  taken  at  the  time  the  event  was 
occurring."  H.  Useful  in  study  of  American  history  and  litera- 
ture. 

973        AMERICAN  HERITAGE.     Am.  Heritage  Pub.  Co. 
s  $12.00  per  year ;  $2.95  per  single  issue. 

Magazine  of  history  in  book  format.  Six  issues  per  year.  "Re- 
creates textually  and  pictorially  scenes  from  America's  past."  S. 

973        Angle,  Paul  McClelland,  ed.    BY  THESE  WORDS; 
j-s         Great  Documents  of  American  Liberty  .  .  .  Rand  Mc- 
Nally,  1954.   560  p.  $5.95. 

Forty-six  documents  placed  in  their  contemporary  settings. 
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973        Commager,   Henry   Steele,   ed.     DOCUMENTS  OF 
s         AMERICAN  HISTORY.   5th  ed.  Appleton,  1949.  2  v. 
in  1.  $5.50. 

Limited  to  official  documents:   v.  1,  to  1865;  v.  2,  since  1865. 

973        Faulkner,  Harold  Underwood.   VISUAL  HISTORY  OF 
j-s         THE  UNITED  STATES.  Abelard-Schuman,  1953.  199 
p.  $5.00. 

"Facts  and  figures  of  American  history  presented  in  100  picto- 
graphs,  pictorial  maps,  visual  diagrams,  graphic  stories,  and  75,000 
words  of  narrative."  H. 

973        Hart,  Albert  Bushnell  and  Curtis,  J.  G.,  eds.  AMERI- 
s         CAN   HISTORY   TOLD   BY  CONTEMPORARIES. 
Macmillan,  1897-1929.  5  v.  $33.00  the  set;  $7.50  per  v. 

Contents:  v.  1,  Era  of  Colonization;  v.  2,  Building  of  the  Republic; 
v.  3,  National  Expansion;  v.  4,  Welding  of  the  Nation;  Index  to 
vols.  1-4;  v.  5,  Twentieth  Century  U.  S.  "One  of  the  most  complete 
and  varied  source  collections  available."  S. 

973        Hartman,  Gertrude.   THESE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
e-j         HOW  THEY  CAME  TO  BE.   Macmillan,  1935.   340  p. 
$4.50 ;  Text  ed.,  $4.00. 

Elementary  history  with  emphasis  on  discoveries  and  inventions, 
showing  the  resulting  culture.  Sequel  to  World  We  Live  In  and 
How  It  Came  to  Be. 

973  Hays,  Wilma  Pitchford,  ed.  FREEDOM.  Coward-Mc- 
e-j         Cann,.1958.   56  p.  $3.00. 

"Reproductions  of  26  significant  documents,  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  through  the  United  Nations  Charter,  with  a  brief 
historical  background  of  each."  Subtitle. 

973        Lawson,  Robert.    WATCHWORDS  OF  LIBERTY;  A 
e-j         Pageant  of  American  Quotations.  Rev.  ed.  Little,  1957. 
115  p.  $3.59. 

For  each  of  the  50  quotations  there  is  an  illustration  and  an 
account  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  spoken. 

973        MacDonald,  William,  ed.    DOCUMENTARY  SOURCE 
s         BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  1606-1926.  3rd  ed. 
rev.  and  enl.   Macmillan,  1926.   713  p.  $6.50. 

Includes  charters,  documents,  and  statutes  covering  the  colonial 
and  constitutional  periods. 

973        PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA;  A  Pictorial  History  of  the 
j-s         United  States.    Yale  Univ.  Press,  1925-1929.    15  v. 
$127.50  the  set;  $9.00  per  v. 

Extensive  and  varied  illustrations,  each  documented  and  accom- 
panied by  explanatory  text,  are  used  to  trace  the  social,  economic, 
industrial,  artistic,  and  political  development  of  our  country. 

Contents:  v.  1,  Adventures  in  the  Wilderness  (Indians,  early  set- 
tlers).   2,  Lure  of  the  Frontier  (Appalachians,  plains,  Alaska).  3, 
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Toilers  of  Land  and  Sea  (farmers  and  fishermen).  4,  March  of 
Commerce  (communication  and  transportation).  5,  Epic  of  Indus- 
try (from  home  crafts  to  organized  labor).  6,  Winning  of  Free- 
dom (Rev.  War,  War  of  1812,  Mexican  War).  7,  In  Defense  of 
Liberty  (Civil  War,  Spanish-Am.  War,  World  War  I).  8,  Builders 
of  the  Republic  (political  growth  to  Civil  War).  9,  Makers  of  a 
New  Nation  (reconstruction,  League  of  Nations).  10,  American 
Idealism  (religion  and  education).  11,  American  Spirit  in  Letters 
(literature).  12,  American  Spirit  in  Art.  13,  American  Spirit  in 
Architecture.    14,  American  Stage.    15,  Annals  of  American  Sport. 


973  Year  (Periodical).  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  AMER- 
j-s         ICA.   Simon  &  Schuster,  1955.   415  p.  $9.95. 

A  chronological  arrangement  of  2,500  drawings,  paintings,  etchings, 
and  photographs  in  black  and  white  depicting  the  history  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada.  24  historical  maps  in  color  at  the  back.  Over- 
size. 

973.03    Carruth,  Gordon  V.,  and  others,  eds.  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
s         OF  AMERICAN  FACTS  AND  DATES.   Crowell,  1956. 
708  p.  $6.95. 

In  chronological  order  American  political,  cultural,  scientific,  and 
social  facts  are  presented  in  columns  side-by-side.  Cross-referenced 
index  facilitates  use. 

973.03    DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY;  James 
s         Truslow  Adams,  editor-in-chief.  Scribner,  1940.  6  v. 
$60.00. 

Material  arranged  alphabetically  with  extensive  cross-references. 
Covers  political,  economic,  social,  industrial,  and  cultural  history. 
No  biography.  Bibliographies  usually  very  brief.  A  useful  ref- 
ence  tool  for  schools  with  a  large  history  department  and  a  good 
book  budget. 

$73.03  Morris,  Richard  Brandon,  ed.  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
s  AMERICAN  HISTORY.   Harper,  1953.  776  p.  $6.00 ; 

Text  ed.,  $4.50. 

Chronological  and  topical  arrangement,  with  index. 

973.3      American  Heritage  (Periodical).    AMERICAN  HER- 
s         ITAGE  BOOK  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.   Ed.  by  Rich- 
ard M.  Ketchum.    American  Heritage  Pub.  Co.,  1958. 
384  p. 

A  scholarly  yet  readable  reference  work  (SV2  x  11)  printed  on 
coated  papers.    618  illustrations,  162  in  color.    Complete  index. 

973.T      BATTLES  AND  LEADERS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
s         Edited  by  Ned  Bradford.  Appleton,  1956.  626  p.  $8.95. 

One-volume  condensation  of  four  volumes.  "44  of  the  firsthand 
narratives  by  commanders  and  other  participants  .  .  .from  both 
sides."  B. 


CHAPTER  III.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
MATERIALS 


Books  and  other  materials  with  reference  value  for  the  study 
of  North  Carolina  are  described  in  this  chapter.  Only  those 
materials  which  were  in  print  at  the  time  of  publication  have 
been  included  in  this  listing.  Other  useful  materials  no  longer 
in  print  may  be  available  in  the  local  school  or  public  library. 

Quoted  annotations  are  taken  from  the  bibliography,  One  Hun- 
dred Outstanding  Books  About  North  Carolina,  compiled  by  Rich- 
ard Walser  and  Hugh  T.  Lefler  and  issued  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  October,  1956. 

The  school  library  may  find  it  desirable  to  shelve  together  all 
titles  in  its  North  Carolina  collection.  For  each  title  in  this  list- 
ing, the  Dewey  decimal  classification  is  prefixed  by  the 
symbols  N.  C.  to  designate  North  Carolina  material.  For  exam- 
ple, the  book,  GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  is  classified  as  follows :   N.  C. 

353.9 

Key  to  Abbreviations  Used  in  Entries: 

comp. — compiler  p. — page 

ed. — editor ;  edited  rev. — revised 

enl. — enlarged  v. — volume 
illus. — illustrator ;  illustrated 

N.  C.      Powell,  William  Stevens.   NORTH  CAROLINA  COUN- 
016        TY  HISTORIES;  A  Bibliography.  Univ.  of  N.  C.  Li- 
j-s         brary,  1958.    27  p.    $  .50  (Paper).     (University  of 
North  Carolina  Library  Studies,  Number  1) 
A  survey  of  county  histories  published  in  book  form. 

N.  C.  Powell,  William  Stevens,  ed.  NORTH  CAROLINA  F1C- 
016  TION,  1734-1957;  An  Annotated  Bibliography.  Ur.iv. 
j-s         of  N.  C.  Library,  1958.   189  p.   $3.00;  $1.50  (Paper). 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  fiction  with  ascertainable  North  Carolina 
settings,  published  during  the  past  223  years.  Location  of  copies 
is  indicated. 

N.C.  NORTH  CAROLINA  ALMANAC  AND  STATE  IN- 
031  DUSTRIAL  GUIDE.  Latest  issue.  Almanac  Pub.  Co., 
e-i-s       Raleigh.  $1.50. 

This  reference  book  on  the  political  and  economic  development  of 
North  Carolina  covers  climate,  government,  physical  features,  plant 
life,  resources,  industries,  transportation,  welfare,  finance,  educa- 
tion, fine  arts,  religion,  history,  and  counties. 
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N.  C.  NORTH  CAROLINA  MANUAL.  N.  C.  Secretary  of 
329        State,  biennial.    Gratis  from  the  Secretary. 

e_s  Includes  facts  about  the  government,  biographical  sketches  of  of- 

ficials, census  figures,  and  history. 

N.C.  NORTH  CAROLINA:  ITS  GOVERNMENT;  A  Hand- 
353.9  book  for  Citizens.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  N.  C, 
j-s         1954.   60  p.   $  .50  (Paper). 

Covers  the  constitution,  the  voter,  and  all  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 


N.  C.  Rankin,  Robert  S.  GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINIS- 
353.9  TRATION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Crowell,  1955. 
j-s         429  p.  $5.75. 

Covers  all  phases  of  government  and  governmental  agencies  in  the 
state. 

N.  C.  White,  Newman  Ivey,  ed.  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COL- 
398.2  LECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE, 
j-s         Duke  Univ.  Press,  1952.   3  v.   $7.50  per  v. 

Contains  games  and  rhymes,  beliefs  and  customs,  riddles,  proverbs, 
folktales,  ballads,  and  songs  collected  in  N.  C.  during  the  years 
1912  to  1943  in  collaboration  with  the  N.  C.  Folklore  Society. 

N.  C.  Eliason,  Norman  Ellsworth.  TARHEEL  TALK.  Univ. 
427        of  N.  C.  Press,  1956.  324  p.  $5.00. 

"A  pioneer  historical  study,  based  on  documents  in  the  Southern 
Historical  Collection,  showing  how  our  North  Carolina  forebearers 
actually  talked." 

N.  C.      Holmes,  J.  S.  COMMON  FOREST  TREES  OF  NORTH 
582        CAROLINA ;  How  to  Know  Them.  8th  ed.   N.  C.  Dept. 
e-j-s      of  Conservation  and  Development,  1958.    87  p.    $  .15 
(Paper). 

A  revision  of  a  popular  pocket  manual,  with  addition  of  less  im- 
portant trees  and  exotic  trees. 

N.  C.      BIRDS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  by  T.  Gilbert  Pearson. 
598.2      Rev.  ed.    Ed.  by  David  L.  Wray  and  Harry  T.  Davis, 
e-j-s      State  Museum,  N.  C.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1958.   455  p. 
$5.00. 

Revised  to  include  12  new  birds  (making  a  total  of  408),  an  ex- 
planation of  the  4  faunal  zones,  and  10  new  page  plates. 

N.C.  Hobbs,  S.  Huntington,  Jr.  NORTH  CAROLINA;  An 
600  Economic  and  Social  Profile.  Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1958. 
j-s         400  p.  $6.00. 

A  fact-filled  source  book  of  the  state's  human  and  natural  resources, 
economic  progress,  and  institutions,  with  numerous  maps,  graphs, 
and  statistical  tables. 
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Johnston,  Frances  Benjamin.  EARLY  ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF  NORTH  CAROLINA;  A  Pictorial  Survey. 
Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1947.   290  p.  $15.00. 

Over  280  photographs  portraying  early  North  Carolina  buildings. 
New  material  on  the  Tryon  Palace  has  been  included. 

Walser,  Richard,  ed.  NORTH  CAROLINA  POETRY. 
Rev.  ed.   Garrett,  1951.  $4.00. 

Anthology  of  Tar  Heel  verse,  covering  almost  two  hundred  years, 
with  historical  introduction  and  biographical  notes. 

Walser,  Richard,  ed.  NORTH  CAROLINA  DRAMA. 
Garrett,  1956.   229  p.  $4.00. 

"Full  acount  of  North  Carolina  playwrights  and  drama  history 
(1702-1956)  with  ten  short  plays  from  the  Koch  era." 

Robinson,  Blackwell  P.  NORTH  CAROLINA  GUIDE. 
Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1955.  649  p.  $5.00. 

Contains  information  on  folkways,  literature,  arts,  physical  fea- 
tures, mineral  resources,  flora,  forest  resources,  animals,  history, 
architecture,  cities,  and  national  parks  and  forests,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  tours  throughout  the  state. 

Sharpe,  Bill.  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA.  The  State,  1954  and  1958.   2  v.   $5.00  per  v. 

V.  I  describes  21  counties;  v.  II,  25  counties.  Illustrations  and  in- 
dex are  included. 

Stick,  David.  OUTER  BANKS  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1958.   352  p.  $6.00. 

Contains  information  for  the  study  of  North  Carolina  geography 
and  history. 

Warren.  NORTH  CAROLINA  ATLAS  AND  OUT- 
LINE MAPS.  Warren,  1952.  40  p.  $5.00. 


Crabtree,  Beth  G.  NORTH  CAROLINA  GOVERNORS. 
N.  C.  Dept.  of  Archives  and  History,  1958.  137  p.  f  1.50. 

Biographical  sketches,  accompanied  by  portraits,  of  goyernors 
from  Lane  to  Hodges. 

Delta  Kappa  Gamma.  SOME  PIONEER  WOMEN 
TEACHERS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma,  1955.   213  p.  $3.50. 

Biographical  sketches  of  122  women  leaders  in  North  Carolina 
education  for  the  past  150  years. 

Hoyle,  Bernadette.  TAR  HEEL  WRITERS  I  KNOW. 
John  F.  Blair,  1956.   215  p.  $4.00. 

Sketches  of  35  N.  C.  writers,  with  photographs. 
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N.C.  NORTH  CAROLINA  AUTHORS;  A  Selective  Hand- 
920  book.  Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1952.  136  p.  $3.00 ;  $1.50 
j-s  (Paper). 

Prepared  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  N.C.E.T.A.  and  the  N.C.L.A. 
Includes  a  biographical  sketch,  a  list  of  works,  and  references  for 
each  of  150  significant  writers,  arranged  alphabetically. 

N.  C.  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  NORTH 
920  CAROLINA  MUSICIANS.  Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1956. 
j-s         82  p.   $3.00;  $1.50  (Paper). 

Covers  composers,  artists  of  concert  and  opera,  conductors,  organ- 
izations, festivals,  contests,  clinics,  clubs,  orchestras,  and  music 
supervision  in  the  public  schools. 

N.  C.  Rights,  Douglas  L.  AMERICAN  INDIAN  IN  NORTH 
970.1      CAROLINA.   John  F.  Blair,  1957.   298  p.  $6.00. 

l-S  History  of  the  struggles  of  the  North  Carolina  Indians  with  the 

Spanish,  the  English,  and  finally  the  United  States  government. 
Presents  Indian  customs,  folklore,  and  tribal  movements. 

N.  C.  Peattie,  Roderick,  ed.  GREAT  SMOKIES  AND  THE 
975  BLUE  RIDGE:  THE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
j-s         APPALACHIANS.  Vanguard,  1943.  $6.00. 

Surveys  the  Southern  mountain  region  and  its  inhabitants. 

N.C.      Connor,  R.  D.  W.    DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF 
975.6      THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1776- 
s         1799 ;  ed.  by  Louis  R.  Wilson  and  Hugh  T.  Lefler.  Univ. 
of  N.  C.  Press,  1953.  2  v.   $15.00  per  set. 

"The  story,  as  revealed  in  selected  documents,  of  the  founding  and 
early  years  of  the  first  state  university  in  the  nation." 

N.  C.  Corbitt,  David  Leroy,  ed.  EXPLORATIONS,  DESCRIP- 
975.6  TIONS,  AND  ATTEMPTED  SETTLEMENT  OF  CAR- 
j-s         OLINA,  1584-1590.    Rev.  ed.    N.  C.  Dept  of  Archives 

and  History,  1953.    154  p.    $  .50  (Paper).  (1948  ed., 

clothbound,  $1.00). 

Presents  material  from  Hakluyt's  Voyages. 

N.C.      Corbitt,  David  Leroy,  ed.    FORMATION  OF  THE 
975.6    NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTIES,  1663-1943.    N.  C. 
j-s         Dept.  of  Archives  and  History,  1950.   324  p.  $3.00. 

Describes  the  dates  of  formation,  original  boundary  lines,  and 
changes  in  boundaries  of  each  of  the  North  Carolina  counties. 

N.  C.  Dill,  Alonzo  Thomas.  GOVERNOR  TRYON  AND  HIS 
975.6      PALACE.   Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1955.   304  p.  $5.00. 

1-s  Contains  information  on  the  Colonial  Period  of  North  Carolina 

history  not  easily  found  elsewhere. 
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N.  C.  Fries,  Adelaide  L.  ROAD  TO  SALEM.  Univ.  of  N.  C. 
975.6      Press,  1944.   327  p.  $4.00. 

l-S  "Dramatic,  first-hand  account  of  the  State's  Moravian  settlement, 

translated  from  an  1803  autobiography  and  supplemented  with 
other  contemporary  material." 

N.C.  Lawson,  John.  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
975.6      Ed.  by  Francis  L.  Harriss.  Garrett,  1937.  259  p.  $4.00. 

l-S  A  reprint  of  the  1714  ed.    This  account  of  journeys  in  the  state 

early  in  the  18th  century  includes  natural  history  and  customs  and 
morals  of  the  Indians.    It  is  an  excellent  reference  for  teachers. 

N.  C.      Lefler,  Hugh  T.  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  AND  READ- 
975.6      ING  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY.    Univ.  of  N. 
s  C.  Press,  1955.   80  p.  $2.00. 

A  guide  book  for  teachers  and  advanced  students. 

N.  C.  Lefler,  Hugh  T.  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY  TOLD 
975.6  BY  CONTEMPORARIES.  3rd  ed.  Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press, 
j-s         1957.   544  p.  $6.00. 

A  source  book  for  teachers  and  high  school  pupils. 

N.  C.      Lefler,  Hugh  T.  NORTH  CAROLINA:  THE  HISTORY 
975.6     OF  A  SOUTHERN  STATE ;  by  Hugh  T.  Lefler  and  A. 
j-s         R.  Newsome.  Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1954.  688  p.  $7.50 ; 
text  ed.,  $5.00. 

This  one-volume  history  was  awarded  the  Mayflower  cup  and  the 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History. 

N.  C.      Powell,  William  Stevens.    CAROLINA  CHARTER  OF 
975.6      1663 :  HOW  IT  CAME  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND 
j-s         ITS  PLACE  IN  HISTORY.    N.  C.  Dept.  of  Archives 
and  History,  1954.  79  p.  $2.00  (Cloth)  ;  $1.00  (Paper) . 

Includes  the  text  of  the  Carolina  Charter  of  1663  together  with 
brief  sketches  of  the  eight  Lords  Proprietors  to  whom  Charles  II 
granted  Carolina. 

N.  C.      Thornton,  Mary  Lindsay.  NORTH  CAROLINA  BIBLI- 
975.6      OGRAPHY,  1589-1956.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1958. 
s  604  p.  $7.50. 

Based  on  the  collection  at  the  U.N.C.  Library.  Includes  books 
about  North  Carolina  and  North  Carolinians,  books  by  North  Caro- 
linians, and  periodicals  published  in  the  state. 

N.  C.      Thornton,  Mary  Lindsay.  OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS 
975.6      OF  THE  COLONY  AND  STATE  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
s  LINA,  1749-1939.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1955.    359  p. 

$6.00. 

"A  bibliography  of  State  documents  preserved  in  a  selected  group 
of  libraries  with  notes  indicating  their  location." 
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N.  C.  Whitener,  Daniel  Jay.  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY. 
975.6      Harlow,  1958.   291  p.  $3.68. 

A  textbook  which  surveys  North  Carolina  history  from  its  begin- 
nings. 

N.  C.      Wilson,  Louis  Round.     UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
975.6      CAROLINA,  1900-1930 :  THE  MAKING  OF  A  MOD- 
s  ERN  UNIVERSITY.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1957.  654 

p.  $7.50. 

A  full  account  of  the  growth  and  development  of  U.N.C.  from  a 
"good  small  college"  to  a  full-statured  university. 

N.C.  Walser,  Richard,  ed.  NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  THE 
S  C  SHORT  STORY.  Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1948.  320  p. 
j-s  $3.50. 

Presents  fifteen  outstanding  stories  portraying  the  North  Carolina 
scene. 


SOURCES  FOR  OTHER  NORTH  CAROLINA  MATERIALS 

Much  useful  information  about  North  Carolina  is  issued  by 
the  various  State  agencies.  A  listing  of  selected  sources  for  print- 
ed and  audio-visual  materials  follows. 

N.  C.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Division  of  Agricultur- 
al Information,  Box  5037,  State  College  Station,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:    Bulletins,  pamphlets,  circulars  on  farming, 
marketing,  crop  production  and  storage,  soil  conservation. 
Magazine:  RESEARCH  AND  FARMING. 

N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Division  of  Agricultural 
Information,  Box  5037,  State  College  Station,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Bulletins,  pamphlets,  circulars  on  plants, 
gardening,  homemaking,  canning  and  preserving,  4-H  Club  organ- 
ization, pest  control,  dairying,  soil  and  water  conservation. 

N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Division  of  Publications,  P. 
O.  Box  2281,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Reports,  bulletins,  pamphlets  on  farming  and 
farm  operations,  soils,  crops  and  markets,  state  fair,  feeds  and 
fertilizers. 

Newspaper:  AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

N.  C.  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  Division  of  Publi- 
cations, P.  O.  Box  1881,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Books  and  pamphlets  on  North  Carolina  his- 
tory, historical  maps  and  charts  of  North  Carolina,  folders  on  his- 
torical landmarks  in  North  Carolina. 

Magazine:   NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 
Newsletter:   CAROLINA  COMMENTS. 
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N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development.   Public  In- 
formation Office,  Education  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Bulletins,  pamphlets,  circulars  on  forests,  in- 
dustry, commercial  fisheries,  mineral  deposits,  state  parks  and 
recreational  areas. 

N.  C.  Department  of  Labor.    Public  Information  Office,  P.  O. 
Box  1151,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Pamphlets  on  apprenticeship  in  industry, 
safety  in  industry,  rules  governing  industry. 

i 

N.  C.  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.   Motor  Vehicles  Building, 
New  Bern  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Pamphlets  on  traffic  laws,  highway  safety. 

N.  C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Education  Building, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Handbooks,  guides,  and  special  bulletins  on 
curriculum,  instruction,  and  school  administration. 

N.  C.  Employment  Security  Commission.   C/o  Ted  Davis,  Public 
Information  Officer,  Caswell  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Information  publications  on  employment  and 
earnings,  unemployment  insurance,  labor  supply,  trends  in  em- 
ployment. 

Magazine:  ESC  QUARTERLY. 

N.  C.  Institute  of  Government.    University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:    Reports,  studies,  guidebooks  on  state  and 
municipal  government,  elections,  salary  schedules,  taxation. 
Magazine:  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 

N.  C.  Museum  of  Art.   107  E.  Morgan  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Catalogues  and  pamphlets  on  exhibitions. 
Magazine:   NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  ART  BULLETIN. 
Newsletter:  CALENDAR  OF  ART  EVENTS. 

N.  C.  Recreation  Commission.   Mansion  Park  Building,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Bulletins  and  pamphlets  on  recreational  pro- 
grams for  young  people  and  adults. 

N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health.   Health  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:   Statistical  reports  on  diseases,  births,  deaths. 
Magazine:   THE  HEALTH  BULLETIN. 
Lending  library  of  visual  aids. 

N.  C.  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.   C/o  Miss  Elizabeth  Fink, 
Administrative  Assistant,  P.  O.  Box  2599,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Reports  and  statistics  on  welfare  programs. 
Magazine:   PUBLIC  WELFARE  NEWS. 
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N.  C.  State  Highway  Commission.  Public  Relations  Department, 
Highway  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:   Miscellaneous  publications  on  highway  con- 
struction, official  highway  map  of  North  Carolina. 
Magazine:   NORTH  CAROLINA  ROADWAYS. 

N.  C.  State  Museum.   Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Leaflets  and  pamphlets  on  birds,  flora,  fauna, 
reptiles. 

Loan  collection  of  kodachrome  slides  (2x2)  on  above  subjects. 
Slide  films  on  birds,  wildflowers,  geology,  physical  geography. 

N.  C.  State  Ports  Authority.   Public  Relations  Office,  P.  0.  Box 
2485,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Miscellaneous  publications  on  the  state  ports. 
Magazine:   NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  PORTS. 

N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.   Education  Division,  P.  0. 
Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Types  of  materials:  Bulletins  and  guidebooks  on  hunting,  fishing, 
wildlife  conservation. 

Magazine:   WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


CHAPTER  IV.  BOOKS  IN  SERIES 

Among  the  books  frequently  consulted  for  specific  informa- 
tion, especially  on  the  elementary  and  the  junior  high  levels,  are 
many  titles  from  publishers'  series.  Each  year  sees  the  appear- 
ance of  new  series  and  the  addition  of  many  new  titles  within 
existing  series.  These  titles  often  vary  in  merit,  and  not  all 
titles  within  a  series  may  be  needed  in  any  particular  school. 

In  this  list  of  reference  books  for  school  libraries,  individual 
titles  belonging  to  a  series  were  included  when  these  titles  were 
considered  especially  useful  for  reference  purposes.  Complete 
series  were  not  included. 

A  selected  list  of  publishers5  series,  appropriate  in  content  and 
organization  for  supplementary  reference  use,  is  given  below. 
Series  primarily  useful  for  independent  reading  are  not  included. 

e-j         ALL  ABOUT  .  .  .  series.   Random  House.   $1.95  each. 

(Also  available  in  Cadmus  ed.,  E.  M.  Hale,  $1.98  each 
net.) 

Individual  titles  present  essential  information  for  many  phases 
of  natural  and  applied  science:  astronomy,  electricity,  chemistry, 
geology,  archaeology,  plants,  animals,  insects,  inventions,  elec- 
tronics, aviation.  Authors  vary.  Designed  primarily  for  independ- 
ent reading  but  may  be  useful  for  supplementary  reference. 

e-j         ANIMAL  .  .  .  series.    By  George  Frederick  Mason. 
Morrow.   $2.50  each. 

A  natural  scientist — staff  artist  for  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory— describes  many  phases  of  animal  life  in  words  and  pictures. 
Titles  include  "clothing",  homes,  sounds,  tails,  tools,  tracks,  and 
weapons.    Simple,  accurate,  and  explicit  presentations. 

e-j         BASIC  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  series.  Edited  by  Ber- 
tha M.  Parker.  Row.  Prices  vary.  (Paper) 

Many  individual  titles  covering  varied  phases  of  the  natural  and 
applied  sciences.  Brief  text  with  many  illustrations.  Accurate  in- 
formation in  brief  form.  Useful  for  slower  readers  in  junior  high 
school.  Should  be  purchased  in  prebound  edition.  (Available 
from  Huntting  at  $1.11  per  title.) 

e-j         BOY  SCOUT  MERIT  BADGE  MANUALS.  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.   $  .25  each  (Paper). 

Pamphlets  on  varied  subjects  containing  much  information  useful 
to  Scouts  and  non-Scouts. 

s  CHRONICLES  OF  AMERICA  series.    Ed.  by  Allen 

Johnson  and  Allan  Nevins.    56  v.    Yale  Univ.  Press, 
1918-51.   $182.00  per  set  or  $3.50  per  v. 
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The  story  of  America — political,  constitutional,  military,  economic, 
literary,  educational,  historical.  The  five  volumes  added  since 
1946  carry  the  series  through  the  New  Deal  and  World  Affairs. 
Told  in  popular  style  by  many  different  authors. 

e-j  COLBY  BOOKS.  By  Carroll  Burleigh  Colby.  Coward- 
McCann.    Prices  vary. 

Titles  on  varied  aspects  of  conservation,  wildlife,  police  forces, 
and  military  services  present  concise,  accurate  information.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  photographs  with  brief  accompanying  text. 
Titles  in  boards  should  be  purchased  prebound. 

e-j  CREATIVE  SCIENCE  series.  Etta  Schneider  Ress, 
editor-in-chief.  Creative  Educational  Society  (in  coop- 
eration with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History) , 
1957.  4  v.  $29.74  for  set  (to  schools  and  libraries). 
Volumes  also  available  individually. 

Volumes  include:  PLANETS,  STARS  AND  SPACE;  THE 
EARTH'S  STORY;  THE  WAY  OF  THE  WEATHER;  ATOMS, 
ENERGY  AND  MACHINES.  Each  volume  profusely  illustrated 
with  photographs.  Brief,  authentic  texts.  Timely  supplementary 
science  material. 

j-s  EVERYDAY  LIFE  series.  By  Marjorie  &  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell.    Putnam.    Prices  vary. 

Nine  titles  supply  comprehensive,  authentic,  well-illustrated  ac- 
counts of  life  in  prehistoric  ages  and  in  historical  periods  of 
Greece  and  Britain. 

e-j-s  EXPERIMENTS  series.  By  Nelson  F.  Beeler  and/or 
Franklyn  M.  Branley.  Crowell.  Prices  vary  ($2.50 
and  $2.75). 

Separate  titles  feature  simple  experiments  in  various  fields  of 
natural  and  applied  science.  Practical  approach  is  emphasized. 
Many  diagrams  and  pictures  complement  the  clearly  written  text. 

j-s  FAMOUS  BIOGRAPHIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
Dodd.  $3.00. 

Series  of  collected  biographies  for  ages  12-16,  covering  many  fields 
of  interest.    Weak  bindings. 

e-j         FIRST  BOOKS.   Watts,  F.   $1.95  each. 

Individual  titles  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  present  essential 
facts  briefly  and  accurately.  Varied  authors.  Useful  for  quick 
information.    Good  material  for  slower  readers. 

e-j-s  GOLDEN  NATURE  GUIDES.  By  Herbert  S.  Zim  and 
others.  Simon  &  Schuster.  $1.95  each  (Goldencraft 
ed.)  ;  $1.00  (Paper). 

Each  pocket-sized  guidebook  is  written  by  authorities  and  is  illus- 
trated with  many  accurate  color  plates. 
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HANDBOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Comstock  Pub.  Associates.    Varying  prices. 

Includes  individual  titles  on  mosquitoes,  frogs  and  toads,  lizards, 
snakes,  and  turtles,  as  well  as  the  comprehensive  HANDBOOK  OF 
NATURE  STUDY  (see  main  list  under  574). 

JUNIOR  HERITAGE  BOOKS.    Macmillan.  $1.75. 

A  British  series  presenting  accurate  and  well-illustrated  informa- 
tion on  medieval  life.  Titles  include:  Abbeys,  British  Monarchy, 
Castles,  Cathedrals,  Churches,  Costume,  Houses,  Villages. 

LANDMARK  BOOKS.  Random  House.  $1.95  each. 
(Also  available  in  Cadmus  ed.,  E.  M.  Hale,  $1.77  each 
net.) 

Series  of  titles  covering  important  people,  events,  and  periods  in 
American  history.  Varied  authors.  Popular  biographies  and  his- 
torical narratives  for  the  junior  high  level. 

LANDS  AND  PEOPLES  series.   Holiday.   $2.00  each. 

Separate  titles  on  each  of  19  different  countries  or  regions  present 
brief,  accurate  historical  and  geographic  information. 

LANDS  AND  PEOPLES  series.  Macmillan.  $1.50  each. 

Geographical,  historical,  economic,  and  cultural  information  on 
each  of  18  different  countries  or  regions.  Illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  color  plates. 

MAINSTREAM  OF  AMERICA  series.  Doubleday. 
Prices  vary. 

Authentic  factual  narratives  covering  various  phases  of  our 
national  history. 

PETERSON  FIELD  GUIDE  series.   Houghton.  $3.75 

each. 

Basic  guides  for  nature  students,  using  a  shortcut  method  for 
identification.  Series  sponsored  by  the  National  Audubon  Society. 
Titles  include  flora,  fauna,  rocks,  and  minerals. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  NATIONS  series.  Lippincott. 
$2.75  each. 

Titles  survey  the  geography,  history,  life,  industry,  and  culture 
of  24  countries.    Illustrated  with  photographs. 

PUTNAM'S  NATURE  FIELD  BOOKS.  Putnam.  Prices 
vary. 

Series  of  reliable  pocket-sized  manuals  presenting  flora,  fauna, 
rocks,  and  minerals.  Comprehensive,  detailed  information,  with 
extensive  illustrations. 

REFERENCE  SHELF.  Wilson,  H.  W.  $8.00  for  6 
books,  or  $2.00  each.  Titles  published  in  1959  and  later 
will  cost  $10.00  for  6  books,  or  $2.50  each. 
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Each  title  contains  abridged  articles  and  addresses  on  a  contro- 
versial topic  of  current  interest,  giving  background  information 
and  arguments  pro  and  con.  A  new  volume  is  published  each  year, 
consisting  of  6  separately  bound  titles  (numbers).  May  be  pur- 
chased by  subscription  or  by  individual  number. 

e  TRUE  BOOKS.  Childrens  Press.  $2.00  each. 

Designed  to  provide  material  to  meet  curriculum  needs  of  primary 
children.  Content  presented  in  illustrations  with  brief  text.  Ex- 
tremely brief,  simple  information  which  may  serve  reference  pur- 
poses for  primary  children. 

e  UNITED  STATES  BOOKS.    By  Bernadine  Freeman 

Bailey.  Whitman,  A.   $1.25  each. 

Series  of  small  books  presenting  brief  information  about  a  state: 
map,  history,  industries,  products,  famous  places  and  people.  Titles 
now  available  for  36  states. 

e-j  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  .  .  .  series.  Doubleday. 
$2.95  each;  Prebound  ed.,  $  .50  extra  (net). 

Titles  now  issued  cover  mathematics,  earth  science,  archaeology, 
sea,  medicine,  energy,  and  food.  Handsome  panoramas  of  paint- 
ings, pictures,  maps,  diagrams  with  accompanying  text.  Each  title 
10  x  12^.    Should  be  purchased  prebound. 

s  WORLD  IN  COLOR  series.    Edited  by  Dore  Ogrizek. 

McGraw.   $6.50  each. 

Comprehensive  geographical  and  travel  guides  to  various  European 
and  African  countries.  Well  illustrated.  Each  volume  represents 
the  work  of  several  contributors. 

e-j  WORLD  LANDMARK  BOOKS.  Random  House.  $1.95 
each.  (Also  available  in  Cadmus  ed.,  E.  M.  Hale,  $1.77 
each  net.) 

Series  of  titles  covering  important  events  in  world  history.  Com- 
panion series  to  Landmark  books. 
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Abelard-Schuman — Abelard-Schuman,  Ltd.,  404  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Abingdon — Abingdon  Press,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tenn. 

Abrams — Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  10  E.  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Allyn — Allyn  &  Bacon,  Route  9W,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

Almanac  Pub.  Co. — Almanac  Publishing  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation — 
American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation, 
National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Am.  Bk. — American  Book  Company,  55  5th  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Am.  Council  on  Educ. — American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts 

Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
American  Forestry  Assn. — American  Forestry  Association,  919  17th  St.,  N. 

E.  ,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Am.  Heritage  Pub.  Co. — see  Simon  &  Schuster. 

A.  L.  A. — American  Library  Association,  50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
Am.  Radio — American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc.,  38  La  Salle  Rd.,  West  Hart- 
ford 7,  Conn. 

Americana — Americana  Corporation,  333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Appleton— Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Associated  Pubs. — Associated  Publishers,  Inc.,  1538  9th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton 1,  D.  C. 

Assn.  Press — Association  Press  (National  Council  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s),  291 

Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Audel— Theo  Audel  &  Company,  49  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Barnes,  A.  S. — A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Barnes  &  Noble— Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.,  105  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Barrows — M.  Barrows  &  Company,  Inc.,  425  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Bennett — Charles  A.  Bennett  Company,  Inc.,  237  N.  Monroe  St.,  Peoria,  111. 
Blair,  John  F. — John  F.  Blair,  Publisher,  404  First  National  Bank  Building, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Blakiston — see  McGraw. 

Bobbs — Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  730  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 
Books,  Inc. — Books,  Inc.,  1140  Broadway,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Bowker— R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Boy  Scouts  of  Am. — Boy  Scouts  of  America,  National  Council,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

Branford — Charles  T.  Branford  Co.,  69  Union  St.,  Newton  Centre  59,  Mass. 

Bruce  Pub. — Bruce  Publishing  Company,  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

Bynum  Printing  Co. — Bynum  Printing  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Cambridge — Cambridge  University  Press,  32  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Chemical  Rubber  Publishing  Company — Chemical  Rubber  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 2310  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

Childrens  Press — Childrens  Press,  Inc.,  Jackson  Blvd.  &  Racine  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago 7,  111. 

Chilton  Co. — Chilton  Company,  56th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia  39,  Pa. 
Collier— P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Corporation,  640  5th  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Columbia  Univ.  Press — Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

Compton — F.  E.  Compton  &  Company,  1000  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Comstock  Pub.  Associates — Comstock  Publishing  Associates,  Inc.,  124  Roberts 
PI.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Coward-McCann— Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Creative  Educational  Society — see  Martin  &  Murray  Co.  (Distributors) 

Crowell— The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  432  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Crown — Crown  Publishers,  419  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Day — John  Day  Company,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Delta  Kappa  Gamma — c/o  Miss  Louise  Swann,  Box  7496,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Dodd— Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Doubleday — Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Dover — Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  920  Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Drake,  F.  J. — Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Company,  Publishers,  9  S.  Clinton  St., 
Chicago  6,  111. 

Dryden— The  Dryden  Press,  Inc.,  31  W.  54th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Duke  Univ.  Press — Duke  University  Press,  College  Station,  Box  6697,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Dutton — E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Inc.,  300  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Educators'  Progress  Service — Educators'  Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wis. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica — Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  425  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

Fell— Frederick  Fell,  Inc.,  386  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Field  Enterprises — Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division,  Merchan- 
dise Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  111. 

Follett — Follet  Publishing  Company,  1255  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  111. 

Forest  Press — see  Wilson,  H.  W. 

Frontier  Press — The  Frontier  Press  Company,  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Buffalo  3, 
N.  Y. 

Funk — Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  153  E.  24th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Garden  City  Bks. — Garden  City  Books,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Garrett— Garrett  &  Massie,  Inc.,  1406  E.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond  15,  Va. 
Ginn — Ginn  and  Company,  Statler  Office  Bldg.,  Boston  17,  Mass. 
Girl  Scouts— Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  155  E.  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Grolier— The  Grolier  Society,  Inc.,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Grosset — Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Inc.,  Pubs.,  1107  Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Halcyon  House — see  Garden  City  Bks. 

Hale,  E.  M.— E.  M.  Hale  &  Co.,  Publishers,  320  S.  Barstow  St.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis- 
consin. 

Hammond — C.  S.  Hammond  &  Company,  Inc.,  515  Valley  St.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
Hanover  House — see  Doubleday. 

Harcourt — Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

Harlem  Book  Co.— Harlem  Book  Co.,  221  4th  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Harlow — Harlow  Publishing  Corporation,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
Harper — Harper  &  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Heath — D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  285  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
Holiday— Holiday  House,  Inc.,  8  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Holt — Henry  Holt  &  Company,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Houghton — Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
Huntting — The  H.  R.  Huntting  Company,  Inc.,  29  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field 3,  Mass. 

International  Textbook  Co. — International  Textbook  Company,  Scranton  15, 
Pa. 

Knopf— Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  N.  C. — League  of  Women  Voters  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Lippincott— J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  227-231  S.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

Little — Little,  Brown  &  Company,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston  6,  Mass. 

Liveright — Liveright  Publishing  Corporation,  386  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Longmans — Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  Inc.,  55  5th  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

McGraw— McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Macmillan — The  Macmillan  Company,  60  5th  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Macrae  Smith — Macrae  Smith  Co.,  Lewis  Tower  Bldg.,  225  S.  15th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 2,  Pa. 

Marquis — Marquis- Who's  Who,  210  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
Martin  &  Murray  Co. — Martin  &  Murray  Co.,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Merriam — G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  47  Federal  St.,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 
Morrow — William  Morrow  and  Co.,  Inc.,  425  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English — National  Council  of  Teachers  of 

English,  704  S.  Sixth  St.,  Champaign,  111. 
Nat.  Geographic  Soc. — National  Geographic  Society,  16th  &  M  Sts.,  N.  W., 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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National  Safety  Council — National  Safety  Council,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11,  111. 

Nelson — Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Copewood  &  Davis  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
New  American  Library — New  American  Library  of  World  Literature,  Inc., 

501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Noble — Noble  &  Noble,  Publishers,  Inc.,  67  Irving  Place,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
N.  C.  Dept.  of  Archives  and  History — North  Carolina  Department  of  Archives 

and  History,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
N.  C.  Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Development — North  Carolina  Department  of 

Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
N.  C.  Secretary  of  State — North  Carolina  Secretary  of  State,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Odyssey — Odyssey  Press,  Inc.,  55  5th  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Oxford— Oxford  University  Press,  114  5th  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers — George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville  5,  Tenn. 
Wm.  Penn  Pub.  Co. — see  Tudor  Pub.  Co. 

Philosophical  Lib. — Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  15  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 

Praeger — Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  Publishers,  150  E.  52nd  St.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 

Prentice-Hall— Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Public  Affairs  Press — Public  Affairs  Press,  419  New  Jersey  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Wash- 
ington 3,  D.  C. 

Putnam — G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Rand  McNally— Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Box  7600,  Chicago  80,  111. 
Random  House — Random  House,  Inc.,  457  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Raymond — Wayte  Raymond,  Inc.,  Box  431,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 
Reilly  &  Lee— Reilly  &  Lee  Company,  325  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  10,  111. 
Reinhold — Reinhold  Publishing  Corporation,  430  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 

Revell  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Reynal — see  Harcourt. 

Rinehart — Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Ronald— The  Ronald  Press  Company,  15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Row — Row,  Peterson  &  Company,  1911  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
Saunders — W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  218  W.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5, 
Pa. 

Scarecrow — Scarecrow  Press,  Inc.,  257  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Scott — Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  433  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
Scott  Publications,  Inc. — Scott  Publications,  Inc.,  461  8th  Ave.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  W.  R.— William  R.  Scott,  Inc.,  8  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Scribner — Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Silver — Silver  Burdett  Company,  Park  Ave.  &  Columbia  Rd.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Simon  &  Schuster — Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y. 

Springer — Springer  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 

State  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction — State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

State  Museum — State  Museum,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sterling— Sterling  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  121  E.  24th  St.,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 

Supt.  of  Doc. — Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Time,  Inc. — see  Simon  &  Schuster. 
Trade  &  Travel— see  Wilson,  H.  W. 
Tudor  Pub.  Co. — order  from:  Harlem  Book  Co. 
U.  S.  Govt.  Ptg.  Off.— see  Supt.  of  Doc. 

Univ.  of  Chicago  Press — University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago 
37,  111. 

Univ.  of  N.  C.  Library — University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press — University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Box  510,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Van  Nostrand — D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  120  Alexander  St.,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

Vanguard — Vanguard  Press,  Inc.,  424  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Viking— The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Warren — Warren  Publishing  Company,  P.  O.  Box  884,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Washburn — Ives  Washburn,  Inc.,  Publishers,  55  5th  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Watts,  F— Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  699  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Westminster — Westminster  Press,  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Whitman,  A.— Albert  Whitman  &  Company,  560  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 
Wilson,  H.  W— The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950-972  University  Ave.,  New 
York  52,  N.  Y. 

Wise— Wm.  H.  Wise  &  Co.,  Inc.,  50  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
World  Pub.— World  Publishing  Company,  2231  W.  110th  St.,  Cleveland  2, 
Ohio 

World-Telegram — World-Telegram  &  Sun,  125  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

Yale  Univ.  Press — Yale  University  Press,  143  Elm  St.,  New  Haven  7,  Conn. 


INDEX 


ABOUT  GOING  TO  COLLEGE,  25 
ABRIDGED  READERS'  GUIDE  TO 

PERIODICAL  LITERATURE,  17 
Adams,  J.,  ALBUM  OP  AMERICAN 
HISTORY,  71;  ATLAS  OF  AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY,  66 
Adler,  I.,  TIME  IN  YOUR  LIFE,  33 
ADMINISTERING  LIBRARY  SERV- 
ICE    IN     THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL,  15-16 
ADVENTURING  WITH  BOOKS,  13 
AIRCRAFT  OF  THE  WORLD,  51 
AIRPLANES  OF  THE  WORLD,  51 
Akers,  S.,  SIMPLE  LIBRARY  CATA- 
LOGING, 15 
ALBUM  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 
71 

All  ABOUT  .  .  .  series,  82 
AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER'S 

HANDBOOK,  57 
American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recrea- 
tion, PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS, 
25 

AMERICAN  AUTHORS,  69 
AMERICAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  27 
AMERICAN    CITY  GOVERNMENT 

AND  ADMINISTRATION,  23 
AMERICAN    COLLEGE  DICTION- 
ARY, 29 

AMERICAN   COMPOSERS  TODAY, 

69 

AMERICAN  ELECTRICIANS' 
HANDBOOK,  49 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  IN  TO- 
DAY'S WORLD,  21 

American  Heritage  (Periodical), 
AMERICAN  HERITAGE  BOOK  OF 
GREAT  HISTORIC  PLACES,  67; 
AMERICAN  HERITAGE  BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION,  73 

AMERICAN  HERITAGE,  71 

AMERICAN  HERITAGE  BOOK  OF 
GREAT  HISTORIC  PLACES,  67 

AMERICAN  HERITAGE  BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION,  73 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  TOLD  BY 
CONTEMPORARIES,  72 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  77 

AMERICAN  INDIANS,  71 

American  Kennel  Club,  COMPLETE 
DOG  BOOK,  53 

American  Library  Association,  SUB- 
JECT AND  TITLE  INDEX  TO 
SHORT  STORIES  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN, 61 

AMERICAN  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
41 

AMERICAN  NICKNAMES,  70 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  FIRST 
AID  TEXTBOOK,  48 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  HOME 
NURSING  TEXTBOOK,  55 

AMERICAN  SAYINGS,  63 

AMERICAN  SONGBAG,  58 

AMERICAN  STATE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  ADMINISTRATION,  23 

AMERICAN  SYMBOLS,  70 

AMERICAN  TREASURY,  62 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
COLLEGES,  25 

AMERICAN  WATER  &  GAME 
BIRDS,  45 

AMERICAN  WOMAN'S  NEW  ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF  HOME  DECORAT- 
ING, 57 

AMERICA'S  ARTS  AND  SKILLS,  56 
AMERICA'S  HOMEMAKING  BOOK, 

53 

Angle,  P.,  BY  THESE  WORDS,  71 
ANIMAL  BOOK,  46 
ANIMAL  .  .  .  series,  82 
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State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


January  8,  1959. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

PREAMBLE 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  grateful  to  Almighty  God, 
the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  Nations,  for  the  preservation  of  the  American  Union 
and  the  existence  of  our  civil,  political  and  religious  liberties,  and  acknowl- 
edging our  dependence  upon  Him  for  the  continuance  of  those  blessings  to  us 
and  our  posterity,  do,  for  the  more  certain  security  thereof,  and  for  the  better 
government  of  this  State,  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution: 

ARTICLE  I 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS 

That  the  great,  general  and  essential  principals  of  liberty  and  free  gov- 
ernment may  be  recognized  and  established,  and  that  the  relations  of  this 
State  to  the  Union  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the 
people  of  this  State  to  the  rest  of  the  American  people  may  be  defined  and 
affirmed,  we  do  declare: 

Section  1.  The  equality  and  rights  of  persons.  That  we  hold  it  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  persons  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

Sec.  2.  Political  power  and  government.  That  all  political  power  is  vested 
in,  and  derived  from,  the  people;  all  government  of  right  originates  from 
the  people,  is  founded  upon  their  will  only,  and  is  instituted  solely  for  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

Sec.  3.  Internal  government  of  the  State.  That  the  people  of  this  State 
have  the  inherent,  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  gov- 
ernment and  police  thereof,  and  of  altering  and  abolishing  their  Constitution 
and  form  of  government  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  their  safety  and 
happiness;  but  every  such  right  should  be  exercised  in  pursuance  of  law, 
and  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  there  is  no  right  to  secede.  That  this  State  shall  ever  remain 
a  member  of .  the  American  Unoin;  that  the  people  thereof  are  a  part  of  the 
American  Nation;  that  there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  secede, 
and  that  all  attempts,  from  whatever  source  or  upon  whatever  pretext,  to 
dissolve  said  Union  or  to  sever  said  Nation,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  Of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government.  That  every  citizen 
of  this  State  owes  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  law  or  ordinance  of  the  State  in  contraven- 
tion or  subversion  thereof  can  have  any  binding  force. 
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Sec.  6.  Public  debt;  bonds  issued  under  ordinance  of  Convention  of  1868, 
'68-'tf#,  '69-10,  declared  invalid;  exception.  The  State  shall  never  assume  or 
pay,  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  debt  or  obligation,  express  or  implied, 
incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  nor  shall  the  General  As 
sembly  assume  or  pay,  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  tax  to  pay,  eitheir 
directly  or  indirectly,  expressed  or  implied,  any  debt  or  bond  incurred,  o|] 
issued,  by  authority  of  the  Convention  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  I 
and  sixty-eight,  nor  any  debt  or  bond  incurred  or  issued  by  the  Leglislatur<  * 
of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  either  at  its  specia, 
session  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  or  at  itm 
regular  sessions  of  the  years  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eighir 
and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  one  thousand  eight  huni 
dred  and  sixty-nine  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  except  thMj 
bonds  issued  to  fund  the  interest  on  the  old  debt  of  the  State,  unless  thh 
proposing  to  pay  the  same  shall  have  first  been  submitted  to  the  people  anmi 
by  them  ratified  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  voters  of  thin 
State,  at  a  regular  election  held  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  Exclusive  emoluments,  et  cetera.  No  person  or  set  of  persons  aiioj 
entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  coramui  ^ 
ity  but  in  consideration  of  public  services. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers  distinct.  The  legit-] 
lative,  executive,  and  supreme  judicial  powers  of  the  government  ought  to  1  w 
forever  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 

Sec.  9.  Of  the  power  of  suspending  laws.  All  power  of  suspending  lawd 
or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  repi^s 
sentatives  of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  to  | 
exercised. 

Sec.  10.   Elections  free.   All  elections  ought  to  be  free. 

Sec.  11.  In  criminal  prosecutions.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  even 
person  charged  with  crime  has  the  right  to  be  informed  of  the  accusatiffl 
and  to  confront  the  accusers  and  witnesses  with  other  testimony,  and  to  ha  ri 
counsel  for  defense,  and  not  be  compelled  to  give  self -incriminating  eviden  4 
or  to  pay  costs,  jail  fees,  or  necessary  witness  fees  of  the  defense,  unl«le|  L 
found  guilty. 

Sec.  12.    Answers  to  criminal  charges.    No  person  shall  be  put  to  answer] 
any  criminal  charge  except  as  hereinafter  allowed,  but  by  indictment,  p  ,( 
sentment,  or  impeachment.    But  any  persons,  when  represented  by  couns  i 
may,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe,  waive  ind  i 
ment  in  all  except  capital  cases. 

Sec.  13.   Right  of  jury.    No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  but  iti 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  persons  in  open  cot'V 
The  Legislature  may,  however,  provide  other  means  of  trial,  for  petty  mis  1 II 
meanors,  with  the  right  of  appeal. 

Sec.  14.  Excessive  bail.  Excessive  bail  should  not  be  required,  nor  ex ^[l. 
sive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 
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Sec.  15.  General  warrants.  General  warrants,  whereby  any  officer  or  mes 
mger  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places,  without  evidence  of  t^ 
ct  committed,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  persons  not  named,  whose  offenseis 
ot  particularly  described  and  supported  by  evidence,  are  dangerous  to  librty 
tid  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Sec.  16.   Imprisonment  for  debt.    There  shall  be  no  imprisonment  fv  debt 
l  this  State,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Sec.  17.  No  persons  taken,  etc.  but  by  laiv  of  land.  No  person  r>Snt  to  06 
iken,  imprisoned  or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  out- 
iwed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property,  but 
y  the  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  18.  Persons  restrained  of  liberty.  Every  person  retrained  of  his 
berty  is  entitled  to  a  remedy  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  thereof,  and  to 
emove  the  same,  if  unlawful;  and  such  remedy  ought  nrt  to  be  denied  or 
elayed. 

Sec.  19.  Controversies  at  laio  respecting  property.  Ir  all  controversies  at 
lw  respecting  property,  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  .iiry  is  one  of  the  best 
fecurities  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  sacred  and  inviola- 
te.   No  person  shall  be  excluded  from  jury  service  rti  account  of  sex. 

Sec.  20.  Freedom  of  the  press.  The  freedom  o<  the  press  is  one  of  the 
pat  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  therefore  ought  nfver  to  be  restrained,  but 
rery  individual  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  sbuse  of  the  same. 

:Sec.  21.  Habeas  corpus.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
Dt  be  suspended. 

Sec.  22.  Property  qualification.  As  political  rights  and  privileges  are  not 
ipendent  upon,  or  modified  by,  property,  therefore  no  property  qualification 
ight  to  affect  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office. 

Sec.  23.    Representation  and  taxation.   The  people  of  the  State  ought  not 
be  taxed,  or  made  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  impost  or  duty  without 
e  consent  of  themselves,  or  their  representatives  in  General  Assembly,  freely 
ven. 

Sec.  24.  Militia  and  the  right  to  bear  arms.  A  well  regulated  militia  being 
:  cessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 

iar  arms  shall  not  be  infringed;  and,  as  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace 
i|e  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  military 
Jould  be  kept  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power. 
;  j)thing  herein  contained  shall  justify  the  practice  of  carrying  concealed 
Papons,  or  prevent  the  Legislature  from  enacting  penal  statutes  against 
l  id  practice. 

pec.  25.  Right  of  the  people  to  assemble  together.  The  people  have  a  right 
1  i  assemble  together  to  consult  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct  their  rep- 

Jsentatives,  and  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  redress  of  grievances.  But 
1  fi^ret  political  societies  are  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a  free  people, 

should  not  be  tolerated. 
i  'Sec.  26.    Religious  liberty.    All  persons  have  a  natural  and  inalienable 

i;ht  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
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fences,  and  no  human  authority  should,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or 
irierfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 


27.  Education.  The  people  have  a  right  to  the  privilege  of  education, 
and  \i8  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right. 

Sec.  Ng.  Elections  should  be  frequent.  For  redress  of  grievances,  and  for 
amending  an(j  strengthening  the  laws,  elections  should  be  often  held. 


Sec.  29.  Recurrence  to  fundamental  principles.  A  frequent  recurrence  to 
fundamenta  principles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 


Sec.  30.  Hef\ditary  emoluments,  etc.  No  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges, 
or  honors  oughvto  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  State. 

Sec.  31.  PerpeHities,  etc.  Perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  a  free  Stite,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

Sec.  32.  Ex  post  frcto  laws.  Retrospective  laws,  punishing  acts  committed 
before  the  existence  \f  such  laws,  and  by  them  only  declared  criminal,  are 
oppressive,  unjust  and  incompatible  with  liberty;  wherefore  no  ex  post  facto 
law  ought  to  be  made.  No  law  taxing  restrospectively  sales,  purchases,  or 
other  acts  previously  dove,  ought  to  be  passed. 

Sec.  33.  Slavery  prohiUted.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise 
than  for  crime,  whereof  tie  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be, 
and  are  hereby,  forever  prohibited  within  the  State. 

Sec.  34.  State  boundaries.  The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  State  shall  be 
and  remain  as  they  now  are.  \ 

Sec.  35.  Courts  shall  be  open  All  courts  shall  be  open;  and  every  person 
for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shall  have 
remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice  administered  without  sale, 
denial,  or  delay. 

Sec.  36.  Soldiers  in  time  of  peact.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war 
but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  37.  Other  rights  of  the  people.  This  enumeration  of  rights  shall  not 
be  construed  to  impair  or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people;  and  all  powers 
not  herein  delegated  remain  with  the  people. 


Section  1.  Two  branches.  The  legislative  authority  shall  be  vested  in  two 
distinct  branches,  both  dependent  on  the  people,  to- wit:  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  Time  of  assembly.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall 
meet  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  February 
next  after  their  election,  unless  a  different  day  shall  be  provided  by  law;  and 
when  assembled,  shall  be  denominated  the  General  Assembly.  Neither  house 


ARTICLE  II 


LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 
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shall  proceed  upon  public  business  unless  a  majority  of  all  the  member  are 
actually  present. 

Sec.  3.  Number  of  senators.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  fl<T  Sena- 
tors, biennially  chosen  by  ballot. 

Sec.  4.  Regulations  in  relation  to  districting  the  8tate  for  Seniors.  The 
Senate  District  shall  be  so  altered  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  he  first  ses- 
sion alter  the  return  of  every  enumeration  by  order  of  Congr«*s.  that  each 
Senate  District  shall  contain,  as  near  as  may  be,  an  equal  nur-ber  of  inhabi- 
tants, excluding  aliens  and  Indians  not  taxed,  and  shall  regain  unaltered 
until  the  return  of  another  enumeration,  and  shall  at  all  tiros  consist  of  con- 
tiguous territory;  and  no  county  shall  be  divided  in  tfr  formation  of  a 
Senate  District,  unless  such  county  shall  be  equitably  enticed  to  two  or  more 
Senators. 

Sec.  5.  Regulations  in  relation  to  apportionment  of  tepresentatives.  The 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  one  huidred  and  twenty  Rep- 
resentatives, biennially  chosen  by  ballot,  to  be  elected  ay  the  counties  respect- 
ively, according  to  their  population,  and  each  count:  shall  have  at  least  one 
Representative  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  altiough  it  may  not  contain 
the  requisite  ratio  of  representation;  this  apportionment  shall  be  made  by 
the  General  Assembly  at  the  respective  times  and  periods  when  the  districts 
for  the  Senate  are  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  laii  off. 

Sec.  6.  Ratio  of  representation.  In  making  tie  apportionment  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  ratio  of  representation  shall  be  ascertained  by  divid- 
ing the  amount  of  the  population  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  that  comprehended 
within  those  counties  which  do  not  severally  contain  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  part  of  the  population  of  the  State,  by  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives, less  the  number  assigned  to  such  counties;  and  in  ascertaining  the 
number  of  the  population  of  the  State,  aiens  and  Indians  not  taxed  shall 
not  be  included.  To  each  county  containiig  the  said  ratio  and  not  twice  the 
said  ratio  there  shall  be  assigned  one  Eepresentative;  to  each  county  con- 
taining twice  but  not  three  times  the  sad  ratio  there  shall  be  assigned  two 
Representatives,  and  so  on  progressively  and  then  the  remaining  Representa- 
tivs  shall  be  assigned  severally  to  the  counties  having  the  largest  fractions. 

Sec.  7.  Qualifications  for  Senators.  Each  member  of  the  Senate  shall  not 
be  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  as  a 
citizen  two  years,  and  shall  have  usually  resided  in  the  district  for  which 
he  was  chosen  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election. 

Sec.  8.  Qualifications  for  Representatives.  Each  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  a  qualified  elector  of  the  State,  and  shall  have  resided 
in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  his 
election. 

Sec.  9.  Election  of  officers.  In  the  election  of  all  officers,  whose  appoint- 
ment shall  be  conferred  upon  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Constitution,  the 
vote  shall  be  viva  voce. 

Sec.  10.  Powers  in  relation  to  divorce  and  alimony.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  divorce  and  alimony,  but 
shall  not  have  power  to  grant  a  divorce  or  secure  alimony  in  any  individual 
case. 
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Sec.  xi.  Private  laws  in  relation  to  names  of  persons,  etc.  The  General 
Assemhy  shall  not  have  power  to  pass  any  private  law  to  alter  the  name  of 
any  per^n>  or  to  legitimate  any  person  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  to 
restore  to^he  rights  of  citizenship  any  person  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime, 
but  shall  %ve  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  the  same. 

Sec.  12.  \jiirty  days  notice  shall  be  given  anterior  to  passage  of  private 
laws.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  private  law,  unless  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  that  thirty  days  notice  of  application  to  pass  such  a  law 
shall  have  beeiigiven,  under  such  direction  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
provided  by  lawX 

Sec.  13.  Vacancies.  If  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  General  Assembly  by 
death,  resignation  ^  otherwise,  the  said  vacancy  shall  be  filled  immediately 
by  the  Governor  ap^inting  the  person  recommended  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  county  *i  which  the  deceased  or  resigned  member  was  resident, 
being  the  executive  committee  of  the  political  party  with  which  the  deceased 
or  resigned  member  was  affiliated  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

Sec.  14.  Revenue.  Nolaw  shall  be  passed  to  raise  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  State,  or  to  pledge  tie  faith  of  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
payment  of  any  debt,  or  t\  impose  any  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  State,  or 
allow  the  counties,  cities  o\  towns  to  do  so,  unless  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
shall  have  been  read  three  several  times  in  each  House  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  passed  three  several  readings,  which  readings  shall  have  been  on 
three  different  days,  and  agreed  to  by  each  House  respectively,  and  unless  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  second  aid  third  readings  of  the  bill  shall  have  been 
entered  on  the  journal.  \ 

Sec.  15.  Entails.  The  General  Assembly  shall  regulate  entails  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  perpetuitiesA 

Sec.  16.  Journals.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  printed  and  made  piblic  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  17.  Protest.  Any  member  of  either  House  may  dissent  from,  and 
protest  against,  any  act  or  resolve  which  he  may  think  injurious  to  the  public, 
or  any  individual,  and  have  the  reasons  for  his  dissent  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  18.  Officers  of  the  House.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  own  Speaker  and  other  officers.  \ 

Sec.  19.  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  preside 
in  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  it  may  be  equally  divided. 

Sec.  20.  Other  senatorial  officers.  The  Senate  shall  choose  its  other  officers, 
and  also  a  Speaker  (pro  tempore)  in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Governor. 

Sec.  21.  Style  of  the  acts.  The  style  of  the  acts  shall  be:  "The  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact." 

Sec.  22.  Powers  of  the  General  Assembly.  Each  House  shall  be  judge  of 
the  qualifications  and  election  of  its  own  members,  shall  sit  upon  its  own 
adjournment  from  day  to  day,  prepare  bills  to  be  passed  into  laws;  and  the 
two  Houses  may  also  jointly  adjourn  to  any  future  day,  or  other  place. 
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Sec.  23.  Bills  and  resolutions  to  be  read  three  times,  etc.  All  bills  and 
resolutions  of  a  legislative  nature  shall  be  read  three  times  in  each  House 
before  they  pass  into  laws,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  Houses. 

Sec.  24.  Oath  of  members.  Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  before 
taking  his  seat,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  support  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  will  faithfully  discharge  his  duty  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  25.  Terms  of  office.  The  terms  of  office  for  Senators  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  commence  at  the  time  of  their  election. 

Sec.  26.  Yeas  and  nays.  Upon  motion  made  and  seconded  in  either  House 
by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  any  question 
shall  be  taken  and  entered  upon  the  journals. 

Sec.  27.  Election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  election  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  held  for  the  respective  districts 
and  counties,  at  the  places  where  they  are  now  held,  or  may  be  directed  here- 
after to  be  held,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy, 
and  every  two  years  thereafter.  But  the  General  Assembly  may  change  the 
time  of  holding  the  elections. 

Sec.  28.  Pay  of  members  and  presiding  officers  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  term  for  which  they  have  been 
elected  shall  receive  as  a  compensation  for  their  services  the  sum  of  fifteen 
dollars  ($15.00)  per  day  for  each  day  of  their  session  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 120  days.  The  compensation  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses 
shall  be  twenty  dollars  ($20.00)  per  day  for  a  period  not  exceeding  120  days. 
Should  an  extra  session  of  the  General  Assembly  be  called,  the  members  and 
presiding  officers  shall  receive  a  like  rate  of  compensation  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  25  days.  The  members  and  presiding  officers  shall  also  receive, 
while  engaged  in  legislative  duties,  such  subsistence  and  travel  allowance  as 
shall  be  established  by  law;  provided,  such  allowances  shall  not  exceed  those 
established  for  members  of  State  boards  and  commissions  generally. 

Sec.  29.  Limitations  upon  power  of  General  Assembly  to  enact  private  or 
special  legislation.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local,  private 
or  special  act  or  resolution  relating  to  the  establishment  of  courts  inferior 
to  the  Superior  Court;  relating  to  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace; 
relating  to  health,  sanitation,  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances;  changing  the 
names  of  cities,  towns,  and  townships;  authorizing  the  laying  out,  opening, 
altering,  maintaining,  or  discontinuing  of  highways,  streets,  or  alleys;  re- 
lating to  ferries  or  bridges;  relating  to  non-navigable  streams;  relating  to 
cemeteries;  relating  to  the  pay  of  jurors;  erecting  new  townships,  or  chang- 
ing township  lines,  or  establishing  or  changing  the  lines  of  school  districts; 
remitting  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  or  refunding  moneys  legally  paid 
into  the  public  treasury;  regulating  labor,  trade,  mining,  or  manufacturing; 
extending  the  time  for  assessment  or  collection  of  taxes  or  otherwise  relieving 
any  collector  of  taxes  from  the  due  performance  of  his  official  duties  or  his 
sureties  from  liability;  giving  effect  to  informal  wills  and  deeds;  nor  shall 
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the  General  Assembly  enact  any  such  local,  private  or  special  act  by  the 
partial  repeal  of  a  general  law,  but  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time 
repeal  local,  private  or  special  laws  enacted  by  it.  Any  local,  private  or 
special  act  or  resolution  passed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  void.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws 
regulating  matters  set  out  in  this  section. 

Sec.  30.  Inviolability  of  sinking  funds.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not 
use  nor  authorize  to  be  used  any  part  of  the  amount  of  any  sinking  fund  for 
any  purpose  other  than  the  retirement  of  the  bonds  for  which  said  sinking 
fund  has  been  created. 

Sec.  31.  Use  of  funds  of  Teachers'  and  State  Employees''  Retirement  System 
restricted.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  use,  or  authorize  to  be  used,  nor 
shall  any  agency  of  the  State,  public  officer  or  public  employee  use  or  author- 
ize to  be  used  the  funds,  or  any  part  of  the  funds,  of  the  Teachers'  and  State 
Employees'  Retirement  System  except  for  retirement  system  purposes.  The 
funds  for  the  Teachers'  and  State  Employees'  Retirement  System  shall  not 
be  applied,  diverted,  loaned  to  or  used  by  the  State,  any  State  agency,  State 
officer,  public  officer  or  employee  except  for  purposes  of  the  Retirement  Sys- 
tem: Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Section  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  said 
funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits  as  authorized  by  the  Teachers'  and  State 
Employees'  Retirement  Law,  nor  shall  anything  in  this  provision  prohibit 
the  proper  investment  of  said  funds  as  may  be  authorized  by  law. 

ARTICLE  III 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  i.  Officers  of  the  Executive  Department;  terms  of  office.  The 
Executive  Department  shall  consist  of  a  Governor,  in  whom  shall  be  vested: 
the  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State;  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  an  Auditor,  a  Treasurer,  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
an  Attorney  General,  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  a  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor, and  a  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  who  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time  and  places  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  General  Assembly  are  elected.  Their  term 
of  office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  their  election, 
and  continue  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified:  Provided,  that 
the  officers  first  elected  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  office  ten  days  after  ! 
the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  anc 
shall  hold  their  offices  four  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  No  persor 
shall  be  eligible  as  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  unless  he  shall  hav< 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statei 
five  years,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  State  for  two  years  nex  j 
before  election;  nor  shall  the  person  elected  to  either  of  these  two  offices  b< 
eligible  to  the  same  office  more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of  eight  years  j 
unless  the  office  shall  have  been  cast  upon  him  as  Lieutenant-Governor  o 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  Returns  of  elections.  The  return  of  every  election  for  officers  o 
the  Executive  Department  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  seat  o 
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government  by  the  returning  officer,  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
return  shall  be  canvassed  and  the  result  declared  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.  Contested  elections  shall  be  determined  by  a  joint  ballot 
of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Sec.  4.  Oath  of  office  for  Governor.  The  Governor,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  General  Assembly,  or  before  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  take 
an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  he  will  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Governor,  to  which  he  has 
been  elected. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  Governor.  The  Governor  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  this  State,  and  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  the  General  As- 
sembly information  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  recommend  to  their  con- 
sideration such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  6.  Reprieves,  commutations  and  pardons.  The  Governor  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations  and  pardons,  after  conviction,  for  all 
offenses  (except  in  cases  of  impeachment),  upon  such  conditions  as  he  may 
think  proper,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law  relative 
to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons.  He  shall  biennially  communicate  to 
the  General  Assembly  each  case  of  reprieve,  commutation,  or  pardon  granted, 
stating  the  name  of  each  convict,  the  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted,  the 
sentence  and  its  date,  the  date  of  commutation,  pardon,  or  reprieve,  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  The  terms  reprieves,  commutations  and  pardons  shall  not 
include  paroles.  The  General  Assembly  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
create  a  Board  of  Paroles,  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  members 
thereof,  and  enact  suitable  laws  defining  the  duties  and  authority  of  such 
board  to  grant,  revoke  and  terminate  paroles.  The  Governor's  power  of 
paroles  shall  continue  until  July  1,  1955,  at  which  time  said  power  shall 
cease  and  shall  be  vested  in  such  Board  of  Paroles  as  may  be  created  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sec.  7.  Annual  reports  from  officers  of  Executive  Department  and  of  public 
institutions.  The  officers  of  the  Executive  Department  and  of  the  public 
institutions  of  the  State  shall,  at  least  five  days  previous  to  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  severally  report  to  the  Governor,  who  shall 
transmit  such  reports,  with  his  message,  to  the  General  Assembly;  and  the 
Governor  may,  at  any  time,  require  information  in  writing  from  the  officers 
in  the  Executive  Department  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. 

Sec.  8.  0 om  ma  nder-in -Chief.  The  Governor  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  militia  of  the  State,  except  when  they  shall  be  called  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  Extra  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Governor  shall  have 
power  on  extraordinary  occasions,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of 
State,  to  convene  the  General  Assembly  in  extra  session  by  his  proclamation, 
stating  therein  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  they  are  thus  convened. 
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Sec.  10.  Officers  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The 
Governor  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators-elect,  appoint  all  officers  whose  offices  are  established 
by  this  Constitution  and  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Sec.  11.  Duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  the  Senate  be 
equally  divided.  He  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sec.  12.   In  case  of  impeachment  of  Governor,  or  vacancy  caused  by  death 
or  resignation.    In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor,  his  failure 
to  qualify,  his  absence  from  the  State,  his  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  t 
his  office,  or,  in  case  the  office  of  Governor  shall  in  any  wise  become  vacant, , 
the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  office  shall  devolve  upon  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor until  the  disability  shall  cease  or  a  new  Governor  shall  be 
elected  and  qualified.    In  every  case  in  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall 
be  unable  to  preside  over  the  Senate,  the  Senators  shall  elect  one  of  their  own 
number  president  of  their  body;  and  the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  off 
the  office  of  Governor  shall  devolve  upon  him  whenever  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor shall,  for  any  reason,  be  prevented  from  discharging  the  duties  of  such 
office  as  above  provided,  and  he  shall  continue  as  acting  Governor  until  the 
disabilities  are  removed,  or  a  new  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be 
elected  and  qualified.   Whenever,  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly 
it  shall  become  necessary  for  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  administer  the  i 
government,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  convene  the  Senate,  that  they  inaj 
elect  such  president. 

Sec.  13.    Duties  of  other  executive  officers.    The  respective  duties  of  th-ul 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruct  ion  j 
Attorney  General,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  am 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.    If  the  office  of  an 
of  said  officers  shall  be  vacated  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  it  shal 
be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  appoint  another  until  the  disability  be  remove 
or  his  successor  be  elected  and  qualified.    Every  such  vacancy  shall  be  fille 
by  election  at  the  first  general  election  that  occurs  more  than  thirty  day; 
after  the  vacancy  has  taken  place,  and  the  person  chosen  shall  hold  the  officii  I 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  fixed  in  the  first  section  of  th  l 
article.    Provided,  that  when  the  unexpired  term  of  any  of  the  offices  name 
in  this  section  in  which  such  vacancy  has  occurred  expires  on  the  first  dsj. 
of  January  succeeding  the  next  general  election,  the  Governor  shall  appoii 
to  fill  said  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term  of  said  office. 

Sec.  14.    Council  of  State.    The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasure 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Comm: 
sioner  of  Labor,  and  Commissioner  of  Insurance  shall  constitute,  ex  offici  i 
the  Council  of  State,  who  shall  advise  the  Governor  in  the  execution  of  lm 
office,  and  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  their  advice  and  pi 
ceedings  in  this  capacity  shall  be  entered  in  a  journal,  to  be  kept  for  tl  | 
purpose,  exclusively,  and  signed  by  the  members  present,  from  any  part 
which  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent;  and  such  journal  shall  be  plac 
before  the  General  Assembly  when  called  for  by  either  House.  The  Attori] 
General  shall  be,  ex  officio,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Executive  Department. 
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Sec.  15.  Compensation  of  executive  officers.  The  officers  mentioned  in 
this  article  shall  at  stated  periods,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation 
to  be  established  by  law,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected,  and  the  said  officers 
shall  receive  no  other  emolument  or  allowance  whatever. 

Sec.  16.  Seal  of  State.  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  State,  which  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Governor,  and  used  by  him,  as  occasion  may  require,  and  shall 
be  called  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina".  All  grants  and 
commissions  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  sealed  with  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State",  signed  by  the 
Governor,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  17.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigration  and  Statistics.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigration,  and 
Statistics,  under  such  regulations  as  may  best  promote  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  State,  and  shall  enact  laws  for  the  adequate  protection  and 
encouragement  of  sheep  husbandry. 

Sec.  18.  Department  of  Justice.  The  General  Assembly  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  create  a  Department  of  Justice  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  to  enact  suitable  laws  defining  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  and  other  officers  and  agencies  concerning 
the  prosecution  of  crime  and  the  administration  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
State. 

ARTICLE  IV 

JUDICIAL  department 

Section  1.  Abolishes  the  distinctions  between  actions  at  law  and  suits  in 
equity,  and  feigned  issues.  The  distinctions  between  actions  at  law  and  suits 
in  equity,  and  forms  of  all  such  actions  and  suits,  shall  be  abolished;  and 
there  shall  be  in  this  State  but  one  form  of  action  for  the  enforcement  or 
protection  of  private  rights  or  the  redress  of  private  wrongs,  which  shall  be 
denominated  a  civil  action;  and  every  action  prosecuted  by  the  people  of  the 
State  as  a  party,  against  a  person  charged  with  a  public  offense,  for  the 
punishment  of  the  same,  shall  be  termed  a  criminal  action.  Feigned  issues 
shall  also  be  abolished,  and  the  facts  at  issue  tried  by  order  of  court  before 
a  jury. 

Sec.  2.  Division  of  judicial  powers.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  shall 
be  vested  in  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  a  Supreme  Court,  Superior 
Courts,  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other  courts  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Trial  court  of  impeachment.  The  court  for  the  trial  of  impeach- 
ments shall  be  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  quorum,  and  the  judgment  shall  not  extend  beyond  removal  from  and  dis- 
qualification to  hold  office  in  this  State;  but  the  party  shall  be  liable  to 
indictment  and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  Impeachment.  The  House  of  Representatives  solely  shall  have  the 
power  of  impeaching.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present.  When  the  Governor  is  impeached,  the 
Chief  Justice  shall  preside. 
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Sec.  5.  Treason  against  the  State.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  it,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court.  No 
conviction  of  treason  or  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  for- 
feiture. 

Sec.  C.  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice 
and  four  Associate  Justices.  The  General  Assembly  may  increase  the  number 
of  Associate  Justices  to  not  more  than  six  when  the  work  of  the  Court  so 
requires.  The  Court  shall  have  power  to  sit  in  divisions,  when  in  its  judg- 
ment this  is  necessary  for  the  proper  dispatch  of  business,  and  to  make  rules 
for  the  distribution  of  business  between  the  divisions  and  for  the  hearing 
of  cases  by  the  full  Court.  Ne  decision  of  any  division  shall  become  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  unless  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  all  the  justices; 
and  no  case  involving  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  or  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  decided  except  by  the  Court  in  banc.  All  sessions 
of  the  Court  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  This  amendment  made  to 
the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  shall  not  have  the  effect  to  vacate  any 
office  or  term  of  office  now  existing  under  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and 
filled  or  held  by  virtue  of  any  election  or  appointment  under  the  said  Con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  of  the  State  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  The  General 
Assembly  is  vested  with  authority  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  for  the  recall  of  such  retired  members  to  serve  on 
said  Court  in  lieu  of  any  active  member  thereof  who  is,  for  any  cause,  tem- 
porarily incapacitated.  ♦ 

Sec.  7.  Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  as  now,  until  otherwise  provided  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sec.  8.  Jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  review,  upon  appeal,  any  decision  of  the  courts  below,  upon 
any  matter  of  law  or  legal  inference.  And  the  jurisdiction  of  said  court  over 
"issues  of  fact"  and  "questions  of  fact"  shall  be  the  same  exercised  by  it  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  the  Court  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  any  remedial  writs 
necessary  to  give  it  a  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  proceedings  ol 
the  inferior  courts. 

Sec.  9.  Claims  against  the  State.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  origina 
jurisdiction  to  hear  claims  against  the  State,  but  its  decisions  shall  b< 
merely  recommendatory;  no  process  in  the  nature  of  execution  shall  issu 
thereon ;  they  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembl; 
for  its  action. 

Sec.  10.  Judicial  Districts  for  Superior  Courts.  The  General  Assembl 
shall  divide  the  State  into  a  number  of  judicial  districts  which  number  ma 
be  increased  or  reduced  and  shall  provide  for  the  election  of  one  or  mor 
Superior  Court  judges  for  each  district.  There  shall  be  a  Superior  Court  i 
each  county  at  least  twice  in  each  year  to  continue  for  such  time  in  eac 
county  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  11.  Judicial  Districts;  rotation;  Special  Superior  Court  Judges;  a  I 
signment  of  Superior  Court  Judges  by  Chief  Justice.    Each  Judge  of  til 
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Superior  Court  shall  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may  divide  the  State  into  a  number  of  judicial  divisions. 
The  judges  shall  preside  in  the  courts  of  the  different  districts  within  a 
division  successively;  but  no  judge  shall  hold  all  the  courts  in  the  same  dis- 
trict oftener  than  once  in  four  years.  The  General  Assembly  may  provide  by 
general  laws  for  the  selection  or  appointment  of  Special  or  Emergency  Supe- 
rior Court  Judges  not  assigned  to  any  judicial  district,  who  may  be  desig- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  hold  court  in  any  district  or 
districts  within  the  State;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  define  their  juris- 
diction and  shall  provide  for  their  reasonable  compensation.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice, when  in  his  opinion  the  public  interest  so  requires,  may  assign  any 
Superior  Court  Judge  to  hold  one  or  more  terms  of  Superior  Court  in  any 
district. 

Sec.  12.  Jurisdiction  of  courts  inferior  to  Supreme  Court.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  the  judicial  department  of  any 
power  or  jurisdiction  which  rightfully  pertains  to  it  as  a  coordinate  depart- 
ment of  the  government;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  allot  and  distribute 
that  portion  of  this  power  and  jurisdiction  which  does  not  pertain  to  the 
Supreme  Court  among  the  other  courts  prescribed  in  this  Constitution  or 
which  may  be  established  by  law,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  best;  pro- 
vide also  a  proper  system  of  appeals;  and  regulate  by  law,  when  necessary, 
the  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  of  all  the  courts 
below  the  Supreme  Court,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  done  without  conflict 
with  other  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  13.  In  case  of  waiver  of  trial  by  jury.  In  all  issues  of  fact,  joined  in 
any  court,  the  parties  may  waive  the  right  to  have  the  same  determined  by 
a  jury;  in  which  case  the  finding  of  the  judge  upon  the  facts  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  a  verdict  by  a  jury. 

Sec.  14.  Special  courts  in  cities.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  special  courts,  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  in  cities 
and  towns,  where  the  same  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  15.  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Court,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  eight  years. 

Sec.  16.  Election  of  Superior  Court  clerk.  A  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
for  each  county  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sec.  17.  Term  of  office.  Clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  four  years. 

Sec.  18.  Fees,  salaries  and  emoluments.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pre- 
scribe and  regulate  the  fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments  of  all  officers  provided 
for  in  this  article;  but  the  salaries  of  the  judges  shall  not  be  diminished  dur- 
ing their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  19.  What  laws  are,  and  shall  be,  in  force.  The  laws  of  North  Carolina, 
not  repugnant  to  this  Constitution  or  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  in  force  until  lawfully  altered. 
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Sec.  20.  Disposition  of  actions  at  lata  and  suits  in  equity,  pending  when  this 
Constitution  shall  go  into  effect,  etc.  Actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity  pend- 
ing when  this  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
courts  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  without  prejudice  by  reason  of  the  change; 
and  all  such  actions  and  suits  commenced  before,  and  pending  at  the  adoption 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  herein  pro- 
vided for.  shall  be  heard  and  determined  according  to  the  practices  now  in  j 
use,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  said  rules. 

Sec.  21.  Elections,  terms  of  office,  etc.,  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  and 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  as  is  provided  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  shall  hold  their  offices  for  eight 
years.  The  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  elected  at  the  first  election  under 
this  amendment,  shall  be  elected  in  like  manner  as  is  provided  for  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  eight  years.  The  General 
Assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law  that  the  judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts,  chosen  at  succeeding  elections,  instead  of  being  elected  by 
the  voters  of  the  whole  State,  as  is  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  elected  by 
the  voters  of  their  respective  districts. 

Sec.  .22.  Transaction  of  business  in  the  Superior  Courts.  The  Superior 
Courts  shall  be,  at  all  times,  open  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  within 
their  jurisdiction,  except  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  requiring  a  jury. 

Sec.  23.  Solicitors  and  Solicitorial  Districts.  The  State  shall  be  divided 
into  twenty-one  solicitorial  districts,  for  each  of  which  a  solicitor  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  is  prescribed  for  members  of  the  e 
General  Assembly,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  prose- 
cute on  behalf  of  the  State  in  all  criminal  actions  in  the  Superior  Courts,  andd 
advise  the  officers  of  justice  in  his  district.  But  the  General  Assembly  may 
reduce  or  increase  the  number  of  solicitorial  districts,  which  need  not  cor-r 
respond  to,  or  be  the  same  as,  the  judicial  districts  of  the  State. 

Sec.  24.  Sheriffs  and  coroners.  In  each  county  a  sheriff  and  a  coroner  I 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof  as  is  prescribed  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  period  of  four  | 
years.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  a  constable  elected  in  like  manner  by 
the  voters  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Wher 
there  is  no  coroner  in  a  county  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  countj 
may  appoint  one  for  special  cases.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  existing  for  any  cause 
in  any  of  the  offices  created  by  this  section  the  commissioners  of  the  count: 
may  appoint  to  such  office  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  25.  Vacancies.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  the  offices  provided  for  b; 
this  Article  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Got 
ernor,  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  and  the  appointees  shall  hold  thei 
places  until  the  next  regular  election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembl ' 
that  is  held  more  than  30  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs,  when  elections  sha  1 
be  held  to  fill  such  offices.  Provided,  that  when  the  unexpired  term  of  an ' 
of  the  offices  named  in  this  Article  of  the  Constitution  in  which  such  vacanc ' 
has  occurred,  and  in  which  it  is  herein  provided  that  the  Governor  shall  fi  1 
the  vacancy,  expires  on  the  first  day  of  January  succeeding  the  next  Gener; ! 
Election,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  to  fill  said  vacancy  for  the  unexpin 
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term  of  said  office.  If  any  person  elected  or  appointed  to  any  of  said  offices, 
shall  neglect  and  fail  to  qualify,  such  offices  shall  be  appointed  to,  held  and 
filled  as  provided  in  case  of  vacancies  occurring  therein.  All  incumbents  of 
said  offices  shall  hold  until  their  successors  are  qualified. 

Sec.  26.  Terms  of  office  of  first  officers.  The  officers  elected  at  the  first 
election  held  under  this  Constitution  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  terms 
prescribed  for  them  respectively,  next  ensuing  after  the  next  regular  election 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  their  terms  shall  begin  upon  the 
approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  27.  Jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  several  justices  of  the 
peace  shall  have  jurisdiction,  under  such  regulations  as  the  General  Assembly 
shall  prescribe,  of  civil  actions,  founded  on  contract,  wherein  the  sum  de- 
manded shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  and  wherein  the  title  to  real 
estate  shall  not  be  in  controversy,  and  of  all  criminal  matters  arising  within 
their  counties  where  the  punishment  cannot  exceed  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  or 
imprisonment  for  thirty  days.  And  the  General  Assembly  may  give  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace  jurisdiction  of  other  civil  actions  wherein  the  value  of 
the  property  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars.  When  an  issue  of 
fact  shall  be  joined  before  a  justice,  on  demand  of  either  party  thereto  he 
shall  cause  a  jury  of  six  men  to  be  summoned,  who  shall  try  the  same.  The 
party  against  whom  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  in  any  civil  action  may 
appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  from  the  same.  In  all  cases  of  a  criminal  nature 
the  party  against  whom  the  judgment  is  given  may  appeal  to  the  Superior 
Court,  where  the  matter  shall  be  heard  anew.  In  all  cases  brought  before  a 
justice,  he  shall  make  a  record  of  the  proceedings,  and  file  the  same  with 
the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for  his  county. 

Sec.  28.  Vacancies  in  offices  of  justices.  When  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  become  vacant  otherwise  than  by  expiration  of  the  term,  and  in 
case  of  failure  by  the  voters  of  any  district  to  elect,  the  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  the  county  shall  appoint  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  29.  Vacancies  in  office  of  Superior  Court  clerk.  In  case  the  office  of 
clerk  of  a  Superior  Court  for  a  county  shall  become  vacant  otherwise  than  by 
expiration  of  the  term,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  people  to  elect,  the 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county  shall  appoint  to  fill  the  vacancy 
until  an  election  can  be  regularly  held. 

Sec.  30.  Officers  of  other  courts  inferior  to  Supreme  Court.  In  case  the 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  other  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  presiding  officers  and  clerks  thereof  shall  be  elected  in  such  manner  as 
the  General  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  they  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  a  term  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

Sec.  31.  Rernoval  of  judges  of  the  various  courts  for  inability.  Any  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  the  presiding  officers 
of  such  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law, 
may  be  removed  from  office  for  mental  or  physical  inability,  upon  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
judge  or  presiding  officer  against  whom  the  General  Assembly  may  be  about 
to  proceed  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  causes 
alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which  either 
House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereon. 
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Sec.  32.  Removal  of  clerks  of  the  various  courts  for  inability.  Any  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Superior  Courts,  or  of  such  courts  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law,  may  be  removed  from 
office  for  mental  or  physical  inability,  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
judges  of  said  court,  the  clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  by  the  judge  riding 
the  district,  and  the  clerks  of  such  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as 
may  be  established  by  law  by  the  presiding  officers  of  said  courts.  The  clerk 
against  whom  proceedings  are  instituted  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  day  appointed  to  act  thereon,  and  the  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  appeal  to  the  next  term  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  thence  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  provided  for  in  other  cases  of  appeals. 

Sec.  33.  Amendments  not  to  vacate  existing  offices.  The  amendments  made 
to  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  by  this  convention  shall  not  have  the 
effect  to  vacate  any  office  or  term  of  office  now  existing  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  and  filled,  or  held,  by  virtue  of  any  election  or  appointment 
under  the  said  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State  made  in  pursuance 
thereof. 

ARTICLE  V 

REVENUE  AND  TAXATION 

Section  1.  Capitation  tax;  exemptions.  The  General  Assembly  may  levy 
a  capitation  tax  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  State  over  twenty-one  and 
under  fifty  years  of  age,  which  said  tax  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars,  and 
cities  and  towns  may  levy  a  capitation  tax  which  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar. 
No  other  capitation  tax  shall  be  levied.  The  commissioners  of  the  several 
counties  and  of  the  cities  and  towns  may  exempt  from  the  capitation  tax  any 
special  cases  on  account  of  poverty  or  infirmity. 

Sec.  2.  Application  of  proceeds  of  State  and  county  capitation  tax.  The 
proceeds  of  the  State  and  county  capitation  tax  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  but  in  no  one  year  shall  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  thereof  be  appropriated  for  the  latter  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  State  taxation.  The  power  of  taxation  shall  be  exercised  in  a  just 
and  equitable  manner,  and  shall  never  be  surrendered,  suspended  or  contract 
ed  away.  Taxes  on  property  shall  be  uniform  as  to  each  class  of  propertj 
taxed.  Taxes  shall  be  levied  only  for  public  purposes,  and  every  act  levying 
a  tax  shall  state  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  General  Assem 
bly  may  also  tax  trades,  professions,  franchises,  and  incomes:  Provided,  tin 
rate  of  tax  on  income  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  ten  per  cent  (10%),  an< 
there  shall  be  allowed  the  following  exemptions,  to  be  deducted  from  th< 
amount  of  annual  incomes,  to-wit:  for  a  married  man  with  a  wife  livinj 
with  him,  or  to  a  widow  or  widower  having  minor  child  or  children,  natura 
or  adopted,  not  less  than  $2,000;  to  all  other  persons  not  less  than  $1,000,  am 
there  may  be  allowed  other  deductions  (not  including  living  expenses)  s  1 
that  only  net  incomes  are  taxed. 

Sec.  4.  Limitations  upon  the  increase  of  public  debts.  The  General  Assen  • 
bly  shall  have  the  power  to  contract  debts  and  to  pledge  the  faith  and  credi  ' 
of  the  State  and  to  authorize  counties  and  municipalities  to  contract  debts  an  1 
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pledge  their  faith  and  credit  for  the  following  purposes:  To  fund  or  refund 
a  valid  existing  debt;  to  borrow  in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  taxes  due 
and  payable  within  the  fiscal  year  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  per 
centum  of  such  taxes;  to  supply  a  casual  deficit;  to  suppress  riots  or  insur- 
rections, or  to  repel  invasions.  For  any  purpose  other  than  these  enumerated, 
the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power,  during  any  biennium,  to  contract 
new  debts  on  behalf  of  the  State  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  State's  outstanding  indebtedness  shall  have  been  re- 
duced during  the  next  preceding  biennium,  unless  the  subject  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State;  and  for  any  purpose  other  than  these 
enumerated  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  authorize  counties 
or  municipalities  to  contract  debts,  and  counties  and  municipalities  shall  not 
contract  debts,  during  any  fiscal  year,  to  an  amount  exceeding  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  particular  county 
or  municipality  shall  have  been  reduced  during  the  next  preceding  fiscal 
year,  unless  the  subject  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  particular 
county  or  municipality.  In  any  election  held  in  the  State  or  in  any  county 
or  municipality  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  proposed  indebted- 
ness must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  who  shall  vote  thereon.  And 
the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  give  or  lend  the  credit  of  the 
State  in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  except  to  aid  in  the 
completion  of  such  railroads  as  may  be  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution,  or  in  which  the  State  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest, 
unless  the  subject  be  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  who  shall  vote  thereon. 

Sec.  5.  Property  exempt  from  taxation.  Property  belonging  to  the  State 
or  to  municipal  corporations,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The  General 
Assembly  may  exempt  cemeteries  and  property  held  for  educational,  scientific, 
literary,  charitable,  or  religious  purposes;  also  wearing  apparel,  arms  for 
muster,  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  the  mechanical  and  agricultural 
implements  of  mechanics  and  farmers;  libraries  and  scientific  instruments, 
or  any  other  personal  property,  to  a  value  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  General  Assembly  may  exempt  from  taxation  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  in  value  of  property  held  and  used  as  the  place 
of  residence  of  the  owner. 

Sec.  6.  Taxes  levied  for  counties.  The  total  of  the  State  and  county  tax 
on  property  shall  not  exceed  twenty  cents  (20c)  on  the  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)  value  of  property,  except  when  the  county  property  tax  is  levied 
for  a  special  purpose  and  with  the  special  approval  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  may  be  done  by  special  or  general  act:  Provided,  this  limitation  shall 
not  apply  to  taxes  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  of  *the 
State  for  the  term  required  by  Article  IX,  Section  3,  of  the  Constitution: 
Provided,  further,  the  State  tax  shall  not  exceed  five  cents  (5c)  on  the  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  value  of  property. 

Sec.  7.  Acts  levying  taxes  shall  state  oojects,  etc.  Every  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  levying  a  tax  shall  state  the  special  object  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  and  it  shall  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose. 
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ARTICLE  VI 

SUFFRAGE  AND  ELIGIBILITY  TO  OFFICE 

Section  1.  Who  may  vote.  Every  person  born  in  the  United  States,  and 
every  person  who  has  been  naturalized,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  possess- 
ing the  qualifications  set  out  in  this  article,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
election  by  the  people  of  the  State,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  voter.  Any  person  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  one  year,  and  in  the  precinct,  ward  or  other 
election  district  in  which  such  person  offers  to  vote  for  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding an  election,  and  possessing  the  other  qualifications  set  out  in  this 
article,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  held  in  this  State;  provided, 
that  removal  from  one  precinct,  ward  or  other  election  district  to  another 
in  this  State  shall  not  operate  to  deprive  any  person  of  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  precinct,  ward  or  other  election  district  from  which  such  person  has 
removed  until  thirty  days  after  such  removal.  No  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed, or  who  has  confessed  his  guilt  in  open  court  upon  indictment,  of  any 
crime  the  punishment  of  which  now  is,  or  may  hereafter  be,  imprisonment  in 
the  State's  Prison,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  unless  the  said  person  shall  be 
first  restored  to  citizenship  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Voters  to  be  registered.  Every  person  offering  to  vote  shall  be  at 
the  time  a  legally  registered  voter  as  herein  prescribed,  and  in  the  manner 
hereafter  provided  by  law,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  shall 
enact  general  registration  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

Sec.  4.    Qualification  for  registration.   Every  person  presenting  himself  for 
registration  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  in  I 
the  English  language.    But  no  male  person  who  was,  on  January  1,  1867,  or 
at  any  time  prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any  State  in 
the  United  States  wherein  he  then  resided,  and  no  lineal  descendant  of  any 
such  person,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote  at  any  election  in 
this  State  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess  the  educational  qualifications 
herein  prescribed:    Provided,  he  shall  have  registered  in  accordance  witt 
the  terms  of  this  section  prior  to  December  1,  1908.    The  General  Assembly 
shall  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote  without  tin 
educational  qualifications  herein  prescribed,  and  shall,  on  or  before  Novem 
ber  1,  1908,  provide  for  the  making  of  a  permanent  record  of  such  registra 
tion,  and  all  persons  so  registered  shall  forever  thereafter  have  the  right  t< 
vote  in  all  elections  by  the  people  in  this  State,  unless  disqualified  unde 
section  2  of  this  article. 

Sec.  5.    Indivisible  plan;  legislative  intent.    That  this  amendment  to  th-liil 
Constitution  is  presented  and  adopted  as  one  indivisible  plan  for  the  reguls 
tion  of  the  suffrage,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  to  so  connect  the  differed  I 
parts,  and  make  them  so  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  the  whole  sha'  I 
stand  or  fall  together. 

Sec.  6.    Elections  by  people  and  General  Assembly.    All  elections  by  tn  J 
people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  elections  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  I 
viva  voce. 
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Sec.  7.  Eligibility  to  office;  official  oath.  Every  voter  in  North  Carolina 
except  as  in  this  article  disqualified,  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  but  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  fol- 
lowing oath: 

"I,   ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  North  Carolina  not  inconsistent  therewith,  and 

that  I  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  as   

So  help  me,  God." 

Sec.  8.  Disqualification  for  office.  The  following  classes  of  persons  shall 
be  disqualified  for  office:  first,  all  persons  who  shall  deny  the  being  of 
Almighty  God.  Second,  all  persons  who  shall  have  been  convicted  or  con- 
fessed their  guilt  on  indictment  pending,  and  whether  sentenced  or  not,  or 
under  judgment  suspended,  of  any  treason  or  felony,  or  of  any  other  crime 
for  which  the  punishment  may  be  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  since 
becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  corruption  or  malpractice  in 
office,  unless  such  person  shall  be  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  When  this  chapter  operative.  That  this  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and 
two,  if  a  majority  of  votes  cast  at  the  next  general  election  shall  be  cast  in 
favor  of  this  suffrage  amendment. 

ARTICLE  VII 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS 

Section  1.  County  officers.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  elected  biennially 
by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  provided  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  following  officers:  A  treasurer,  register  of  deeds,  sur- 
veyor, and  five  commissioners.  (Under  authority  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1935, 
c.  362,  s.  13,  provision  was  made  for  the  quadrennial  election  of  registers  of 
deeds,  certain  counties  being  exempted.) 

Sec.  2.  Duty  of  county  commissioners.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners to  exercise  a  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  penal  and 
charitable  institutions,  schools,  roads,  bridges,  levying  of  taxes,  and  finances 
of  the  county,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  register  of  deeds  shall  be 
ex  officio  clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

Sec.  3.  Counties  to  be  divided  into  districts.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
commissioners  first  elected  in  each  county  to  divide  the  same  into  convenient 
districts,  to  determine  the  boundaries  and  prescribe  the  name  of  the  said 
districts,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly  before  the  first  day 
of  January,  1869. 

Sec.  4.  Townships  have  corporate  powers.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  re- 
ports provided  for  in  the  foregoing  section  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  said 
districts  shall  have  corporate  powers  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  local 
government,  and  shall  be  known  as  townships. 

Sec.  5.  Officers  of  townships.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  biennially 
elected,  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  a  clerk  and  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
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who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  trustees,  and  shall,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  county  commissioners,  have  control  of  the  taxes  and  finances,  roads  and 
bridges  of  the  townships,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  General  Assem- 
bly may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  larger  number  of  justices  of  the  peace 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  in  those  townships  in  which  cities  and  towns  are 
situated.  In  every  township  there  shall  also  be  biennially  elected  a  school 
committee,  consisting  of  three  persons,  whose  duty  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  6.  Trustees  shall  assess  property.  The  township  board  of  trustees 
shall  assess  the  taxable  property  of  their  townships  and  make  return  to  the 
county  commissioners  for  revision,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  clerk 
shall  be,  ex  officio,  treasurer  of  the  township, 

Sec.  7.  No  debt  or  loan  except  by  a  majority  of  voters.  No  county,  city, 
town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  contract  any  debt,  pledge  its  faith 
or  loan  its  credit,  nor  shall  any  tax  be  levied  or  collected  by  any  officers  of 
the  same  except  for  the  necessary  expenses  thereof,  unless  approved  by  a 
majority  of  those  who  shall  vote  thereon  in  any  election  held  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  8.  No  money  drawn  except  by  law.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
any  county  or  township  treasury,  except  by  authority  of  law. 

Sec.  9.  When  officers  enter  on  duty.  The  county  officers  first  elected  undei 
the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  ten  days  after  thr 
approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  10.    Governor  to  appoint  justices.    The  Governor  shall  appoint  a 
sufficient  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county,  who  shall  hold  thei 
places  until  sections  four,  five,  and  six  of  this  article  shall  have  been  carrier 
into  effect. 

Sec.  11.  Charters  to  remain  in  force  until  legally  changed.  All  charters 
ordinances,  and  provisions  relating  to  municipal  corporations  shall  remai : 
in  force  until  legally  changed,  unless  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  thi 
Constitution. 

Sec.  12.   Debts  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  not  to  be  paid.   No  county,  city,  town 
or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  assume  or  pay,  nor  shall  any  tax  t 
levied  or  collected  for  the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  the  interest  upon  an 
debt,  contracted  directly  or  indirectly  in  aid  or  support  of  the  rebellion. 

Sec.  13.  Powers  of  General  Assembly  over  municipal  corporations.  Tl 
General  Assembly  shall  have  full  power  by  statute  to  modify,  change,  < 
abrogate  any  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  substitute  othe  i 
in  their  place,  except  sections  seven,  nine  and  thirteen. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

CORPORATIONS  OTHER  THAN  MUNICIPAL 

Section  1.    Corporations  under  general  laws.    No  corporation  shall 
created,  nor  shall  its  charter  be  extended,  altered,  or  amended  by  special  a  j 
except  corporations  for  charitable,  educational,  penal,  or  reformatory  pi 
poses  that  are  to  be  and  remain  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  Stat 
but  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  charteri  j 
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and  organization  of  all  corporations,  and  for  amending,  extending,  and  for- 
feiture of  all  charters,  except  those  above  permitted  by  special  act.  All  such 
general  laws  and  special  acts  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  or  repealed; 
and  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  by  special  act  repeal  the  charter 
of  any  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  Debts  of  corporations,  how  secured.  Dues  from  corporations  shall 
be  secured  by  such  individual  liabilities  of  the  corporations,  and  other  means, 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  What  corporations  shall  include.  The  term  "corporation"  as  used 
in  this  article,  shall  be  construed  to  include  all  associations  and  joint-stock 
companies  having  any  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  corporations  not  pos- 
sessed by  individuals  or  partnerships.  And  all  corporations  shall  have  the 
right  to  sue,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be  sued,  in  all  courts,  in  like  cases  as 
natural  persons. 

Sec.  4.  Legislature  to  provide  for  organizing  cities,  towns,  etc.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  organization 
of  cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to  restrict  their  power  of 
taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning  their 
credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assessment  and  in  contracting  debts  by 
such  municipal  corporations. 

ARTICLE  IX 

EDUCATION 

Section  1.  Education  shall  be  encouraged.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  2.  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  schools;  separation  of  the  races. 
The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitution,  shall  pro- 
vide by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public 
schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  And  the  children  of  the 
white  race  and  the  children  of  the  colored  race  shall  be  taught  in  separate 
public  schools;  but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of,  or  to  the 
prejudice  of,  either  race. 

Sec.  3.  Counties  to  be  divided  into  districts.  Each  county  of  the  State 
shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more 
public  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  six  months  in  every  year;  and  if 
the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

Sec.  4.  What  property  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The  proceeds  of 
all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State  or  the  United  States; 
also  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  State 
fund  for  purposes  of  education;  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the 
swamp  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  and  all  other  grants,  gifts  or  devises 
that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  the  State,  and  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated by  the  State,  or  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift  or  devise,  shall  be 
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paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  and,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  by  law  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining  in  this  State  a 
system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatsoever. 

Sec.  5.  County  school  fund;  proviso.  All  money,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
property  belonging  to  a  county  school  fund;  also  the  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  estrays;  also  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  and 
of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  or 
military  laws  of  the  State;  and  all  moneys  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons 
as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty  shall  belong  to  and  remain 
in  the  several  counties,  and  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  free  public  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State: 
Provided,  that  the  amount  collected  in  each  county  shall  be  annually  reported 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  6.  Election  of  trustees,  and  provisions  for  maintenance,  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  whom,  when  chosen,  shall 
be  vested  all  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises  and  endowments  thereof  in  any 
wise  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of  said  University;  and  the 
General  Assembly  may  make  such  provisions,  laws,  and  regulations  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  maintenance  and 
management  of  said  University. 

Sec.  7.  Benefits  of  the  University.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
that  the  benefits  of  the  University,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the 
youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for  tuition;  also,  that  all  the  property 
which  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State,  or  shall  hereafter  accrue,  from 
escheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  University. 

Sec.  8.    State  Board  of  Education.    The  general  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  free  public  school  system,  and  of  the  educational  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  support  thereof,  except  those  mentioned  in  Section  five  of  this 
Article,  shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-five,  be  vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  consist  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  State  Treasurer,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  ten  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  General  Assembly  in  joint  session.    The  General  Assembly 
shall  divide  the  State  into  eight  educational  districts,  which  may  be  altered 
from  time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly.    Of  the  appointive  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  one  shall  be  appointed  from  each  of  the  eight 
educational  districts,  and  two  shall  be  appointed  as  members  at  large.    Tlu  I 
first  appointments  under  this  section  shall  be:  Two  members  appointed  fron: 
educational  districts  for  terms  of  two  years;  two  members  appointed  fron  ! 
educational  districts  for  terms  of  four  years;  two  members  appointed  fron  j 
educational  districts  for  terms  of  six  years;  and  two  members  appointed  fron 
educational  districts  for  terms  of  eight  years.    One  member  at  large  shal  | 
be  appointed  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  one  member  at  large  shall  be  ap 
pointed  for  a  period  of  eight  years.    All  subsequent  appointments  shall  b<  ! 
for  terms  of  eight  years.    Any  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  shall  be  mad< 
by  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  term,  which  appointments  shall  not  b' 
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subject  to  confirmation.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  be  the  administrative  head  of  the  public  school  system  and  shall  be  sec- 
retary of  the  board.  The  board  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman.  A 
majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. The  per  diem  and  expenses  of  the  appointive  members  shall  be  provided 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  9.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  board.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  President  and 
Directors  of  The  Literary  Fund  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  as  heretofore  constituted.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
have  power  to  divide  the  State  into  a  convenient  number  of  school  districts; 
to  regulate  the  grade,  salary  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  to  provide  for  the 
selection  and  adoption  of  the  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools;  to 
apportion  and  equalize  the  public  school  funds  over  the  State;  and  generally 
to  supervise  and  administer  the  free  public  school  system  of  the  State  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  thereto.  All  the  powers 
enumerated  in  this  section  shall  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  this  Con- 
stitution and  subject  to  such  laws  as  may  be  enacted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  10.  Agricultural  department.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain, 
in  connection  with  the  University,  a  department  of  agriculture,  of  mechanics, 
of  mining,  and  of  normal  instruction. 

Sec.  11.  Children  must  attend  school.  The  General  Assembly  is  hereby 
empowered  to  enact  that  every  child,  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability, 
shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  years,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixteen  months,  unless  educated 
by  other  means. 

Sec.  12.  Education  expense  grants  and  local  option.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Constitution,  the  General  Assembly  may  provide  for 
payment  of  education  expense  grants  from  any  State  or  local  public  funds  for 
the  private  education  of  any  child  for  whom  no  public  school  is  available  or 
for  the  private  education  of  a  child  who  is  assigned  against  the  wishes  of 

I  his  parent,  or  the  person  having  control  of  such  child,  to  a  public  school 
attended  by  a  child  of  another  race.  A  grant  shall  be  available  only  for 
education  in  a  nonsectarian  school,  and  in  the  case  of  a  child  assigned  to  a 
public  school  attended  by  a  child  of  another  race,  a  grant  shall,  in  addition, 
be  available  only  when  it  is  not  reasonable  and  practicable  to  reassign  such 

;  child  to  a  public  school  not  attended  by  a  child  of  another  race. 

;  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Constitution,  the  General 
i  Assembly  may  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  local  option  whereby  any  local 
tt  option  unit,  as  defined  by  the  General  Assembly,  may  choose  by  a  majority 
j!  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  in  the  unit  who  vote  on  the  question  to  suspend 
J i  or  to  authorize  the  suspension  of  the  operation  of  one  or  more  or  all  of  the 
J  public  schools  in  that  unit. 


No  action  taken  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  Section  shal  lin  any  man- 
ner affect  the  obligation  of  the  State  or  any  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof  with  respect  to  any  indebtedness  heretofore  or  hereafter  created. 


■ 
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ARTICLE  X 

HOMESTEADS  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

Section  1.  Exemptions  of  personal  property.  T.he  personal  property  of  any 
resident  of  this  State,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  selected  by 
such  resident,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  exempted  from  sale  under  execution  or 
other  final  process  of  any  court,  issued  for  the  collection  of  any  debt. 

Sec.  2.  Homestead.  Every  homestead,  and  the  dwelling  and  buildings  used 
therewith,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  selected  by  the 
owner  thereof,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  any  lot  in  a 
city,  town  or  village  with  the  dwellings  and  buildings  used  thereon,  owned 
and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  this  State,  and  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from  sale  under  execution  or  other 
final  process  obtained  on  any  debt.  But  no  property  shall  be  exempt  from 
sale  for  taxes,  or  for  payment  of  obligations  contracted  for  the  purchase  of 
said  premises. 

Sec.  3.  Homestead  exemption  from  debt.  The  homestead,  after  the  death 
of  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  debt  during 
the  minority  of  his  children,  or  any  of  them. 

Sec.  4.  Laborer's  lien.  The  provisions  of  sections  one  and  two  of  this 
article  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a  laborer's  lien  for  work  done 
and  performed  for  the  person  claiming  such  exemption,  or  a  mechanic's  lien 
for  work  done  on  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Benefit  of  widow.  If  the  owner  of  a  homestead  die,  leaving  a  widow 
but  no  children,  the  same  shall  be  exempt  from  the  debts  of  her  husband 
and  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  shall  inure  to  her  benefit  during  her  widow 
hood,  unless  she  be  the  owner  of  a  homestead  in  her  own  right. 

Sec.  6.  Property  of  married  women  secured  to  them.  The  real  and  persona 
property  of  any  female  in  this  State  acquired  before  marriage,  and  all  prop 
erty,  real  and  personal,  to  which  she  may,  after  marriage,  become  in  an 
manner  entitled,  shall  be  and  remain  the  sole  and  separate  estate  and  proi 
erty  of  such  female,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts,  obligations,  or  ei 
gagements  of  her  husband,  and  may  be  devised  and  bequeathed,  and,  with  th  j 
written  assent  of  her  husband,  conveyed  by  her  as  if  she  were  unmarrie( 
Every  married  woman  may  exercise  powers  of  attorney  conferred  upon  her  b 
her  husband,  including  the  power  to  execute  and  acknowledge  deeds  to  pro] 
erty  owned  by  her  or  by  herself  and  her  husband  or  by  her  husband. 

Sec.  7.  Husband  may  insure  Ms  life  for  the  benefit  of  wife  and  childre 
The  husband  may  insure  his  own  life  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  his  wi 
and  children,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  husband  the  amount  thus  insure 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  wife  and  children,  or  to  the  guardian,  if  under  ag 
for  her  or  their  own  use,  free  from  all  claims  of  the  representatives  of  h 
husband,  or  any  of  his  creditors.  And  the  policy  shall  not  be  subject 
claims  of  creditors  of  the  insured  during  the  life  of  the  insured,  if  the  i 
surance  issued  is  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  wife  and /or  children. 

Sec.  S.    How  deed  for  homestead  may  be  made.    Nothing  contained  in  t 
foregoing  sections  of  this  article  shall  operate  to  prevent  the  owner  of  i 
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homestead  from  disposing  of  the  same  by  deed;  but  no  deed  made  by  the 
owner  of  a  homestead  shall  be  valid  without  the  signature  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  wife. 

ARTICLE  XI 

punishments,  penal  institutions,  and  public  charities 

Section  1.  Punishments ;  convict  labor;  proviso.  The  following  punish- 
ments only  shall  be  known  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  viz:  death,  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labor,  fines,  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifica- 
tion to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  this  State. 
The  foregoing  provision  for  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  employment  of  such  convict  labor  on  public  works  or  high- 
ways, or  other  labor  for  public  benefit,  and  the  farming  out  thereof,  where 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law;  but  no  convict  shall  be 
farmed  out  who  has  been  sentenced  on  a  charge  of  murder,  manslaughter, 
rape,  attempt  to  commit  rape,  or  arson:  Provided,  that  no  convict  whose 
labor  may  be  farmed  out  shall  be  punished  for  any  failure  of  duty  as  a 
laborer,  except  by  a  responsible  officer  of  the  State;  but  the  convicts  bo 
farmed  out  shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  supervision  and  control,  as  to  their 
government  and  discipline,  of  the  penitentiary  board  or  some  officer  of  this 
State. 

Sec.  2.  Death  punishment.  The  object  of  punishments  being  not  only  to 
satisfy  justice,  but  also  to  reform  the  offender,  and  thus  prevent  crime,  mur- 
der, arson,  burglary,  and  rape,  and  these  only,  may  be  punishable  with  death, 
if  the  General  Assembly  shall  so  enact. 

Sec.  3.  Penitentiary.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  meeting, 
make  provision  for  the  erection  and  conduct  of  a  State's  prison  or  peniten- 
tiary at  some  central  and  accessible  point  within  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  Houses  of  correction.  The  General  Assembly  may  provide  for  the 
erection  of  houses  of  correction,  where  vagrants  and  persons  guilty  of  mis- 
demeanors shall  be  restrained  and  usefully  employed. 

Sec.  5.  Houses  of  refuge.  A  house  or  houses  of  refuge  may  be  established 
whenever  the  public  interests  may  require  it,  for  the  correction  and  instruc- 
tion of  other  classes  of  offenders. 

Sec.  6.  The  sexes  are  to  be  separated.  It  shall  be  required,  by  competent 
legislation,  that  the  structure  and  superintendence  of  penal  institutions  of 
the  State,  the  county  jails,  and  city  police  prisons  secure  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  prisoners  and  that  male  and  female  prisoners  be  never  con- 
fined in  the  same  room  or  cell. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  for  the  poor  and  orphans.  Beneficient  provisions  for  the 
poor,  the  unfortunate  and  orphan,  being  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  civilized 
,  j  and  Christian  state,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  session,  appoint 
jit  and  define  the  duties  of  a  board  of  public  charities,  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted 
!  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  and  penal  State  institutions,  and  who  shall 
annually  report  to  the  Governor  upon  their  condition,  with  suggestions  for 
t1  their  improvement. 
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Sec.  8.  Orphan  houses.  There  shall  also,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  meas- 
ures devised  by  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  orphan  houses, 
where  destitute  orphans  may  be  cared  for,  educated,  and  taught  some  business 
or  trade. 

Sec.  9.  Inebriates  and  idiots.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  devise  means  for  the  education  of  idiots  and  inebriates. 

Sec.  10.  Deaf-mutes,  blind,  and  insane.  The  General  Assembly  may  pro- 
vide that  the  indigent  deaf-mute,  blind,  and  insane  of  the  State  shall  be 
cared  for  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 

Sec.  11.  Self-supporting.  It  shall  be  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  that  all  penal  and  charitable  institu- 
tions should  be  made  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  their  creation. 

ARTICLE  XII 

MILITIA 

Section  1.  Who  are  liable  to  militia  duty.  All  able-bodied  male  citizens  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty  years, 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  liable  to  duty  in  the  militia: 
Provided,  that  all  persons  who  may  be  averse  to  bearing  arms,  from  religious 
scruples,  shall  be  exempt  therefrom. 

Sec.  2.  Organizing,  etc.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  or- 
ganizing, arming,  equipping,  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  and  for  paying  the 
same,  when  called  into  active  service. 

Sec.  3.  Governor  commander-in-chief.  The  Governor  shall  be  commander- 
in-chief,  and  shall  have  power  to  call  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  law,  sup- 
press riots  or  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasion. 

Sec.  4.  Exemptions.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  exemptions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  enact  laws  that  may  be 
expedient  for  the  government  of  the  militia. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  Convention,  how  called.  No  convention  of  the  people  of  this 
State  shall  ever  be  called  by  the  General  Assembly  unless  by  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  each  House  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  except  the  proposition,  convention  or  no  convention,  be  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  whole  State,  at  the  next  general  election, 
in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  should  a  majority  of  tke  votes 
cast  be  in  favor  of  said  convention,  it  shall  assemble  on  such  day  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  2.  How  the  Constitution  may  be  altered.  No  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  this  State  shall  be  altered  unless  a  bill  to  alter  the  same  shall  have  been 
agreed  to  by  three-fifths  of  each  House  of  the  General  Assembly.    And  the 
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amendment  or  amendments  so  agreed  to  shall  be  submitted  at  the  next 
general  election  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  whole  State,  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  in  the  event  of  their  adoption  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  this  State. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  1.  Indictments.  All  indictments  which  shall  have  been  found,  or 
may  hereafter  be  found,  for  any  crime  or  offense  committed  before  this  Con- 
stitution takes  effect,  may  be  proceeded  upon  in  the  proper  courts,  but  no 
punishment  shall  be  inflicted  which  is  forbidden  by  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty  for  fighting  duel.  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  fight  a 
duel,  or  assist  in  the  same  as  a  second,  or  send,  accept,  or  knowingly  carry 
a  challenge  therefor,  or  agree  to  go  out  of  the  State  to  fight  a  duel,  shall  hold 
any  office  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Drawing  money.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  an  accurate  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  money  shall  be  annually  pub- 
lished. 

Sec.  4.  Mechanic's  lien.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide,  by  proper 
legislation,  for  giving  to  mechanics  and  laborers  an  adequate  lien  on  the 
subject-matter  of  their  labor. 

Sec.  5.  Governor  to  make  appointments.  In  the  absence  of  any  contrary 
provision,  all  officers  of  this  State,  whether  heretofore  elected  or  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  shall  hold  their  positions  only  until  other  appointments  are 
made  by  the  Governor,  or,  if  the  officers  are  elective,  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  chosen  and  duly  qualified  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Constitution. 

Sec.  6.  Seat  of  government.  The  seat  of  government  in  this  State  shall 
remain  at  the  city  of  Raleigh. 

Sec.  7.  Holding  office.  No  person  who  shall  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  or  under 
this  State,  or  under  any  other  state  or  government,  shall  hold  or  exercise 
any  other  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  authority  of  this  State, 
or  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly:  Provided, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  officers  in  the  militia,  notaries 
public,  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  public  charities,  or  commis- 
sioners for  special  purposes. 

Sec.  8.  Intermarriage  of  whites  and  Negroes  prohibited.  All  marriages 
between  a  white  person  and  a  Negro,  or  between  a  white  person  and  a  person 
of  Negro  descent  to  the  third  generation,  inclusive,  are  hereby  forever  pro- 
hibited. 
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FOREWORD 


In  1951,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  issued 
publication  280,  "Do  You  Want  To  Be  a  Teacher  in  North  Caro- 
lina." That  publication  had  a  dual  purpose:  (1)  to  assist  in  a 
program  of  selective  teacher  recruitment,  and  (2)  to  give 
essential  information  on  the  requirements  for  the  certification 
of  teachers  and  other  professional  school  personnel.  This  parti- 
cular publication,  Teaching  in  North  Carolina,  serves  the  latter 
purpose.  It  gives  information  about  the  certification  of  profes- 
sional school  personnel,  salaries,  and  contractural  relationships. 

This  bulletin,  now  in  its  second  edition,  should  enable  the 
prospective  teacher  in  North  Carolina  to  know  if  and  when  he 
qualifies  for  a  certificate.  To  some  extent  it  will  serve  for  re- 
cruitment purposes,  inasmuch  as  it  may  help  one  to  decide  to  be 
a  teacher.  It  should  be  of  assistance  to  colleges  in  their  programs 
of  teacher  education.  Likewise,  it  should  be  of  help  to  administra- 
tors in  knowing  whether  a  prospective  teacher  could  expect  to 
qualify  for  a  certificate. 

North  Carolina  teachers  rank  high  among  the  states  in  their 
educational  qualifications.  This  bulletin  should  serve  to  help 
maintain  our  high  standards  in  teacher  education  and  thereby 
assure  our  schools  of  competent  professional  personnel. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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CERTIFICATION 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

In  accordance  with  law,  all  teachers,  principals,  and  other 
professional  personnel  employed  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina 
shall  hold  certificates. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  prescribes  requirements  for 
certificates  and  rules  for  the  employment  of  emergency  teachers. 
Rules  and  regulations  governing  certificates  are  administered  by 
the  Division  of  Professional  Service,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Colleges  and  universities  aid  teachers  and  prospec- 
tive teachers  in  securing,  raising,  or  renewing  their  certificates 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

The  information  presented  in  this  bulletin  is  for  the  guidance 
of  these  professional  educational  employees  and  for  those  who 
aid  in  the  administration  of  the  law  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Board  regarding,  "Teaching  in  North  Carolina." 

Approved  Institutions 

Since  1939,  for  a  new  and  beginning  elementary  teacher  in 
North  Carolina,  a  degree  from  a  standard  senior  college  has 
been  one  requirement  for  certification  as  an  elementary  teacher ; 
and  similarly,  for  the  secondary  school  teacher,  a  degree  has 
been  a  requirement  since  1931.  There  are  certificates  for  which 
one  requirement  is  a  Master's  degree.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  know  something  about  the  approved  institutions. 

Senior  Colleges: 

A  senior  college  in  North  Carolina,  approved  for  teacher  edu- 
cation, must  meet  certain  specific  standards.  Senior  colleges  in 
other  states,  which  are  approved  for  teacher  education  in  the 
states  in  which  they  are  located,  are  acceptable  in  North  Caro- 
lina. There  is  a  very  definite  trend,  however,  toward  requiring 
any  approved  teacher  education  institution  to  be,  first  of  all,  a 
member  of  a  regional  accrediting  association,  such  as  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges.  In  the  inter- 
est of  reciprocity,  as  well  as  improving  the  quality  of  teacher 
education,  there  is  a  further  trend  toward  having  an  approved 
teacher  education  institution  accredited  by  a  national  agency, 
such  as  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. 
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Graduate  Schools: 

The  graduate  school  must  be  one  that  is  approved  for  graduate 
instruction  by  the  regional  accrediting  association  of  which  it  is 
a  member  or  by  the  legal  agency  of  the  state  in  which  the  school 
is  located. 

The  following  institutions  in  North  Carolina  are  now  approved 
for  graduate  work,  up  to  and  including  the  Master's  degree:  : 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone ;  East  Carolina  Col- 
lege,  Greenville;  Western  Carolina  College,  Cullowhee;  Woman's 
College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro;  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  College,  Greensboro. 

The  following  institutions  are  approved  for  graduate  work  upp 
to  and  including  the  Doctor's  degree:  Duke  University,  Dur-w 
ham ;  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agricultural  and  Engineer- ] 
ing  (special  fields),  Raleigh;  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill;  and  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham,  Durham  it 

Reciprocity 

Broadly  conceived,  Reciprocity  is  concerned  with  the  condition!  j 
under  which  teachers  educated  in  one  state  may  be  certified  t(  j 
teach  in  another  state.  The  problem  arises  from  the  fact  thai 
the  states  are  not  uniform  in  their  requirements  for  the  certifi 
cation  of  teachers.  On  March  6,  1958,  effective  beginning  witltl 
the  school  year  1958-59,  and  for  certificates  issued  as  of  July  11 
1958,  the  State  Board  of  Education  authorized  a  reciprocal  certi  - 
ficate, subject  to  the  following  principles  and  practices : 

1.  In  determining  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant  (out  o? 
state)  for  a  North  Carolina  certificate,  the  North  Carolin  i 
requirements  will  first  be  applied.  When  these  require- 
ments are  not  met  fully,  the  applicant  shall  be  certifie 
under  the  following  conditions : 

a.  The  applicant  shall  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  senic  : 
college. 

b.  Reciprocal  relations  shall  be  concerned  only  with  certii 
cation  at  the  four  year  degree  level,  and  only  wit: 
classroom  teachers. 

c.  The  reciprocity  certificate  shall  be  restricted  to  tlf 
areas  and  at  the  levels  in  which  the  applicant  holds  a 
out  of  state  certificate. 
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d.  The  reciprocity  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  one  year, 
after  which  the  applicant  shall  comply  with  regular 
North  Carolina  requirements. 

e.  Any  and  all  reciprocity  certificates  shall  be  subject  to 
the  renewal  requirements  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  If  the  applicant  holds  the  highest  grade  certificate  for 
classroom  teachers,  which  another  state  issues  on  a  bache- 
lor degree  basis,  under  the  conditions  set  forth  above  he 
may  be  issued  the  appropriate  North  Carolina  certificate — 
Primary  A,  Grammar  Grade  A,  or  High  School  Teacher's 
Class  A. 

Unit  of  Credit 

Credits  earned  in  colleges  are  expressed  in  various  units,  such 
is  quarter  hour,  semester  hour,  year  or  session  hour,  and  course, 
rhe  unit  of  credit  which  is  employed  in  the  certification  of  the 
school  personnel  in  North  Carolina  is  the  semester  hour.  Any 
specific  reference  to  hours  of  college  credit  is  in  terms  of  that 
mit.  All  units  from  the  colleges  are  translated  in  terms  of  the 
semester  hour. 

Credit  on  Experience 

On  teaching  experience  subsequent  to  graduation  from  a 
senior  college,  toward  meeting  the  specific  requirements  for  the 
Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Class  A  Certificate,  two  semester 
lours'  credit  may  be  allowed  for  each  year's  teaching  experience 
in  the  elementary  school,  the  total  such  credit  not  to  exceed  six 
semester  hours.  This  credit  on  experience  may  not  be  used 
;oward  meeting  any  renewal  requirement. 

How  to  Apply  for  Certificate 

Since  certificates  are  issued  upon  the  basis  of  college  cre- 
dentials, it  is  necessary  for  those  credentials  to  be  filed  with 
he  proper  State  agency.  The  necessary  forms  for  that  purpose 
ire  Application  Blank  No.  1-b  and  Form  1-x  which  may  be 
jecured  from  the  Division  of  Professional  Service,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh.  These  forms  will  be  sent, 
:>y  the  individual,  to  the  college  in  which  she  was  educated,  and 
he  institution,  in  turn,  will  send  the  record  of  credit  direct  to 
'he  Division  of  Professional  Service.  The  name  used  in  apply- 
ng  for  a  teacher's  certificate  should  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
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in  which  the  individual's  social  security  card  is  now  issued,  or  in 
which  that  card  will  be  issued. 

Out-of-State  applicants  may  have  their  credentials  filed,  but  a 
certificate  will  be  issued  only  upon  evidence  of  employment.  The 
applicant,  however,  will  be  advised  of  her  certificate  status,  pend- 
ing actual  employment,  as  evidence  to  her  employer  as  to  what 
that  status  is. 

To  Whom  to  Apply  for  Position 

A  teacher  should  apply  direct  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
administrative  unit  in  which  she  desires  employment  or  to  the 
principal  of  a  school  in  that  unit.  Principals,  supervisors,  and  I 
other  special  school  personnel  should  apply  to  the  superintend- 
ent. A  list  of  superintendents  may  be  obtained  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Most  colleges  have  teacher  placement  bureaus  or  services.  If 
a  teacher  is  seeking  employment,  it  would  be  well  for  her  to 
register  with  the  placement  bureau  in  the  institution  in  which 
she  was  educated. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATES 


One  minimum  requirement  for  a  teacher's  certificate  is  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  a  standard  senior  college.  One  requirement 
for  all  administrative  and  supervisory  certificates  is  a  master's 
degree.  A  teaching  experience  factor  enters  into  all  certificates 
requiring  a  master's  degree. 

The  more  specific  requirements  for  certificates  appear  in 
connection  with  the  section,  "Kinds  of  Certificates".  These  spec- 
fics  are  within  the  general  framework  of  Professional  Require- 
ments and  Academic  Requirements.  This  section  interprets,  de- 
fines and  describes  those  two  areas. 

Professional  Requirements 

Professional  requirements  refer  to  the  requirements  in  Educa- 
tion. It  will  be  observed  that  for  the  Class  A  certificate  the  pro- 
f essonal  requirements  are  expressed  in  the  following  manner : 

Pupil  6  semester  hours 

School  6  semester  hours 

Teaching  and  Practicum  6  semester  hours 

This  type  of  organization  is  intended  to  make  the  work  more 
functional  in  nature.  It  does  not  preclude  formal  courses,  but  it 
does  encourage  a  functional,  dynamic  integration.  For  guidance 
\  purposes,  the  following  suggestions  are  given  on  the  content  for 
each  of  these  three  areas : 

The  Pupil: 

A.  Understanding  of  continuity  in  development  from  the  in- 
tellectual, physical,  social  and  emotional  viewpoints. 

B.  Ability  to  recognize  and  deal  with  individual  differences. 

1.  Intellectual,  physical,  sociological  and  emotional. 

2.  Experiences  in  administering  and  interpreting  tests. 

3.  Clinical  experiences  with  individual  children  with  the 
view  of  developing  insight  into  individual  differences. 

C.  The  process  of  learning. 

1.  The  nature  of  learning. 

2.  Motivating  forces. 

3.  Differences  in  interests  as  related  to  sex,  age,  matura- 
tion, mental  ability,  and  environmental  influences. 

D.  The  mastery  of  fundamental  theoretical  concepts,  based 
upon  the  best  experimental  evidence  available,  that  are 
essential  to  the  insight  into  children. 
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For  a  proper  study  of  this  area,  every  opportunity  should  be 
given  for  extended  and  varied  experiences  with  children  of  dif- 
ferent ages  in  many  settings.  The  following  are  suggested: 

1.  Intellectual,  physical,  sociological  and  emotional. 

2.  Participation  in  various  social  agencies. 

3.  Nursery  schools  and  kindergartens. 

4.  Work  with  boy  and  girl  scouts,  Hi-Y,  Girl  Reserves, 
4-H  Clubs. 

5.  Playgrounds. 

6.  Special  schools  for  physically  handicapped. 

7.  Summer  camp  activities. 

8.  Sunday  school. 

The  School: 

A.  As  a  social  institution. 

1.  As  to  background  and  purposes. 

2.  As  an  interpreter  of  ideologies. 

3.  As  a  contributor  to  democratic  living. 

4.  As  a  community  builder. 

B.  As  an  educational  institution. 

1.  Background  and  purposes  of  the  school  as  an  educa 
tional  institution. 

2.  Organization  and  administration  of  the  school. 

3.  The  school  curriculum. 

4.  Evaluation  of  the  school  in  terms  of  its  educatioi 
purpose. 

5.  Materials,  methods,  practices,  and  techniques  in  th 
development  of  learning. 

6.  A  study  of  all  aspects  of  pupil  accounting. 

7.  Acquiring  a  philosophy  of  education  that  will  serve  a a 
a  criterion  for  relation  of  procedures  and  devices,  an  I 
provide  an  over-all  understanding. 

8.  Purposeful  observation  to  illuminate  the  theoretic*  1 
aspects  of  school  practice. 

Teaching  and  Practicum: 

This  area  includes  the  specf ic  activities  identified  with  systei)  <■ 
atic  and  formal  observations,  supervised  student  teaching,  ar . 
with  other  experiential  activities  associated  with  the  job 
actual  teaching.  Some  of  the  major  divisions  are  the  following 

A.  Purposeful  observation. 

B.  Organization  of  materials  for  teaching. 
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C.  Participation  in  guidance  activities. 

D.  Participation  in  other  activities  which  will  aid  in  devel- 
oping a  teacher,  such  as:  (1)  child  accounting,  (2)  co- 
curricular  experiences,  (3)  parent-teacher  associations, 
and  (4)  teachers'  meetings. 

E.  Campus  teaching. 

1.  The  teaching  experience  should  include  all  phases  of 
instruction  common  to  the  grades  or  subjects.  If  there 
are  two  teaching  fields,  some  experience  may  be  given 
in  each  or  in  different  aspects  of  the  same  broad  area. 

2.  After  a  transition  period  of  observation  and  partici- 
pation and  preparatory  conferences,  the  student 
should  be  given  full  charge  of  the  situation,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  prudent  safeguards  erected  to  protect 
the  pupil. 

3.  An  accompanying  practicum  or  seminar  should  treat 
the  specific  problems  that  arise  in  the  student  teach- 
ers' experiences. 

4.  Forty-five  to  ninety  clock  hours  of  actual  teaching 
should  be  required.  It  is  realized  that  the  optional 
amount  of  student  teaching  varies  with  the  talents  of 
the  candidates.  In  no  case  should  there  be  fewer  than 
45  clock  hours ;  in  some  cases  there  may  be  as  much  as 
90  clock  hours. 

F.  Off-campus  teaching. 

Off -campus  teaching  is  to  be  encouraged.  However,  it 
should  not  be  substituted  altogether  for  teaching  expe- 
rience on  the  campus  or  in  the  local  school.  Rather, 
it  should  supplement  and  enrich  that  experience.  It 
should  provide  the  student  teacher  with  opportunities 
to  meet  at  first-hand  those  experiences  which  he  will 
most  likely  meet  in  the  actual  job  of  teaching. 

Off -campus  teaching  should  be  properly  supervised 
both  through  the  college  and  the  cooperating  school. 
The  latter  should  be  selected  only  upon  the  basis  of 
there  being  a  strong  probability  that  in  such  a  school 
the  student-teacher  would  fine  the  best  cooperating 
service.  Supervising  teachers  should  be  well  equip- 
ped both  by  training  and  experience,  and  should  be 
properly  certified.  Similarly,  the  college  should  be 
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sufficiently  staffed  to  render  its  share  of  skillful 
supervision. 

Academic  Requirements 

The  academic  requirements  constitute  all  of  the  formal  educa- 
tion outside  of  the  professional  requirements.  They  are  met 
through  the  degree  requirements  of  the  college,  and  the  specific 
subject  matter  requirements  for  the  various  certificates.  See 
"Kinds  of  Certificates"  for  the  specific  academic  requirements. 


KINDS  OF  CERTIFICATES 
Introduction 

The  education  of  teachers  has  been  an  evolutionary  process. 
For  the  elementary  teacher,  in  terms  of  formal  education,  the 
historical  stages  in  this  process  have  been:  (1)  less  than  gradua- 
tion from  high  school,  (2)  high  school  graduation,  (3)  high 
school  graduation  and  less  than  one  year  of  college  credit,  (4) 
one  year  of  college  credit,  (5)  two  years  of  college  credit,  (6) 
two  year  normal  school  graduation  or  three  years  of  college 
credit,  (7)  three  years  of  college  credit,  (8)  four  year  senior  col- 
lege graduation,  and  (9)  master's  degree.  There  are  teachers 
who  hold  certificates  based  upon  these  various  levels  of  formal 
education.  Because  of  the  teacher  shortage,  and  to  keep  the 
schools  open,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  approved  the 
employment  of  a  limited  number  of  teachers,  who  do  not  qualify 
for  certificates  now  issued. 

Emergency  Teachers  -  Ratings 

Teachers  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  any  certificate 
are  given  an  emergency  rating — Emergency  A,  Emergency  B, 
Emergency  C,  and  Non-Standard.  Since  these  ratings  are  sub- 
ject to  change  each  year,  information  about  them  may  be  secured 
direct  from  the  Division  of  Professional  Service,  State  Depart- 
1  ment  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Experienced  Certified  Teachers  Below  the  Class  A 

These  are  teachers  who  were  properly  certified  on  the  levels 
required  for  certification  at  the  time  they  were  issued.  The  cer- 
tificates are  classified  as  Elementary  B,  Elementary  A,  Primary, 
Grammar  Grade,  or  High  School  C,  and  Primary,  Grammar 
Grade,  or  High  School  B.  Teachers  who  hold  these  certificates 
may  get  information  as  to  their  status  from  the  Division  of  Pro- 
fessional Service,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina. 

Certificates  for  Elementary  Teachers 
j  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

The  requirements  for  the  Class  B  Certificate  are  the  same  as 
for  the  Class  A,  except  for  the  professional  education  area  of 
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Teaching  and  Practicum.  Supervised  student  teaching,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  Teaching  and  Practicum  area,  is  not  required  for 
the  Class  B  Certificate.  For  the  purpose  of  issuing  the  Class  B 
Certificate,  the  equivalent  of  three  semester  hours'  credit  is 
ascribed  to  student  teaching.  Credit  for  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
semester  hours  of  appropriate  professional  education,  exclusive 
of  student  teaching,  meets  the  professional  education  requirement 
for  the  Class  B  Certificate. 

Credit  for  a  year's  appropriate  teaching  experience,  subse-  ■ 
quent  to  its  issuance,  will  raise  the  Class  B  Certificate  to  Class  A. , 

PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADE,  CLASS  A 

Requirements  for  Issuance: 

These  certificates  require  a  degree  from  a  standard  four-year 
college.  As  a  part  of  the  work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant 


shall  have : 

S.H. 

A.  Professional  Requirements   18  < 

1.  The  Pupil    6 

2.  The  School   6 

3.  Teaching  and  Practicum   6 

(Must  include  at  least  45  clock  hours  of  actual 
teaching.) 

B.  Academic  Requirements.  S.H. 

1.  English   12 

Required : 

Children's  Literature   2-3 

Recommended : 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition ...  3 
Speech   3 

2.  American  History   6 

3.  Government    2-3 

4.  Geography    6 

(Principles  and  Regional  Recommended) 

5.  Art    6 

6.  Music    6 

7.  Health  and  Physical  Education   6 

(May  not  include  Service  Courses.) 
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This  must  include: 

Principles,  Practices  and  Procedures  in 
Physical  Education  for  Elementary 

Schools   

Principles,  Practices,  and  Procedures  in 
Health  for  Elementary  Schools  


2 


2 


Note:  The  over-all  specific  requirements  are  the  same  for  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  A  Certificate.  In  certain  areas, 
however,  particularly  in  the  professional  requirement,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  slightly  different  emphases  for  the 
two  groups. 

Validity: 

These  certificates  are  valid  for  teaching  throughout  the  elemen- 
tary school,  that  is,  grades  1-8  inclusive.  The  Primary  Teacher's 
Certificate  is  preferred  in  grades  1-3,  and  the  Grammar  Grade  in 
grades  4-8. 

Renewal: 

'  Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  non-dupli- 
cating credit  for  six  semester  hours,  earned  in  a  senior  college 
or  graduate  school.  Subsequent  renewals  require  credit  for  six 
semester  hours  or  two  years  of  teaching  experience  during  the 
five-year  renewal  period. 


I A.  Hold  or  be  qualified  to  hold  the  Class  A  Primary  or  Grammar 
Grade  Certificate. 

B.  Have  three  or  more  years'  teaching  experience. 

C.  Hold  a  Master's  degree  from  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
with  recognized  graduate  standards  approved  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  credit  includes : 


GRADUATE  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE 


Requirements  for  Issuance: 


S.H. 


1.  Academic  work 


6-12 


This  should  include  subject  matter  in  those  fields  in 
which  there  are  manifest  weaknesses  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  individual,  as  well  as  subject  matter  that 
would  strengthen  points  already  strong. 
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3, 


2. 


Education  (philosophy,  principles,  curriculum,  psy- 
chology, etc.)   

Electives   


6 

12-18 


Validity: 

This  certificate  has  the  same  validity  as  the  Class  A.  It  is  valid 
for  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  grades  1-8  inclusive. 

Renewal: 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  graduate  credit  t 
for  six  semester  hours,  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  credit  ini 
Education.  Subsequent  renewals  require  six  semester  hours  off 
graduate  credit,  as  in  the  first  renewal,  or  three  years  of  teaching 
experience  during  the  five-year  renewal  period. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER,  CLASS  B 

The  requirements  for  the  Class  B  Certificate  are  the  same  as 
for  the  Class  A,  except  for  the  professional  education  area  off 
Teaching  and  Practicum.  Supervised  student  teaching,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  Teaching  and  Practicum  area,  is  not  required  for 
the  Class  B  Certificate.  For  the  purpose  of  issuing  the  Class  B 
Certificate,  the  equivalent  of  three  semester  hours'  credit  iss 
ascribed  to  student  teaching.  Credit  for  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
semester  hours  of  appropriate  professional  education,  exclusive 
of  student  teaching,  meets  the  professional  education  require- 
ment for  the  Class  B  Certificate. 

Credit  for  a  year's  appropriate  teaching  experience,  subse- 
quent to  its  issuance,  will  raise  the  Class  B  Certificate  to  Class  A. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER,  CLASS  A 
Requirements  for  Issuance: 

The  minimum  scholastic  training  represents  graduation  from 
a  standard  four-year  college.  The  subject,  or  subjects,  for  which  j 
certification  is  granted  appear  on  the  face  of  the  certificate.  It  is  | 
desirable  that  one  be  qualified  to  teach  two  or  more  subjects. 


Certificates  for  Secondary  Teachers 


A.  Professional  Requirements 

1.  The  Pupil  

2.  The  School  


S.H.  ! 
18 


6 
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3.  Teaching  and  Practicum   6 

(Must  include  at  least  45  clock  hours  of  actual 
teaching.) 

B.  Academic  Requirements.  These  requirements  vary  with  the 
subject  for  which  certification  is  granted.  In  terms  of  semes- 
ter hours,  the  minimum  subject  matter  credit  for  the  teaching 
of  each  of  the  various  subjects  is  as  follows: 


S.H. 

1.  Art    30 

Design — industrial,  interior,  costume   9 

Drawing  and  Painting   9 

Ceramics  and/or  Sculpture   3 

Art  History   6 

2.  Bible    21 

Old  Testament   6 

New  Testament   6 

Electives   9 

3.  Commerce   36 

Economics  and  Retailing   12-15 

Accounting  and  Management,  including 

Office  Management    12-15 


Office  Skills — Shorthand,  transcription, 

and  typing  (Minimum  office  experience)  12 
Certification  may  be  granted  in  the  individ- 


ual areas  as  follows: 

Typewriting    4 

Stenography   11-13 

Stenography,  including  tran- 
scription   9 

Typing    2-4 

Bookkeeping   15 

Accounting  and  Management   15 

Basic  Business   24 

Economics    12 

Accounting  and  Management   12 

4.  Distributive  Education   36 

This  must  include: 

Economics    6-9 

Retailing    9-12 
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Such  courses  as :  Introduction  to  Re- 
tailing, Store  Organization,  Retail 
Advertising,  Textiles,  Merchandise 
Information,  and  Salesmanship. 

Accounting  and  Management  

Related  Distributive  Education  and 

Commerce  

To  be  selected  from :  Art,  Design,  Com- 
mercial Art;  Speech,  Public  Speaking; 
Economic  Geography,  Business;  Sur- 
veys or  Analysis;  Business  (law,  math- 
ematics, English,  organization  or  prin- 
ciples) ;  and  Typewriting. 

Minimum  Business  Experience — 

Exceptional  experience  above  the  mini- 
mum required  may  be  substituted  for 
not  more  than  12  semester  hours  in 
the  required  subjects. 
A  maximum  of  one  full  year's  experi- 
ence shall  be  required  for  each  6  semes- 
ter hours  for  which  substitution  is 
made. 

5.  English  

Required : 


Shakespeare   3 

American  Literature   3 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition ...  3 
Recommended  from : 

Speech    3 

English  or  American  Literature   6 

Teaching  of  Reading   3 

Young  Peoples  Literature   3 

6.  French   24-J 

24  semester  hours  based  upon  two  or 
more  high  school  units;  otherwise  30 
semester  hours. 

Spoken  Language    6 

Quantitative  requirements  for  teaching 
other  modern  foreign  languages  same 
as  for  French. 


6-12 
12-18 
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7.  Home  Economics    51 

a.  Chemistry   6 

b.  Biology    6 

c.  Physics    2 

d.  Art   3 

e.  Foods   8 

f.  Clothing   8 

g.  Management   6 

Home  Management  Residence  required 
(Six  weeks  recommended  as  a  mini- 
mum). Other  courses  may  include  buy- 
ing, furnishing  and  housing. 

h.  Family   6 

Child  Development  (required) 

Family  Relationship  (required) 
Other  courses  may  include  Health,  Nurs- 
ing and  Hygiene. 

i.  Social  Science  6 

8.  Industrial  Arts   30 

a.  Drawing  and  Design  6 

b.  Woodwork  (such  as  bench  work  ma- 
chine work,  carpentry,  and  cabinet 
making)   6 

c.  General  Electricity  (such  as  principles, 
house  wiring,  common  appliances,  radio)  4 

d.  General  Metal  Work  (including  three  or 
more  of  the  following  areas :  Cold  metal, 
sheet  metal,  forging,  foundry,  machine 
shop,  art  metal,  welding)   6 

e.  General  Shop    2 

f.  Electives  from  a,  b,  c,  d,  or  from  such 
other  courses  as  graphic  arts  (printing, 
silk  screen,  photography) ,  ceramics,  tex- 
tiles, automotives,  aeronautics,  crafts, 
(jewelry,  leather,  plastics,  etc.)   6 

9.  Latin   24 

Based  on  two  units  of  High  School  Latin,  to 

be  reduced  six  semester  hours  for  each  addi- 
tional unit  of  entrance  credit. 
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10.  Mathematics    2 

Required : 

College  Algebra   3 

Trigonometry   3 

Analytic  Geometry    3 

Recommended  from: 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus   6 

History  of  Mathematics   3 

Mechanical  Drawing    3 

Surveying   3 

Application  of  Mathematics  to  Science. 

Engineering,  Commerce  and  Industry  3 

Statistics    3 

Consumer  Mathematics   3 

College  Physics   3 

Navigation   3 

Astronomy   3 

11.1.  Music — General   3 

a.  Applied  Music   18 

Piano    6 

Voice    6 

(At  least  one-half  the  voice 
credit  shall  be  voice  training.) 

b.  Theory  of  Music  (Harmony,  form,  ear- 
training)    12 

c.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music ....  6 

11.2.  Music — Instrumental    3< 

a.  Applied  Music    21 

This  shall  include: 

Major  instrument  6-12 

At  least  two  minor  instruments 
(piano  advised  to  be  one;  voice 
permitted  as  one)   9-15 

b.  Theory  of  Music  (Harmony,  form,  ear- 
training)    9 

c.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music   6 

12.1.    Health  and  Physical  Education— Whole  Time   31 

a.  Area  of  Principles,  Organization,  Ad- 
ministration and  Supervision   6-10 

Principles  of  Health  Education     1  ,         ,  . 

Principles  of  Physical  Education   }  may  be  combine 
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Org.  and  Adm.  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Evaluation  and  Meas.  in  Health  and  Physical 

Education 
Curriculum  in  Physical  Education 

At  least  four  areas  must  be  included  in  this  require- 
ment 

b.  Area  of  Applied  Techniques  10-12 

Methods  and  M.  in  Group  Games  of  Low  Org. 
Methods  and  M.  in  Ind.  Sports  (Tennis,  Golf, 

Wrestling,  etc.) 
Methods  and  M.  in  Aquatics 
Methods  and  M.  in  Rhythms 
Methods  and  M.  in  Tumbling-Stunts 
Methods  and  M.  in  Team  Sports  (Touch  Football, 

Soccer,  Speedball,  Volleyball,  etc.) 
Methods  and  M.  in  Team  Sports 

Football 

Basketball 

Baseball 

Track 

At  least  five  areas  must  be  included  in  this  requirement 

c.  Area  of  Individual  Physical  Education.  .  4-6 
Individual  Physical  Education  (May  in- 


clude Kinesiology) 

d.  Area  of  Health  Education    4-6 

First  Aid,  Safety,  Athletic  Injuries 
Problems  in  Health  Education 

e.  Anatomy  and  Physiology   6 

f.  Biological  Science    6 


Part  Time  Teacher  of  Health  and  Physical 

Education  and  Coaches  of  Athletic  Teams   15 

This  shall  include : 

a.  Principles,  Organization,  Administra- 
tion, and  Supervision  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Health    3-4 

b.  Physical  Education  skills  and  applied 

techniques   8-9 

(1)  Group  games  of  low  organization 

(games  adaptable  to  adult  groups 
and  to  children  of  elementary  age) . 
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(2)  Dual  and  single  games  (tennis, 
handball,  golf,  badminton,  track, 
and  field  events,  etc.). 

(3)  Group  games  of  high  organization 
(football,  soccer,  rugby,  basketball, 
baseball,  volleyball,  speed  ball,  la- 
crosse, field  hockey,  etc.). 

(4)  Rhythms  and  dances. 

(5)  Gymnastics  and  stunts. 

(6)  Aquatics. 

c.  Health  Education,  including  the  teaching 
of  Health  and  School  Health  Problems . .  3-4 

13.  Health  Education   24 

1.  The  Individual   9-12 

a.  Personal  Health         "jmay  be    f  3 

b.  Mental  Health  J  combined  j^3 

c.  First  Aid  and  Safety   3 

2.  Community  and  School   9-12 

a.  Principles  of 

Public  Health  ]  may  be  |6 

b.  Environmental  Health    J  combined  ^3 

c.  Healthful  Family  Living. ...  3 

3.  Organization  and  Adm.  of  School  Com- 

munity Health   3-6 

14.  Science    3" 

a.  Biology    6 

b.  Chemistry   6 

c.  Physics    6 

d.  Geography  or  Geology   3 

e.  Electives  from  a,  b,  c,  or  d   9 

Individual  certification  will  be  granted  in  any  of  the  spe- 
cific areas  a,  b,  c,  or  d,  in  which  12  semester  hours  credit  i  3 
presented.  Certification  for  the  subject  of  General  Scienc 
will  require  credit  for  18  semester  hours  from  three  of  th 
four  areas  a,  b,  c,  and  d. 

15.  Social  Studies    2 

a.  European  History  or  World  History.  ...  6 

b.  American  History   6 
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c.  Government,  Geography,  Economics,  or 
Sociology   12 

d.  Electives  from  any  of  above   6 


Individual  certification  will  be  granted  in  any  of  the  spe- 
cific areas:  History,  Government,  Geography,  Economics 
and  Sociology,  in  which  12  semester  hours  credit  is  pre- 
sented. Certification  for  Citizenship  or  Civics,  or  Prob- 
lems in  American  Democracy,  requires  credit  for  at  least 
18  semester  hours  from  Government,  Economics  and  So- 
ciology. 

16.  Agriculture    B.S.  degree 

In  Agriculture  Education,  including  professional  credits 
required  for  teachers  of  other  high  school  subjects. 

Validity: 

The  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  in  the  high  school,  grades 
9-12  inclusive,  the  subject  or  subjects  appearing  thereon.  At 
present,  because  of  the  shortage  of  elementary  teachers,  the  cer- 
tificate is  also  valid  for  teaching  in  grades  7  and  8.  That  privi- 
lege is  subject  to  termination  at  any  time. 

Renewal: 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  non-dupli- 
cating credit  for  six  semester  hours,  earned  in  a  senior  college 
or  graduate  school.  Subsequent  renewals  require  credit  for  six 
semester  hours,  or  two  years  of  teaching  experience,  during  the 
five-year  renewal  period. 

GRADUATE  SECONDARY  CERTIFICATE 

Requirements  for  Issuance: 

A.  Hold  or  be  qualified  to  hold  the  Class  A  High  School  Teacher's 
Certificate. 

B.  Have  three  or  more  years'  teaching  experience. 

C.  Have  a  Master's  degree  from  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing with  recognized  graduate  standards  approved  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  includes: 

S.H. 


1.  Subject  matter  in  the  certificate  fields   12 

2.  Education  (philosophy,  principles,  curriculum, 
psychology,  etc.)    6 

3.  Electives    12 
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Validity: 

This  Certificate  has  the  same  validity  as  the  Class  A  Certifi- 
cate. The  Graduate  Certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  in  the  high 
school,  grades  9-12  inclusive,  the  subject  or  subjects  appearing 
thereon. 

Renewal: 

Initially  the  Certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  graduate  credit 
for  six  semester  hours,  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  credit  inn 
Education.  Subsequent  renewals  require  six  semester  hours  off 
graduate  credit,  as  in  the  first  renewal,  or  three  years  of  teachings 
experience  during  the  five-year  renewal  period. 

Certificates  for  Teachers  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  and  Distributive  Education 

PROVISIONAL  VOCATIONAL 

Distributive  Education 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 
High  school  graduate.  Five  years  related  business  ex 
perience. 

B.  Renewal 

Initial  certificate  valid  for  one  year.  Renewed  annuall; 
on  a  20  clock  hour  workshop  in  Distributive  Education 
but  with  not  more  than  four  annual  renewals.  Converter 
into  a  five-year  certificate  on  credit  for  six  semester  houi 
in  Distributive  Education.  The  five  year  certificate  may 
renewed  on  six  semester  hours  of  professional  Distribute 
Education,  or  three  semester  hours  of  professional  Dis 
tributive  Education  credit,  combined  with  twelve  weel 
of  approved  work  experience  in  a  related  business  fiek 

Trade  Teacher 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

High  school  graduate;  two  or  more  years  beyond  the  a< 
cepted  learning  period  in  the  trade  which  the  candidal 
proposes  to  teach;  at  least  one  year  of  the  experienc 
must  have  been  within  the  past  five  years.  (Presently  ei 
ployed  trade  teachers  exempt  from  the  recency  clause. 
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B.  Renewal 

Initial  certificate  valid  for  one  year.  Renewed  annually 
on  completion  of  two  semester  hours  credit  in  professional 
Industrial  Education.  May  not  be  renewed  more  than  four 
times.  May  be  converted  into  a  five  year  certificate  on  two 
years  of  teaching  experience  and  twelve  semester  hours 
of  credit  in  professional  Industrial  Education.  The  five 
year  certificate  may  be  renewed  on  six  semester  hours  of 
professional  Industrial  Education  credit,  or  three  semester 
hours  of  professional  Industrial  Education  credit  com- 
bined with  twelve  weeks  of  work  experience  in  their  trade. 

PROVISIONAL  CLASS  A  VOCATIONAL 
Distributive  Education 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

College  graduate;  two  or  more  years  of  related  business 
experience. 

B.  Renewal 

Initial  certificate  valid  for  one  year.  Renewed  annually 
on  two  semester  hours  credit  in  professional  Distributive 
Education.  Certificate  may  not  be  renewed  more  than  two 
times.  The  renewal  credit  should  be  what  is  required  for 
the  Class  A  Vocational  Certificate  (Distributive  Educa- 
tion). 

Trade  Teacher 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

College  graduate ;  two  or  more  years  of  experience  beyond 
the  accepted  learning  period  in  the  trade  which  the  can- 
didate proposes  to  teach;  at  least  one  year  of  the  ex- 
perience must  have  been  within  the  past  five  years  (Pres- 
ently employed  trade  teachers  exempted  from  the  recency 
clause)  ;  three  years  of  trade  experience  shall  be  credit- 
ed for  an  engineering  degree. 

B.  Reneival 

Initial  certificate  valid  for  one  year.  Renewed  annually  on 
two  semester  hours  credit  in  professional  Industrial  Edu- 
cation. Certificate  may  not  be  renewed  more  than  four 
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times.  The  renewal  credit  should  include  what  is  required 
for  the  Class  A  Vocational  Certificate  (Trade  Teacher). 

Diversified  Occupations 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

College  graduate.  Two  years  of  experience  as  a  wage 
earner  in  one  or  more  skilled  trades. 

B.  Renewal 

Initial  certificate  valid  for  one  year.  Renewed  annually 
on  two  semester  hours  credit  in  professional  Industrial  1 
Education.  May  not  be  renewed  more  than  three  times.  . 
The  renewal  credit  should  be  what  is  required  for  the 
Class  A  Vocational  Certificate  (Diversified  Occupations).. 

Practical  Nursing 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

High  school  graduate;  registered  nurse;  completion  off 
apprenticeship  teacher  training  program  (teachers  with  ! 
teaching  experience  exempt  from  the  apprenticeship 
clause)  ;  two  years  experience  as  a  registered  nurse. 

B.  Renewal 

Initial  certificate  valid  for  one  year.  Renewed  annually  on 
completion  of  two  semester  hours  credit  in  professional 
Industrial  Education.  The  certificate  may  not  be  renewed 
more  than  four  times.  The  one  year  certificate  converted 
into  a  five  year  certificate  on  two  years  of  successful 
teaching  experience  and  eight  semester  hours  credit  ir 
professional  Industrial  Education.  The  five  year  certi- 
ficate may  be  renewed  on  six  semester  hours  of  profes 
sional  education  credit. 

CLASS  A  VOCATIONAL 

Distributive  Education 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

Class  A  Secondary  Certificate  in  Distributive  Education 

or 

College  graduate;  twelve  semester  hours  in  professiona 
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education  courses  including  six  semester  hours  in  pro- 
fessional Distributive  Education;  two  years  or  more  of 
related  business  experience. 

B.  Renewal 

Initial  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years  from  date  of 
qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  six  semester  hours 
of  professional  education  credit,  or  three  semester  hours 
of  professional  education  credit  combined  with  twelve 
weeks  of  approved  work  experience.  Subsequent  renewals 
require  six  semester  hours  of  senior  college  or  graduate 
school  credit,  or  two  years  of  teaching  experience  during 
the  five  year  renewal  period. 

Trade  Teacher 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

College  graduate  and  twelve  semester  hours  credit  in 
professional  courses  in  Industrial  Education;  and  two 
or  more  years  beyond  the  accepted  learning  period  in  the 
trade  which  the  candidate  prepares  to  teach,  at  least  one 
year  of  experience  within  the  past  five  years.  (Presently 
employed  teachers  exempt  from  the  recency  clause.) 
Three  years  of  trade  experience  shall  be  credited  for 
engineering  degrees. 

B.  Renewal 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years  from  date 
of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  six  semester 
hours  of  professional  Industrial  Education  credit,  or 
three  semester  hours  of  professional  Industrial  Educa- 
tion credit  combined  with  twelve  weeks  of  work  ex- 
perience in  their  trade  or  approved  occupation.  Subse- 
quent renewals  require  six  semester  hours  of  senior  col- 
lege or  graduate  school  credit,  or  two  years  of  teaching 
experience  during  the  five  year  renewal  period. 

Diversified  Occupations 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

College  graduate;  twelve  semester  hours  credit  in  pro- 
fessional Industrial  courses,  including  six  semester  hours 
credit  in  the  following  courses: 
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1.  Organization  of  Related  Study  Materials 

2.  Principles  and  Practices  of  Diversified  Occupations 

3.  Philosophy  of  Industrial  Education 

Two  years  of  experience  as  a  wage  earner  in  one  or  more 
skilled  trades. 

B.  Renewal 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years  from  date 
of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  six  semester  r 
hours  of  professional  Industrial  Education  credit,  orr 
three  semester  hours  of  professional  Industrial  Educa- 
tion credit  combined  with  twelve  weeks  of  work  experienceej; 
in  their  trade.  Subsequent  renewals  require  six  semester rj 
hours  of  senior  college  or  graduate  school  credit,  or  two  J 
years  of  teaching  experience  during  the  five-year  renewal  i| 
period. 

Practical  Nursing 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

College  graduate ;  registered  nurse ;  completion  of  appren- ) 
ticeship  teacher  training  program  (teachers  with  teaching. j 
experience  exempt  from  the  apprenticeship  clause).  Two 
years  of  experience  as  a  registered  nurse. 

B.  Renewal 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years  from  thcij  j 
date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  six  semes  j 
ter  hours  of  professional  Industrial  Education  credit.  Sub  |  i 
sequent  renewals  require  six  semester  hours  of  senio  j  j 
college  or  graduate  school  credit,  or  two  years  of  teach  j 
ing  experience  during  the  five  year  renewal  period. 

GRADUATE  VOCATIONAL  CERTIFICATE 
Distributive  Education 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

Qualify  for  Graduate  Secondary  Certificate  in  Distributiv  i 
Education 

or 

Master's  degree  and  all  requirements  for  Class  A  Vocj 
tional  Certificate  in  Distributive  Education;  three  yeaj;j 
teaching  experience. 
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B.  Renewal 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years  from  date  of 
qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  graduate  credit 
for  six  semester  hours,  with  at  least  half  in  professional 
education,  or  graduate  professional  education  credit  for 
three  semester  hours  combined  with  twelve  weeks  of 
approved  work  experience.  Subsequent  renewals  require 
six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit,  at  least  half  pro- 
fessional education,  or  three  years  of  teaching  experience 
during  the  five  year  renewal  period. 

Trade  Teachers 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

Master's  degree  and  all  requirements  for  Class  A  Voca- 
tional Certificate  (Trade  Teacher)  ;  three  years  of  teach- 
ing experience. 

B.  Renewal 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years  from  date  of 
qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  six  semester 
hours  of  graduate  professional  Industrial  Education  credit 
combined  with  twelve  weeks  of  work  experience  in  their 
trade  or  approved  occupation.  Subsequent  renewals  re- 
quire six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit,  at  least  half 
professional  Industrial  Education,  or  three  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  within  the  five  year  renewal  period. 

Diversified  Occupations 

A.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

Master's  degree  and  all  requirements  for  the  Class  A  Vo- 
cational Certificate  (Diversified  Occupations)  ;  three  years 
of  teaching  experience. 

B.  Reneival 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years  from  date  of 
qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  six  semester  hours 
of  graduate  professional  Industrial  Education  Credit,  or 
three  semester  hours  of  graduate  professional  Industrial 
Education  credit,  combined  with  twelve  weeks  of  work 
experience  in  a  skilled  trade.  Subsequent  renewals  require 
six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  at  least  half  pro- 
fessional Industrial  Education,  or  three  years  of  teaching 
experience  during  the  five  year  renewal  period. 
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Practical  Nursing 

Requirements  for  Issuance 

Master's  degree  and  all  requirements  for  the  Class  A 
Vocational  Certificate  (Practical  Nursing)  ;  three  years  of 
teaching  experience. 

Renewal 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years  from  date 
of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  six  semester 
hours  of  graduate  professional  education  credit.  Sub- 
sequent renewals  require  graduate  credit  for  six  semes- 
ter hours,  at  least  half  the  credit  in  professional  education, , 
or  three  years  of  teaching  experience  during  the  five  year' 
renewal  period. 

Certificates  for  Other  Professional  School  Personnel 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE, 
CLASS  A 

Requirements  for  Issuance: 

The  minimum  scholastic  training  represents  graduation  from 
a  standard  four-year  college.  The  area  of  Special  Education  for 
which  certification  is  granted  appears  on  the  face  of  this  Certifi- 
cate.  The  areas  of  Special  Education  included  in  these  require-  ; 
ments  are:  (1)  Crippled,  (2)  Speech  Correction,  (3)  Hard  of] 
Hearing,  (4)  Visually  Handicapped,  and  (5)  Mentally  Handi- 


capped. 

S.H 

A.  Professional  Requirements   It 

1.  The  Pupil   6 

2.  The  School   6 

3.  Teaching  and  Practicum    6 


(Must  include  at  least  45  clock  hours  of  actual 
teaching  and/or  clinical  experience.) 

B.  Special  Education  Requirements:  Credit  for  a 
minimum  of  24  semester  hours  in  Special  Educa- 
tion distributed  as  follows : 

1.  Constant  Basic  Course  Requirements   8-11 

a.  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children 

b.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Special  Education 

c.  Psychology  of  the  Exceptional  Child 

d.  Mental  Hygiene 
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2.  Specific 

a.  For 

(1 
(2 

(3 
(4 

b.  For 
(1 

(2 

(3 

(4 
(5 
(6 

c.  For 
(1 

(2 
(3 

(4 
(5 

d.  For 
(1 

(2 
(3 

e.  For 
(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 


Course  Requirements: 

Crippled    8-12 

Clinical  Course  in  Crippling  Conditions 
Methods  and  Adjustments  in  Teaching 
Crippled  Children 
Arts  and  Crafts 

Speech  for  Spastic-crippled  Children 

Speech  Correction  12-18 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ear  and 
Voice  Mechanism 

Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  Cor- 
rection 

Re-education  of  Acoustically  Handicapped 
Children 

Principles  of  Speech  Correction 

Phonetics 

Speech  Pathology 

Hard  of  Hearing  10-15 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Ear  and  Voice 
Mechanism 

Audiometric  Testing  and  Use  of  Hearing  Aids 
Methods  and  Materials  in  Teaching  Lip  Reading 
to  Hard  of  Hearing  Children 
Methods  of  Teaching  Hard  of  Hearing  Children 
Pathology  of  Hearing 

Visually  Handicapped    6-9 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Teaching  Partially 
Seeing  Children 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  of  the  Eye 
Typewriting  for  Sight-saving 

Mentally  Handicapped    8-12 

Problems,  Materials,  and  Methods  in  Teaching 
Mentally  Retarded  Children 
Mental  Deficiency 
Arts  and  Crafts 

Social  Treatment  of  the  Feebleminded 


Electives : 

a.  Specific  required  courses  in  areas  other  than  the 
special  field  of  certification 

b.  Remedial  Reading 

c.  Clinical  or  Abnormal  Psychology 
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d.  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance 

e.  Child  Welfare 

f.  Social  Psychology 

g.  Child  or  Adolescent  Psychology 

Validity: 

The  Certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  Special  Education  in  the 
area  or  areas  appearing  thereon. 

Renewal: 

Initially  the  Certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  non-duplica- 
ing  credit  for  six  semester  hours,  earned  in  a  senior  college  or 
graduate  school.  Subsequent  renewals  require  credit  for  sixv 
semester  hours,  or  two  years  of  teaching  experience  during  the 
five-year  renewal  period. 

GRADUATE  CERTIFICATE  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Requirements  for  Issuance: 

A.  Hold  or  be  qualified  to  hold  the  Class  A  Certificate  in  Special 
Education. 

B.  Have  three  or  more  years'  teaching  experience. 

C.  Have  a  Master's  degree  from  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
with  recognized  graduate  standards  approved  by  the  Stat< 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  shall  include : 

1.  Subject  matter  (Special  Education,  at  least  six  of  whicl 
would  be  in  the  area  in  which  certified  as  Class  A)  .  .  .  11 
semester  hours 

2.  Education  (philosophy,  principles,  curriculum,  psycholo 
gy,  etc.)    6  semester  hour 

3.  Electives  12  semester  hour 

Validity: 

The  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  Special  Education  in  th; 
area  or  areas  appearing  thereon. 

Renewal: 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  froi 
date  of  qualification.  The  renewal  requires  graduate  credit  fc 
six  semester  hours,  with  at  least  one-half  the  credit  in  Edua 
tion.  Subsequent  renewals  require  six  semester  hours  of  gradual  i 
credit  as  in  the  first  renewal,  or  three  years  of  teaching  expe 
ience  during  the  five  year  renewal  period. 
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CERTIFICATE  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  STUDENT 
TEACHERS 

Requirements  for  Issuance: 

A.  Hold  or  be  qualified  to  hold  the  Graduate  Teacher's  Certificate 
(Elementary  or  Secondary). 

B.  As  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  Graduate  Teacher's 
Certificate,  or  in  addition  to  it,  graduate  credit  for  at  least 
six  semester  hours  in  Education,  emphasizing: 

1.  General  Supervsion. 

2.  Methods  and  Techniques  of  Supervising  Student  Teaching. 

3.  Administrative,  cooperating  school  and  community  rela- 
tionships of  the  student  teacher. 

4.  Relationship  to  the  college,  particularly  the  college  super- 
visor. 

5.  Successful  experience  for  one  or  more  years  under  the 
supervision  of  the  college. 

C.  Recommendation  of  the  Local  Administration  (Superintend- 
ent, Supervisor,  or  Principal)  and  the  College  Supervisor. 

Validity : 

This  is  an  optional  Certificate  not  to  be  required  of  supervisors 
of  student  teaching  until  the  supply  will  meet  the  needs.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  minimum  academic  and  professional  qualifications 
for  a  supervisor  of  student  teaching  shall  be  a  Class  A  Teacher's 
Certificate,  and  at  least  two  years  of  successful  classroom  teach- 
ing experience. 

Renewal: 

Initially  the  Certificate  is  valid  for  five  years  from  date  of 
^qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  graduate  credit  for  six 
semester  hours,  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  credit  in  Education. 
Subsequent  renewals  require  graduate  credit  for  six  semester 
^ours,  as  in  the  first  renewal,  or  three  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence during  the  five-year  renewal  period. 

jIBRARY  SCIENCE  CERTIFICATE,  CLASS  A 
Requirements  for  Issuance: 

V.  Hold  or  be  qualified  to  hold  Primary  A,  Grammar  Grade  A,  or 
High  School  Teacher's  Class  A  Certificate. 
Have  credit  for  eighteen  semester  hours  in  Library  Science, 
as  follows : 
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Administration  and  Organization  of  the 

School  Library    3 

Reference  Books  and  Their  Use    3 

Book  Selection  for  Children    2 

Book  Selection  for  Young  People   2 

Simplified  Classification  and  Cataloging ....  3 

Electives  in  Library  Science   5 

Validity: 

The  Certificate  is  valid  for  serving  as  librarian  in  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school,  and  for  teaching  on  whatever? 
level  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  have  been  met. 

Renewal: 

Initially  the  Certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  non-dupli- 
cating credit  for  six  semester  hours,  earned  in  a  senior  college 
or  graduate  school.  Subsequent  renewals  require  credit  for  sis 
semester  hours,  or  two  years  of  teaching  or  school  library  service 
experience,  during  the  five-year  renewal  period. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE  CERTIFICATE,  GRADUATE 

Requirements  for  Issuance: 

A.  Hold  or  be  qualified  to  hold  the  Library  Science  Certificate 
Class  A. 

B.  Have  three  or  more  years  of  teaching  or  library  service  ex 
perience. 

C.  Hold  a  Master's  degree  from  an  institution  of  higher  learninj 
with  recognized  graduate  standards  approved  by  the  Stat; 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  credit  includes: 

S.H 

1.  Library  Science   1 

2.  Education  (philosophy,  principles,  curriculum, 
phychology,  etc.)   

3.  Electives   1 

Validity: 

The  Certificate  is  valid  for  serving  as  librarian  in  both  tr : 
elementary  and  secondary  school,  and  for  teaching  on  whatev* 
level  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  have  been  met. 
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Renewal: 

Initially  the  Certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
late  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  graduate  credit 
for  six  semester  hours,  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  credit  in 
Education.  Subsequent  renewals  require  six  semester  hours  of 
graduate  credit,  as  in  the  first  renewal,  or  three  years'  experience 
is  a  librarian  or  teacher  during  the  five-year  renewal  period. 


GRADUATE  COUNSELOR'S  CERTIFICATE 

Requirements  for  Issuance: 

A.  Hold  or  be  qualified  to  hold  a  Class  A  teacher's  certificate. 

B.  Have  at  least  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

C.  Have  the  time  equivalent  of  at  least  one  year  of  occupational 
experience  in  one  or  more  wage  earning  jobs  other  than 
teaching  or  counseling. 

D.  Hold  a  Master's  degree  in  the  professional  field  of  guidance 
to  include : 

1.  A  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  professional  courses 
distributed  among  the  following  areas: 

Principles  of  Guidance. 

(May  be  taken  at  the  undergraduate  level.) 
Analysis  of  the  Individual. 
Counseling  Techniques. 

Occupational  and  Educational  Information. 
Administrative  Relationship  of  the  Guidance  Program. 
Supervised  Practicum. 

2.  12  hours  of  work  distributed  among  related  courses  in  the 
areas  of  Education,  Economics,  Phychology  and  Sociology. 

Validity: 

Certificate  is  optional  for  part  time  school  counselors,  but  re- 
quired of  full  time  counselors. 

Renewal: 

Initially  the  Certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
late  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  graduate  credit 
'or  six  semester  hours,  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  credit  in  pro- 
fessional courses.  Subsequent  renewals  require  six  semester 
lours  of  graduate  credit,  as  in  the  first  renewals,  or  three  years' 
xperience  as  a  counselor  or  teacher  during  the  five-year  renewal 
•eriod. 
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PRINCIPALS  CERTIFICATE 

Requirements  for  Issuance: 

A.  Hold  or  be  qualified  to  hold  the  Class  A  teacher's  certificate 
(secondary  or  elementary). 

B.  Have  three  years'  teaching  experience  within  the  past  five 
years. 

C.  Hold  a  Master's  degree  from  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
with  recognized  graduate  standards  approved  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


of  graduate  work  in  Education  (18  recommended),  selecter 
from  the  following  areas : 

1.  Fundamental  Bases  of  Education. 

a.  The  Curriculum,  at  least  2  semester  hours  required. 

b.  Human  Growth  and  Development. 

c.  Social  Foundations  of  Education. 

2.  Instructional  and  Supervisory  Techniques. 

a.  Principles  of  Supervision,  at  least  2  semester  hours  r(  J 
quired. 

b.  Teaching  Procedures. 

c.  Guidance  and  Pupil  Personnel  and  Accounting. 

d.  Measurements. 

3.  Organization  and  Administration. 

a.  High  School  Administration,  at  least  2  semester  hou: 
required. 

b.  Elementary  School  Administration,  at  least  2  semesh 
hours  required. 

c.  General  Administration. 

d.  School  Plant. 

e.  Staff  Personnel. 

f .  Community  Relations. 


This  elective  credit  may  be  of  the  candidate's  choice, 
subject  to  such  requirements  as  the  institution  may  have 
for  the  Master's  degree,  but  it  should  be  designed  pri- 
marily to  add  to  one's  qualification  as  a  teacher  or  prin- 
cipal. 


D.  Have  credit  for 


S.HI 
12-W 


E.  Electives 


s.:. 

12- 
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Validity: 

The  Certificate  is  valid  for  the  principalship  of  a  strictly  sec- 
ondary school,  union  school,  elementary  school,  for  general  super- 
vision, and  for  teaching  on  whatever  level  requirements  for 
teachers'  certificates  have  been  met.  It  is  required  for  the  prin- 
cipalship of  classified  schools,  that  is,  schools  with  seven  or  more 
teachers.  Information  on  any  exceptions,  if  any,  may  be  secured 
from  the  Division  of  Professional  Service,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Renewal: 

Initially  the  Certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  graduate  credit 
for  six  semester  hours,  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  credit  in 
Education.  Subsequent  renewals  require  six  semester  hours  of 
graduate  credit,  as  in  the  first  renewal,  or  three  years'  experience 
as  a  principal  or  supervisor  during  the  five-year  renewal  period. 

SUPERVISOR'S  CERTIFICATE 

Requirements  for  Issuance: 

A.  Hold  or  be  qualified  to  hold  a  Class  A  Teacher's  Certificate 
(secondary  or  elementary) . 

B.  Have  five  years  teaching  and/or  supervisory  or  administra- 
tive experience  within  the  past  eight  years. 

C.  Hold  a  Master's  degree  from  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing with  recognized  graduate  standards  approved  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

p.  Have  credit  for  a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  graduate 
work  in  Education,  including  credit  in  each  of  the  following 
areas : 

1.  Supervision. 

2.  The  Curriculum. 

3.  Child  Growth  and  Development. 

4.  Techniques  of  Teaching. 

5.  Administration. 

E.  It  is  recomemnded  that  the  electives  be  used  to  meet  the  aca- 
demic requirements  for  an  appropriate  Graduate  Teacher's 
Certificate. 

Validity: 

The  Certificate  is  valid  for  general  supervision  in  the  elemen- 
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tary  and  secondary  schools,  and  for  teaching  on  whatever  level 
requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  have  been  met. 

Renewal: 

Initially  the  Certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  graduate  credit 
for  six  semester  hours,  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  credit  in 
Education.  Subsequent  renewals  require  six  semester  hours  of 
graduate  credit,  as  in  the  first  renewal  or  three  years'  experience 
as  a  teacher  or  supervisor  during  the  five-year  renewal  period. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  CERTIFICATE 

Requirements  for  Issuance: 

A.  Hold  or  be  qualified  to  hold  the  Class  A  teacher's  certificate 
(secondary  or  elementary) . 

B.  Have  five  years'  experience  within  the  past  ten  years,  with  at 
least  two  years  as  principal  of  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  of  seven  or  more  teachers,  during  which  time  the  appli  j 
cant  held  or  was  qualified  to  hold  a  Principal's  Certificati  j 
under  requirements  set  up. 

C.  Hold  a  Master's  degree  from  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
with  recognized  graduate  standards  approved  by  the  Stat  ij 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

S.H 

D.  Have  credit  for   IK 

of  graduate  work  in  Education,  selected  from  the  followin,; 
areas : 

1.  Fundamental  Bases  of  Education. 

a.  The  Curriculum,  at  least  2  semester  hours  required. 

b.  Human  Growth  and  Development. 

c.  Social  Fundations  of  Education. 

2.  Instructional  and  Supervisory  Techniques. 

a.  Principles  of  Supervision,  at  least  2  semester  hours  r< 
quired. 

b.  Teaching  Procedures. 

c.  Guidance  and  Pupil  Personnel  and  Accounting. 

d.  Measurements. 

3.  Organization  and  Administration. 

a.  General  Administration,  at  least  2  semester  hours  r; 
quired. 
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b.  School  Finance,  at  least  2  semester  hours  required. 

c.  School  Plant. 

d.  Staff  Personnel. 

e.  Community  Relations. 

S.H. 

E.  Electives   12 

These  elective  credits  may  be  in  Education,  or  in  a  field 
of  the  candidate's  choice,  subject  to  such  requirements  as 
the  institution  may  have  for  the  Master's  degree.  It  is 
recommended,  however,  that  if  the  applicant  does  not  al- 
ready have  such  an  understanding,  either  through  his 
undergraduate  work,  or  through  1,  2  and  3  above,  the 
electives  afford  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  the  school  to  social  and  polit- 
ical institutions  of  the  community. 

Validity: 

Valid  for  general  administration  and  for  teaching  on  whatever 
levels  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  have  been  met.  Re- 
quired for  the  superintendency  of  the  county  and  city  adminis- 
trative units.  Information  on  any  exceptions,  if  any,  may  be 
secured  from  the  Division  of  Professional  Service,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

^Renewal: 

Initially  the  Certificate  is  valid  for  five  years  from  date  of 
qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  graduate  credit  for  six 
semester  hours,  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  credit  in  Education. 
Subsequent  renewals  require  graduate  credit  for  six  semester 
hours,  as  in  the  first  renewal,  or  three  years  of  experience  as  a 
superintendent  during  the  five-year  renewal  period. 


NEXT  STEPS  IN  CERTIFICATION 

There  is  nothing  static  about  Teacher  Education  and  Certifi- 
cation. While  the  fundamentals  are  quite  well  established, 
changes  must  be  made  to  meet  changing  conditions.  Some  chan- 
ges, therefore,  should  be  anticipated  from  time  to  time. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  on  Teacher  Education  is  now  con- 
sidering the  possibility  and  desirabilty  of  recommending  the 
authorization  and  issuance  of  certificates  for  the  following  school 
personnel : 

1.  Visiting  Teachers 

2.  School  Psychologists 

3.  Junior  High  School  Teachers 

Through  the  study  in  which  it  is  now  engaged,  the  Advisory 
Council  will  likely  recommend,  at  an  early  date: 

1.  Changes  in  the  present  requirements  for  the  renewal  of 
certificates 

2.  Some  revisions  in  the  present  specific  requirements  for 
secondary  teachers 

3.  National  professional  accreditation  of  approved  teacher 
education  institutions 

4.  Approval  of  institution-wide  programs  of  teacher  educa- 
tion 


EMPLOYMENT  PROCEDURES 


Application 

"Any  teacher  or  principal  desiring  election  as  teacher  or 
principal  in  a  particular  administrative  unit  shall  file  his  or  her 
application  in  writing  with  the  county  or  city  superintendent  of 
isuch  unit.  The  application  shall  state  the  name  and  number  of 
Ithe  certificate  held,  when  the  certificate  expires,  experience  in 
teaching,  if  any,  and  the  administrative  unit  in  which  the  appli- 
cant last  taught."  (Section  115-142  (2),  General  Statutes  of 
^Torth  Carolina.)  As  interpreted  this  means  that  where  teach- 
ers are  now  employed,  they  may  be  reelected  without  filing  a 
formal  application.  Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from 
the  superintendent,  and  a  list  of  the  superintendents  may  be 
Dbtained  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Ral- 
iigh,  N.  C. 

Election  and  Approval 

|  In  county  administrative  units  "the  district  committee,  upon 
;he  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
jihall  elect  the  principals  for  the  schools  of  the  district,  subject 
jo  the  approval  of  the  county  boards  of  education.  The  principal 
If  the  district  shall  nominate  and  the  district  committee  shall 
ilect  the  teachers  for  all  the  schools  of  the  district,  subject  to 
pe  approval  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
punty  board  of  education."  (Section  115-72,  General  Statutes.) 

In  city  administrative  units,  principals  and  teachers  shall  be 
Jlected  by  the  city  board  of  education  upon  the  recommendation 
jf  the  superintendent  of  city  schools.  (Section  115-21,  General 
jtatutes.) 

Written  Contracts 

All  contracts  between  teachers  and  principals  and  boards  of 
Iducation  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  be  written.  They 
hall  be  on  forms  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
ic Instruction  to  county  and  city  superintendents.  Contracts  at 
resent  (1959)  shall  be  made  for  one  year,  or  for  the  unexpired 

|art  of  the  current  year.  (Section  115-142  (2)  General  Statutes.) 

i 

Resignation 

"After  entering  into  a  written  contract,  any  teacher,  principal, 
•f  supervisor  desiring  to  resign  or  abrogate  his  contract  must 
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give  not  less  than  thirty  days  notice  in  writing  to  the  county  or 
city  superintendent  by  whom  employed.  In  the  event  the  resig- 
nation is  submitted  within  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
opening  of  school,  or  if  there  is  evidence  that  the  contract  has 
been  wilfully  breached,  the  employing  authorities  shall  have 
authority  to  request  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in  his  discretion,  to  revoke  the  employee's  certificate  for  a 
period  of  one  year."  (Sec.  115-114,  General  Statutes.) 

Suspension  and  Dismissal 

"County  and  city  superintendents  shall  have  authority  to  sus- 
pend any  principal  or  teacher  who  shall  fail,  or  who  may  be  i 
incompetent,  to  give  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  superintendent,  or  who  shall  wilfully  refuse  to 
cooperate  in  teachers'  meetings :  Provided,  that  any  principal  or 
teacher  who  may  be  suspended  by  the  superintendent  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  first  to  the  board  of  education  and  then,  if 
not  satisfied,  to  the  courts."  (Section  115-67,  General  Statutes.) 

"The  county  and  city  boards  of  education  and  district  commit- 
tees, with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  may  dismiss  a 
principal  or  teacher  for  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct  or  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  contract.  The  super- 
intendent of  school,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee  or  the 
board  of  education,  has  authority  and  it  is  his  duty  to  dismiss  a  i 
principal  or  teacher  who  has  proven  himself  incompetent,  or  who 
wilfully  refuses  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  public  school  princi- 
pal or  teacher,  or  who  may  be  persistently  neglectful  of  such 
duties.  However,  no  principal  or  teacher  shall  be  dismissed  until 
charges  have  been  filed  in  writing  in  the  office  of  the  superin-  - 
tendent  and  such  principal  or  teacher  given  at  least  five  days 
notice  in  which  time  he  shall  have  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  board  of  education  or  district  committee  before  whom  the 
matter  is  being  investigated.  After  a  full  and  fair  hearing  the 
action  of  the  board  of  education  or  the  committee  shall  be  final ; 
Provided,  the  principal  or  teacher  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  county  board  of  education  if  the  action  was  taken  by  a 
district  committee,  and  thereafter  to  the  courts,  or  directly  to  the 
courts  if  the  action  was  taken  by  a  county  or  city  board  of  educa- 
tion. (Section  115-145,  General  Statutes.) 
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Health  Certificate 


"Any  person  serving  as  county  superintendent,  city  superin- 
tendent, supervisor,  district  principal,  building  principal,  teach- 
er, or  any  other  employee  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  shall 
file  in  the  office  of  the  county  or  city  superintendent  each  year, 
ibefore  assuming  his  or  her  duties,  a  certificate  from  the  county 
i  physician,  health  officer,  or  other  reputable  physician,  certifying 
ithat  the  said  person  does  not  have  tuberculosis  in  the  commun- 
icable form,  or  other  communicable  disease,  or  any  disease, 
Iphysical  or  mental,  which  would  impair  the  ability  of  said  person 
to  perform  effectively  his  or  her  duties."  (Section  115-143,  Gen- 
ieral  Statutes.) 


I  Under  the  law,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted 
^general  rules  providing  that  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a  teacher 
for  (a)  personal  illness,  (b)  illness  of  some  member  of  the  teach- 
er's immediate  family  which  may  require  the  personal  attendance 
of  the  teacher,  or  (c)  death  of  a  near  relative,  such  teacher  will 
Jbe  paid  full  salary  for  the  school  days  absent,  less  $8.00  per  day, 
Ithe  maximum  number  of  days  to  be  allowed  being  governed  by 
jthe  rules  and  regulations  of  the  county  or  city  board  of  education. 

In  addition,  full  salary  is  paid  a  teacher  who  is  absent  upon 
^approval  of  the  superintendent  (d)  for  attendance  upon  a  pro- 
jfessional  meeting  or  (e)  for  reasons  of  community  responsibility, 
[for  a  limited  number  of  days. 


I  The  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  apply  to 
all  school  employees.  Under  this  Act  compensation  is  granted 
for  injuries  or  death  caused  by  accident  arising  out  of  or  in  the 
course  of  employment  as  a  public  school  teacher. 

Scholarship  Loan  Fund  for  Prospective  Teachers 

The  General  Assembly  of  1957  established  a  "Scholarship  Loan 
Fund  for  Prospective  Teachers"  to  be  administered  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  From  this  fund  persons  who  plan  to  teach  in  North 
Carolina  may  borrow  up  to  $350  a  year  toward  their  college 
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education.  Each  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  an  interest  bearing 
note  of  4%  per  annum  made  payable  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu 
cation.  However,  if  the  recipient  of  the  scholarship  loan  teache 
in  North  Carolina,  each  year's  loan  may  be  discharged  by 
year's  teaching  service  within  seven  years  after  the  completio: 
of  the  use  of  each  loan.  For  further  information  concernin 
this  matter,  write  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Loan  Func 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Caret 
lina. 

Retirement  and  Social  Security 

Retirement  contributions  and  social  security  tax  are  deducted 
from  your  wages  each  pay  period.  Three  per  cent  of  your  gro^i 
pay  up  to  a  maximum  amount  set  by  law  is  deducted  for  retin I 
ment  purposes.  The  deduction  on  wages  in  excess  of  the  max\ 
mum  is  increased  to  five  per  cent.  These  deductions  are  matched 
by  the  State  until  you  become  60  years  of  age.  Social  securi1| 
tax  is  a  fixed  rate,  depending  on  the  calender  year  in  whid 
it  is  paid.  A  maximum  amount  of  annual  earnings  taxable  ar  t 
creditable  toward  social  security  benefits  is  set  by  Federal  la^  J 
The  present  scale  of  deductions  began  at  2%  of  your  gro| 
salary  in  1955  and  will  reach  a  maximum  rate  of  four  and  o  J 
half  per  cent  by  1969.  Social  security  tax  is  matched  by  tltf 
State  as  long  as  you  work.  The  combined  deductions  are  sent  j 
the  State  Retirement  System  each  pay  period  where  your  ia 
tirement  contributions  are  credited  to  your  account.  Every  thr  i 
months  your  social  security  tax  plus  a  matching  amount  is  pa  J 
to  your  social  security  account.  The  Retirement  System  acts  or  i 
as  a  collecting  agency  for  social  security. 

A  retirement  allowance  is  payable  upon  request  of  any  memt  • 
of  the  Retirement  System  who  has  attained  age  60.  A  disabil:  i| 
retirement  allowance  may  be  granted  to  a  member  who  becon  ( 
totally  or  permanently  incapacitated  for  duty  before  reachi 
age  60  and  who  has  ten  years  or  more  of  creditable  service.  Af  ( 
twenty  years  of  service  an  employee  who  leaves  State  empl< ; 
ment  prior  to  age  60  can  obtain  a  deferred  allowance  when  I 
does  reach  age  60  if  he  has  left  his  retirement  contributions  j  < 
tact.  An  employee  with  thirty  years  of  service  can  retire  bef< 
age  60  and  receive  retirement  allowance.  Retirement  allowai  ! 
is  calculated  on  the  basic  of  the  following  factors:  (1)  Occu  » 
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ion;  (2)  sex;  (3)  amount  of  service  rendered  State;  (4)  salary 
>aid  during  service;  and  (5)  age  at  retirement.  The  Retirement 
lystem  will  be  glad  to  make  estimates  for  you  when  you  are 
lose  to  retirement  so  that  you  might  make  a  decision.  In  the 
vent  you  leave  service  by  reason  of  resignation  or  dimissal, 
he  full  amount  of  your  contributions  to  the  Retirement  System 
nly,  plus  such  accumulated  interest  thereon  to  which  you  are 
ntitled,  will  be  returned  to  you  upon  request.  Social  security 
rill  not  be  refunded  upon  separation  from  State  service  but 
rill  remain  to  your  credit  with  the  Federal  Government.  Your 
etirement  funds  are  not  transferrable  to  another  retirement 
ystem.  Neither  is  credit  allowed  for  out-of-state  service. 

When  requesting  refund,  a  Form  5  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Re- 
irement  System.  As  a  rule,  the  Retirement  System  will  pay 
he  refund  within  ninety  days.  When  refund  is  made,  all  credit 
or  previous  service  is  forfeited;  if  the  individual  later  returns 

0  service,  he  returns  as  a  new  member.  No  partial  refunds  are 
lermitted  except  to  a  person  on  military  leave. 

To  qualify  for  monthly  social  security  payments  when  you 
each  retirement  age  and  retire  or  to  make  payments  possible 
or  your  survivors  in  case  of  death,  you  must  have  worked  long 
nough  to  be  "insured".  When  a  woman  reaches  age  62  or  a  man 
eaches  age  65  and  is  fully  insured,  he  or  she  is  eligible  for  social 
ecurity  payments.  If  an  employee  becomes  so  severely  disabled 
hat  he  is  unable  to  do  any  substantially  gainful  work,  he  may  be 
iligible  to  receive  monthly  disability  insurance  benefits  under 
ocial  security  if  he  is  between  the  age  of  50  and  65  and  has 
feen  covered  during  five  out  of  the  last  ten  years. 

1  It  is  not  practical  to  cover  every  kind  of  situation  and  answer 
very  question  that  you  may  have  concerning  retirement  and 
pcial  security  benefits  in  this  bulletin.  Also,  changes  occur 
^ith  each  session  of  the  State  Legislature  and  each  session  of 
Congress.  When  you  have  an  unusual  problem  or  are  in  doubt 
bout  your  retirement  fund  you  should  write  to:  Executive 
ecretary,  Teachers'  &  State  Employees'  Retirement,  P.  0.  Box 
629,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

'  Full  details  concerning  your  social  security  can  be  obtained  by 
Writing  to  your  nearest  Federal  Social  Security  District  office. 


SALARIES 


How  Paid 

North  Carolina  State-allotted  professional  employees  are  paid 
in  accordance  with  State  salary  schedules  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  These  schedules  are  based  on  training  and 
experience. 

County  and  city  boards  of  education  may  adopt,  as  to  teachers 
and  school  officials  not  paid  out  of  State  funds,  a  salary  schedule 
similar  to  the  State  salary  schedule  which  shall  recognize  a  dif 
f erence  in  salaries  based  on  different  duties,  training,  experience 
professional  fitness,  and  continued  service  in  the  same  schoo 
system.  (Section  115-49,  General  Statutes.)  Most  of  the  city 
administrative  units,  some  districts  in  county  units,  and  a  fern 
county  units  provide  additional  positions  and  supplement  Stat 
salaries. 

Teachers  are  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  for  a  nine  months  term  J 
A  school  month  consists  of  twenty  teaching  days.  Agricultur  i 
and  home  economics  teachers  receive  slightly  higher  monthM 
salaries  than  other  teachers,  and  they  are  employed  on  a  10,  1 
or  12  months  basis.  Principals  are  paid  on  a  ten  months  terr 
basis  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  based  on  experience  and  siz  sj 
of  school. 

Experience  Increments 

1.  Classified  Principals. 

A  person  holding  a  Principal's  Certificate  and  serving  as 
classified  principal  will  be  entitled  to  the  experience  incremer  t 
as  a  principal. 

2.  Teachers. 

a.  Raised  Certificates.  All  proper  experience  is  applicab : 
to  the  certificate  held,  except  in  cases  where  a  teacher  obtains  i 
higher  certificate.  The  new  certificate  shall  have  the  same  exper  ■ 
ence  rating  as  the  surrendered  certificate  had  during  the  la1 
year  said  certificate  was  used — thus  B-4  becomes  an  A-4:  Pr 
vided,  this  limitation  does  not  apply  to  temporary  certificate 
issued  to  standard  college  degree  graduates  because  of  a  temp 
rary  deficiency :  Provided  further,  that  the  Graduate  Certifica  < 
shall  have  the  same  experience  rating  as  the  Class  A  Certifica  < 
had  during  the  last  year  said  certificate  was  used,  if  the  Master 
degree  had  entered  into  that  experience  rating,  and  one  year  sh;  1 
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>e  added  if  the  Masters  degree  had  not  entered  into  that  rating, 
rhus  A-9  would  become  G-9  or  G-10,  accordingly. 

b.  Out-of-Field  Rating,  A  person  rated  out-of-field  shall  re- 
leive  $10.00  less  per  school  month  than  would  be  paid  on  an  in- 
:ield  rating.  An  out-of-field  rating  applies  to  a  teacher  holding  a 
subject  certificate,  Class  A  or  Graduate,  teaching  more  than  50 
per  cent  out  of  her  certificate  field,  or  who  teaches  below  the 
seventh  grade. 

c.  Definition  of  Experience. 

(1)  Teaching  on  a  State  certificate  for  one  school  year  of  not 
ess  than  six  months,  in  an  organized  school,  with  a  regular  teach- 
ing load  is  defined  as  a  year  of  experience.  This  would  exclude 
i  tutor,  a  one-teacher  private  school,  or  an  instuctor  in  a  higher 
institution  with  one  or  two  hours  a  week. 

(2)  Credit  for  a  year  of  experience  gained  in  one  school  year 
}n  two  or  more  school  administrative  units  shall  be  allowed: 
Provided  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  furnished 
vith  certified,  sworn  statements  signed  by  the  superintendents 
)f  the  administrative  units  involved  to  the  effect  that  the  transfer 
rom  one  unit  to  the  other  was  agreeable,  satisfactory  and  accept- 
able to  them.  This  regulation  is  effective  and  shall  apply  only 
p  such  experience  gained  in  1939-40  and  thereafter.  Out-of- 
Itate  experience  is  recognized  on  the  same  basis,  but  is  not 
ffective  unless  such  experience  was  gained  in  1948-49  and  there- 
after. 

(3)  Experience  credit  for  military  service  is  recognized  if  a 
,erson  spent  two  or  more  years  in  the  armed  forces  and  had 
arned  at  least  30  semester  hours  of  college  credit  prior  to  enter- 
ing service.  A  person  who  graduated  from  college  before  enter- 
lg  the  armed  services  will  be  entitled  to  experience  credit  for 
ach  year  of  military  service. 

(4)  Credit  for  teaching  experience  as  home  demonstration  and 
irm  agents  is  recognized  as  follows:  1  increment  for  1  year 
tperience;  2  increments  for  3  years  experience;  3  increments 
i>r  5  years  experience;  and  4  increments  for  7  or  more  years 
jcperience. 

(5)  A  Master's  degree  is  recognized  on  a  Class  A  certificate 
J  equivalent  to  one  year  of  experience. 
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(6)  A  Doctor's  degree  is  recognized  as  equivalent  to  two  years 
of  experience. 

d.  Expired  Certificates.  The  penalty  for  teachers  holding  Grad- 
uate and  Class  A  Certificates  that  are  expired  shall  be  $20.00  pen 
month.  For  teachers  holding  certificates  of  Class  B  and  below 
that  are  expired,  the  penalty  shall  be  $15.00  per  month.  Classi- 
fied principals  holding  an  expired  certificate  shall  be  penalized 
$20.00  per  month.  Where  a  teacher  holds  a  subject  Class  A  High 
School  Certificate  or  a  subject  Graduate  Secondary  Certificate < 
and  has  failed  to  renew  the  certificate,  and  in  addition  is  teach-i 
ing  out-of-field,  the  total  monthly  reduction  shall  not  exceed; 
$20.00. 

State  Salary  Schedules 

The  State  salary  schedules  discussed  here  apply  to  the  school 
year  1958-59.  These  schedules  are  subject  to  change,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  the  State  appropriation  for  the  operation  of  the 
public  schools.  The  county  or  city  superintendent  can  advise 
concerning  the  State  salary  schedule  for  any  particular  year  aftei 
1958-59. 

Superintendents .  The  State  salary  schedule  for  superintend- 
ents of  county  and  city  administrative  units  is  based  on  size  oi 
unit  in  terms  of  pupil  membership,  experience,  and  the  superin-n 
tendent's  certificate.  It  ranges  from  a  monthly  salary,  based  on  J 
twelve  calendar  months,  of  $482  to  $776. 

Classified  Principals.  Classified  principals  are  paid  monthly  j 
for  ten  school  months  on  the  basis  of  size  of  school  in  terms  om 
State-allotted  teachers  employed,  experience  and  certificate.  Th< 
range  is  from  $374  to  $710. 

Teachers  and  Supervisors.  The  following  schedules  cover  sal  J 
aries  paid  State-allotted  teachers  (9  months)  and  supervisor: 
(10  months)  : 
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FOREWORD 


Education  for  family  living  is  accepted  as  an  important  part 
of  the  total  school  program  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  youth. 

This  bulletin  has  been  developed  by  the  home  economics  teach- 
ers of  the  State  and  the  supervisory  staff  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  as  a  source  of  information  and  guid- 
ance for  teachers  and  administrators.  It  covers  the  regular  three- 
year  program  in  homemaking  for  the  high  school  as  well  as  sug- 
gested special  courses  for  older  youth  in  their  junior-senior  years. . 

The  section  dealing  with  the  vocational  aspects  of  a  home  eco- 
nomics program  should  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher  in  i 
planning  the  scope  of  the  program  in  the  school  community,  much 
of  which  will  be  developed  during  the  teacher's  extended  term  of 
employment.  It  is  felt  the  program  will  be  more  effective  when 
classroom  instruction  is  directly  related  to  home  experiences  and 
community  improvement. 

Adult  homemaking  education,  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
education  program,  includes  suggested  topics  for  organized  adult 
instruction  relating  to  all  major  areas  of  homemaking. 

Since  the  Future  Homemakers  Association  and  the  New  Home- 
makers  Association  offer  additional  opportunities  for  leadership 
training,  individual  development,  citizenship  participation  and  in- 
creasing appreciation  for  worthy  home  membership,  suggestions 
for  improving  the  work  of  these  Associations  are  included  in  this 
bulletin. 

Although  this  bulletin  was  prepared  primarily  as  a  guide  foi 
home  economics  teachers,  it  is  hoped  it  will  prove  helpful  to  aL 
personnel  who  work  closely  with  these  teachers  in  developing  i 
more  effective  program  of  homemaking  education  in  the  publi< 
schools  of  North  Carolina. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructior 


August,  1959. 
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About 
Philosophy 
Section  I  and 

beliefs 


V  HE  family  is  the  institution  basic 
Ito  all  cultures.    In  a  democratic  society, 
^satisfying  family  living  is  an  important 
need.    American  educators  recognize  this 
and  set  as  one  of  the  goals  of  education 
the  preparation  for  personal  and  family 

living. 

Homemaking  education  has  always  been 
concerned  with  the  well  being  of  individuals 
pnd  families;  therefore,  it  makes  a  unique 
Contribution  in  the  preparation  of  the 
individual  for  intelligent  and  effective 
amily  and  community  living. 

n  the  instructional  program,  experiences 
ire  provided  which  offer  opportunity  for 
participation  in  solving  personal  and 
family  problems  in  relationships,  manage- 

Inent,  housing,  child  development,  food, 
utrition,  clothing  and  health, 
mphasis  is  given  to  creating  and  appre- 
ciating beauty,  to  working  together  demo- 
ratically,  to  establishing  values,  to  making 
"itelligent  choices,  to  managing  resources — 
me,  energy  and  money,  and  to  developing 
ousekeeping  skills. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  BELIEFS 


A  CREED  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING 

Every  One  Is  a  Family  Member 

S  VERY  one  needs  to  feel  that  he  is  loved, 
wanted  and  valued  all  his  life  for  his  own 
worth..  Every  one  needs  a  measure  of  success. 
Every  one  needs  to  join  with  others  for  the 
achievement  of  goals  he  can  not  reach  alone. 

Every  one  needs  practice  as  a  family  member 
according  to  his  age  and  experience  in  demo- 
cratic ways  of  managing  and  planning  all 
phases  of  home-work,  family  finance,  and  ma- 
jor family  decisions. 

Every  one  needs  to  live  in  physical  home  sur- 
roundings which  are  adequate  to  meet  mini- 
mum standards  of  comfort,  and  which  can  be 
respected  by  those  living  there. 

Every  one  needs  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
basic  foods  to  keep  the  body  well  nourished. 

Every  one  needs  help  in  finding  his  own  rhythm 
of  rest  and  activity,  and  ways  of  recreating 
himself  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of 
a  group. 

Every  one  needs  faith  in  the  spiritual  universe 
of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  he  needs  help  in  find- 
ing individual  and  group  ways  of  renewing 
that  faith  and  poise. 

Every  family  needs  to  feel  a  part  of  and  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  community  in  which  it 
lives. 


About  Philosophy  and  Beliefs 
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I  LIKE  TEACHING 

I  LIKE  THE  CHALLENGE  which  comes  from  having  a  part 
in  moulding  the  Nation's  future.  Through  my  classes  march  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow,  and  I  have  a  part  in  determining  the  kind 
of  home  life,  vocational,  civic,  social  and  moral  life  of  tomorrow 
and  in  helping  to  further  our  democratic  way  of  life.  "The  future 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  our  own  democratic  ideals,  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher." 

I  LIKE  THE  THRILL  which  comes  with  seeing :  Young  minds 
open  up  and  respond  to  new  thoughts  and  ideas  and  new  skills ; 
personalities  blossom  out  with  increased  confidence,  poise,  self- 
understanding  and  self-direction — seeing  them  grow  in  "mind 
and  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." 

I  LIKE  THE  FUN  which  comes  from  associating  with  young 
people  who  are  full  of  life  and  ideas  and  are  capable  of  giving  me 
a  new  "lift"  and  expectation  every  day. 

I  LIKE  THE  SATISFACTION  of  being  a  friend  and  counselor 
to  young  people,  having  them  come  to  me  with  their  joys,  sor- 
rows, indecisions,  plans  and  ask  for  my  understanding  and  help. 

I  LIKE  THE  STIMULATION  which  teaching  offers :  the  op- 
portunity to  be  creative,  to  try  out  my  own  ideas  and  talents ;  the 
necessity  of  being  continually  on  the  alert  for  new  ideas  and 
methods  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  personalities 
whom  I  try  to  teach. 

I  LIKE  BEING  A  PART  of  the  largest  and  most  vital  enter- 
prise in  the  country  which  is  second  to  none  in  importance  in 
that  it  preserves  and  promotes  our  cultural  and  intellectual  life ; 
which  is  respected  and  approved  by  everyone;  and  which  is  a 
growing  concern  every  year. 

I  LIKE  THE  PRIVILEGE  of  associating  with  people  who  are 
concerned  about  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  cultural  and  intel- 
lectual aspects  of  living. 
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BELIEFS  OF  HOMEMAKING  TEACHERS  CONCERNING 
HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

We  believe  that: 

•  The  homemaking  education  program  is  an  integral  part  off 
the  total  school  program. 

•  The  homemaking  program  should  be  flexible  to  meet  the 
changing  social  and  economic  conditions  which  affect  fam- 
ily living. 

•  Home  making  education  should  be  available  to  all  ages  and  i 
both  sexes. 

•  Goals  and  experiences  should  be  built  upon  the  needs,  values  3 
and  interests  of  the  pupils  and  the  families  in  the  com- 
munity. 

•  Home  and  school  understanding  and  cooperation  are  essen- 
tial in  developing  a  functioning  program. 

•  The  homemaking  program  is  strengthened  when  all  concern- 
ed cooperate  in  setting  up  goals,  in  determining  ways  of 
achieving  these  goals  and  in  evaluating  progress. 

•  The  homemaking  program  should  stimulate  independent 
thinking  and  develop  increased  ability  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  in  solving  individual,  group  and  family  problems. 

•  Learning  is  more  likely  to  be  effective  if  some  experiences 
take  pice  in  a  home  situation  in  which  the  pupil  assumes 
the  major  responsibility. 

•  Evaluation  is  cooperative  and  continuous  and  should  result' 
in  increased  ability  to  apply  learning  to  personal  and  family 
situations. 

•  The  homemaking  program  should  help  pupils  develop  atti- 
tudes, knowledge,  judgment  and  skill  for  establishing  stable, 
happy  and  well  managed  homes. 

•  The  homemaking  department  should  provide  an  effective' 
environment  for  learning  in  all  areas  of  homemaking. 

•  Experiences  provided  by  the  chapters  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  and  the  New  Homemakers  of  America 
afford  opportunities  for  personal  growth,  for  contributions  j 
to  school,  home  and  community  living  and  for  interpretation 
of  the  homemaking  program. 

•  The  most  effective  interpretation  of  the  homemaking  pro- 
gram is  that  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  home  and 
family  living. 

•  Home  Economics  Education  helps  to  develop  an  interest  in 
and  an  appreciation  for  homemaking  as  a  profession. 
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SOME  BASES  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 

An  understanding  of  the  needs  of  our  society 
which  is  striving  to  preserve  and  improve  its 
democratic  way  of  life. 

A  study  of  social  and  economic  factors  affect- 
ing home  and  family  life. 

A  study  of  the  home  life  of  the  specific  com- 
munity for  which  the  program  is  being  plan- 
ned. 

A  recognition  of  the  characteristic  interests 
and  basic  needs  of  various  age  levels  as  reveal- 
ed by  research. 

A  consideration  of  the  interests  and  develop- 
mental needs  of  individuals  in  the  particular 
group  for  which  the  curriculum  is  being  devel- 
oped. 

Cooperative  participation  by  administrators, 
parents,  teachers  and  pupils  in  planning  the 
curriculum. 


Teacher  and  pupils  working  together 
are  the  primary  builders  of  the  curric- 
ulum— through  cooperative  participa- 
tion in  setting  goals,  in  planning 
learning  experiences  and  in  evaluat- 
ing growth. 
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UNDERSTANDING  ADOLESCENTS  AS  DEVELOPING 
INDIVIDUALS 

An  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  adolescents  is  indispensible  as  a  basis  for  planning 
learning  experiences  which  help  young  people  to  meet  their 
special  needs  as  maturing  individuals  and  to  prepare  them  to 
take  their  places  in  their  families  and  the  society  in  which  they 
live.  The  kind  of  adjustment  which  an  individual  makes  to  a  . 
situation  is  influenced  by  the  stage  of  his  development  at  the 
time  he  is  called  upon  to  react  to  the  situation. 

Most  homemaking  teachers  are  working  with  pupils  who  are  1 
adolescents.    When  we  use  the  word  "adolescence"  we  usually 
think  of  the  teens.  During  these  years,  "Boys  and  girls  normally 
make  marked  progress  in  their  development  from  dependence  to  > 
independence,  from  irresponsibility  to  responsibility,  from  in- 
terest  in  their  own  sex  to  socialization  and  from  uncoordinated  j 
aims  and  purposes  toward  an  integrated  personality."1 

Many  studies  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
better  understanding  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  his  develop-  j 
ment.  These  studies  have  resulted  in  descriptions  of  the  behavior 
characteristics  of  various  age  groups  and  of  the  specific  needs  j 
facing  them  as  they  progress  toward  maturity.   The  experiences 
which  pupils  have  in  school  should  be  related  to  their  develop-  J 
mental  needs  and  interests. 

Havighurst  gives  ten  such  needs  of  the  adolescent  age.  These  e 
are  listed  as  developmental  tasks  in  column  1  of  the  chart  which  1 
follows.  In  columns  2  and  3,  some  examples  of  the  behavior  char- 
acteristics  of  early  and  middle  adolescence  have  been  listed.  For  1 
this  chart,  early  adolescence  is  defined  as  approximately  11  to 
15  years  of  age  and  middle  adolescence  as  approximately  14  to  j 
18  years  of  age. 

Since  the  developmental  needs  on  which  adolescents  are  work- 
ing have  such  deep  interest  for  them  and  largely  determine  how  1 
they  feel  and  act,  these  needs  can  serve  as  powerful  motivating 
factors  for  learning. 

The  homemaking  teacher  who  makes  a  concerted  effort  to 
learn  and  understand  the  stage  of  development  of  each  of  her 
pupils  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  young  people 
growing  up  in  present  day  families. 

Each  pupil  is  a  distinct  personality  with  background  and  ability 
which  are  different  from  all  other  pupils  in  the  group.  Some 
differences  are  apparent  at  birth,  but  the  most  significant  growth 


Strang,  Ruth,  An  Introduction  to  Child  Study  (Revised),  MacMillan  Company,  New  York, 
p.  686. 
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patterns  and  changes  occur  at  about  the  age  of  13  or  14  years. 
This  coincides  with  the  age  when  most  pupils  are  beginning  the 
study  of  homemaking. 

Helping  pupils  with  these  stages  of  development  requires  care- 
ful planning  by  the  teacher.  It  is  essential  to  identfy  the  type 
of  behavior  which  the  students  should  be  helped  to  develop. 
Then,  she  needs  to  think  through  appropriate  learning  experi- 
ences which  her  pupils  may  carry  out  in  the  classroom,  the  home 
and  the  community. 
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UNDERSTANDING  ADOLESCENT  BEHAVIOR 

(Early  adolescence  is  defined  as  approximately  11-15  years; 
middle  adolescence  14-18) 

Developmental  Tasks    Some  Behaviors  Identified  as  Characteristic  of:2 

of  Adolescence  As 
Stated  by  Havighurst1        Early  Adolescence         Middle  Adolescence 


Achieving  new  and 
more  mature  rela- 
tions with  age  mates 
of  both  sexes. 


Likes  to  be  with  groups 
of  boys  and  girls 

Is  unsophisticated — free 
in  explaining  honest 
opinions  and  feelings 


Is  interested  in  a  specific 
member  of  the  opposite 
sex  (Heterosexuality) 

Is  developing  poise  and 
salf-assurance;  tends  to 
hold  back  in  expressing 
feelings 


Is  self-centered 


Is  beginning  to  be 
concerned  about  others 


Bids  for  popularity 


2.  Achieving  a  mascu- 
line or  feminine  so- 
cial role 


Does  not  consider  social 
graces  very  important 

Is  concerned  over  ap- 
pearance and  grooming 

(Girl)  may  still  be  a 
"tom-boy" 

(Boy)  teases  girls 


Practices  social  graces 


Accepting  one's  phy- 
sique and  using  the 
body  effectively  . 


Shows  disproportion  of 
growth,  awkwardness 

Is  active  physically 


Achieves  muscular  co- 
ordination and  poise 

Accepts  physical  changes 


Has  short  attention  span 


4.  Achieving  emotional 
independence  of  par- 
ents and  other 
adults 


Begins  to  suffer  con- 
flicts and  tensions 

Shows  ambivalence  in 
attitude — wants  freedom 
to  make  choices  but  at 
same  time  wants  protec- 
tion and  help  of  family 

Has  crushes  on  certain 
adults 


Wants  freedom  of  choice 
and  the  privilege  of 
making  decisions 

Wants  freedom;  has 
more  confidence  in  own 
ability  to  make  decisions; 
feels  less  need  to  rely 
on  parents 
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Developmental  Tasks    Some  Behaviors  Identified  as  Characteristic  of:2 

of  Adolescence  As 
Stated  by  Havighurst1        Early  Adolescence         Middle  Adolescence 


5.  Achieving  assurance 
of  economic  inde- 
pendence 

6.  Selecting  and  pre- 
paring for  an  occup- 
pation 

7.  Preparing  for  mar- 
riage and  family 
life 


8.  Developing  intellec- 
tual skills  and  con- 
cepts necessary  for 
civic  competence 


Is  interested  in  earning 
spending  money  (  for 
example,  baby  sitting) 

Is  interested  in  occupa- 
tions that  have 
"glamour" 

Has  interest  in 
younger  children 


Can  be  stimulated  to 
enthusiasm  and  interest 


Acquires  awareness  of 
value  of  money 


Is  interested  in  discover- 
ing his  potentialities 
and  limitations 

Faces  problems  of  "going 
steady",  selecting  a  mate, 
and  responsibilities 
of  parenthood 


Desiring  and  achiev- 
ing socially  respon- 
sible behavior 

Acquiring  a  set  of 
values  and  an  ethic- 
al system  as  a  guide 
to  behavior 


Yields  to  gang  influence 
without  thought  of 
consequences 

Is  aware  of  differences 
in  family  backgrounds, 
religions,  etc. 


Makes  individual 
decisions 


Does  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  about  philoso- 
phy, religion,  politics, 
government,  world  con- 
ditions, drinking  and 
smoking 


1Havighurst,  Robert  J.,  Developmental  Tasks  and  Education,  Second  edition,  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  New  York,  1952. 

2American  Home  Economics  Association,  Strengthening  the  Family  Relationships  Aspects 
of  Home  Economics  Teaching  at  the  Secondary  Level,  pp.  9-11,  prepared  by  Workshop  Par- 
ticipants, 1953. 


THE  PERIOD  OF  EXTENDED  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE 
HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER 

Vocational  home  economics  teachers  in  North  Carolina  are 
employed  for  a  period  of  either  one  or  two  months  beyond  the 
regular  school  year.  This  term  of  extended  employment  provides 
time  for  the  teacher  to  participate  in  certain  types  of  home, 
school  and  community  activities  more  extensively  than  when 
school  is  in  session. 

Successful  achievement  in  the  period  of  extended  employment 
time,  as  well  as  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  depends  largely  on 
the  individual  teacher  and  her  philosophy  of  the  opportunities 
of  the  program.   The  scope  of  home  economics  and  the  nature  of 
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its  possibilities  stem  from  family  and  community  needs.  Al] 
members  of  the  family  must  be  included  in  any  program  of  edu- 
cation designed  to  improve  living  as  it  takes  place  in  families. 
An  increased  understanding  of  factors  affecting  family  life  may 
be  gained  through  wise  planning  for  and  use  of  the  period  of 
extended  employment. 

The  teachers  have  found,  however,  that  certain  basic  guides, 
some  of  which  are  listed  below,  must  be  given  consideration  in 
the  development  of  a  good  out-of-school  program  in  any  com- 
munity. It  is  recognized  that  much  of  the  planning  must  be 
left  to  the  initiative  of  the  individual  teacher.  Opportunities  for 
the  use  of  this  extended  period  of  employment  will  vary  from 
community  to  community  since  the  needs  and  interests  will  differ. 

. . .  Set  up  some  overall  basic  goals  for  the  out-of-school  home- 
making  program  and  outline  activities  which  may  contrib- 
ute toward  the  goals.  Discuss  the  preliminary  plans  with 
the  principal  and  superintendent,  getting  ideas  or  sugges- 
tions for  changes. 

. . .  Plan  work  in  advance,  on  a  weekly  and  daily  basis,  to  in- 
clude a  variety  of  activities  in  which  pupils,  parents  and 
other  adults,  and  school  personnel  may  have  some  partici- 
pation. Leave  daily  schedule  with  the  superintendent,  post 
on  department  door  or  in  some  other  appropriate  place. 

. .  .  Give  major  emphasis  to  services  that  are  educational. 

. . .  Make  frequent  evaluation  of  the  value  of  activities  and 
progress  that  is  being  made. 

. . .  Allow  time  for  keeping  records  of  work  done  during  the 
summer  months.  Such  records  are  valuable  in  planning 
further  summer  work  and  as  a  basis  for  developing  the 
homemaking  program  for  the  school  year. 

...  Be  alert  for  opportunities  for  letting  individuals  and  groups 
in  the  community  know  about  the  work  that  is  being  done. 

Some  suggestions  illustrative  of  activities  for  the  period  of 
extended  school  employment  are  found  in  Section  IV,  About 
Teaching  Aids.  These  suggestions  by  no  means  complete  the 
list,  but  are  offered  rather  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  includ- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  activities  and  to  illustrate  some  of  the  con- 
tributions the  teacher  might  make  to  the  homemaking  program 
during  her  extended  employment. 

HOME  VISITING 

More  than  ever,  teachers  must  find  means  of  getting  to  know 
families,  and  families  to  know  teachers.  With  school  consolida- 
tion and  the  building  of  larger  schools  farther  removed  from 
some  homes,  it  has  become  more  difficult  for  families  and  teach- 
ers to  know  each  other.  Home  visits  serve  to  bring  them  together. 
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Firsthand  contacts  with  families  and  homes  have  been  so  help- 
ful in  the  teaching-learning  process  that  home  visiting  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  a  valuable  technique  for  all  teachers. 
The  teacher  must  know  the  pupil  in  relation  to  his  total  environ- 
ment, in  his  many  relationships  with  others  in  his  school,  home, 
and  community. 

Since  the  home  environment  is  probably  the  strongest  force  in 
a  pupil's  life,  we  may  expect  what  happens  to  him  there  to  be 
reflected  in  his  general  behavior.  As  a  teacher  knows  each  pupil 
and  understands  some  of  the  causes  of  his  behavior,  she  can 
make  adjustments  in  teaching  to  fit  individual  needs. 

If  teachers  are  to  assume  leadership  in  guiding  pupil-teacher- 
parent  planning,  they  need  to  work  for  a  friendly  relationship 
among  all  involved.  In  some  instances  more  than  one  visit  to  a 
home  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish  this  friendly  rela- 
tionship. 

An  action  research  study  of  home  visiting  has  been  conducted 
by  Ruth  Sneed*  to  discover  ways  of  making  home  visits  more 
valuable.  Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  replies  of 
teachers,  principals,  pupils,  and  mothers  about  home  visiting 
were  as  follows : 

Teacher  Attitude         The  attitude  of  the  teacher  in  visiting 

is  important  to  good  relationships  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school. 

First  Visit  When  the  first  home  visit  is  limited  to 

a  social  call,  it  creates  positive  attitudes 
between  teachers  and  families  toward 
home  visiting. 

Satisfactions  Gained    Home  visiting  increases  teachers'  sat- 
isfactions. 

Pupils  and  families  appreciate  home 
visiting  much  more  than  teachers  may 
realize. 

Home  visiting  revealed  conditions 
about  homes  and  pupils  that  cannot  be 
found  in  other  ways. 

The  outcomes  of  home  visits  are  often 
not  completely  revealed  until  later. 

One  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions of  this  study  is  the  focus  it  gives 
to  the  values  that  can  come  from  de- 

Iveloping  good  relationships  between  the 
home  and  the  school. 


*Sneed,  Ruth,  School  Visits  Home,  an  action  research  study  of  home  visiting  by  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  with  implications  for  the  total  school  program.  Bulletin  of  The  Bureau  of 
School  Service,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Vol.  XXX,  Number  2,  December,  1957. 
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Techniques  Home  visiting  that  is  done  with  the 

"heart  and  soul"  in  it  is  worth  the  time 
and  money  invested.  It  can  save  time 
and  effort  later  in  accomplishing  teach- 
ing goals.  It  brings  satisfactions  for 
teachers,  pupils,  and  families. 

When  pupils  and  teachers,  and  when 
teachers  and  parents  know  something 
about  each  other  before  a  visit,  every- 
one is  more  comfortable. 

In  summarizing,  home  visits  are  made  for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

•  getting  acquainted 

•  establishing  good  relationships 

•  interpreting  the  homemaking  program 

•  setting  the  stage  for  cooperative  work 

•  learning  about  homes 

. . .  for  classroom  teaching 

. . .  for  guiding  home  experiences 

. . .  for  curriculum  development 

Although  there  is  a  definite  place  for  conferences  with  parents 
at  school,  and  other  contacts  with  parents,  these  are  but  valuable 
supplements  to  home  visits  and  are  not  substitutes  for  the  home 
visitation  itself.  Managing  time  for  home  visits  however  is  a 
problem  for  some  teachers.  Many  teachers  have  reported  that 
suggestions  from  others  helped  improve  their  planning  for  home 
visits. 

INTERPRETATION  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  best  interpretation  of  the  homemaking  program  is  "good 
teaching."  However,  there  is  a  need  for  publicizing  worthwhile 
accomplishments  of  the  homemaking  program  and  its  unique  con- 
tribution to  education  for  home  and  family  living. 

Planned  interpretation  is  essential  in  this  competitive  world. 
We  cannot  rely  quietly  on  the  merits  of  our  accomplishments 
and  leave  it  to  the  public  to  discover  our  achievements. 

A  well-planned  program  of  interpretation  may  result  in : 

1.  A  greater  understanding  of  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
homemaking  program — a  better  personal  and  family 
living. 

2.  Recruitment  of  persons  who  could  contribute  to  and  ben- 
efit from  the  homemaking  program  offered  in  the  school. 

3.  Favorable  attitudes  and  public  support. 
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It  is  necessary  to  plan  special  ways  of  interpreting  if  we  are  to 
secure  good  public  relations.  A  plan  for  interpretation  should 
be  a  part  of  the  teacher's  program  of  work.  The  yearlong  public 
relations  plan  might  include  A  Public  Relations  Calendar  with 
tentative  dates  and  major  activities,  such  as: 

Contacts  with  key  people 
Home  visits 

Work  with  FHA/NHA  Chapter  committees  for  year's  activ- 
ities 

Exhibits  and  bulletin  boards 

Assembly  programs 

Special  projects 

Radio  and  TV  programs 

News  items  and  articles 

Special  events — banquets,  dinners,  teas 

Adult  classes 

Cooperation  with  other  agencies  and  organizations 

Planned  public  relations  activities  provide  valuable  learning 
experience  for  pupils.  When  planning  is  made  a  part  of  class- 
room instruction,  it  can  stimulate  initiative  and  creativeness  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  Illustrations  of  the  types  of  learning 
experience  which  may  be  provided  in  the  planned  interpretation 
program  are  included  in  Section  IV,  About  Teaching  Aids. 

In  building  good  relations  there  is  no  substitute  for  informal 
\  "person  to  person"  contacts  with  people  in  the  community.  Gen- 
;  uine  interest  in  people,  resourcefulness  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
activities  of  the  homemaking  program,  and  willingness  to  work 
cooperatively  with  others  are  a  few  of  the  attributes  of  the  home- 
making  teacher  who  puts  into  practice  a  good  program  of  inter- 
pretation. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  key  to  successful  public  relations  in 
homemaking  education  is  the  home  economics  teacher  herself 
who  demonstrates  pride  in  her  profession  through  her  behavior, 
appearance,  understanding,  interests,  abilities,  and  her  concern 
for  home  living  problems  in  the  community. 

THE  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  AND  THE  NEW 
HOMEMAKERS  OF  AMERICA  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Association  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  and 
the  Association  of  New  Homemakers  of  America  in  North  Caro- 
ina  are  both  affiliated  with  the  national  organizations. 

These  Associations  are  composed  of  chapters  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  the  State.  Any  student  who  is  enrolled  in 
a  homemaking  course  or  who  has  been  enrolled  in  a  homemaking 
course  may  become  a  member.    Membership  is  voluntary. 
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The  members  carry  on  chapter  and  individual  activities  which 
help  them  to : 

•  promote  good  home  and  family  living. 

•  develop  creative  leadership  in  home  and  community  life 

•  gain  understanding  of  neighbors  at  home  and  abroad 

•  develop  their  individual  potential  abilities 

•  further  interest  in  home  economics 

Such  experiences  enable  the  members  to  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  overall  goal  of  the  homemaking  program — helping 
individuals  improve  personal,  family  and  community  living. 

The  school,  the  home,  and  the  community  benefit  from  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  which  a  chapter  sponsors.  These  activities 
also  provide  additional  opportunities  for  interpreting  to  admin- 
istrators, parents,  and  citizens  of  the  community  the  values  such 
an  organization  may  have  for  the  member,  the  homemaking  pro- 
gram, and  the  school  and  community. 

For  the  individual  member,  the  chapter  provides  opportunities 
for: 

•  a  feeling  of  "belonging"  to  a  nation-wide  youth  group — 
working  for  the  improvement  of  homes  and  family  living. 

•  personal  growth  and  development  through  wholesome  and 
well  planned  social  experiences. 

•  developing  initiative  through  participation  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  chapter  goals,  activities  and  projects. 

•  further  development  of  leadership  qualities  as  chapter  offi- 
cers and  active  members. 

•  experiencing  the  "give  and  take"  of  good  human  relation- 
ships through  assuming  responsibilities  involving  working 
with  other  people. 

For  the  overall  homemaking  program,  chapter  activities : 

•  offer  a  natural  channel  for  interpreting  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses of  the  total  homemaking  program. 

•  enrich  and  vitalize  the  homemaking  program,  adding  great- 
er interest  and  enthusiasm. 

•  help  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  homemaking  program 
by  providing  additional  real  life  situations  to  which  learn- 
ing can  be  applied. 

•  provide  a  means  for  showing  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
members  in  developing  appreciations,  understandings,  and 
sense  of  values. 

•  help  to  increase  appreciation  for  homemaking  as  a  profes- 
sion. 
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For  the  school  and  community,  the  chapter  helps  to : 

•  develop  leaders  who  are  encouraged  to  practice  ideals  of 
good  citizenship  in  the  total  school  program  and  as  members 
of  the  community. 

•  gain  recognition  for  the  school  through  its  programs  and 
projects  sponsored  in  the  school  and  community. 

•  train  members  to  be  alert  and  interested  in  changes  and 
trends  which  may  affect  the  home  and  the  family. 

•  develop  the  democratic  ideal  through  group  activity  in  the 
school  and  community. 

The  homemaking  teacher  as  adviser  has  the  responsibility  of 
initiating,  organizing,  and  sponsoring  the  local  chapter,  and  for 
affiliating  with  the  State  and  national  organizations.  The  ad- 
viser's ability  to  guide  the  chapter,  school,  and  community  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  organization  and  its  purpose  largely 
determines  its  success. 

Teachers  have  a  challenge  and  responsibility  in  seeking  many 
ways  for  integrating  the  work  of  the  chapter  with  the  total 
program  of  homemaking.  When  planning  their  goals  for  the 
year,  they  should  include  chapter  experiences  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  program  of  work. 

Helps  for  the  new  adviser  are  given  in  Section  IV,  About 
Teaching  Aids. 

THE  CONFERENCE  PERIOD 

For  effective  teaching,  it  is  important  that  pupils  and  teachers 
know  each  other  as  persons.  Good  relationships  contribute  to 
cooperation  and  mutual  understanding. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  teacher's  counseling  and  guidance  is 
in  proportion  to  her  understanding  of  basic  human  needs  and 
how  these  affect  personality  and  behavior.  She  recognizes  that 
the  aim  of  effective  counseling  is  not  necessarily  to  solve  one  par- 
ticular problem,  but  to  help  the  individual  to  grow  so  that  he  can 
cope  with  the  present  problem  and  with  subsequent  problems 
in  a  better,  integrated  way. 

A  conference  period  in  the  teacher's  daily  schedule  allows  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  problems  vital  to  the  individual  pupil  that 
could  not  be  done  in  a  group.  It  is  important  that  the  conference 
be  held  in  an  informal  atmosphere  at  a  time  in  which  people  can 
work  together,  face  situations,  discuss  problems,  share  ideas, 
and  secure  help.  A  certain  amount  of  privacy  should  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  give  assurance  to  the  more  reserved  pupil  and  to 
focus  attention  on  the  problem  at  hand.  For  the  pupil  who  does 
not  have  a  specific  problem,  the  conference  period  may  be  a  time 
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for  developing  a  greater  understanding  between  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil. 

The  conference  period  is  an  ideal  time  to : 

. . .  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  pupil  and  the  home 
situation. 

. . .  guide  pupils  in  selecting  experiences  and  provide  bases 
for  parent-pupil  conferences. 

. . .  guide  the  pupil  in  selecting,  planning,  reviewing  prog- 
ress, and  evaluating  home  experiences. 

. . .  counsel  the  pupil  on  personal  problems. 

. . .  work  with  individuals  on  problems  that  affect  their  be- 
havior within  the  family  group  and  in  other  relation- 
ships. 

.  . .  hold  meetings  of  chapter  executive  board. 

. .  .  hold  meetings  of  committees  planning  for  and  evaluating 

class  and  departmental  activities. 
.  . .  hold  a  parent-pupil-teacher  conference. 
. . .  hold  advisory  group  conferences. 

. . .  work  with  PTA  and  other  community  groups  and  leaders. 
. . .  conduct  an  adult  class  if  the  conference  period  comes  at 
the  end  of  the  school  day. 

Planning  for  effective  conference  may  not  be  easy  with  in- 
creased school  enrollments  and  heavy  school  schedules.  However, 
if  the  teacher  develops  a  systematic  plan  for  pupil  conferences 
and  discusses  it  with  the  school  administrator,  it  is  more  likely 
that  he  will  recognize  the  value  of  such  conferences,  and  provide 
time  in  the  teacher's  schedule.  The  teacher  who  plans  for  her 
specific  situation  will  come  a  long  way  toward  reaching  the  goal 
of  relating  all  experiences  in  the  homemaking  education  program 
to  the  needs  of  pupils. 

HOME  EXPERIENCES 

Homemaking  experiences  carried  out  in  the  homemaking  edu- 
cation program  are  successful  to  the  degree  that  they  enable 
pupils  to  live  more  satisfying  lives.  Class  experiences  in  the 
area  of  family  living  are  valuable  only  as  they  are  reflected  in 
the  life  of  the  pupil ;  likewise,  the  home  influences  the  work  done 
at  school.  The  home  experience  can  be  the  medium  through  which 
this  may  be  accomplished. 

The  present  concept  of  curriculum  development  places  empha- 
sis on  the  relatedness  of  all  learning  experiences ;  therefore,  home 
experiences  should  not  be  considered  separate  and  apart  from 
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other  types  of  experiences  provided  for  achieving  the  objectives 
of  education  for  homemaking. 

This  philosophy  recognizes  that  home  experiences  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  homemaking  program,  and  that  the  sound- 
est approach  to  providing  a  program  that  includes  classroom, 
home  and  community  experiences  is  through  developing  with 
pupils  a  concept  of  a  total  program  in  homemaking  education 
and  interpreting  this  concept  to  administrators  and  parents. 

Teacher  Guidance 

The  teacher  should  recognize  that  it  is  necessary  for  experi- 
ences to  be  carried  on  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  classroom  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  learning  that  is  the  desired  outcome  of  home- 
making  education.  She  recognizes,  also,  that  a  close  relationship 
between  school,  home  and  community  is  desirable  because  of 
what  we  know  about  the  learning  process,  namely : 

"A  curriculum  which  provides  for  a  variety  of  experiences, 
conducted  under  varying  conditions,  is  more  likely  to  result  in 
learning  on  the  part  of  more  pupils  than  one  which  provides  for 
a  series  of  prescribed  classroom  experiences. 

"Learning  situations  are  good  to  the  extent  that  they  provide 
pupils  with  opportunities  to  make  constructive  behavior  changes, 
and  pupils  are  more  likely  to  make  these  changes  if  the  experi- 
ences (a)  grow  out  of  or  are  related  to  their  interests;  (b)  have 
meaning  in  terms  of  their  own  situtions;  (c)  help  to  meet  real 
needs;  and  (d)  provide  them  with  a  chance  to  succeed. 

"Learning  is  more  likely  to  be  effective,  too,  if  it  takes  place  in 
a  real  situation,  when  there  is  opportunity  for  practice  under  a 
variety  of  conditions,  and  when  the  pupil  participates  in  the 
entire  experience  from  selection  and  planning  through  evalua- 
tion."1 

A  wise  teacher  not  only  recognizes  the  essential  steps  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  through  the  home  experience  to  completion, 
but  realizes  that  the  pupil  needs  guidance  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  the  home  experience  program.  She  starts  planning  early 
in  the  year  for  a  good  beginning  and  uses  the  information  gained 
from  home  visitation  as  background  knowledge. 

Initiating  the  Program 

Pupils  should  be  introduced  to  the  total  program  of  homemak- 
ing education  when  they  enroll  in  homemaking  classes.  Home 
experiences  should  be  considered  as  a  basic  phase  of  all  areas 
in  homemaking. 

Sound  attitudes  toward  the  values  of  home  experiences  are 
developed  by  helping  parents  and  pupils  realize  (1)  that  learning 


1Home,  School  and  Community  Experiences  in  the  Homemaking  Program,  pp.  9-10,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Dpartment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Vocational  Division  Bul- 
letin No.  252,  Home  Economics  Education,  series  No.  29 
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is  a  continuous  process,  (2)  that  it  is  not  restricted  to  the  class- 
room, (3)  that  the  individual  learns  best  in  a  real  situation,  (4) 
that  an  individual  needs  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  self-direc- 
tion  for  the  job  of  homemking,  and  (5)  that  selecting,  planning 
and  evaluating  one's  experiences  aid  in  developing  this  self- 
direction. 

It  might  be  observed,  however,  that  introducing  home  experi- 
ences at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  does  not  mean  that  all 
pupils  will  necessarily  begin  working  on  them  immediately.  The 
time  at  which  pupils  will  begin  working  on  home  experiences  will 
vary  with  needs,  recognition  of  these  needs,  the  needs  of  their 
families,  their  interests,  and  their  past  experiences.  Interest  in 
home  experiences  is  stimulated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as : 

. . .  out  of  orientation  activities  at  beginning  of  the  year 

.  .  .  from  class  planning  and  activity 

. . .  from  a  home  practice 

. . .  from  an  individual  or  group  need 

. .  .  from  home  responsibilities 

.  . .  from  units  in  other  courses 

. . .  from  FHA  activities 

.  . .  out-of -community  need  or  activity 

. . .  from  satisfactions  gained  from  a  previous  experience 

. .  .  from  continuation  of  special  interest 

Selecting  Home  Experiences 

Pupil  interest  in  home  expueriences  is  increased  when  a  wide 
variety  of  methods  is  used  to  help  them  identify  problems  as  pos- 
sible choices  for  these  experiences.  Some  of  the  devices  may  be : 

. . .  record  of  home  visits 

. . .  personal  interviews  with  pupils 

. . .  observations  of  behavior 

. . .  study  of  school  records 

. . .  check  or  choice  lists 

. . .  interest  inventories 

. . .  free  response  replies  under  headings,  such  as  "Things  I 
like  to  do  at  home",  "Things  I  don't  like  to  do  around  the 
home" 

. . .  exhibits  suggesting  possible  activities 
. . .  reports  of  home  experiences  in  classes  and  chapter  meet- 
ings 

The  home  experience  should  be  selected  with  great  care  sc 
that  it  will  be  a  problem  in  which  the  pupil  is  deeply  interested 
the  solution  of  which  will  be  within  her  ability  and  will  make  i 
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real  contribution  to  her  personal  and  home  life ;  it  should  be  one 
that  will  have  educational  value  for  her  and  one  that  she  will 
have  resources  for  completion.  In  summary,  the  home  experi- 
ence should : 

. . .  stimulate  real  thinking  and  effort. 

. . .  provide  for  careful  planning. 

. . .  involve  formation  of  judgments. 

. . .  challenge  new  learning. 

Criteria  for  selecting  home  experiences  are  more  meaningful 
to  the  pupils  if  they  themselves  participate  in  setting  them  up. 
They  should  be  stated  in  terms  of  pupil  thinking  and  language. 

Some  questions  which  pupils  might  ask  themselves  about  the 
selection  of  a  home  experience  are : 

. . .  Am  I  really  interested  in  this  home  experience  and  will  I 

enjoy  doing  it? 
. . .  Does  this  home  experience  need  to  be  done? 
...  Is  it  difficult  enough  to  challenge  my  best  effort,  but  not  so 

difficult  that  I  couldn't  complete  it? 
. . .  Will  it  give  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  new? 
. . .  Will  my  family  approve  ? 

...  Do  I  have  enough  time  (a)  to  plan  it  beforehand,  and  (b) 
to  work  on  it  long  enough  to  show  improvement  or  growth  ? 

...  Is  it  something  that  I  can  financially  afford  at  this  time? 

...  Do  I  have  the  resources  to  carry  it  through  to  completion  ? 

. . .  Does  it  fit  into  my  family's  plans  as  well  as  my  personal 
plans? 

. . .  Have  I  had  sufficient  instruction  to  carry  out  this  experi- 
ence successfully? 

Using  such  criteria  the  final  selection  of  the  home  experience 
is  made  cooperatively  by  the  pupil,  parent  and  teacher. 

Planning  Home  Experiences 

Effective  pupil  planning  can  result  only  if  pupils  have  had 
experiences  with  planning.  Therefore,  one  way  of  helping  them 
do  better  planning  for  home  experiences  is  to  provide  many  op- 
portunities for  pupils  to  take  increasing  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning in  written  form  as  well  as  orally. 

The  manner  and  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  planning  is 
important  and  will  be  reflected  in  the  results.  The  teacher  who 
understands  adolescents  as  developing  individuals  and  challenges 
them  to  become  independent  and  resourceful  in  thinking  and 
planning  constantly  seeks  ways  whereby  pupils  may  plan  inde- 
pendently. 
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Making  a  tentative  written  plan  for  use  in  discussing  the  home 
experience  is  not  beyond  the  ability  of  any  high  school  pupil. 
The  extent  of  enlarging,  enriching,  revising  or  adapting  this 
plan  may  depend  on  many  variants  in  family  life  as  well  as  the 
pupil's  own  recognition  of  personal  goals.  The  planning  should 
be  flexible  in  this  stage  of  development  of  the  home  experience 
so  that  decision  making  may  be  delayed  until  all  factors  are 
considered  cooperatively. 

Cooperative  planning  is  at  its  best  when  teacher  and  pupil 
have  developed  an  appreciation  for  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
learning  process.  With  this  approach,  every  teacher  will  be  able 
to  guide  pupils  to  develop  more  effective  plans. 

Pupil  plans  should 

...  be  clearly  and  definitely  stated. 

...  be  complete  enough,  or  in  sufficient  detail,  to  be  a  real  guide 

in  carrying  out  the  home  experience. 
...  be  expressed  in  correct  English  and  in  good  form. 
.  .  .  serve  as  a  challenge  for  learning. 
.  .  .  indicate  what  is  to  be  learned. 

.  .  .  recognize  past  experiences,  special  interests,  and  skills  in 

solving  problems  related  to  the  experience. 
.  . .  include  standards  to  be  achieved. 

Teachers  often  report  that  pupils  do  not  mind  doing  home  ex- 
periences, but  that  they  do  not  like  "to  write  them  up".  The 
value  of  written  planning  as  a  means  of  encouraging  the  best 
thinking  on  the  part  of  pupils  has  already  been  indicated.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  people  think  more  clearly  when  their  ideas 
are  put  in  writing.  It  is  only  through  a  consideration  of  written 
plans  that  the  teacher  and  the  parents  can  work  cooperatively 
with  the  pupil  and  make  decisions.  It  is  imperative  that  a  pupil 
write  plans  while  interest  is  keen  and  that  these  plans  become  a 
part  of  the  total  written  report  of  the  experience. 

It  is  the  challenge  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher,  therefore, 
to  help  pupils  understand  that  good  reports  are  essential,  and 
that  they  are  part  of  the  learning  process  and  an  integral  part 
in  the  development  of  an  effective  home  experience  program. 

"While  it  would  seem  to  be  highly  desirable  to  maintain  flexi- 
bility in  regard  to  the  form  in  which  reports  are  to  be  developed, 
at  the  same  time  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  items 
which  should  be  included.  In  terms  of  the  purposes  underlying 
home  experiences,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
report  would  be  developed  concurrently  with  the  experience. 
Such  a  report  would  be  cumulative,  and  when  the  experience  was 
completed  the  report  would  be,  too."1 


Mbid:  p.  37. 
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In  the  final  home  experience  report,  filed  in  the  order  of  their 
development,  would  be : 

. . .  An  over-all  sttaement  or  title  describing  the  experience. 
. . .  Reasons  for  choosing  the  experience. 
. . .  Statement  of  learnings  to  be  achieved. 
. . .  Plan  of  work. 

. . .  Record  of  work  completed  with  evaluative  comments. 

. . .  Final  summary  which  includes  pupil  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
perience with  consideration  of  accomplishments  as  related 
to  goals  and  plans,  and  parent  and  teacher  evaluative  com- 
ments. 

Guiding  Pupils  While  Experiences  Are  in  Progress 

Numerous  and  varied  techniques  may  be  used  in  guiding  the 
home  experience  program,  depending  upon  the  type  of  problem 
under  consideration.   Some  ways  are : 

. . .  conference  at  home ;  home  visits 

. . .  individual  conferences  at  school 

. . .  class  and  group  discussions 

. . .  pupil-parent-teacher  conferences 

. . .  telephone  contacts 

. . .  correspondence 

. . .  informal  contacts  with  parents 

Skillful  guidance  by  the  teacher  is  important  throughout  the 
development  of  the  home  experience  program,  but  never  so  stra- 
tegic as  when  home  experiences  are  underway.  A  constant 
awareness  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  will  enable 
them  to  captalize  on  opportunities  for  new  learning  experiences. 

The  ingenious  teacher  will  devise  ways  of  guiding  experiences 
so  that  the  pupils  work  with  a  high  degree  of  independence  and 
resourcefulness.  Pupil  growth  in  developing  independence  of 
thought  and  action  is  evidence  of  effective  teacher  guidance.  The 
pupils  can  be  encouraged  to  assume  some  responsibility  for 
seeking  help  and  guidance  when  most  needed. 

It  is  during  this  step  that  evaluation  has  meaning.  "How  am  I 
doing?",  "How  successful  am  I  in  achieving  my  goal?",  "How 
can  I  continue  to  improve?",  "Where  do  I  stand  in  relation  to  this 
goal?" — these  questions  of  evaluative  nature  have  meaning  to 
the  pupil  if  considered  while  experiences  and  activities  are 
"fresh"  and  "stimulating".  In  any  learning  situation  there  is 
a  need  to  appraise,  or  determine  what  is  happening  to  the  indi- 
vidual; therefore,  evaluation  should  always  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  experience. 
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Teacher  guidance  during  this  step  of  development  may  consist 
of  the  following: 

.  . .  recognize  work  done 

. . .  assist  and  encourage  when  difficulties  are  encountered 
.  . .  teach  new  techniques 
.  . .  direct  the  pupil  to  sources  of  help 
. . .  assist  in  setting  standards  for  measuring  progress 
.  . .  encourage  the  pupil  to  make  continuous  evaluation 
.  . .  participate  in  final  evaluation  made  jointly  with  the  pupil, 
her  mother,  or  other  members  of  the  family 

Summarizing  and  Evaluating  Home  Experiences 

A  final  summary  is  needed  to  complete  the  whole  experience 
and  to  help  the  pupil  recognize  growth  and  progress  related  to 
goals  set  up.  The  home  experience  is  not  really  finished  until  this 
step  is  completed.  In  fact,  this  step  is  one  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing parts  of  the  entire  experience  for  the  pupils.  It  is  during  the 
final  evaluation  that  the  teacher  helps  the  pupil  think  through 
and  pin-point  the  values  of  the  experience  in  terms  of  improve- 
ment in  personal  and  family  living. 

Creative  evaluation  by  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged.  The 
method  used  should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  free,  spontaneous 
expression  of  satisfactions  and  interest  in  the  project,  as  well 
as  recognition  of  growth.  It  is  wise  to  give  guidance  with  this 
step  when  the  projects  are  nearly  completed  so  that,  if  the  goals 
have  not  been  reached,  the  decision  to  continue  work  may  be 
made  cooperatively  by  the  pupil,  parents  and  teacher. 

The  following  questions  might  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  in 
directing  the  pupil  in  thinking  through  what  has  been  learned 
and  to  what  extent  the  original  goals  have  been  reached.  Ques- 
tions should  be  used  as  a  guide  only  and  should  not  limit  or  re- 
strict pupil  comments. 

If  you  were  to  do  this  home  experience  again  what  changes 
would  you  make?  or,  What  changes  would  you  recommend  to 
some  one  doing  a  similar  project? 

What  was  most  difficult?  In  what  were  you  most  successful? 
What  new  things  did  you  learn? 

Have  you  included  general  comments  of  your  own  that  would 
indicate  the  value  of  the  expereince  to  you?  to  your  family? 

Have  you  included  in  the  summary  recognition  of  the  unique 
aspects  of  your  project?  (Such  as  management  of  time,  sum- 
mary of  cost  involved,  appearance  or  standard  achieved  in  fin- 
ished product.) 
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If  you  have  learned  to  work  with  others  (or  other  members  of 
your  family)  better  through  this  project,  indicate  how. 

Have  you  included  comments  of  your  parents  ? 

Do  you  consider  your  project  a  success?  Do  you  have  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  in  the  results  achieved?  Would  you  profit 
from  continuing  work  in  this  area? 

After  the  pupil  has  evaluated  his  or  her  own  work,  the  teacher 
should  add  her  comments  regarding  what  she  thinks  has  resulted 
from  the  total  experience.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
four  facets  of  the  experience — the  selection,  the  planning,  the 
work  done,  and  the  pupil's  evaluation. 

Home  experiences  offer  an  opportunity  to  give  recognition  to 
pupils  for  their  accomplishments,  thus  increasing  their  feeling 
of  satisfaction  as  an  additional  reward  for  outstanding  work 
done. 

HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION  FOR  ADULTS 

A  vital  part  of  the  program  of  homemaking  education  is 
working  with  adults  and  out-of -school  youth  in  the  school  com- 
munity. The  need  and  value  to  adults  for  continuing  education 
is  perhaps  greater  today  than  ever  before  because  of  rapid  socio- 
economic and  technological  changes. 

Homemaking  education  for  adults  is  recognized  by  homemak- 
ing teachers  and  their  administrators  as  a  part  of  the  vocational 
program.  The  adult  program  serves  young  people  who  are  pre- 
paring to  establish  homes  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  par- 
enthood as  well  as  experienced  homemakers  who  desire  further 
education  to  meet  new  problems  in  homemaking.  Many  youth 
sixteen  years  old  and  over  who  left  school  early  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  continuing  their  education  for  more  satisfying 
family  living  through  adult  education  classes.  Aging  family 
members  also  have  found  adult  classes  of  value  in  many  ways. 

Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  adult  education  depends  on  the 
teacher's  interest  in  and  ability  to  help  adults  better  understand 
the  needs  of  their  families  and  discover  ways  to  meet  these  needs. 

If  education  is  to  enrich  the  lives  of  adults,  it  must  deal  with 
concerns  that  are  interesting,  significant  and  challenging  to  them. 
The  success  of  a  program  of  adult  education  rests  in  part  on  the 
knowledge  of  what  adults  are  like  and  of  some  factors  which 
influence  their  attitude  toward  organized  instruction.  A  teacher 
can  work  more  effectively  in  the  adult  education  program  when 
she  considers  that  adults : 

•  Are  interested  in  their  every  day  problems. 

•  Grasp  new  ideas  and  facts  if  associated  with  their  experi- 
ences. 
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•  Need  to  see  a  reason  for  learning. 

•  Will  allow  interest  to  lead  to  other  learnings. 

•  Will  not  permit  class  attendance  to  interfere  with  other 
established  routines. 

•  Learn  through  informal  discussions  and  through  visual  aids. 

•  Appreciate  teachers  who  are  easy  to  know  and  interested  in 
their  problems. 

•  Work  better  in  small  groupings  or  as  committees  within  a 
larger  group. 

•  Judge  the  value  of  a  unit  from  its  title. 

•  Like  "take  home"  leaflets. 

•  Are  willing  to  participate  in  class  when  they  have  the  assur- 
ance of  ability. 

The  Homemaking  Curriculum 

Problems  related  to  any  phase  of  homemaking  are  appropriate 
for  a  unit  of  instruction.  An  adult  class  is  organized  as  a  series 
of  lessons  on  homemaking  problems  of  concern  to  the  class 
members. 

The  offerings  should  provide,  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
opportunities  for  older  youth  and  adults  to  get  help  in  a  variety 
of  homemaking  areas,  such  as:  clothing  and  textiles,  consumer 
education,  development  of  individual  family  members,  family 
and  family-community  relationships,  family  finance,  family 
health,  food  and  nutrition,  home  management  and  housing. 

Some  of  the  aging  may  have  specific  interests  that  can  best  be 
met  in  special  classes.  Instruction  may  be  planned  around  such 
topics  as  hobbies;  family  relationships;  food  and  nutritional 
needs;  money  management;  housing  needs;  safety,  health  and 
sanitation  information. 

Ways  of  Organizing  An  Adult  Program 

•  Plan  for  the  promotion  of  the  adult  program  at  the  begin- 
ning of  employment. 

•  Study  the  characteristics  of  adults  that  affect  learning. 

•  Determine  the  needs  and  interests  of  adults  through  sur- 
veys, observations,  and  contacts  with  kep  people  and  agen- 
cies in  the  community. 

•  Consider  curriculum  offerings  that  the  teacher  can  best 
teach  in  relation  to  her  ability  and  the  facilities  available 
for  the  class. 

•  Use  a  variety  of  techniques  to  gain  interest  in  an  adult  pro- 
gram. 
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•  Determine  the  possibility  and  value  of  an  advisory  council 
to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  adult  program. 

•  Set  up  definite  goals  and  schedules  for  continued  publicity, 
using  available  community  resources,  such  as  TV,  radio, 
newspapers  and  telephone. 

•  Solicit  cooperation  of  parents,  administrators  and  key  com- 
munity people  in  publicizing  the  program. 

9  Use  school  and  department  facilities  as  a  means  of  creating 
interest  and  awareness  of  the  contribution  the  homemaking 
program  can  make  to  adults. 

o  Make  personal  contacts  with  adults  in  homes,  in  public  meet- 
ings and  on  other  informal  occasions. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

The  methods  of  instruction  used  in  teaching  adults,  as  in  teach- 
ing adolescents,  need  to  be  varied  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
toward  which  the  group  is  working.  Some  of  the  teaching  tech- 
niques and  methods  which  have  been  found  to  be  effective  are: 
demonstrations;  laboratory;  lecture-discussion;  workshops;  and 
group  discussions — roundtable,  panel,  forum  and  symposium. 
Although  essentially  the  same  methods  are  used  for  adult  groups 
as  are  used  for  high  school  teaching,  a  different  approach  and 
some  adaptation  of  method  may  be  desirable  to  appeal  to  and 
hold  the  interest  of  adults.  Variation  in  method  from  meeting  to 
meeting,  and  also  within  a  single  class  period  adds  interest. 

The  importance  of  using  a  variety  of  good  visual  aids  and 
other  teaching  tools  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  The  effective 
use  of  films,  recordings,  exhibits,  plays,  skits  and  role-playing 
helps  to  make  instruction  more  interesting  and  meaningful. 

Since  adult  education  is  entirely  voluntary,  attendance  depends 
upon  interest ;  therefore,  the  BEGINNING  LESSON  is  very  im- 
portant in  setting  the  stage  for  the  series  of  lessons  which  follow. 
If  at  the  first  meeting  favorable  impressions  are  gained  by  the 
homemakers,  there  is  more  assurance  of  future  attendance  and 
participation. 

In  order  to  make  the  first  session  successful  the  teacher  should : 

•  provide  a  friendly  atmosphere  in  an  attractive  environment. 

•  welcome  class  members. 

•  present  a  well-planned  lesson  that  is  stimulating,  interest- 
ing and  informative. 

•  provide  for  as  much  group  participation  as  possible. 

•  use  a  variety  of  visual  means  for  arousing  interest  in  pos- 
sible topics  or  phases  which  might  be  included  in  the  series 
of  lessons. 
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•  give  an  overview  of  some  of  the  possibilities  for  the  series 
of  lessons.  Provide  opportunity  for  class  members  to  share 
in  planning  for  the  remaining  lessons. 

•  provide  take-home  material  related  to  the  lesson  or  the 
series. 

•  plan  with  the  group  for  the  second  lesson. 

•  start  and  end  the  meeting  on  time. 

KEEPING  THE  CLASS  ALIVE  is  no  small  task;  but  with  a 
successful  beginning,  people  come  back  for  more  if  they  can 
anticipate  learning  something  of  value  to  them,  and  they  will 
look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  next  meeting.  For  continu- 
ing success  the  teacher  will  evaluate  and  re-evaluate  her  plan- 
ning, techniques  and  results  throughout  the  series  of  lessons. 
Making  visits  to  the  homes  of  members  between  class  meetings 
helps  establish  friendly  relationships  and  helps  determine  if 
learnings  expected  by  adults  have  been  achieved.  Visits  to  fami- 
lies provide  an  opportunity  to  guide  adults  in  continuing  class 
projects  at  home  and  thereby  gain  a  feeling  of  attainment. 

Evaluation 

Evaluating  homemaking  instruction  for  adults  is  appraising 
the  effectiveness  of  what  was  taught.  This  is  best  done  jointly 
by  the  teacher  and  the  class  participants.  Ideally,  evaluation 
should  be  continuous,  although  appraisal  "points"  occur  at  spe- 
cific times.  This  evaluation  is  especially  important  for  the  teach- 
er because  it  gives  her  some  leads  or  clues  for  improving  her 
program. 

All  evidences  of  success  will  not  be  visualized  at  the  close  of 
the  class.  Simple  criteria  by  which  the  teacher  might  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  adult  class  are : 

•  The  number  of  persons  who  attend  classes  regularly. 

•  Remarks  made  by  members. 

•  Statements  indicating  the  extent  to  which  class  members 
use  their  learning. 

•  Evidences  that  class  members  share  this  learning  with 
others. 

•  Number  of  requests  for  help  on  additional  homemaking 
problems. 

•  Evaluative  comments  obtained  at  the  last  session. 

The  results  of  an  adult  program  can  be  measured  both  in  terms 
of  its  value  to  adults  and  to  the  day-school  program.  From  this 
contact,  teachers  gain  an  increased  understanding  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  people  in  the  community  relative  to  family  and  social 
concerns  such  as: 
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Acceptable  behavior  of  youth. 
Evaluation  of  the  school  program. 
Home  responsibilities  assumed  by  family  member. 
Parents'  interest  in  providing  home  and  community  recreation 
for  youth. 

Parents'  point  of  view  relative  to  social  problems  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Parent-child  relationships. 
Attitudes  toward  early  marriages. 

Telling  the  Story  of  Adult  Education 

Telling  the  story  to  the  public  not  only  serves  to  increase 
interest  in  adult  education  but  also  to  interpret  the  total  home- 
making  program.  A  program  of  continuous  publicity  while 
classes  are  being  planned  and  taught  will  deepen  interest  of 
homemakers  and  will  help  secure  public  understanding. 

Publicity  tells  a  story,  using  every  medium  effectively,  with 
announcements  in  newspapers  at  the  opening  of  the  class ;  prog- 
ress reports  and  final  write-up  at  the  end  of  the  series.  Action 
pictures,  titles  or  captions  which  appeal  strongest  to  the  public, 
and  names  of  class  members  help  tell  the  story  more  vividly. 
1  Other  media  used  might  be :  exhibits  in  various  places,  eye-catch- 
ing posters,  and  presentation  of  programs  for  other  groups. 

Informal  Methods  of  Teaching  Homemakers  in  Adult  Education 

I  An  alert  homemaking  teacher  discovers  new  ways  of  reaching 
people  as  she  works  with  activities  which  she  undertakes 
throughout  the  year  in  her  instructional  program. 

People  who  might  never  go  to  a  series  of  classes  may  be  reach- 
ed by  informal  methods,  such  as : 

Exhibits — do  more  than  appeal  to  the  eye. 

Open  house — an  old  technique  but  still  good. 

Radio  or  television  programs — real  opportunity  when  near 
stations. 

Series  of  news  articles  on  homemaking — for  the  busy  home- 
maker. 

Helps  from  lay  leader — special  resource. 

Talks  to  clubs — informative  to  many. 

Clinic — solving  individual  problems. 

Consultation  service — for  special  problems  of  families. 

Home  visit — to  help  with  homemaking  problems. 

Adult  Education — With  Other  Agencies  and 
Groups  in  the  Community 

In  a  vocational  program  the  teacher  works  not  only  in  the 
classroom  but  also  in  the  homes  of  her  community  and  with  other 
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agencies  and  groups  which  have  as  their  objective  the  improve- 
ment of  home  and  family  living.  Some  of  these  groups  are :  the 
Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  Community  Development  Association: 
County  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  and  Agencies,  local  Boarc 
of  Health  and  Welfare,  civic  organizations,  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  and  Civil  Defense. 

When  the  leaders  and  people  of  the  community  are  concerned 
and  are  working  on  some  problem  affecting  family  living,  th<t 
homemaking  teacher  participates  in  the  planning  and  makes  si 
contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  her  school 
community. 

The  homemaking  teacher  works  with  her  principal  in  plan; 
ning  for  cooperation  in  such  programs.  In  evaluating  the  re 
quest  for  help  or  servicse,  they  might  consider  such  questions  ass' 

How  is  the  request  related  to  the  purposes  of  the  State  home 
making  education  program? 

Can  activities  planned  be  integrated  and  used  to  vitalize  thiJ 
homemaking  program? 

Is  this  activity  or  program  so  important  that  it  should  be  im\ 
corporated  into  the  program  of  work  even  though  it  does  not  im-j 
mediately  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  the  homemaking  prc-j 
gram? 

Is  there  another  agency  which  is  organized  to  carry  on  this 
particular  activity  or  is  already  assuming  major  responsibilit  \ 
for  it? 

Is  this  activity  one  in  which  the  school  should  be  basically  in  J 
terested  ? 

What  adjustments  will  the  teacher  need  to  make  in  the  home-! 
making  education  program  in  progress  if  a  decision  is  made  t  j 
participate  in  this  activity? 

MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  HOMEMAKING  DEPARTMENT 

Management  is  the  way  to  use  what  is  available  in  order  til 
obtain  what  is  desired.   It  involves : 

•  planning  how  to  use  resources 

•  controlling  the  plan  in  action 

•  evaluating  the  results 

In  every  situation  there  is  management — either  good  or  poo  j 
Although  good  management  is  essential  in  the  homemaking  pr< 
gram,  it  does  not  come  about  by  accident.    It  must  be  planne 
with  consideration  of  the  needs  and  facilities  of  the  specific  si  • 
uation.    It  will  be  different  in  every  homemaking  departmen 
just  as  it  is  different  in  every  home. 

The  demands  of  everyday  living  point  up  the  need  for  skil  i 
in  management.    Pupils  should  be  helped  to  develop  skills  : 
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managing  time,  energy,  money,  and  other  resources.  At  every 
opportunity  they  should  participate  in  the  department's  manage- 
ment activities  as  learning  experiences. 

Improving  the  Homemaking  Department 

Homemaking  classes  are  more  productive  if  the  department 
creates  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  where  sim- 
plicity, convenience,  sanitation,  comfort  and  attractiveness  are 
emphasized.  It  has  become  increasingly  important  to  provide 
livable  furnishings  in  the  homemaking  department.  Such  fur- 
nishings should  be  durable  and  easily  cared  for  and  at  the  same 
time  give  satisfaction  and  express  desirable  standards  of  family 
living. 

Whether  the  department  consists  of  several  rooms  or  one  large 
all-purpose  room,  it  should  be  so  equipped  and  arranged  as  to 
provide  space  for  class  discussion  and  study,  for  laboratory  and 

I  social  activities,  for  storage  facilities  for  teaching  materials  and 

;  equipment,  and  should  include  a  work  center  for  the  teacher. 

j  Every  department  should  be  equipped  to  teach  all  areas  of  home- 

]  making. 

i    When  funds  are  limited,  the  department  may  be  furnished 
!  gradually  in  accordance  with  a  long-time  plan  for  the  addition 
|  of  equipment  within  definite  periods.  Attention  should  be  focus- 
J  ed  on  securing  minimum  or  basic  equipment  first,  adding  equip- 
ment in  the  order  of  most  urgent  need  until  the  department  is 
j  adequately  furnished.   Copies  of  the  overall  plan  should  be  filed 
in  the  homemaking  department,  in  the  principal's  office,  in  the 
]  superintendent's  office,  and  in  the  office  of  the  area  supervisor, 
so  that  there  will  be  continuity  in  completing  this  long-range 
I  plan  even  though  there  may  be  changes  in  teaching  personnel. 

Problems  in  improving  the  department  offer  excellent  learning 
experiences.  When  pupils  share  in  planning  for  and  making  im- 
provements, they  not  only  learn  about  quality,  cost,  appropriate- 
(ness  and  upkeep  through  active  participation,  but  they  also  come 
to  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  department  itself. 

Caring  for  the  Department 

A  clean,  well-kept  department  is  not  only  an  inspiring  place  in 
which  to  work ;  it  is  also  a  means  of  helping  pupils  develop  high 
standards  of  housekeeping.  The  problem  of  keeping  the  depart- 
ment clean  and  orderly  presents  a  challenge  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  teacher  to  use  this  activity  as  a  learning  situation. 
Pupils  should  be  helped  to  understand  that  system,  order,  clean- 
liness and  attractiveness  are  requisites  to  good  standards,  wheth- 
er in  the  classroom  or  at  home. 

Pupil  participation  in  planning  for  efficient  housekeeping 
which  can  be  done  in  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  energy 
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will  stimulate  interest  in  making  their  plan  work.  Each  class 
should  divide  housekeeping  responsibilities  as  evenly  as  possible; 
these  divisions  should  be  such  that  each  pupil  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  perform  each  task. 

Managing  the  Finances 

Business-like  methods  of  managing  department  finances,  in- 
cluding accuracy  and  efficiency  in  the  keeping  of  department 
financial  records,  must  be  followed.  Early  in  the  school  year< 
pupils  should  be  informed  as  to  the  sources  of  funds  and  the* 
amount  of  money  available.  They  will  gain  good  training  in: 
money  management  by  participating  in  planning  for  the  expend- 
iture of  the  department  funds  and  in  keeping  records. 

Filing 

Filing  records  and  resource  materials  calls  for  system  and 
orderliness.  Resource  materials  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be 
easily  accessible  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  As  the  amount  of; 
illustrative  material  is  increased  and  the  range  of  home  economics 
subject-matter  to  be  filed  is  expanded,  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
small  enough  divisions  so  that  material  may  be  identified  easily. 
"The  greater  the  range  of  material  to  be  filed,  the  more  selective 
must  be  the  filing  system  and  the  more  careful  the  indexing 
Only  so  will  the  material  be  quickly  found  as  needed."1 

There  are  many  patterns  for  filing.  The  plan  selected  should' 
be  simple  and  should  include  provisions  for  expansion.  In  man} 
departments  the  materials  are  filed  in  alphabetical  order  by  areas  - 
whereas  in  others  an  adaptation  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  Systen 
is  used.  In  any  system  the  use  of  a  different  color  label  for  eacl 
section  of  the  file  helps  to  locate  materials  and  to  keep  them  irii 
order. 

An  index  to  the  filing  system  aids  in  independent  use  of  th< 
file.  A  system  of  signing-out  helps  in  keeping  track  of  materials 
Pupils  should  understand  the  system  so  that  they  use  it  withou 

assistance. 

Teaching  materials  which  come  into  the  department  addressee 
to  the  school  or  to  the  teacher  should  be  filed  for  permanent  us* 
in  the  department.  The  teacher's  personal  materials  should  b 
labeled  os  as  to  be  easily  identified.  Every  teacher  has  a  respon 
sibility  for  building  and/or  keeping  a  library  of  teaching  mate 
rials  up-to-date,  and  for  maintaining  a  professional  file.  Keepin; 
professional  records  up-to-date  and  in  usable  form  requires  ade 
quate  filing  space  for :  budgets ;  bills  and  records  of  expenditures 
inventories;  FHA  or  NHA  records;  correspondence;  teacher*' 
monthly  and  annual  reports ;  home  experience  records ;  and  offi  • 
cial  bulletins  and  newsletters  from  the  State  office. 


xWilliamson  and  Lyle,  p.  366;  Homemaking  Education  in  the  High  Schools. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  PERSONAL  IMPROVEMENT 
AND  GROWTH 

An  interesting,  inspiring  teacher  has  enthusiasm  for  her  work 
j;hat  inspires  others.    She  realizes  that  impressions  she  creates 
In  her  own  students  are  just  as  important  as  those  she  creates 
Im  strangers.   A  pleasant  smile,  a  soft  voice — free  from  tension 
1— which  hints  at  easy  laughter,  a  sense  of  humor,  patience,  good 
faste  in  dress  and  speech — all  these  attributes  are  as  much  assets 
jn  good  public  relations  as  are  desirable  personal  and  professional 
roals. 

[  In  a  recent  study,  high  school  students  stated  that  they  liked 
A  teacher  who  had  "patience",  and  ranked  this  characteristic 
/highesf'in  the  list  of  qualities  desirable  for  a  home  economics 
ieacher.   Contented  students  and  satisfied  graduates  are  the  best 
publicity  agents  for  the  homemaking  program, 
f]  A  teacher  who  continues  to  grow  in  professional  understand- 
ing and  in  her  philosophy  of  education  and  living  will  eagerly 
Jx)k  forward  each  year  to  planning  her  own  goals  for  personal 
md  professional  improvement  and  growth. 
I  Pride  in  one's  profession — and  loyalty  to  the  profession — are 
jre-requisites  to  a  teacher's  effectiveness.    The  prestige  of  the 
Srofession,  of  the  homemaking  program,  starts  with  the  individ- 
ual teacher.   The  job  is  judged  by  what  the  teacher  is  and  what 
ipe  does  to  all  persons  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact;  the 
i  jpacher  is  home  economics,  the  teacher  is  the  homemaking  pro- 
gram.   The  alert  teacher  recognizes  and  is  able  to  convey  to 
i  piers  the  worthwhile  contributions  of  the  homemaking  educa- 
t  tonal  program  to  personal  and  family  living  to  the  extent  that 
i  he  grows  and  develops  (1)  as  an  individual  person  and  (2)  as 
I  teacher.   How  important  it  is,  then,  that  the  teacher  charts  a 
t  burse  professionally  that  will  help  her  to  translate  her  beliefs 
j  ato  an  action  program. 

poking  Ahead  Professionally,  sl  growing  teacher 
;    ...  Is  interested  in  improving  the  quality  of  teaching, 
f  . . .  Seeks  new  ideas  and  promising  practices  through  reading 
professional  articles. 
. . .  Reads  regularly  and  critically  professional  books  and  pe- 
riodicals. 

1    ...  Supports  professional  organizations. 

. . .  Keeps  in  touch  with  new  trends  and  developments  in  the 
field  of  general  education  which  have  implications  for  home 
economics. 

| . . .  Searches  for  research  data  pertinent  to  problems  of  con- 
cern to  adolescents  and  families. 
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. .  Recognizes  the  importance  of  continued  in-service  training. 
. .  Practices  good  professional  ethics. 

. .  Recognizes  supervision  as  an  in-service  training  opportun- 
ity to  work  with  others  to  improve  the  instructional  pro< 
gram. 

. .  Is  interested  in  improving  the  quality  of  teaching. 


Professionally  Speaking — Look  at  Learning 

The  teacher  is  the  key  in  creating  the  kind  of  learning  environn 
ment  in  which  pupils  can  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  of  thei]! 
abilities  and  interests. 

Post-meeting  evaluation  of  a  recent  three-day  conference  ree 
vealed  that  the  talk  on  "Principles  of  Learning"  was  listed  aa 
most  helpful  more  often  than  any  other  one  talk.  This  was  oo 
special  interest  to  educators  who  continuously  stress  the  impor 
tance  of  understanding  how  people  learn,  tl  also  reveals  tha 
teachers  need  to  "refresh"  their  minds  relative  to  learning  ami 
to  put  in  clear  practical  language  ideas  for  action. 


Learning  starts  with 
intense  interest  of  the 
learner 


Self-respect  is  a 
necessity  in  learning 


Be  A  Teacher  Who — 

recognizes  that  pupils  learn  what  the' 

are  eager  to  learn. 

recognizes  "natural  curiosity." 

recognizes  pupil-zeal  in  following  up  ir  • 

terests. 

recognizes  that  pupils  have  innate  abi  • 
ity  to  discover  new  interests  as  learnin ; 
unfolds. 

Be  A  Teacher  Who — 

encourages  the  pupil  to  believe  that  1:  i 
has  the  capacity  to  learn  and  to  achiev  , 
and  that  it  can  be  recognized  by  other  j 
seeks  new  ways  for  recognizing  ind  - 
vidual  differences. 

gives  encouragement  at  stages  whei 
difficulties  present  themselves,  clearir 
up  confusions  and  misunderstandings 
helps  the  pupil  to  identify  and  reduce  h  \ 
own  tensions  by  enlarging  his  unde  • 
standing  of  himself  and  his  enviro 
ment. 

is  non- judgmental,  unshockable  and  i 
days  interested  in  the  pupil's  viewpoir 
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helps  the  pupil  to  get  the  "perspective 
of  humor"  (Lindeman)  on  his  own  sit- 
uation. 

is  sensitive  to  signs  of  serious  person- 
ality disturbances. 


^earning  is  a  continual    Be  A  Teacher  Who — 

Drocess  of  interaction  . ,  ,     ...     -  M 

provides  opportunities  for  small  group 

participation. 

encourages  maximum  interaction  within 
the  group. 

establishes  and  maintains  channels  of 
communication  between  teacher  and  the 
group,  and  between  members  of  the 
group. 

^earning  is  unique  to     Be  A  Teacher  Who — 
She  individual  pays  carefuj  attention  to  what  is  hap- 

pening to  individual  pupils. 

notes  progress  or  lack  of  progress  as 
the  pupil  deals  with  his  problem. 

attempts  to  evaluate  whether  the  "right" 
kind  of  things  are  happening  to  the  in- 
dividual involved. 

learns  how  to  listen,  as  pupils  reveai 
themselves,  without  trying  to  do  their 
thinking  for  them. 

provides  opportunities  for  the  pupil  to 
experience  person  to  person  working 
relationships. 

ofessionally  Speaking — Look  at  Planning 

The  teacher  has  a  creative  role  to  play  in  planning.  Every 
acher  wishes  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  year's  work  so 
jat  her  pupils  will  gain  the  most  from  their  experiences.  Pre- 
planning is  necessary ;  the  creative  teacher  recognizes  that  time 
liken  to  talk  plans  over  with  the  students  is  valuable.  "Work 
nth  your  pupils  this  year"  might  well  be  a  renewed  challenge, 
fet  them  express  themselves,  give  their  ideas,  because  the  fresh, 
iteresting  ideas  they  add  will  give  zest  and  vitality  to  the 
ogram. 

B'  |  Just  as  a  map  is  an  aid  in  traveling,  a  program  of  work  is  a 
Aide  for  the  teacher  to  follow  toward  the  goals  set. 
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Planning  .  .  .  First  Step  for  a  Successful  Year 

'Make  no  small  plans  .  .  .  they  do  not  stir  the  imagination." 
How  do  you  plan  to  .  .  . 

Improve  the  adult  program 

Strengthen  the  home  experience  program 

Improve  the  instructional  program 

Strengthen  the  Chapters  of  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
or  New  Homemakers  of  America 

Provide  enriching  experiences  for  more  boys  and  girls 
Build  sound  relations  with  the  public 
Grow  personally  and  professionally 
Keep  good  records  of  progress 

Make  the  homemaking  department  a  better  place  to  work 
Improve  learning  aids  and  materials 
Improve  department  facilities 

.  .  .  The  direction  the  teacher  is  traveling  determines  the  desti 
nation  she  reaches!!! 

A  September  resolution  for  a  homemaking  teacher  may  well  b 
— "I  will  encourage  and  provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to  hel] 
in  planning  our  curriculum.  I  will  do  my  best  to  fit  their  'wants 
and  'concerns'  to  their  needs.,,  Finding  out  what  pupils  feel  i 
important  for  them  to  know  is  good  business. 

Good  classroom  planning  follows  this  pattern : 
Definition  of  purpose  and  content. 
Decisions  about  how  to  accomplish  purpose. 
Collection  of  learning  aids  and  materials. 
The  work  itself. 
Presentation  of  results. 
Evaluation  and  new  planning. 

The  time  factor  is  the  least  understood  in  planning  and  mar  J 
agement.   Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  often  impatient  with  th 
time  it  takes  to  make  a  good  plan  together.    Often  they  dorif 
realize  that  "sweating  out"  the  hard  questions  of : 

What  is  most  worth  doing? 
How  will  we  do  it? 
With  what  we  can  do  it. 
How  to  work  together  ? 

What  the  form  of  presentation  of  results  should  be. 

How  to  estimate  success  and  failure  by  valid  means  is  tht 

answer  to  purposeful  teaching  and  motivation. 
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Since  the  purpose  of  what  they  are  doing  is  clear  to  the  pupils, 
motivation  is  strong  and  thus  they  are  eager  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  reach  their  goals.  Teacher-pupil 
planning  also  opens  the  doors  for  common  interests,  differing 
abilities,  talents,  and  special  skills,  when  a  class  presents  a  lively 
series  of  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done  first,  second  and 
third.  In  a  short  time  decisions  may  be  reached  as  to  the  first 
priority ;  or  then  again,  a  decision  may  be  made  to  allow  for  more 
!  freedom  in  pursuing  interests. 

.  .  .  Teacher  and  pupils  are  co-workers  in  planning  in  a  dem- 
\  ocratic  society. 

Professionally  Speaking — Look  at  Evaluation 

Evaluation  and  its  purposes  have  been  clarified  again  and 
again  by  educators.   To  be  effective,  evaluation  must  be  carried 
on  simultaneously  with  teaching.    Some  of  the  questions  to  be 
i  frequently  asked  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  are : 

How  well  are  pupils  doing? 

How  well  am  I  doing? 

What  have  we  learned  today? 

Explain  what  is  meant  by — "How  am  I  doing?" 

|     Evaluation  starts  with  planning  and  is  concerned  with  prog- 
I  ress  toward  goals — "What  is  it  that  I  am  trying  to  do?"  "What 
evidence  is  there  that  goals  are  being  accomplished?",  or  "How 
well  have  we  accomplished  what  we  set  out  to  accomplish?" 

Instinctively,  in  any  undertaking  or  experience,  people  just 
naturally  make  evaluative  comments  as  to  the  success  or  satis- 
|  faction  received.  "How  did  you  like  it?" — comes  as  natural  as 
breathing  itself.  In  school,  then,  there  is  a  need  for  more  oppor- 
tunities for  pupils  to  make  critical  or  evaluative  comments — and 
for  guidance  in  order  that  self-appraisal  or  estimation  of  their 
own  progress  is  made. 

Observing  pupils  in  various  situations  and  at  various  times 
:  gives  insight  into  a  pupil's  thinking  and  beliefs.  Changes  are 
|  constantly  taking  place  in  human  development.  Therefore,  abso- 
lute judgments  should  never  be  made;  all  decisions  and  judg- 
ments in  behavior  should  be  tentative.  What  do  we  see  the  first 
time  we  see  a  pupil?  How  do  pupils  react  under  stress?  How 
do  other  people  react?  What  do  neighbors  and  other  people  in 
the  community  say  about  high  school  pupils? 

How  can  the  teacher  know  when  she  is  doing  a  good  job  of 
teaching?  She  asks  herself:  What  do  I  believe  about  teaching? 
Am  I  demonstrating  those  beliefs?  Do  I  enjoy  teaching?  What 
kind  of  person  am  I  in  the  classroom?  How  many  homes  am  I 
reaching?  Are  homes  better  as  a  result  of  my  teaching?  These 
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questions  are  strategic  in  guiding  the  teacher  to  evaluate  her 
work  with  pupils  and  the  effectiveness  of  her  teaching. 

"The  methods  of  evaluation  should  be  geared  to  the  situa- 
tion, the  pupils,  the  teacher,  and  the  goals  held  in  common. 
A  teacher  will  discover  that  the  same  type  of  evaluation 
may  not  be  as  effective  with  some  pupils  as  with  others. 
Evaluation  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  encompass  the 
many  variables  which  occur  from  group  to  group,  and  with- 
in the  same  group."* 

Finally,  review  the  principles  of  evaluation : 

Evaluation  begins  with  the  selection  of  a  specific  goal  that  is;; 
definitely  related  to  the  needs  of  an  individual. 

Evaluation  is  concerned  with  the  growth  of  an  individual  inr 
the  direction  of  the  goal  or  goals. 

Evaluation  is  a  cooperative  process. 

Evaluation  is  a  continuous  process  which  develops  in  accord- 1 
ance  with  a  systematic  plan. 

Evaluation  is  based  upon  recorded  evidence,  objective  in  na-t 
ture,  that  is  agreed  upon  as  being  consistent  with  the  kinds  oi 
behavior  desired. 

For  greater  effectiveness,  pupils  should  have  a  part  in  develop 
ing  the  means  of  evaluation  in  a  unit  or  course,  or  even  foi 
periodic-time-block,  customarily  used  in  reporting  grades  t( 
parents. 

The  teacher  has  the  responsibility  for  guiding  pupils  to  be  a; 
self-directive  as  possible;  she  can  develop  simple  criteria  or  i 
check-list  for  pupils  to  check  themselves.  Pupil  evaluation  in 
importanta.  As  pupils  mature,  they  can  help  set  up  their  owi 
criteria. 

Evaluation  is  most  useful  in  revealing  opportunity  for  im 
provement  and  in  stimulating  growth — professional  growth  an< 
program  growth. 

Professionally  Speaking — Look  at  Our  Methods  of  Teaching 

It  is  believed  that  every  teacher  wants  to  be  a  better  teache 
and  is  constantly  seeking  ways  to  facilitate  learning.  A  gifte< 
teacher  is  usually  a  keen  student  of  method.  Whether  the  termi 
nology  "techniques"  or  "methods"  is  used,  the  teacher  is  awar 
of  the  importance  of  classroom  procedures  in  the  process  o 
learning. 

Techniques  are  as  varied  as  the  results  desired.  Effectiv 
techniques  are  those  which — 


♦How  to  Evaluate  Students,  Henrietta  Fleck,  McKnight  and  McKnight  Publishing  Compan 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  75£. 
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•  develop  initiative  and  self -direction  of  pupils  in  learning. 

•  create  stimulating  situations  in  which  individuals  and 
groups  may  think  for  themselves  and  think  together  pur- 
posefully. 

•  develop  needed  skills  and  the  ability  to  work  well  with  others. 

•  give  a  background  of  pertinent  information. 

•  encourage  creative  thinking  in  a  climate  guided  by  the  teach- 
er, but  free  from  teacher  domination. 

Effective  planning  for  improving  techniques  is  important.  It 
3  also  essential  if  teaching  is  to  keep  pace  in  this  changing  society 
nth  the  many  changes  in  family  living  and  to  make  adjustments 
n  techniques  as  more  is  learned  about  needs  and  the  learning 
•rocess  itself.  Techniques  of  teaching  are  bigger  than,  but  in- 
lude,  classroom  procedures.  Effective  teaching  never  permits 
outine  and  detail  to  obscure  its  directive  purpose.  Running-in- 
ircles  is  time  consuming  and  frustrating.  A  few  things  may  be 
ccomplished,  but  often  accomplishments  are  disorganized  and 
atchy  evaluation  is  difficult,  and  the  teacher  loses  the  stimula- 
ion  of  growing  professionally.  Selection  of  techniques  is  made 
ccording  to  purposes,  goals,  abilities  and  interests  of  the  group, 
nd  according  to  the  teacher's  ability  to  use  them.  Therefore, 
ilanning  for  improving  teaching  techniques  and  for  improving 
know-how"  and  skill  in  using  techniques  which  are  fruitful — 
whether  new  or  just  new  to  the  teacher — are  very  important.  If 
ilans  are  not  clear  enough  to  put  in  writing,  then  they  are  not 
lear  enough.  Plans  should  be  stated  clearly  to  be  a  guide  for 
,ction. 

An  occasion  like  this — a  summer  planning  conference — pro- 
okes  reflection  and  causes  a  raise  in  sights  and  a  look  at  tech- 
iques  objectively  to  determine  what  techniques  are: 

•  good  last  year 

•  good  for  the  new  year 

•  good  any  year 

In  this  age  of  priorities,  non-essentials  should  be  labelled  and 
reated  as  non-essentials.  The  guide  for  re-evaluating  techniques 
tiould  be : 

'hroiu  away!!! 

Eliminate  those  techniques  which  are  outworn  or  have  no 
alue  because : 

j  •  pupils  are  not  learning 

•  they  are  characterized  by  a  teacher  dominated  class  period 

•  they  make  learning  difficult  for  pupils,  but  are  used  thought- 
lessly because  "it  has  traditionally  been  done  this  way" 
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Mark  down  in  value!!! 

Use  less  frequently  or  discard  entirely  those  techniques  whicl 
are: 

•  insignificant  or  obscure  as  to  what  learning  is  involved 

•  overemphasizing  facts  unrelated  to  learner  and  the  learning 
situation 

•  allowing  for  busy  work  without  pupils  clearly  understand! 
ing  the  purpose 

Mark  up  in  value!!! 

Make  an  effort  to  understand  and  improve  those  techniques 
which : 

•  involve  the  pupils  themselves 

•  encourage  pupils  to  ask  questions  and  make  it  easy  for  therr 
to  arrive  at  answers 

•  help  pupils  to  see  all  the  possible  choices  in  any  issue  anil 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  choose 

•  allow  the  group  to  solve  problems  with  the  wide  participa 
tion  of  all,  with  the  dictation  of  no  one  person 

Group  thinking  has  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  individiM 
effort,  that  is,  superior  in  light  of  qualitative  results  obtained 
Group  ventures  have  been  successful  due  to  the  fact  that  whe>i| 
a  member  of  the  group  has  an  idea,  he  naturally  thinks  of  awl 
other  idea,  and  his  idea  stimulates  the  thinking  of  other  groin 
members.  Professionally,  it  is  a  challenge  to  learn  more  aboil 
group  techniques  and  improve  such  techniques  as  discussioi , 
brainstorming,  group  laboratory  planning,  and  others. 

A  wide  variety  of  methods  and  devices  are  needed,  oftentim(  i 
within  an  instructional  hour,  to  adjust  to  individual  difference  i| 
Most  people  like  a  change  in  experiences  and  procedures;  trd 
short  interest  span  of  pre-adolescents  is  well  known  to  teacher 
of  the  junior  high  school  level,  but  it  is  also  true  that  audience  si 
and  groups  in  a  classroom  have  a  relatively  short  interest  spa'JI 
A  change  of  pace,  of  materials,  of  methods,  of  physical  ar  JJ 
mental  environment — is  a  welcome  plan  in  working  on  a  proble? '  i 
even  if  the  class  is  intensely  interested  in  it. 

A  list  of  devices  or  procedures  for  gaining  ideas  from  a  groi  [j 
include : 


Three-minute  drill  on  impor- 
tant skills 

Recordings  and  analyses 

Written  "spot"  test 

Skit  or  playlet  written  by  stu- 
dents 


Oral  report  to  use  as  basis  f<  ij 

class  discussion 
Use  of  puppets  or  masks 
Committee  or  group  reports 
Oral  quiz 
Debate 
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Practice  performance 
Role-playing 
Buzz  groups 
"Capsule"  reports 
Comments  with  illustrations 
Observation  and  report 


Report  on  test  papers 

Resource  speaker 

Oral  reading 

Radio  or  TV  programs 

Pantomime 

Excerpts  from  stories  or  plays 


Review  the  principles  of  learning  and  develop  a  plan  for  im- 
proving techniques  for  the  homemaking  program.  The  keen 
teacher  will  include  goals  in  her  own  teaching  program,  a  list 
of  techniques  which  could  be  suggested  for  further  exploration 
of  her  professional  in-service  training  group,  and  techniques  to 
suggest  to  planning  committee  members  of  State-wide  meetings 
or  conferences. 

RELATION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  TO  THE 
TOTAL  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  program,  home 
economics  has  an  invaluable  contribution  to  make  to  related  areas 
in  education.  For  the  most  effective  program,  it  is  essential  for 
the  homemaking  teacher  to  plan  cooperatively  with  teachers  in 
other  departments  for  joint  activities,  joint  or  exchange  classes. 

Some  aspects  of  family  living  which  are  appropriate  for  joint 
activities,  joint  or  exchange  classes,  are : 

•  Economic  security  for  the  family 

•  Food  and  nutrition 

©  Selection  and  care  of  clothing 

•  Management  of  family  resources 

•  Housing,  its  furnishings  and  equipment 

•  Family  health  and  sanitation 

•  Family  recreation 

•  Farm  and  home  safety 

•  Home  improvement 

•  Personal  and  family  relations 

•  Community  improvement 

•  Consumer  education 

•  Regulations  affecting  workers 

Instructional  areas  with  which  home  economics  teachers  most 
frequently  cooperate  are  the  following:  agricultural  education, 
distributive  education,  trade  and  industrial  education,  health  edu- 
cation, science,  and  elementary  education.  Suggestions  for  co- 
operation are  outlined  below : 
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Cooperation  With  Agriculture  Suggested  Time :  1-2  Weeks 

Farm  living  is  an  endeavor  of  the  entire  family;  therefore, 
cooperation  among  family  members  is  basic  to  the  success  of 
this  way  of  life.  Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  home- 
making  have  some  responsibility  for  planning  cooperatively  for 
instruction  in  certain  aspects  of  their  programs  on  both  the 
youth  and  adult  levels. 

Offerings  in  exchange  programs  may  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing topics : 


For  Girls 
Gardening 

The  family  food  supply 

Soil  preparation 

Use  of  insecticides 
Poultry  Management 

Culling 

Feeding 

Housing  and  sanitation 

Breeds 
Simple  Household  Repairs 

Electrical  appliances 

Simple  plumbing  repairs 

Use  of  household  tools 
Finishing  and/or  Refmish- 
ing  Woodwork 

Use  of  wood  working  tools 

Proper  techniques 

Types  of  finishes 

Painting,  including  care  of 
equipment 
Landscaping 

Evergreens — types  and  se- 
lection 

Soil  preparation  and  plant- 
ing 
Care 

Insects  and  diseases 
Boy-Girl  Relationships 
Farm  and  Household  Finan- 
ces and  Records 

Budgeting 

Savings 

Investments 

Joint  management 

Records 


For  Boys 
Housing 

Care  of  home  equipment 
Space  for  family  living 
Home  improvement 
Storage 

Family  Finances 
Budgets 

Savings  and  investments 
Management  of  income 
Records 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

Simple  nutrition 

Simply  cookery 

Etiquette  and  manners 

Planning  an  adequate  food 
supply 

Clothing  and  Personal  Ap- 
pearance 

Care  of  clothes 

Clothes  for  the  occasion 

Grooming 

Getting  your  money's 
worth 
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Cooperation  With  Distributive 

Education  Suggested  Time — 1-2  Weeks 

A  jointly  planned  program  for  homemaking  and  distributive 
education  should  have  as  its  major  purpose  the  broadening  of 
concepts  concerning  consumer-retailer  problems.  Since  much 
information  is  basic  to  both  homemaking  and  distributive  edu- 
cation, coordinated  activities — joint  classes,  exhibits  and  joint 
projects — may  be  more  effective  than  exchange  classes. 

Problems  of  interest  to  boys  and  girls  in  these  groups  might 
be  related  to  content  in  the  area  of : 

Personal  Grooming  and  Appearance 

Simple  care  of  clothes 
Personal  hygiene 
Grooming 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Selection  and  care 
Simple  repair 

Clothes  appropriate  for  the  occasion 
Shoe  selection  and  care 
Clothing  budget 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

Simple  nutrition 

Meal  selection 

Foods  for  special  occasions 

Eating  out 

Family  Economics 

Savings  and  investments 
Family  budgets 

I Installment  buying 
Money  management 
Personality  Development 

Getting  along  with  others 
Growing  into  adulthood 

Family  Relations 

Being  a  good  family  member 
Getting  along  with  others 
Family  good  times 

Employer-Employee  Relations 
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Vocations  in  the  Business  World 
Job  analyses 
The  work-a-day  world 
Business  ethics 
Work  laws 

Consumer  Problems 
Cooperation  With  Trade  and 

Industrial  Education  Suggested  Time — 1-2  Weeks 

The  dual  occupation  of  homemaking  and  wage  earning  pre- 
sents many  problems  in  both  personal  and  family  living,  not  only 
to  girls  and  women  but  also  to  the  men  in  the  family.  The  num- 
ber of  girls  and  women  working  outside  the  home  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  It  is  estimated  that  the  majority  of  women 
employed  outside  the  home  will  work  for  a  period  of  twenty  or 
more  years. 

With  less  time  available  to  the  adult  homemaker  to  devote  to 
the  occupation  of  homemaking,  more  joint  planning  and  coopera- 
tive decision-making  and  sharing  are  imperative  to  family  well- 
being  and  happiness.  Short  exchange  units  can  be  planned  to 
help  the  older  boy  and  girl  develop  attitudes,  interests  and  abili- 
ties in  relation  to  their  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  family 
living. 

I 

Instruction  might  be  offered  in  one  or  a  series  of  the  follow- 
ing topics : 

For  Boys 

Family  Finances 
Budgeting 
Expenditures 
Savings  and  investments 
Management  of  family  in 

come 
Record  keeping 

Boy-Girl  Relationships 

Simple  Cookery  and  Nutri- 
tion 

Adequate  daily  food  re 

quirements 
Simple  food  preparation 

to  meet  emergencies 
Table  manners 


For  Girls 

Household  Mechanics 

Repair  small  electrical  ap- 
pliances 
Simple  plumbing  repairs 
Use  of  simple  household 
tools 

Housing 

Painting  walls,  woodworl 

or  furniture 
Care  of  painting  equip- 
ment 
Furiture  selection 
Refmishing  furniture 
Renovation  of  a  piece  of 
furniture 
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Planning  an  adequate 

food  supply 
Food  costs 

Clothing  and  Personal 

Appearance 

Simple  care  of  clothes 
Selection  of  clothing 
Proper  dress  for  occasions 
Grooming 
Clothing  budget 

Manners  and  Etiquette 
Behavior  at  home  and  in 

public  places 
Eating  out 
Shopping  ethics 

Family  Relations 

Getting  along  with  friends 
and  family 

Housing 

Costs  and  upkeep — install- 
ment buying 

Operational  costs 

Home  ownership  versus 
renting 

Furnishings  for  the  home 

Home  improvements 

Care  of  home  equipment 

Cooperation  With  Health  Education 

Good  health  is  recognized  as  an  essential  for  everybody.  Health 
education  is  integrated  with  all  areas  of  the  homemaking  pro- 
gram. However,  when  the  course  in  health  parallels  the  home- 
making  class,  both  homemaking  and  health  education  teachers 
can  profit  from  coordinated  planning  in  order  to  prevent  unnec- 
essary repetition. 

The  home  economics  teacher  helps  pupils  make  practical  appli- 
cations of  health  principles  to  personal  and  family  living  through 
the  experiences  she  provides  in  the  home  economics  laboratory. 

Cooperation  With  Science  Instruction 

Much  of  the  instruction  given  through  homemaking  education 
is  based  upon  the  application  of  science  principles  to  everyday 


Home  ownership  versus 
renting 

Occupations  for  Women  in 
Industry 

Laws  and  Regulations  Af- 
fecting Women  Workers 
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living.  In  this  area  also,  both  homemaking  teachers  and  teachers 
of  science  may  improve  teaching-learning  experiences  and  pre- 
vent unnecessary  repetition  by  planning  jointly  on  units  of  in- 
struction, demonstration,  and  projects. 

In  the  home  economics  laboratory  there  is  opportunity  for 
pupils  to  put  into  practical  use  some  of  the  principles  they  have 
learned  in  science  classes;  while  with  certain  problems  encoun- 
tered in  homemaking  classes  the  setting  and  equipment  of  the 
science  laboratory  provide  opportunity  for  demonstrations  which 
help  to  give  increased  understanding  of  the  scientific  principle 
involved.  Therefore,  certain  everyday  problems  may  be  selected 
and  planned  cooperatively  for  exchange  work. 

Cooperation  With  Elementary  Education 

Elementary  and  homemaking  teachers  often  find  it  mutually 
profitable  to  plan  and  carry  out  some  cooperative  activities. 
While  the  homemaking  teacher  cannot  teach  a  series  of  lessons 
on  homemaking  in  elementary  grades,  she  can  work  with  ele- 
mentary teachers  as  a  consultant  or  resource  person  in  planning 
for  some  experiences  related  to  homemaking. 

She  may  also  arrange  for  homemaking  pupils  to  work  with 
children  in  the  lower  grades,  serving  as  group  leaders  and  help- 
ing children  with  simple  learning  experiences  in 

nutrition 
table  manners 
relationships 

care  of  personal  possessions 

The  outstanding  value  in  this  activity  is  the  increased  under- 
standing of  young  children  gained  by  the  high  school  pupils. 
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SUGGESTED  UNITS  FOR  THREE-YEAR  PROGRAM 


Area 

First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Child  Develop- 
ment 

Sharing  with  the 
Care  of  Young 
Children 

3-4  Weeks 

Understanding 
Growth 

3-4  Weeks 

Infant 
Development 

3-4  Weeks 

Clothing 

Personal  Appear- 
ance and  Simple 
Construction 

9-11  Weeks 

Making  an  At- 
tractive Wardrobe 

8-10  Weeks 

Advanced  Prob- 
lems in  Family 
Clothing 

8-10  Weeks 

Family 
Economics 

Integrated  With 
All  Units 

Integrated  With 
All  Units 

Managing  Fam- 
ily Resources 

3-4  Weeks 

Family  Relations 

Being  a  Good 
Family  Member 

3-4  Weeks 

Getting  Along 
With  Others 

3-4  Weeks 

Preparing  for 
Marriage  and 
Homemaking 

6-7  Weeks 

Foods 

Easy  Meals 
8-10  Weeks 

Meals  for  the 
Family 

8-10  Weeks 

Foods  for  Many 
Occasions 

8-10  Weeks 

Health 

Integrated  With 
All  Units 

Safety  in  the 
Home 

2-3  Weeks 

Family  Health 
and  Home  Care 
of  the  Sick 

4-5  Weeks 

Housing 

Enjoying  One's 
Surroundings 

3-5  Weeks 

Improving  the 
Home 

4-6  Weeks 

Housing  for 
Modern  Living 

3-5  Weeks 

Homemaking 
for  Boys 

1  to  2  Semesters 

Preparation  for 
Marriage  and 
Homemaking 

1-2  Semesters — For  Older  Boys  and  Girls  in  Mixed  Classes 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


Philosophy 

We  believe  that : 

•  Studying  child  development  helps  high  school  students  to 
understand  themselves  and  their  present  families,  and  to 
be  better  prepared  for  future  marriage  and  parenthood. 

•  Students  gain  an  increased  understanding  of  the  basic  and 
emotional  needs  of  children  through  sharing  in  their  care 
and  guidance. 

•  Through  observation  of  children's  behavior  students  may 
get  some  insight  into  their  own  behavior  and  its  effect  on 
others. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  I 

This  unit  has  been  planned  to  highlight  activities  which  may 
result  in  successful,  friendly  experiences  with  children.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  genuine  interest  and  increased  enjoyment  of  chil- 
dren may  result,  as  well  as  increased  ability  to  accept  them  as 
individual  personalities.  Major  emphasis  in  the  first  year  is  a 
recognition  of  the  value  of  play  in  the  development  of  children. 

One  of  the  worthwhile  experiences  that  first  year  students  are 
having  is  in  caring  for  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  car- 
ing for  children  in  other  people's  homes.  Opportunities  for  guid- 
ing play  activities,  for  observing  how  children  react  to  situations, 
as  well  as  for  keeping  a  child  safe,  contented,  and  happy  should 
be  provided  during  this  year  of  child  development. 

Much  of  the  observation  and  first-hand  experiences  with  chil- 
dren should  be  with  the  pre-school  age,  since  these  contacts  are 
more  profitable  for  developing  some  understanding  of  child 
behavior. 

Suggested  Titles:  Enjoying  and  Helping  With  Children 
Sharing  with  the  Care  of  Children 
Learning  About  Children 

Understanding  Younger  Brothers  and  Sisters 
Suggested  Time :  3-4  Weeks 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  A  genuine  interest  in  small  children. 

•  Some  recognition  of  the  value  of  play  in  a  child's  total  de- 
velopment— physical,  social,  emotional,  and  mental. 
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•  Respect  and  appreciation  of  the  child  as  an  individual. 

•  Some  understanding  of  how  a  child  grows  and  develops. 

•  The  habit  of  using  precautions  in  caring  for  the  young  child. 

Objective :  To  develop  a  genuine  interest  in  small  children. 
Problem:  Why  are  children  interesting? 
Activities : 

Relate  interesting  experiences  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
and  other  children ;  also,  happy  experiences  of  childhood. 

Collect  and  display  clever  cartoons  on  children.  Relate  funny 
sayings  of  children. 

Develop  a  simple  observation  sheet  and  use  as  a  guide  in  ob- 
serving pre-school  children. 

Show  films  or  filmstrips  and  discuss  the  activities  of  the  chil- 
dren observed. 

Read  stories  about  young  children  of  similar  age  to  children 
with  whom  the  pupils  are  associated,  such  as  Our  Little  Miss 

Boo  for  first  grade  or  kindergarten  and  Mama's  Pocketbook  for 
elementary  grade  level. 

Begin  a  file  of  pictures  of  pre-school  children,  illustrating  reac- 
tions, various  activities,  and  characteristics  of  this  age. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  recognition  of  the  value  of  play  in  a 
child's  total  development — physical,  social,  emotion- 
al, and  mental. 

Problem:  Of  what  value  is  play  for  a  child? 

Activities: 

Compile  a  list  of  various  play  activities  in  which  children  par- 
ticipate. 

Conduct  buzz  sessions  in  small  groups  to  find  out  what  chil- 
dren learn  through  play. 

Read  references  on  play  and  how  children  develop  through  a 
variety  of  play  activities. 

Observe  the  pre-school  child  at  play  and  determine  how  his 
play  is  contributing  to  his  development.  Report  observations 
and  readings. 

Look  through  the  file  of  pictures  of  pre-school  children  collected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  unit  and  discuss  type  of  play  activities 
shown. 

Organize  committees  for  planning  and  developing  bulletin 
boards  or  exhibits  on  the  value  of  play. 
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Problem :  How  can  the  child  be  guided  in  play  activities  suitable 
to  his  age? 

Activities : 

Observe  children  at  play  to  find  out  the  kind  of  games  and 
activities  they  enjoy.  Note  whether  or  not  age  seems  to  in- 
fluence their  enjoyment  of  a  game. 

Assist  with  some  play  activities  in  school,  home,  church  or 
community.  Make  notes  about  the  children's  ability  and  how 
they  play  together. 

Through  role-playing,  demonstrate  games  or  activities  suit- 
able for  young  children. 

Organize  committees  or  use  other  techniques  for  activities, 
such  as : 

•  Observing  and  demonstrating  reading  and  telling  stories 
to  children. 

•  Demonstrating  playing  of  indoor  and  outdoor  games — 
both  active  and  quiet.  Discuss  need  for  outdoor  play  and 
play  equipment. 

•  Demonstrating  teaching  a  child  or  directing  a  group  in 
singing,  musical  games  and  dancing. 

•  Selecting  and  playing  records  suitable  for  different  age 
children. 

•  Arranging  exhibit  of  magazines  and  books  suitable  for 
certain  age. 

Study  references  and  discuss  the  effects  of  stories,  television 
and  radio  programs,  movies,  comic  books,  and  music  on  small 
children.   From  this  discussion  list  those  suitable  for  children. 

Use  role-playing  to  show  good  and  bad  effects  of  radio  and  TV 
programs,  movies  and  books  on  children. 

Show  how  storage  space  could  aid  a  child  in  developing  desir- 
able habits  in  caring  for  toys  and  other  possessions.  Construct 
or  improvise  simple  storage  for  play  equipment. 

Problem:  What  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  choose  or 
improvise  play  materials  and  equipment  for  young 
children  ? 

Activities : 

Have  students  discuss  toys  they  particularly  liked  or  disliked 
as  a  child.   List  characteristics  of  these. 

Prepare  from  reading,  observation,  and  discussion,  a  guide  for 
judging  toys,  books,  pictures,  and /or  other  play  equipment. 
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Bring  toys,  books,  and  pictures  to  class  and  judge  by  standards 
set  up. 

Visit  a  toy  store  or  study  toy  catalogs  to  determine  toys  suit- 
able for  various  age  levels. 

Make  toy  posters  illustrating:  toys  for  different  ages;  safe 
toys ;  toys  for  quiet  and  active  play ;  others. 

Improvise  inexpensive  play  equipment  suitable  for  children 
and /or  make  a  collection  of  household  articles  which  may  be 
given  to  children  for  play  things,  remembering  safety  precau- 
tions.  Evaluate  by  guide  for  judging  toys. 

Construct  as  a  classroom  or  home  experience,  or  chapter  activ- 
ity: (1)  toys  which  are  suitable  and  safe  for  children  you 
know,  (2)  a  toy  for  a  specific  child  that  meets  a  need  in  his  de- 
velopment; (3)  a  toy  for  a  special  occasion. 

Objective :  To  develop  respect  and  appreciation  of  the  child  as  an 
individual. 

Problem:  What  makes  a  happy  child? 

Activities : 

Discuss  briefly  references  concerning  various  activities  in  a 
child's  day  that  he  usually  enjoys. 

Discuss  findings  of  readings  and  observations  made  of  children 
as  to  how  to  get  a  child  to  enjoy  such  activities  as  sleep,  dress- 
ing, eating. 

Take  a  child  on  a  trip  to  see  something  new.  Observe  his  reac- 
tions and  responses. 

Show  a  film  or  filmstrip  that  deals  with  the  needs  of  children. 

Review  or  reshow  it  to  observe  how  adults  give  children  a  feel- 
ing of  security ;  show  love  and  affection. 
Use  pictures  of  young  children  showing  happy  moods. 

Relate  childhood  experiences  vividly  remembered  and  analyze 
why  they  were  remembered.  Discuss  happy  incidents  and  why 
they  were  happy.  Discuss  unhappy  incidents,  fears  and  how 
they  might  have  been  avoided. 

Conduct  small  group  discussions  of  observations  made  of  chil- 
dren, using  the  following  as  a  discussion  guide:  What  hap- 
pened? Comments  of  group  on  the  child's  reaction. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  understanding  of  hoiv  a  child  grows 
and  develops. 

Problem :  What  else  should  be  known  before  assuming  responsi- 
bilities with  children? 
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Activities : 

Make  a  survey  of  experiences  and  definite  responsibilities  class 
members  have  for  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  for  chil- 
dren outside  their  home. 

Plan  activities  that  would  be  helpful  in  understanding  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  baby-sitter,  such  as : 

•  Invite  a  mother  who  employs  baby-sitters  to  talk  to  the 
class  concerning  her  experiences  with  baby-sitters,  includ- 
ing what  she  expects  of  a  sitter.  Follow  this  by  a  round- 
table  discussion  in  which  class  members  and  mother  sum- 
marize the  factors  involved.  Plan  further  discussions 
with  class  until  they  know  what  is  expected  of  a  baby- 
sitter. 

•  Develop  an  observation  sheet  to  fill  out  on  a  baby-sitting 
job  at  home,  at  Sunday  School,  or  at  nursery  school. 

•  Prepare  a  list  of  responsibilities  of  parents  to  the  baby- 
sitter. Share  with  the  class  instructions  left  by  parents 
or  make  a  plan  for  recording  oral  instructions. 

•  Draw  up  instruction  sheets  for  the  teen-ager  to  take  on 
her  first  sitting  job  called  "Tips  to  the  Sitter".  Discuss 
the  desirable  approach  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
child. 

•  Use  role-playing  techniques  to  show  suggestions  such  as 
meeting  and  leaving  a  child. 

•  Report  from  class  members  of  child-sitting  or  baby-sit- 
ting experiences.  List  problems  girls  have  met  in  taking 
care  of  children,  and  discuss  how  each  problem  might 
have  been  solved. 

•  Demonstrate  and  have  practice  exercises  of  skills  needed : 
For  baby-sitting,  including  activities  such  as  feeding  a 
baby,  changing  the  diaper,  singing  a  lullaby;  and  For 
child-sitting,  such  as  telling  a  story,  administering  first 
aid  for  minor  accidents,  reading  stories  aloud,  directing 
a  game  for  small  children,  giving  a  child  his  supper,  and 
putting  a  child  to  bed. 

•  Develop  a  checklist ;  check  themselves  as  baby-sitters. 

List  all  the  necessary  traits  of  a  good  baby-sitter,  such  as  pa- 
tience, emotional  stability,  love,  and  understanding.  Discuss 
qualities  that  a  teen-ager  could  develop  to  improve  her  ability 
to  work  with  children. 

Keep  a  log  of  experience  with  children — "What  happened." 
Make  comments  that  will  help  in  evaluating  these  experiences 
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and  in  understanding  child  growth.  Plan  ways  for  continuous 
improvement  in  the  "know-how"  of  a  sitter. 

At  the  end  of  the  activity  unit,  summarize  by  selecting  one  or 
more  of  the  following : 

•  See  a  filmstrip  on  baby-sitting. 

•  Plan,  prepare,  and  serve  a  meal  to  young  children,  or  plan 
and  give  a  party  for  children. 

•  Construct  a  simple  toy  or  make  kit  to  be  used  for  child- 
sitting  experiences.  Plan  a  list  of  no-cost  toys  that  can 
be  used  to  entertain  children. 

•  Give  a  play  or  playlet  on  baby-sitting  for  parents. 

•  Make  a  list  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  parents 
being  separated  from  children. 

•  Summarize  pertinent  points  under  "Mind  your  baby-sit- 
ter's manners." 

Objective:  To  develop  the  habit  of  using  precautions  in  caring 
for  the  young  child. 

Problem:  What  safety  precautions  are  necessary  in  the  care  of 
young  children  ? 

Activities : 

Bring  newspaper  clippings  to  class  telling  of  accidents  that 
have  happened  to  young  children.  Discuss  ways  they  could 
have  been  prevented. 

Discuss  ways  to  set  good  examples  for  safety  habits — 

Interior : 

Picking  up  toys  on  stairways. 

Keeping  sharp  objects,  medicines,  matches  and  poisons 
out  of  reach  of  young  children. 

Exterior : 

Removing  nails  from  boards. 
Taking  doors  off  old  ice  boxes. 
Keeping  wells  covered  and  pools  fenced. 
Establishing  "limits"  for  play. 

Public  Safety: 

Pausing  at  street  corners  and  looking  before  crossing 
roads. 

Providing  safe  play-area. 
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Give  a  skit  or  set  up  a  display  illustrating  hazards  to  children 
resulting  from  improper  safety  precautions. 

Have  students  make  a  checklist  and  check  to  see  if  their  homes 
and  surroundings  are  safe  for  children. 

Review  "Safety  First"  checklist  developed  for  those  who  sit 
with  babies  or  young  children. 

Show  and  discuss  films  or  filmstrips  related  to  child  safety. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  II 

The  second  year  homemaking  student  should  have  some  op- 
portunities to  further  understand  and  appreciate  young  children. 
The  importance  of  the  formation  of  good  physical,  mental,  and 
social  habits  is  emphasized.  The  experiences  of  this  unit  should 
be  a  challenge  to  students  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  child 
growth  and  the  role  of  the  family  in  helping  children  develop 
acceptable  behavior  as  they  grow  into  maturity.  Through  ob- 
servation and  study  of  children's  behavior,  students  may  find 
increased  self-understanding. 

Suggested  Titles :  Understanding  and  Guiding  Children 
Guiding  the  Child  in  His  Home 
The  Young  Child 

Suggested  Time :  3-4  Weeks 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  A  sympathetic  and  understanding  attitude  toward  children. 

•  A  further  understanding  of  needs  basic  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  children. 

•  An  understanding  in  helping  children  develop  acceptable  be- 
havior patterns. 

•  Some  ability  to  help  the  child  understand  himself,  and  to 
take  increasing  responsibility  for  his  own  behavior. 

Objective :  To  develop  a  sympathetic  and  unlet 'standing  attitude 
toward  children. 

Problem:  How  well  do  class  members  understand  children?  How 
has  their  previous  study  of  child  development  helped 
them  in  caring  for  children  ? 

Activities : 

Distribute  simple  observation  guide  to  students  to  use  in  ob- 
serving children  before  the  unit  begins. 
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Use  pre-test,  checklist  of  experiences  with  children  as  a 
means  of  summarizing  past  experiences  with  children. 

Have  student  write  a  paragraph  telling  what  she  wants  to 
learn  about  children,  or  relate  an  enjoyable  experience  she  has 
had  with  children  recently. 

Bring  to  class  cartoons,  comic  strips,  pictures  of  children.  Dis- 
cuss what  they  are  doing. 

Make  a  collection  of  funny  sayings  of  children. 

Invite  children  to  class  or  the  department  for  a  special  activity, 

or  observe  some  of  the  activities  of  first  graders. 

Objective :  To  develop  a  further  understanding  of  needs  basic  for 
growth  and  development  of  children. 

Problem:  What  are  the  characteristics  of  healthy,  happy  chil- 
dren? What  needs  are  basic  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children? 

Activities : 

Describe  a  child  who  is  happy  and  well-adjusted.  List  factors 
which  contributed  toward  this. 

Read  references  to  determine  what  is  normal  growth  and  de- 
velopment for  children.  Follow  with  a  discussion  to  indicate 
what  might  be  considered  average  at  a  certain  age,  recognizing 
that  all  children  differ. 

Working  individually  or  in  groups,  present  reports,  give  dem- 
onstrations, arrange  exhibits,  use  panel,  or  use  role-playing  on 
some  of  the  following : 

Clothing  for  active  children. 
A  place  of  his  own. 

Helping  a  child  develop  good  health  habits. 
Toys  which  help  children  grow. 
Good  habits  in  caring  for  possessions. 
Arrangements  conducive  for  sleep  and  daytime  rest. 
Learning  to  play  and  work  with  other  children. 

After  seeing  a  film  on  emotional  needs  of  the  child,  discuss 
ways  in  which  families  help  to  meet  the  need  for  love  and 
affection. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  parents'  finding  many  ways  of  ex- 
pressing affection  if  they  work  away  from  home  and  their  chil- 
dren are  cared  for  by  non-family  members. 

Plan  for  a  visit  to  a  nursery  or  play  school,  or  see  a  film,  to 
observe  pre-school  children.  Following  this  observation,  give 
possible  reasons  for  children's  actions. 
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Ask  a  health  nurse  to  discuss  motor  development  in  children 
and  other  phases  of  physical  growth  in  which  the  group  might 
indicate  an  interest. 

Select  a  home  experience  in  the  area  of  basic  needs,  planning 
ways  to  contribute  to  a  child's  needs. 

Discuss  further  the  development  of  children,  using  selected  case 
studies  or  research  data. 

Problem:  What  are  considered  good  food  habits  for  a  child? 
Activities : 

Read  available  material  on  eating  habits  of  children;  report 
findings  to  class. 

Observe  first  or  second  graders  at  lunch  period  in  the  lunch- 
room, noting  differences  in  the  way  children  accept  food  served 
them. 

Explore  reasons  why  children  do  not  eat  at  mealtime. 

Try  to  explain  variations  in  children's  responses  to  food. 
Present  a  skit  on  the  right  and  wrong  way  to  introduce  new 
foods  in  a  child's  diet. 

Report  from  current  periodicals  or  reference  books  on  the 
habit  formation  of  young  children. 

Summarize  ways  in  which  desirable  habits  are  formed,  and  the 
responsibility  of  family  members  in  helping  children  form 
such  habits. 

Make  a  plan  for  helping  a  child  improve  his  eating  habits. 
Plan  and  prepare  some  suitable  foods  for  children. 

Discuss  ways  of  adapting  family  meals  to  food  needs  and  pref- 
erences of  young  children. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  understanding  in  helping  children  de- 
velop acceptable  behavior  patterns. 

Problem:  How  do  family  attitudes  affect  a  child's  personality? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  rights  of  a  young  child  that  should  be  respected  by 
his  family  members  and  associates. 

Discuss  how  children  learn  from  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  other  family  members. 

Use  situation  from  references  and  students'  experiences  to 
show  how  family  members  may  or  may  not  help  a  child  in  de- 
veloping acceptable  behavior  standards. 
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Discuss  the  responsibilities  of  family  members  in  helping  chil- 
dren avoid  or  overcome  fears. 

Relate  instances  in  which  young  children  have  been  uninten- 
tionally taught  undesirable  habits. 

Discuss  ways  by  which  the  mother  and  father  may  arrange 
some  of  their  time  and  attention  for  each  child  for  his  con- 
tinued adjustment  and  development  in  the  family  group. 

Problem :  How  can  children  be  helped  in  the  formation  of  desir- 
able habits  and  attitudes  ? 

Activities : 

Discuss  why  it  is  important  to  allow  children  to  do  things  for 
themselves,  even  though  they  make  mistakes  or  it  takes  longer. 

Observe  young  children  to  find  evidence  that  a  child  develops 
confidence  and  self-reliance  as  he  is  allowed  to  do  things  for 
himself. 

At  home,  make  some  adjustment  that  will  aid  the  child  in  car- 
ing for  his  possessions  and  in  using  adult-size  facilities. 

Discuss  problems  of  sharing  a  room  and  how  desirable  adjust- 
ments can  be  made. 

In  small  groups,  discuss  ways  of  helping  a  child  learn  good 
behavior.  From  this  discussion  and  reference  reading,  class 
sets  up  the  steps  or  guides  to  gain  acceptable  behavior. 

Use  role-playing  to  show  how  one  can  gain  a  child's  coopera- 
tion in  activities. 

Interpret  children's  actions  in  terms  of  their  stage  of  develop- 
ment. In  group  work,  summarize  some  of  the  characteristics 
that  can  be  expected  of  children  of  certain  ages. 

Use  role-playing  to  show  how  family  members  would  teach  a  i 
five-year  old  about  money. 

Plan  home  responsibilities  that  a  young  child  might  be  expect- 
ed to  assume. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  ability  to  help  the  child  understand 
himself,  and  to  take  increasing  responsibility  for  his 
own  behavior. 

Problem :  How  can  children  be  guided  in  assuming  increased  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  development  and  behavior? 

Activities: 

Discuss  reasons  why  some  children  seem  to  be  independent, 
and  others  dependent. 
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List  some  ways  by  which  the  home  can  provide  encouragement 
for  the  young  child  to  accept  responsibilities  for  his  own  be- 
havior. 

Discuss  the  purpose  of  discipline  in  child  guidance. 

Have  student  describe  a  case  of  punishment  which  she  has 
observed  and  make  a  critical  comment  on  the  effectiveness  to 
the  child.  Give  opinion  of  the  behavior  of  the  adult  in  the 
situation. 

Suggest  ways  of  letting  a  child  know  what  to  expect  and  of 
gaining  his  cooperation. 

Read  references  on  answering  children's  questions,  and  the  sig- 
nificance in  a  child's  personality  development. 

Arrange  for  an  hour  of  observation  with  a  young  child.  Keep 
a  record  of  "commands"  or  directions  which  are  given  to  the 
child.   Give  written  or  oral  report  on  criticism. 

Have  students  recall  any  situation  during  child-sitting  expe- 
riences in  which  they  gave  guidance  so  that  the  need  for  disci- 
pline was  removed. 

From  references,  observations,  or  talks  with  parents,  relate 
some  methods  that  have  been  successful  in  preventing  or  solv- 
ing discipline  problems. 

Problem:  How  does  a  better  understanding  of  young  children's 
behavior  contribute  toward  an  understanding  of  self? 

Activities : 

Summarize  some  recent  experiences  with  children,  and  relate 
how  the  study  of  child  development  has  helped  in  giding  them. 

Plan  an  activity  with  a  child  that  would  prove  helpful  in  meet- 
ing some  of  his  needs. 

Discuss  ways  the  child  releases  feelings  and  expresses  resent- 
ment ;  compare  with  own  reactions,  with  reactions  of  an  adult. 

Tell  some  possible  ways  of  handling,  or  working  with,  a  child 
who  is  jealous. 

Relate  experiences  in  handling  children  who  are  show-offs, 
timid,  "smarty",  teasers,  those  who  say  "I  won't",  "You  can't 
make  me."   Analyze  causes  for  these  reactions. 
Draw  conclusions  on  the  relationship  of  maturity  to  behavior. 

Plan  a  self-improvement  activity  that  would  set  a  good  example 
for  children  and  guide  their  development. 

Have  students  give  an  interesting  experience  which  illustrates 
some  change  in  their  attitude  about  children  and  their  devel- 
opment.  Could  this  have  some  effect  upon  students'  behavior? 
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HOME  ECONOMCXS  III 

This  unit  is  for  the  more  mature  student  and  is  probably  the 
last  opportunity  in  high  school,  or  before  marriage  in  many  cases, 
for  family  life  education. 

Because  of  their  interest  in  homes  and  children  of  their  own, 
activities  of  this  unit  include :  how  an  individual's  past  and  pres- 
ent influence  his  future;  how  families  plan  for  children;  the 
care  of  mother  and  infant ;  the  shared  responsibilities  of  parent- 
hood ;  and  emotional,  social  and  financial  aspects  of  parenthood. 

Further  understanding  of  human  growth  and  development,  if 
needed,  might  be  gained  through  discussion  and  work  on  sex 
education  for  the  young  child. 

Special  attention  is  placed  on  the  significance  of  the  teen-ager's 
health  in  relation  to  planning  for  marriage  and  parenthood. 

Suggested  Titles :  Infant  Growth  and  Development 
Preparing  for  Parenthood 

Suggested  Time :  3-4  Weeks. 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  An  appreciation  of  the  enrichment  which  children  add  to 
family  life. 

•  Some  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of 
parenthood. 

•  An  awareness  of  the  relationship  of  good  health  in  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  parenthood. 

•  A  recognition  of  how  good  pre-natal  care  influences  the 
health  of  the  mother  and  infant. 

•  An  understanding  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  infant. 

•  An  understanding  of  the  influence  of  heredity  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child. 

•  An  awareness  of  existing  community  services  available  for 
maternal  and  child  welfare. 

Objectives :  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  enrichment  which  j 
children  add  to  family  life;  and  some  understanding 
of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  parenthood,  j 

Problem :  What  are  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  parent-  , 
hood? 

Activities : 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  be  "well-born".    What  does  this 
mean? 
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Invite  a  young  mother  or  father  to  talk  to  the  class  on  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  that  comes  from  being  a  parent. 
List  responsibilities  both  parents  have  to  their  child. 

Read  a  code  for  parents  and  discuss  the  responsibilities  of 
adults  for  children  developed  in  this  code.  Discuss  or  read  to 
find  out  more  about  those  not  understood. 

°roblem:  Why  do  people  want  children? 

Activities : 

List  reasons  why  people  want  children. 

Discuss  the  enrichment  children  add  to  family  life. 

Study  information  given  in  references  about  the  advantages  of 
having  children  in  the  home  and  facts  that  show  the  relation- 
ship between  desire  for  children  and  marital  happiness. 

Relate  maturity  and  immaturity  to  the  desire  for  children. 

Discuss  reasons  for  adopting  children. 

Invite  carefully  selected  parents  to  talk  about  responsibilities 
of  parenthood  and  the  differences  children  have  made  in  their 
way  of  life. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  atvareness  of  the  relationship  of  good 
health  in  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood. 

°roblem:  How  does  the  health  of  teen-agers  contribute  toward 
a  good  heritage  for  their  children? 

ictivities : 

Discuss  the  long-range  view  of  healthful  living  and  the  impor- 
tance of  health  in  adolescent  years  and  its  effect  on  later  child- 
bearing  functions  and  pre-natal  health. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  good  health  in  assuming  the  respon- 
!|  sibilities  of  parenthood.  List  the  things  students  can  do  to 
1  prepare  for  parenthood. 

;  Have  a  symposium  or  panel  on  importance  of  teen-agers  build- 
ing now  for  future  individual  and  family  health.  If  possible, 
have  a  nurse,  a  doctor,  or  a  nutritionist  as  a  participant.  En- 
courage students  to  locate  and  use  research  findings  in  pres- 
entation. 

Have  students  select  an  experience  or  experiences  designed  to 
i  improve  their  own  health  that  they  may  carry  out  over  a 
period  of  time. 
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Objective :  To  develop  a  recognition  of  hoiv  good  pre-natal  can 
influences  the  health  of  the  mother  and  infant. 

Problem  :  How  shall  the  family  plan  for  the  new  baby? 

Activities : 

Read  reference  on  pleasures  of  the  family  planning  togethe) 
for  the  child. 

Dramatize  ways  a  mother  may  prepare  her  family  for  thn 
"coming  event". 

Prepare  a  bulletin  board  on  family  adjustments  that  need  H 
be  made. 

Plan  how  a  family  may  adjust  space  in  the  home  to  meet  thn 
needs  of  the  baby. 

Formulate  some  possible  solutions  to  problems  which  ma 
arise,  such  as  jealousy,  resentment,  et  cetera. 

Discuss  changes  in  habits  of  living  necessitated  by  the  nev 
baby. 

List  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  layette.  Exhibit  a  lay- 
ette to  learn  more  about  garments.   Determine  cost. 

Problem :  What  is  good  pre-natal  and  post-natal  care  for  mothe: 
and  the  infant? 

Activities : 

Show  a  film  on  human  reproduction  or  use  charts  on  fetii 
growth. 

Review  vocabulary  of  terminology  connected  with  pregnane;; 
and  birth. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  early  and  regular  medical  and  del  • 
tal  care.  Find  out  the  general  estimate  of  cost  of  having  \ 
baby. 

List  and  discuss  other  essential  factors  to  be  considered  in  tl  t 
care  of  the  expectant  mother,  such  as  diet,  clothing,  attitude  I 
and  physical  care. 

Discuss  why  it  is  important  for  the  mother  to  keep  herself  a 
tractive  during  pregnancy. 

Prepare  illustrated  reports  on  attractive  and  comf  ortab  < 
clothing  for  the  expectant  mother. 

Discuss  the  reasons  for  eating  proper  food  and  having  a  hi  I 
anced  diet  during  pregnancy. 
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Objective :  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic  needs  of  the 
infant. 

Problem:  How  can  family  members  meet  the  daily  needs  of  an 
infant? 

Activities : 

Review  basic  needs. 

Recognize  growth  changes  in  an  infant  during  the  first  year — 
physical,  social,  mental  and  emotional. 

Study  the  needs  of  an  infant  through  a  series  of  topics  devel- 
oped by  students  working  in  groups : 

Clothes  for  baby 

Food  for  baby 

Schedule  for  mother  and  baby 
Bathing  and  dressing- 
Furnishings  and  equipment  for  baby 
Habit  formation 
Accident  prevention 
The  sick  baby 

Visiting  and  traveling  with  baby 
Summarize  by  use  of  films,  filmstrips  and  the  question  box. 

Objective:  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  influence  of 
heredity  in  the  development  of  the  child. 

Problem:  What  do  children  inherit  from  parents? 

Activities: 

Have  students  tell  what  physical  characteristics  they  think  are 
inherited. 

Analyze  well-known  case  studies  relating  to  hereditary  factors 
;   in  order  to  gain  further  understanding  of  inherited  traits. 

Talk  with  family  members  and  review  family  albums  to  ob- 
serve family  resemblances  among  relatives  in  appearance, 
:  stature,  walk,  others. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  awareness  of  existing  community  serv- 
ices available  for  maternal  and  child  welfare. 

Droblem:  What  facilities  are  available  in  the  community  for 
maternal  and  child  welfare? 

ictivities : 

Survey  the  community  and  county  to  find  out  what  kind  of 

services  are  available  in  connection  with  maternal  and  child 
welfare. 
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Discuss  wavs  in  which  families  may  use  more  effectively  the 
services  and  agencies  available  in  the  community  and  county. 

Discuss  kinds  and  purposes  of  immunizations.  Discuss  the 
live  required  of  all  school  children. 

Assist  with  pre-school  clinics  and  report  to  the  class  informal 
tion  gained. 

SUGGESTED  HOME  EXPERIENCES 

Plan  and  give  a  child's  birthday  party. 

Provide  storage  space  for  a  child's  toys  and/or  clothing. 

Read  stories  and  poems  and  tell  stories  to  younger  members  ol)l 
the  family. 

Teach  younger  family  members  to  say  prayers  at  bedtime  ancc 
grace  at  meals. 

Select  Christmas  gifts  for  young  children  in  the  family. 

Make  Christmas  a  happy  time  for  a  young  child. 

Make  children's  toys. 

Improve  the  food  habits  and  table  manners  of  little  brother. 

Help  younger  children  form  good  habits  of  grooming,  dress, 
hanging  up  clothes  and  putting  away  toys. 

Teach  a  younger  child  in  the  family  to  like  vegetables  or  othe  .* 
foods  by  p. rearing  them  appetizingly  and  attractively. 

Help  younger  children  in  the  family  learn  to  take  over  nev 
home  duties. 

Take  complete  i  ^.sponsibility  for  younger  children  in  the  fan  - 
ily  while  mother  works. 

Make  a  layette  for  a  friend,  relative,  or  as  a  Red  Cross  projec  J 

SUGGESTED  ADULT  CLASS  TOPICS 

Choosing  Books  and  Toys  for  Young  Children. 

Guidance  for  Good  Development. 

Children's  Experience  with  Money. 

Selection,  Care,  and  Construction  of  Children's  Clothes. 

Some  Behavior  Problems. 
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The  Exceptional  Child. 

Traveling  with  Children  and  Eating  Out. 

Adapting  Home  to  Provide  Space  Needs  for  Play  Material. 

Meeting  Emergencies  with  Children. 

Pre-Natal  and  Infant  Care. 

SUGGESTED  CHAPTER  PROJECTS 

Baby-sit  while  mother  is  dad's  spcial  date. 

Sponsor  story  hours  for  children  during  PTA  meeting. 

Guide  the  play  of  a  group  of  children  in  the  neighborhood. 

Assist  with  playground  activities  of  the  lower  elementary 
grades. 

Repair  children's  toys  and  give  to  a  needy  family. 

Keep  homemaking  department  cookie  jar  full  for  unexpected 
guests,  especially  during  the  child  development  units  when 
children  are  invited. 


CLOTHING 


Philosophy 

Being  accepted  by  others  is  extremely  important  to  the  adoles- 
cent girl.  The  way  a  young  person  selects  her  clothes  has  s; 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  way  she  feels  and  the  way  other  judg( 
her. 

Construction  of  one's  own  clothes  is  not  a  necessity ;  yet  it  tends!: 
to  give  the  girl  the  satisfaction  of  creation,  the  ability  to  judg<< 
quality  in  workmanship,  and  the  chance  to  vary  her  wardrobe. 

Managing  the  family  clothing  dollar  has  become  a  greater 
task  than  making  the  family's  clothing;  therefore,  much  of  th<n 
unti  should  consider  purchasing  and  care. 

HOMEMAKING  I 

Suggested  Title :   Looking  Our  Best 
Suggested  Time :  9-11  Weeks 

PERSONAL  GROOMING 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  personal  appearance  through  th  ij 
study  of  grooming  and  good  health  habits.  This  may  be  taugt  I 
as  a  separate  unit,  or  as  a  part  of  the  Clothing  Unit. 

Suggested  Time :    2-3  Weeks 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  An  interest  in  improving  personal  appearance  through  t\  \ 
practice  of  good  health  habits  and  good  grooming. 

•  A  desire  to  become  as  personally  attractive  as  possible  wil  e 
a  minimum  amount  of  time,  energy  and  money. 

•  Good  habits  in  caring  for  one's  clothes. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  interest  in  improving  personal  appear- 
ance through  the  practice  of  good  health  habits  ait 
good  grooming. 

Problem :   How  important  is  good  personal  appearance? 

Activities : 

Discuss  why  a  person  should  have  a  good  personal  appearanc  £ 
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From  descriptions  of  people  who  are  admired,  determine  what 
part  their  appearance  plays  in  earning  this  admiration. 

Read  reference  materials  to  find  characteristics  of  a  personally 
attractive  individual. 

Observe  and  bring  to  class  a  list  of  good  appearance  character- 
istics of  young  people. 

Determine  the  importance  of  proper  recreation,  elimination, 
and  rest  in  personal  appearance. 

Problem  :  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  well-groomed  person? 
Activities : 

Discuss  reasons  for  and  value  of  being  a  well-groomed  person. 

From  reading,  observations  and  discussions,  prepare  a  list  of 
good  grooming  techniques  to  be  studied. 

Qbjective :  To  develop  a  desire  to  become  as  personally  attractive 
as  possible  with  a  minimum  of  time,  energy  and 
money. 

Problem :  What  can  one  do  through  personal  care  to  become  well- 
groomed,  using  as  little  time,  money  and  energy  as 
possible? 

Activities : 

From  references  and  observations,  list  the  habits  one  needs  to 
acquire  in  order  to  develop  a  good  appearance. 

Study  through  films,  pictures  and  books  the  effect  of  food  on 
one's  personal  appearance. 

Read  available  materials  and  discuss  how  the  following  points 
affect  personal  appearance;  when  feasible,  give  demonstra- 
tions, display  articles,  show  movies  and  have  class  practice : 

daily  bath  face  care  teeth 

deodorants  hand  and  nail  care  feet 

hair  care 

j  Study  available  materials  on  menstruation. 

Develop  a  personal  grooming  check  sheet  in  class  for  individual 
students  to  use  in  determining  their  needs  for  improvement. 

Objective :    To  develop  good  habits  in  caring  for  one's  clothing. 

*roblem:  What  skills  and  habits  are  necessary  for  daily  care  of 
clothing  in  order  to  be  well-groomed  ? 
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Activities : 

Determine  the  daily  care  that  one  should  give  clothes  in  order 
to  be  well-groomed. 

Discuss,  demonstrate  and  practice: 
Simple  spot  removal. 

Laundering  of  sweaters,  undergarments,  and  simple  outer 
garments. 

Simple  pressing  and  ironing  techniques. 

Discuss  and  display  good  closet  and  drawer  arrangement,  in-  • 
eluding  accessories  that  make  storage  easier. 

CLOTHING 

The  principles  of  color,  line,  and  design  are  given  emphasis 
when  selecting  ready-made  garments  as  well  as  patterns  and 
materials.  An  important  phase  of  the  unit  is  the  selection  of  I 
sewing  equipment  and  an  easy-to-use  commercial  pattern  in  the 
construction  of  a  simple  cotton  garment.  The  family's  income 
is  considered  important  when  planning  for  clothing  needs. 

Suggested  Time :  7-8  Weeks 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  Some  understanding  of  one's  individual  clothing  needs  inr 
relation  to  other  family  members. 

•  Some  understanding  of  the  principles  of  color,  line,  and 
design  as  they  relate  to  the  individual. 

•  Some  ability  to  make  wise  choices  in  the  selection  of  some 
ready-made  clothing. 

•  The  ability  to  select  a  pattern  and  suitable  material  for  a 
simple  garment  that  fits  into  one's  wardrobe. 

•  The  ability  to  use  with  some  skill  an  easy-to-use  commercial 
pattern  in  the  construction  of  a  simple  cotton  garment. 

•  Some  skill  and  pride  in  using  time,  energy,  equipment,  and 
space  efficiently  and  safely. 

•  The  habit  of  working  cooperatively  with  others. 

•  An  appreciation  of  the  joy  and  satisfaction  that  may  b€ 
gained  from  making  garments. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  understanding  of  one's  individual 
clothing  needs  in  relation  to  other  family  members,  j 

Problem :  How  can  the  high  school  student's  share  of  the  f  amilj  j 
clothing  dollar  be  determined? 
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Activities : 

Discuss  how  activities,  number  in  family,  and  family  income 
influence  the  amount  one  may  spend  on  clothing. 

Let  each  student  determine  whether  she  is  spending  more  or 
less  than  her  share,  taking  the  above  factors  into  considera- 
tion. 

Discuss  reasons  why  a  planned  wardrobe  can  help  one  to  be 
better  dressed  with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  money. 

Problem :  How  can  one  decide  on  the  garments  needed  to  add  to 
the  wardrobe? 

Activities : 

List  the  places  to  which  high  school  students  go,  and  the  clothes 
they  need  in  order  to  be  well-dressed. 

Have  a  few  students  bring  and  exhibit  outfits  or  select  pictures 
of  outfits  that  would  be  appropriate  for  the  different  occasions. 

Have  each  student  make  an  inventory  of  her  school  clothes  now 
in  season  to  decide  a  simple  garment  which  she  needs  most  to 
;  construct. 

ni'^  ■  ,.  ..i 

Objective :  To  develop  some  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
color,  line,  and  design  that  relate  to  the  individual. 

Problem :  How  can  one  learn  to  use  design  and  color  to  dress  at- 
tractively and  becomingly? 

*.  Activities : 

Have  class  members  describe  persons  who,  in  their  opinion, 
!    dress  in  good  taste. 

Find  information  that  tells  how  design  in  clothes  may  change 
i    one's  appearance. 

Have  brief  discussion  on  general  characteristics  of  the  figure- 
j    types  which  make  a  difference  in  selecting  a  dress  design.  Let 
each  student  analyze  herself  as  to  her  figure-type. 

Let  each  student  select  from  fashion  books  or  magazines  some 
of  the  dress  designs  which  she  considers  would  be  most  be- 
coming to  her  and  explain  her  reasons. 

Consider  a  few  general  suggestions  which  help  determine  the 
becomingness  and  suitability  of  colors  worn,  such  as  colors 
which : 

—  one  enjoys  wearing 

—  tend  to  bring  out  one's  best  features 
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—  are  suitable  for  figure-type  and  personal  coloring 

—  fit  into  the  present  wardrobe 

—  look  well  together 

Use  color  swatches  of  materials,  sweaters,  or  scarves  for  aa 
color  try-on  session  for  members  to  determine  which  ones  are 
most  becoming. 

Guide  each  girl  in  studying  the  colors  in  her  own  wardrobe  to 
determine  the  most  suitable  colors  for  the  garment  she  will  ! 
make  in  class. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  select  a  pattern  and  suitable* 
material  for  a  simple  garment  that  fits  into  one's* 
wardrobe. 

Problem:  Since  the  youngseamstress  is  to  make  a  simple  gar- 
ment, what  does  she  need  to  know  about  selecting  2 
simple  pattern  and  suitable  material? 

Activities: 

Display  a  variety  of  patterns  and/or  simple  garments  suitablr 
for  the  beginning  seamstress,  and  determine  why  they  would 
be  suitable. 

Guide  students  in  making  individual  selection  of  a  pattern  tha  t' 
has  a  minimum  of  construction  details  and  fitting  problems. 

Have  all  students  take  body  measurements  and  record  to  us 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  size  and  type  of  pattern  to  buy. 

Using  pattern  envelopes  or  samples,  study  how  to  use  the  in  - 
formation on  the  envelopes  in  purchasing  fabric  and  notions. 

Study  fabrics  suitable  for  the  beginner's  first  garment  as  ti[ 
construction,  finish  and  trade  name. 

Have  socio-drama  on  purchasing  a  pattern  and  fabric  neces* 
sary  for  sewing. 

Objectives :  To  develop  some  skill  and  pride  in  using  time,  enei 
gy,  equipment  and  space  efficiently  and  safely;  t) 
develop  the  habit  of  working  cooperatively  witi 
others. 

Problem:  What  equipment  is  necessary  and  how  can  it  be  use: 
most  efficiently  and  safely? 

Activities : 

Discuss  essential  sewing  equipment  which  is  needed  for  tl 
construction  of  a  simple  garment. 
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Set  up  standards  for  the  selection  of  sewing  equipment  needed. 

Determine  the  pieces  of  equipment  the  department  will  furnish 
and  th  ones  the  student  will  buy.  Display  the  equipment  need- 
ed for  a  sewing  box. 

Set  up  standards  for  care  of  sewing  equipment. 

Plan  a  way  of  working  cooperatively  in  the  use  of  time  and 
equipment,  and  in  keeping  the  department  neat  and  clean. 

Demonstrate  the  fundamentals  of  using  the  sewing  machine 
and  other  equipment;  let  pupils  practice  using  the  various 
pieces  of  equqipment. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  use,  tvith  some  skill,  an  easy- 
to-use  commercial  pattern  in  the  construction  of  a 
simple  garment. 

Problem  :  How  are  pattern  and  material  prepared  for  cutting? 

Activities : 

Select  the  view  and  pieces  of  the  pattern  to  be  used  in  making 
the  garment. 

Show  how  to  fit  the  pattern  and  to  make  alterations  if  needed. 

Study  the  instructions  on  the  guide  sheet  that  concern  laying 
the  pattern  on  the  fabric. 

Demonstrate  the  preparation  of  material,  laying  the  pattern, 
cutting  and  marking. 

Guide  students  in  placing  patterns  on  materials  and  cutting 
garments  with  the  help  of  a  partner. 

\   Encourage  pupils  to  practice  on  other  equipment  when  not 
enough  table  space  is  available  for  cutting. 

Problem:  How  is  a  simple  garment  constructed? 


Activities : 

Have  pupils  develop  and  use  a  plan  for  constructing  their  gar- 
ments. 

j  Give  demonstrations  as  needed  and  follow  with  individual  help 
on  construction  techniques,  such  as : 


Set  up  goals  to  be  reached  at  certain  intervals,  using  some  de- 
vice, such  as  a  graph  or  chart,  for  giving  recognition  to  those 
who  have  reached  them. 


darts 
facings 
zippers 
collars 


sleeves 
waist  seam 
hem 

buttons  and  button  holes 
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If  a  student  finishes  before  others,  guide  her  in  doing  some- 
thing that  would  enhance  her  wardrobs,  yet  require  little 
teacher  guidance  and  minimum  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  job  and  satisfaction 
that  may  be  gained  from  making  garments. 

Problem:  How  are  garments  and  work  habits  evaluated? 

Activities: 

When  garments  have  been  finished,  let  each  student  attach  I 
her  garment  a  simple  outline  listing  the  cost  and  the  construcc 
tion  processes  to  be  evaluated. 

Have  a  simple  class  fashion  show  to  evaluate  general  appearr 
ance,  appropriateness  to  accessories  and  to  the  individual.  Inn 
vite  parents. 

Observe  the  work  habits  of  students  in  class  and  their  care  oi 
equipment  and  department. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  ability  to  make  wise  choices  in  thi 
selection  of  some  ready-made  clothing. 

Problem:  How  can  the  young  shopper  learn  to  get  the  best  valuii 
from  the  money  spent  on  ready-made  clothing? 

Activities : 

Read  the  poem  "Dame  Fashion." 

Let  students  exchange  some  of  their  shopping  experiences. 

From  these  discussions,  summarize  points  to  be  emphasized  i : 
the  study  on  buying  ready-made  garments. 

Make  a  survey  in  class  to  determine  to  what  extent  pupils  a]  ( 
assuming  responsibility  for  buying  their  own  clothing.  Li ' 
the  garments  most  frequently  purchased  by  students. 

Show  a  film  on  the  wise  management  of  the  clothing  dolla  ' 
Identify  the  helps  gained  from  viewing  it. 

Bring  garments  to  class  ond  compare  the  construction  of  «' 
poor  buy  and  a  good  buy  in  a  ready-made  garment.  Show  wl  j 
it  is  sometimes  a  saving  to  spend  more  for  a  better  construct*  < 
garment. 

Set  up  buying  guides  and  rules  for  shopping  to  aid  in  purcha  i 
ing  the  ready-made  garments  most  frequently  bought  by  t  J 
pupils.    Include  the  selection  of  shoes  for  proper  fit  and  f » I 
various  occasions. 
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Discuss  reasons  for  buying  ready-made  garments  instead  of 
making  them. 

Take  a  field  trip,  or  use  advertisements  or  catalogues,  to  see 
what  is  offered  on  the  market. 

Compare  labels  that  give  good  and  poor  information. 

HOMEMAKING  II 

In  the  second  year  clothing  unit,  further  emphasis  is  given  to 
individual  grooming  needs  and  to  the  development  of  additional 
skill  in  the  selection,  construction,  and  care  of  clothing.  Without 
depriving  other  members  of  the  family  of  their  clothing  needs, 
special  attention  is  given  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
It  is  recognized  that  good  design,  becoming  color,  comfort,  dura- 
bility, suitability,  cost,  and  care  of  a  garment  are  important  con- 
siderations, whether  making  or  buying  ready-to-wear  garments. 

Suggested  Titles :  Building  An  Attractive  Wardrobe 

Making  Our  Clothes  More  Attractive 

Suggested  Time :  8-10  Weeks 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  Further  interest  in  good  grooming  with  emphasis  on  indi- 
vidual needs. 

•  Additional  skill  in  caring  for  and  storing  clothing. 

•  The  ability  to  appreciate  and  use  good  design  and  becoming 
color  in  dress. 

•  Further  interest  and  skill  in  buying  ready-made  clothes  and 
accessories  that  suit  the  individual  and  the  occasion,  while 
considering  the  cost  and  care  involved. 

•  Courteous  attitudes  and  good  manners  as  a  shopper. 

•  Good  judgment  in  determining  when  to  buy  and  when  to 
make  clothes. 

•  Some  ability  to  dress  well  within  funds  available  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

•  Some  understanding  of  the  fiber,  the  construction,  and  the 
finish  of  fabrics  and  their  relation  to  appearance,  durability, 
and  care. 

•  More  skill  in  clothing  construction  by  working  with  more 
difficult  patterns,  materials,  and  equipment. 

•  Improved  work  habits,  laboratory  management,  and  safety 
practices. 
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Objective:  To  develop  further  interest  in  good  grooming  ivith 
emphasis  on  individual  needs. 

Problem :  What  skills  and  habits  in  grooming  need  to  be  review- 
ed and  what  new  problems  need  to  be  considered? 

Activities : 

Review,  by  means  of  check  lists,  films,  filmstrips,  or  books, 
some  of  the  values  gained  from  the  study  of  grooming  in  the 
first  year. 

List  major  grooming  problems  of  the  class,  and  plan  for  dem- 
onstrations and  practice  which  will  help  individuals  to  solve 
their  grooming  problems. 

Guide  the  students  in  carrying  out  individual  grooming  im- 
provement projects. 

Objective :  To  develop  additional  skill  in  caring  for  and  storing 
clothing. 

Problem  :  What  additional  skill  is  needed  in  caring  for  and  stor- 
ing clothing? 

Activities : 

Develop  a  plan  for  daily,  weekly,  and  occasional  care  of  cloth- 
ing. 

Collect  and  study  labels  and  other  reliable  information  on  the 
care  of  synthetics,  woolens,  and  fabrics  with  special  finishes. 

Demonstrate  laundering  methods  for  the  fabrics  that  require'! 
special  care. 

Discuss  and  demonstrate  techniques  of  caring  for  woolens  and 
synthetics. 

Discuss  and  demonstrate  the  simple  repairs  that  will  help  t( 
prolong  the  life  of  a  garment  and  improve  its  appearance. 

Arrange  a  space  at  school  to  demonstrate  clothing  storage 
which  would  be  adequate  for  a  high  school  girl. 

Encourage  students  to  improve  their  clothing  storage  facilities 
at  home. 

Ob  jective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  appreciate  and  use  good  de 
sign  and  becoming  color  in  dress. 

Problem  :  What  makes  clothes  suitable  for  an  individual? 

Activities : 

Discuss  how  beauty  is  expressed  in  clothes. 

Study  how  color,  line,  and  design  help  to  make  clothes  mow 
attractive  and  becoming. 
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Arrange  a  bulletin  board  with  examples  of  good  selections  of 
color  and  design  in  clothes. 

Collect  and  study  current  materials  on  styles,  fashions  and 
fads. 

Discuss  how  present  fashions  can  be  adapted  for  individual 
differences. 

Objectives :  To  develop  further  interest  and  skill  in  buying  ready- 
made  clothes  and  accessories  that  suit  the  individual 
and  the  occasion  while  considering  the  cost  and  care 
involved;  courteous  attitudes  and  good  manners  as 
a  shopper;  and  good  judgment  in  determining  when 
to  buy  and  when  to  make  clothes, 

■ 

Problem  :  What  should  be  considered  in  selecting  and  purchasing 
ready-to-wear  garments  ? 

Activities : 

Set  up  standards  for  quality  in  some  ready-to-wear  garments. 

Compare  garments  of  good  and  poor  quality. 

Collect  and  study  advertisements  and  labels ;  determine  which 
j  give  helpful  information. 

List  the  types  of  storage  available  in  your  community  and 
study  how  their  services  affect  prices. 

Discuss  the  points  to  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  make 
a  garment  or  buy  it  ready-made. 

Set  up  a  code  of  ethics  for  a  shopper. 

Dramatize  a  shopper  making  a  purchase  at  a  store  using  good 
manners ;  using  poor  manners. 

Have  girls  who  have  clerked  in  stores  tell  about  some  of  their 
experiences  with  courteous  and  discourteous  shoppers. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  planning  before  shopping. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  ability  to  be  well-dressed  without 
depriving  other  members  of  the  family  of  their  needs. 

Jroblem :  What  will  the  high  school  girl  need  to  know  in  order 
to  plan  a  well-balanced,  attractive  wardrobe  without 
spending  more  than  her  share  of  the  family  clothing 
dollar? 

Activities : 

Discuss  why  a  wardrobe  should  be  planned. 

f  I 

Consider  factors  that  affect  clothing  expenditures. 
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Determine  the  per  cent  of  the  family  income  which  should  be 
spent  for  family  clothing;  show  what  the  high  school  girl's 
share  should  be. 

Examine  illustrations  of  high  school  girls'  clothing  budgets  as; 
set  up  in  references  and  periodicals. 

Show  how  basic  clothes  can  be  worn  for  various  occasions  with 
a  change  of  accessories. 

Inventory  present  wardrobe  and  estimate  cost  of  clothes  pur- 
chased last  year. 

List  activities  of  the  high  school  girl  which  require  different! 
types  of  clothes. 

Check  inventory  against  activity  list  to  determine  how  thm 
wardrobe  can  be  adapted  to  serve  these  needs. 

Make  a  list  of  what  new  garments  are  needed,  those  needing 
repairs  and  those  needing  renovating.  Use  this  list  for  inn 
provements  in  the  wardrobe,  keeping  in  mind  the  amount  o:> 
money  available. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  understanding  of  the  fiber,  the  con- 
struction and  the  finish  of  fabrics  and  their  relation  ] 
to  appearance,  durability,  and  care. 

Problem:  How  can  the  knowledge  of  fibers  help  one  choose  - 
fabric  most  suitable  for  the  pattern  design  and  thrs 
wardrobe  needs? 

Activities : 

Display  and  discuss  garments  of  various  fabrics  to  show  thi 
effect  of  the  fabric  on  the  finished  product. 

Make  a  collection  of  tags  and  labels  and  study  the  inf  ormatio  i 
they  contain  about  fibers  and  fabric  finishes. 

Collect  various  fabrics  and  test  their  color  fastness,  shrinkag  j 
special  finishes,  and  necessary  care. 

Study  the  effect  of  the  different  fibers  in  a  fabric  blend. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  selecting  a  fabric  suitable  for  th 
pattern  design,  pointing  out  that  pattern  envelopes  list  th 
kinds  of  fabrics  best  suited  for  the  pattern. 

Display  and  examine  fabrics  suitable  for  the  patterns  of  ga  j 
ments  to  be  constructed  in  class. 

Visit  a  local  store  to  examine  different  fabrics  as  to  color,  te  : 
ture,  finishes  and  prices. 
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Objectives:  To  develop  more  skills  in  clothing  construction  by 
ivorking  with  more  difficult  patterns,  materials  and 
equipment;  and  improved  work  habits,  laboratory 
management,  and  safety  practices. 

Problem :  What  should  be  considered  in  selecting  patterns,  mate- 
rials and  equipment  for  constructing  more  difficult 
garments  ? 

Activities : 

Review  learnings  in  the  construction  of  the  garment  made  in 
the  first  year. 

Plan  for  the  construction  of  a  new  type  of  garment  involving 
the  use  of  a  more  difficult  fabric  and  more  difficult  constructive 
processes. 

Study  magazines  and  pattern  books  for  styles  suited  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  tvardrobe  needs.  Select  the  pattern  to  be 
used. 

Review,  by  demonstration,  the  instructions  for  taking  correct 
measurements ;  then  have  students  determine  exact  size  of  pat- 
tern needed  by  taking  measurements  as  demonstrated. 

Refer  to  the  list  of  the  kinds  of  fabrics  given  on  the  pattern 
envelope  as  a  basic  guide  in  selecting  the  garments  to  be  made. 

Make  a  list  of  essential  tools  required  for  good  garment  con- 
struction. 

Purchase  pattern,  materials  and  essential  sewing  tools,  keep- 
ing a  record  of  cost  of  materials,  pattern,  and  notions. 

Problem:  What  are  the  procedures  in  constructing  a  garment, 
using  time  and  energy  efficiently  without  sacrificing 
quality  ? 

Activities : 

Discuss  steps  and  techniques  and  give  demonstrations  at  inter- 
vals as  pupils : 

Check  pattern  measurements  and  make  needed  alterations 
Prepare  the  material  for  cutting 
Place  pattern  on  the  material 

Cut  out  the  garment  and  make  markings  on  the  material 

Guide  the  students  in  developing  a  plan  of  work  for  construct- 
ing the  garment. 

Develop  an  evaluation  guide  to  be  used  by  each  pupil : 

—  for  the  construction  of  her  garment 

—  as  a  device  for  evaluating  each  step  of  the  process 

—  judging  the  finished  product 
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Guide  pupils  in  planning  for  and  carrying  out  improved  work 
habits,  laboratory  management,  and  safety  practices. 

Demonstrate  construction  techniques  as  work  progresses — to 
the  whole  class  or  to  small  groups.  Follow  up  with  individual 
help  as  needed. 

Estimate  the  expense  of  the  garment  and  discuss  its  value  in 
relation  to  the  cost  in  time  and  money. 

Evaluate  garment  in  terms  of  the  standards  set  up  before  con- 
struction began. 

Have  a  class  showing,  or  modeling,  of  garments  as  a  class 
project  for  some  occasion  such  as  a  tea  for  mothers,  a  school 
assembly,  or  a  FHA  or  NHA  chapter  meeting. 

HOMEMAKING  III 

Suggested  Title :  Advanced  Problems  in  Family  Clothing 
Suggested  Time :  6-8  Weeks 

A  better  understanding  of  the  family's  clothing  requirements 
may  be  obtained  by  long-range  planning  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  family's  needs  in  relation  to  the  clothing  dollar.  In 
the  third  year,  through  the  unit  Advanced  Problems  in  Family 
Clothing,  emphasis  is  given  to  meeting  the  family's  clothing 
needs  through :  good  management  of  the  clothing  budget ;  greater 
skill  in  selection,  renovation  and  construction  of  clothing  for 
various  members  of  the  family;  selection  of  accessories;  wise 
use  of  time,  energy  and  equipment;  better  practices  in  care  of 
clothing ;  and  further  study  of  new  fabrics. 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  A  better  understanding  of  the  family's  clothing  needs  and 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  income  to  meet  these  needs. 

•  A  realization  of  the  value  of  long-range  planning  in  provid- 
ing a  wardrobe  that  is  harmonious  and  satisfying. 

•  The  ability  to  increase  the  value  of  the  family's  clothing 
dollar  by  special  care  and  renovation  or  alteration  of  cloth- 
ing. 

•  Ability  to  choose  ready-to-wear  clothing  to  get  the  best 
value,  satisfaction  and  appearance. 

•  The  ability  to  select  suitable  and  becoming  basic  acessories 
which  may  be  used  to  create  variety  in  the  wardrobe. 

•  Some  knowledge  of  the  new  fibers,  their  uses  and  care. 
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•  Increased  skill  in  selecting  and  using  a  pattern  which  em- 
phasizes more  difficult  construction  processes. 

•  Some  skill  in  working  with  more  difficult  fabrics  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  garment. 

•  Some  skill  in  using  simplified  methods  without  sacrificing 
good  standards  in  clothing  construction. 

•  The  habit  of  using  time,  energy  and  equipment  wisely  in 
solving  individual  and  family  clothing  problems. 

Objective :  To  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  family  cloth- 
ing  needs  and  the  intelligent  use  of  the  income  to  meet 
these  needs. 

Problem  :  How  are  the  family  clothing  needs  determined? 
Activities : 

Discuss  how  the  following  factors  affect  the  clothing  needs  of 
the  individual  family : 

age  number  in  family 

activities  income 

profession  climate 

Using  the  information  gained,  have  each  student  list  clothing 
needs  of  her  family. 

Plan  for  each  girl  to  take  inventory  of  her  clothes  and  one 
other  member  of  the  family  to  see  if  their  clothing  meets  their 
needs. 

Let  each  student  list  the  clothes  purchased  or  added  to  the 
family  wardrobe  the  previous  year. 

Determine  the  articles  of  clothing  that  will  be  needed  by  the 
different  members  of  the  family  during  the  current  year. 

Problem :  How  can  the  high  school  girl  gain  an  understanding  of 
what  is  good  management  of  the  money  available  for 
the  family  clothing? 

Activities : 

Determine  the  amount  of  the  family  income  that  is  usually 
spent  on  clothing  by  studying  some  family  budgets. 

Discuss  why  the  clothing  expenditures  of  the  various  family 
members  may  differ. 

Study  some  family  clothing  budgets,  showing  the  distribution 
of  expenditures  for  the  various  members  of  the  family. 

Encourage  each  student  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  spent 
by  her  family  on  clothes  the  previous  year. 
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Estimate  how  much  it  would  cost  to  purchase  the  additional 
garments  for  the  current  year. 

View  film[s  or  filmstrips  which  illustrate  problems  being 
studied. 

Compare  cost  of  ready-made  garments  to  those  made  at  home ; 
considering  time,  energy,  and  money. 

Objective:  To  develop  a  realization  of  the  value  of  long-range 
planning  in  providing  a  wardrobe  that  is  harmonious 
and  satisfying. 

Problem:  What  are  the  steps  in  long-range  planning  that  will 
contribute  to  a  harmonious  and  sataisfying  wardrobe? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  term  "long-range  planning." 

Determine  from  reading  and  from  studying  illustrations  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  "basic  wardrobe." 

Show  how  accessories  can  be  used  in  a  basic  wardrobe  to  help 
create  a  smart  appearance. 

Bring  to  class  a  variety  of  garments  which  illustrate  styles, 
colors  and  fabrics  that  are  basic,  and  can  be  added  to  rather 
than  having  to  be  replaced  in  the  wardrobe. 

Let  each  student  study  her  inventory  to  determine  what  gar- 
ments she  may  carry  over  to  next  year's  plan. 

After  studying  the  inventory,  make  plans  for  additional  clothes 
the  student  needs  to  buy,  make,  or  restyle. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  increase  the  value  of  the  fam-  ■ 
ily's  clothing  dollar  by  special  care,  renovation,  re- 
styling  or  alteration  of  clothing. 

Problem:  What  considerations  enter  into  decisions  concerning 
rstyling  or  altering  garments  ?  What  skills  are  needed  ? 

Activities : 

Discuss  considerations  that  enter  into  decisions  concerning  re- 
styling or  altering  garments. 

Let  students  describe  remodeled  or  altered  garments  which 
they  or  a  member  of  their  family  enjoyed  wearing. 

Arrange  a  display  of  garments  or  pictures  of  garments  which 
have  been  rstyled  or  altered. 

Bring  garments  to  class  that  are  not  being  worn  and  discuss 
what  can  be  done  in  order  to  make  them  fit  and  look  well.  Con- 
sider quality,  money  available,  and  previous  experience  in  con- 
struction. 
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Alter  a  ready-made  garment.  Estimate  how  much  is  saved  by 
making  alterations  at  home. 

Restyle  or  alter  a  garment  as  a  closs  or  home  experience. 

Bring  completed  garment  to  class,  if  it  is  a  home  experience, 
and  exhibit  it  with  sketches  of  the  original  garment.  Describe 
the  experience. 

Problem :  How  can  the  high  school  girl  help  care  for  the  family 
clothing? 

Activities : 

Demonstrate  the  techniques  in  washing,  mending,  pressing 
and  ironing  the  family  clothing. 

Show  how  to  prepare  clothes  for  storage  for  the  different 
seasons. 

Visit  commercial  cleaners  and  find  out  what  services  they  give. 
Investigate  type  and  cost  of  seasonal  care. 

Show  how  to  make  better  use  of  limited  storage  space  for  the 
family's  clothing. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  choose  ready-to-wear  cloth- 
ing to  get  the  best  value,  satisfaction  and  appearance. 

Problem :  What  factors  should  be  considered  in  determining  the 
best  values  in  ready-to-wear  clothing? 

Activities : 

Review  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  purchasing  ready-to- 
wear  clothing  for  the  family. 

Using  several  ready-to-wear  garments  of  different  members  of 
the  family,  discuss  points  that  determine  cost  and  quality. 

Compare  quality  and  workmanship  of  garments  in  different 
price  ranges. 

Consider  individual  suitability  in  choosing  ready-to-wear  gar- 
ments. 

Invite  a  buyer  of  ready-to-wear  garments  to  talk  to  the  class 
on  points  to  consider  when  selecting  clothes  for  the  family. 

Set  up  buying  guides  for  purchasing  one  or  more  of  the  major 
articles  of  clothing. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  select  suitable  and  becom- 
ing basic  accessories  which  may  be  used  to  create 
variety  in  the  wardrobe. 
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Problem :  How  can  suitable  and  becoming  accessories  be  selected 
to  provide  variety  in  the  wardrobe? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  importance  of  choosing  good  basic  accessories  that 
are  appropriate  for  many  occasions. 

Using  pictures  or  real  accessories,  demonstrate  which  acces- 
sories : 

—  go  best  together 

—  go  best  with  the  different  personalities 

—  harmonize  with  the  different  types  of  garments 
Study  accessories  in  relation  to  cost. 

Select  a  basic  suit  or  dress  and  show  how  accessories  can  be 
changed :  to  make  it  suitable  for  different  occasions ;  to  create 
a  variety  of  costumes. 

Objective:  To  develop  increased  knowledge  of  the  new  fibers, 
their  uses  and  care. 

Problem  :  What  should  one  know  in  order  to  select,  use  and  care 
for  the  new  fabrics  ? 

Activities : 

Make  a  list  of  some  of  the  new  fibers  and  fabrics  on  the  market. 

Study  and  discuss  how  man-made  fibers  are  made.  Show  how 
they  resemble  natural  fibers. 

Discuss  the  characteristics  of  blends  found  in  fabrics. 

Examine  ready-to-wear  garments  made  of  synthetic  fabrics 
to  determine  the  changes  in  garment  construction  processes 
which  were  made  necessary  because  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  fabric. 

Distribute  charts  giving  information  on  the  care  of  new  fabrics. 
Demonstrate  proper  care  of  some  of  the  new  fabrics. 

Objectives:  To  develop  increased  skill  in  selecting  and  using  a 
pattern  which  emphasizes  more  difficidt  construc- 
tion processes;  to  develop  some  skill  in  working  ivith 
more  difficult  fabrics  in  the  construction  of  a  gar- 
ment. 

Problem  :  What  factors  must  beconsidered  in  selecting  a  pattern 
and  material  which  will  develop  increased  skill  in 
clothing  construction  ? 
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Activities: 

Summarize  construction  steps  learned  in  first  and  second  year. 

Have  each  student  select  a  garment  to  make,  restyle,  or  alter, 
for  herself  or  a  member  of  her  family  which  will : 

—  include  new  problems  of  construction 

—  involve  working  with  a  more  difficult  fabric  which  is 
suitable  to  the  pattern 

—  be  within  the  students'  sewing  ability 

—  be  becoming  in  design  and  color 

Objective:  To  develop  some  skill  in  using  simplified  methods 
without  sacrificing  good  standards  in  clothing  con- 
struction. 

Problem:  How  can  further  skill  be  developed  in  using  simplified 
methods  in  garment  construction  ? 

Activities : 

Review  and  follow  the  steps  in  preparing  material  and  cutting 
the  garment. 

Follow  the  procedure  on  the  individual  guide  sheets ;  construct 

the  garment  with  increased  efficiency. 

Demonstrate  simplified  work  procedures  when  needed. 

Guide  students  in  carrying  out  simplified  methods  without 
sacrificing  good  standards. 

For  those  who  finish  construction  early,  encourage  them  to  do 
some  alteration  or  simple  redesigning. 

Evaluate  the  finished  garment  in  terms  of : 

—  goals  set  up  —  how  it  fits  into  wardrobe 

—  cost  —  quality  of  workmanship 

—  time  required  for  con-       —  satisfaction  derived 
structing 

Make  application  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  study  of  ac- 
cessories by  assembling  suitable  accessories  for  the  garment. 

Model  the  garment,  usnig  accessories  selected.  Explain  why 
the  making  of  the  garment  was  a  wise  addition  to  the  wardrobe. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  habit  of  using  time,  energy,  and  equip- 
ment wisely  in  solving  individual  and  family  clothing 
problems. 

Problem :  How  can  the  young  seamstress  develop  increased  skill 
in  using  time,  energy  and  equipment  wisely  in  solving 
her  own  and  the  family's  clothing  problems? 
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Activities : 

Discuss  the  importance  of  using  time,  energy,  and  equipment 
wisely. 

Set  up  individual  goals  for  good  standards  in  using  time, 
energy  and  equipment  wisely  in  solving  individual  and  family 
clothings  problems. 

Make  and  follow  a  work-plan  when  constructing  garments. 

Learn  to  work  accurately  through  all  processes  for  achieving 
better  results  in  a  shorter  time. 

Practice  good  management  in  selecting,  using  and  caring  for 
sewing  tools  and  equipment. 

Study  ways  of  simplifying  sewing  tasks,  without  sacrificing 
high  standards  of  appearance,  workmanship,  and  service  abil- 
ity, such  as : 

•  Choosing  materials  that  are  easy  to  handle  when  time  is 
limited. 

•  Selecting  a  pattern  the  right  size,  with  a  minimum  of  i 
construction  processed. 

•  Cutting  the  garment  accurately. 

•  Using  new  short  cuts  and  devices  in  clothing  construction. 

SUGGESTED  HOME  EXPERIENCES 
Plan  clothing  expenditures  for  the  year. 

Help  mother  in  selecting  ready-to-wear  clothing  for  small  chil- 
dren. 

Repair  all  garments  in  personal  wardrobe. 

Rearrange  storage  space  more  conveniently. 

Improve  personal  appearance  through  better  grooming. 

Re-style  a  garment  for  self  or  another  member  of  the  family. 

Select  pattern  and  material  and  construct  a  garment.  Plan 
accessories  for  it. 

Make  storage  space  for  clothing  more  adequate. 

SUGGESTED  ADULT  CLASS  TOPICS 
Making  Sense  with  Clothing  Dollars. 
Planning  for  Clothing  Expenditures  for  the  Family. 
Choosing  Clothes  that  Fit  in  the  Wardrobe. 
Selecting  Ready-made  Clothes  for  Adults  and  Children. 
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Highlighting  Your  Clothes  with  Accessories. 

Constructing  Simple  Clothing  for  Members  of  the  Family. 

Improved  Methods  and  Short-Cuts  in  Clothing  Construction 
without  Sacrificing  Standards. 

Providing  Adequate  Storage  for  Clothing. 

Good  Management  in  Selecting  and  Using  Laundry  Equipment. 

Modernizing  the  Home  Sewing  Center. 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  Assets  in  Grooming  and  Clothing. 

SUGGESTED  CHAPTER  PROJECTS 

Exhibit  garments  constructed  in  class  in  local  school  or  store 
windows  during  FHA,  or  NHA  Week. 

Bring  outgrown  garments  to  school  and  renovate  for  a  needy 
family. 

Dramatize  a  program  on  correct  shopping  techniques  and 
courtesy. 

Have  a  fashon  show  of  garments  constructed  in  class,  with 
emphasis  on  the  selection  and  use  of  accessories. 

Invite  a  buyer  of  teen-age  clothes  to  speak  on  teen-age  consum- 
er buying, 

Arrange  an  exhibit  demonstrating  how  a  basic  garment  may 
be  changed  by  the  use  of  different  accessories. 

Exhibit  posters  which  make  students  more  aware  of  their 
dress  and  grcoming. 


FAMILY  ECONOMICS 


HOMEMAKING  I 

No  separate  unit  is  recommended  for  the  first  year  of  home- 
making  as  the  problems  in  family  economics  are  integrated  with 
all  the  units. 

HOMEMAKING  II 

No  separate  unit  is  recommended  for  the  second  year  of  home- 
making  as  the  problems  in  family  economics  are  integrated  with 
all  the  units. 

HOMEMAKING  III 

In  our  changing  economy,  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  a 
family  is  the  wise  use  of  its  total  resources.  Family  members 
need  to  recognize  and  accept  their  responsibilities  in  the  wise 
production,  consumption  and  investment  of  resources.  The 
overall  goal  of  this  unit  is  managing  these  resources — money, 
time,  energy,  talents,  credit,  and  community  services — in  order 
to  maintain  an  adequate  and  more  satisfying  home  life. 

How  to  select,  use  and  care  for  household  equipment  and  how 
to  manage  efficiently  one's  time,  energy  and  abilities  are  prob- 
lems encountered  in  all  areas  of  the  homemaking  program ;  there- 
fore, they  are  included  in  the  objectives  and  suggested  activities 
in  all  areas  in  the  three-year  homemaking  curriculum.  It  is 
recommended,  however,  that  a  unit  in  family  economics  be  pre- 
sented in  the  third  year  which  will  help  pupils  summarize  and 
get  a  better  understanding  of  management  of  the  family's  total 
resources. 

This  unit  emphasizes  the  management  of  resources  and  the 
selection  and  use  of  merchandise,  but  selection  and  use  only  as 
the  family  income,  real  or  financial,  is  affected. 

Suggested  Titles :  Managing  the  Family's  Total  Resources 

Managing  Resources  for  Happier  Living 

Learning  to  Earn  and  Spend  Family  Resources  j 
Wisely 

Managing  Family  Resources 


Suggested  Time :  3 — 4  Weeks 
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Ob  jectives — To  Develop : 

•  The  ability  to  recognize  total  family  resources,  human  as 
well  as  material,  which  affect  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
family's  happiness. 

•  An  increased  ability  to  distinguish  between  wants  and 
needs,  and  to  plan  cooperatively  with  the  family  in  the  wise 
use  of  resources. 

•  An  understanding  of  one's  responsibility  in  contributing  to 
and  sharing  in  the  family  income. 

•  Some  skill  in  keeping  simple  records  and  planning  simple 
usable  budgets. 

•  An  increased  ability  to  be  a  good  judge  of  values  in  relation 
to  price  and  need  through  intelligent  interpretation  of  la- 
bels, brand  names  and  advertisements. 

•  The  ability  to  recognize  the  consumer's  responsibility  to- 
ward courteous  and  intelligent  buying. 

•  An  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  various  methods  of 
buying  and  the  relative  value  of  each. 

•  The  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  relative  value  of  various 
types  of  investments  and  insurance  for  future  needs  and 
emergencies. 

•  A  desire  and  the  ability  to  contribute  to  and  to  share  in 
community  resources. 

Objective:  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  total  family  re- 
sources, human  as  well  as  material,  which  affect  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  family's  happiness. 

Problem:  What  are  family  resources? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word  "resource." 

List  contributions  which  individual  members  of  a  family  may 
make  through  wise  use  of  time,  talent,  energy  and  skills.  Try 
computing  these  contributions  in  terms  of  money. 

With  the  help  of  the  family,  study  total  resources  of  the  family, 
considering  contributions  made  by  each  family  member  or 
contributions  which  could  be  made. 

Prepare  a  bulletin  board  on  "Family  Resources  and  You." 
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Problem :  How  can  good  management  in  the  home  contribute  to 
family  income? 

Activities: 

Make  a  study  of  the  increase  in  the  living  expenses  of  the 
family  as  a  result  of  the  mother  working.  Using  imaginary 
situations,  determine  the  increased  income  of  families  as  a 
result  of  the  wife  and/or  mother  working  outside  the  home. 

List  tasks  which  someone  is  hired  to  do,  but  which  might  be 
done  by  family  members  and  thus  decrease  living  expenses. 

Lists  hobbies  or  avocations  of  family  members  which  might 
contribute  to  the  family  income. 

Display  and  demonstrate  the  proper  use  and  care  of  equipment 
for  conserving  energy  and  time  of  family  members. 

Discuss  the  value  to  family  members  of  investments  in  labor- 
saving  devices.  Dtermine  when  and  how  these  devices  justify 
the  outlay  of  money  involved.  Consider  both  the  purchase 
price  and  the  operating  expenses. 

Problem:  Why  do  families  with  the  same  income  have  different 
standards  of  living? 

Activities : 

Define  "Standard  of  Living."  Discuss  the  factors  which  in- 
fluence the  standard  of  living  of  a  family. 

Analyze  how  values  are  established  by  family  members. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  increased  ability  to  distinguish  between 
wants  and  needs,  and  to  plan  cooperatively  with  the 
family  in  the  wise  use  of  resources. 

Problem:  What  is  the  difference  between  "wants"  and  "needs"? 

Activities : 

Have  each  class  member  list  what,  in  her  opinion,  are  her 
actual  needs.  Then  have  each  member  list  her  wants,  but 
which  are  not  considered  "needs." 

Estimate  cost  of  items  listed  as  "needs." 

Prepare  or  read  several  stories  or  skits  illustrating  good  and 
poor  judgment  in  deciding  between  need  and  want. 

Have  a  panel  discussion  on  "Personal  expenses  needed  by  boys 
and  girls  in  my  community  today." 

Discuss  the  film  "Budgeting  for  Better  Living." 
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Problem :  How  can  the  resources  of  my  family  be  used  in  order 
that  all  family  members  may  get  the  most  from  them? 

Activities : 

Have  class  form  groups  to  represent  different  size  families — 
each  group  to  form  a  family  council  to  discuss  a  given  prob- 
lem. 

Make  a  study  of  living  costs  of  families  in  your  community — 
cost  of  renting  a  house  or  making  payments  on  a  house ;  operat- 
ing expenses ;  financing  the  initial  cost  and  operation  of  a  car ; 
cost  of  recreation  and  entertainment  of  family  members,  etc. 

After  the  living  costs  of  the  family  are  estimated,  plan  for  the 
wise  expenditure  of  the  family's  income. 

Objective:  To  develop  an  understanding  of  one's  responsibility 
in  contributing  to  and  sharing  in  the  family  income. 

Problem:  What  determines  one's  share  of  the  income? 

Activities : 

From  reading  and  interviews,  study  how  the  family's  income 
is  usually  spent. 

Have  each  class  member  analyze  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  herself  for  a  season  and  determine  ways  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  money  needed  for  her  maintenance.  Enumerate 
ways  the  class  member  can  contribute  more  to  the  resources 
of  the  family. 

Discuss  the  film  "Directing  Your  Dollar." 

Problem:  In  what  ways  can  a  high  school  student  contribute  to 
the  family's  income? 

Activities : 

Plan  how,  through  service  at  home,  one  can  contribute  to  the 
family's  income. 

Think  through  possible  ways  to  earn  money  after  school  and 
on  Saturdays.  Check  with  employment  office  on  procedures 
in  getting  employment. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  skill  in  keeping  simple  records  and 
planning  simple  usable  budgets. 

Problem:  Where  does  my  money  go? 

Activities : 

Read  reports  on  teen-age  spending. 

Have  each  student  keep  a  record  of  expenditures  for  a  period 
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of  time  and  from  it  develop  a  systematic  plan  for  spending 
and  saving. 

Present  a  socio-drama  depicting  how  teen-agers  use  money. 

Problem:  What  can  I  do  to  help  my  family  manage  the  family 
income  better? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  importance  of  keeping  a  budget  and  a  record  of 
expenses. 

Have  each  student  make  a  simple  personal  budget. 

Work  with  own  family  in  keeping  simple  records  and  planning! 
simple  budgets. 

Plan  together  a  budget  for  homemaking  department. 

Read  current  magazines  and  newspaper  articles  and  report  to 
class  how  families  spend  money. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  increased  abilitij  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
values  in  relation  to  price  and  need  through  intelli- 
gent interpretation  of  labels,  brand  names  and  adver- 
tisements. 

Problem:  How  can  consumers  learn  to  judge  values  through  use 
of  advertisements,  labels,  trademarks,  brand  names- 
and  seals  of  approval? 

Activities : 

Collect  advertisements  of  some  popular  product  and  evaluate 
them  in  terms  of  truthful  or  accurate  information  furnished. . 

Discuss  recent  purchases  and  how  advertisements  influencec 
the  purchase. 

Make  a  collection  of  advertising  slogans  which  may  mislead  th< 
public ;  compare  with  a  collection  which  represents  true  value. 

Observe  prices  of  various  articles.   Compare  the  cost  of  smal 
and  large  amounts  of  an  identical  brand. 

Make  a  list  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  label. 

Collect  labels  on  a  number  of  products  and  study  the  inf orma 
tion  on  each.  Evaluate. 

Distinguish  between  the  words  "brand"  and  "label." 

Display  brand  names,  seals  of  approval,  and  trademarks.  Hav  i 
a  student  or  a  committee  responsible  for  arranging  each  groui  .| 

List  ways  the  government  protects  the  consumer. 
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Objective:  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  consumers'  re- 
sponsibility toward  courteous  and  intelligent  buying. 

Problem:  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  courteous  shopper? 

Activities: 

Report  on  desirable  and  undesirable  shopping  behavior  observ- 
ed in  stores. 

Prepare  a  list  of  tips  which  would  be  helpful  to  a  shopper. 

Make  use  of  bulletin  board  to  illustrate  with  cartoons,  etc.,  de- 
sirable and  undesirable  shopping  practices. 

Problem  :  In  order  to  be  an  intelligent  buyer,  what  basic  informa- 
tion is  needed? 

Activities : 

List  some  questions  a  customer  might  want  to  ask  herself  and 
the  sales  person  before  making  a  purchase. 

Consider  information  the  customer  will  need  to  look  for  on 
the  labels. 

Have  student  prepare  a  calendar  of  annual  sales,  such  as  Jan- 
uary White  Sale,  in  her  town  or  a  nearby  town.  Try  to  com- 
pare prices  before,  during,  and  after,  the  sale. 

Have  each  student  describe  one  or  more  of  the  "best  buys" 
she  or  a  member  of  her  family  has  made  from  the  standpoint 
of  value  and  economy. 

Objective:  To  develop  an  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in 
various  methods  of  buying  and  the  relative  value  of 
each  method. 

Problem  :  What  are  the  various  methods  of  buying? 
Activities : 

Discuss  ways  by  which  purchases  are  made. 

Have  a  panel,  or  a  general  class  discussion,  on  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  installment  buying,  charging,  and  pay- 
ing cash. 

Compare  the  cost  of  equipment  when  it  is  paid  for  in  cash,  in 
installments,  by  charge  account,  or  by  use  of  borrowed  money. 

Discuss  procedures  to  follow  in  establishing  credit  or  in  bor- 
rowing money. 

Objective :  To  develop  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  relative 
value  of  various  types  of  investments  and  insurance 
for  future  needs  and  emergencies. 
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Problem:  For  what  purposes  do  families  save? 
Activities : 

List  the  things  for  which  people  generally  save.  Discuss  the 
difficulties  that  most  people  have  in  saving. 

Discuss  emergencies  that  may  arise  in  the  home,  and  how  they 
may  be  met. 

Problem:  Suppose  each  class  member's  family  has  $1,000.00  to 
invest.  What  sort  of  investment  would  each  student 
make?   Give  basis  for  decision. 

Activities : 

Have  students  make  a  list  of  investments  available  in  their 
community  for  sound  saving  methods.  State  the  reasons  for 
their  selections. 

Have  a  member  of  the  class  report  on  government  saving 
bonds  as  a  form  of  investment. 

Invite  an  insurance  agent  to  talk  to  the  class,  explaining  the 
various  types  of  insurance  that  one  may  buy  and  the  amount 
that  the  average  person  should  buy. 

Problem:  How  can  a  family  prepare  for  unexpected  emergencies V 
Activities : 

Invite  a  representative  from  the  Social  Security  Office  to  speak 
to  the  class,  explaining  what  social  security  is,  and  how  omi 
may  become  covered  by  it. 

Invite  a  well-qualified  person  to  talk  to  the  class  on  why  it  k1 
important  to  make  a  will. 


Objective :  To  develop  a  desire  and  the  ability  to  contribute  to 
and  to  share  in  community  resources. 

Problem:  How  can  families  manage  their  time  and  energy  in 
order  to  participate  in  community  affairs? 

Activities : 

Let  girls,  as  a  class,  or  as  an  F.H.A.  or  N.H.A.  project,  partici  I 
pate  in  some  community  project. 

List  activities  in  which  the  other  members  of  the  family  er-j 
gage,  indicating  that  they  are  civic-minded.  In  what  othe." 
community  affairs  would  they  like  to  participate? 
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Write  and  present  a  skit  for  the  radio,  TV,  or  P.T.A.,  showing 
how  time,  talents,  energy,  and  management  of  the  home,  con- 
tribute to  the  real  income  of  the  family. 

Have  each  student  name  some  of  the  community  resources  to 
which  she  would  like  to  contribute  more  of  her  time  and  effort. 

List  definite  ways  in  which  she  may  be  able  to  help  more  than 
she  has  in  the  past. 

Arrange  a  bulletin  board  showing  community  resources.  Dis- 
cuss how  the  use  of  these  resources  may  make  a  family  more 
civic-minded. 

SUGGESTED  HOME  EXPERIENCES 

Make  a  budget  for  personal  expenditure. 
Schedule  time  for  greater  efficiency. 

Help  through  family  council  to  plan  for  better  management  in 
carrying  out  homemaking  responsibilities. 

Work  with  all  members  of  the  family  in  planning  for  wise  use 
of  the  family  income. 

Help  contribute  to  the  family  income. 

Help  save  through  economical  buying. 

Save  by  making  wise  use  of  the  training  given  in  homemaking 
classes  and  the  skills  developed  from  the  homemaking  program. 

SUGGESTED  ADULT  CLASS  TOPICS 

Work  Simplification  in  Areas  of  Homemaking. 
Legal  Aspects  of  Family  Living. 
How  to  Take  Advantage  of  Sales. 

Learning  to  Discriminate  in  Regard  to  Advertisements. 
Selecting  Equipment  for  Greater  Service  and  Conservation  of 
Time,  Energy,  and  Money. 

SUGGESTED  CHAPTER  PROJECTS 

Budget  chapter  finances. 

Keep  systematic  records  of  chapter. 

Participate  in  teen-age  consumer  projects. 

Practice  good  management  in  planning  and  carrying  out  fund 
I    raising  and  service  projects  in  home,  school,  and  communtiy. 


FAMILY  RELATIONS 


Philosophy 

Since  the  American  family  is  an  institution  founded  on  bas  i 
human  relations,  one  important  responsibility  of  the  homemal- 
ing  program  is  to  improve  and  develop  home  and  family  life.  1 
is  important  that  the  home  provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  tlh 
individual  may  develop  a  feeling  of  adequacy  which  will  enabi 
him  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  daily  living  and  grow  increai 
ingly  independent  in  solving  them  satisfactorily.  Therefore,  edih 
cation  for  effective  family  living  must  not  be  left  to  chance. 

The  family  today,  in  a  challenging  world,  faces  many  perplex 
ing  problems,  some  of  which  are  lack  of  adequate  places  for  horn 
recreation,  insufficient  privacy,  feeling  of  unrest  among  youtJ 
failure  to  share  home  responsibilities,  inability  to  spend  increai 
ed  leisure  profitably,  increasing  divorce  rate,  varying  work  houii 
and  conditions  within  the  family,  earlier  marriages,  and  marke 
differences  in  the  points  of  view  of  parents  and  children.  The! 
changing  conditions  indicate  need  for  guidance  in  the  develop 
ment  of  more  stable  family  relationships  which  lead  to  a  happ 
and  democratic  way  of  living. 

Education  for  home  and  family  living  should  provide  oppo 
tunities  for  each  individual  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  satisfar 
tions  and  enriching  experiences  in  living  more  meaningful  live? 
The  program  should  provide  factual  knowledge  and  the  skill 
and  abilities  necessary  for  homemaking  and  for  successful  pa 
ticipation  in  family  and  community  life. 

The  needs,  problems,  and  interests  of  the  students  and  the 
families  should  be  the  basis  for  planning,  developing  and  evalua 
ing  programs  of  home  and  family  living. 

While  education  for  family  living  is  a  special  obligation  of  tl 
teachers  of  home  economics,  the  philosophy  of  the  total  scho 
program  should  be  that  this  responsibility  cannot  be  met  in  til 
home  economics  classes  alone.  It  requires  the  cooperation  of  tl 
school,  the  community  and  the  home. 

HOMEMAKING  I 

In  the  first  year  the  importance  of  understanding  the  physic  i 
changes  which  the  body  undergoes  and  their  relationships  < 
emotions  will  be  emphasized.  Attention  will  be  given  to  tl < 
development  of  wholesome  attitudes  regarding  family  livin  ;| 
Satisfaction  in  daily  living  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  tl  <| 
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degree  to  which  one  is  accepted  by  others.  Characteristic  of  the 
ninth-grade  girl  is  a  vital  need  for  understanding  herself  and 
others,  for  satisfying  a  desire  to  be  popular  and  socially  adequate, 
for  improving  skills  in  boy-girl  relationships,  and  for  acquiring 
emotional  independence.  The  development  of  the  traits  which 
will  help  the  girl  to  get  along  well  with  her  family  and  friends 
merits  emphasis. 

Suggested  Titles :  Being  a  Good  Family  Member 

Living  Happily  with  Myself,  My  Family  and 
My  Friends 

Understanding  Myself  and  Others 
Length  of  Time :  3 — 4  Weeks 

Objectives :  To  Develop : 

•  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  one's  self  as  an  in- 
dividual. 

•  Some  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  family 
member  and  a  recognition  of  one's  role  in  the  family  pat- 
tern. 

•  An  appreciation  of  the  benefits  and  satisfactions  gained 
from  family  life. 

•  A  wholesome  attitude  toward  assuming  responsibilities  in 
|  the  home. 

!    ©  Some  habits  of  using  leisure  time  wisely. 

I    •  An  understanding  of  acceptable  social  behavior. 

Objective:  To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
one's  self  as  an  individual. 

Problem:  What  can  I  do  to  improve  my  personal  traits  during 
the  period  of  growing  into  maturity  ? 

Activities : 

Observe  a  well-liked  person  for  a  period  of  time  to  determine 
what  traits  make  him  well-liked. 

Select  several  persons  whom  you  know  well  and  make  a  list 
showing  how  they  differ : 

— in  physical  make  up  (including  personal  appearance) 

— in  interests 

— in  personality 

— in  abilities 

Have  students  give  their  ideas  of  desirable  personality  traits. 
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Have  a  panel  discussion  on  becoming  a  likeable  person. 
Show  film  on  "Are  You  Popular?" 

Pcrtray  role  playing — popular  and  unpopular  individuals. 

Show  pictures  of  a  group  of  teen-agers  participating  in  some 
worthwhile  activities.    Discuss  how  such  activities  help  their*' 
development. 

Make  a  study  of  one's  self.  List  the  traits  in  one's  self  that: 
are  liked  and  disliked.  With  the  help  of  others,  decide  on  two  j 
traits  that  should  be  improved.  Make  and  carry  out  plans  forr 
development  of  these  traits. 

Use  simple  check  sheet  in  class.  Have  a  class  discussion  on  i 
the  importance  of  each  trait  listed.  Include  the  ideas  of  adults  s 
in  the  discussion. 

Study  and  discuss  the  physical  and  emotional  changes  that1 
take  place  during  the  adolescent  or  teen-age  growth  period. . 
Show  films  related  to  these  discussions. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  understanding  of  the  characteristics  < 
of  a  good  family  member  and  a  recognition  of  one'ii 
role  in  the  family  pattern. 

Problem  :  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  family  member' 
and  what  is  the  individual's  role  in  the  family  pattern?;? 

Activities : 

Make  a  list  of  the  basic  needs  of  every  individual  and  discuss 
the  part  that  each  member  of  the  family  plays  in  meeting  these 
needs. 

Describe  life  in  a  successful  family  as  presented  in  literature, 
in  a  motion  picture,  or  in  a  TV  show. 

Discuss  the  need  and  purpose  of  a  family  council.  Dramatize 
a  family  council. 

Plan  a  panel  including  parents  and  teen-agers  on  common 
problems,  such  as  use  of  the  family  car,  using  the  telephone, 
watching  TV,  or  sharing  responsibilities. 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  democracy  in  the  home.  View  and  dis- 
cuss a  film  on  familv  life  (such  as  "Friendship  Begins  at 
Home"). 

Read  articles  and  report  to  class  on  the  responsibilities  of  each 
family  member. 

Have  class  discuss: 

— some  things  father  does  for  the  family. 
— some  things  mother  does  for  the  family. 
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— some  things  I  do  for  the  family. 

— some  things  other  family  members  do  for  the  family. 

Plan  a  discussion  between  parents  and  students  on  "What 

Parents  and  Young  People  Expect  of  Each  Other"  or  "How  To 

Live  With  Each  Other."  Class  discuss  the  most  frequent  sit- 
uations in  which  young  people  feel  that  they  are  not  understood 
by  their  parents. 

Divide  class  into  groups  and  have  a  series  of  socio-dramas  on 
family  situations.  Let  each  skit  portray  some  episode  in  which 
a  teen-ager  has  done  something  that  greatly  annoyed,  or  pleas- 
ed, her  parents. 

Have  class  come  prepared  to  report  some  things  enjoyed  and 
some  others  that  are  most  annoying  about  brothers  and  sisters. 

Watch  for  opportunities  within  the  family  to  praise  members 
for  things  they  have  done  and  report  to  class  their  reactions. 

Discuss  how  grandparents  and  other  relatives  can  be  enjoyed 
when  they  are  recognized  as  real  persons  and  accepted  as  rich 
resources  of  first-hand  experiences  of  the  past. 

Give  examples  of  activities  that  parents  and  children  enjoy 
doing  together.  Plan  an  interesting  experience  for  one's  self 
and  family. 

Arrange  a  display  of  various  hobbies.  Decide  upon  those 
which  can  be  shared  with  others  to  improve  relationships. 

Learn  new  games  which  can  be  taught  to  others  in  the  home 
and  out-of-doors. 

Evaluate  one's  own  traits  to  determine  if  they  tend  towards 
family  happiness.  Make  a  plan  of  activities  for  self-improve- 
ment. 

objective :  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  and  satis- 
factions gained  from  fa,mily  life, 

'roblem :  What  are  the  benefits  gained  from  wholesome  family 
life? 

.ctivities : 

Discuss  "What  the  family  provides  its  members  other  than 
food  and  shelter,"  that  is,  security,  belongingness,  privacy, 
understanding,  affection,  spiritual  guidance,  morals.  Teacher 
or  students  read  excerpts  from  novels  dealing  with  family  life. 

Give  examples  of  how  one's  family  can  and  does  practice 
democracy  in  the  home. 
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Review  the  basic  needs  of  every  individual  and  describe  ho1! 
the  family  helps  to  meet  these  needs. 

Give  some  examples  of  wholesome  family  life  from  literature! 
movies,  TV,  or  personal  knowledge.  Organize  a  panel  discuil 
sion  to  determine  why  these  examples  represent  wholesomJ 
family  life. 

Analyze  such  quotations  as:  "Educate  a  woman,  you  educal-; 
a  family" ;  "The  home  is  the  backbone  of  the  nation' } 

"We  are  the  builders  of  homes,  homes  for  America's  future'  j] 
"Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home." 

Be  familiar  with  the  purposes  and  activities  of  the  F.  H.  li 
or  N.  H.  A.  organizations  and  describe  how  membership  caa 
be  made  a  worthwhile  experience. 

Have  social  worker,  minister,  or  lawyer  discuss  problems  rfl 
suiting  from  unhappy  or  broken  homes  and  the  effect  upon  tlfi 
individual  and  the  community. 

Discuss  family  customs  here  and  in  other  countries.  Relatl 
values  maintained  by  families  in  America  and  those  in  othet 
countries. 

Discuss  the  privileges,  values,  and  happiness  obtained  through 
family  cooperation. 

Show  a  film  on  family  cooperation ;  follow  with  a  discussion. 

Work  out  a  "Bill  of  Rights"  for  family  cooperation  in  the  usis 
of  the  bathroom,  newspaper,  magazines,  and  the  car,  and  Hi- 
tening  to  the  radio  and  TV. 

Make  a  list  of  character  and  personality  traits  developed  in  tl  e 
home  which  are  helpful  in  bringing  happiness  in  the  home  an  J 
in  social  life  outside  the  home. 

Have  students  write  a  paragraph  describing  some  benefits  an  \ 
satisfactions  obtained  from  personal  experiences  in  family 
living. 

Objective :  To  develop  a  wholesome  attitude  toivard  assuming 
responsibilities  in  the  home. 

Problem:  What  responsibilities  are  usually  carried  by  differerl 
members  of  the  family? 

Activities : 

Discuss  "The  house  is  a  workshop  and  every  member  in  ittai 
contributor."  Show  how  contributions  of  different  members! 
of  the  family  vary.  List  some  household  responsibilities  whicdl 
a  high  school  girl  might  assume.  List  responsibilities  moMl 
enjoyable.   Discuss  and  compare. 
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Discuss  some  home  responsibility  that  will  increase  the  happi- 
ness of  the  entire  family. 

Make  a  work  schedule  for  a  specific  job;  complete  the  task. 

Make  a  time  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  time  can 
be  shortened  in  the  process  of  doing  the  job.  Report  on  activ- 
ity to  class. 

Hold  a  family  council  to  decide  how  to  secure  family  coopera- 
tion in  carrying  out  physical  duties  in  the  home. 

Discuss  situations  in  which  parents  would  be  justified  in  keep- 
ing a  high  school  girl  from  participation  in  a  high  school  activ- 
ity to  work  at  home. 

Give  one  or  more  demonstrations  on  easier,  more  efficient  ways 
for  doing  home  tasks. 

Set  up  work  schedules  in  classroom,  letting  each  girl  share 
with  laboratory  cleaning.  Help  them  to  analyze  reasons  why 
it  is  easier  and  more  pleasant  to  work  together  cooperatively. 

Have  a  panel  discussion  on  "Should  children  be  paid  for  work 
around  the  home?" 

Show  how  contributions  of  different  members  of  the  family 
differ  according  to  age,  time,  ability  and  earning  power.  Have 
students  list  ways  that  family  responsibilities  can  prepare  chil- 
dren to  accept  responsibilities  in  later  life. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  habits  of  using  leisure  time  ivisely. 
Problem:  What  is  meant  by  leisure  time? 
Activities : 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  leisure  time  and  why  some  have  more 
than  others. 

'  Make  a  list  of  daily  activities  and  decide  which  of  them  can 
be  classed  as  leisure  time  activities. 

°roblem  :  How  does  the  constructive  use  of  leisure  time  con- 
tribute to  personal  development? 

Activities : 

Keep  a  chart  for  a  week  showing  how  the  student  spends  her 
,  time.   Analyze  the  way  she  spends  her  time  to  determine  how 
wisely  she  used  it. 

Have  a  panel  discussion  on  how  one  may  have  fun  in  the  home 
during  leisure  time. 
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Plan  for  a  type  of  leisure  activity  in  which  the  whole  familyj 
might  participate. 

Plan  some  activities  which  one  can  enjoy  doing  by  herself. 
Plan  some  ways  in  which  one  can  have  wholesome  fun  in  thut 
home  with  friends.   Learn  to  play  at  least  one  new  game.  Inn. 
vite  friends  in  and  carry  through  the  plan. 

Report  on  the  success  of  the  plan,  or  failure  if  it  is  not  success  i 
f ul ;  try  to  decide  reasons  for  the  success  or  failure. 

List  the  advantages  of  using  leisure  time  wisely. 

Invite  a  person  who  has  an  interesting,  worthwhile,  and  possii 
bly  a  good  paying  hobby  to  talk  to  class,  bringing  out  selection! 
of  hobby  and  pleasures  received  from  it. 

Arrange  a  display  on  various  hobbies. 

Put  on  an  exhibit  of  games  for  both  indoors  and  out-of-doorss 

Discuss  the  recreational  activities  available  in  the  school  anoi 
community. 

List  different  ways  in  which  leisure  time  may  be  profitable  t<l 
the  individual  for : 

— personal  satisfactions 

— personality  enrichment 

— outlet  for  tensions 

— strengthening  family  ties 

— contribution  to  community  life 

— financial  gain 

Objective :  To  develop  an  understanding  of  acceptable  social  be* 
havior. 

Problem:  What  is  meant  by  "acceptable  social  behavior?" 
Activities :  f 

Read  and  report  on  assignments  dealing  with  social  behavio  j 
according  to  family  customs,  different  localities,  religious  be» 
liefs,  and  social  status. 

Determine  standards  of  social  behavior  that  are  general!/ 
acceptable. 

Write  a  character  sketch  of  an  andividual  who  is  socially  ac> 
ceptable. 

Show  films  on  acceptable  social  behavior. 

Problem:  How  may  young  people  acquire  some  techniques  o 
social  behavior  which  will  help  them  to  get  along  wit] 
their  own  age  group  as  well  as  others? 
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ictivities : 

Make  a  list  of  personal  habits  which  prevent  one  from  being  at 
ease  with  other  people. 

Collect  and  exhibit  books  on  etiquette. 

Collect  articles  in  current  magazines  and  post  them  on  the  bul- 
letin board  for  use  by  the  class. 

Show  films. 

Read  and  discuss  available  material  on  dating  problems. 

Discuss  how  young  people  can  have  fun  in  socially  acceptable 
ways. 

Observe  courtesy  week ;  participate  in  a  simple  social  function. 
Develop  a  plan  for  improving  one's  own  social  behavior. 

HOMEMAKING  II 

The  everyday  living  experiences  of  the  high  school  girl  reveal 
bany  opportunities  for  developing  some  ability  in  living  happily 
pith  her  family  and  others.  Students  want  and  need  help  in 
•mderstanding  themselves  as  well  as  others  in  order  to  make  the 
i^iost  of  opportunities  that  come  their  way.  Therefore,  emphasis 
b  placed  upon  the  individual  student  and  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments which  will  enable  her  to  get  along  happily  with  her  family 
.nd  others. 

Xuggested  Titles :  Getting  Along  With  Others 

Living  Happily  With  My  Family  and  Others 

Suggested  Time :  3 — 4  Weeks 
Objectives  :  To  Develop : 

j  •  Greater  realization  of  the  importance  of  satisfactory  family 
relationships. 

i  •  Some  attitudes,  habits  and  abilities  which  will  make  one  a 
better  family  member. 

•  The  ability  to  plan  with  other  family  members  for  sharing 
experiences  that  will  promote  family  unity. 

j  •  Some  understanding  of  the  contribution  that  skills  in 
homemaking  make  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
family. 

I  •  The  ability  to  establish  satisfactory  relationships  with  peo- 
ple outside  the  family. 

:  •  Some  skills  in  recreation  for  one's  self,  friends  and  family. 
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Objective:  To  develop  greater  realization  of  the  importance  o< 
satisfactory  family  relations. 

Problem :  What  should  the  home  provide  for  its  members  in  orde< 
to  have  good  family  relations  ? 

Activities: 

Review  the  basic  needs  of  individuals. 

Assign  groups  to  study  and  analyze  various  contributions 
family  may  make  to  its  members. 

Distinguish  between  needs  and  wants. 

Problem :  How  may  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  affect  its  menn-! 
bers  ? 

Activities: 

Discuss  the  characteristics  of  a  happy  home  and  an  unhapp!/|| 
home,  and  the  way  these  affect  the  lives  of  the  members.  Di  J 
cuss  the  statement  "Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there  is  no  place; 
like  home.,, 

Assign  groups  to  write  and  dramatize  skits  showing : 

— a  family  that  respects  the  rights,  privileges  and  properl  j 

of  all  its  members;  and  practices  courtesy  and  kindnei*; 

to  its  members. 
— a  family  that  disrespects  the  rights,  etc. 

Have  students  ask  parents  to  tell  them  frankly  of  one  tra' 
that  they  have  that  interferes  with  happy  family  relation* 

Report  findings  to  class  and  get  discussions  on  ways  that  th<  j 
can  improve  such  relations. 

Discuss  how  emergencies  and  crises  might  cause  a  change  ijj 
family  living.  Dramatize  how  families  might  react  to  su<j1| 
situations. 

Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  women  workii  j 
outside  the  home.  Use  socio-drama  to  develop  an  understan  1 
ing  of  parents'  and  children's  roles  as  family  members  in  su  I 
a  situation. 

Play  the  recording  "Quarreling  Children";  demonstrate  h(v| 
brothers  and  sisters  have  differences  of  opinions,  and  he  i  \ 
quarreling  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Problem :  What  understanding  does  one  need  in  order  to  reali  s 
that  good  family  relationships  play  a  vital  part  in  j  ij  J 
dividual  development? 
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Activities : 

Cite  instances  of  families  which  get  along  well  with  each 
other.  Have  each  girl  list  ways  in  which  she  can  try  to  get 
along  better  with  other  members  of  the  family ;  use  check  list 
to  indicate  progress  from  time  to  time. 

Discuss  some  common  causes  of  conflicts  between  parents  and 
children.  Decide  how  they  may  work  together  to  eliminate  these 
differences  in  the  solution  of  family  problems.  List  specific 
problems,  or  peeves,  which  exist  between  parents  and  children. 

Assign  a  problem  to  each  girl.  Ask  her  to  put  herself  in  the 
place  of  the  parents  and  discuss  how  she  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Invite  one  or  more  parents  to  discuss  solutions  to  some 
of  these  problems  which  create  tension  or  conflict. 

Describe  situations  in  which  one  needed  help  but  hesitated  to 
get  it  from  the  family  because  it  was  necessary  to  expose  one's 
undesirable  actions.    Have  class  discuss  possible  solutions. 

Study  and  list  traits  that  show  maturity. 

Discuss  the  statement  "Age  is  not  a  sign  of  maturity." 

Prepare  a  bulletin  board  to  demonstrate  "Signposts  to  Ma- 
turity." 

Observe  different  age  children  at  home  and  in  other  places : 
— to  become  familiar  with  their  activities 
— to  find  out  adjustments  made  by  these  children  which 
helped  them  in  becoming  a  part  of  the  group 

List  some  advantages  of  being  a  mature  person. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  attitudes,  habits  and  abilities  which 
will  make  one  a  better  family  member. 

Hoblem :  How  is  a  high  school  girl's  success  as  a  family  member 
affected  by  her  attitudes,  habits,  and  abilities? 

ictivities : 

j  Discuss  reasons  why  certain  boys  and  girls  are  accepted  as 
\  leaders. 

List  characteristics  of  those  persons  who  are  accepted  as  lead- 
|  ers — Which  are  attitudes?  Which  are  habits?  Which  are 
ij  abilities? 

;  Describe  life  in  a  happy  family  as  presented  in  literature,  TV, 
!  and  motion  picture.    Analyze  these  situations  to  show  which 
j  attitudes,  habits,  and  abilities  of  the  teen-age  girl  helped  her 
to  be  a  better  family  member. 
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Study  self,  listing  the  traits  liked  and  those  which  could  ton 
improved.  Make  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  improvement.  Hav<  < 
pupils  write  individual  philosophy  of  living,  followed  by  panei; 
discussion  of  how  these  philosophies  may  influence  one's  attii 
tudes,  habits,  and  abilities. 

Assume  some  home  responsibility  which  will  increase  the  hapj 
piness  of  the  entire  family. 

Cite  instances  in  which  your  attitudes  and  habits  have  bee: I 
improved  by  sincere  praise  from  members  of  your  family. 

Watch  for  an  opportunity  in  your  family  activities  in  whiccij 
you  can  praise  sister,  brother,  parents  for  something  they  d<kj 

Notice  their  reaction  and  report  to  the  class. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  plan  ivith  other  family  menm 
bers  for  sharing  experiences  that  will  promote  famil  |i 
unity. 

Problem:  How  can  family  unity  be  promoted  by  planning  fee 


Activities: 

Cite  TV  personalities  who  have  achieved  happy  family  reL- 
tionships,  and  discuss  what  experiences  and  activities  contril  J 
ute  to  this  happiness. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  knowing  and  sharing  family  respoM-j 
sibilities  and  activities.  Discuss  ways  in  which  managemeil 
of  all  resources  may  affect  relationships. 

Dramatize  a  family  council  to  show  how  family  experience 
can  be  shared  by  all  members  to  promote  unity. 

Discuss  rights  and  privileges  of  each  family  member,  regar 
less  of  age. 

Discuss  conflicts  that  arise  between  children  and  older  peopl  5 
particularly  relatives.  Analyze  causes  for  these  conflicts.  Di  i 
cuss  how  they  could  be  avoided. 

Show  and  discuss  the  film  "You  and  Your  Family"  or  "Y<  i 
and  Your  Parents." 


Problem :  What  experiences  and  activities  can  be  shared  by  fai  i  a 


Activities : 

Review  a  list  of  things  that  one's  family  does  together  ar<  t! 
that  all  enjoy  doing.  As  a  family  group,  listen  to  music  ai  \  D. 
watch  TV.  Watch  for  evidence  of  common  interests,  likes  ai  <!  j  a 


sharing  experiences? 


ily  members? 


dislikes  and  report  to  class. 
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Have  class  members  tell  of  special  days  which  they  celebrate 
in  their  family. 

Plan  and  carry  out  a  family  celebration  for  one  special  day. 
Report  on  success  of  experience. 

List  peeves  that  exist  between  family  members  and  discuss 
how  they  might  be  solved. 

Inviate  family  life  counselor  and/or  parents  to  discuss  prob- 
lems which  create  conflict  in  family  and  how  they  might  be 
solved. 

Have  girls  discuss  ways  for  acquainting  boys  with  their  family. 

Plan  how  a  teen-ager  might  share  home  facilities,  such  as  the 
bathroom,  living  room,  newspaper,  telephone,  radio,  car,  and 
TV. 

Discuss  privileges  permitted  in  different  families. 

Investigate  ways  in  which  family  income  should  be  shared. 

Demonstrate  through  a  skit  how  a  family  might  plan  expend- 
itures based  on  needs  of  various  members. 

Through  role  playing,  have  several  members  of  the  class  por- 
tray a  family  council.  Bring  out  a  number  of  problems  that 
would  have  to  be  solved  by  this  family  council  and  indicate  the 
best  approach  to  each. 

j  In  the  book  "Cheaper  by  the  Dozen,"  read  the  chapter  on  the 
j  use  of  the  family  council  and  discuss  how  this  family  used  it. 

j  Have  class  members  read  and  report  on  stories  that  show  how 
a  parents  have  supported  children  in  trouble. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  understanding  of  the  contribution 
that  skills  in  homemaking  make  to  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  family. 

Droblem:  How  does  efficient  management  in  the  home  help  in 
maintaining  good  relations? 

Activities : 

Cite  examples  of  good  and  poor  uses  of  time  and  energy, 
money,  and  abilities  in  the  home.  Point  out  what  may  be  the 
reasons  for  the  differences. 

Discuss  ways  in  which  management  may  affect  family  rela- 
tionships. 

Discuss  the  management  responsibilities  in  the  home.  Make 
a  work  schedule  for  your  family,  assigning  responsibilities  for 
each  members  according  to  age,  ability,  and  length  of  time 
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they  have  to  carry  out  the  duty.  Hold  a  family  council  and 
discuss  the  possiblities  of  testing  the  plan.  If  it  is  accepted, 
help  in  carrying  it  out  for  a  given  period  of  time.  Report  thet 
results. 

Problem :  How  can  one  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  her  fam- 
ily by  gaining  skills  in  homemaking? 

Activities'. 

Discuss  skills  that  make  for  ease  in  managing  a  home. 

Discuss  ways  in  which  acquired  skills  may  affect  family  rela-i 
tionships. 

Make  a  plan  to  take  over  certain  duties  in  the  home  daily, 
Carry  out  the  plan  and  report  it  as  a  home  experience. 

Report  on  ways  to  remove  monotony  and  irritation  from  som<  u 
household  tasks  that  one  dislikes  doing. 

Have  oral  reports  and  demonstrations  by  class  members  on 
"short  cuts"  and  "How  I  do  it"  on  routine  tasks. 

Have  demonstrations  with  the  use  of  commercial  equipment 
on  easier  and  better  ways  of  doing  tasks. 

Show  the  film  "Sharing  Work  at  Home"  and  afterwards  dis 
cuss  it,  stressing  the  main  points. 

Describe  the  special  skills  of  several  people — tell  how  thess 
skills  have  greatly  increased  the  family  resources. 

Recall  and  discuss  one's  own  attitudes  and  homemaking  skill  i 
that  have  changed  or  improced  as  a  result  of  experiences  i:J 
home  economics. 

Problem :  How  can  homemaking  education  help  one  to  be  a  wag  i 
earner  ? 

Activities : 

Discuss  ways  in  which  homemaking  skills  can  be  used  as  i  j 
means  of  making  money. 

Describe  some  trades  and  professions  to  which  homemakin j 
skills  make  a  contribution. 

Objective:  To  develop  the  ability  to  establish  satisfactory  rek\\ 
tionships  tvith  people  outside  the  family. 

Problem:  How  can  one  make  and  keep  friends  with  her  peers Ij 

Activities : 

Make  a  list  of  habits  acquired  at  home  that  help  one  in  gettir  i 
along  with  people  outside  of  the  family. 
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Discuss  why  friends  are  needed;  describe  the  characteristics 
of  a  good  friend ;  discuss  the  value  of  a  wide  range  of  acquaint- 
ances. Discuss  the  question:  "Are  the  qualities  desired  in  a 
friend  included  in  my  personal  characteristics  ?" 

Participate  in  a  buzz  session  on  the  following  topics : 
— Friendliness  to  newcomers 
— The  "give  and  take"  between  friends 
— Borrowing  and  lending  between  friends 
— Punctuality  in  keeping  engagements 
— Relation  of  personal  appearance  to  friendship. 

Have  a  panel  discussion  on  how  emotions  can  affect  the  suc- 
cess of  a  person.   Show  film  "Controlling  Your  Emotions." 

Have  a  question  box.  The  questions  may  be  discussed  among 
students  and  teacher  or  with  someone  who  is  particularly  well- 
informed. 

Prepare  a  list  of  do's  and  don'ts  that  one  should  follow  in  boy- 
girl  relationships.    Discuss  how  you  share  in  making  a  date 
j  successful. 

i  Have  students  develop  a  courtesy  guide.  Present  as  a  pro- 
I  gram. 

As  a  homemaking  class,  carry  through  various  forms  of  social 
gatherings,  inviting  different  groups  each  time.    Stress  rules 
|  of  eitquiette  for  each  social  situation. 

Have  members  of  homemaking  and  English  classes  cooperate 
in  teaching  introductions;  writing  "bread  and  butter"  notes 
and  answering  invitations. 

Cooperate  with  physical  education  department  in  sponsoring 
classes  in  dancing. 

Have  club  programs  on  "Good  Conversation." 
Show  film  "Shy  Guy." 

Problem:  How  can  one  make  and  keep  friends  with  adults? 
tctivities : 

Using  a  question  box,  secure  problems  that  cause  conflict  be- 
tween boys,  girls  and  adults.    Have  a  panel  discuss  ways  that 
j  conflicts  may  be  avoided  or  resolved. 

Collect  articles  showing  the  accomplishments  of  older  people 
!  and  the  contributions  they  make  to  youth. 

Talk  with  an  adult  about  a  friend  he  has  had  for  years.  Find 
out  why  the  friendship  has  been  a  lasting  one. 
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Problem:  What  are  some  of  the  responsibilities  which  the  f am-  f 
ily  has  for  helping  to  create  a  good  community  inn 
which  to  live? 

Activities : 

Discuss  what  responsibilities  the  family  has  toward: 
— Maintaining  attractive  and  sanitary  surroundings 
— Establishing  good  relationships  with  neighbors 
— Participating  in  church  and  civic  activities 

Make  a  list  of  the  contributions  that  one's  own  family  make??: 
to  the  neighborhood. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  skills  in  recreation  for  one's  self] 
friends  and  family. 

Problem:  Of  what  value  is  wholesome  recreation  in  a  personVi] 
life? 

Activities : 

Clarify  the  term  "recreation." 

Cite  examples  of  recreational  activities  of  prominent  people 
Show  how  these  activities  have  enriched  their  lives. 
Discuss  such  topics  as : 
— Rest  is  a  change  of  work 

— "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy" 

— Coffee-breaks  in  industry 

— What  is  work  to  you  is  recreation  to  me 

Discuss  how  the  use  of  wholesome  recreation  can  improve  one'fl 
personality. 

Demonstrate  how  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices  and  method  , 
plus  family  sharing  of  home  responsibilities,  provides  moi% 
time  for  family  fun,  activities  and  hobbies. 

Problem :  What  types  of  recreation  are  suitable  for  high  scho<  1 
girls,  their  friends  and  families? 

Activities : 

Review  activities  one's  family  does  together  and  that  all  enjcdl 
doing. 

Plan  some  ways  in  which  one  can  have  wholesome  fun  in  one  i 
own  home  with  family  and  friends.   Carry  out  one  of  the  plai '  I 
for  a  family  fun  night.   Report  to  class. 

List  some  ways  in  which  someone  and  her  friends  may  ha1  < 
wholesome  fun  outside  the  home. 
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Have  each  student  select  one  recreational  activity  and  with 

the  aid  of  other  students  carry  out  activity  in  class. 

Plan  and  play  some  group  games  suitable  for  indoor  use. 

Discuss  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  radio  and  television 
as  entertainment. 

Discuss  what  makes  a  party  successful.  Evaluate  a  recent 
school  party  which  was  successful  and  tell  why. 

Plan  and  carry  out  an  outdoor  type  of  recreation;  an  indoor 
type. 

Discuss  different  kinds  of  recreation  that  might  be  used  for 
different  age-groups.  Plan  some  games  and  contests  for 
various  age-groups  and  carry  them  out  as  a  class  activity. 

Through  role-playing  show  families  using  conversation,  read- 
ing magazines,  books  and  newspapers,  as  ways  of  using  leisure 
time  as  a  group  activity. 

Write  a  paper  on  "My  Hobby"  or  "The  Hobby  I  Would  Like  to 
Have." 

Arrange  exhibit  of  students'  hobbies. 

Debate :  Resolved,  that  it  is  better  to  store  up  wealth  than  to 
enjoy  wise  use  of  money  for  leisure. 

Plan  and  give  a  party  for  someone  in  your  family;  or  plan  a 
family  dinner,  considering  cost,  refreshments,  as  well  as  deco- 
rations and  entertainment. 

Through  role-playing  illustrate  ways  of  entertaining  a  date. 

Problem :  What  are  the  possibilities  in  the  community  for  whole- 
some recreation  and  leisure-time  activities? 

Activities : 

Conduct  a  survey  to  discover  possiblities  for  recreation  and 
leisure-time  activities  in  the  community.  From  the  informa- 
tion available,  discuss  how  these  facilities  can  be  widely  used. 

Plan  for  some  activity  by  the  group  in  using  a  facility. 

Discuss  how  one's  community  helps  to  make  the  family  enjoy 
a  fuller  life,  and  how  the  family  makes  a  contribution  to  the 
community. 

Suggest  ways  of  improving  present  recreational  facilities. 

Have  town  official  discuss  costs  of  public  recreational  facilities 
and  ways  of  meeting  the  expense. 

Discuss  ways  of  getting  recreational  facilities  for  small  com- 
munity or  neighborhoods  through  community  cooperation. 
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Participate  in  a  school  or  community  project  which  was  plan- 
ned for  the  welfare  of  the  group. 

Discuss  the  responsibilities  the  family  has  toward  home,  school, 
church  and  civil  defense  activities  in  the  community. 

HOMEMAKING  III 

In  the  third  year,  considerable  time  is  devoted  to  the  unit 
'  'Looking  Toward  Happiness  in  Homemaking  and  Other  Voca- 
tions." The  changing  patterns  of  family  life,  including  earlier 
marriage,  necessitates  emphasis  on  information  and  abilities 
needed  in  planning  for  homemaking  and  parenthood.  The  stu- 
dent needs  guidance  in  understanding  the  skills,  abilities  and 
intangible  values  which  are  essential  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
happy  home.  Some  understanding  of  the  vocations  requiring 
homemaking  skills  or  those  to  which  homemaking  makes  a  con- 
tribution is  also  included  in  the  third  year. 

Suggested  Titles:  Planning  for  Happiness  in  Homemaking  and 
Vocations 

Planning  for  Future  Happiness 
Looking  Forward  to  Marriage 
Planning  for  a  Happy  Future 
Building  Attitudes  and  Looking  Ahead 
Suggested  Time :  4 — 6  Weeks 

Objectives :  To  Develop : 

•  An  understanding  of  the  value  of  getting  along  with  fam- 
ilies and  friends  as  preparation  for  future  success  in  mar- 
riage. 

•  An  understanding  of  the  role  of  religion,  education  and  so- 
cial growth  in  building  good  family  relationships. 

•  Some  characteristics  which  will  make  a  good  partnership  in 
marriage. 

•  Some  insight  into  the  importance  of  health,  heredity  and 
environment  upon  family  life. 

•  An  appreciation  for  and  understanding  of  responsibilities 
of  homemaking  and  parenthood. 

•  An  interest  in  and  understanding  of  the  value  of  coopera- 
tive planning  for  successful  marriage. 

•  Some  understanding  of  aging  members  in  the  family. 

•  Some  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  family  in  building 
good  community  and  national  life. 
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•  Some  knowledge  of  available  vocational  opportunities  to 
which  homemaking  education  makes  a  contribution. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  getting 
along  with  families  and  friends  as  preparation  for 
future  success  in  marriage. 

Problems :  How  can  a  high  school  girl's  success  as  a  family  mem- 
ber be  preparation  for  successful  marriage? 

What  contributions  will  a  high  school  student's  char- 
acter make  to  successful  living  and  to  happy  married 
life? 

Activities : 

Have  student  state  what  the  term  "family"  means  to  her. 

Have  each  girl  analyze  herself  as  a  family  member,  relating 
her  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Use  role-playing  to  illustrate  those  home  responsibilites  and 
rights — both  agreeable  or  disagreeable. 

Read  and  report  on  illustrative  magazines  which  refer  to  suc- 
cessful family  life,  such  as : 
— Having  a  feeling  of  security 
— Making  a  cheerful  home 
— Doing  things  together 
— Bringing  friends  home 
— Making  decisions  together 

Review  factors  which  contribute  toward  making  a  high  school 
girl  a  successful  family  member.   As  a  friend. 

Show  how  these  same  characteristics  help  prepare  the  high 
school  girl  for  a  successful  marriage. 

Hold  panel  discussion  on  characteristics  important  to  marital 
success. 

Invite  parents  to  join  the  group  in  a  panel  discussion  on  prob- 
lems that  involve  all  members  of  the  family. 

Ask  students  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  in  their  home — 
how  they  were  successfully  solved. 

Discuss  the  ways  people  solve  their  problems  in  the  home, 
school,  church  and  youth  organizations. 

List  the  responsibilities  that  young  people  should  have  in  their 
home. 

Study  the  family  patterns  of  older  times  and  of  different  coun- 
tries.   Compare  with  the  family  patterns  of  today. 
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Discuss  the  present  family  patterns  in  our  country  and  how 
they  vary  according  to  locality. 

Set  up  a  display  of  resource  materials  that  deal  with  wholesome 
family  living. 

Show  films  on  choosing  a  mate.  Have  students  note  qualities 
that  they  consider  important  in  choosing  a  future  companion. 

Discuss  how  little  things  add  to  big  unpleasant  problems  in 
family  living. 

Discuss  the  characteristics  of  democratic  living. 

Compile  a  list  of  quotations  on  values  in  family  living.  Con- 
sider how  these  quotations  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  develop- 
ing one's  personal  standards  in  relation  to  marriage  and  fam- 
ily living. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  that  religion, 
education  and  social  growth  plays  in  good  family  re- 
lations. 

Priblem:  How  may  religion,  education  and  social  growth  influ- 
ence family  relationships? 

Activities: 

Have  qualified  person  discuss  the  role  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
family.  Discuss  case  studies  that  illustrate  the  part  ministers 
have  played  in  strengthening  marriage  and  family  life. 

Read  and  discuss  quotations  from  the  Bible  on  family  life. 

Plan  a  symposium  on  the  contribution  which  "Religion  Makes 
in  Family  Living." 

Make  a  list  of  ways  in  which  the  home  meets  the  spiritual 
needs.  List  the  ways  in  which  the  churches  in  the  community 
help  to  meet  the  needs. 

Discuss  some  problems  involved  in  secret  marriages;  inter- 
racial marriages ;  and  those  of  different  religious  backgrounds. 

Make  a  list  of  educational  resources  in  the  community  and  dis- 
cuss how  the  family  can  make  use  of  them. 

Panel  discussion  on  the  following  topics : 
— "Who  is  an  educated  person?" 

— "Why  boys  as  well  as  girls  need  education  for  homemak- 
ing." 

Discuss  topic  "How  does  education  affect  social  growth?" 
List  characteristics  of  a  socially  mature  person. 
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List  conditions  which  might  cause  a  change  in  the  social  stan- 
dards of  a  community. 

Discuss  how  family  background  affects  customs  and  social 
growth  of  the  family. 

List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  taking  part  in  extra- 
curricular activities. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  education  for  home  and  family 
living. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  characteristics  which  will  make  a  good 
partnership  in  marriage. 

Problem:  What  are  some  desirable  characteristics  or  qualities 
that  one  should  develop  in  order  to  be  a  good  marriage 
partner  ? 

Activities : 

Interview  married  couples  for  desirable  characteristics  to  con- 
sider. Read  selected  reference  magazines  to  determine  the 
qualities  which  are  important. 

Compile  list  in  class  and  develop  check-sheet  of  desirable 
characteristics.  Using  check-sheet,  decide  one's  chance  for 
happiness  with  present  interests. 

Show  film  "With  This  Ring"  to  boys  and  girls.  Discuss  the 
qualifications  for  successful  marriage  as  shown  in  the  film. 

Use  role-playing  to  depict  situations  which  illustrate  how  pres- 
ent behavior  may  affect  behavior  in  later  life. 

Conduct  a  panel  on  the  influence  of  family  backgrounds  upon 
success  of  marriage. 

Discuss  what  is  meant  by  "emotional  maturity." 

List  and  discuss  characteristics  of  a  person  who  is  mature 
enough  to  marry. 

Select  committees  to  give  reports  on  each  of  the  following  as 
preparation  for  marriage:    Dating,  Participation  in  Social 

Activities ;  Marriage  Counseling ;  Books  on  Marriage ;  Confer- 
ences with  the  Family  Physician  and  Minister. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  insight  into  the  importance  of  health, 
heredity  and  environment  upon  family  life. 

Problem:  What  influences  do  health,  heredity  and  invironment 
have  in  the  development  of  good  family  life? 
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Activities : 

Review  characteristics  of  a  healthy  person — mental  and  phys- 
ical. 

Discuss  the  topic  "Health  as  a  Contributing  Factor  to  Happi- 
ness in  Marriage.,, 

Have  a  panel  on  the  topic  "Every  Child  Deserves  a  Good  Start 
in  Life." 

Discuss  the  economic  values  of  good  health  in  terms  of  the  re- 
duction of  medical  services,  the  cost  of  medicines,  and  the  loss 
of  time  by  the  wage  earner. 

Study  the  problem  of  alcohol  in  personal  health  and  its  effect 
on  family  life. 

Read  selected  references  on  inherited  characteristics.  Discuss 
how  these  might  affect  happiness  in  family  life. 

Read  selected  references  on  the  effect  of  environment  on  the 
development  of  the  individual.  Show  film  and  discuss  "Hered- 
ity and  Environment." 

Invite  a  case  worker  to  relate  experiences  where  children  have 
grown  into  well-adjusted  adults  when  removed  from  undesir- 
able environment. 

Invite  a  marriage  counselor,  or  some  other  qualified  person,  to 
speak  on  the  influence  of  heredity  and  environment  on  a  happy 
marriage. 

Show  film  "Choosing  Your  Marriage  Partner."  Follow  with 
discussion. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  responsibilities  of  homemaking  and  parent- 
hood. 

Problem :  What  are  the  responsibilities  in  creating  a  new  family? 
Activities : 

Discuss,  in  general,  the  role  of  a  homemaker. 

List  those  privileges  which  might  have  to  be  given  up  and 
obligations  which  might  be  expected  as  a  homemaker;  as  a 
parent.  Compare  these  to  the  possible  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages of  married  life. 

Discuss  some  problems  in  marriage  resulting  from  lack  of 
adequate  income,  or  income  by  the  wife  only ;  inadequate  hous- 
ing; lack  of  recreation;  too  early  parenthood;  both  parents 
worki^o-  outside  of  home. 
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Formulate  a  "Blueprint  for  Happiness"  and  "Hazards  to  Hap- 
piness."  Prepare  bulletin  board. 

Discuss  how  desirable  characteristics  are  necessary  for  the 
"Blueprint  for  Happiness." 

Discuss  "Marriage  is  a  Twenty-four-Hour-a-Day  Job."  Dra- 
matize activities  learned  in  homemaking  that  will  prepare  for 
marriage. 

Have  class  write  paper  on  "Biological  Age  for  Marrying,  Eco- 
nomic Status  for  Marrying,  and  the  Legal  Age  for  Marrying." 

Discuss. 

Have  each  student  write  her  opinion  of  the  difference  between 
a  "House"  and  a  "Home." 

Describe  a  happily  married  couple ;  give  reasons  for  opinions. 

Bring  in  homemakers  to  talk,  emphasizing  that  homemaking 
is  the  Number  1  vocation  for  girls. 

Problem :  For  what  things  are  parents  responsible  to  their  chil- 
dren? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  Children's  Charter  and  determine  to  what  extent 
parents  are  responsible  for  meeting  the  needs  as  stated  in  the 
Charter. 

Have  each  student  write  a  paper  describing  some  of  the  things 
her  parents  have  been  able  to  do  for  her. 

Have  a  parent  talk  on  the  meaning  of  parenthood. 

Determine  by  reading  and  observation  how  a  child's  environ- 
ment may  contribute  to  his  physical,  mental,  social  and  emo- 
tional development.   Use  film,  if  available. 

List  the  adjustments  the  family  must  make  for  a  new  baby. 

Investigate  the  cost  for  having  a  baby.  Discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  of  planned  parenthood. 

Summarize  the  responsibilities  of  parents  for  their  children. 

Problem :  What  information  does  one  need  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities of  marriage  and  parenthood  ? 

Activities : 

Have  students  write  papers  on  the  kinds  of  family  life  they 
would  like  to  establish. 

Study  local  and  State  laws  protecting  the  family. 
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Have  lawyer  or  professional  person  explain  the  liabilities  of 
marriage  partners  and  parents. 

List  some  conflicts  that  most  often  occur,  such  as :  age  differ- 
ences; family  background;  educational  differences;  relatives 
and  in-laws ;  conflicting  interests. 

Ob  jective :  To  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  understanding  of  the 
value  of  cooperative  planning  for  successful  mar- 
riage. 

Problem  :  How  does  cooperative  planning  contribute  to  success 
in  marriage? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  ways  in  which  a  couple  can  plan  for  their  mar- 
riage. Include  references  to  those  persons  who  might  best 
give  them  advice  and  help  in  their  planning. 

Consider  and  discuss  how  cooperative  planning  can  solve  some 
of  the  following  situations : 

— Income  Budgeting 

— Physical  Examinations 

— Sharing  Jobs  in  the  Home 

— Working  Wives 

— Standard  of  Living 

— Use  of  Leisure-time 

— Early  Parenthood 

— Relatives  or  Parents  Living  With  or  Nearby 

— Religion  and  Church  Affiliation 

— Importance  of  Maintaining  Personal  Attractiveness 

— Advantages  of  Common  Interests  and  Friends 

Plan  skits  on  budgeting,  sharing  jobs  in  the  home,  spending 
money  wisely,  standard  of  living,  use  of  leisure-time,  and 
parenthood  responsibilities. 

Write  two  skits,  one  showing  cooperative  planning  and  the 
other  non-cooperative  planning.   Present  to  class. 

Make  a  list  of  suggestions  for  marriage  adjustments,  including 
compromise,  compliments,  family  council,  planning  and  bud- 
geting. 

Invite  a  minister  to  discuss  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
vows. 

Have  a  round  table  discussion  on  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  church  weddings,  home  weddings,  secret  weddings, 
and  elopements. 

Compile  a  list  of  public  and  private  agencies  which  render  as- 
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sistance  to  families  facing  serious  problems.  Describe  the 
kind  of  assistance  rendered  by  each. 

Read  articles  by  marriage  counselors  in  current  magazines 
concerning  the  ways  a  marriage  might  be  saved. 

Discuss  costs  and  responsibilities  of  both  families  involved  in 
a  wedding  and  reception. 

Discuss  how  the  engagement  period  might  be  used  as  prepara- 
tion for  cooperative  living  after  marriage. 

Write  a  paper  on  "Democratic  Life  in  the  Home." 

Discuss  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  getting  married  fol- 
lowing graduation  from  high  school.  Explore  possibilities  of 
further  training  for  wage  earning. 

Debate :  "I'm  Not  Marrying  Your  Family,  I'm  Marrying  You." 

Objective :  To  develop  some  understanding  of  the  place  of  aging 
members  in  the  family  group. 

Problem:  What  are  some  of  the  situations  created  by  the  pres- 
ence of  aging  members  in  a  family? 

Activities : 

Survey  class  membership  to  determine  the  number  of  families 
composed  of  aging  members. 

List  contributions  the  aging  family  members  make  to  the  fam- 
ily. Determine  the  economic  contributions  made  by  the  aging- 
family  members. 

Make  a  list  of  some  problems  and  work  in  small  groups  to  sug- 
gest possible  solutions.  Give  socio-drama  on  problems  pre- 
sented and  solutions. 

Plan  for  a  question  box  on  causes  of  conflict  between  children 
and  the  elders. 

Have  a  parent  discuss  ways  by  which  conflicts  between  persons 
of  different  age  levels  might  be  avoided. 

Make  a  list  of  teen-age  activities  for  making  older  people  hap- 
pier. 

Problem:  What  understandings  are  necessary  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  aging  in  the  family? 

Activities : 

Discuss  ways  by  which  the  family  gives  an  aging  individual  a 
feeling  of  love  and  security. 
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List  activities  in  which  aging  family  members  may  participate 
in  order  to  feel  useful  and  happy.  Through  role-planning, 
demonstrate  how  family  members  can  meet  some  of  the  needs 
of  the  aging  member  of  the  family. 

Discuss  appreciation  shown  by  childen  to  their  parents  . 

Discuss  adequate  space  in  the  home  for  the  aging  in  relation 
to  the  best  welfare  of  all  family  members. 

Discuss  television  and  radio  programs  that  show  examples  of 
good  relationships  between  children  and  their  elders. 

Have  some  suitable  person  discuss  the  physical  and  mental 
changes  which  take  place  in  persons  sixty  years  old  and  above. 

Discuss  instances  in  which  too  much  consideration  was  given 
to  the  aging  in  relation  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

Discuss  ways  by  which  family  members  may  become  useful  and 
contented  when  they  reach  the  aging  period  of  life. 

List  church,  private  and  public  institutions  that  care  for  elder- 
ly people,  and  discuss  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  living 
in  one  of  these  institutions. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  fam- 
ily in  building  good  community  and  national  life. 

Problem :  What  part  does  the  family  play  in  building  good  com- 
munity relations  ? 

Activities : 

Make  a  list  of  one's  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  in  the  commun- 
ity. Plan  and  carry  through  a  project  which  illustrates  prac- 
tices of  good  citizenship.  Name  some  of  the  responsibilities 
which  the  family  can  assume  that  will  improve  community 
life. 

Discuss  the  reasons  for  civic  clubs  and  organizations.  Exam- 
ine the  charters  of  several  established  clubs  to  learn  aboul 
their  purposes.  Study  parliamentary  procedure  and  ask  stu< 
dents  to  observe  a  practice  used  in  a  club  to  which  they  belong 
or  an  organization  in  the  community. 

List  organizations  which  young  people  may  join;  discuss  th< 
advantages  and  disadvtanges  of  belonging  to  such  organiza 
tions. 

Discuss  the  family's  part  in  community  life.    Use  bulleti] 
board  to  illustrate. 

Have  students  write  a  theme  on  "What  Influence  the  Famil; 
Can  Have  on  Community  and  National  Life." 
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Use  role-playing  to  illustrate  the  parts  of  women  who  belong 
to  clubs  for  purely  social  reasons;  because  of  civic  duty. 

Discuss  how  to  choose  the  organization  that  will  be  most  ef- 
fective for  good. 

Have  student-parent  panel  discuss  ways  in  which  families 
exert  a  positive  or  negative  influence  on  the  community. 

After  group  research  on  the  principles  of  democratic  family 
living  in  the  community,  arrange  for  round-table  discussion 
with  emphasis  on  exchanging  ideas,  respecting  the  opinions  of 
others,  understanding  others,  securing  group  thinking,  shar- 
ing in  work  and  play,  accepting  responsibilities,  and  respecting 
the  experience  and  maturity  of  others.  Suggest  specific  illus- 
trations of  how  young  people  may  apply  these  principles  to 
what  they  do  in  the  community. 

Discuss  ways  of  improving  one's  home  surroundings.  Discuss 
ways  in  which  a  neighborhood  can  cooperatively  improve  its 
surroundings. 

Plan  and  carry  through  a  project  for  community  improvement, 
such  as  ground  beautification  or  community  cleanliness. 

Plan  for  community  ' 'get-togethers",  or  family  nights,  in 
which  activities  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  entire  family. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  knowledge  of  vocational  opportuni- 
ties to  which  homemaking  education  makes  a  con- 
tribution. 

Problem:  What  vocational  opportunities  are  available  to  which 
homemaking  education  makes  a  contribution? 

Activities : 

Survey  the  community  to  find  available  jobs  for  which  some 
homemaking  education  is  an  asset. 

Conduct  a  survey  of  recent  years'  graduates  of  high  school  to 
find  out  the  types  of  work  they  are  now  doing. 

Invite  girls  who  work  to  report  on  ways  in  which  home  eco- 
nomics has  helped  them  on  their  jobs. 

Review  briefly  some  of  the  learnings  gained  from  the  home- 
making  course  and  consider  how  they  may  contribute  to  quali- 
'    fications  for  wage-earning. 

Invite  a  business  man  to  talk  to  the  class  on  the  qualifications 
of  applicants  for  a  job.  List  ways  in  which  homemaking  edu- 
cation may  help  prepare  one  to  meet  his  requirements. 

Make  a  list  of  ways  in  which  home  economics  education  can  aid 
a  woman  in  earning  money  at  home. 
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Discuss  homemaking  hobbies  which  may  become  a  source  of 
income. 

Display  hobbies  of  class  members  which  are  most  valuable  as 
possible  vocations? 

Discuss  with  vocational  counselor  the  advantages  of  utilizing 
aptitude  tests  for  giving  evidence  of  relative  abilities  regard- 
ing what  one  might  do  best  and  the  Kuder  Preference  Record 
for  suggesting  areas  of  interest  (regarding  what  one  wants  to 
do). 

Investigate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  vo- 
cations in  which  the  members  of  the  class  have  an  interest. 

Divide  class  into  groups  according  to  special  vocational  inter- 
ests. Let  each  group  interview  a  representative  from  its 
special  field  to  find  out  the  duties  involved.  Make  a  plan  by 
which  each  member  of  the  group  may  secure  experience  in  her 
chosen  vocation  area — food  service,  home  nursing,  retail  work, 
caring  for  children,  and  dressmaking.  List  opportunities  in 
North  Carolina  for  such  work-experience. 

Carry  through  the  plan  and  evaluate  student's  performance 
and  the  job.   Make  provision  for  addition  training  if  needed. 

Problem:  What  opportunities  are  available  to  home  economics? 

Activities : 

Interview  college  graduates  living  in  the  community.  Plan  a 
dramatization  of  college  life — money  needed,  clothes,  etc. 

Read  biographies  of  people  who  have  been  successful  in  dif- 
ferent home  economics  vocations;  what  made  them  successful? 

Make  a  chart  of  home  economics  vocations  which  require  a 
college  education.  List  the  qualities  desirable  for  the  various 
vocations. 

Have  each  student  make  a  vocational  asset  and  liability  chart 
of  herself  to  determine  whether  a  college  education  is  needed 
for  the  vocation  for  which  she  is  best  suited. 

Invite  representatives  of  different  fields  of  home  economics  to 
talk  to  the  group  about  their  jobs.  Supplement  the  informa- 
tion gained  from  this  source  by  studying  literature  secured 
from  employers,  associations,  labor  unions,  professional  or-r 
ganizations,  and  government  departments. 

Make  field  trip  to  observe  people  at  work. 

Observe  audio-visual  aids  which  portray  life  in  different  fields 
of  work. 
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Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  mother  work- 
ing. 

Describe  the  available  aids  to  girls  desiring  training  in  home 
economics,  such  as  scholarships,  loans,  and  other  aids. 

Discuss  the  colleges  in  North  Carolina  which  offer  homemak- 
ing  courses. 

Problem :  How  can  homemaking  education  contribute  to  general 
preparation  for  a  wage-earning  job? 

Activities : 

List  the  types  of  jobs  that  high  school  graduates  are  doing. 

Recall  high  school  subjects  that  make  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  jobs  listed. 

Discuss  working  hours  and  demands  of  the  job.  List  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  other  members  of  the  family  can  assume 
or  share  when  the  mother  works  away  from  home  or  in  the 
home  on  wage-earning  projects. 

Discuss  homemaking  skills  that  a  career  girl  could  use,  such 
as  sewing,  money  management,  etc. 

SUGGESTED  HOME  EXPERIENCES 

Organize  a  family  council. 

Improve  myself. 

Plan  family  recreation. 

Develop  a  hobby  or  leisure-time  activity. 

Plan  a  family  fun  night. 

Make  life  happier  for  an  older  family  member. 

Plan  with  family  for  family  worship. 

Make  and  carrv  out  plans  for  sharing  responsibilities. 

SUGGESTED  ADULT  CLASS  TOPICS 
!  Parent-Child  Relationship. 

Understanding  the  Teen-ager. 
I  Family  Roles. 

Family  Good  Times. 

Planning  for  Sharing. 
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Decision  Making. 
Establishing  Family  Values. 
Curfew— Who  Sets  It? 

SUGGESTED  CHAPTER  PROJECTS 

Sponsor  a  courtesy  week. 

Plan  a  joint  recreation  program  with  boys. 

Sponsor  community  recreation  project. 

Prepare  radio  or  TV  skit  on  desirable  social  behavior. 

Visit  shut-ins  of  the  community. 

Give  series  of  programs  on  relationships. 

Develop  plans  to  make  a  less  fortunate  family  happy. 

Arrange  a  series  of  talks  on  family  situations. 


FOODS 


Philosophy 

Much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  should  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  food  and  its  contribution  to  happy  family  relationships. 
Experience  in  serving  food  offers  opportunities  for  students  to 
develop  poise,  graciousness,  and  consideration  for  others. 

The  application  of  art  principles  through  the  use  of  color  in 
china,  table  linens,  flower  arrangements,  and  food  combinations 
should  be  stressed  each  year.  Setting  the  table  to  meet  the  occa- 
sion requires  judgment  in  selection,  use,  and  combination  of  the 
component  parts — all  of  which  should  be  arranged  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  convenience  of  the  diner. 

In  nutrition  education,  attitudes  are  probably  as  important  as 
facts  about  diets.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  teen-age  group, 
who  rank  first  in  need  of  guidance  in  food  selection  and  consump- 
tion. Therefore,  nutrition  should  be  stressed  around  a  meal  pat- 
tern which  includes  the  continuous  study  of  management  of  time, 
money,  energy  and  group  participation.  Developing  skills 
through  management  will  enable  students  to  find  ways  of  making 
routine  food  preparation  both  easier  and  more  satisfying. 

With  the  recognition  of  rising  food  costs,  attention  should  be 
given  to  home  production  and  conservation  of  foods  which  are 
plentiful  where  this  practice  is  desirable. 

HOMEMAKING  I 

In  the  first  year,  preparation  of  simple  meals  for  the  family  is 
emphasized,  using  some  foods  which  can  be  served  interchange- 
ably for  breakfast,  lunch  or  supper.  The  preparation  of  food 
Iby  family  members  cooperatively  helps  to  integrate  some  of  the 
real  values  of  family  living. 

Suggested  Title :   Easy  Meals  for  the  Family 

Suggested  Time :  8 — 10  Weeks 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  The  ability  to  plan,  prepare,  and  serve  some  simple  meals 
for  the  family. 

•  Some  ability  to  select,  buy,  and  care  for  food  for  family 
meals. 

•  Some  ability  to  work  cooperatively  with  others  in  sharing 
responsibilities  in  the  foods  laboratory  and  at  home. 
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•  A  desire  to  practice  good  food  habits  in  order  to  improve 
appearance  and  to  maintain  good  health. 

•  Some  ability  to  manage  time,  energy,  money,  and  equipment 
in  the  kitchen. 

•  Some  ability  to  use  equipment  safely  and  care  for  it. 

•  An  awareness  of  values  in  extending  family  income  through 
home  production  of  some  foods. 

•  Some  skill  in  conserving  foods. 

•  Some  skill  in  planning,  preparing,  and  serving  simple  re- 
freshments when  entertaining  friends. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  plan,  prepare,  and  serve  some 
simple  meals  for  the  family. 

Problem :  What  do  I  need  to  know  in  order  to  plan,  prepare,  and 
serve  attractive  and  nourishing  meals? 

Activities : 

.  Describe  a  family  meal  that  was  enjoyed.  List  the  factors  that 
made  it  enjoyable. 

Dramatize  happy  and  unhappy  mealtime  sitautions. 

Use  role-playing  to  discuss  some  situations  which  may  arise  at 
mealtime,  such  as : 

— A  family  member  brings  an  unannounced  guest 

— A  family  member  is  late  for  a  meal 

— A  child  will  not  eat 

— A  family  member  criticizes  food 

Discuss  meal  preparation  as  an  important  function  of  the  home- 
maker. 

Determine  how  other  family  members  may  assist  the  home- 
maker  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving  meals. 

Discuss  adequate  nutrition  for  the  family. 

Keep  records  of  food  eaten  for  a  designated  period  and  check 
for  nutritional  adequacy. 

Using  food  models  and  other  teaching  aids,  plan  some  simple 
meals  for  the  family. 

Demonstrate  table  service  and  table  manners  desirable  for  sim- 
ple meals  for  the  family. 

Using  menus  planned,  organize  into  family  groups  for  prepar- 
ing and  serving  a  selected  series  of  meals. 

Rotate  responsibilities  within  the  group  so  that  each  member 
learns  how  to  perform  all  the  steps  in  the  total  process. 
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Evaluate  each  meal  and  set  up  more  specific  guides  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  preparing  and  serving  later  meals. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  ability  to  select,  buy,  and  care  for 
food  for  family  meals. 

Problem:  What  must  I  learn  in  order  to  select,  buy,  and  store 
food  properly? 

Activities : 

Read  to  learn  buying  practices  that  may  save  time  and  money. 
Study  food  advertisements  in  papers. 

Visit  local  stores  and  markets.  Observe  food  prices  and  qual- 
ity.  Buy  some  foods  whenever  possible. 

Read  and  discuss  the  various  keeping  qualities  of  foods. 

Discuss  and  demonstrate  adequate  storage  of  foods  in  the  foods 
laboratory  and  in  the  home  kitchen. 

Purchase  or  collect  several  containers  of  food;  compare  as  to 
quality,  cost,  and  information  on  the  label. 

Assume  some  responsibility  for  buying  or  storing  foods  for  the 
family. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  ability  to  work  cooperatively  with 
others  in  sharing  responsibilities  in  the  foods  labora- 
tory and  at  home. 

Problem:  How  can  we  develop  desirable  habits  by  working  co- 
operatively in  food  preparation  and  service? 

Activities : 

Set  up  some  standards  for  working  in  the  laboratory  and  at 
home,  including: 

— Orderliness  in  the  kitchen 
— Good  work  habits 
— Sharing  responsibilies 
— Consideration  of  others 
— Use  of  time 

Use  these  standards  as  a  guide  for  evaluating  each  meal  pre- 
pared and  served. 

Objective:  To  develop  a  desire  to  practice  good  food  habits  in 
order  to  improve  appearance  and  to  maintain  good 
health. 
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Problem:  How  do  food  habits  affect  personal  appearance,  per 
sonality,  and  good  health? 

Activities : 

List  evidences  of  good  health,  based  on  review  of  previouit 
health  study,  and  have  pupils  check  themselves. 

Observe  and  report  on  food  habits  of  people  at  home  and  aa 
school. 

Make  a  survey  of  breakfast  habits  of  pupils  and  suggest  irri) 
provements. 

Make  individual  plans  for  improving  food  habits  and  keep 
record  of  progress  made. 

Use  films  or  filmstrips  dealing  with  food  habits. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  ability  to  manage  time,  energy 
money,  and  equipment  in  the  kitchen. 

Problem:  What  factors  contribute  to  the  efficient  managemeif 
of  time,  energy,  money,  and  equipment  in  the  kitcher 

Activities : 

Read  and  discuss  information  on  efficient  arrangement  < 
space  and  equipment  in  the  kitchen. 

Observe  the  location  of  small  equipment  in  the  foods  labor  1 
tory,  and  evaluate  the  placement  of  frequently-used  articles  ! 

Discuss  wise  use  of  time  and  energy  in  doing  kitchen  tasks. 

Demonstrate  some  labor  saving  devices. 

Plan  some  meals,  substituting  lower-price  foods  without  saci  i| 
ficing  quality  and  nutritive  value. 

Demonstrate  use  of  some  prepared  food  mixes  and  evalua 
the  use  of  these  in  terms  of  time  and  money  available. 


Objective:  To  develop  some  ability  to  use  safely  and  care  H 
equipment  in  the  kitchen. 

Problem :  What  do  I  need  to  know  in  order  to  arrange,  use,  M 
care  for  equipment  in  the  kitchen  in  a  safe  manner ' 

Activities : 

Show  movie  and/or  filmstrips  on  safety  in  the  kitchen. 

Have  pupils  list  accidents  which  have  occurred  in  their  hoi ) 
kitchens.   Discuss  prevention  of  these. 
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Use  a  check  list  to  score  the  foods  laboratory  and  home  kit- 
chens on  safety.  Choose  a  safety  hazard  to  eliminate.  Report 
this  to  the  class. 

Demonstrate  ways  to  use,  arrange,  and  care  for  kitchen  equip- 
ment, using  principles  of  safety. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  awareness  of  values  in  extending  fam- 
ily income  through  home  production  of  some  foods. 

Problem :  How  can  family  income  be  extended  by  home  produc- 
tion of  some  foods  ? 

Activities : 

Make  a  survey  to  find  out  how  much  food  is  being  produced  at 
home. 

Invite  the  agriculture  teacher  to  discuss  "The  Home  Garden" 
as  it  is  applicable  to  the  local  community. 

Discuss  some  responsibilities  the  teen-age  girl  can  assume  to- 
ward home  production  of  foods. 

List  ways  of  supplementing  family  income  through  sale  of 
'   foods  produced  at  home. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  skill  in  conserving  foods. 

problem :  What  are  some  approved  methods  of  conserving  foods? 

Activities : 

I  List  factors  that  determine  when  preservation  of  food  in  the 
I  home  is  an  economical  practice. 

I  Discuss  and  demonstrate  principles  of  canning  and  freezing 
!  some  available  foods. 

Show  films  and/or  filmstrips  on  conservation  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. 

Have  pupils  conserve  some  available  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
use  in  meal  preparation  in  the  department. 

I  Plan  ways  of  using  home  production  and/or  conservation  of 
i    food  as  a  project. 

:  Discuss  adequate  storage  facilities  for  conserving  foods. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  skill  in  planning,  preparing,  and 
i  serving    simple    refreshments    ivhen  entertaining 

friends. 
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Problem:  How  can  I  entertain  friends  graciously  in  my  home?  'I 
Activities : 

Use  a  variety  of  references  for  supervised  reading  and  discus- 
sion of  the  roles  of  host,  hostess,  and  guest. 

Plan  and  prepare  some  simple,  inexpensive,  light  refreshments 

Plan,  prepare,  and  serve  a  simple  tea  to  eighth  graders  to  ac 
quaint  them  with  the  homemaking  program. 

Make  a  special  assignment  for  entertaining  a  friend  at  home.  I 

Plan  and  prepare  refreshments  to  serve  at  an  FHA  or  NHi 
meeting. 

HOMEMAKING  II 

New  learnings  are  introduced  at  each  grade  level  and  previoua 
learnings  applied  in  the  second  year  of  foods,  with  emphasis  O'otj 
more  complicated  meals.  Because*  of  the  increased  number  ocj 
electrical  appliances  used  in  food  preparation,  experiences  will 
be  provided  to  help  the  student  determine  the  value  of  sucij 
equipment  in  relation  to  time,  energy,  cost  and  care. 

Suggested  Titles :    Food  for  the  Family 

Helping  with  Family  Meals 
Family  Meals  for  the  Day 

Suggested  Time :     6 — 8  Weeks 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  Greater  understanding  of  the  food  needs  of  all  famu 
members. 

•  Increased  ability  to  use  good  managemment  practices  it 
terms  of  time,  energy,  money  and  equipment. 

•  Greater  skill  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving  f  ami ) 
meals. 

•  Greater  ability  in  selection,  use  and  care  of  table  appoin; 
ments. 

•  Increased  skills  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving  foo< : 
for  entertaining.  j 

•  Increased  interest  in  extending  family  income  through  hor  < 
production  and  conservation  of  foods  through  the  use  {- 
accepted  methods. 

J  j 

Objective :  To  develop  greater  understanding  of  the  food  nee ' 
of  all  family  members.  j  « 
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robleni:  What  are  the  food  needs  of  all  family  members? 

ctivities : 

Review  the  Basic  Four  Food  Groups  and  what  each  contributes 
to  the  diet. 

Use  flnanelgraph  to  show  Basic  Four  Food  Groups. 

Discuss  how  age,  physical  condition  and  occupation  influence 
the  family  diet. 

Invite  local  homemaker  to  discuss  with  students  the  importance 
of  good  meals  in  keeping  a  family  healthy  and  happy. 

Have  students  observe  TV  food  commercials  and  report  on 
their  accuracy  and  nutritional  contribution. 

|  Use  large  charts  showing  vitamins  and  minerals  and  their 
effect  on  white  rats. 

Use  food  models  to  show  three  meals  of  the  day  that  meet 
nutrition  requirements. 

Dramatize  how  food  likes  and  dislikes  can  affect  good  nutri- 
I  tion. 

j Discuss  "A  good  diet  today  is  an  investment  for  tomorrow;" 
}  suggest  ways  of  imparting  the  fact  that  better  health  can  be 
achieved  through  better  nutrition. 

;Keep  record  of  individual  diet  for  three  days — check  for 
jamount  of  calories,  protein,  iron  and  vitamin  C. 

|  Plan  a  food  budget  for  a  family  for  one  week  from  the  stand- 
point of  good  nutrition. 

\ 

mective :  To  develop  increased  ability  to  use  good  management 
practices  in  terms  of  time,  energy,  money  and  equip- 
ment. 

^oblem :  How  can  I  save  time,  energy  and  money  in  preparing 
and  serving  family  meals? 

tivities : 

Use  pathway  chart  to  illustrate  steps  that  can  be  saved  when 
(setting  the  table  or  in  preparing  a  meal. 

jShow  display  of  kitchen  time-saving  appliances  and  demon- 
jstrate  their  use. 

Study  arrangement  of  unit  kitchens  for  saving  energy  and 
time  in  meal  preparation. 

Discuss  management  of  time,  planning  ahead,  doing  jobs  that 
2an  be  done  before  the  last  minutes. 
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Note  current  food  prices  in  newspapers  or  at  the  market ;  cor  i 
pare. 

Study  and  make  list  of  ways  of  keeping  food  bills  down,  y^ 
keeping  nutrition  value  high  . 

Demonstrate  methods  of  partially  prepared  food  from  nor 
products.  Compare  costs  with  commercially  prepared  foodl 
to  show  how  they  may  be  used  to  save  time  and  energy  J 
meal  preparation. 

Discuss  food  storage  in  the  home. 

Plan  menus  and  market  orders  for  a  week  at  a  time  in  ordifc 
to  save  time  and  energy. 

Discuss  food  budget.  Plan  nutritious  meal  on  low  cost  dii- 
and  a  high  cost  diet. 

List  the  services  rendered  by  the  retail  grocer  which  help  (i 
termine  the  cost  of  food. 

Problem:  What  do  I  need  to  know  about  kitchen  equipment  ai 
safety  ? 

Activities : 

Discuss  correct  placement,  care,  and  use  of  kitchen  equipme  lj 
Show  film,  "Safety  in  Kitchen/' 

Problem:  How  can  I  learn  to  work  more  cooperatively  wil 
others,  and  assume  more  responsibility? 

Activities : 

List  the  responsibilities  that  you  now  assume  with  fair, 
meals.  List  several  possibilities  for  increasing  these  respoi  a 
bilities. 

Discuss  this  plan  for  increased  responsibility  with  yn: 
mother  and  carry  out  some  of  the  new  duties  and  report  to  | 
class. 

Make  a  chart  listing  duties  of  each  members  of  the  group 
the  unit  kitchen  and  show  the  rotation  of  duties  after  e:'| 
meal  served  in  the  department. 

Discuss  the  "Plan  of  Work"  as  used  in  class  work.  Using  s  i  j 
gested  menu,  have  each  student  prepare  a  plan  of  work. 

Objective:  To  develop  greater  skill  in  planning,  preparing  mT 
serving  family  meals. 

Problem :  How  can  I  increase  my  skills  in  preparing  and  serv  1 1 
family  meals? 
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ctivities : 

Discuss  factors  which  make  satisfying  family  meals,  such  as : 
adequate  nutrition  for  all  members;  contrast  and  harmony  in 
flavor  of  foods ;  serving  on  time  as  a  result  of  planning ;  family 
being  together ;  family  discussing  details  of  the  day. 

Plan  and  prepare  a  series  of  satisfying,  attractive  and  nutri- 
tionally adequate  meals  which  illustrate  the  above  factors. 

Plan,  prepare  and  serve  a  family  meal  for  four,  using  a  one- 
dish  meal,  meat  substitute,  or  meat  extender. 

Check  the  cost  as  part  of  the  evaluation  of  the  meal;  check 
work  habits. 

Discuss  what  needs  to  be  known  about  meal  planning,  prepara- 
tion and  serving  when  using  less  tender  cuts  of  meat. 

|  Plan,  prepare  and  serve  the  following  types  of  meals  in  class 
,  and  at  home :  oven  meals,  broiler  meals,  and  one-dish  meals. 

j  Evaluate  each,  using  a  score  card. 

|  Use  partially  prepared  foods,  showing  how  they  may  save  time 
and  energy  in  meal  preparation. 

|  Plan  and  prepare  a  family  meal,  using  foods  found  at  home. 
Evaluate  success  of  project. 

|  Serve  a  family  meal,  introducing  a  new  food  or  recipe  to  the 
family.  Report  on  results. 

Evaluate  each  meal. 

hjective :  To  develop  greater  ability  in  selection,  use  and  care 
of  table  appointments. 

hoblem :  What  do  I  need  to  know  in  order  to  select  wisely  table 
linens,  glassware,  china  and  silver? 

htivities : 

Visit  department  store,  jewelry  store,  or  gift  shop  to  study 
jchinaware,  glassware  and  silver  as  to  design,  cost  and  suit- 
ability. 

Visit  linen  shop  or  borrow  display  for  class  to  examine  as  to 
jdesign,  cost  and  suitability. 

Have  students  set  tables,  using  different  table  appointments. 

Judge,  using  scorecard. 

Show  commercial  kits  on  silver  . 

View  filmstrips  on  table  settings,  china  and  silver. 

Study  appointments  at  different  cost  levels. 

J 
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Display  suitable  accessories  for  different  occasions. 

Observe  the  different  types  of  appointments  as  shown  in  dan 
newspaper,  in  magazines,  and  on  TV. 

Problem:  What  is  meant  by  "informal,"  "semi-formal"  a 
"formal"  table  service? 

Activities : 

Show  films  illustrating  different  types  of  service.  Show  mt< 
azine  pictures  of  formal,  semi-formal  and  informal  table  ss 
tings. 

Let  class  members  dramatize  an  informal,  semi-formal  aa 
formal  table  service. 

Problem:  What  information  do  I  need  in  caring  for  table  jj 
pointments  ? 

Activities : 

Discuss  removal  of  common  stains. 

Demonstrate  how  to  clean  and  store  silver. 

Demonstrate  laundering  and  storage  of  various  types  of  ta< 
linens. 

Objective :  To  develop  increased  skill  in  planning,  preparing  <i 
serving  foods  for  entertaining. 

Problem:  How  can  I  gain  more  confidence  in  my  ability  to  b*{ 
gracious  hostess?  a  gracious  guest? 

Activities : 

Discuss  types  of  entertaining.  List  suggestions  for  mak  t 
home  entertaining  easier  and  more  enjoyable. 

Plan  foods  for  a  simple  form  of  entertainment. 

Plan,  prepare  and  serve  for  guests  a  buffet  meal  in  the  dep;  ll 
ment. 

Plan  TV  snack  or  dinner. 

Prepare  and  serve  an  outdoor  meal  for  the  family. 

Read  and  discuss  types  of  entertaining  found  in  social  coluiH 
of  newspaper. 

Have  each  giri  entertain  a  guest  or  guests  in  her  own  home  | 
report  outcome  to  class. 

Use  role-playing  illustrating  good  manners. 
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Plan  and  carry  out  a  tea  so  that  all  members  of  the  class  will 
have  practice  in  serving  as  hostess  and  guest. 

Discuss  types  of  public  eating  places.  Study  menus,  noting 
new  food  terms  and  relative  prices.  Have  "role-playing"  of 
eating  out. 

Objective :  To  develop  increased  interest  in  extending  family  in- 
come through  home  production  and  conservation  of 
foods  through  use  of  accepted  methods. 

°roblem  :  How  can  my  family  be  assured  of  a  well-balanced  diet 
the  year  round  ? 

Activities : 
List  foods  grown  in  local  gardens. 

Discuss  nutritive  value,  cost  and  flavor  of  home-grown  foods 
versus  those  bought  from  stores. 

Let  each  girl  with  the  help  of  her  mother  figure  the  food  needs 
of  an  average  family  for  a  week.  Discuss  in  class  the  advan- 
tages of  producing  and  conserving  these  foods  in  relation  to 
the  cost  of  buying  them  from  the  stores. 

Compare  these  figures  with  those  compiled  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  family  food  budget. 

Have  agriculture  teacher  discuss  foods  that  can  be  grown  in 
i  the  area.  Plan  a  garden  that  would  supply  some  foods  through- 
|  out  the  year.    As  home  experiences,  or  as  joint  home  experi- 
ences with  brothers,  girls  plan  to  grow  foods  at  home. 

Problem  :  What  methods  are  desirable  in  conserving  food  at 
home? 

Vctivities : 

Pre-test  for  knowledge  on  food  conservation. 

Demonstrate  approved  methods  of  conserving  foods.  Show 
I  films  on  food  conservation. 

Conserve  food,  using  proper  methods — canning  and  freezing. 

I  Plan  a  canning  budget  for  department ;  for  own  family. 

j  Pack  and  freeze  foods  available. 

j  Plan  and  prepare  a  meal  from  frozen  foods. 

Freeze  left-overs  and  plan  and  serve  a  meal  using  these  left- 
j  overs. 

Show  how  to  use  the  food  freezer  as  a  pre-meal  planner  and 
for  party  refreshments. 
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Show  advantages  of  quantity  preparation  for  freezing. 

Learn  recommended  methods  of  canning  acid  and  non-ac 
foods. 

Visit  freezer  locker  to  see  a  demonstration.  Analyze  adva  i 
tages  of  home  versus  community  lockers. 

Make  jellies. 

Discuss  proper  methods  of  storage  and  labeling.  Plan  fd 
storage  of  food  in  the  department ;  at  home. 

HOMEMAKING  III 

Foods  for  special  occasions  will  meet  individual  and  grou 
interests  at  the  third-year  level.  Time  has  become  an  increaa 
ingly  important  factor  in  meal  preparation.  The  laborato:i 
equipment  and  supplies  will  be  arranged  in  order  to  provk 
experiences  in  good  managerial  procedures. 

Suggested  Titles :    Family  Meals  and  Hospitality 
Special  Problems  in  Foods 
Foods  for  Many  Occasions 

Suggested  Time :     6 — 8  Weeks 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  Further  skills  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving  adequa 
family  meals  on  various  income  levels. 

•  Increased  interest  in  keeping  up  with  new  research  in  nut]  ! 
tion,  food  equipment,  food  preparation  and  management,  j 

•  Greater  interest  in  food  problems  in  the  community. 

•  Skill  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving  meals  for  vario  i 
special  occasions. 

•  Greater  skill  in  the  conserving  of  a  variety  of  foods. 

•  Further  ability  to  select  food  in  a  public  eating  place. 

Objective:  To  develop  further  skills  in  planning,  preparing  de- 
serving ddequdte  family  meals  on  various  incoi 
levels. 

Problem:  How  can  I  gain  further  skills  in  planning,  preparii 
and  serving  adequate  family  meals  on  different  incor 
levels  ? 

Activities : 

Give  a  pre-test  on  the  Basic  Four  to  emphasize  that  we  nev 
outgrow  our  need  for  these  food  groups. 
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Have  a  panel  on  the  effects  of  vitamins  and  minerals  on  the 
body. 

Use  a  flannel  board,  or  show  slides,  depicting  a  lack  of  nutri- 
tion. 

Read  articles  and  report  on  up-to-date  findings  in  nutrition. 

Arrange  for  a  meat  cutting  demonstration,  or  view  films  on 
cuts  of  meats. 

Discuss  various  economic  levels  in  the  community  and  per  cent 
of  budget  that  should  be  spent  for  food. 

Divide  class  into  groups  to  represent  different  income  levels: 

Let  students  from  each  group  make  out  menus  and  market 
lists  for  one  week ;  estimate  the  cost  of  the  food. 

Prepare  and  serve  a  meal  on  low,  medium  and  high  cost  levels. 

Evaluate  meal  by  score  card  and  report  to  class. 

Prepare  a  meal  from  laboratory  freezer,  using  left-overs,  un- 
cooked or  cooked  foods.  Use  a  variety  of  cooking  methods 
that  require  different  equipment. 

Plan  and  serve  a  meal  using  as  many  new  products  as  possible 
— foods,  equipment,  or  appliances. 

)bjective :  To  develop  increased  interest  in  keeping  up  with  new 
research  in  nutrition,  food  equipment,  food  prepara- 
tion and  management. 

*roblem:  How  can  I  keep  up-to-date  with  research  in  food? 
ictivities : 

Become  familiar  with  "Consumer  Reports"  and  unbiased  spe- 
cial articles  in  other  magazines. 

Give  current  events  on  new  happenings  in  the  field  of  foods. 

Have  qualified  person  speak  on  modern  trends  in  nutrition. 

Show  film  on  nutrition. 

Discuss  food  fads  in  relation  to  nutrition. 

Study  and  stress  the  importance  of  State  and  national  food 
regulations. 

Discuss  need  for  "open-mindedness"  in  order  to  accept  new 
ideas  and  to  practice  and  accept  new  procedures  and  new  diet- 
ary foods. 
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Problem:  How  can  I  save  more  time  in  the  kitchen? 
Activities: 

Interview  women  who  work  away  from  the  home  to  find  ouu 
how  they  manage  meal  preparations.    Give  report  to  clasu 

Discuss  new  equipment  which  they  are  using. 

Review  efficiency  of  kitchen  arrangements  and  storage. 

Divide  into  committees:  visit  stores  to  study  brands,  pricey 
frozen  foods,  cake  mixes,  puddings,  frostings,  etc. 

Evaluate  time  used  in  meal  previously  prepared. 

Estimate  time  spent  in  preparing  some  meal  at  home. 

Read  pamphlets  and  books  on  time  saving.  Discuss  findings. 

Discuss  the  selection  of  proper  equipment  for  the  job  and  tfriii 
arrangement  of  equipment  in  the  kitchen  for  convenience^ 
arrange  food  equipment  trays  for  preparation  centers  to  sho^j 
time  saving. 

Objective:  To  develop  greater  interest  in  food  problems  in  tM 
community. 

Problem:  What  are  some  of  the  food  problems  in  my  commurrl 
ity? 

Activities: 

Discuss  ways  to  determine  the  food  problems  of  the  commurrf 
ity,  such  as : 

— Survey  twenty-four  hour  food  intake,  selected  grades 

— Observe  school  lunch;  interview  school  lunch  manager  i! 
relation  to  wasted  food 

— Interview  food  store  managers  as  to  purchases  of  vege- 
tables, fruits,  milk,  etc. 

— Interview  physician  and  dentist  for  opinions  of  outstand- 
ing food  problems 

— Study  menus  for  some  local  restaurant  and  discuss  popi  • 
lar  choices  with  manager  or  waitress 

— Visit  sanitarian  at  health  department  and  discuss  fooJ 
problems  in  relation  to  sanitation  of  meat  markets,  dru  \ 
stores,  restaurants 

— Interview  welfare  worker  to  find  out  family  food  needs 

Suggest  ways  that  some  of  these  problems  can  be  overcome 

Discuss  organizations  or  groups  that  can  help  in  solving  thesJ 
problems. 

Read  and  report  diet  problems  found  often  in  North  Carolina 
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Suggest  ways  to  include  milk  and  vegetables  in  the  diet.  Pre- 
pare bulletin  board  or  give  programs  on  teen-age  eating  habits. 

Discuss  causes  for  food-related  illnesses. 

Have  talk  by  school  nurse  on  specific  food  problems  in  com- 
munity. 

Cooperate  with  other  groups  in  publicizing  food  problems. 
Look  up  local  and  State  regulations  regarding  food. 
Collect  and  discuss  inspector's  stamps  and  grades. 

Objective:  To  develop  skill  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving 
meals  for  special  occasions. 

Problem:  What  are  some  special  occasions  when  food  plays  an 
important  part  ? 

Activities : 

Show  film  "Dinner  Party",  or  similar  film ;  then  plan  a  suitable 
meal  for  some  approaching  occasion,  such  as : 

— family  birthdays  and  anniversaries 

— special  days  and  holidays 

— a  shower 

— teas  and  receptions 

— luncheons,  banquets  and  buffet  meals 

— other  suggestions  from  class  discussions 

Problem:  How  may  I  be  a  gracious  hostess  or  guest? 

Activities : 

Read  and  discuss  tips  on  entertaining. 
Review  table  courtesies. 

Select  and  plan  some  type  of  entertainment  for  a  special  occa- 
sion.  Carry  out  plans  for  entertainment  and  evaluate  results. 

List  and  discuss  ways  to  make  another  person  feel  "at  home" 
in  your  home. 

Discuss  how  meal  time  may  be  made  enjoyable  for  the  family 
and  guests. 

Discuss  details  which  make  a  special  occasion  meal  differ  from 
an  everyday  meal :  hospitality,  suitability  for  occasion,  quan- 
tities, decoration,  appetizers,  favors,  etc. 

Gain  experience  by  helping  at  home,  school,  church,  or  club 
social  functions,  such  as:  waiting  on  the  table,  serving  food, 
cleaning  up  and  planning. 
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Prepare  in  class  refreshments  for  FHA  or  NHA  meeting, 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  planning  mother-daughter 
banquet,  tea  for  faculty  or  mothers. 

Go  on  field  trip  to  stores  to  broaden  knowledge  of  silver,  glass- 
ware, linen  and  chinaware  selections. 

Problem  :  How  may  I  develop  greater  skill  in  food  preparation? 

Activities : 

Discuss  food  and  decorations  suitable  for  various  special  occa- 
sions, such  as :  Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  birthday,  etc. 

Make  a  "Special  Occasion  Manual"  that  includes  menus  for 
various  functions,  hints  on  manners  of  guest  and  hostess,  table 
and  room  decorations.  Start  a  party  book  for  the  depart- 
ment. 

Compile  list  of  beverages,  hot  and  cold,  suitable  for  various 
functions. 

Demonstrate  party  sandwiches. 

Prepare  and  decorate  various  kinds  of  cookies  and  cakes. 
Plan  food  for  a  child's  party. 

Explain  how  buffet  type  food  service  is  desirable  when  feeding 
guests  without  a  maid. 

Determine  functions  of  hostess  and  guests  at  buffet  dinners. 

Plan  and  serve  class  tea  or  buffet  meal  around  suitable  holi- 
day or  special  occasion. 

Discuss  adequate  food  supplies  for  impromptu  refreshments  to 
keep  on  hand. 

Have  girl  plan,  prepare  and  serve  light  refreshments  to  some 
guest  of  the  family  in  her  home.  Example:  TV  snack,  after 
the  game  snack,  mother's  club,  etc. 

Invite  a  foreign  homemaker  to  give  a  foods  demonstration. 
Ask  her  to  discuss  food  customs  and  terms  of  her  nation. 

Objective :  To  develop  skill  in  conserving  a  variety  of  foods. 

Problem :  What  additional  information  do  I  need  for  conserv- 
ing food? 

Activities : 

Pre-test  to  determine  student's  knowledge  on  food  preserva- 
tion. 

Have  students  list  foods  with  which  they  need  further  help. 
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Review  up-to-date  methods  to  conserve  foods. 

Visit  a  commercial  locker  to  observe  the  cutting,  wrapping  and 
freezing  of  meat. 

Give  demonstration  in  class  in  freezing  poultry,  left-overs,etc. 

Show  film  on  up-to-date  methods  of  freezing. 

Have  students  freeze  food  for  home  or  laboratory  freezer. 

Demonstrate  various  methods  of  conserving  foods  that  add 
zest  to  a  meal — jellies,  jams  and  pickles.  Display  foods.  Eval- 
uate results,  using  a  score  card.  Estimate  cost  versus  commer- 
cial product.    Plan  for  storage  of  supply  for  a  family. 

Discuss  the  value  of  food  conservation  in  saving  on  the  food 
budget. 

Objective:  To  develop  further  ability  to  select  food  in  a  public 
eating  place. 

Problem:  What  behavior  is  acceptable  in  public  eating  places? 
Activities : 

Through  socio-drama  carry  out  and  evaluate  the  following: 
— girl  giving  order  to  date 
— date  giving  order  to  waiter  or  waitress 
— behavior  both  by  boy  and  girl  when  check  is  brought  to  the 

table  and  check  is  paid 
— the  father's  and  mother's  role  when  eating  out 
— guest's  role  when  eating  out 

Study  menus  collected  from  eating  places  and  discuss  pleas- 
ing combinations.  Discuss  table  d'hote  versus  a  la  carte,  one 
dish  meals,  and  chef's  special. 

Have  each  girl  select  a  menu  from  the  cards  and  figure  the  cost 
of  the  meal  and  the  tip. 

Have  a  "mock  meal",  using  food  models,  of  a  meal  previously 
chosen — one  student  act  as  waitress,  two  as  girls,  and  two  as 
boys  ordering. 

Discuss  each  girl's  order  as  to  the  quality  and  combination. 
Have  students  report  on  personal  experiences. 
As  a  summary,  have  class  go  to  a  near-by  restaurant  for  an 
evening  meal.   Pre-plan  to  be  sure  this  will  be  a  learning  expe- 
rience.  Students  evaluate  experience. 

Objectice :  To  develop  an  interest  in  food-service  as  a  career. 

Problem :  What  qualifications  and  training  do  I  need  for  a  career 
in  food? 
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Activities : 

List  variety  of  positions  available  in  food  service. 

Have  specialists  from  various  fields  in  foods  talk  to  class. 

List  and  discuss  qualifications  and  training. 

Have  pupils  examine  magazines,  television,  and  other  sources 
for  possible  fields. 

Make  survey  of  community  to  determine  what  jobs  are  avail- 
able. 

Visit  employment  office  or  ask  competent  person  to  discuss 
possiblities  for  employment  in  area. 

Develop  a  plan  for  a  home  career  in  food  service. 

SUGGESTED  HOME  EXPERIENCES 

Plan  and  prepare  meals  over  a  period  of  time. 

Conserve  food  from  the  family  garden. 

Entertain  for  a  friend  or  member  of  the  family. 

Buy  groceries  for  a  month  to  save  time,  energy  and  money. 

Plan  and  plant  a  small  garden  for  family  use. 

Care  for  the  kitchen  to  save  time  and  energy. 

Plan  for  improvement  of  personal  eating  habits. 

Plan  for  elimination  of  household  pests. 

SUGGESTED  ADULT  CLASS  TOPICS 

Making  the  Freezer  Pay  for  Itself. 

Family  Meals  that  Save  Time,  Money  and  Energy. 

Eat  and  Stay  Slim. 

Party  Ideas. 

Foods  for  Special  Occasions. 
Managing  the  Food  Dollar. 

SUGGESTED  CHAPTER  PROJECTS 

Plan  and  carry  through  some  entertainment  for  large  group. 

Demonstrate  good  eating  habits  in  school  cafeteria. 

Demonstrate  good  eating  habits  at  group  meetings. 

Give  chapel  programs  on  food  and  nutrition. 

Give  chapel  program  on  social  behavior. 

Assist  civil  defense  project  on  emergency  food  shelf. 

Conserve  food  in  quantity  for  department  and  gift  giving. 
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Philosophy 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  millions  of 
Americans  are  unable  to  perform  their  normal  activities  because 
of  injury  or  illness.  Caring  for  the  sick  in  the  home  is  one  of 
the  realistic  problems  each  family  faces.  Maintenance  of  family 
health  and  safety  suggests,  therefore,  that  the  individual  should 
be  better  prepared  to  do  his  share  in  solving  some  of  the  many 
problems  that  arise  when  illnesses  occur. 

Since  the  services  of  hospitals,  nurses  and  doctors  are  expen- 
sive and  may  not  be  available,  it  is  urgent  that  families  have 
help  in  recognizing  and  coping  with  common  illnesses.  Learning- 
how  to  provide  day-by-day  care  for  a  sick  person  in  the  home 
saves  time  and  energy  as  well  as  money. 

Caring  for  the  sick  also  has  its  mental  aspects.  It  is  most 
important  to  the  sick  person  and  his  family  that  wholesome 
mental  and  emotional  health  attitudes  be  exhibited.  This  is  an 
area  of  consideration  which  interrelates  closely  with  good  phys- 
ical health,  and  improves  the  personal  quality  of  family  living. 

HOMEMAKING  I 

Physical  education  and  science  courses  include  instruction  in 
health  as  it  relates  to  the  individual,  thus  minimizng  the  neces- 
sity for  developing  this  area  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  first  year 
of  homemaking.  Health  habits  as  they  relate  to  personal  ap- 
pearance and  general  efficiency  in  school,  home  and  community, 
are  stressed  through  correlation  with  the  foods,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, family  relationships,  family  economics  and  child  care  areas. 

HOMEMAKING  II 

Health  and  Home  Safety  for  the  Family  is  offered  in  the 
second  year  of  homemaking.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  helping- 
pupils  realize  that  a  program  of  positive  health  for  the  family 
can  reduce  the  need  for  remedial  medical  services,  can  increase 
personal  efficiency,  and  contribute  to  family  happiness  and  suc- 
cess. Emphasis  is  given  to  the  use  and  care  of  equipment  as  a 
means  of  preventing  accidents  in  the  home. 

Suggested  Title :   Health  and  Home  Safety  for  the  Family. 

Suggested  Time:   3 — 4  Weeks 
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Objectives — to  Develop : 

•  Some  ability  to  understand  the  relation  between  physical 
and  mental  health  in  promoting  family  welfare. 

•  A  recognition  of  and  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  agen- 
cies that  promote  good  health  and  safety. 

•  Some  ability  to  recognize,  prevent  and  take  care  of  situa- 
tions in  the  home  which  threaten  the  health  and  safety  of 
family  members. 

•  Some  ability  to  care  for  the  sick  in  the  home. 

•  An  appreciation  of  the  contribution  which  science  makes 
in  discovering  the  causes,  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases. 

•  Some  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  health 
and  hospitalization  insurance  in  time  of  family  illnesses. 

•  An  attitude  and  a  willingness  to  help  with  the  Civil  Defense 
Program  by  understanding  ways  to  protect  self  and  others 
during  emergencies. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  ability  to  understand  the  relation 
between  physical  and  mental  health  in  promoting 
family  tv  elf  are. 

Problem :  What  is  the  relationship  between  physical  and  mental 
health  in  promoting  family  welfare? 

Activities : 

Recall  situations  in  homes  where  there  has  been  illness.  De- 
scribe how  the  activities  of  the  various  family  members  were 
changed  by  the  illness. 

Bring  in  a  definition  of  mental  health ;  physical  health. 

Discuss  the  relation  between  mental  health  and  physical  health. 
Illustrate  this  point  with  displays  of  health  publications. 

Discuss  how  crowding  too  many  activities  into  one  day  can 
be  harmful  to  family  health. 

Discuss  how  one  recognizes  fatigue  limits  and  learns  to  choose 
the  number  and  kinds  of  activities  one  has  strength  for  in  spite 
of  the  many  increased  activities  of  today's  living. 

Chart,  for  a  week,  the  use  made  of  leisure-time  by  all  members 
of  the  family.    Encourage  desirable  hobbies. 

Objective :  To  develop  a  recognition  of  and  a  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  agencies  that  promote  good  health  and 
safety. 
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Problem:  What  contributions  are  made  by  local,  State  and  na- 
tional agencies  in  promoting  good  health  ? 

Activities : 

Make  a  list  of  health  agencies  and  discuss  their  contributions  to 
family  health.  Appoint  committees  to  report  on  contributions 
made  by  local  agencies  in  the  community  which  are  concerned 
with  problems  in  family  health. 

Discuss  the  part  the  student  and  her  family  can  play  in  sup- 
porting the  work  of  these  agencies. 

Cooperate  with  the  public  nurse  in  promoting  the  community 
health  project. 

Present  health  skit,  panel  discussion,  or  quiz  program  in  chapel 
to  share  information  on  work  of  community  agencies  with 
total  school. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  ability  to  recognize,  prevent  and  take 
care  of  situations  in  the  home  which  threaten  the 
health  and  safety  of  family  members. 

Problem:  How  can  I  improve  the  safety  conditions  in  my  home? 
In  the  homemaking  department? 

Activities : 

List  hazards  which  might  be  found  in  the  homemaking  depart- 
ment, the  home,  school  and  community.  Relate  some  accidents 
caused  by  such  hazards. 

Consult  newspapers  and  listen  to  reports  of  accidents  on  the 
radio  and  television.  Discuss  how  such  accidents  affect  the 
family. 

Study  materials,  including  those  published  by  insurance  com- 
panies and  national  safety  organizations,  to  discover  types  of 
accidents  that  occur  in  the  home.  Determine  methods  of  pre- 
venting each  type  of  accident.  Eliminate  safety  hazards 
through  school  and  home  activities. 

Discuss  personal  habits  which  might  endanger  the  welfare  of 
the  family. 

With  help  of  the  family  eliminate  hazards  in  the  home  which 
might  cause  accidents. 

Write  and  present  skit  in  assembly  or  PTA  on  eliminating 
safety  hazards  in  the  school  and  home. 

Cooperate  with  other  groups  in  the  school  on  health  projects. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  ability  to  care  for  the  sick  in  the 
home. 
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Problem :  What  do  I  need  to  know  about  simple  methods  of  car- 
ing for  family  members  in  case  of  illness  ? 

Activities: 

Describe  some  experiences  in  caring  for  sick  family  members. 

Read  and  discuss  information  relative  to  caring  for  the  sick 
in  the  home. 

Demonstrate  simple  home  nursing  techniques  in  caring  for  the 
sick  in  the  home. 

Use  film  or  filmstrip. 

Provide  and  equip  storage  for  medical  supplies  and  equipment. 
Make  and  equip  a  first-aid  medicine  cabinet. 
Set  up  a  program  in  your  home  to  help  control  common  illness. 
Help  care  for  a  sick  family  member. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  contribution  which 
science  makes  in  discovering  the  cause,  prevention 
and  cure  of  diseases. 

Problem:  What  contribution  does  science  make  in  discovering 
the  cause,  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases? 

Activities : 

List  and  discuss  the  contribution  science  has  made  to  date  im 
prolonging  the  life  of  individuals  through  controlling  diseases. 

Individual  reports  may  be  given. 

List  and  discuss  agencies  and  organizations  and  their  work  in  i 
combating  diseases.    Show  films  illustrating  their  work. 

Display  and  give  information  about  the  discovery,  prevention, , 
and  cure  of  diseases. 

Problem :  How  have  modern  improvements  in  sewage  disposal, 
heating,  lighting  and  refrigeration  affected  the  health 
of  individuals? 

Activities : 

Arrange  a  field  trip  to  some  community  center,  such  as:  a 
dairy,  meat  market  or  water  plant.  Observe  sanitary  proced- 
ures practiced,  and  discuss  how  these  practices  help  to  promote 
family  and  community  health. 

Discuss  methods  of  waste  disposal  in  urban  and  rural  districts. 
Compare  the  safety  of  each  method. 
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Discuss  the  effects  of  inadequate  heating,  lighting  and  refrig- 
eration on  health. 

Secure  the  rating  scale  used  in  scoring  public  eating  places. 

Become  familiar  with  the  standards  which  must  be  maintained 
by  the  operators.    Illustrate  with  pictures  and  posters. 

Improve  sanitary  conditions  at  home  and  in  school. 

Study  the  hygienic  conditions  of  school,  community,  and  home 
surroundings ;  make  and  execute  a  plan  for  improving  them. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  health  and  hospitalization  insurance  in 
the  time  of  family  illnesses. 

Problem:  What  are  the  values  of  health  and  hospitalization  in- 
surance? 

Activities : 

Investigate  and  report  on  hospitalization  plans,  compensation 
for  illnesses,  and  methods  of  saving  for  emergencies.  Assist 
family  in  choosing  health  and  hospitalization  insurance? 

Show  film  and  filmstrips  on  the  benefits  of  health  and  hospital- 
ization insurances. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  attitude  and  a  willingness  to  help  with 
the  Civil  Defense  Program  by  understanding  ways  to 
protect  self  and  others  during  emergencies. 

Problem:  What  knowledge  should  I  have  concerning  the  Civil 
Defense  Program  in  order  to  protect  myself  and  others 
during  emergencies? 

Activities : 

Invite  a  local  civil  defense  officer  to  discuss  home  and  commun- 
ity safety  measures  which  would  be  needed  in  an  emergency. 

Read  and  discuss  the  National,  State  and  Local  Defense  Pro- 
grams. 

Discuss  ways  that  students  and  their  families  might  partici- 
pate in  the  Civil  Defense  Program. 

Work  out  program  to  be  observed  during  the  week  designated 
for  Civil  Defense. 

Plan  a  Civil  Defense  Program  with  the  family. 

Make  a  first-aid  kit  for  the  car  as  a  Civil  Defense  project. 
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Plan  food  kits  suitable  for  emergencies. 
Serve  as  a  plane  spotter. 

Plan  kits  or  games  suitable  for  children  during  an  emergency. 

SUGGESTED  HOME  EXPERIENCES 

Improvise  a  medicine  cabinet  and  equip  it. 
Improve  sanitary  conditions  in  or  around  the  home. 
Correct  one  or  more  safety  hazards  in  or  around  the  home. 
Participate  in  a  clean-up  campaign. 
Develop  a  health  insurance  plan  with  family. 
Participate  in  a  civil  defense  project. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ADULT  PROGRAM 

Safety  in  the  Home. 
Improved  Sanitation. 
My  part  in  Civil  Defense. 
Improving  Storage. 
Healthful  Living. 

PROJECTS  FOR  CHAPTER  MEMBERS 

Participate  in  community  civil  defense  programs. 

Serve  as  plane  spotter. 

Care  for  and  entertain  small  children. 

Plan  kits  of  games  suitable  for  entertaining  children  during 
emergencies. 

Plan  food  kit  suitable  for  emergencies. 
Distribute  mimeographed  materials  to  families. 
Participate  in  clean-up  program. 
Participate  in  safety  hazard  program. 

HOMEMAKING  III 

Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  offered  in  the  third  year,  prepares  stu- 
dents to  do  their  share  in  solving  the  many  problems  that  arise 
when  illness  occurs  in  the  home.  This  unit  can  also  assist  stu- 
dents in  determining  their  potentialities  for  nursing  as  a  voca- 
tion. 

Suggested  Title :   Family  Health  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick. 
Suggested  Time :   4 — 5  Weeks. 
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Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  An  understanding  of  individual,  family  and  community  re- 
sponsibility in  preventing  diseases. 

•  Some  ability  to  recognize  symptoms  of  illness. 

•  Increased  ability  to  care  for  the  sick. 

•  Increased  knowledge  of  nursing  care  under  special  condi- 
tions. 

•  Some  knowledge  of  ways  each  family  member  can  share  in 
the  care  of  the  sick. 

•  The  ability  to  determine  one's  interest  and  to  recognize  one's 
potentialities  in  the  fields  of  practical  and  professional  nurs- 
ing. 

Objective:  To  develop  an  understanding  of  individual,  family 
and  community  responsibilities  in  preventing  dis- 
eases. 

Problem:  What  responsibilities  can  the  family  and  community 
assume  in  the  prevention  and  spread  of  disease? 

Activities : 

Discuss  how  the  home  and  community  share  in  preventing  and 
controlling  disease. 

List  ways  in  which  the  family  can  improve  sanitation  in  the 
home  and  its  surroundings. 

Ascertain  the  number  of  nurses,  doctors,  and  hospital  facilities 
available  in  the  community. 

Study  the  function  of  public  health  organizations,  municipal 
health  agencies,  and  their  methods  of  preventing  and  control- 
ling diseases.  Find  out  what  health  services  are  available  in 
the  community. 

Describe  services  offered  in  baby  clinics,  cancer  clinics,  etc. 
Create  ways  of  improving  sanitation  in  the  home. 
Plan  for  all  the  family  members  to  get  a  health  check-up. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  ability  to  recognize  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness. 

Problem:  How  can  I  recognize  symptoms  of  illness? 
Activities : 

Learn  the  causes  of  various  contagious  diseases.  Study  the 
symptoms. 

Study  symptoms  of  non-infectious  diseases. 
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Objective :  To  develop  increased  ability  to  care  for  the  sick. 

Problem :  What  information  do  I  need  to  take  care  of  a  sick  mem- 
ber of  my  family? 

Activities: 

Read  and  discuss  characteristics  of  good  home  nursing. 

Visit  hospitals  to  observe  furniture  used.  Study  the  location 
of  furniture  and  furnishings  which  provide  the  most  comfort 
and  convenience  for  the  patient  and  the  nurse. 

Study  own  home  to  determine  the  best  space  available  for  a 
sick  member  of  the  family,  taking  into  consideration  ventila- 
tion, location,  heating,  privacy  and  quiet.  Plan  and  arrange 
a  room  in  the  home  for  a  sick  family  member. 

Find  out  what  kinds  of  equipment  are  available  in  the  com- 
munity which  may  be  borrowed  or  rented. 

Demonstrate  home  nursing  techniques — making  the  bed,  giv- 
ing a  bath,  taking  temperature  and  pulse,  caring  for  ther- 
mometer, using  hot  water  bottle  and  ice  bag,  arranging  back- 
rest and  turning  patient. 

Plan,  make  and/or  equip  a  home  medicine  chest. 

Assume  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  personal  belong- 
ings of  a  sick  person. 

Care  for  a  sick  person  and/or  room. 

Give  a  bed  bath  and  make  occupied  bed  for  a  period  of  time. 
Make  some  equipment  to  aid  in  the  comfort  of  a  patient. 

Problem:  What  information  do  I  need  in  order  to  serve  adequate 
and  attractive  meals  to  a  patient? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  importance  of  serving  an  attractive  meal  to  the 
sick.   Plan  and  make  some  simple  decoration  for  a  tray. 

Prepare  and  serve  simple  meals  illustrating  different  types  of 
diets.  Plan  and  prepare  a  meal  for  a  sick  member  of  the 
family. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  serving  diets  that  are  prescribed 
by  a  physician.   Consider  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  patient. 

Objective :  To  develop  increased  knowledge  of  nursing  care  under 
special  conditions. 

Problem:  What  are  the  problems  in  the  care  of  a  convalescent? 
the  aging?  the  chronically  ill? 
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Activities : 

Suggest  ways  in  which  you  might  add  to  a  convalescing  per- 
son's attractiveness. 

Discuss  responsibilities  of  visitors. 

Consider  special  problems  in  care  of  the  aging. 

List  ways  to  make  the  aging  feel  happy  and  contented. 

Prepare  an  exhibit  of  activities  which  would  interest  con- 
valescents ;  the  chronically  ill — both  old  and  young. 

Make  an  inexpensive  gift  for  someone  who  is  ill. 

Make  improvised  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  chronically 
ill  patient,  as  well  as  for  the  patient  with  a  communicable  dis- 
ease, such  as: 

—  Newspaper  bags  for  tissues 

—  Bedroom  shoes  from  newspaper  or  brown  paper  bags 

—  Back  rests  and  bed  trays  from  cardboard  boxes 

—  Newspaper  bed  pads  with  old  torn  sheets 

Make  a  plan  for  the  care  of  an  aging  person  in  the  home. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  knowledge  of  ways  each  family  mem- 
ber can  share  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Activities : 

Discuss  how  illness  in  the  home  affects  the  family  pattern  of 
living. 

List  ways  of  maintaining  a  cheerful  atmosphere  in  the  home 
during  illness.  Demonstrate  ways  to  keep  a  young  child  con- 
tented during  a  convalescent  period ;  an  older  person. 

Suggest  some  ways  by  which  members  of  the  family  can  meet 
emergencies  which  are  due  to  illness. 

Present  a  skit  showing  the  contrast  between  good  and  poor 
visitors  in  a  sick  room. 

Visit  a  convalescent  or  "shut  in"  and  tell  how  this  experience 
was  made  interesting  to  the  patient. 

Study  how  home  duties  can  be  re-scheduled  in  order  to  include 
those  additional  activities  which  are  necessary  because  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Decide  how  to  carry  out  household  duties  in  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way  because  of  the  many  demands  on  the  homemaker's 
time. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  determine  one's  interest  and 
recognize  one's  potentialities  in  the  field  of  nursing. 
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Problem :  What  do  I  need  to  know  in  order  to  pursue  the  field  of 
practical  or  professional  nursing? 

Activities : 

Have  students  describe  nurses  they  have  known.  From  these 
descriptions  and  from  reading,  make  a  list  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  good  nurse.   Analyze  themselves  by  these  qualifications. 

Study  the  fields  of  practical  and  professional  nursing  in  North 
Carolina. 

Read  and  discuss  the  various  occupations  open  to  nurses;  list 

the  specific  requirements  for  each  occupation. 

Invite  professional  nurses  to  discuss  the  training  program. 

Arrange  for  students  to  work  as  nurse  aides  in  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes  or  homes. 

Secure  information  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  different  hospitals  and  colleges  regarding  the 
qualifications  for  the  fields  of  practical  or  professional  nursing. 

Make  a  chart  of  the  various  occupations  open  to  nurses  or  doc- 
tors ;  list  the  specific  requirements  of  each  occupation. 

SUGGESTED  HOME  EXPERIENCES 

Care  for  a  sick  member  of  the  family  and/or  sick  room. 
Prepare  food  for  sick  or  aging  member  of  family. 
Make  improvised  equipment  for  sick  or  aging  member  of  fam- 
ily. 

Make  personal  plans  for  vocation  of  nursing. 
Act  as  nurse  aide  in  hospital. 

SUGGESTED  ADULT  CLASS  TOPICS 
Course  in  Home  Care  of  the  Sick. 
The  Years  After  Sixty. 

Community  Resources  for  the  Sick  and  Aging. 
Improvised  Equipment  for  Sick  and/or  Aging. 

SUGGESTED  CHAPTER  PROJECTS 

Make  improvised  equipment  for  sick  for  community  use. 

Distribute  materials  on  health  to  community. 

Purchase  large  equipment  for  use  by  sick  in  community. 

Equip  a  room  in  a  local  hospital. 

Act  as  nurse  aide  in  local  hospital. 

Assist  at  school  and  community  health  centers. 

Assemble  play  kit  for  sick  children  in  community. 
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Philosophy 

Family  living  is  a  cooperative  affair;  therefore,  each  family 
member  should  share  in  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  benefits 
of  the  home.  Learning  experiences  in  housing  and  home  man- 
agement classes  should  develop  a  happy,  healthy,  and  coopera- 
tive home  member.  An  appreciation  for  beauty  and  a  secure, 
wholesome  attitude  for  good  home  living  should  also  be  developed. 

The  functions  of  the  family  and  the  roles  of  family  members, 
frequently  changing,  are  so  varied  that  traditional  housing  stan- 
dards cannot  ensure  good  homes  and  strong  family  ties.  There- 
fore, a  flexible,  growing  and  applicable  philosophy  of  housing 
education  is  necessary. 

Since  adequate  housing  makes  a  contribution  to  satisfactory 
home  living,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  help  students  under- 
stand the  problems  of  making  a  house  a  home  from  the  economic, 
aesthetic  and  practical  points  of  view.  Experiences  found  in 
their  present  homes  and  the  homemaking  department  provide 
the  background  for  their  sense  of  values. 

Since  needs  and  values  differ  greatly  among  individuals,  fam- 
ilies and  communities,  it  is  important  that  the  teacher  know : 

•  The  homes  from  which  the  pupils  come,  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity in  general. 

•  The  type  of  family — size  and  composition,  interest,  economic 
status,  source  of  income,  background,  standards  and  values. 

•  The  characteristics  of  adolescents.  Teen-agers  have  need 
for  security,  approval  and  independence.  The  home  should 
be  a  place  where  they  are  proud  to  bring  their  friends; 
therefore,  they  should  have  a  keen  interest  in  home  improve- 
ments, which  often  develops  into  a  cooperative  project  for 
the  family.  Thus  home  improvement  becomes  a  means  to 
an  end — families  working  together. 

HOMEMAKING  I 

Emphasis  this  year  is  placed  upon  improvement  of  the  home 
through  orderliness,  attractiveness,  safety,  sanitation  and  man- 
agement. The  student  is  helped  to  develop  values  in  relation  to 
the  home  in  which  she  lives  and  the  part  she  may  play  in  making 
her  home  more  attractive  and  satisfying. 
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Suggested  Title :   Enjoying  My  Surroundings 
Suggested  Time :   3 — 5  Weeks 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  An  appreciation  and  interest  in  one's  own  house. 

•  An  understanding  of  ways  to  make  a  room  more  attractive 
and  convenient. 

•  An  understanding  of  the  value  of  orderliness,  cleanliness 
and  safety  in  the  home. 

•  An  appreciation  of  attractive  home  surroundings. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  appreciation  and  interest  in  one's  oivn 
home. 

Problem  '.  How  can  we  make  our  homes  more  liveable? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  difference  in  meanings  of  "house"  and  "home". 

Bring  to  class  poems,  slogans,  articles,  and  stories  about  home 
life. 

Make  an  attractive  bulletin  board  illustrating  democratic  home 
life. 

Show  films  about  home  and  family  living. 

Discuss  "What  my  home  does  for  me  and  what  contributions 
I  make  to  it." 

List  activities  of  teen-agers  in  the  home,  designating  the  room 
in  which  activity  takes  place. 

Discuss  the  value  of  each  family  member  having  pride  and 
appreciation  for  his  home.  Make  an  analysis  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  each  family  member  in  making  a  livable  home. 

Objective  :  To  develop  an  understanding  of  tvays  to  make  a  room 
more  attractive  and  convenient. 

Problem  :  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  an  attractive 
room? 

Activities : 

Let  class  decide  upon  room  to  be  discussed  and  list  activities 
carried  on  in  it. 

Collect  pictures  of  rooms  that  are  considered  orderly  and  at- 
tractive and  tell  why. 
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Use  bulletin  board  for  effective  color  harmonies  for  room  that 
has  been  chosen.  Discuss  samples  of  color  harmony.  Have 
each  girl  develop  a  color  harmony  that  she  would  like  in  a  room 
in  her  home,  giving  reasons  for  her  choice. 

Show  some  films  on  effective  use  of  color. 

Demonstrate  ways  of  making  attractive  and  inexpensive  ac- 
cessories for  the  room.    Make  some  accessory  for  home  use. 

Assume  one  has  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  spend  on  a  room 
at  home — make  a  list  of  items  one  would  buy,  where  they  would 
be  used,  and  why  they  were  chosen. 

Find  examples  of  decorative  objects  that  are  used  to  repeat 
color,  proportion,  line,  texture. 

From  references  find  guides  for  selecting  and  hanging  pictures. 

Use  bulletin  board,  flannel  board,  or  wall  space  in  department 
to  demonstrate  correct  hanging  of  pictures,  draperies,  curtains 
and  the  like. 

Problem  :  What  can  I  do  to  make  this  room  (chosen  by  class) 
more  convenient? 

Activities : 

Study  reference  material  on  arrangements  and  make  a  list  of 
rules  for  arranging  furniture. 

Re-arrange  the  room  into  areas  for  convenience  in  carrying  on 
various  activities. 

Prepare  exhibits  on  storage  space,  such  as  shoe  racks,  garment 
bags,  multi-skirt  and  skirt  hangers,  adjustable  shelves,  hat 
boxes  and  closets. 

Study  ways  of  improving  storage  in  the  home.  Study  bulle- 
tins on  closets  and  dressing  tables  made  from  inexpensive  ma- 
terials, and  make  one  storage  improvement. 

Show  film  on  space  savers. 

Objective:  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
orderliness,  cleanliness  and  safety  in  the  home. 

Problem  :  How  do  habits  of  orderliness  and  cleanliness  in  house- 
keeping add  to  the  enjoyment  of  family  living? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  value  of  family  members  having  pride  and  appre- 
ciation for  their  home. 

Make  a  list  of  problems  which  may  arise  in  sharing  a  room. 
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Discuss  ways  of  preventing  and  solving  these  problems  through 
cooperative  planning  for  the  care  of  the  room. 

Have  a  buzz  session  on  "Sloppy  Jane"  and  "Attractive  Mary". 

Make  and  carry  through  a  plan  for  caring  for  personal  pos- 
sessions; those  shared  with  other  family  members.  Discuss 
how  organization  and  teamwork  make  it  easier  to  have  order- 
liness and  cleanliness. 

Problem :  What  can  we  do  to  improve  the  cleanliness  of  the 
home? 

Activities : 

Make  an  inventory  of  used  and  not  used  clothes ;  discard  those  i 
articles  not  used.   Plan  for  storage  of  out-of -season  garments. 

Discuss  various  methods  that  may  be  used,  based  upon  family's 
available  storage  space. 

List  on  board  the  daily,  weekly  and  seasonal  housekeeping 
duties  in  the  department. 

Make  some  plan  for  sharing  housekeeping  duties  in  caring  for 
the  department. 

Make  a  list  of  daily,  weekly  and  occasional  activities  in  the  care 
of  the  home.  Consider  advantages  of  keeping  the  houseclean- 
ing  done  day  by  day. 

Demonstrate  the  use  of  cleaning  equipment  for  specific  jobs, 
such  as  dusting,  cleaning  floors  and  washing  windows  and  mir- 
rors. Arrange  schedule  for  and  complete  housecleaning  job 
with  a  member  of  family.  Describe  methods  used  in  getting 
cooperation. 

Cooperate  with  science  or  health  teacher  on  projects  dealing 
with  extermination  of  household  pests.  Review  bulletins  on 
causes  and  prevention  of  pest  problems.  Show  movie  on  pest 
control.  As  a  pupil  activity  devise  a  way  for  ridding  the  home 
of  a  household  pest. 

Problem :  Since  more  accidents  occur  in  the  home  than  anywhere 
else,  what  safety  habits  can  be  developed  that  will  ) 
help  prevent  accidents? 

Activities : 

Make  a  collection  of  home  accidents  reported  in  newspaper 
over  a  given  period. 

Make  a  list  of  home  accidents  at  a  "buzz  session." 

Prepare  bulletin  board  on  accidents  which  occur  frequently 
in  the  home.   Discuss  ways  of  preventing  such  accidents. 
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Have  policeman,  member  of  fire  department,  or  civil  defense 
representative  talk  on  safety  hazards. 

Use  a  check  list  in  judging  the  safety  of  the  home  economics 
department  and  one's  own  home.  Carry  through  a  plan  to  re- 
move hazard. 

Plan  and  carry  through  a  home  expeonence  on  safety. 

Observe  Safety  Week  and  report  on  one  or  more  activities  in 
connectoin  with  it. 

Objective:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  attractive  home  sur- 
roundings. 

Problem:  How  can  I  improve  my  home  surroundings? 
Activities : 

Discuss  how  attractive  porches  and  yards  may  add  to  the  en- 
joyment of  good  family  living  and  influence  the  community. 

Observe  homes  in  the  community  and  discuss  what  family 
members  can  do  to  make  the  outside  surroundings  attractive 
and  neat. 

Discuss  ways  of  disposing  of  garbage.  Discuss  how  garbage 
disposal  in  the  city  differs  from  that  of  the  rural  areas. 

List  and  discuss  some  yard  improvement  suggestions,  such  as 
repairing  and  painting  fences,  screening  out-buildings,  plant- 
ing native  shrubs,  making  attractive  drive-ways  and  walks 
and  cleaning  the  yard  and  the  porch. 

Invite  an  agriculture  teacher,  landscape  gardener,  or  other 
trained  person  to  discuss  ways  of  improving  home  surround- 
ings and  creating  attractive  outdoor  recreational  and  service 
areas. 

Study  school  and  home  yard.  Make  plans  for  improving  the 
yards  and  carry  out  those  plans  as  class  or  home  project.  Make 
a  list  of  improvements  needed  in  own  home  surroundings. 

Review  State  law  on  highway  cleanliness. 

HOMEMAKING  II 

An  increased  interest  in  and  appreciation  for  one's  own  home 
is  gained  through  further  study  of  the  family's  housing  needs 
and  learning  to  manage  resources  more  efficiently.  Increased 
emphasis  is  given  to  economic  factors;  to  planning  for  conven- 
ience, attractiveness  and  liveability ;  and  to  making  the  best  use 
of  present  space.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  improvements 
for  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  home. 
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Suggested  Titles :  Home  for  Better  Living 

Better  Homes  for  Better  Living 

Suggested  Time :     4 — 6  Weeks 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  An  understanding  of  family  housing  needs. 

•  The  ability  to  manage  resources  wisely  in  order  to  satisfy 
housing  needs  of  the  family. 

•  The  ability  to  recognize  good  principles  of  house  planning 
and  to  interpret  house  plans  in  terms  of  family  needs  and' 
income. 

•  An  understanding  of  ways  to  make  the  house  more  attract- 
ive and  livable. 

•  The  ability  to  make  the  best  use  of  available  space  in  the 
present  home  situation. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  understanding  of  housing  needs. 

Problem :  What  are  the  basic  needs  of  the  family  which  housing 
should  satisfy? 

Activities : 

Have  buzz  session  on  the  three  values  that  would  rank  first  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  home. 

Discuss  TV  and  radio  programs  and  books  which  exemplify 
personality  and  likes  of  the  family. 

Have  buzz  sessions  on  the  following : 

—  space  needed  for  the  younger  child  in  the  family 

—  space  needed  by  the  elderly  members  of  the  family 

—  space  needed  by  teen-age  member  of  the  family 

—  space  needed  for  family  members  having  special  problems  J 

—  space  needed  for  family  group  activities 

Objective:  To  develop  the  ability  to  manage  resources  in  order 
to  satisfy  housing  needs  of  the  family. 

Problem :  What  factors  must  the  family  consider  in  deciding  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent  on  meeting  the 
housing  needs? 

Activities : 

List  the  conditions  that  will  cause  the  budgets  of  different  fam- 
ilies to  vary. 

Find  out  what  per  cent  of  the  family  income  is  spent  on  the 
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various  items  of  housing  expenses :  rent ;  ownership-insurance ; 
taxes;  utilities;  upkeep. 

Analyze  a  case  study  on  percentage  for  housing  at  different 
income  levels. 

Problem:  How  can  we  use  money  intelligently  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  family? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  factors  involved  in  deciding  whether  to  rent,  build, 
or  buy  a  home. 

Read  classified  ads  in  newspaper  and  note  descriptions  of 
apartments  and  houses  for  rent. 

Discuss  how  a  trailer  or  an  apartment  satisfies  certain  family 
needs. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  good  principles  of 
house  planning  and  to  interpret  house  plans  in  terms 
of  family  needs  and  income. 

Problem:  What  are  good  principles  of  housing? 

Activities : 

Report  on  good  principles  of  house  planning. 

Evaluate  floor  plans  from  magazines,  newspapers  and  housing 
books. 

Select  a  floor  plan  and  analyze  it  as  to  its  suitability  for  a  par- 
ticular family.  Consider  the  size  of  the  family,  ages  of  the 
members  and  their  activities,  and  the  size  and  cost  of  the  lot. 

Give  reason  for  selection. 

Ask  a  dealer  in  building  supplies  or  an  architect  to  talk  on  floor 
plans  as  related  to  family  needs. 

Have  students  report  on  desirable  features  of  their  own  homes. 

Analyze  present  homes  to  see  if  some  improvement  could  be 
made  that  would  make  them  more  liveable. 

Read  and  report  on  magazine  articles  that  give  illustrations 
of  remodeling  old  homes. 

Visit  a  new  home  to  see  its  actual  construction — materials 
used. 

Discuss  floor  plans  in  terms  of  the  changing  life  cycle  of  the 
.  family. 
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Objective :  To  develop  an  understanding  of  ways  to  make  the 
house  more  attractive  and  liveable. 

Problem:  What  can  I  do  to  make  my  home  more  attractive  and  i 
liveable? 

Activities : 

Discuss  ways  to  reduce  furniture  costs  by  renovating  old  f urni-  - 
ture  and  making  accessories. 

Visit  a  furniture  store  or  consult  catalogues  to  learn  furniture 
costs  and  to  compare  values. 

Construct  draperies  or  slip  covers ;  refinish  or  upholster  a  piece  i 
of  furniture. 

Review  basic  art  principles.    Show  pictures,  films  and  fabrics  > 
which  illustrate  good  and  poor  use  of  these  principles.  Ap- 
plying these  art  principles,  develop  an  interest  center  in  the 
department. 

Collect  pictures  of  window  hangings  and  discuss  their  suit- 
ability for  various  uses. 

Collect  and  use  containers  to  make  flower  arrangements. 

Mount  pictures  of  living  room  arrangements  which  illustrate 
the  grouping  of  furniture  according  to  centers  for  conversa- 
tion, for  reading,  for  writing,  for  listening  to  music  and  for 
dining. 

Exhibit  inexpensive  accessories  for  the  living  room,  such  as 
vases,  potted  plants,  magazine  racks,  book  ends  and  lamps. 

Group  these  together  in  pleasing  and  artistic  arrangements. 

Try  different  furniture  arrangements  at  home  for  satisfactory^ 
groupings  according  to  art  principles  and  family  interests. < 

Report  on  activity  to  class. 

Problem:  How  can  I  help  make  my  home  a  more  pleasant  place 
to  live  by  practicing  good  housekeeping? 

Activities : 

Determine  the  care  necessary  for  keeping  the  home  clean  and 
attractive.  Make  a  list  of  activities  which  must  be  performed 
daily,  those  that  need  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  week  or 
more  often,  and  those  that  are  performed  occasionally.  Refer 
to  references  to  find  how  to  do  each  job  well.  Set  up  a  schedule 
by  which  these  methods  may  be  followed  when  cleaning  the 
department.  Analyze  steps  in  a  household  task  and  see  how 
it  can  be  done  more  efficiently. 

Make  a  work-schedule  for  one  or  more  of  the  responsibilities 
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which  is  assumed  at  home.  Report  on  the  success  of  this 
activity. 

Discuss  the  statement  "Clean  as  you  go." 

Plan  and  present  a  skit  showing  the  responsibilities  of  the  high 
school  girl  for  cleaning  before  and  after  entertaining  guests. 

Review  the  rules  for  safety  in  the  home. 

Make  and  use  a  check  list  in  judging  the  safety  of  a  room  in  the 
home,  in  the  attic,  or  in  the  basement. 

Problem:  With  a  given  amount,  what  are  some  possibilities  of 
beautifying  the  homegrounds? 

Activities : 

Observe  attractive  home  surroundings  in  the  community.  De- 
scribe these  to  the  class.  Discuss  the  features  which  make 
them  attractive. 

Discuss  ways  in  which  small  repairs  on  interior  and  exteriors 
help  make  the  home  more  attractive. 

Bring  pictures  to  class  showing  how  housing  has  been  planned 
to  emphasize  the  natural  beauty  of  the  setting. 

Discuss  ways  that  one  can  aid  the  natural  beauty  and  enjoy- 
ability  of  one's  own  home  site. 

Work  with  agricultural  students  in  a  community  beautifica- 
tion  project. 

Make  a  field  trip  to  a  home  in  the  community  to  observe  correct 
planting  and  year-round  yard  beautification. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  make  the  best  use  of  avail- 
able space  in  the  present  home  situation. 

Problem:  What  are  some  ways  of  using  the  space  in  the  home 
to  the  best  advantage  ? 

Activities : 

Read  and  report  on  reference  materials  dealing  with  storage 
(a)  in  the  house  (b)  for  house  furnishing  and  wearing  ap- 
parel. Make  plans  for  adding  storage  space.  Collect  pictures 
showing  storage  and  give  reasons  for  adequacy. 

Analyze  own  home  to  find  space  that  could  be  converted  into 
storage  space. 

Draw  a  closet  as  it  is  at  home,  redesign  it  to  improve  its  con- 
venience. (This  experience  may  be  used  as  a  home  project.) 

Discuss  the  saying  "A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in 
its  place." 
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As  a  home  experience,  check  the  home  from  basement  to  bed- 
room and  list  changes  that  will  make  it  more  comfortable, 
safer  and  more  convenient ;  then  carry  out  plans  for  some  im- 
provement. 

Clean  and  rearrange  kitchen  cabinets;  plan  for  the  purchase 
of  some  equipment  which  would  add  efficiency. 

Make  plans  for  storage  of  child's  play  equipment;  suggest 
ways  of  adapting  storage  and  other  facilities  for  use  by  small 
children. 

HOMEMAKING  III 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  place  of  the  home  in  the  commun-  - 
ity,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  family  for  helping  to  make  the 
community  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live  by  maintaining 
pleasing  surroundings.  The  learning  experiences  in  this  unit 
should  help  the  pupil  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  fac- 
tors involved  in  meeting  the  family's  housing  needs.  Some  of1 
these  are :  legal  aspects  of  home  ownership,  cost,  house  planning, 
and  problems  in  selecting  appliances  and  furnishings. 

Suggested  Titles :  The  Livable  Home 

Homes  for  Happy  Comfortable  Living 

Housing  for  Young  Moderns 

Easier  Living  Through  Better  Housing 

Suggested  Time :  3 — 5  Weeks 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  The  realization  that  a  good  home  is  a  community  responsi-i 
bility  as  well  as  an  individual  one. 

•  An  understanding  of  the  important  factors  involved  in  se- 
lecting a  home  site. 

•  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  legal  aspects  of  renting,  buy- 
ing, building  and  furnishing  a  home. 

•  The  ability  to  select,  arrange  and  care  for  home  appliances 
and  furnishings. 

•  Some  knowledge  of  ways  to  meet  housing  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  realization  that  a  good  home  is  a  com- 
munity responsibility  as  well  as  an  indivdual  one. 

Problem :  How  are  neghborhoods  or  communities  affected  by 
their  surroundings? 
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Activities : 

Discuss  how  the  appearance  and  condition  of  a  house  affects 
property  value ;  desirability  of  the  neighborhood ;  etc. 

Invite  a  representative  of  the  health  department  to  talk  about 
community  responsibility  for  health  and  sanitation  in  relation 
to  housing. 

Find  out  what  part  the  government  and  other  agencies  have 
played  in  helping  the  people  of  the  community  meet  their  hous- 
ing needs. 

Invite  a  member  of  the  town  council,  or  local  government,  to 
talk  on  other  responsibilities  of  the  community,  such  as :  zon- 
ing, roadside  beautification,  parks  and  community  recreation, 
fire  and  police  protection,  and  building  codes. 

Problem :  How  can  my  family  work  with  other  families  in  the 
community  to  have  more  attractive  homes  and  sur- 
roundings? 

Activities : 

\  Discuss  each  family's  responsibility  for  making  the  commun- 
ity more  attractive  and  safer. 

Visit  a  local  nursery  to  learn  what  native  shrubs  and  trees  may 
be  used  to  make  the  home  more  attractive. 

Bring  pictures  showing  good  housing  conditions. 

Take  a  field  trip  to  observe  houses  in  the  community. 

Write  a  paper  on :  "How  an  Attractive  Home  Affects  the  Fam- 
ily Members." 

Develop  a  score  card  that  could  be  used  in  judging  a  commun- 
ity. 

List  the  things  in  the  home  which  could  be  improved. 

Discuss  with  family  and  plan  a  way  to  improve  own  home. 

Suggest  ways  a  neighborhood  group  could  cooperatively  solve 
a  community  betterment  problem. 

m 

Objective :  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  important  factors 
involved  in  selecting  a  home  site. 

°roblem :  What  are  the  factors  to  be  considered  when  selecting  a 
home  site  ? 

Activities : 

Through  discussion  and  reading,  determine  what  factors  should 
be  considered  in  selecting  a  home  site. 
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Select  a  vacant  lot  in  the  community  and  judge  it  as  a  possible 
home  site  for  one's  family  from  the  standpoint  of  neighborhood 
surroundings,  services  and  location. 

Judge  the  same  lot  from  the  standpoint  of  probable  drainage 
exposure  for  various  rooms,  and  improvements  which  could  h'4 
made.  Mount  pictures  of  different  styles  of  home  architecture 
and  describe  the  kind  of  site,  size  and  shape  of  the  lot  v|l 
would  choose  for  each  house.  From  the  homes  in  your  comnl 
munity,  select  an  example  of  a  house  and  lot  that  complement 
each  other.  Analyze  the  architecture  of  the  house.  Find  ouuj 
the  assessed  value  of  several  building  sites  and  determine  thM 
annual  city  and  county  taxes. 

Discuss  assets  and  liabilities  of  various  lots — railroads,  tree*  1 
drainage,  quality  of  soil,  sewage,  water  supply,  etc. 

Discuss  assets  and  liabilities  of  a  lot  in  relation  to  the  coird 
munity — neighbors,  type  of  community,  facilities  the  commuiiil 
ity  offers  for  school,  church,  recreation,  etc. 

Summarize  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  a  honrej 
site. 

Objective:  To  develop  some  knowledge  of  the  legal  ejects  cM 
renting,  buying,  building  and  furnishing  a  home. 

Problem :  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  rentin ; 
versus  ownership  of  a  home? 

Activities: 

Hold  a  discussion  on  home  ownership  versus  renting. 

Discuss  family  situations  that  determine  whether  renting  cj 
buying  is  better. 

Using  a  case  study,  analyze  the  pros  and  cons  of  ownership. 

Compare  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  renting  apartmenl  3; 
and  homes.   Compare  price  ranges  and  conveniences  of  each.)  I 

Discuss  cost  of  renting  furnished  versus  unfurnished  livin  ?  \ 
quarters. 

Find  out  what  the  monthly  rent  is  for  a  $9,000.00  house  in  tfcfe  I 
community.  Estimate  the  rent  paid  over  a  20-year  perioo.  I 
compare  the  cost  of  renting  with  the  cost  of  building  and  up- 1 
keep. 

Problem  :  What  should  I  know  about  the  legal  aspects  of  horri 
ownership  ? 

Activities : 

Read  about  and  discuss  ways  of  financing  a  home. 
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Let  students  investigate  ways  of  financing  a  home  in  their  com- 
munity and  report  to  class. 

Invite  a  qualified  person  to  talk  to  the  class  about  laws  affect- 
ing ownership,  loans,  mortgages,  etc. 

Invite  a  qualified  person  in  to  talk  to  class  on  methods  of  financ- 
ing a  home. 

List  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  type  loans. 

Obtain  copies  of  legal  papers  and  discuss  them  with  students. 

Make  a  check  list  of  things  to  do  before  signing  any  papers 
involving  renting,  buying  or  building  a  home. 

List  some  reasons  why  insurance  is  important. 

Invite  an  insurance  representative  or  qualified  person  to  talk 
on  property  protection. 

Visit  furniture  stores  to  learn  about  financing  furnishings  and 
equipment.  Determine  cost  of  financing  the  purchase  of  fur- 
nishings for  a  bedroom,  living  room,  or  a  kitchen;  report  on 
the  interest  rates. 

Discuss  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  buying  on  install- 
ment plan,  "lay-away",  cash,  etc. 

Discuss  how  mush  of  the  family  budget  may  be  spent  for  the 
home  and  furnishings. 

List  the  conditions  that  will  cause  the  housing  budgets  of 
various  families  to  differ. 

Compile  a  list  of  ways  in  which  a  family  can  improve  the 
home.   Estimate  costs.  Estimate  savings  to  the  family. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  select,  arrange  and  care  for 
home  appliances  and  furnishings. 

Problem :  What  factors  should  be  considered  when  selecting  home 
appliances? 

Activities : 

Visit  appliance  and  furniture  stores  or  read  advertisements 
to  learn  about  home  appliances. 

List  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  selecting  appliances. 

Make  a  bulletin  board  showing  points  to  consider  when  select- 
ing small  appliances. 

Make  a  list  of  distinguishing  factors  between  basic  and  luxury 
equipment. 

Discuss  which  appliances  will  make  a  home  more  convenient 
and  livable. 
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Estimate  cost  of  a  large  appliance  on  cash  basis  versus  twelvn 
months  installment;  eighteen  months  installment. 

Estimate  cost  of  equipment  on  the  following  basis : 

—  life  span 

—  yearly  cost  of  operation 

—  efficiency  of  operation 

Compare  deluxe  models  with  regular  models  of  ranges  antu 
refrigerators  to  determine  whether  the  difference  in  cost  iij 
justified  in  terms  of  needs. 

List  in  order  of  need  appliances  for  own  home,  with  plans  foojj 
now  and  the  future. 

List  equipment  in  own  home  which  is  seldom  or  never  used. 

Compare  work  centers  in  kitchens  for  efficient  arrangement! 
using  floor  plans  or  pictures  from  magazines. 

Study  the  storage  of  equipment  and  supplies  in  the  department 

From  prices  secured  at  local  stores  or  from  those  given  in  add 
vertisements,  propose  a  budget  for  equipping  an  up-to-datt; 
kitchen  or  laundry. 

Problem:  What  care  is  needed  to  extend  the  life  of  appliances J| 
Activities: 

Let  a  student  make  a  simple  repair  on  appliance. 

Invite  a  home  economist  from  the  utility  company  to  discus 
and  demonstrate  care  and  use  of  new  equipment. 

Read  and  study  instruction  books  that  come  with  differerl 
pieces  of  equipment  and  interpret  them  accurately.  Demoi-j 
strate  use  and  care  of  laboratory  equipment.  Have  class  d<M 
velop  plan  for  care  of  equipment,  giving  each  girl  the  oppo]  • 
tunity  to  follow  correct  procedure. 

Show  films  on  use  and  care  of  equipment. 

Have  each  student  develop  a  plan  for  systematic  care  of  a  hoir  s 
appliance.    Carry  through  plan  and  report  to  class. 

Discuss  and  demonstrate  the  methods  used  in  saving  time  an  3 
energy  in  use,  care  and  arrangement  of  equipment. 

Study  magazines,  published  by  consumer  groups,  which  ratal! 
articles  on  their  durability  and  economy. 

Problem:  What  care  is  needed  to  extend  the  life  of  furnishings '  j 
Activities : 

Demonstrate  care  of  furniture  coverings  and  floor  coverings  j 
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Demonstrate  methods  of  removing  stains  from  wooden  sur- 
faces. 

Hold  demonstrations  on  care  of  surfaces,  such  as  woodwork, 
walls,  linouleum,  painted  surfaces. 

Bring  to  class  as  many  types  of  household  labels  and  instruc- 
tion books  as  possible.  Study  these  to  determine  the  informa- 
tion they  give  to  buyer.  Stress  operation  and  care  of  appli- 
ances. 

Study  the  seals  of  approval  and  guarantees  placed  on  house- 
hold furnishings. 

List  some  furnishings  which  can  be  remodeled  inexpensively. 

Study  the  possibilities  of  refinishing  some  furnishing,  and  its 
value  to  the  housing  budget. 

Renovate  or  finish  a  piece  of  furniture. 

Give  a  demonstration  on  lamp  making. 

Reupholster  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  make  a  slip  cover.  Con- 
struct draperies,  if  needed. 

Study  types  of  paint  used  in  interior.  Estimate  cost  of  paint- 
ing a  room  in  house.  Paint  room,  if  needed.  Give  demonstra- 
tion on  care  of  brushes. 

Objeticve :  To  develop  some  knowledge  of  ways  to  meet  housing 
needs  of  the  family. 

Problem  :  What  features  should  be  considered  in  choosing  a  floor 
plan  which  makes  for  good  family  living? 

Activities : 

Discuss  desirable  features  of  house  plans  in  relationship  to 
those  who  are  to  use  it. 

Have  students  analyze  several  floor  plans  from  magazines  and 
point  out  good  and  poor  features. 

Analyze  plan  for  adequacy  of  plumbing,  lighting,  wiring  and 
heating. 

Have  competent  person  discuss  local  codes  on  plumbing  and 
lighting. 

Discuss  ways  in  which  a  floor  plan  contributes  to  systematic 
housekeeping. 

Problem:  How  may  a  family  cut  housing  costs? 
Activities : 

Give  some  ways  which  could  be  used  to  cut  costs  in  building  or 
remodeling  a  home.   Give  reasons  for  choice. 
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SUGGESTED  HOME  EXPERIENCES 
Improve  a  room  in  the  house. 
Make  household  furnishings. 
Refinish  furniture  for  room  or  porch. 
Keep  our  room  neat  and  attractive. 
Arrange  a  hobby  or  reading  corner  for  family. 
Landscape  the  yard. 
Practice  safety  in  the  home. 

SUGGESTED  ADULT  CLASS  TOPICS 
Making  Slip  Covers  or  Upholstering  Chair. 
Refinishing  Furniture. 
Flower  Arrangements. 
Home  Improvement  for  Efficiency. 
Color  in  the  Home. 
Simple  Home  Repairs. 
Landscaping  the  Grounds. 
Property  Ownership. 

SUGGESTED  CHAPTER  PROJECTS 

Beautify  some  roadside  or  community  center. 
Plant  flowers  and  shrubbery  on  school  grounds. 
Plant  trees  in  the  community. 
Participate  in  clean-up  week. 


HOMEMAKING  FOR  BOYS 


A  course  for  boys  only  may  be  either  for  one  semester  or  for  a 
year.  It  is  planned  around  the  experiences  which  boys  share 
with  their  families  and  their  peers.  Experiences  in  food  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  simple  dishes,  selection  and  care  of  cloth- 
ing, spending  the  family  income,  cost  and  maintenance  of  a  home, 
understanding  child  development,  and  getting  along  with  family 
and  peers  form  the  basis  for  the  program. 

Management  of  time,  energy  and  money  are  stressed  through- 
out the  course.  Safety  in  and  around  the  home  encourages  the 
student  to  practice  prevention  of  safety  hazards. 

A  happy  home  is  a  creative  achievement.  It  does  not  just 
happen.  All  family  members  require  some  preparation  for 
democratic  sharing  in  family  living. 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  one's  self  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

•  Some  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  family 
member. 

•  Some  ability  to  get  along  with  family  members  and  friends 
of  both  sexes. 

•  A  recognition  that  homemaking  is  a  joint  responsibility  of 
all  family  members  and  an  understanding  of  the  part  each 
plays  in  homemaking. 

•  Some  skills  in  selection  and  care  of  personal  clothing. 

•  Some  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  living  and  budgeting. 

•  Some  interest  in  applying  principles  of  sound  nutrition,  and 
some  skill  in  preparing  simple  dishes. 

•  Some  appreciation  for  and  skill  in  maintaining  attractive 
surroundings. 

•  Some  understanding  of  how  children  grow  and  develop. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

Suggested  Title :  Wholesome  Family  Living  for  the  Teen-age 
Boy 

Suggested  Time :  4 — 6  Weeks 

Objective:  To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
one's  self  as  an  individual. 
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Problem :  What  can  I  do  to  improve  my  personal  traits  while  I'm 
growing  up? 

Activities: 

Read  and  discuss  characteristics  of  boys  who  are  well-likedi; 
those  who  are  hard  to  get  along  with. 

Develop  a  list  of  questions  to  ask  oneself  which  would  indicate 
characteristics  important  to  getting  along  with  other  peopk. 

Discuss  the  basic  personality  needs,  i.  e.,  love,  achievement,  be* 
longing,  security,  recognition. 

Observe  a  well-liked  person  for  a  period  of  time  to  determine 
what  traits  make  him  well-liked.    Have  students  give  theii 
ideas  concerning  desirable  personality  traits. 

Have  each  boy  make  a  study  of  himself.  List  the  traits  H 
himself  that  he  likes  and  dislikes.  With  the  help  of  others 
decide  on  two  traits  that  he  would  like  to  improve.  Make  an.  | 
carry  out  plans  for  improvement  of  these  traits. 

Let  each  boy  make  a  list  of  things  in  his  environment  that  arr 
similar  yet  different  from  those  of  everyone  else.  Discuss  ho^ 
environment  may  make  each  home  and  each  individual  di1 
ferent. 

Study  and  discuss  the  physical  and  emotional  changes  thz 
take  place  during  the  adolescent  or  teen-age  growth  perioc 

Show  films  related  to  these  discussions. 

From  movies  seen  or  from  books  read,  describe  two  charactei 
who,  though  physically  mature,  were  not  truly  grown-up  an 
give  reasons  for  opinion.  Discuss  the  effect  they  had  on  thei 
families.  Choose  roles  for  and  dramatize  an  impromptu  ski 
portraying  the  way  the  various  persons  of  different  levels  ( 
emotional  maturity  might  act. 

Prepare  a  bulletin  board  to  demonstrate  "signposts  to  matu: 
ity."   List  some  advantages  of  being  a  mature  person. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  understanding  of  the  chtaracteristu 
of  a  good  family  member. 

Problem :  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  family  member 

Activities : 

Tell  of  enjoyable  experiences  with  own  family. 

Write  a  paper  on  "What  Being  a  Member  of  My  Family  Meai 
to  Me." 

Read  selections  that  describe  good  family  life. 
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Review  the  basic  needs  of  each  individual  and  discuss  the  part 
each  member  of  the  family  plays  in  meeting  them. 

Assign  groups  to  write  skits,  to  be  dramatized  in  class,  showing 
a  family  that  respects  rights,  privileges  and  personal  property 
of  all  its  members ;  one  which  practices  courtesy  and  kindness 
to  its  members. 

Play  the  recording  "Quarreling  Children."  Discuss  how  family 
quarreling  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Have  class  discuss: 
— some  things  father  does  for  the  family 
— some  things  mother  does  for  the  family 
— some  things  I  do  for  the  family 

— some  things  other  family  members  do  for  the  family 

Objective:  To  develop  some  ability  to  get  along  ivith  family 
members  and  friends  of  both  sexes. 

Problem:  How  do  my  attitudes  affect  my  success  as  a  family 
member  ? 

Activities : 

Make  a  list  of  character  and  personality  traits  which  are  help- 
ful in  bringing  happiness  in  the  home.  Discuss  how  these 
traits  may  be  developed.  Set  up  a  score  card  of  self-rating  as 
a  family  member. 

Discuss  some  common  causes  of  conflicts  between  parents  and 
children. 

Invite  parents  for  round-table  discussion  on  teen-age  prob- 
lems, such  as  "What  Parents  and  Young  People  Expect  of  Each 

Other"  and  "How  to  Live  Together  in  Harmony." 

Present  a  series  of  socio-dramas  on  family  situations  which 
illustrate  both  satisfying  and  unpleasant  family  situations. 

Problem:  How  do  my  attitudes  affect  my  success  with  friends? 
Activities : 

Discuss  characteristics  of  people  whose  association  we  enjoy. 

Prepare  a  bulletin  board  wheel  showing  these  characteristics. 

Discuss  personality  traits  that  hinder  us  in  making  friends, 
such  as :  holding  grudges,  gossiping,  showing  jealiusy,  making 
fun,  bragging,  arguing,  making  sarcastic  remarks,  contradict- 
ing others. 
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Tell  how  first  impressions  and  personal  appearances  affect 
chances  of  friendship.  Plan  to  make  some  improvement  in  own 
personal  appearance. 

Analyze  the  term  "good  manners." 

Practice  good  manners  and  rules  of  good  conduct  at  home  with 
family  and  with  friends. 

Collect  and  exhibit  books  on  etiquette.  Observe  Courtesy 
Week.    Participate  in  a  simple  social  function. 

Become  familiar  with  the  purposes  and  activities  of  school 
organizations  and  describe  some  of  the  purposes  of  one  of 
them. 

Discuss  or  carry  out  in  groups  certain  rules  of  behavior  on 
dates,  at  a  dance,  theater,  school,  church,  and  other  places. 

Learn  the  guides  for : 

— general  appearance  — telephone 

— conversation  — school  assembly 

— theater  — home 

— letters  — restaurant 

— dance  — traveling 

— school  — dating 

Plan  a  chapel  program  on  good  social  conduct. 

Have  a  question  box  in  classroom  for  discussing  personal 
problems.    Discuss  periodically. 

Prepare  bulletin  displays  of  dating  activities — dancing,  at- 
tending theater,  cooking,  having  picnics,  Dutch  dating,  etc. 

Have  discussion  on  Dutch  dating. 

Have  discussion  on  group  dating.  List  ways  of  having  fun  in 
groups. 

Discuss  "steady  dating."  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  steady  dating.  Discuss  the  film  "Are  You  Pop- 
ular?" 

Show  pictures  of  a  group  of  teen-agers  participating  in  some 
worthwhile  activities.  Discuss  how  such  activities  help  one 
develop. 

Discuss  the  responsibilities  of  a  host  or  hostess,  or  guest,  at  a 
party.  Study  part  of  hostess  and  guest  in  planning  for  a 
party. 

Objective :  To  develop  a  recognition  that  homemaking  is  a  joint 
responsibility  of  all  family  members  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  part  each  plays  in  homemaking. 
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Problem:  What  responsibilities  are  usually  assumed  by  different 
members  of  the  family? 

Activities : 

Arrange  a  talk  on  "A  Man's  Part  in  Homemaking"  by  an  in- 
fluential community  leader  who  is  also  a  husband  and  father. 

Discuss  the  part  each  member  plays  in  making  a  home  happy 
and  how  it  affects  the  lives  of  the  members  . 
Determine  the  ways  in  which  a  family  gives  an  individual  a 
feeling  of  security. 

Formulate  a  definition  of  "cooperation."  Discuss  and  list 
ways  to  cooperate  at  home,  school,  and  other  public  places. 

Dramatize  typical  family  scenes,  showing  family  cooperation 
or  lack  of  it.  List  and  discuss  reasons  for  getting  along  with 
the  family. 

Consider  ways  to  be  of  service  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Prepare  and  present  skits  on  situations  showing  family  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Discuss  "The  house  is  a  workshop  and  every  member  a  con- 
tributor." List  some  household  responsibilities  which  a  high 
school  boy  might  assume.  Make  a  work  schedule  for  a  specific 
job.  Make  a  time  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  time  can 
be  shortened.  Report  on  activity  to  class.  Teacher  give  one 
or  more  demonstrations  on  easier,  more  efficient  ways  of  doing 
home  tasks. 

Hold  a  family  council  to  decide  how  to  secure  family  coopera- 
tion in  carrying  out  some  household  chores. 

Show  how  contributions  of  different  members  of  the  family 
differ  according  to  age,  time,  ability  and  earning  power. 

Have  students  list  ways  that  family  responsibilities  prepare 
children  to  accept  situations  in  later  life. 

Plan  and  carry  through  some  responsibility  in  or  around  the 
home. 

Discuss  the  newer  trends  and  attitudes  concerning  a  father's 
and  brother's  place  in  the  home.  Discuss  some  basic  family 
problems  caused  by  all  adults  working ;  by  limited  finances. 

Problem:  How  can  I  understand  the  need  for  making  satisfac- 
tory adjustments  after  marriage? 
Activities : 

Have  a  minister  talk  on  the  meaning  of  the  marriage  vows 
and  the  importance  of  spiritual  values  in  building  a  happy 
family  life. 
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Plan  and  present  a  panel  discussion  or  a  symposium  on  the 
adjustments  which  couples  must  make  in  the  early  part  of 
their  marriage.  Ask  young  married  persons  to  participate  on 
the  panel. 

See  films  depicting  satisfactory  adjustments  resulting  in  happy 
marriages. 

From  the  films  seen,  list  the  adjustments  which  are  common 
to  most  young  couples.  List  those  which  have  special  signifi- 
cance. Analyze  the  conditions  which  make  these  adjustments 
necessary. 

Interview  several  people  who  have  been  married  a  year  or 
less  to  find  out  the  most  important  problems  they  have  had  to 
solve. 

Cite  instances  in  which  some  movies,  fiction,  or  popular  songs 
can  give  young  people  wrong  impressions  about  love  and  mar- 
riage. Evaluate  several  popular  songs  which  give  good  im- 
pressions and  several  which  give  wrong  impressions. 

Discuss  the  causes  of  failures  in  marriage.  Using  situations 
or  case  studies,  discuss  how  typical  mistakes  could  have  been 
avoided. 

Secure  information  from  the  county  judge'  office  on  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  divorce. 

Analyze  the  effect  of  divorce  upon  each  family  member.  Have 
lawyer  report  on  divorce  laws  in  North  Carolina. 

Hold  buzz  sessions  on  secret  marriages.  Report  small  group 
opinions  to  the  class. 

Discuss  the  statement,  "Marriage  is  a  twenty-four-hour-a-day 
job." 

Prepare  a  tack  board  on  family  life,  using  cartoons  and  pic- 
tures showing  the  humorous  side  of  family  situations. 

Problem  :  How  can  I  better  understand  the  problems  of  elderly 
people  ? 

Activities : 

Have  a  panel  on  ways  families  have  adjusted  to  elderly  family 
members. 

Invite  some  elderly  people  to  talk  on  how  they  find  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  at  their  age. 

Discuss  values  in  aging. 

Discuss  ways  of  planning  for  old  age. 
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CLOTHING 

Suggested  Time :  4 — 6  Weeks 

Objective:  To  develop  some  skills  in  selection  and  care  of  per- 
sonal clothing. 

Problem  :  What  can  I  do  to  improve  mp  personal  appearance? 

Activities : 

Show  film  on  "Good  Grooming." 

Have  a  panel  discussion  on  "What  is  good  grooming  for  boys." 

Show  pictures  of  poor  grooming  and  of  good  grooming. 

Make  and  use  a  check  sheet  of  daily  grooming  activities  over 
a  period  of  time. 

Have  a  display  of  grooming  supplies  and  equipment. 

Discuss  ways  in  which  health  habits  affect  one's  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

Review  desirable  health  habits. 

Problem  :  What  information  do  I  need  in  order  to  select  suitable 
clothes? 

Activities : 

Make  inventory  of  clothes  on  hand. 

Determine  all  occasions  for  which  different  types  of  clothes 
will  be  needed.   Make  list  of  those  needed. 

Have  display  of  clothes  for  school,  dress,  church,  sports,  dances, 
formals,  etc. 

Read  about  and  discuss  the  per  cent  of  income  that  should  be 
used  for  clothing.  Determine  amount  of  money  available  for 
clothes. 

Have  display  of  accessories. 

Study  information  on  selection  of  shoes.  Demonstrate  care  of 
men's  shoes. 

Study  fabric  used  for  men's  clothing. 

Study  color  combinations  and  practice  combining  colors. 

Visit  men's  clothing  store  to  learn  how  to  buy  men's  clothing. 

Observe  customers  in  a  store.  Present  skit  on  good  and  un- 
desirable shopping  behavior. 

Collect  and  study  a  variety  of  labels  to  learn  what  information 
is  given. 
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Problem :  What  information  do  I  need  to  know  in  order  to  take 
care  of  my  clothes? 

Activities : 

Observe  demonstrations  on  use  of  cleaning  equipment  and  I 
examine  displays  of  equipment. 

Give  demonstrations  on  the  daily  care  of  clothing. 

Demonstrate  how  to  shine  shoes,  press  pants  and  sew  on  but-  - 
tons. 

Practice  taking  care  of  clothes,  such  as :  hanging  up  clothes, , 
polishing  shoes,  pressing  pants,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc. 

Have  business  man  talk  on  "Importance  of  Good  Personal  Ap- 
pearance in  the  Business  World." 

Demonstrate  use,  care,  and  simple  repair  of  sewing  machine. 

When  class  is  interested  in  sewing,  construct  a  simple  gar- 
ment. Compare  with  ready-to-wear  in  relation  to  cost,  appear-  • 
ance,  workmanship  and  time  required  for  job. 

Discuss  the  work  of  clothing  designers.  Discuss  possibilities 
of  job  employment  for  people  skilled  in  clothing  construction 
or  retailing. 

FAMILY  ECONOMICS 

Suggested  Time :  4 — 5  Weeks 

Objective :  To  develop  some  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  living  and 
budgeting. 

Problem:  How  can  I  plan  wisely  for  spending  my  income? 

Activities : 

Discuss  use  of  family  income.    List  all  the  ways  it  is  spent. 
List  needs,  differentiate  between  needs  and  wants. 
Keep  a  record  of  personal  expenditures  over  a  period  of  time.  | 
Analyze  how  wisely  the  money  was  used. 

Develop  a  personal  budget  and  live  by  it  for  a  definite  period  j 
of  time.  Contrast  the  use  of  money  through  planning  with  j 
that  of  haphazard  spending. 

Discuss  values  of  spending  plans. 

Study  types  of  worthwhile  recreation  and  amount  of  money  j 
needed  for  each. 

Study  the  cost  of  owning  and  operating  a  car.    Report  on 
State  laws  governing  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a  car. 
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Problem :  How  may  a  family  plan  for  the  wise  spending  of  the 
family  income? 

Activities : 

List  all  necessary  expenses,  such  as:  food,  clothing,  rent,  and 
laundry. 

Invite  a  lawyer  to  talk  on  the  value  of  a  solid  financial  program 
for  the  family. 

Have  a  banker,  or  some  other  qualified  person,  discuss  the  use 
of  bank  accounts,  the  value  of  a  savings  plan,  and  types  of 
savings  accounts. 

Have  insurance  man  discuss  the  value  of  an  insurance  program 
for  the  family,  such  as :  life  insurance,  hospitalization,  and  car 
insurance. 

Read  and  report  on  social  security;  State  and  federal  income 
taxes. 

Discuss  advisability  of  long-time  versus  short-time  credit. 

Decide  when  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  charge  account. 

Discuss  difficulties  most  people  have  in  saving  money. 

Study  what  investments  the  average  family  might  make. 

Invite  a  well-qualified  person  to  talk  to  class  on  importance  of 
making  a  will. 

Make  a  budget  for  a  family,  illustrating  the  wise  use  of  money. 

Make  a  list  of  ways  a  family  can  find  satisfactions  without  the 
use  of  money  or  at  small  expense. 

Make  a  plan  and  carry  it  through,  adding  to  the  family  income 
and  enjoyment,  at  little  or  no  expenditure  of  cash,  i.  e.,  paint- 
ing a  room ;  making  some  furnishings ;  taking  care  of  exterior. 

List  contributions  a  high  school  boy  can  make  to  family  re- 
sources. 

Compute  boy's  contribution  of  work  at  home  in  terms  of  money. 

Have  a  debate:  Resolved:  'That  the  husband  should  control 
the  family  purse." 

Formulate  a  budget  for  a  young  couple  with  income  of  $200.00 
a  month.  Check-up  on  average  cost  of  housing,  food,  utilities 
and  clothing  in  the  area  and  make  a  budget  as  realistic  as 
possible. 

Discuss  how  low  income  affects  family  living;  family  relation- 
ships. 

Have  a  panel  discussion  on  how  various  family  members  may 
practice  thrift  in  the  family. 
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Debate :  "A  regular  allowance  helps  to  teach  a  boy  or  girl  how 
to  spend  more  wisely." 

Discuss  standards  of  living  and  what  factors  may  change  stan- 
dards of  living. 

Make  a  list  of  newspapers  and  magazines  which  a  small  income 
family  might  afford  in  order  to  meet  the  reading  needs  of  each 
member.   Estimate  cost  for  a  year. 

Plan  a  family  council  on  handling  family  finances. 

With  the  help  of  family,  estimate  the  cost  per  year  of  one's 
high  school  education. 

Debate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  parents 
working  outside  the  home. 

FOODS 

Suggested  Time :  4 — 6  Weeks 

Objective:  To  develop  some  interest  in  applying  principles  o/' 
sound  nutrition,  and  some  skill  in  preparing  simple 
dishes. 

Problem:  How  is  one's  health  and  appearance  affected  by  his 
food  habits? 

Activities : 

Keep  a  record  of  the  food  eaten  for  a  day,  or  for  a  week,  too 
see  what  food  is  consumed. 

List  evidences  of  good  health,  and  discuss  how  looks  and  vital- 
ity are  affected  by  the  food  we  eat. 

Observe  food  habits  at  lunch  time.  Plan  ways  of  teaching 
food  habits  by  using  posters  for  lunchrooms,  or  by  giving  skits 
in  chapel. 

Show  film  "Something  You  Didn't  Eat." 

Review  "Basic  Four."  Read  and  report  on  nutrition  articles. 

Problem :  What  do  I  need  to  know  in  order  to  prepare  and  serve 
some  simple  dishes? 

Activities : 

Get  acquainted  with  kitchen  equipment  and  storage  spaces  in 
homemaking  department  and  home. 

Set  up  standards  of  cleanliness  in  food  preparation.  Study  food 
measurements.    Discuss  the  importance  of  following  recipes 
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correctly  as  to  measurements,  mixing  and  temperatures.  Dis- 
cuss and  demonstrate  correct  way  of  cleaning,  stacking  and 
washing  dishes.  Plan  and  evaluate  a  simple,  nutritious  meal, 
such  as  breakfast  or  lunch.  Demonstrate  correct  table  setting 
and  good  manners. 

Plan,  prepare  and  serve  one  or  more  simple  meals  or  individual 
dishes,  using  canned,  prepared  and  frozen  foods.  Plan  and 
prepare  out-door  meals,  such  as  charcoal  hamburgers,  steaks, 
wieners,  or  barbecued  chicken.  Estimate  cost  of  each  meal 
or  dish. 

Study  food  prices  in  newspapers.  Visit  a  food  store  and  report 
on  the  variety  of  foods  available.  Compare  prices  in  defferent 
type  stores — cash  and  carry,  independent,  chain,  etc. 

Discuss  importance  of  planning  meals  by  the  week  and  the 
necessity  of  making  grocery  lists. 

Prepare  a  dish  or  meal  at  home  and  report  to  class  on  success 
of  activity. 

HOUSING 

Suggested  Time :  4 — 6  Weeks 

Objective :  To  develop  some  appreciation  for  and  skill  in  main- 
taining attractive  surroundings. 

Problem:  In  what  ways  do  the  house  and  its  furnishings  meet 
the  needs  of  the  various  members  of  the  family? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  characteristics  of  a  livable  home. 

List  ways  in  which  the  home  provides  for  one's  personal  needs. 

Consider  how  one's  needs  might  be  better  met  without  en- 
croaching on  other  family  members. 

Discuss  habits  of  hanging  up  clothes  correctly  and  other  habits 
that  will  contribute  to  orderliness,  less  work,  and  more  happi- 
ness in  the  home. 

Visit  homes  and  study  magazines  to  see  how  families  have  pro- 
vided and  used  space  for  recreation. 

Have  panel  discussion  on  how  housing  contributes  to  satisfac- 
tory living. 

Discuss  the  high  rate  of  accidents  in  the  home,  and  tell  how 
some  accidents  might  be  prevented. 

Show  a  film  on  "Home  Hazards." 
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Have  each  student  select  a  house  plan  and  analyze  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  particular  family's  needs — considering  size, 
ages,  activities,  size  of  lot,  etc. 

Visit  a  house  being  remodeled  or  read  articles  in  magazines. 
Report  to  class  on  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
Read  and  report  on  types  of  architecture  being  used  today. 
Discuss  in  relation  to  sites. 

Take  a  field  trip  to  view  general  housing  conditions.  Make 
report  on  public  housing  programs. 

Review  ways  of  financing  the  construction  or  purchase  of 
property. 

Discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  home  ownership ;  renting. 

Invite  a  contractor  to  discuss  factors  to  be  considered  in  build- 
ing or  purchasing  a  house. 

Problem:  How  can  I  help  to  make  my  home  more  attractive  and 
livable? 

Activities : 

Discuss  ways  of  improving  the  inside  of  one's  home,  such  as 
painting,  cleaning,  and  simple  repairing. 

Study  how  to  plant  lawns  and  shrubbery.  Have  an  agricul- 
ture teacher,  or  some  other  qualified  person,  talk  to  class  on 
correct  planting  of  grass  and  shrubbery. 

Visit  homes  with  attractive  lawns,  or  show  pictures  from  mag- 
azines. 

Plant  flowers,  trees,  grass,  or  shrubbery  at  home  or  around 
school. 

Clean  up  yard  and  clear  away  unnecessary  junk  around  home 
surroundings  that  detracts  from  its  attractiveness. 

Discuss  how  boys  may  make  simple  hangers  and  storage  racks, 
and  thus  provide  for  more  orderliness  in  the  home.  Provide 
badly  needed  storage  space  in  the  home. 

Analyze  pictures  of  interiors  for  convenience  and  attractive- 
ness. 

Visit  a  furniture  store  or  look  at  magazines  to  determine  styles 
and  costs  of  furniture. 

Discuss  furniture  from  the  standpoint  of  line,  structure,  de- 
sign, finish  and  cost. 

Show  film  strip  "Your  New  Home  and  How  To  Take  Care  of 
It." 
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When  possible  construct  some  piece  of  furnishing  for  the  home, 
or  refinish  a  piece  of  furniture. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

Suggested  Time :  2 — 3  Weeks 

Objective :  To  develop  some  understanding  of  how  children  grow 
and  develop. 

Problem :  Of  what  value  is  play  as  a  means  of  development  for  a 
child? 

Activities : 

Compile  a  list  of  various  play  activities  in  which  children 
participate. 

Read  references  on  how  children  develop  through  a  variety  of 
play  activities.  Discuss  what  they  learn  through  play. 

Develop  bulletin  board  on  activities  that  help  children  develop. 

Observe  a  small  child  to  determine  how  his  play  contributed  to 
his  development.   Report  to  class. 

Discuss  the  effects,  both  good  and  bad,  of  stories,  TV,  radio, 
movies,  comic  books  and  music  on  small  children.  Compile 
some  of  the  activities  that  are  helpful. 

Construct  some  simple  storage  for  care  of  children's  play 
equipment.  Develop  standards  for  selection  of  toys  and  play 
equipment  for  children  at  various  age-levels. 

Review  films  dealing  with  child  development  and  care ;  discuss. 

From  readings  and  discussion  determine  some  ways  older 
members  of  the  family  influence  the  development  of  younger 
children. 

Discuss  disciplinary  action  for  desirable  and  undesirable  emo- 
tions and  habits  exhibited  during  play. 

SUSUGGESTED  HOME  EXPERIENCES 

Develop  personal  budget. 
Care  for  own  room. 
Care  for  own  clothing. 
Improve  eating  habits. 

Help  a  child  develop  one  or  more  good  habits. 

Plan  and  give  a  simple  party  to  family  member  or  friends. 

Develop  a  plan  for  improving  social  behavior. 

Plan  and  carry  through  yard  improvement. 
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HOMEMAKING 


Philosophy 

This  course  is  recommended  for  both  boys  and  girls  on  the 
upper  level  of  high  school,  preferably  the  twelfth  year.  It  is  so 
planned  that  no  pre-requisite  course  is  required.  For  this  rea- 
son the  content  suggested  includes  some  instruction  that  has  al- 
ready been  included  in  the  three-year  program  for  homemaking 
and  would  be  repetition  for  students  who  had  completed  two  or 
more  years  of  homemaking. 

Experiences  in  nutrition  and  preparation  of  simple  meals,  care 
and  selection  of  clothing,  spending  the  family  income,  family 
relations,  child  development,  preparation  for  marriage,  and 
establishing  and  furnishing  a  home  are  included  in  the  year's 
program.  Management  of  time,  money,  energy,  and  human  re- 
sources are  interwoven  in  all  experiences.  Health,  also,  is  an 
integral  part  of  this  program.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
safety  practices  within  the  home  to  give  the  student  some  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  prevention  of  the  innumerable  accidents  which 
happen  there  . 

A  happy  marriage  is  a  creative  achievement.  It  does  not  just 
happen.  It  is  based  upon  careful  preparation,  and  requires  faith- 
ful and  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  each  member.  Cooperative 
planning  and  consideration  of  each  member  of  the  family  group 
are  essential. 

Some  factors  to  consider  as  the  course  is  developed  are : 

•  In  the  development  of  the  course,  there  should  be  teacher- 
pupil-parent  planning. 

•  The  course  should  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  pupil  needs. 
This  applies  to  the  selection  of  "content"  as  well  as  to  the 
order  in  which  material  is  to  be  presented. 

•  Throughout  the  course,  there  should  be  pupil-teacher  plan- 
ning and  evaluation. 

•  In  helping  pupils  to  gain  insights  and  skills  for  meeting 
their  needs  in  family  living,  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
scope  of  homemaking  should  be  included  in  the  course. 

•  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  learnings  which  are  involved,  there 
should  be  much  discussion  by  the  group. 
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•  Any  question  which  the  group  has  on  matters  of  sex  should 
be  answered  as  a  part  of  the  total  adjustment  to  life  atti- 
tudes and  values  as  well  as  for  general  information  on  this 
topic. 

•  In  teaching  the  course,  the  inter-dependence  of  the  individ- 
ual family  and  the  community  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind. 

Suggested  Titles :  Preparation  for  Marriage  and  Family  Living 
Family  Living 

Family  Living  and  Homemaking 
Suggested  Time :  1  or  2  Semesters 

Offered  in  11th  or  12th  grades  to  both  boys  and  girls.  The  home- 
making  laboratory  should  be  used  for  practical  experiences  in 
homemaking. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

Objectives — To  Develop : 

•  An  appreciation  for  the  values  found  in  family  living. 

•  The  desire  to  be  a  worthy  family  member. 

•  An  understanding  of  the  part  that  the  family  plays  in  help- 
ing members  achieve  emotional  maturity. 

•  Some  understanding  of  and  respect  for  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  other  family  members. 

•  An  appreciation  of  the  role  of  religion,  education,  and  social 
growth  in  the  development  of  the  family. 

•  Some  understanding  of  one's  personal  values  in  relation  to 
marriage  and  family  living. 

•  Greater  understanding  of  the  phases  of  family  life — dating, 
courtship,  engagement,  marriage,  parenthood  and  aging. 

•  Some  understanding  of  and  ability  in  using  family  resources 
wisely — time,  energy,  money,  and  relationships. 

•  Some  understanding  of  the  importance  of  good  nutrition. 

•  The  ability  to  select  and  care  for  personal  clothing. 

•  An  interest  in  having  an  attractive,  comfortable  and  con- 
venient home. 

•  The  ability  to  enjoy  and  respect  children  as  individuals. 

•  Greater  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  family  in 
community  and  national  life. 

Objective:  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  values  of  famliy 
living. 
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Problem:  What  effect  do  family  relations  have  on  the  family 
members  ? 

Activities : 

Discuss  how  consideration,  understanding,  respect,  and 
thoughtfulness  are  shown  in  family  groups. 

From  assigned  reading,  compile  a  list  of  the  basic  needs  of  an 
individual.  Discuss  the  part  each  family  member  plays  in 
meeting  them. 

List  and  discuss  the  things  which  children  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  their  parents  and  which  parents  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  their  children.  Invite  parents  to  discuss  this  topic 
with  teen-agers. 

Write  the  word  "home"  and  list  under  it  all  the  words  that 
immediately  come  to  mind. 

Have  a  discussion  on  "Why  Families  Are  Different:" 
— Where  they  live 
— Where  they  come  from 
— The  work  they  do 
— Religious  beliefs  the  family  holds 
— The  amount  of  money  the  family  has 

Through  discussion  of  case  studies,  stories  and  movies,  outline 
some  of  the  difficulties  family  members  face  as  they  live  to- 
gether intimately. 

Discuss  types  of  family  goals  which  can  be  achieved  better 
cooperatively  by  all  members  of  the  famliy. 

Invite  a  person  from  another  country  to  talk  about  family  life, 
and  customs  in  his  home-land. 

Read  and  analyze  poems  on  home  and  family  life. 

Objective :  To  develop  the  desire  to  be  a  ivorthy  family  member. 

Problem :  How  does  one  develop  a  desire  to  be  a  worthy  family 
member  ? 

Activities : 

Use  role-playing  to  illustrate  home  responsibilities  and  rights 
— either  agreeable  or  disagreeable. 

Provide  reference  magazines  concerning  successful  family  life, 
such  as : 

— Having  a  feeling  of  security 

— Making  a  cheerful  home 

— Doing  things  together 
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— Bringing  friends  home 
— Making  decisions  together 

Review  factors  which  contribute  toward  making  a  high  school 
student  a  successful  family  member.  Show  how  these  same 
traits  help  prepare  the  high  school  student  for  a  successful 
marriage. 

Discuss  the  characteristics  of  democratic  living. 

Compile  a  list  of  statements  of  values  in  family  living  which 
make  for  good  family  relations.  Consider  how  these  statements 
of  values  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  developing  one's  personal 
standards  in  relation  to  marriage  and  family  living. 

Invite  parents  tc  join  the  group  in  a  panel  discussion  on  prob- 
lems which  involve  all  members  of  the  family. 

Ask  some  students  to  discuss  some  family  problems  and  how 
they  might  be  successfully  solved. 

Discuss  the  ways  people  solve  their  problems  in  home,  school, 
church  and  youth  organizations. 

List  the  responsibilities  that  young  people  can  assume  to  help 
them  grow  into  worthy  family  members. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  part  that  the  fam- 
ily plays  in  helping  members  achieve  emotional  ma- 
turity. 

Problem:  How  has  my  family  training  helped  me  to  be  a  well- 
rounded  person? 

Activities : 

Discuss  the  ways  in  which  home  relations  influence  the  daily 
activities  of  one's  brothers  and  sisters. 

Cite  instances  in  which  happiness  at  home  is  closely  associated 
with  success  in  other  phases  of  life. 

Have  a  symposium  consisting  of  four  or  five  students  give  five- 
minute  talks  on  "What  Are  the  Most  Important  Contributions 

My  Family  Has  Made  to  Me  as  a  Person." 

Read  and  discuss  the  basic  needs  of  individuals. 

Report  on  assignments  on  emotional  maturity. 

Discuss  traits  of  an  emotionally  mature  person. 

List  ways  by  which  one  might  display  emotional  maturity  in 
his  daily  life. 

Suggest  ways  that  high  school  students  might  help  their  young- 
er family  members  grow  into  maturity. 
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Objective :  To  develop  understanding  of  and  respect  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  each  family  member. 

Problem :  What  are  some  of  the  problems  created  by  the  presence 
of  aging  members  in  a  family? 

Activities: 

Show  film,  such  as  "Is  Your  Home  Fun?",  and  list  ways  in 
which  parents  and  children  can  work  together  in  making  the 
home  a  happy  place. 

Make  a  list  of  some  problems,  and  work  in  small  groups  to  sug- 
gest possible  solutions. 

Give  socio-drama  on  problems  and  their  possible  solutions. 

Survey  class  membership  to  determine  the  number  of  aging 
members  in  each  family. 

List  contributiins  the  aging  family  members  make  to  the  fam- 
ily. 

Determine  the  economic  contributions  made  by  the  aging  fam- 
ily members. 

Have  an  older  member  of  the  community  discuss  entertainment 
during  his  teen-age  years. 

Plan  for  a  question  box  on  causes  of  conflict  between  boys, 
girls,  and  elders. 

Make  a  list  of  things  teen-agers  could  do  to  make  older  people 
happier. 

Have  a  parent  discuss  ways  by  which  conflicts  between  differ- 
ent age-levels  might  be  avoided. 

Discuss  television  and  radio  programs  that  show  examples  of 
good  relationships  between  boys  and  girls  and  their  elders. 

Have  some  suitable  professional  person  discuss  the  physical 
and  mental  changes  in  persons  sixty  years  old  and  above. 

List  church,  private,  and  public  institutions  that  care  for  elder- 
ly people  and  discuss  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  living 
in  one  of  these  institutions. 

Objective :  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  role  of  religion,  edu- 
cation, and  social  grotvth  in  the  development  of  the 
family. 

Problem:  How  may  religion,  education,  and  social  growth  in- 
fluence family  relationships? 
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Activities : 

Have  qualified  person  discuss  the  role  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
home. 

Read  and  discuss  Bible  quotations  on  family  life. 

Compile  a  list  of  ways  in  which  the  home  meets  the  spiritual 
needs. 

List  the  ways  in  which  the  churches  in  the  community  help 
meet  the  needs. 

Debate :  "Religion  Plays  a  Vital  Part  in  Family  Life." 

Discuss  some  problems  involved  in  secret  marriages;  inter- 
racial marriages ;  and  those  of  different  religious  backgrounds. 

Make  a  list  of  educational  resources  in  the  community  and  dis- 
cuss how  one's  family  can  make  use  of  them. 

Hold  panel  discussion  on  the  following  topics : 

—  "What  is  an  educated  person?" 

—  "Why  boys  as  well  as  girls  need  education  for  homemak- 
ing." 

Discuss  topic:  "How  does  education  affect  social  growth?" 

List  characteristics  of  a  socially  mature  person. 

Discuss  how  family  background  affects  customs  and  social 
growth  of  family. 

List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  taking  part  in  extra- 
curricular activities. 

Tell  why  education  for  home  and  family  living  is  important. 

Objective :  To  develop  some  understanding  of  one's  personal  val- 
ues in  relation  to  marriage  and  family  living. 

Problem :  What  are  some  desirable  characteristics  that  one 
should  develop  in  order  to  be  a  good  marriage  partner? 

Activities : 

Interview  married  couples  to  learn  desirable  characteristics  to 
consider. 

Compile  list  in  class  and  develop  check-sheet  of  desirable  char- 
acteristics. 

Use  this  check-sheet  to  rate  self. 

Discuss  ways  in  which  the  individual  may  work  toward  self- 
improvement. 

Conduct  a  panel  on  the  influence  of  family  backgrounds  upon 
the  success  of  marriage. 
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Discuss  what  is  meant  by  emotional  maturity. 

List  and  discuss  characteristics  of  a  person  who  is  mature 
enough  to  marry. 

Select  committees  to  give  reports  on  each  of  the  following  ass 
preparation  for  marriage :  dating ;  participation  in  social  activ-i 
ities;  marriage  counseling;  books  on  marriage;  conferences^ 
with  the  family  physician  and  minister. 

Read  selected  references  on  inherited  characteristics.  Discuss 
how  these  might  affect  happiness  in  family  life. 

Read  selected  references  on  the  effect  of  environment  on  the- 
development  of  the  individual. 

Invite  a  welfare  worker  to  relate  experiences  where  children  il 

have  grown  into  well-adjusted  adults  when  removed  from  un- 
desirable environment. 

Invite  a  marriage  counselor,  or  some  other  qualified  person,  to 
speak  on  the  influence  of  heredity  and  environment  on  a  happy 
marriage. 

Have  a  class  symposium  on  heredity  and  environment. 

Show  a  film  on  choosing  a  mate.  Follow  by  discussion  of  itss 
lesson,  or  by  showing  other  current  films. 

Review  characteristics  of  a  healthy  person. 

Discuss  the  topic :  "Health  as  a  Contributing  Factor  of  Happi- 
ness in  Marriage." 

Have  a  panel  talk  on  the  topic:  "Every  Child  Deserves  a  Good  | 
Start  in  Life." 

Problem:  What  makes  for  success  in  marriage? 
Activities : 

Write  two  skits,  one  showing  cooperative  planning  and  the 
other  non-cooperative  planning.    Present  to  class. 

List  some  activities  that  are  reasonable  to  expect  of  a  mar- 
riage partner. 

Plan  skits  on  budgeting,  sharing  jobs  in  the  home,  spending 
money  wisely,  standard  of  living,  use  of  leisure-time,  and  par- 
enthood responsibilities. 

Make  a  list  of  suggestions  for  marriage  adjustments,  including 
compromise,  expressing  appreciation,  using  family  council, 
planning  and  budgeting. 

Talk  with  successfully  and  happily  married  couples  on  such 
topics  as : 
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—  How  long  did  you  know  each  other  before  marriage? 

—  What  concerns  did  you  wish  you  had  talked  over? 

—  What  things  did  you  talk  over  before  marriage? 

—  Did  your  viewpoint  concerning  marriage  change  after 
you  were  married? 

Report  the  substance  of  these  talks. 

Discuss  how  the  engagement  period  may  be  used  as  prepara- 
tion for  cooperative  living  after  marriage. 

Write  a  paper  on  "Democratic  Life  in  the  Home." 

List  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  getting  married  upon 
graduation  from  high  school. 

Invite  a  minister  in  to  read  the  marriage  vows  and  talk  of 
their  sacredness. 

Interview  a  lawyer  to  get  information  on  State  laws  concern- 
ing marriage. 

Have  a  round-table  discussion  on  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  church  weddings,  home  weddings,  secret  weddings 
and  elopements. 

Discuss  the  ways  in  which  a  couple  can  plan  for  their  marriage. 

Include  references  to  those  persons  who  might  best  give  them 
advice  and  help  in  their  planning. 

Compile  a  list  of  State  and  private  agencies  which  render  as- 
sistance to  families  facing  serious  problems.  Describe  the 
kind  of  assistance  each  renders. 

Have  discussion  about  why  marriages  fail  and  effects  of 
marriage  failure  on  family  life. 

Read  current  articles  in  magazines  by  marriage  counselors 
concerning  ways  by  which  a  marriage  might  be  saved. 

Objective:  To  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  phases  of 
family  life. 

Problem:  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  marriage? 
Activities : 

Discuss,  in  general,  the  role  of  a  homemaker. 

List  some  privileges  which  might  have  to  be  given  up,  and  some 
obligations  which  might  be  expected.  Compare  these  to  the 
possible  pleasures  and  advantages  of  married  life. 

List  possible  changes  which  must  be  made  as  part  of  the  ad- 
justment to  married  life. 
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Discuss  the  danger  problems  in  marriage;  lack  of  income  or 
income  by  the  wife  only;  inadequate  housing;  lack  of  recrea- 
tion ;  too  early  parenthood. 

Formulate  a  "Blueprint  for  Happiness"  and  "Hazards  to  Hap- 
piness."  Prepare  bulletin  board. 

Discuss  "Marriage  is  a  twenty-four-hour-a-day  job." 

Have  class  write  papers  on  "Biological  Age  for  Marrying,' 
"Economic  Status  for  Marrying,"  and  the  "Legal  Age  for  Mar 
rying."     Discuss  next  day. 

Write  article  on  "Difference  in  a  House  and  a  Home." 
Describe  a  happily  married  couple.  Why  is  this  couple  happy' 

Problem :  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  parents  to  their  chil  I 
dren? 

Activities: 

Discuss  the  Children's  Charter  and  determine  to  what  exten  t 
parents  are  responsible  for  meeting  the  needs  as  stated  in  thit 
Charter. 

Hold  class  discussion  on  "What  my  parents  are  doing  for  me.' 

Have  a  parent  talk  on  the  meaning  of  parenthood. 

Determine  by  reading  and  observation  how  a  child's  environ: 
ment  may  contribute  to  his  physical,  mental,  social,  and  emo  | 
tional  development.    Use  movie,  if  available. 

List  the  adjustments  a  couple  must  make  for  a  baby. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  planned  parenthood. 

Investigate  the  cost  of  having  a  baby. 

List  the  responsibilities  of  parents  to  their  children. 

Problem:  What  information  do  I  need  in  order  to  meet  the  re 
sponsibilities  of  marriage  and  parenthood? 

Activities : 

Study  local  and  State  laws  protecting  the  family. 

Have  lawyer  or  other  professional  person  explain  the  liabiliti 
ties  of  marriage  partners  and  parents. 

Write  a  paper  on :  "The  Kind  of  Family  Life  I  Would  Like  ft 
Establish." 

List  some  problems  and  conflicts  that  most  often  occur  in  fam 
ily  life. 
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Describe  the  effects  on  a  marirage  of  alcohol,  age  differences, 
family  background,  educational  differences,  and  interests  of 
relatives  and  in-laws. 

Discuss  the  topics  an  engaged  couple  should  come  to  an  agree- 
ment about  concerning  parenthood  and  homemaking,  such  as : 

—  The  size  of  the  family 

—  Preparation  for  parenthood  and  the  emotional  adjust- 
ments necessary 

—  Discipline  in  the  family 

—  Religious  differences 

FAMILY  ECONOMICS 

Objective :  To  develop  some  understanding  of  and  ability  in  using 
family  resources  wisely. 

Problem:  How  can  I  plan  wisely  for  the  spending  of  family  in- 
come? 

Activities : 

Discuss  use  of  family  income.    List  all  the  ways  it  is  spent. 

List  needs.   Differentiate  between  needs  and  wants. 

Keep  a  record  of  personal  expenditures  over  a  period  of  time. 

Analyze  how  wisely  the  money  was  used. 

Develop  a  personal  budget  and  live  by  it  for  a  definite  period  of 
time.  Contrast  the  use  of  money  through  planning  with  hap- 
hazard spending. 

Discuss  values  of  spending  plans. 

Study  types  of  worthwhile  recreation  and  amount  of  money 
needed  for  each  type. 

Work  out  a  cost  sheet  showing  expenses  involved  in  owning 
and  operating  a  car.  Report  on  State  laws  governing  the  pur- 
chase and  operation  of  a  car. 

Problem:  How  may  a  family  plan  for  the  wise  spending  of  the 
family  income? 

Activities : 

List  all  necessary  expenses,  such  as  food,  clothing,  rent  and 
laundry. 

Invite  a  lawyer  to  talk  on  the  value  of  a  sound  financial  pro- 
gram for  the  family. 

Have  a  banker,  or  some  other  qualified  person,  discuss  the 
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opening  and  using  of  bank  accounts,  the  value  of  a  savings  !i 
plan,  and  types  of  savings  accounts. 

Have  insurance  man  discuss  the  value  of  an  insurange  program  J 
for  the  family,  such  as  life,  hospital,  car,  and  house  and  equip-  J 
ment. 

Read  and  report  on  social  security;  State  and  federal  income  1 
taxes. 

Discuss  advisability  of  long-term  versus  short-term  credit. 

Decide  when  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  charge  account. 

Discuss  difficulties  some  people  have  in  saving  money. 

Study  investments  the  average  family  might  make. 

Invite  a  well-qualified  person  to  talk  on  the  imoprtance  of  mak- 
ing a  will. 

Make  a  budget  for  a  family,  illustrating  wise  use  of  money. 

Make  a  list  of  enjoyable  family  activities  which  involve  little  el 
or  no  expense. 

Make  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  adding  to  the  family  income  -j 
and  enjoyment,  at  little  or  no  expense,  i.  e.,  painting  a  room; 
making  some  furnishings ;  taking  care  of  exterior. 

List  contributions  a  high  school  boy  can  make  to  family  re-  j 
sources. 

Compute  personal  contribution  of  work  at  home  in  terms  of  i 
money. 

Have  a  debate:  "Resolved  That  the  Husband  Should  Control 
the  Family  Purse." 

Formulate  a  budget  for  a  young  couple  with  an  income  of  j 
$200.00  a  month.   Check-up  on  average  cost  of  housing,  food,  i 
utilities,  and  clothing  in  the  area  and  make  the  budget  as  real- 
istic as  possible. 

Discuss  how  lower  income  affects  family  living;  family  rela- 
tionships. 

Have  a  panel  discussion  on  how  various  family  members  may 
practice  thrift. 

Debate :  How  will  having  a  regular  allowance  help  to  teach  a 
boy  or  girl  how  to  save  and  spend  more  wisely. 

Discuss  standards  of  living;  what  factors  may  change  stan-  | 
dards  of  living. 

Make  list  of  newspapers  and  magazines  which  a  small  income 
family  might  afford  in  order  to  meet  the  reading  needs  of  each 
member.   What  is  the  estimated  cost  for  a  year? 

II 
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Plan  family  council  concerning  the  handling  of  family  finances. 

With  the  help  of  the  family,  estimate  the  cost  per  year  of  own 
high  school  education. 

Debate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  parents 
working  outside  the  home. 

FOODS 

Objective :  To  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  good  nutrition. 

Problem:  How  is  one's  health  and  appearance  affected  by  his 
food  habits? 

Activities : 

Keep  records  of  food  eaten  for  day,  or  week,  to  see  what  food 
is  consumed. 

List  evidences  of  good  health  and  discuss  how  looks  and  vital- 
ity are  affected  by  the  food  eaten. 

Observe  food  habits  at  lunch  time.  Plan  ways  of  teaching 
good  food  habits  by  using  posters  for  lunchroom  or  skits  in 
chapel. 

Show  film  on  eating  habits  and  nutrition. 

Review  "Basic  Four."   Read  and  report  on  nutrition  articles. 

Problem :  What  do  I  need  to  know  in  order  to  prepare  and  serve 
some  simple  meals? 

Activities : 

Get  acquainted  with  kitchen  equipment  and  storage  spaces  in 
homemaking  department  and  at  home. 

Set  up  standards  of  cleanliness  in  food  preparation.  Study 
food  measurements.  Discuss  the  importance  of  following 
recipes  correctely  as  to  measurements,  mixing  and  tempera- 
tures. Discuss  and  demonstrate  correct  way  of  cleaning, 
stacking,  and  washing  dishes.  Plan  a  simple,  nutritious  meal, 
such  as  a  breakfast  or  lunch,  and  evaluate  it  in  terms  of  nutri- 
tional value. 

Plan  and  prepare  a  simple  meal  or  individual  dish.  Plan  and 
prepare  meals,  using  canned  and  frozen  foods.  Plan  and  pre- 
pare out-door  meals,  such  as  charcoal  hamburgers  or  steaks. 

Estimate  cost  of  each  meal  or  dish. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  planning  meals  by  the  week,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  grocery  lists. 
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Demonstrate  correct  table  setting.   Review  good  manners. 

Demonstrate  role-playing  of  host  or  hostess  and  guest. 

Prepare  a  dish  or  meal  at  home;  report  to  class  on  success  oft 
activity. 

CLOTHING 

Objective :  To  develop  the  ability  to  select  and  care  for  personal 
clothing. 

Problem  :  What  can  I  do  to  improve  my  personal  appearance? 

Activities : 

Show  film  on  good  grooming. 

Have  a  panel  discussion  on  "What  is  good  grooming  for  boys." 

Show  pictures  on  poor  and  good  grooming. 

Make  use  of  check-sheet  of  daily  grooming  activities  for  two> 
weeks. 

Have  a  display  of  grooming  supplies  and  equipment. 

Discuss  ways  in  which  health  habits  affect  one's  personal  ap-  j 
pearance. 

List  some  desirable  health  habits. 

Problem:  What  information  do  I  need  in  order  to  select  suitable  j 
clothes  for  myself? 

Activities : 

Make  inventory  of  clothes  on  hand. 

Determine  occasions  for  which  different  type  clothes  ar(  < 
needed. 

Make  list  of  clothes  needed. 

Read  about  and  discuss  what  per  cent  of  income  should  be  usee 
for  clothing. 

Determine  amount  of  money  available  for  clothes. 

Have  display  of  clothes  for  school,  dress,  church,  sports,  dances 
formals,  etc. 

Discuss  the  selection  of  shoes. 

Study  materials  of  clothes,  such  as  wools  and  shirt  materials. 

Study  color  combinations,  line,  and  design  as  they  are  relater 
to  becomingness. 

Study  the  new  materials,  such  as  drip  dry  and  textile  combi 
nations. 
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Have  display  of  accessories. 

Visit  men's  clothing  store  and  have  owner  or  clerk  explain  the 
new  materials  and  colors. 

Observe  customers  in  a  store — present  skit  on  desirable  and 
undesirable  shopping  behavior. 

Collect  and  study  a  variety  of  labels  to  learn  what  information 
is  given. 

Problem :  What  information  do  I  need  to  know  in  order  to  take 
care  of  my  clothes? 

ictivities : 

Observe  demonstrations  on  use  of  cleaning  equipment  and 
|  examine  displays  of  equipment. 

Plan  and  give  demonstrations  on  the  daily  care  of  clothing. 

Demonstrate  how  to  shine  shoes,  press  garments,  and  sew  on 
|  buttons. 

i  Practice  taking  care  of  clothes. 

Have  business  man  talk  on  the  "Importance  of  good  grooming 
i  and  care  of  clothes  in  the  business  world." 

j  Demonstrate  use  and  care  of  sewing  machine. 

When  class  is  interested  in  sewing,  construct  or  repair  a  simple 
i  garment.    Compare  with  ready-to-wear  in  relation  to  cost, 
appearance,  workmanship  and  time  required  for  job. 

Discuss  the  work  of  clothing  designers.  Discuss  possibilities 
of  job  employment  for  people  skilled  in  clothing  construction 
or  in  retailing. 

HOUSING 

Objectives  To  develop  an  interest  in  having  an  attractive,  com- 

Ifortable  and  convenient  home, 
roblem :  What  factors  must  the  family  consider  when  deciding 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent  in  meeting  the 
housing  needs? 
ctivities : 
List  the  conditions  that  will  cause  a  variance  in  the  budgets 
of  different  families. 

Find  out  what  per  cent  of  the  family  income  is  spent  on  the 
various  items  of  housing  expense — rent  versus  ownership,  in- 
surance, taxes,  utilities,  upkeep. 
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Analyze  some  case  studies  on  percentages  spent  for  housing  al 
different  income  levels. 

Discuss  factors  involved  in  deciding  whether  to  rent,  build,  ok I 
buy  a  home. 

Read  classified  ads  in  newspaper  to  note  descriptions  of  apart- 
ments and  houses  for  rent. 

Discuss  how  a  trailer  or  an  apartment  satisfied  certain  family 
needs. 

Discuss  ways  to  reduce  furniture  costs  by  renovating  and  mak 
ing  accessories  for  old  furniture;  compare  with  purchase  oioj 
new  furniture. 

Visit  a  furniture  store  or  consult  catalogues  to  learn  furniture 
costs  and  to  compare  values. 

Discuss  the  three  most  important  factors  that  will  enhance  th( 
enjoyment  of  one's  home. 

Have  "buzz  sessions''  on  the  following  points : 

—  Space  needed  for  the  younger  child  in  the  family 

—  Space  needed  by  the  elderly  members  of  the  family 

—  Space  needed  by  teen-age  member  of  the  family 

—  Space  needed  for  family  members  having  special  prob  f 
lems 

Problem :  What  can  I  do  to  make  my  home  more  attractive  aru 
liveable  ? 

Activities : 

Review  basic  art  principles.  Show  pictures,  films  and  fabric; 
which  illustrate  good  and  poor  use  of  these  principles.  Apply 
ing  these  art  principles,  develop  an  interest  center  in  the  de 
partment. 

Mount  pictures  of  living  room  arrangements  which  illustrate 
the  grouping  of  furniture  according  to  centers  for  conversa 
tion,  for  reading,  for  writing,  for  listening  to  music,  and  foi 
dining.  1 

Try  different  furniture  arrangements  at  home  for  satisfactory 
groupings,  according  to  art  principles  and  family  interests  t 

Report  on  activity  to  class.  h 

ft 

Exhibit  inexpensive  accessories  for  the  living  room,  such  a: 
vases,  potted  plants,  magazine  racks,  book  ends,  and  lamps 

Group  these  together  in  pleasing  and  artistic  arrangements.  ^ 

1  I 

Evaluate  floor  plans  shown  in  magazines,  newspapers  an<  ( 
housing  books. 
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Ask  a  dealer  in  building  supplies,  or  architect,  to  talk  on  floor 
plans  as  related  to  family  needs. 

Analyze  a  floor  plan  as  to  its  suitability  for  a  particular  family. 

Consider  the  size  of  the  family,  the  ages  of  the  members,  their 
activities,  and  the  size  of  the  lot. 

Visit  a  few  homes  to  see  the  floor  plans  and  materials  used  in 
their  construction. 

Analyze  own  home  to  see  if  some  improvement  could  be  made 
that  would  make  it  more  liveable. 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  closet  in  own  home,  and  redesign  it  for 
greater  convenience.  This  experience  may  be  used  as  a  home 
project.  Analyze  own  home  to  find  space  that  could  be  con- 
verted into  storage  area. 

Discuss  the  saying  "A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in 
its  place." 

mpblem :  How  can  I  help  make  my  home  a  more  pleasant  place 
in  which  to  live  by  practicing  good  housekeeping? 

.ctivities : 

Determine  the  care  necessary  for  keeping  own  home  clean  and 
attractive. 

Make  a  list  of  activities  which  are  performed  daily,  those  that 
need  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  week  or  more  often,  and 
those  that  are  performed  occasionally.  Refer  to  referencs  to 
find  how  to  do  each  job  well.  Set  up  a  schedule  by  which  these 
methods  may  be  followed  when  cleaning  the  department.  Ana- 

j  lyze  steps  in  a  household  task  and  see  how  it  can  be  done  more 

:  effciently. 

:  Make  a  work-schedule  for  one  or  more  of  the  responsibilities 
!  assumed  at  home.   Test  schedule  and  report  to  class. 

Discuss  the  statement  "Clean  as  you  go." 

:  Review  the  rules  for  safety  in  the  home. 

Make  a  check-list  for  judging  safety  in  every  room,  including 
|  the  attic  and  basement ;  apply  check-list  to  own  home. 

roblem :  What  are  the  possibilities  of  beautifying  the  home 
grounds  at  small  expense? 

Ictivities : 

Discuss  ways  in  which  small  repairs  on  interiors  and  exteriors 
help  to  make  the  home  more  attractive,  i.  e.,  painting  porches, 
etc. 
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Bring  pictures  showing  how  housing  was  planned  to  empha- 
size the  natural  beauty  of  the  setting. 

Discuss  ways  that  one  can  aid  the  natural  beauty  and  enjoy- 
ability  of  one's  own  home  site. 

Make  field  trip  to  homes  in  the  community  to  observe  correct 
planting  and  year-round  yard  beautification. 

Observe  and  describe  attractive  home  surroundings  in  own 
community.  Discuss  the  features  which  make  them  attractive.!" 

Work  with  agricultural  students  in  a  community  beautification 
project. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

Objective:  To  develop  the  ability  to  enjoy  and  respect  children; 
as  individuals. 

Problem:  Of  what  value  is  play  for  a  child? 

Activities : 

Compile  a  list  of  various  play  activities  in  which  children  par- 
ticipate. 

Read  references  on  how  children  develop  through  a  variety  of'! 
play  activities.   Discuss  what  they  learn  through  play. 

Develop  bulletin  board  on  play  activities  which  help  children 
develop. 

Observe  a  small  child  to  determine  how  his  play  contributed  to 
his  development.  Report  to  class. 

Discuss  the  effect,  both  good  and  bad,  of  stories,  TV,  radio, 
movies,  comic  books,  and  music  on  small  children.  Compile 
some  of  the  activities  which  are  helpful. 

Construct  some  simple  storage  for  care  of  children's  play 
equipment.  Set  up  standards  for  selection  of  toys  and  play 
equipment  for  children  at  various  age  levels. 

Discuss  disciplinary  action  for  desirable  and  undesirable  emo- 
tions and  habits  exhibited  during  play. 

Problem:  What  are  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood? 

Activities : 

Study  the  Children's  Charter  and  list  some  responsibilities 
which  parents  have. 

Review  films  dealing  with  child  development  and  care. 
Have  some  parents  talk  on  the  meaning  of  parenthood. 
Read  and  discuss  references  on  child  development. 
Discuss  ways  by  which  the  family  gives  the  child  security. 
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bjective :  To  develop  greater  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
the  family  to  community  and  national  life, 

Problem :  What  part  does  the  family  play  in  building  good  com- 
munity relations  ? 

ictivities : 

Make  a  list  of  own  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  in  the  commun- 
ity. Name  some  of  the  responsibilities  which  the  family  can 
assume  that  will  improve  community  life. 

Discuss  the  reasons  for  civic  clubs  and  organizations.  Examine 
the  charters  of  several  established  clubs  to  learn  about  their 
purposes. 

Discuss  the  family's  part  in  community  life. 

Have  students  write  theme  on  "What  Influence  the  Family  Can 

Have  on  Community  and  National  Life." 

List  organizations  that  young  people  may  join  and  discuss  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  belonging  to  the  various 
organizations. 

Study  parliamentary  procedure  and  ask  students  to  observe 
this  practice  when  used  in  a  club  to  which  they  belong,  or  an 
organization  in  the  community. 

Name  responsibilities  which  the  family  can  assume  that  will 
improve  community  life. 

Discuss  ways  of  improving  own  home  surroundings. 

Discuss  ways  in  which  own  neighborhood  can  cooperatively 
improve  its  surroundings. 

Plan  and  carry  through  a  project  for  community  improvement, 
such  as  ground  beautification. 

Organize  a  student-parent  panel  to  discuss  ways  in  which  fam- 
ilies exert  a  positive  or  negative  influence  on  the  community. 

Present  a  round-table  discussion,  after  group  research,  on  the 
principles  of  democratic  family  living  which  apply  to  living 
in  the  community:  i.  e.,  a  fair  exchange  of  ideas,  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  consideration  of  and  understanding 
others,  consideration  of  and  understanding  rather  than  "group 
thinking,"  sharing  in  work  and  play,  accepting  own  responsi- 
bilities, and  respect  for  the  experience  and  maturity  of  others. 

Suggest  specific  illustrations  of  how  young  people  may  apply 
these  principles  to  what  they  do  in  the  community. 

Plan  for  community  meetings  or  family  nights  in  which  plans 
for  activities  enjoyed  by  entire  family  are  carried  out. 
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Make  a  list  of  responsibilities  one  can  assume  as  a  citizen  irl 
one's  community.  Plan  and  carry  through  a  project  whicfri 
illustrates  practices  of  good  citizenship. 

SOME  SUGGESTED  HOME  EXPERIENCES 

Plan  and  use  a  work  schedule  for  helping  take  care  of  the  home.  . 

Plan  with  the  family  and  carry  out  plans  for  improving  a  roomi 
in  the  home. 

Choose  books  and  toys  for  a  preschool  child. 
Make  Christmas  a  happy  time  for  a  young  child. 
Provide  storage  space  for  a  child's  toys  and/or  clothing. 
Plan,  make,  and  equip  a  home  medicine  cabinet. 
Make  some  equipment  to  aid  in  the  comfort  of  a  patient. 
Assume  the  responsibility  for  taking  care  of  a  sick  person. 
Make  a  budget  for  personal  expenditures. 
Prepare  a  time  schedule  for  self. 

Plan  with  the  family  for  better  management  of  home  responsi- 
bilities. 

Purchase  ready-made  clothing  within  allowance,  demonstrat- 
ing good  shopping  practices. 

Plan  and  arrange  more  adequate  storage  space  for  clothing. 

Improve  personal  appearance  through  better  grooming  . 

Plan  for  the  improvement  of  personal  eating  habits. 

With  the  help  of  own  family,  plan  an  improvement  in  the  home 
kitchen  to  save  energy  in  work  and  to  add  to  kitchen  at- 
tractiveness. 

Plan  ways  of  using  home  produced  and  conserved  food. 

Select,  buy  and  care  for  goods  for  family  meals  for  a  desig- 
nated period  of  time. 

Survey  home  kitchen  for  safety  and  eliminate  the  safety 
hazards. 

Make  and  carry  out  plans  for  developing  two  or  more  traits 
which  would  improve  own  personality. 

Assume  some  home  responsibility  that  will  increase  the  happi- 
ness of  the  entire  family. 

Plan  and  carry  out  a  leisure  time  activity  with  whole  family 
participating. 

Plan  and  carry  out  a  family  celebration  of  one  special  day. 
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STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Federal  funds  for  the  development  and  promotion  of  vocational 
education  in  the  several  states  and  territories  have  been  provided 
by  five  Acts  passed  by  Congress.  The  original  law  was  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  passed  in  1917.  The  small  appropriation 
under  this  Act  is  used  largely  for  supervision  and  teacher  edu-; 
cation. 

The  appropriations  under  the  George-Reed  Act,  1929-1933; 
the  George-Ellzey  Act,  1934-36;  and  the  George-Deen  Act,  1937- 
45,  gave  increased  funds  for  the  training  of  large  numbers  of  II 
high  school  pupils  who  enter  some  field  of  occupation  without 
further  training. 

The  George-Barden  Act,  passed  in  1946,  superceded  all  other 
Acts  and  became  a  permanent  Act  under  which  the  major  part 
of  the  funds  are  made  available  for  the  high  school  program  in 
homemaking  in  North  Carolina.  Vocational  funds  are  admin- 
istered by  the  State  Board  of  Education  according  to  the  North 
Carolina  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  The  principal  features 
of  the  plan  are  outlined  briefly : 

1.  Federal  funds  must  be  matched  by  State  and  local  funds 
for  a  program  in  vocational  education. 

2.  The  space  and  equipment  must  exemplify  desirable  and 
attainable  standards  of  beauty,  convenience,  and  safety. 
There  must  be  equipment  and  teaching  aids  for  all  areas  of 
instruction. 

3.  Money  for  maintenance  and  instructional  supplies  shall  be^' 
adequate  for  all  areas  in  homemaking. 

4.  Travel  funds  must  be  provided  in  sufficient  amount  to  en- 
able the  teacher  to  do  a  good  program. 

5.  The  teacher  must  have  had  training  at  an  approved  insti- 
tution in  which  the  teacher-education  program  includes  all 
aspects  of  the  vocational  program  in  the  pre-service  train- 
ing. This  includes  home  management  residence,  methods 
of  teaching  vocational  home  economics,  supervision  of  home  j 
experiences,  making  home  contacts,  teaching  adults  and  j 
child  development  with  observation  in  a  nursery  school. 

6.  The  institutions  approved  for  the  undergraduate  teacher- 
education  program  are  East  Carolina  College  and  the  Wo- 
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man's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina  College  in  Durham. 

7.  The  teacher  is  hired  by  the  local  school  authorities,  but  she 
must  be  approved  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
when  State  and  federal  funds  are  involved,  upon  the  basis 
of  training.  Approval  is  continuous  when  the  teacher 
shows  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  professional 
improvement. 

8.  Since  funds  are  appropriated  on  a  combined  local,  State 
and  federal  basis  for  vocational  education,  the  teacher  can- 
not teach  other  subjects  without  proration  of  the  reim- 
bursement. 

9.  Vocational  home  economics  teachers  are  employed  for  ten 
or  eleven  months  in  the  local  school  in  order  to  achieve  the 
homemaking  purpose  in  improving  home  and  family  living. 

PROGRAM  FOR  VOCATIONAL  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 
Purpose  of  the  Program 

The  underlying  philosophy  for  vocational  homemaking  edu- 
cation is  the  enrichment  of  home  and  family  living.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  an  instructional  program  for  both  youth  and 
adults  in  the  homemaking  activities,  which  include : 

— food  and  nutrition 

— selection,  care  and  construction  of  clothing 
— child  development 

—selection  and  care  of  home  furnishing  and  equipment 
— housing 

— health  and  home  care  of  the  sick 
— family  economics 
— family  relations 

Organization  of  the  Program 

The  homemaking  course  is  elective.  It  may  be  offered  for 
three  years;  two  must  be  offered.  Each  year  will  carry  a  unit 
of  credit.  The  schedule  may  conform  to  the  daily  schedule  of 
the  school,  provided  at  least  300  minutes  per  week  are  given  to 
each  homemaking  section.  Supervised  home  experiences  shall 
be  carried  by  each  student  in  each  semester  of  the  course. 

Time  must  be  allowed  in  the  teacher's  schedule  for  counseling 
with  her  pupils.  The  program  shall  be  organized  in  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  time  for  the  instructional  program  for  youth  and 
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adults,  home  visitation,  supervision  of  home  experiences,  and 
work  with  other  community  agencies  on  projects  which  improve 
family  living. 

Each  school  is  urged  to  have  an  active  chapter  in  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  (white)  or  New  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica (Negro),  with  time  allocated  for  pupil  participation  as  an- 
other means  of  personal  development. 

A  minimum  of  six  hours  is  required  for  the  instructional  pro- 
gram for  adults,  with  an  enrollment  of  at  least  ten  members.  All 
areas  of  homemaking  will  be  offered  to  adults,  depending  upon 
the  interest  and  needs  of  the  group. 

Local  Advisory  Committee 

A  local  advisory  committee  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
vocational  teachers  of  homemaking.  The  committee  members 
should  be  selected  from  representative  groups  in  the  school  com- 
munity. The  members  may  be  selected  jointly  by  the  principal, 
a  school  board  member,  the  home  economics  teacher,  and  the 
president  of  the  local  Parent-Teacher  Association,  or  by  any 
other  desirable  manner. 

This  committee  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only — 

— to  assist  the  homemaking  teacher  in  determining  personal 

and  family  needs  in  the  community. 
— to  make  recommendations  to  the  teacher  regarding  the 

program. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OF  EXTENDED 
EMPLOYMENT  BY  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER 

I.  Home  Visits  and  Home  Experiences 

•  Visit  homes  to  become  acquainted  with  and  to  inter- 
pret the  program  to  new  students  and  new  families, 
and  to  supervise  home  experiences. 

•  Visit  key  people  in  the  community. 

•  Guide  students  in  selecting,  planning,  carrying  out  and 
evaluating  home  experiences. 

II.  Planning  for  More  Effective  Homemaking  Program 

•  Develop  a  plan  of  work  for  the  year. 

•  Plan  for  more  effective  use  of  teaching  materials  and 
department  facilities. 

•  Schedule  time  when  pupils  and  adults  can  come  for  help 
and/or  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  homemaking  depart- 
ment. 

III.  Youth  Organization 

•  Conduct  leadership  training  conferences  for  chapter 
officers. 

•  Work  with  chapter  officers  on  a  tentative  program  of 
work  for  the  year. 

•  Provide  continuity  in  the  youth  organization  by  direct- 
ing some  summer  activities  for  the  chapter,  if  feasible. 

IV.  Homemaking  Education  for  Adults 

•  Survey  the  needs  of  adult  homemakers  and  interpret 
some  of  the  learning  opportunities  the  program  offers 
for  them. 

•  Assist  adult  homemakers  with  individual  problems, 
and/or  organize  and  teach  an  adult  class. 

V.  Department  Management 

•  Plan  for  department  improvements — new  equipment; 
repairs;  teaching  materials;  rearrangement  for  in- 
creased efficiency,  convenience  and  comfort. 
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•  Work  with  pupil  committees  in  planning  for  and  carry- 
ing out  specific  types  of  department  management  proj- 
ects. 

VI.  Contribution  to  the  School  Program 

•  Plan  with  teacher  of  agriculture,  or  a  teacher  in  an- 
other department,  for  joint  departmental  programs  or 
for  exchange  classes. 

•  Serve  as  consultant  for  the  planning  of  school  improve- 
ment projects. 

VII.  Community  Relations 

•  Cooperate  with  other  organizations  in  planning  and 
organizing  community  improvements  or  development 
projects. 

•  Study  the  community  and  its  facilities. 

VIII.  Records  and  Reports 

•  Keep  all  records  and  reports  up-to-date. 

•  Organize  a  workable  file  system. 

IX.  Professional  Growth 

•  Maintain  memberships  and  take  active  part  in  profes- 
sional organizations  and  conference. 

•  Study  books,  bulletins,  magazines  and  other  visual  aids 
to  add  to  professional  information  and  improve  quality 
of  teaching. 

X.  Interpretation  of  the  Program 

•  Contact  local  newspaper  personnel. 

•  Write  articles  for  publication  in  the  local  paper. 

•  Plan  and  carry  out  a  series  of  events  designed  to  inter- 
pret the  program  to  the  public,  such  as :  exhibits,  radio, 
TV,  or  local  PTA  or  other  civic  organization  programs. 

•  Work  toward  achieving  high  standards  in  the  total  pro- 
gram so  that  the  program  in  itself  will  reflect  its 
values. 

Illustrations  of  Types  of  Pupil  Learning  Experiences  in  a 
Planned  Interpretation  Program 

1.  Meeting  people  of  the  Press,  Radio,  Television,  etc. 

—  learning  etiquette  of  proper  approach 

—  learning  what  is  newsworthy  and  how  to  tell  the  story 
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2.  Playing  host  or  hostess  to  special  events 

—  preparing  guest  list 

—  writing  the  invitations 

—  being  the  gracious  hostess  for  the  event 

—  conversing  with  guests 

—  expressing  appreciation  orally  or  written 

3.  Preparing  special  programs  for  assembly,  banquets,  civic 
organizations,  etc. 

—  planning  programs  which  combine  entertainment  and 
the  interpretation  of  values  of  home  economics 

—  learning  some  characteristics  of  good  stage  perform- 
ances 

4.  Budgeting  time,  energy  and  money  for  special  events  and 
activities 

5.  Building  a  picture  file  for  use  in  interpretation 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EVALUATION  OF 
LEARNING  EXPERIENCES 

1.  Observe  the  increased  efficiency  of  pupils  in  relation  to  their 
management  of  time,  equipment,  money,  and  energy. 

2.  Observe  pupils'  class  activities  to  determine  their  progress 
in  improved  management  of  time  and  energy,  in  showing 
independence  in  work,  and  in  improvement  in  standards  of 
work. 

3.  Note  evidences  of  changed  ideas  and  attitudes  toward :  chil- 
dren, parenthood,  grooming,  food  habits,  etc. 

4.  Have  pupils  work  out  displays  or  bulletin  board  arrange- 
ments. 

5.  Observe  interest  of  the  pupils  in  learning  during  the  unit. 
(Response) 

6.  Note  requests  made  by  pupils  for  additional  help  on  prob- 
lems, such  as :  caring  for  small  children,  helping  older  peo- 
ple, and  assuming  responsibilities  for  caring  for  their  own 
clothing. 

7.  Determine  whether  pupils  are  more  dependable  and  con- 
scious of  making  improvements  in  their  own  behavior. 

8.  Note  improvements  in  techniques  and  skills  as  indicated  by 
practical  tests. 

9.  Have  pupils  list  "What  I  Need  To  Learn"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  unit;  and  at  the  end,  "What  I  Have  Learned"  and 
"Other  Problems  I  Need  To  Work  On." 
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10.  Have  pupils  make  a  list  of  the  outcomes  derived  from  the 
study  of  a  particular  phase  of  homemaking ;  from  home  ex- 
perience, or  from  participation  in  a  FHA  or  NHA  activity. 

11.  Have  pupils  write  a  brief  paragraph  or  two  telling  the  ways 
they  have  been  benefitted  by  the  homemaking  unit  or  course. 

12.  Determine  the  extent  to  which  pupils  show  improvement  in 
practicing  good  manners  at  home,  school,  and  in  public. 

13.  Observe  changes  in  attitudes  toward  classmates. 

14.  Observe  groups  of  pupils  working  together  to  determine 
whether  there  is  increased  ability  to  work  together  coopera- 
tively in  the  laboratory. 

15.  Discuss  at  intervals  with  the  other  teachers  the  progress 
pupils  are  making  in  conduct,  personality  development,  char- 
acter traits,  sharing  responsibilities  and  group  planning. 

16.  Look  for  evidences  that  pupils  are  participating  in  group 
activities  and  are  enjoying  the  activities  in  which  they  par- 
ticipate. 

17.  Help  the  individual  pupil  evaluate  the  progress  she  has  made 
in  trying  to  develop  more  desirable  personality  character- 
istics. 

18.  Look  for  evidences  of  an  increased  feeling  of  school  and 
community  pride  on  the  part  of  FHA  or  NHA  members  as 
shown  by  participation  in  school  and  community  projects 
and  programs. 

19.  From  further  inquiries  and  informal  conversation,  determ- 
ine to  what  extent  pupils  have  become  interested  in  home 
economics  as  a  vocation. 

20.  Hold  conferences  with  pupils  interested  in  choosing  a  voca- 
tion to  help  them  understand  their  aptitudes  and  abilities 
for  the  profesison. 

21.  Listen  for  comments  made  by  parents  and  pupils  to  see  if 
pupils  show  increased  appreciation  for  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  other  family  members. 

22.  Discover  through  informal  talks  with  parents  and  pupils  the 
extent  to  which  pupils  have  accepted  home  responsibilities 
more  willingly. 

23.  Find  out  how  pupils  show  improved  attitudes  toward  family 
life  and  especially  toward  older  people  in  the  home. 

24.  When  visiting  pupil's  home,  listen  for  comments  from  fam- 
ily members  concerning  pupil's  success  in  applying  what 
was  studied  at  school. 
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25.  Visit  homes  to  talk  with  parents  and  observe  situations 
determine  if  pupil  has  gained  a  greater  sense  of  responsi 
bility  when  assuming  home  activities. 

26.  Observe  and  note  the  increase  in  number  and  quality  of 
home  experiences  growing  out  of  the  study  of  the  unit. 


MANAGING  YOUR  TIME  FOR  HOME  EXPERIENCES 
AND  HOME  CONTACTS 

A  sample  plan  developed  by  a  group  of  teachers  to  show  activ- 
ities and  emphases  each  month  in  developing  a  good  well-rounded  I 
program. 

July  (if  employed) 

Supervise  home  experiences  under  way  during  the  summer. 
Make  a  directory  of  students. 

Have  home  experience  day  at  school  for  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters. 

August 

Visit  as  many  homes  of  beginning  pupils  as  possible. 

Meet  with  FHA  or  NHA  members  who  are  working  on  degrees 
to  help  with  home  experiences  being  carried  out  for  degrer 
work.  A  workshop  might  be  feasible  to  which  mothers  could 
be  invited. 

Work  with  a  small  committee  from  this  group  to  compile  a  lis 
of  home  experiences  selected  for  degree  work. 

September 

Summarize  and  guide  final  evaluation  of  summer  work  oi  j 
home  experiences  with  older  students. 

Plan  for  committees  from  this  group  to  set  up  displays  an< 
bulletin  boards  on  good  experiences  each  month  during  firs 
semester. 

Encourage  home  practices  for  ninth  grade.   It  probably  wouL 
be  feasible  to  give  them  experience  in  making  written  com 
ments  as  an  entree  into  project  work  and  to  develop  independ  | 
ent  thought  and  initiative. 

Give  ninth  grade  girls  a  check-sheet  on  home  activities. 

Use  conference  period  to  get  acquainted  with  new  student*  | 

Occasionally  let  a  committee  compile  data  from  survey-shee  ' 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  interests. 

Make  home  visits  to  beginning  students  not  visited  in  Augus  ! 
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October -Nov  ember 

Use  class  time  (1)  to  develop  criteria  for  home  experiences 
and  (2)  to  teach  how  to  plan  an  experience  for  ninth  grade. 

Guide  individual  girl  to  develop  a  list  of  possible  home  experi- 
ences ;  call  it  a  "choice  sheet"  and  encourage  this  device  to  be 
cumulative,  filing  in  individual  folder. 

Have  a  tea  for  mothers  of  beginning  students  to  explain  the 
home  experience  program. 

Give  assistance  to  individuals  who  are  ready  to  plan  home 
experiences. 

Work  with  advanced  girls  so  that  home  experiences  are  start- 
ed. 

Schedule  and  use  conference  periods  for  home  experience  con- 
ferences. 

Plan  home  visits  for  pupil-teacher-parent  conferences. 

December- January 

Have  class  reports  on  interesting  results  or  activities. 

Let  class  committee  make  a  chart  on  progress  being  made  on 
home  experiences. 

Use  advanced  pupils  to  report  interesting  projects  to  first- 
year  girls. 

Give  first-year  classes  opportunity  to  work  individually  on 
planning  and  reporting  progress  on  home  experiences. 

Use  directed  study  for  class  to  secure  references  and  other  re- 
source material  to  broaden  and  enrich  experiences  or  learnings. 

February -March 

Use  class  time  for  summarizing  complete  home  experiences. 

Guide  advanced  students  to  make  or  bring  up-to-date  cumula- 
tive record  of  home  experiences  taken  in  both  class  and  FHA 
or  NHA  work  as  a  basis  for  selecting  and  planning  other  home 
experiences. 

Use  conference  period  for  individual  and  group  conferences. 
Plan  home  visits. 

April-May- June 
Plan  home  visits. 
Plan  summer  home  experiences. 
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Check  program  of  the  home  experience  program  by  classes 
and  plan  for  guidance,  staggering  work  so  that  conferences 
can  be  scheduled. « 

Visit  pupils,  carrying  out  summer  projects. 

.  .  .  HOW  EFFICIENT  A  MANAGER  ARE  YOU  IN  THE 
HOME  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM? 

DO  YOU— 

—  Provide  a  manila  folder  for  each  pupil?* 

—  Have  folders  filed  in  an  accessible  place  for  pupils  to  use 
consistently  and  frequently?* 

—  Have  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  home  experiences  being  carried 
out  on  file  in  the  department  at  all  times  for  easy  reference 
by  both  the  pupil  and  the  teacher? 

—  Work  on  home  experiences  consistently  throughout  the 

year? 

—  Use  the  conference  period  consistently  for  home  experience 
conferences  and  supervision! 

—  Study  the  total  picture  of  the  home  project  program  in  your 
school  community  as  given  in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
previous  year  as  a  basis  for  emphases  during  the  following 
year? 

—  Have  a  method  of  scheduling  conferences — both  home  con- 
ferences and  school  conferences — in  such  a  way  that  pupils 
feel  responsible  for  requesting  assistance,  and  share  equal 
responsibility  with  the  teacher  for  work  on  projects? 

—  Work  with  home  experience  program  in  a  way  to  give  pu- 
pils the  over-all  view  of  this  imoprtant  phase  of  our  pro- 
gram?  Work  out  your  own  system. 

—  Use  some  of  the  professional  references  to  improve  the 
home  experience  program? 

—  Have  completed  home  experiences  on  file  in  the  depart- 
ment? 

—  Check  the  home  experiences  which  you  select  to  send  to 
the  State  Office  to  see  if  they  are  representative  of  your 
guidance  and  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  experience? 

Can  you  answer  each  question  "Yes"? 


*  These  are  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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The  following  references  have  been  used  in  preparation  of  the 
home  experience  material  and  are  excellent  teacher  refernces: 

Office  of  Education.  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  HOME,  SCHOOL,  AND  COMMUNITY  EXPERI- 
ENCES IN  THE  HOMEMAKING  PROGRAM.  Washington, 
D.  C. :  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1953.  (Vocational  Divi- 
sion Bulletin  No.  252,  Home  Economics  Education  Series  No.  29) 
30  cents. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America.  (1)  A  GUIDE  TO  HELP 
YOU  GROW  AS  A  FUTURE  HOMEMAKER  OF  AMERICA. 
(2)  HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHERS— A  GUIDE  FOR  HELP- 
ING STUDENTS  EVALUATE  THEIR  OWN  GROWTH.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :  Future  Homemakers  of  America,  Inc.,  National 
Headquarters,  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  1953.    25  cents  each. 

Williamson,  Maude  and  Lyle,  Mary.  HOMEMAKING  EDUCA- 
TION IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Rev.  ed.)  New  York,  Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1954. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURES  FOR  WORKING  WITH  A 
FHA  OR  NHA  CHAPTER* 

Some  suggestions  follow :  //  Organized  Chapter — 

•  Review  State  and  national  publications,  files  in  the  home- 
making  department  and  principal's  office — especially  the 
homemaking  program  plans  (composite  plan) ,  the  chapter's 
previous  programs  of  work,  yearbooks,  and  annual  reports. 

•  Discuss  the  chapter's  past  work  with  the  school  administra- 
tors. 

•  Locate  and  visit  officers,  program  of  work  committee  mem- 
bers, chapter  parents  and  advisory  board  members.  If  this 
is  not  possible,  write  a  personal  letter  to  each,  inviting  them 
to  visit  you  at  the  department  when  they  can.  Then  famil- 
iarize them  with  their  part  in  making  the  organization  a 
success.    Copies  of  their  duties  may  be  helpful. 

•  Arrange  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council,  chapter  par- 
ents, program  of  work  committee  and  advisory  board.  The 
meeting  could  be  in  an  officer's  home  or  the  homemaking 
department. 

•  Make  plans  with  the  chapter  president  for  this  meeting 
which  will  emphasize  what  the  chapter  hopes  to  accomplish 
during  the  year. 


Chapter  Handbook  for  organization  of  high  school  homemaking  students.  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America.  1957.  National  Headquarters:  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
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•  Discuss  the  plans  for  the  meeting  with  school  administra- 
tors and  invite  them  to  attend. 

•  At  the  meeting,  the  group  will  want  to:  plan  a  tentaive 
program  of  work  to  present  to  the  chapter  later  for  ap- 
proval; choose  time  and  place  for  executive  council  meet- 
ing ;  make  plans  for  the  first  chapter  meeting  and  take  time 
to  do  something  "just  for  fun." 

•  Contact  and  meet  with  the  finance  committee  to  help  them 
work  out  a  tentative  chapter  budget  to  be  presented  at  the 
first  chapter  meeting. 

Some  suggestions  follow :  //  No  Organized  Chapter — 

•  Review  State  and  national  publications. 

•  Hold  a  conference  with  school  administrators  to  discuss  the 
organization. 

•  Visit  pupils  who  might  be  interested. 

•  Have  group  meeting  for  those  who  are  interested.  Explain 
the  organization.  Take  your  time  about  getting  organized. 
Help  students  who  want  to  join. 

•  Explain  the  organization  to  other  faculty  members. 

•  Take  interested  members  to  visit  another  chapter  or  to  talk 
with  other  chapter  members. 

•  Talk  with  teachers  who  have  a  chapter. 

•  Plan  a  corner  of  the  homemaking  department  where  ideas 
for  activities  can  be  kept.  Perhaps  some  students  who  live 
near  school  will  help  you  make  this  space  interesting  and 
attractive. 

•  Ask  some  students  if  they  will  help  you  make  a  bulletin 
board  to  create  interest  in  the  chapter. 

•  Interested  pupils  might  write  other  members  over  the  State 
to  learn  what  they  are  doing. 

•  Take  plenty  of  time  to  elect  officers.  Study  together  the 
duties  of  each  office ;  list  the  qualities  desirable  in  the  per- 
son who  is  to  be  elected.   Vote  by  ballot. 

•  Meet  with  new  executive  council  as  soon  as  possible  after 
officers  are  elected  and  plan  the  first  chapter  meeting.  Plan 
one  that:  (1)  The  members  will  enjoy;  (2)  Shows  some 
evidence  of  the  planning  that  has  been  done  by  the  execu- 
tive council;  (3)  Parents  might  enjoy  attending. 

•  Assist  the  chapter  in  planning  a  tentative  program  of  work. 
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BOOKS 

Basal  Texts 

Smart  and  Smart.  Living  In  Families.  Houghton,  1958. 

Oerke,  Bess.  Dress.  Bennett,  1956. 

Pollard,  Belle.  Experiences  With  Food.  Ginn,  1956. 

Child  Development 

de  Schweinitz,  Karl.  Growing  Up.  3rd  ed.  Macmillan,  1956. 
Goodspeed,  Helen  C.,  Mason,  Esther  R.,  and  Woods,  Elizabeth 

L.  Child  Care  and  Guidance.  Lippincott,  1953. 
Hurlock,  Elizabeth  B.  Child  Groivth  and  Development.  Mc- 

Graw,  1957. 

McCullough,  Wava.  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Child  Care.  Mc- 
Graw,  1954. 

Moore,  Mary  Furlong.  The  Baby  Sitter's  Guide.  Crowell,  1953. 
Shuey,  Rebekah  and  others.  Learning  About  Children.  Lip- 
pincott, 1958. 

Spock,  Benjamin,  M.  D.  Baby  and  Child  Care.  Pocket  Books, 
1956. 

Richardson,  Frank  H.  How  to  Get  Along  with  Children.  Tup- 
per,  1954. 

Clothing 

Bane,  Allyne.  Tailoring.  McGraw,  1958. 

Ellet,  Marcella  Howard.  Textiles  for  Teens.  Burgess,  1956. 

Lewis,  Dora;  Bowers,  Mabel  and  Kettienen,  Marietta.  Cloth- 
ing Construction  and  Wardrobe  Planning.  Macmillan,  1955. 

Ryan,  Mildred  Graves.  Dress  Smartly;  A  100  Point  Guide. 
Scribner,  1956. 

Wingo,  Caroline  E.  The  Clothes  You  Buy  and  Make.  McGraw, 
1953. 

Family  Economics 

Fitzsimmons,  Cleo  and  White,  Nell.  Management  For  You. 
Lippincott,  1958. 

Goodyear,  Margaret  R.  and  Klohr,  Mildred  Chapin.  Managing 
For  Effective  Living.  Wiley,  1954. 

Masteller,  Kenneth  C.  How  to  Avoid  Financial  Tangle.  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Economic  Research.  1955. 

Family  Relationships 

Baruch,  Dorothy.  How  To  Lice  With  Your  Teen-ager.  Mc- 
Graw, 1953. 
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Berry,  M.  Manners  Made  Easy,  McGraw,  1954. 
Bradley,  Wherry.  Personal  and  Family  Finance.  Rinehart, 
1957. 

Daly,  Maureen.  What's  Your  P.  Q.  (Personality  Quotient). 
Dodd,  1954. 

Duvall,  Evelyn  M.  The  Art  of  Dating.  Association  Press,  1958. 

Family  Living.  Macmillan,  1957. 
Force,  E.   Your  Family — Today  and  Tomorrow.  Harcourt, 
1955. 

Fitzsimmons,  Cleo  and  White,  Nell.  Management  For  You. 
Lippincott,  1958. 

Hatcher,  H.  M.  and  Andrews,  M.  E.  Adventure  in  Home  Liv- 
ing, Book  II.  Heath,  1958. 

Landis,  P.  H.  Your  Marriage  and  Family  Living.  McGraw, 
1954. 

McDermott,  Irene  E.  and  Nicholas,  Florence  W.  Homemaking 

For  Teenagers.  Heath,  1958. 
Moore,  Bernice  Milburn  and  Leahy,  Dorothy  M.  You  and  Your 

Family.  Heath,  1953. 
Neugarten,  B.  and  others.    Discovering  Myself.  National 

Forum,  1955. 

Phillips,  Velma.  Home  Economics  Careers  For  You.  Harper, 
1957. 

Foods 

Allen,  Betty  and  Briggs,  Mitchell  Perie.  Mind  Your  Manners. 
Lippincott,  1957. 

Crocker,  Betty.  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book.  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter, 1954. 

Picture  Cook  Book.  McGraw,  1956. 
Fitzsimmons,  Cleo  and  White,  Nell.    Management  For  You. 

Lippincott,  1958. 
McDermott,  I.  E.,  and  Nicholas,  F.  Foods  For  Better  Living. 

Rev.  ed.  Lippincott,  1954. 
McLean,  Beth  Bailey.  Meal  Planning  and  Table  Service.  Rev. 

ed..  Bennett,  1955. 
Storr,  Catherine.   Management  For  Better  Living.  Heath, 

1956. 

Swift,  Loret.   Flower  Arranging.   Fawcett  Books,  1954. 
Vanderbilt,  Amy.   Complete  Book  of  Etiquette.  Doubleday, 
1952. 

Wieland,  Lauretta  L.  At  Work  In  the  Kitchen.  Rev.  ed.  Van 
Nostrand,  1958. 
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Health 

American  Red  Cross.  Home  Nursing  Textbook.  Rev.  ed.  Blak- 
iston. 

McCullough,  Wava  and  Moffitt,  Marjorie.  Illustrated  Hand- 
book of  Simple  Nursing.  Rev.  ed.  McGraw,  1949. 

Housing 

Better  Homes  and  Garden.   Decorating  Book.  Meredith  Pub. 
Co.,  1956. 

Brandt,  Mary  L.  Good  Housekeeping  Book  of  Home  Decora- 
tion. McGraw,  1957. 

Fitzsimmons,  Cleo  and  White,  Nell.    Management  For  You. 
Lippincott,  1958. 

Good  Housekeeping.  Good  Housekeeping  Guide  to  Successful 
Homemaking.  Harper,  1956. 

Hardy,  Kay.  How  To  Make  Your  Own  Draperies.  Funk,  1958. 

Hoover,  Norman  K.  Approved  Practices  in  Beautifying  the 
Home  Grounds.  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  1956. 

Lewis,  Dora  S.,  Burns,  Jean  O.,  and  Segner,  Esther  F.  Housing 
and  Home  Management.  Rev.  ed.  Macmillan,  1953. 

Matthews,  Mary  Lockwood.  The  House  and  Its  Care.  Heath, 
1954. 

Starr,  Mary  Catherine.  Management  for  Better  Living.  Heath, 
1956. 

Boys 

Burnham,  H.  and  others.  Boys  Will  Be  Men.  McGraw,  1954. 

Daly,  Maureen.   What's  Your  P.  Q.  {Personality  Quotient). 
Dodd,  1954. 

Dickerson,  Roy.  Growing  Into  Manhood.  Rev.  ed.  Association 
Press,  1954. 

Duvall,  Evelyn  M.  Facts  of  Life  and  Love  for  Teen-Agers.  As- 
sociation Press,  1956. 

Art  of  Dating.  Association  Press,  1958. 
Family  Living.  Macmillan,  1957. 

Force,  Elizabeth.  Your  Family — Today  and  Tomorrow.  Har- 
court,  1955. 

Fitzsimmons,  Cleo  and  White,  Nell.  Management  For  You. 
Lippincott,  1958. 
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Future  Homemakers  and  New  Homemakers  op  America 

Future  Homemakers  of  America.  A  Guide  To  Help  You  Grow 
As  A  Future  Homemaker  of  America.  Future  Homemakers 
of  America,  1953.  25  cents. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  and  New  Homemakers  of 
America.  Handbook  for  Teachers — A  Guide  for  Helping 
Students  Evaluate  Their  Own  Groivth.  Future  Homemakers 
of  America,  1950.   25  cents. 

Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Home,  School  and  Community  Experiences  in 
the  Homemaking  Program.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1953.  (Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  252,  Home 
Economics  Education  Series  No.  29).  30  cents. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America.  Chapter  Handbook — For 
Organizations  of  High  School  Homemaking  Students.  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America,  1957.  65  cents. 

TEACHER  REFERENCES 

American  Home  Economics  Association.  Opinion  Building.  50 
cents. 

 .  Careers  Packet. 

American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.  Family  Focus,  Free. 

 .  Home  Economics  Education  for  Out  of  School 

Youth  and  Adults,  Free. 

 .  Vocational  Advisory  Committee,  Free. 

 .  Your  Public  Relations,  1954,  $1.00. 

Bishop,  Edna  Bryte  and  Arch,  Majorie  S.  Bishop  Method  of 
Clothing  Construction.  Lippincott,  1959. 

Breckenridge,  Marion  E.  and  Vincent,  E.  L.  Child  Develop- 
ment.  3rd  ed.  Saunders,  1955. 

 .  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Young  Child. 

Saunders,  1958. 

Cheskin,  Louis.  How  To  Color-Tune  Your  Home.  Macmillan, 
1954. 

Curtis,  Frieda  S.  How  to  Give  a  Fashion  Show.  Fairchild 
Publications,  1957. 

Dakin,  F.  and  Thompson,  E.  M.  Simplified  Nursing.  Lippin- 
cott, 1956. 

Drake,  Joseph  Turpin.  Aged  In  American  Society.  Ronald 
Press,  1958. 
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Duvall,  Evelyn  M.   Family  Development.   Lippincott,  1957. 

Faulkner,  Ray.   Inside  Today's  Home.   Holt,  1954. 

Gottlieb,  Bernhardt  S.  Understanding  Your  Adolescent.  Rine- 
hart,  1957. 

Gross,  I.  and  Crandall,  E.  Management  For  Modern  Families. 
Appleton,  1954. 

Gruenberg,  Sidonie  M.  Encyclopedia  of  Child  Care  and  Guid- 
ance.  Doubleday,  1954. 

Hall,  Olive  A.  Home  Economics :  Careers  and  Homemaking. 
Wiley,  1958. 

Hymes,  James  L.,  Jr.  A  Child  Development  Point  of  View. 
Prentice-Hall,  1955. 

 .   Discipline.  Prentice-Hall,  1955. 

Martin,  Ethel  A.  Roberts'  Nutrition  Work  With  Children. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1954. 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Home  Eco- 
nomics Teachers  Look  At  Supervision.  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction. 

 .  Space  and  Equipment  for  Home  Economics  De- 
partments, State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1953. 

Pattison,  Mattie,  Barbour,  Helen  and  Eppright,  Ercel.  Teach- 
ing Nutrition.  Iowa  State  College  Press,  1957. 

Richardson,  Frank  Howard.  For  Teen-Agers  Only.  Tupper, 
1957. 

 .  How  To  Get  Along  With  Children.  Tupper, 

1954. 

Snow,  Robert  H.  Community  Adult  Education.  Putnam,  1955. 

Soule,  George  Henry.   Longer  Life.  Viking,  1958. 

Sparks,  Elizabeth  Hedgecock.  Menu  Maker  and  Party  Planner. 
The  Author,  Kernersville,  N.  C,  1957. 

Stratemeyer,  Florence  B.  and  Lindsey,  Margaret.  Working 
With  Student  Teachers.  Columbia  University  Press,  1958. 

Thompson,  N.  Z.   Vitalized  Assemblies.   Dutton,  1952. 

Williamson,  Maude  and  Lyle,  Mary  S.  Homemaking  Educa- 
tion in  the  High  School.  Appleton,  1954. 

Wolf,  Anna  and  Szasz,  Susan.  Helping  Your  Child's  Emotion- 
al Growth.  Doubleday,  1954. 

Wright,  Mary  and  Russel.  Guide  To. Easier  Living.  Simon  & 
Schuster,  1954. 
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SOURCES  OF  FILMS  AND  FILMSTRIPS 

Affiliated  Films,  164  East  38th  Street,  New  York. 
American  Film  Service,  1010  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton 5,  D.  C. 

Association  Films  Inc.,  Broad  at  Elm,  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey. 

Audio- Visual  Association,  Box  243,  Bronsville,  New  York. 

Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission,  220  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  1,  New  York. 

Castle  Film  Company,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

Charles  A.  Bennett  Company,  237  N.  Monroe  Street,  Peoria,  Il- 
linois. 

Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Christian  Filmstrip  Service,  1302  East  4th  Street,  Charlotte,,  i 
N.  C. 

Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  101  Marietta  Street,  At- 
lanta, Georgia.   (State  Libraries  handle  these  films). 
Health  Insurance  Institute,  488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  j 
N.  Y. 

Household  Finance  Corporation,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  \ 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  1 

N.  Y. 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  Text  Film  Department,  330  West ! 

42nd  Street,  New  York.  (Purchase  Only). 
Mental  Health  Film  Board,  Inc.,  166  East  38th  Street,  New  York 

16,  N.  Y. 

Mental  Health  Materials  Center,  Inc.,  1790  Broadway,  Room  713, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Modern  Talking  Picture  Service,  501  N.  College  Street,  Char- 
lotte 6,  N.  C. 

National  Dairy  Council,  111  N.  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
National  Furniture  Association,  666  N.  Lakeshore  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Science  Research  Associates,  57  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago 
10,  Illinois. 

Sun  Dial  Films,  341  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
The  March  of  Time,  Forum  Edition,  369  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

Young  American  Films,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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AND  PUBLICATIONS 


Adult  Education  Association, 
743  N.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

American  Dietetic  Association, 
620  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11,  111. 

Association  for  Family  Living, 
28  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago  4,  111. 

American  Home  Economics 

Association, 

1600  20th  St.,  N.  W., 

Washington  9,  D.  C. 

American  Social  Hygiene 
Association, 
1790  Broadway 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, 

1010  Vermont  Avenue, 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

American  Institute  of  Baking, 
Consumer  Service  Department, 
400  East  Ontario  St., 
Chicago  11,  111. 

Better  Business  Bureau, 
723  Chrysler  Bldg., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Child  Study  Association  of 
America, 

132  East  74th  St., 
New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Carpet  Institute, 
Department  84, 
350  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Cereal  Institute, 

135  South  LaSalle  St., 

Chicago  3,  111. 

Children's  Bureau, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare, 

Social  Security  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.  O.  Box  9905, 
Memphis  5,  Tenn. 

Department  of  Home  Econom- 
ics National  Education 
Association, 

1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istration, 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Household  Finance  Corporation 
Headquarters, 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Money  Management  Institute, 
Prudential  Plaza, 
Chicago  1,  111. 

Institute  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Institute  of  Life  Insurance, 
Educational  Division, 
488  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

McCall's  Patterns  School 
Service, 

230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Mental  Health  Materials 
Center,  Inc., 

1790  Broadway,  Room  713, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance, 
1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 

Company, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

National  Association  of  Home 
Builders, 

1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Committee  for  Educa- 
tion in  Family  Finance, 
488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

National  Consumer  Retailer's 
Council, 

1860  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Dairy  Council, 
111  North  Canal  Street, 
Chicago  6,  111. 

National  Dry  Cleaning  Asso- 
ciation, 

Burlington  Avenue, 
Silver  Springs,  Md. 

National  Retail  Furniture 
Association, 

666  N.  Lakeshore  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 


National  Safety  Council, 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  11,  111. 

New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company, 

Public  Relations  Department, 
51  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc., 
22  East  38th  Street, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Sears,  Roebuck  Company, 
Consumer  Education, 
Division  D., 
Chicago,  111. 

Science  Research  Associates, 
57  W.  Grand  Avenue, 
Chicago  10,  111. 

Small  Homes  Council, 
Mumford  House, 
University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office, 

Superintendent  of  Public 
Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Wheat  Flour  Institute, 
309  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  6.  111. 

Wood  Bureau,  Inc., 

16  W.  46th  St., 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

And  other  commercial  firms. 
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MAGAZINES 


American  Home 


National  Parent-Teacher 


Better  Homes  and  Gardens 


North  Carolina  Future  Home- 
makers  Magazine 


Chatterbox  (NHA) 
Consumer  Reports 
Farm  Journal 


Parents 


Practical  Home  Economics  with 


Co-Ed  Edition 
Progressive  Farmer 
Seventeen 


Forecast 


Good  Housekeeping 


Journal  of  Home  Economics       Seventeen  at  School 


American  Home  Economics  Association 

1600  20th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 

American  Vocational  Asosciation 

1010  Vermont  Avenue.  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Adult  Education  Association 

743  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

National  Education  Association 

1201  16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Home  Economics  Section 
Rural  Education  Section 
Adult  Education  Section 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 

National  Parent  Teachers  Association 
700  N.  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

National  Council  on  Family  Relations 

1219  University  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


Ladies  Home  Journal 


Teen  Times  (FHA) 
Today's  Health 

What's  New  in  Home  Economics 


Living  for  Young  Homemakers 
McCalVs 
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INDEX  OF  PUBLISHERS 

American  Institute  for  Economic  Research — American  Institute 
for  Economic  Research,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Appleton — Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Association  Press  (National  Council  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s),  291  Broad- 
way, New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Bennett — Charles  A.  Bennett  Company,  Inc.,  237  N.  Monroe  St., 
Peoria,  111. 

Blakiston — See  McGraw. 

Burgess — Burgess  Publishing  Company,  426  S.  6th  St.,  Minne- 
apolis 15,  Minn. 

Columbia  University  Press — Columbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Crowell — The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  432  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

Dodd— Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  432  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 

Doubleday — Doubleday  &  Company.  Inc.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

Dutton — E.  P.  Duttcn  &  Company,  Inc..  3C0  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y. 

Fairchild  Publications — Fairchild  Publications,  Inc..  7  E.  12th  St., 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Fawcett  Books — Fawcett  Books,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Funk— Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  153  E.  24th  St.,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America — Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

General  Mills — General  Mills,  Home  Service  Department,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Ginn — Ginn  and  Company,  Statler  Office  Bldg.,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

Harcourt — Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company.  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Harper— Harper  &  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Heath — D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16, 
Mass. 

Holt— Henry  Holt  &  Company,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

Houghton — Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7, 
Mass. 

Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers — Interstate  Printers  &  Pub- 
lishers, Danville,  111. 

Iowa  State  College  Press — Iowa  State  College  Press,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Lippincott— J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  227  231  S.  6th  St.,  Prila- 
delphia  \  Pa. 

McGraw— McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18,  N.  Y. 

Macmilian — The  Macmillan  Company,  60  5th  Ave.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

Manual  Arts  Press — Manual  Arts  Press.  Peoria,  111. 

Meredith  Publishing  Company — Meredith  Publishing  Co.,  1716 
Locust  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

National  Forum — National  Forum,  Inc.,  407  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago 5,  111. 

Pocket  Books — Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y. 

Prentice-Hall— Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11. 
N.  Y. 

Putnam — G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 

Rinehart — Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

Saunders — W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  218  W.  Washington  Square,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pa. 

Scribner — Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

Simon  &  Schuster — Simon  &  Schuster.  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 
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State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Tupper — Tupper  and  Love,  Inc.,  1090  Capitol  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Atlanta  t 
Ga.  (Order  from  David  McKay  Co.,  Inc.,  119  W.  40th  St.,, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.) 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office — Superintendent  of  Documents 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

University  of  Chicago  Press—University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750 
Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  111. 

Van  Nostrand — D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  120  Alexander  St. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Viking— The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York  17 
N.  Y. 

John  Wiley — John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

Williams  Press — Williams  Press  Co.,  Luella  Williams,  109  E.  Up- 
land Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Winston— John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1006  1020"  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
7,  Pa. 
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PUBLICATION  No.  328 


FOREWORD 


There  is  increasing  recognition  of  the  wide  range  of  individual 
characteristics  that  prevail  among  children  in  every  classroom. 
Some  children  differ  to  such  a  degree  that  special  education 
classes  and  services  are  required  to  meet  their  varying  education 
needs,  abilities,  and  interests. 

This  bulletin  is  a  revision  of  Education  of  Exceptional  Children, 
Policies  and  Procedures,  published  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  1953  and  revised  in  1957.  The  policies  and 
procedures  outlined  in  this  bulletin  and  in  the  earlier  editions 
have  been  developed  out  of  experiences  as  we  have  worked  to 
organize  a  program  of  special  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  It  is  in  no  way  intended  to  be  complete  or 
final,  but  rather  to  present  in  an  orderly  manner  some  policies 
and  recommendations  relative  to  the  many  problems  which  con- 
stantly arise  in  the  instructional  and  administrative  fields  of 
special  education.  It  is  designed  to  interpret  State  law  and  regu- 
lations of  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  they  relate  to  special 
education  and  to  provide  an  administrative  guide  to  the  State's 
program  of  special  education.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  in- 
clude in  this  bulletin  any  reference  to  specialized  methods  and 
techniques  for  teachers  of  handicapped  children.  A  publication 
for  that  purpose  will  be  developed  later. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Felix  S.  Barker,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Special  Education,  with  the  assistance  of  other  staff 
members.  We  are  indebted  to  local  school  and  college  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  for  their  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  bulletin.  Special  acknowledgement  is  made  to  L.  H.  Jobe, 
Director  of  Publications,  and  J.  E.  Miller,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, for  their  editorial  assistance. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  edition  will  be  helpful  to  school  ad- 
ministrators, supervisors,  and  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  organ- 
ize, administer,  and  improve  special  education  programs  through- 
out North  Carolina. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


September  25,  1959 
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Educational  Services  for  Exceptional  Children 


INTRODUCTION 

The  term  "exceptional  children"  has  been  generally  accepted 
to  refer  to  children  who  deviate  from  what  is  supposed  to  be 
average  in  physical,  mental,  emotional  or  social  characteristics 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  require  special  educational  services 
in  order  to  develop  their  maximum  capacity.  All  the  additional 
or  different  services,  as  well  as  special  provisions  needed  to 
facilitate  the  learning  experiences  of  these  children,  constitute 
what  is  called  "special  education. " 

North  Carolina  is  committed  to  the  principle  of  education  for 
all  children,  regardless  of  variance  in  abilities.  The  basis  of 
special  education  is  found  in  the  belief  that  every  child  is  entitled 
to  full  recognition  of  his  right  to  educational  opportunity  con- 
sistent with  his  capacity  to  learn.  The  child  who  cannot  see  the 
print  in  his  textbook  does  not  have  equal  opportunity  with  his 
classmates  who  are  not  visually  handicapped.  When  he  is  sup- 
plied with  the  same  books  in  extra  large  type,  he  may  have  an 
equal  opportunity.  When  a  child  cannot  hear  the  teacher  because 
of  defective  hearing,  he  may  have  equal  opportunity  when  he  has 
been  provided  with  a  hearing  aid  and /or  has  been  given  special 
instruction  in  lip  reading. 

The  task  of  helping  young  people  achieve  growth  and  develop- 
ment, helping  them  become  happy  and  successful  citizens,  im- 
poses tremendous  responsibilities  upon  the  schools.  With  minor 
exceptions,  it  is  possible  for  the  public  schools  to  provide  educa- 
tional experiences  that  will  enable  all  children  to  develop  feelings 
of  adequacy  and  self-satisfaction.  The  problems  of  most  chil- 
dren can  be  handled  successfully  in  the  regular  classroom  by  the 
regular  classroom  teacher. 

The  expanded  school  building  program  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  has  not  only  improved  facilities  for  normal 
children,  but  it  has  made  it  possible  for  more  and  more  handicap- 
ped children  to  be  placed  in  regular  classrooms.  Modern  one-story 
school  buildings  throughout  the  State  are  now  housing  many 
children  with  orthopedic  and  cardiac  handicaps,  who  formerly 
could  not  attend  school  at  all  or  had  to  be  placed  in  special  classes. 
The  lighting  in  these  new  classrooms  has  been  brought  up  to 
acceptable  standards  for  sight  conservation  classes. 
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For  these  children  with  problems  too  difficult  to  be  handk  J 
in  the  regular  classroom  and  who  need  additional  or  differei  l; 
services  from  those  provided  for  the  so-called  average  child,  thl 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  are  attempting  to  organize  aril 
provide  such  services  as  will  meet  with  their  needs  through  1] 
program  of  special  education. 

It  is  expected  that  reasonable  ranges  of  individual  difference! 
will  be  provided  in  the  regular  classroom.  "Special  educatior 
as  here  used  does  not  include  remedial  or  developmental  instru 
tion  in  subject  matter  for  children  of  average  ability  who  ha\  ■ 
fallen  behind  academically,  and  who  need  short  periods  of  intei  ■ 
sive  instructional  help  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  ( I 
their  classmates.  The  application  of  the  term  "special  educatior 
is  reserved  for  children  who  are  handicapped  physically,  mentall; 
or  emotionally  to  the  extent  that  they  require  services  differei  I 
from  or  in  addition  to  those  provided  for  average  children. 

While  the  broad  objectives  of  education  are  much  the  sand 
for  all  children,  the  normal  or  the  handicapped,  the  whole  purpo*  = 
of  special  education  is  to  help  each  child  compensate  for  his  di:  - 
ability,  to  remove  or  minimize  his  limitations,  to  increase  hm 
capacities,  and  then  to  provide  those  indivdual  opportunities  aii'i 
specialized  services  from  which  he  can  benefit  most  within  tha 
range  of  what  he  can  do  and  what  he  can  become. 

The  responsibility  of  special  education  is  to  provide  for  tries? 
children  within  the  public  school  system,  to  see  to  it  that  the»^ 
are  not  unnecessarily  isolated  from  children  of  their  own  agd 
and  to  find  ways  for  them  to  participate,  within  the  limits  cfj 
their  capabilities,  in  activities  and  learning  experiences  witni 
other  children. 

There  is  a  need  for  regular  and  special  teachers  to  work  cor  I 
tinually,  purposefully,  and  intimately  with  each  other,  so  thstj 
every  child  at  all  times  have  available  those  opportunities  whic  ij 
will  be  of  most  value  to  him. 

Examples  of  Special  Education  Services: 

The  following  examples  of  special  education  services  are  no"" 
being  provided  from  State  and  local  funds  in  North  Carolina : 

•  Special  classes  or  centers  for  severely  crippled  children,  wit  i 
the  children  being  transported  in  specially  equipped  statio  i 
wagons,  small  buses  and  taxis  to  specially  equipped,  ground 
level  classrooms. 
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Instruction  of  children  confined  to  their  homes  because  of 
physical  handicaps  and  long  periods  of  convalescence.  School- 
to-home  electrical  devices  under  the  supervision  of  a  visiting 
teacher  for  the  homebound. 

Instruction  for  children  in  hospitals,  convalescent  centers, 
and  sanataria. 

Services  of  itinerant  teachers  of  speech  correction  who  serve 
several  schools,  or  an  administrative  unit,  working  with 
children  who  stutter,  or  who  have  delayed  speech  or  other 
articulation  problems. 

Audiometric  screening,  speech  reading,  and  auditory  train- 
ing of  the  hard-of-hearing  by  special  teachers,  supervisors, 
speech  therapists  and  others. 

Classes,  services,  and  provision  of  large  print  textbooks  for 
partially  seeing  children  whose  vision  is  too  poor  to  read 
regular  textbooks  and  who  need  bold  or  clear-type  books 
and  other  aids. 

Classes,  services,  and  provision  of  Braille  textbooks  and 
other  materials  for  blind  children. 

Classes  for  educable  mentally  retarded  children,  organized 
on  a  self-contained  basis,  with  children  spending  the  entire 
day  with  the  special  teacher  in  a  special  class  where  the 
curriculum  is  planned  and  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  individual  child. 

Special  programs  for  intellectually  superior  students,  which 
attempt  to  combine  a  general  education  with  various  special 
provisions  designed  to  meet  their  special  needs.  Some  of 
the  different  methods  of  making  such  special  provisions 
include  enrichment,  acceleration,  ability  grouping,  and  spec- 
ial classes. 

Programs  for  trainable  mentally  retarded  children,  with 
emphasis  on  socialization,  self-help  routines,  and  academic 
work  on  a  simple  elementary  level  but  applicable  to  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  individual  child. 

Psychological  and  psychometric  services  for  the  identifica- 
tion and  classification  of  children  for  admission  to  classes 
for  exceptional  children. 
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COORDINATION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  WITH 
THE  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

Meeting  the  needs  of  exceptional  children  involves  much  inter 
communication  between  the  personnel  of  special  services  anaffl 
the  teachers  of  regular  classes.  Teachers  in  regular  classrooms!  | 
share  responsibility  for  many  children  with  physical  and  menta'i|| 
limitations;  this  calls  for  mutual  understanding  and  cooperai:io»J| 
between  themselves  and  the  special  teachers. 

Special  education  should  be  a  part  of  the  regular  program  ofl 
the  public  schools.  It  should  not  be  isolated  within  a  school  or  a  j 
school  system.  Special  education  has  too  many  problems  in  com- .j 
mon  with  the  regular  program  of  elementary  and  secondary) 
education  to  justify  its  organization  apart  from  these  areas. M 
Close  working  relationship  on  the  part  of  all  persons  concerned  j 
with  the  education  of  children  may  bring  to  light  resources  that  j 
have  not  been  previously  recognized.  Regular  classroom  teachers  j 
should  understand  that  special  classes  are  for  children  with  I 
severe  physical  or  mental  deviations  who  have  certain  problems 
that  cannot  be  met  in  the  regular  classroom.  Equally  important,!  j 
the  regular  teacher  must  realize  that  many  of  the  needs  of 
special  students  can  and  must  be  met  in  the  regular  classroom. 

Flexibility  is  essential  in  a  program  which  meets  the  varying 
needs  of  children.  Some  children  will  return  to  a  regular  class  j 
after  a  few  months  of  special  help ;  others  will  need  to  remain  in 
a  special  class  as  long  as  they  are  in  school.  If  a  child  can  benefit'  j 
from  placement  in  a  regular  class  and  can  be  accepted  in  it,  he 
should  be  there.  If  he  can  make  better  progress  in  a  special  class, 
or  if  his  presence  in  a  regular  class  adversely  affects  its  progress,  j 
he  should  be  placed  where  his  problems  can  best  be  met. 

Segregation  of  exceptional  children  for  educational  purposes  j 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  wherever  possible  these- 
children  should  be  enrolled  in  the  regular  grades  and  given  sup- 1 
plementary  instruction  or  therapy  as  needed.  Special  education  ) 
is  not  intended  as  an  easy  way  to  get  a  troublesome  boy  or  girl, 
or  some  unwanted  child,  out  of  a  regular  class  group.  It  is  a  [ 
specialized  service  made  available  to  students  when  they  need  it.  ! 

Special  education  teachers,  as  well  as  other  public  school  per-  j 
sonnel,  should  not  mislead  parents  or  interested  people  by  holding  j 
out  false  hopes  as  to  how  much  education  such  children  can  j 
achieve.  In  most  areas  of  the  handicapped,  with  the  exception 
of  speech,  special  education  cannot  change  or  modify  the  handicap 
directly.  Though  the  child  will  probably  remain  cripple  or  retard- 
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ed,  for  example,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  handicap  as  such 
may  become  less  important  to  the  child,  the  family,  and  school, 
and  to  the  community  as  a  result  of  a  special  education  program. 
The  child  becomes  important  as  an  individual  with  the  opportuni- 
ties for  success  that  are  provided  for  him  in  a  special  class. 

Special  education  services  to  children  involve  responsibilities 
for  keeping  professional  confidence  and  for  exercising  good 
judgment  in  the  use  of  the  detailed  and  intimate  information 
about  the  child  and  his  situation.  One  area  of  caution  is  that 
of  revealing  test  scores  to  parents,  children,  and  others.  Rarely 
should  test  scores  as  such  be  revealed  to  parents,  relatives,  or 
the  child.  This  same  caution  holds  to  only  a  slightly  lesser  extent 
in  regard  to  achievement  scores.  In  interpreting  a  situation, 
teachers  need  to  remember  that  parents  probably  are  aware  that 
the  child  has  difficulty  in  school.  If,  in  discussing  the  problems 
of  the  child,  the  parents  are  given  the  opportunity  to  do  much  of 
5  the  talking,  they  may  describe  the  situation  fairly  well.  Careful 
'use  of  terms,  such  as  "slower  in  development,"  and  the  making 
of  analogies  of  intellectual  development  with  the  obvious  differ- 
ences in  children's  rates  of  physical  development,  may  be  helpful. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  WITH 
OTHER  AGENCIES  AND  COOPERATING  GROUPS 

General  Information 

Education  is  but  one  phase  of  the  developmental  program  for 
I  the  handicapped  child.  Medical  services,  for  example,  may  be 
needed  prior  to  special  teaching  services  and /or  concurrently 
with  such  services.    Similarly,  psychological  services  may  be 
needed. 

Special  education  must  frequently  depend  upon  official  and 
(volunteer  agencies  for  aid  with  ancillary  services.  It  is  essential 
that  special  education  be  meshed  with  the  work  of  State  and 
local  agencies  in  health  and  welfare.  Each  agency  has  its  part 
to  play  in  providing  for  the  handicapped  child.  Naturally,  agen- 
jcies  concerned  can  function  more  efficiently  by  working  together. 
Frequently,  the  handicapped  child  comes  first  to  the  attention 
of  the  local  health  or  welfare  department. 

Volunteer  agencies  can  make  valuable  contributions  to  local 
special  education  programs  by  supplying  funds  for  special  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  by  transporting  children,  by  providing 
scholarships  for  teachers  to  extend  their  training,  and  by  pro- 
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moting  community  interest  in  the  education  and  welfare  (I! 
handicapped  children. 

Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the  value  of  local  anA 
group  participation  in  special  education  programs.  Where  loc; 
interest  in  handicapped  children  is  strong,  it  is  easy  to  organic 
and  carry  out  programs  of  special  education. 

All  public  and  private  services  for  handicapped  children  shou  J 
be  properly  coordinated,  and  the  functions  of  each  agency  shou'if 
be  clearly  defined. 

Volunteer  agencies  interested  in  handicapped  children  mad 
make  material  contributions  within  their  respective  sphere  of  aal 
tion  to  those  programs  which  are  the  administrative  responsibililrj 
of  public  schools.  In  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  effectiveness  <  i 
action,  appropriate  definition  of  function  should  be  specified  aria 
clearly  recognized  by  all  concerned,  and  mutual  understandir  j 
and  cooperation  should  be  promoted. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 

Special  education  is  the  logical  forerunner  of  vocational  rm 
habilitation,  which  includes  services  of  particular  significance  i  & 
the  exceptional  child.  Consultative  services  concerning  all  ma 
ters  pertaining  to  vocational  preparation  of  youth  with  handicap;;) 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  is  available  in  11  local  offices  of  vocal 
tional  rehabilitation.  These  services  are  available  as  a  legal  rig] 
for  any  handicapped  individual.  The  services  include  guidanu 
in  the  selection  of  a  vocation ;  training  for  a  vocation  in  scho(  I 
on  the  job,  or  by  other  means ;  surgery,  hospitalization  and  trea 
ment  needed  in  order  to  remove  or  modify  a  disability  which  j 
a  vocational  handicap ;  artificial  appliances,  braces,  or  other  ai< ; 
necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  work ;  and  assistance  in  findir  E 
work  which  handicapped  youth  are  capable  of  doing. 

Local  school  administrators  as  well  as  special  education  teac" 
ers  should  inform  the  local  office  of  vocational  rehabilitation  i  i 
all  youths.  16  years  of  age  and  older,  whose  physical  condition  <  | 
limited  mental  capacity  may  prevent  them  from  securing  a  j<t 
without  training  or  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  The  vocation  i 
rehabilitation  counselor  should  be  invited  by  the  principal  ar  c 
the  special  education  teachers  to  observe  handicapped  studen  ! 
in  school  activities,  and  to  attend  conferences  at  which  the  st'ti 
dents'  capabilities  and  limitations  in  the  vocational  aspects  of  tl  <j 
school  program  are  discussed. 
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LEGAL  PROVISIONS 

Instruction  for  Handicapped  Persons 

In  1947  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  recognized  the 
need  for  the  education  of  children  with  physical  and  mental  handi- 
caps with  the  enactment  of  Chapter  818  of  the  Session  Laws. 
This  law  laid  the  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  a  Statewide 
program  of  special  education.  The  General  Assembly  of  1949 
authorized  the  State  Board  of  Education,  "To  provide  from  funds 
available  for  public  schools  for  a  program  of  special  education" 
in  accordance  with  the  1947  Act  under  such  rules  as  the  Board- 
might  prescribe.  In  re-writing  the  Public  School  Laws  of  North 
Carolina,  the  1955  General  Assembly  revised  the  section  on  special 
education  to  read  as  follows: 

115-200.  Instruction  for  handicapped  persons. — There  shall  be  organized  and 
administered  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  a  program  of  special  courses  of  instruction  for  handi- 
capped, crippled,  and  other  classes  of  individuals  requiring  special  types  of 
instruction.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  State 
Superintendent  may  appoint  such  personnel  as  may  be  needed: 

1.  To  aid  county  and  city  boards  of  education  in  the  organization  of 
classes  for  the  handicapped. 

2.  To  recommend  plans  for  the  establishment  of  day  classes  in  schools, 
home  instruction  and  other  methods  of  special  education  for  handi- 
capped persons,  and  to  outline  the  curriculum  to  be  pursued. 

3.  To  provide  the  recommendation  or  competent  medical  and  psycho- 
logical authorities  as  to  the  eligibility  of  handicapped  persons  to 
take  said  courses. 

4.  To  arrange  where  necessary  for  a  handicapped  child  or  adult  person 
to  attend  school  in  an  administrative  unit  or  district  other  than  the 
one  in  which  he  resides. 

5.  To  cooperate  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  State  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  the  State 
Sanataria,  the  Children's  Hospitals  or  other  agencies  concerned  with 
the  welfare  and  health  of  handicapped  persons. 

Any  child  or  adult  who  has  been  determined  to  be  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  shall  be  eligible  for  such  special  instruction  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  his  needs  and  which  is  available  in  the  area  of  his  residence. 
Classes  of  special  education  may  be  established  and  organized  in  any 
administrative  unit  or  district  which  has  one  or  more  handicapped  indivi- 
duals when  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  given.  With  the  same  approval, 
itinerant  teachers  may  be  employed  to  give  special  instruction. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  provide  from  funds 
available  for  public  schools  a  program  of  special  education  outlined  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  receive  con- 
tributions and  donations  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  appropria- 
tions that  may  be  made  to  carry  out  the  program  of  special  education. 
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Trainable  Children  Learn  the  Names  of  Objects 


Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  Children 

The  1957  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  enable  county  and  city  boards  of  education  to  operate  day 
centers  for  trainable  mentally  retarded  children.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina,  the  public  school  systen 
was  authorized  to  assume  responsibility  for  children  below  the 
educable  level.  The  legislation  establishing  the  program  is  a? 
follows : 

ARTICLE  36 
Training  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children 

115-296.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  organize  and  admin 
ister  program  of  training:  rules;  eligibility  for  training. — There  shall  b< 
organized  and  administered  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Stat« 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  a  program  of  training  for  the  trainabl< 
mentally  retarded  children  residing  within  the  State.  The  State  Superin 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  formulate  reasonable  rules  prescribing 
the  general  or  specific  nature  of  the  program  and  the  procedures  for  it: 
operation  and  maintenance.  He  shall  prescribe  reasonable  rules  fo 
determining  a  child's  eligibility  for  participation  in  the  program  on  tin 
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[  Dasis  of  adequate  individual  psychological,  sociological,  and  medical  evalu- 
ations and  other  related  factors.  Residence  within  the  school  administra- 
te unit  shall  not  be  a  factor  in  establishing  a  child's  eligibility  to  attend 
such  a  training  center.    (1957,  c.  1369,  5.1.) 

115-297.  Local  boards  may  establish  programs  of  centers;  joint  operation; 
expenditure  of  state  and  local  funds;  gifts. — County  and  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  establish  training  pro- 
grams or  centers  for  training  such  trainable  mentally  retarded  children. 
Boards  of  education  in  adjacent  administrative  units  may  by  written 
agreement  recorded  in  their  minutes  jointly  operate  such  a  program  or 
center.  In  addition  to  such  other  funds  as  may  be  available  for  this  pur- 
pose, county  or  city  boards  of  education  establishing  such  programs  or 
centers  are  authorized  to  expend  therefor  any  state  or  local  funds  appor- 
tioned to  them  under  the  provisions  of  this  article.  County  or  city  boards 
may  also  receive  gifts  to  be  used  for  such  programs  or  centers  and  may 
sxpend  them  for  such  purposes.  County  and  city  boards  of  education  are 
authorized  to  include  in  their  capital  outlay  and  current  expenses  budget 
funds  to  enable  the  establishment,  maintenance  and  operation  of  training 
programs  or  centers  establisihed  pursuant  to  this  article;  and  the  tax 
levying  authorities  are  authorized  to  allow  said  budgetary  items  and  to 
levy  proper  taxes  therefor.    (1957,  c.  1369,  5.2.) 

115-298.  Allocation  of  sufficient  funds  to  administer  program. — From  the 
appropriations  provided  for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  the  State  Board 
□f  Education  shall  allocate  and  transfer  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  personnel  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  and  generally  to  administer  and  supervise  the  program  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  this  article.    (1957,  c.  1369,  5.3.) 

115-299.  Allocation  of  State-aid  funds  to  local  boards. — The  State  Board  of 
Education,  upon  the  finding  in  any  school  administrative  unit  of  need  for 
the  program  together  with  official  and  public  interest  and  evidence  of  a 
jfinancial  ability  and  willingness  to  aid  in  maintaining  a  satisfactory  pro- 
gram, shall  allocate  and  transfer  to  the  county  or  city  board  of  education 
in  whose  administrative  unit  the  training  center  is  located  such  State-aid 
funds  as  shall  be  determined  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  under 
^he  rules  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  available 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  said  program  or  center.  State  funds 
ishall  be  allocated  uniformly  to  boards  of  education  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
pot  to  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  ($300.09)  per  fiscal  year,  for  each 
eligible  child  enrolled  in  the  program.    (1957,  c.  1369,  5.4.) 


Ability  Classification  of  Children  for  Purposes 
of  Education,  Training  and  Care 


The  Concept  of  I.Q. 

The  intelligence  quotient  is  probably  the  most  useful  singht 
index  for  classifying  individuals  into  broad  categories  so  thai 
education  and  training  may  be  better  planned.  The  individual 
psychological  evaluation  requires  trained  professional  skills  ami 
judgments.  Measurements  and  judgments  of  the  child's  persornj 
ality  and  family  history,  and  his  social,  emotional  and  physicdj 
characteristics  are  essential  to  the  evaluation  of  his  present  anil 
potential  functioning  within  certain  broad  categories. 

The  classifications  described  in  this  section  are  meant  to  H 
prognostic  of  limitations  and  capacities  primarily  in  the  intellect:] 
ual  area,  and  are  related  most  closely  to  school  progress  ami 
success  or  failure  in  occupations  or  professions  requiring  year  a 
of  school  preparation.  At  the  lower  levels  of  intelligence,  th  i 
I.Q.  scores  may  be  critical  indicators  of  defnite  limitations  ii 
social  functioning  and  in  achieving  economic  and  personal  ind<] 
pendence. 

In  the  establishment  of  these  broad  prognostic  classifications 
of  intellectual  factors,  it  is  implied  that  the  individual  will  leani 
and  develop  wthin  his  intellectual  limits.  Within  most  of  thesa 
categories,  there  is  much  room  for  productive  learning  and  us< -I 
ful  adjustment.  There  may  be  danger  in  forgetting  this  in  tha 
attempts  to  define  these  potential  limits.  When  attempts  ai  a 
made  to  predict  for  young  children  what  their  intellectual  static 
as  adults  will  be,  errors  will  occur.   All  concerned  should  ti 
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ognizant  of  such  errors,  should  correct  them  as  they  are  revealed 
n  future  development,  and  should  use  good,  objective  judgment 
n  order  that  the  diagnoses  and  classifications  may  be  reasonably 
'alid. 

Early  in  the  history  of  intelligence  tests,  psychologists  devised 
i  means  of  measuring  intelligence  by  relating  the  mental  age 
^M.A.)  to  chronological  age  (C.A.)  ;  that  is,  by  dividing  M.A.  by 
3.A.  The  quotient  thus  obtained  gives  a  figure  called  the  intelli- 
gence quotient  (I.Q.),  which  for  any  given  individual  remains 
•datively  constant  over  a  period  of  years.  By  application  of  this 
neasuring  concept,  it  is  possible  to  compare  individuals  of  differ- 
snt  ages,  or  the  same  individual  at  different  ages.  This  method 
)f  measurement  was  used  by  Terman  in  the  Stanford  revision 
)f  the  Binet  Test  in  1916. 

The  formula  for  computing  the  Binet  I.Q.  is  written  as 

X  100  =  I.Q.  Or,  expressed  in  formal  language,  this  formula 

jneans:  Divide  the  mental  age  of  the  individual  (as  obtained  by 
he  tests)  by  his  chronological  age,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by 
.00,  thus  making  the  I.Q.  expressible  as  a  whole  number.  For 
example,  suppose  a  child  whose  chronological  age  (C.A.)  is  9 
l^ears,  7  months,  has  a  mental  age  (M.A.)  of  5  years,  6  months, 
>n  the  Revised  Stanford  Binet  Scale.  By  dividing  the  M.A.  (5 
fears,  6  months,  or  66  months)  by  the  C.A.  (9  years,  7  months, 
>r  115  months)  a  quotient  of  .57  is  obtained.  Multiplying  .57  by 
LOO  equals  57,  the  chiles  I.Q. 

(I.Q.  =  MA^  x  ioo  =  ^months  X  100  =  57.) 
V  C.A.  115  months  / 

3y  using  the  same  formula  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  compute 
;he  mental  age  when  both  the  I.Q.  and  the  chronological  age  are 
mown. 


Suggested  Ability  Categories 

I.Q.  Scores 

Approximate  Per 
Cent  of  Population 

.  Custodial  children 

(totally  dependent) 

0 

—  25 

Less 

than  0.1 

.  Trainable  mentally  retarded  

25 

—  50 

0. 

2  to 

0.4 

.  Educable  mentally  retarded  

50 

—  70 

2 

to 

3 

.  Slow  learners 

70 

—  90 

20 

to 

25 

.  Average  learners 

90 

—  110 

45 

to 

50 

.  Fast  learners 

110 

—  130 

20 

to 

25 

•  Very  superior  and  gifted 

130 

and  up 

3 

All  references  to  incidence  are  based  on  a  normal  distribution  curve. 


Exceptional  Children 
The  chart  on  page  14  shows  this  distribution  graphically  : 

Custodial  Children 

Their  I.Q.'s  are  25  and  below ;  their  mental  age  is  3  years  o  < 
below. 

It  is  estimated  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  th  || 
population  falls  in  this  category. 

At  adult  chronological  age  they  may  be  expected  to : 

Require  assistance  in  dressing,  undressing,  toileting  an 
eating. 

Require  protection  from  ordinary  dangers. 

Be  incapable  of  learning  to  participate  socially  with  othen 

Have  inadequate  speech,  either  a  complete  absence  of  speec 
or  the  use  of  only  a  few  elementary  words  or  phrases. 

Some  are  bed-bound  and  nearly  all,  including  those  who  ar 
ambulatory,  need  24-hour  custodial  care. 

They  are  usually  known  to  be  defective  during  infancy  an 
their  lack  of  response  at  the  age  of  one  or  two  is  so  extrem 
as  to  be  noticeable. 

Very  little  training  and  no  formal  education  is  possible. 

In  general  the  condition  is  not  thought  of  as  being  primaril 
hereditary,  but  rather  as  occurring  accidentally. 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  Children 

Their  I.Q.'s  are  within  the  approximate  range  of  25  to  50. 

As  adult  persons  they  may  be  expected  to  reach  a  mental  ag  | 
of  from  3  to  8  years  in  terms  of  intellectual  ability  or  academi : 
achievement. 

Most  estimates  are  that  about  two-  to  four-tenths  of  one  pe' 
cent  of  school  age  children  are  of  the  "trainable"  group. 

Eventually  they  should  be  capable  of  learning  self -care  i 
dressing,  undressing,  eating,  toileting,  keeping  clean,  whic  i 
will  make  them  somewhat  independent  in  the  regular  routin  i 
of  living.  They  can  also  be  trained  to  assist  in  chores  aroun  t 
the  house. 
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They  have  capacities  for  some  use  of  speech,  but  have  only  a 
limited  ability  to  express  ideas. 

They  may  learn  to  get  along  in  the  family  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  by  learning  to  share,  to  respect  property  rights, 
and  in  general  to  cooperate  with  their  families  or  with  the 
neighbors.  Their  social  initiative  and  participation  will  be 
extremely  limited. 

Some  of  these  children  may  learn  a  routine  task  for  remunera- 
tion in  a  sheltered  environment  under  close  supervision. 

They  are  not  able  to  do  regular  classwork,  since  they  are  in- 
capable of  learning  academic  skills,  such  as  reading  and  arith- 
metic, beyond  learning  of  some  words  or  simple  numbers. 

They  will  require  some  care,  supervision  and  economic  support 
throughout  their  lives. 

These  children  are  often  multiple-handicapped. 

In  most  instances  trainable  children  will  be  known  to  be  re- 
tarded during  infancy  and  early  childhood;  they  are  usually 
markedly  delayed  in  walking  and  talking. 


Mentally  Retarded  Children  Need  Individual  Instruction 


Exceptional  Children 


Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Children 

These  children  are  defined  as  having  I.Q.'s  ranging  appro  | 
mately  from  50  to  70. 

As  adult  persons  they  may  be  expected  to  reach  a  mental  a  J 
of  from  8  to  11  years. 

Approximately  2  per  cent  of  the  school  enrollment  is  estimavj 
to  be  in  this  category. 

This  is  the  mildest  degree  of  mental  retardation ;  at  the  upj 
levels  it  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  marginal  normaliuj 
However,  the  lower  levels  shade  into  the  "trainable",  or  iwa 
educable,  grouping. 

As  a  group  they  are  limited  in  sustained  self -direction  at  otU 
than  simple  levels  of  operation. 

In  unaccustomed  social  situations,  they  are  limited  in  makir 
insightful  social  judgments. 

They  tend  to  be  highly  suggestible  and  somewhat  lacking  : 
usual  inhibitions. 

They  are  distinctly  handicapped  in  the  traditional  acadeii 
school  curriculum: 

Under  favorable  conditions  they  may  be  expected  to  achi^ 
third  to  fifth  grade  levels  of  academic  skills  by  the  ti  i 
they  are  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Their  readiness  for  academic  school  work  is  definitely  !• 
layed.  As  an  illustration,  a  child  with  an  I.Q.  of  60  mij 
not  be  ready  to  learn  to  read  or  to  understand  simple  ari  ;  - 
metic  until  he  is  10  to  11  years  of  age,  the  fourth  or  fill 
grade  age. 

The  academic  handicaps  may  result  in  great  frustratni, 
feelings  of  inferiority,  undesirable  behavior,  and  other  in- 
verse personality  characteristics  more  serious  than  I 
intellectual  retardation  itself. 

Surveys  have  indicated  that  approximately  70  per  cent  of  1 f 
group  who  have  I.Q.'s  of  60  and  above  become  occupations  r 
self-supporting,  usually,  or  most  often,  in  unskilled  jobs. 
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Slow  Learning  Children 

Children  in  this  group  have  I.Q.'s  ranging  approximately  from 
70  to  90. 

Approximately  20  to  25  per  cent  of  all  school  children  are  in 
this  group. 

These  children  are  often  erroneously  called  mentally  retarded. 

Usually  separate  special  education  classes  for  them  are  im- 
practical. 

They  should  be  taught  at  a  slower  rate,  with  materials  appro- 
priate to  their  needs.  They  also  need  better  guidance,  along 
with  an  extended  program  of  instruction.  Their  school  prob- 
lems may  become  more  acute  in  the  upper  elementary  grades 
or  in  high  school.  They  will  profit  but  little  from  a  high  school 
course  designed  as  a  preparation  for  college. 

In  most  situations,  slow  learners  start  to  school  at  the  same 
chronological  age  as  average  or  bright  children,  even  though 
mentally  and  perhaps  socially  they  are  a  year  behind  the  aver- 
age in  development.  Probably,  they  should  be  delayed  a  year 
before  first  grade  entrance  so  they  will  be  able  to  adjust  to 
and  keep  up  with  first  graders.  (Delay  in  entering  first  grade 
is  more  critical  in  the  case  of  the  educable  mentally  retarded, 
those  with  50  to  70  I.Q.) 

When  they  enter  first  grade  at  the  same  time  as  average  chil- 
dren, they  find  the  work  so  difficult  that  they  have  to  repeat 
the  first  or  second  grade ;  then,  they  go  on  without  unusual  dif- 
ficulty until  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
repeat  a  grade  again.  This  is  due  to  their  slower  rate  of  de- 
velopment, and  thus  they  are  two  years  behind  in  advancement 
by  the  time  they  are  ten  to  eleven  years  old. 

Although  as  a  group  they  are  not  much  interested  in  reading, 
or  at  least  find  it  difficult,  they  may  have  certain  fields  of  in- 
terest in  which  they  do  very  well. 

Some  years  ago  slow  learners  would  have  dropped  out  of  school 
at  about  the  sixth  grade  unless  they  were  strongly  urged  to 
stay  in  school  by  their  parents  and  friends.  The  tendency 
nowadays  is  for  such  students  to  enter  high  school  where  it 
is  recommended  that  non-academic  experiencies  be  emphasized. 

Provided  they  have  developed  desirable  personal  qualities  and 
fair  security,  they  may  become  stable,  happy  citizens.  They 
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will  probably  read  little,  possibly  only  the  newspaper  and  i 
few  magazines. 

Average  Children 

Average  intelligence  is  defined  in  terms  of  test  scores  as  !  | 
to  110  I.Q. 

Approximately  45  to  50  per  cent  of  children  are  in  this  grou J 

Children  with  I.Q.'s  in  the  low  90's  may  be  expected  to  hJ 
some  difficulty  with  academic  subjects ;  those  with  an  I.Q.  1 1 
110  may  be  among  the  best  students. 

In  high  school,  students  with  I.Q.'s  in  the  90's  may  expect  J 
have  some  difficulty  with  traditional  academic  courses. 

Students  whose  I.Q.'s  range  between  90  and  100  should  1 J 
counseled  with  unusual  care  as  to  the  feasibility  of  enterir 4 
college.  For  four-year  colleges  with  above-average  academ  i 
standards,  an  I.Q.  of  110  is  often  regarded  as  a  critical  scor;; 

With  students  of  average  ability,  in  areas  other  than  academ  ( 
functioning  and  planning,  I.Q.  scores  and  interpretations  ms  J 
be  minor  considerations  among  other  personality  factors.  Sue* 
students  when  adults  will  be  found  in  practically  all  positions  i-j 
society;  it  is  known,  however,  that  they  will  be  unable  to  fun  •[ 
tion  effectively  in  the  more  intellectual  pursuits. 

Fast  Learning  Children 

Children  considered  in  this  group  have  I.Q.'s  from  110  to  131 

They  make  up  approximately  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  scho«  I 
population. 

Most  successful  college  students,  especially  those  who  enter; 
the  professions,  are  in  this  group. 

The  average  I.Q.  of  college  seniors  has  been  estimated  at  aj  ■ 
proximately  115. 

Difficult  graduate  work,  such  as  that  of  the  physical  science  i 
or  other  rigorous  curricula,  may  require  abstract  intelligenc  ;| 
as  indicated  by  I.Q.'s  in  the  upper  120's  to  130  and  above. 

In  a  college  with  high  academic  standards,  students  in  thH 
fast-learning  group,  for  the  most  part,  are  no  longer  relativel  r| 
superior  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  their  classmates. 
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i  With  students  having  I.Q.'s  in  the  upper  120's  and  above, 
motivation,  interest,  work  habits  and  other  personality  factors 
become  more  important;  environmental  opportunities  and 
stimulation  also  materially  affect  their  learning. 

Very  Superior  and  Gifted  Children 

i  Approximately  one  per  cent  of  the  school  population  score 
above  137  I.Q.  on  intelligence  tests.  It  is  in  this  group  that 
intellectually  gifted  children  are  found. 

»  Children  with  I.Q.  scores  of  above  130  should  stand  out  in  per- 
formance ;  they  comprise  about  3  per  cent  of  the  school  popu- 
lation. 

§  It  has  been  suggested  that  I.Q.  scores  of  125  to  130  are  opti- 
mum for  good  personal  adjustment  in  modern  society.  Those 
who  exceed  135,  136  to  140  or  150  and  up  are  so  different  that 

|  there  is  danger  of  maladjustment  and  poor  functioning  in  a 
regular  classroom  and  in  society  without  special  helps. 

•  Intellectually,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  130  and 
150  I.Q.  scores  as  there  is  between  scores  of  90  and  110. 

In  relation  to  other  pupils,  such  pupils  tend  to : 

:    . .  Learn  more  easily  and  rapidly. 

. .  Possess  superior  insight  into  problems  and  possess  superior 
ability  in  reasoning,  thinking  logically  and  dealing  with  ab- 
stractions. 

. .  Show  an  amazing  degree  of  imagination,  initiative,  originali- 
ty, resourcefulness,  creativity,  and  inventiveness. 

. .  Show  superiority  in  reading  ability,  both  in  speech  and  com- 
prehension; language  usage;  mathematical  reasoning;  sci- 
ence ;  literature ;  and  the  arts. 

|  . .  Have  achievement  profiles  like  those  of  average  children  in 
pattern,  showing  a  relatively  even  level  of  performance  in 
all  areas,  but  scoring  at  a  much  higher  level. 

. .  Be  somewhat  stronger  and  healthier ;  slightly  heavier  and 
taller ;  to  be  heavier  in  relation  to  height ;  and  to  have  greater 
muscular  coordination  than  average  children. 
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. .  Show  superiority  in  desirable  personality  traits ;  be  m* it 
courteous,  cooperative,  willing  to  take  suggestions,  be  bet  <j 
able  to  get  along  with  others  and  have  a  keener  sense  (j 
humor. 

. .  Be  regular  in  school  attendance  and  generally  have  a  street 
liking  for  all  phases  of  school  activity. 

. .  Have  the  same  type  of  play  interests  and  activities  in  gt 
eral,  but  frequently  have  play  preferences  that  revea.  | 
level  of  interests  two  or  three  years  beyond  their  age  now 
and  show  a  preference  for  complicated  games  involvi 
rules  and  systems  that  require  thinking. 


Third  Grade  Gifted  C  hildren  Studying  Biology 


Policies  and  Procedures 

!  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

These  policies  and  procedures  for  the  operation  of  special  edu- 
ction programs  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  have 
jeen  developed  for  the  guidance  of  school  administrators,  teach- 
rs,  and  other  interested  persons  within  the  framework  of  special 
iucation  legislation. 

dministrative  Responsibility 

Educational  services  for  handicapped  children  operate  under 
le  direction  of  local  county  or  city  boards  of  education.  The 
>cal  school  board  is  responsible  for  the  employment  and  super- 
ision  of  qualified  special  education  teachers.  Such  teachers  are 
jubject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  other  teachers  in 
le  local  system.  They  must  teach  in  the  area  of  exceptionality  in 
rhich  they  have  their  special  training  and  for  which  they  are 
mployed.  Classes  must  be  located  in  facilities  provided  by  the 
>cal  board  of  education ;  to  the  extent  possible,  classes  should  be 
>cated  in  public  school  buildings.  Additional  services  for  ex- 
eptional  children,  such  as  psychological  services,  special  equip- 
lent,  and  transportation  are  also  the  responsibility  of  the  city 
r  county  unit  in  which  the  special  education  programs  are 
unctioning. 

eacher  Qualifications 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  all  teachers  and  other  professional 
ersonnel  employed  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  shall  hold 
ertificates. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  prescribes  requirements  for 
ertificates  and  rules  for  the  employment  of  emergency  teachers, 
tules  and  regulations  governing  certificates  are  administered  by 
he  Division  of  Professional  Services,  State  Department  of  Public 
nstruction. 

lequirements  for  Class  A.  Certificate  in  Special  Education 

The  minimum  scholastic  training  represents  graduation  from 
i  standard  four-year  college.  The  area  of  special  education  for 
vhich  certification  is  granted  appears  on  the  face  of  this  certi- 
icate.  The  areas  of  special  education  included  in  these  require- 
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merits  are:  (1)  Crippled,  (2)  Speech  Correction.  (3)  Hard  ( 
Hearing,  (4)  Visually  Handicapped,  and  (5)  Mentally  Hand 
capped. 

Semester  Horn 

A.  Professional  Requirements   18 

1.  The  Pupil   6 

2.  The  School   6 

3.  Teaching  and  Practicum   6 

(Must  include  at  least  45  clock  hours  of 
actual  teaching  and/or  clinical  experi- 
ence.) 

B.  Special  Education  Requirements:  Credit  for  a 
minimum  of  24  semester  hours  in  Special  Educa- 
cation  distributed  as  follows : 

1.  Constant  Basic  Course  Requirements   8-15 

a.  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children 

b.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Special  Educa- 
tion 

c.  Psychology  of  the  Exceptional  Child 

d.  Mental  Hygiene 

2.  Specific  Course  Requirements: 

a.  For  Crippled   8-12 

(1)  Clinical  Course  in  Crippling  Conditions 

(2)  Methods  and  Adjustments  in  Teaching 
Crippled  Children 

(3)  Arts  and  Crafts 

(4)  Speech  for  Spastic-crippled  Children 

b.  For  Speech  Correction   12-18 

(1)  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ear 
and  Voice  Mechanism 

(2)  Problems  in  the  Teaching  and  Speech 
Correction 

(3)  Re-education  of  Acoustically  Handi- 
capped Children 

(4)  Principles  of  Speech  Correction 

(5)  Phonetics 

(6)  Speech  Pathology 

c.  For  Hard  of  Hearing   10-15 

(1)  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Ear  and 
Voice  Mechanism 

(2)  Audiometric  Testing  and  Use  of  Hear- 
ing Aids 

(3)  Methods  and  Materials  in  Teaching  Lip 
Reading  to  Hard  of  Hearing  Children 
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(4)  Methods  of  Teaching  Hard  of  Hearing 
Children 

(5)  Pathology  of  Hearing 


d.  For  Visually  Handicapped 


6-9 


(1)  Methods  and  Materials  in  Teaching 
Partially  Seeing  Children 

(2)  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  of 
the  Eye 

(3)  Typewriting  for  Sight-saving 

e.  For  Mentally  Handicapped   8-12 

(1)  Problems,  Materials,  and  Methods  in 
Teaching  Mentally  Retarded  Children 

(2)  Mental  Deficiency 

(3)  Arts  and  Crafts 

(4)  Social  Treatment  of  the  Feebleminded 

3.  Electives: 

a.  Specific  required  courses  in  areas  other 
than  the  special  field  of  certification 

b.  Remedial  Reading 

c.  Clinical  or  Abnormal  Psychology 

d.  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance 

e.  Child  Welfare 

f .  Social  Psychology 

g.  Child  or  Adolescent  Psychology 

Validity:  The  Certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  Special  Educa- 
tion in  the  area  or  areas  appearing  thereon. 

!  Renewal:  Initially  the  Certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires 
non-duplicating  credit  for  six  semester  hours,  earned  in  a  senior 
pollege  or  graduate  school.  Subsequent  renewals  require  credit 
for  six  semester  hours,  or  two  years  of  teaching  experience  dur- 
ing the  five-year  renewal  period. 


Requirements  for  Graduate  Certificate  in  Special  Education 

A.  Hold  or  be  qualified  to  hold  the  Class  A.  Certificate  in  Special 
Education. 

B.  Have  three  or  more  years'  teaching  experience. 

C.  Have  a  Master's  degree  from  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
with  recognized  graduate  standards  approved  by  the  State 

Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  shall  include : 
1.  Subject  matter  (Special  Education,  at 

least  six  of  which  would  be  in  the  area  in 

which  certified  as  Class  A)  12  semester  hours 
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2.  Education  (philosophy,  principles,  cur- 
riculum, psychology,  etc  

3.  Electives   


6  semester  hour; 
12  semester  hour; 


Provisional  Approval  of  Special  Education  Teachers 

A  teacher  not  having  the  required  specialized  training  in  thi 
education  of  exceptional  children  may  be  employed  for  one  yest-j 
on  the  basis  of  experience  and  success  in  the  regular  grades* 
provided : 

The  teacher  has  a  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  A  Certificate 
and 

The  teacher  has  had  a  minimum  of  6  semester  hours  of  specials 
ized  training  in  the  area  in  which  she  is  to  work,  including  a  ;| 
least  one  course  in  Methods  and  Materials 

Courses  in  remedial  reading  are  not  included  in  the  specific  re 
quirements  for  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  are  no 
considered  sufficient  training  to  qualify  a  person  to  teach  mentall; 
retarded  children. 

Coursese  in  public  speaking  or  dramatics  are  not  included  i: 
the  specific  requirements  for  teachers  of  speech  correction,  an 
are  not  considered  sufficient  training  to  qualify  persons  to  wor 
as  speech  therapists. 

Regulation  Concerning  Organization  of  Classes 

The  State  Board  of  Education  on  August  7,  1958  adopted  thi 
following  regulations  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  classes! 
for  mentally  retarded,  crippled,  and  visually  handicapped  chi*I 


1.  Effective  with  the  1959-60  school  year,*  and  within  Stats; 
funds  available,  special  education  teachers  for  cripples; 
visually  handicapped,  and  mentally  retarded  pupils  will  bs! 
allotted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  only  when  suaJ 
pupils  are  taught  in  self-contained  classrooms. 

2.  In  calculating  the  regular  teacher  allotment  from  the  Stat  i 
nine  months  school  fund  for  the  year  1959-60,*  the  1958-5) 
average  daily  attendance  of  all  pupils  attending  special  edi  - 
cation  classes  being  taught  in  1958-59  by  State-allotte  I 
special  education  teachers  for  crippled,  visually  handicap 
ped  and  mentally  retarded  pupils  in  either  self-containe  II 
rooms  or  divided  programs  shall  not  be  included  in  the  tot*  lj 
attendance  of  the  city  administrative  unit  or  county  distrk  ci 
if  a  special  education  teacher  allotment  is  made  for  1959-6  )| 
under  the  provisions  of  Number  1  above. 

*On  May  7,  1959  the  State  Board  of  Education  changed  the  effective  date  of  the  above  regulMnl 
tion  from  "the  1959-60  school  year"  to  "the  1960-61  school  year." 
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3.  It  is  recommended  that  effective  with  the  year  1958-59  all 
classes  in  the  above  three  areas  of  special  education  be 
organized  on  a  self-contained  basis. 

ooms  and  Facilities 

In  general  the  special  education  classroom  should  be  as  attrac- 
ve  and  desirable  as  any  other  room  in  the  school.  One  of  the 
lain  reasons  for  this  is  to  prevent  feelings  of  rejection  on  the 
art  of  the  children  in  special  education. 

With  the  exception  of  the  speech  therapy  room,  the  special 
iucation  room  should  be  at  least  as  large  as  an  ordinary  class- 
}om  and  should  have  running  water  and  toilet  facilities.  For 
lildren  of  elementary  age,  a  modern,  self-contained,  primary 
nit  room  is  satisfactory.  A  room  for  crippled  children  should  be 
n  the  ground  level,  with  a  ramp  for  loading  and  unloading 
^heel  chairs.  For  the  visually  handicapped,  particular  attention 
hould  be  given  to  lighting  problems,  including  colors  of  walls 
nd  equipment.  In  each  school  in  which  the  itinerant  speech 
jherapist  works,  a  speech  room  should  be  provided.  This  may  be 
imall,  but  should  be  attractive,  private  and  free  from  noise  and 
interruptions. 

uggested  Case  Load  for  Instructors 

The  class  enrollment  or  teaching  load  of  special  education 
ieachers  in  the  various  areas  of  exceptional  children  will  vary 
nth  the  specific  type  severity  of  the  handicap.  Experience, 
However,  has  shown  that  the  suggested  case  loads  in  the  follow- 
ing areas  appear  to  be  optimum  for  effective  teaching: 


I     Area  Suggested  Case  Load 

frippled    10-15 

fpeech  Handicapped  and  Hard  of  Hearing   100-125 

Partially  Seeing   10-15 

Blind   5-12 

Mentally  Retarded   15-18 

trainable  Mentally  Retarded   8-10 


ndividual  Child  Progress  Records  and  Case  Studies 

Case  study  records  should  be  kept  by  the  teacher  on  each 
landicapped  child  and  should  be  available  only  to  personnel 
authorized  by  the  school  administrator.  These  case  study  rec- 
ords, kept  from  year  to  year,  should  furnish  the  basis  for  the 
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educational  and  vocational  guidance  of  each  child.  The  case 
study  should  include  as  much  information  as  possible  on  sucr 
items  as  the  following: 

1.  Family  data,  including  information  relative  to  the  home 
religious  life,  economic  status,  and  social  and  environ- 
mental factors  affecting  the  life  of  the  child. 

2.  A  cumulative  educational  record,  including  standardizes 

test  scores. 

3.  Psychological  studies,  including  tests  measuring  intelli- 
gence, aptitudes,  interests,  and  personality,  which  show  thfu 
rate  of  mental  growth  and  emotional  maturity. 

4.  Medical  records,  including  data  on  vision,  hearing,  speecri 
tests,  other  physicail  limitations,  and  psychiatric  exami- 
nations. 

5.  Samples  of  the  students'  class  work. 

6.  Reports  on  conferences  with  present  as  well  as  formei 
teachers  regarding  special  abilities  or  learning  difficulties 
notes  on  interviews  with  parents  and  representatives  o1 
social  agencies  concerned  with  problems  of  the  individua 
child,  and  copies  of  letters  and  reports  concerning  suet 
children. 

7.  A  summary  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  showing  the 
pupils'  progress. 

Procedures  in  Establishing  a  Special  Education  Unit 

Requests  for  special  education  teacher  salary  allotments  sub 
mitted  by  the  superintendent  of  the  county  or  city  school  admin* 
istrative  unit  should  show: 

1.  The  type  of  allotment  requested,  i.e.  crippled,  hard-of-hear 
ing,  mentally  retarded,  visually  handicapped,  or  speed 
handicapped. 

2.  Evidence  of  the  need  for  the  special  education  teacher  ir 
terms  of  the  number  of  children  requiring  special  educa 
tion  services.  For  a  speech  correction  program,  the  num 
ber  of  children  for  each  school  in  which  the  speech  therapis" 
is  to  work  should  be  given.  Since  the  classroom  teachei 
should  have  a  major  part  in  determining  the  most  effective 
schedule  on  the  basis  of  need  and  optimum  use  of  time 
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scheduling  of  schools  for  the  speech  therapist  should  be 
tentative. 

3.  The  kind  of  classroom  accommodations  and  equipment 
available. 

4.  Information  concerning  the  proposed  special  education 
teacher — experience,  specialized  training,  and  other  quali- 
fications. 

Requirements  for  Psychological  Examiners 

Persons  with  a  Master's  degree  in  clinical  psychology  or  those 
meeting  the  following  minimal  requirements  may  be  used  as 
psychological  examiners  to  evaluate  children  for  admission  to 
special  education  classes  in  the  public  schools : 

1.  A  Master's  degree  in  psychology  or  an  equivalent  degree 
in  either  education  or  special  education,  with  24  semester 
hours  of  college  and  graduate  school  work  distributed  as 
follows : 

a.  12  graduate  school  semester  hours  consisting  of  one 
course  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 

Individual  psychological  testing  with  practicum 
Developmental  psychology  (child) 

Any  area  of  exceptional  children  beyond  introductory 
course 

Personality  or  abnormal  psychology 

b.  12  semester  hours,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  includ- 
ing one  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas : 

General  or  experimental  psychology 

Personality,  mental  hygiene  or  abnormal  psychology 

Tests  and  measurements  or  introduction  to  exceptional 
children 

Educational  psychology  or  learning  theory 

2.  A  working  knowledge  of  and  some  supervised  practice  be- 
yond the  course  requirements  in  using  individual  psycho- 
metric techniques,  such  as  Binet  and  WISC. 


3.  One  year  of  supervised  experience  in  a  public  school  or 
clinical  setting  with  children  of  grade  school  age. 
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Criteria  for  Determining  Eligibility  for  Enrollment  in  Special 
Education  Classes 

The  North  Carolina  Cumulative  Record  and  the  Teacher 
Screening  Record  have  been  developed  for  each  child  in  the 
public  schools.  These  records  should  be  carefully  completed,  and 
periodically  reviewed  in  order  to  locate  pupils  needing  special 
services.  A  study  of  these  records  should  give  some  background 
for  a  better  understanding  of  such  pupils  and  make  it  possible  too 
provide  them  with  special  assistance  before  their  problems  be- 
comes acute.  A  listing  of  children  with  severe  physical  and 
mental  limitations  should  be  developed;  and  when  found,  they 
should  be  given  additional  educational,  psychological,  and  medical 
evaluations.  These  evaluations  should  give  more  than  a  descrip-> 
tion  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  child;  they  should 
also  give  cues  and  recommendations  as  to  what  special  aids  are» 
needed.  In  an  effort  to  accomplish  this  task  effectively,  a  work- 
able special  education  committee  could  be  formed  which  might 
include  such  persons  as  the  superintendent,  supervisor  of  instruc- 
tion, principal,  teacher  of  special  education,  classroom  teachers, 
school  nurse,  physician,  social  worker,  and  psychologist. 

With  advances  in  school  facilities,  buildings,  transportation, 
and  special  education  services,  it  is  possible  to  provide  public 
school  education  for  many  children  who  formerly  were  unable 
to  adjust  to  a  school  situation  because  of  their  handicaps. 
Particular  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  problem  of  locating 
those  children  in  the  community  who  are  not  attending  school. 
Information  of  this  type  often  may  be  secured  from  the  welfare 
department,  health  department,  churches,  physicians,  and  other 
children  who  are  in  school. 

For  special  education  instructional  purposes,  children  are 
grouped  according  to  their  major  handicap  and  a  special  educa- 
tion salary  allotment  is  made  specifically  for  one  of  the  following 
areas:  crippled,  hard-of -hearing,  mentally  retarded,  speech,  and 
visually  handicapped.  Eligibility  requirements  for  these  different 
categories  are  outlined  as  follows: 

Crippled  Children 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  class  for  crippled  children, 
the  child  should  be  permanently  or  temporarily  restricted  in  his 
activity  by  loss,  defect,  or  deformity  of  bone,  muscle,  joint  or 
neuromuscular  condition,  whether  congenital  or  acquired  by  ac- 
cident, injury  or  disease  to  such  an  extent  that  his  capacity  for 
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Crippled  Children  Need  Special  Equipment 


education  under  regular  classroom  conditions  is  seriously  restrict- 
|  ed  or  impossible.  Included  in  this  group  are  children  with  cere- 
jbral  palsy,  heart  conditions,  rheumatic  fever,  and  other  severe 
(physical  frailties.  The  school  and  the  special  teacher  should  have 
the  reports  and  recommendations  from  the  physician  and  other 
.specialists  who  have  examined  and  evaluated  the  child.  These 
evaluations  should  be  secured  before  the  child  is  admitted  to  the 
jspecial  class. 

The  medical  reports  from  the  examining  physician  and  special- 
list  should  specify: 

•  The  amount  of  time  per  day  the  child  should  spend  in  the 
special  education  class. 

•  The  amount  of  cot  rest  recommended  each  day. 

•  Any  restrictions  regarding  the  physical  activity  of  the  child. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  reports,  the  special  education  teacher 
:>hould  make  such  home  contacts  as  are  necessary  before  entrance 
ff  the  child  into  school.  Each  student  entering  the  special  edu- 
ation  class  should  be  required  to  submit  a  health  certificate,  such 
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as  is  required  by  the  health  department  of  all  children  in  the 
public  schools.  In  addition  to  the  supplies  and  equipment  fur- 
nished to  all  school  children,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
school  administration  to  supply  cots,  standing  tables,  rolling 
chairs,  walking  bars,  and  other  special  equipment  that  may  be 
needed  for  each  individual  child  in  the  class.  Special  transporta- 
tion is  needed  for  crippled  children ;  this  responsibility  must  also 
be  assumed  by  the  local  school  system.  In  many  instances,  organ-i 
izations  such  as  the  American  Business  Club,  Lions  Club,  Kiwanis 
Club,  Rotary  Club,  Civitan  Club,  Junior  League,  Junior  Womans 
Club,  and  other  groups  such  as  the  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults  are  willing  to  assume  transportation  costs  for  a  few 
pupils.  Specially  equipped  buses,  station  wagons  or  taxis  usually 
provide  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  transportation. 

Funds  for  transportation  should  be  provided  from  local  sources 
whenever  it  is  necessary  for  teachers  to  make  an  unusual  numbei 
of  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  children.  Special  education  teachers 
are  employed  for  instructional  services  and  cannot  be  expectec 
to  provide  for  the  dressing,  feeding  and  toilet  care  of  the  physic 
ally  handicapped.  Local  arrangements  should  be  made  to  pay  thfi 
salary  of  an  attendant,  if  necessary,  to  provide  such  persona 
services. 

Children  whose  crippling  conditions  do  not  prevent  their  maklJ 
ing  a  reasonable  adjustment  in  the  regular  class  should  not  biJ 
in  the  special  class.  Then,  too,  the  attempted  education  of  thoS"J 
who  are  so  severely  disabled  as  to  require  excessive  care,  or  wb" 
are  unable  to  profit  from  such  education,  should  be  discontinue  J 
after  a  reasonable  trial  period,  perhaps  three  months. 

Partially  Seeing  Children 

Children  should  be  referred  to  a  class  for  the  partially  seem,! 
or  should  be  provided  with  large  type  textbooks  as  well  as  otheu' 
sight  conservation  materials  if,  after  examination  by  an  opthM 
mologist,  it  is  indicated  that  one  or  more  of  the  following  cor  ■ 
ditions  obtains: 

1.  Visual  acuity  between  20/70  and  20/200  in  the  better  ey  : 
after  correction. 

2.  Serious  progressive  eye  difficulties. 

3.  Recommendation  of  opthamologist  that  the  child  woull 
benefit  from  sight  conservation  training  or  equipment,  ar| 
suggestions  for  training  and  treatment. 
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Visually  Handicapped  Children  Need  Clear  Type  Books 


Some  other  conditions  may  be : 

•  The  child  may  be  recovering  from  the  effects  of  such  diseases 
as  measles  or  scarlet  fever. 

•  The  child  may  have  undergone  eye  operations,  especially 
enucleation  of  an  eye,  where  readaptation  in  eye  use  and 
psychological  adjustments  are  necessary. 

•  The  child  may  have  eye  muscle  difficulty,  especially  strabis- 
mus, where  re-education  of  the  deviating  eye  and  psycho- 
logical adjustments  are  necessary. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  child  out  of  every  500  enrolled  in  school 
needs  sight  conservation  services.  Where  the  enrollment  is  ap- 
proximately 7500,  there  would  possibly  be  15  needing  such  serv- 
ices. This  may  limit  special  classes  for  partially-seeing  children 
to  cities  of  about  30,000  population  or  more.  In  rural  areas  where 
children  are  widely  scattered  and  transportation  makes  grouping 
difficult,  visually  handicapped  children  may  receive  help  in  their 
(regular  classes  by  the  purchase  of  large-type  books. 

Where  special  classes  for  the  visually  handicapped  are  organ- 
ized, the  classroom  should  be  equipped  to  provide  optimum  work- 
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ing  conditions.  Such  special  classes  should  include  the  following 
special  education  equipment: 

1.  The  desk  should  be  movable  to  the  part  of  the  room  offer-, 
ing  opportunity  for  the  greatest  eye  comfort  and  efficiency. . 
Desk  tops  should  lift  to  an  angle  for  correct  eye  focus.  The 
surface  should  be  non-glossy  and  light  in  color.  (A  list  off 
equipment  which  has  been  used  successfully  in  classes  forr 
the  partially-seeing  may  be  obtained  from  the  National: 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  1790  Broadway:; 
New  York  10,  N.  Y.) 

2.  Special  large-type  books,  large-type  typewriters  (touch  sys- 
tem should  be  taught),  off-white  or  cream  colored  paperrj 
pencils  with  soft  thick  leads,  recording  machines,  and  other  j 
functional  devices  should  be  furnished. 

The  teacher  should  be  trained  to  understand  the  limitations  o 
the  visually  handicapped  and  to  give  aid  in  solving  the  peculiar 
problems  of  this  group,  emphasizing  the  whole  child  and  thcil 
development  of  a  well-rounded  personality. 

Blind  Children 

A  child  should  be  referred  to  a  Braille  class  or  should  be  pro- 
vided with  Braille  books  as  well  as  other  materials  and  supplie . 
for  the  blind  if,  after  an  examination  by  an  opthalmologist,  it  i 
indicated  that: 

•  Visual  acuity  is  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  after  prope  ' 
refraction. 

•  There  is  evidence  of  a  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision  s  i 
great  as  to  approximate  a  handicap  equal  to  a  visual  acuitij 
of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  after  proper  refraction.  , 

$  The  opthalmologist  has  recommended  that  the  child  woulf 
benefit  to  a  day  class  and  has  given  suggestions  for  trainin  i 
and  treatment. 

©  The  child  is  mentally  educable  in  the  regular  program  of  th: 
elementary  and  secondary  public  schools. 

The  number  of  children  who  may  be  included  in  an  approve. 
Braille  class  must  be  limited,  with  the  enrollment  ranging  froK 
8  to  12  children,  depending  upon  their  age  and  grade.  The  Brail  t 
teacher  should  work  individually  with  children  in  her  class  ar: 
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should  coordinate  her  work  with  the  regular  class  teachers  and 
the  home. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  Braille  room  housed  in  a  building  that 
provides  clear,  open,  outside  surroundings  so  that  adequate  play- 
ground facilities  are  available.  The  room  should  be  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  classroom  in  order  that  the  children  may  move  about 
freely.  Toilet  facilities  should  be  located  in  the  room  or  close  by. 

Since  some  of  the  children  in  a  Braille  class  will  have  vision  in 
varying  degrees  up  to  20/200,  lighting  should  meet  the  same 
standards  as  those  for  partially-seeing  children.  All  surfaces 
should  have  dull  finish  so  as  to  eliminate  glare.  Since  approxi- 
mately one  school  age  child  in  5000  is  blind,  it  is  rarely  that 
enough  blind  children  can  be  found  in  one  school  to  establish 
a  Braille  class.  Most  blind  children  in  the  State  will  attend  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  where  educational  opportunities  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  public  schools  are  provided. 

Federal  Funds  for  Materials  for  Visually  Handicapped 

Federal  funds  are  available  through  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  for  Braille  textbooks,  large-type  textbooks, 
and  other  prescribed  materials  to  any  blind  child  enrolled  in  a 
regular  class  in  a  public  school.  Children  with  a  visual  acuity  of 
20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye,  with  glasses  (if  used),  are  eligi- 
,  ble  for  this  aid.  Children  with  more  than  20/200  will  be  eligible 
I  for  these  materials  if  there  is  a  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision. 
;  The  field  must  be  within  the  area  designated  by  an  angle  of  20 
i  degrees.  (Children  with  a  visual  acuity  of  20/70  to  20/200  with 
\  no  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision  are  not  eligible  for  books  and 
materials  under  the  Federal  latv.  Books  for  these  children  may 
be  purchased  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
\  Incorporated,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Lexington  6,  Kentucky, 
and  from  Stanwix  House,  3020  Charters  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  4, 
!  Pennsylvania.    Sometimes  local  organizations  assist  with  the 
(purchase  of  such  books.) 


The  federal  law  charges  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction with  the  responsibility  of  distribution  of  materials  for 
!  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
The  State  Superntendent  has  arranged  for  the  State  School  for 
^the  Blind  in  Raleigh  to  serve  as  the  distributing  agency  for  any 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  eligible  to  re- 
jceive  the  benefits  of  the  appropriation. 

Any  child  eligible  for  the  use  of  books  and  materials  under  the 
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act  must  be  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January  of  each  year.  Such  children  must  be  registered  with  I 
the  Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  on  or  before  February  15  of  each  year.  To  register 
children,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher,  supervisor,  or  other 
public  school  personnel  to  submit  through  the  office  of  the  local 
superintendent  of  schools  the  name  of  the  child,  name  of  school, 
grade  in  school,  and  information  on  whether  each  individual 
child  is  primarily  a  Braille  or  large-type  user,  or  both.  This  in- 
formation must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  visual  1 
acuity  of  the  child,  signed  by  his  eye  physician. 

Speech  Handicapped  Children 

Speech  rehabilitation  (or  speech  correction  as  it  is  often  called)  i 
refers  to  the  specialized  training  which  a  speech  therapist  gives  3 
a  child  who  has  a  speech  problem.  The  purpose  of  this  training  | 
is  to  eliminate  undesirable  attitudes  toward  speaking  and  un-  - 
favorable  speech  or  voice  problems  which  may  call  attention  to 
the  speaker,  interfere  with  the  intelligibility  of  his  speech,  or 
cause  him  to  be  maladjusted.  Speech  therapy  should  be  attempted  j 
only  by  a  qualified  speech  therapist  after  the  child  has  been  re-  \ 
f erred  by  the  regular  classroom  teacher,  principal,  parent,  school  i 
nurse  or  other  persons  concerned  with  the  child. 

The  speech  therapist  within  the  public  school  administrative 
unit  should  interview  each  child  individually.   At  this  time  a 
diagnosis  should  be  made  of  the  type  and  cause,  if  possible,  ofil 
the  speech  deviation.  The  severity  of  the  speech  problem  helps 
to  determine  which  children  are  eligible  for  speech  therapy. 

There  are  numerous  types  of  speech  disorders  which  vary  in 
severity  from  complete  unintelligibility  to  speech  not  severe 
enough  for  the  services  of  a  speech  therapist.  Speech  disorders 
found  in  the  public  schools  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Articulation — the  substitution  of  one  sound  for  another, 
the  omission  or  distortion  of  a  sound. 

2.  Stuttering — the  rhythmic  flow  of  speech,  broken  by  repe- 
titions of  sounds  or  words  and/or  blockings. 

3.  Cluttering — the  omission  of  syllables,  improper  phras- 
ing and  slurring  of  words. 

4.  Voice — a  problem  of  loudness,  pitch  or  quality. 

5.  Delayed  Speech — speech  that  is  significantly  below  the 
normal  for  the  age  of  a  given  child. 
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6.  Cleft  Palate — congenital  fissure  in  the  palate  which 
sometimes  causes  speech  to  have  excessive  nasal  resonance 
and  which  is  often  accompanied  by  poor  articulation. 

7.  Cerebral  Palsy — a  problem  of  neuromuscular  incoordina- 
tion which  often  presents  multiple  speech  problems  (articu- 
lation, rhythm,  breathing,  quality,  etc.). 

8.  Aphasia — the  inability  to  understand  words  even  though 
able  to  repeat  them;  and/or  the  inability  to  use  words  even 
though  there  is  understanding  of  what  is  heard. 

Speech  handicapped  school  children  should  be  enrolled  in  regu- 
lar grades,  with  supplementary  instruction  given  by  an  itinerant 
speech  therapist.  Programs  should  provide  for  the  pupils  to 
meet  as  often  as  necessary  for  optimum  use  of  time  for  the  chil- 
dren's improvement.  In  most  cases,  this  should  be  two  or  three 
times  each  week,  with  group  sessions  of  thirty  minutes  in  length 
and  individual  sessions  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  The  speech 
therapist  should  set  aside  a  specified  time  for  conferences  with 
parents,  teachers  and  others.  Usually  about  one-half  day  a  week 
is  needed  for  this  purpose.  The  services  of  the  speech  therapist 
are  limited  to  those  children  who,  without  special  help,  would  not 
be  able  to  overcome  their  speech  problems  and  are  classified  as 
handicapped  in  their  ability  to  communicate. 

Approximately  five  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population  are 
found  to  have  speech  defects.  This  means  that  the  speech  thera- 
pist may  work  in  several  schools  on  an  itinerant  basis,  serving  a 
school  enrollment  of  2000  to  3000  children.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  school  administration  to  provide  funds  for  the  travel 
of  the  speech  therapist  in  connection  with  her  work. 

Hard-of -Hearing  Children 

Children  with  a  hearing  loss  usually  have  a  voice  that  is  un- 
pleasing  and  unstable,  accompanied  by  an  articulatory  disorder. 
This  is  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  child  to  hear  himself  ana" 
others. 

Children  who  are  given  a  pure  tone  audiometric  screening  test 
and  fail  to  hear  two  or  more  frequencies  in  either  ear  should  be 
given  an  individual  threshold  pure  tone  audiometric  test.  If  the 
child  has  an  average  loss  of  15  decibels  in  the  better  ear,  he 
should  be  referred  to  an  otologist  for  examination  and  medical 
treatment  if  necessary. 

After  medical  treatment  is  completed,  several  audiometric  tests 
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of  hearing  acuity  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  degree  of 
hearing  impairment.  When  the  hearing  loss  is  established,  spec- 
ialized services  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  child  should  be 
provided.  At  the  present  time  children  having  a  hearing  loss  of 
as  much  as  20  decibels  should  be  given  preferred  seating  in  the 
classroom,  periodic  audiometric  tests,  and,  if  there  is  a  speech  | 
problem,  referred  to  the  speech  therapist.  If  they  have  a  hear- 
ing loss  of  from  20  to  35  or  40  decibels,  they  will  usually  have 
speech  problems.  Therefore,  they  should  be  given  preferred  seat- 
ing and  referred  to  the  speech  therapist  for  speech  reading,  audi- 
tory training  and  speech  therapy.  Children  who  have  a  socially 
significant  hearing  loss  (35  or  40  decibels  and  over)  need  inten- 
sive and  highly  specialized  training  in  speech  and  language  de-  ■ 
velopment.  Such  training  is  available  in  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Morganton  and  the  State  School  for  the  Bind  and  Deaf 
at  Raleigh. 

Generally,  services  for  the  hard-of -hearing  in  the  public  schools  I 
are  provided  by  an  itinerant  speech  and  hearing  therapist.  Since 
only  about  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  school  population  fall  into 
this  category,  a  speech  therapist  who  is  also  trained  in  adminis- 
tering and  interpreting  audiometric  tests  can  provide  therapy 
and  remedial  instruction  when  the  hearing  loss  is  about  40  decibels 
or  less.  The  speech  and  hearing  therapist  should  refer  children 
to  the  public  health  nurse  for  medical  or  other  services  she  isi 
unable  to  provide. 

Children  who  appear  to  be  hard-of -hearing  should  be  referred 
by  the  classroom  teacher  to  the  speech  and  hearing  therapist  or 
to  the  public  health  nurse. 

The  major  responsibility  of  the  speech  and  hearing  therapist 
is  to  work  with  children  who  have  speech  problems  which  require 
services  beyond  that  which  can  be  given  by  the  classroom  teacher. 
It  is  not  the  function  of  the  speech  and  hearing  therapist:  (1)  to 
administer  psychological  tests;  (2)  to  teach  remedial  reading 
general  or  speech  improvement;  or  to  teach  academic  subjects  to 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

Educable  mentally  retarded  children  are  those  who,  due  to  slow 
mental  development,  are  unable  to  profit  from  even  a  modifiec 
program  in  the  regular  elementary  class.  Because  of  this  limita- 
tion such  children  learn  better  with  things  than  with  abstracl 
ideas.  These  children  can,  however,  learn  much  in  special  educa 
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tion  classes  which  provide  activities  especially  geared  to  their 
slow  rate  of  learning.  Since  they  develop  at  approximately  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  the  rate  of  the  average  child,  they  require 
more  help,  explanation,  and  direction  from  a  teacher  who  under- 
stands their  problems  and  who  can  help  them  with  their  special 
needs. 

Mental  retardation  is  a  condition  of  impaired  or  incomplete 
mental  development  dating  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age. 
Intellectually,  retarded  children  range  from  the  totally  helpless 
to  the  many  who  are  slightly  different  from  the  normal.  Regard- 
less of  the  type  or  degree,  they  have  one  characteristic  in  com- 
mon— the  need  of  special  help  during  all  or  part  of  their  lives. 

Problems  become  real  and  meaningful  to  the  mentally  handi- 
capped child  when  he  is  unable  to  perform  tasks  in  school  or 
elsewhere  as  well  as  other  children.  These  problems  become  more 
acute  as  he  develops  or  faces  more  complex  situations,  since  the 
differences  between  him  and  others  already  stand  out  and  since 
he  has  become  more  conscious  of  his  inabilities. 

In  establishing  eligibility  for  enrollment  in  classes  for  the 
educable  mentally  retarded,  the  following  criteria  should  be  met: 

•  The  intelligence  quotient  of  any  child  enrolled  in  a  class  for 
the  educable  mentally  retarded  shall  be  within  the  approxi- 
mate range  of  50  to  70  as  determined  by  individual  psycholo- 
gical tests.  Such  tests  must  have  been  evaluated  by  a  person 
trained  and  experienced  in  the  administration  of  individual 
psychological  tests,  such  as  the  Revised  Stanford-Binet  In- 
telligence Scale,  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Chil- 
dren (WISC),  and  other  individual  tests. 

•  Local  administrative  school  units  shall  be  responsible  for 
obtaining  the  required  psychological  examinations. 

•  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  review 
and,  in  his  discretion,  approve  or  disapprove  the  results 
of  any  and  all  examinations  administered  as  a  means  of 
determining  eligibility  of  any  child  for  admission  to  a  class 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  aim  of  a  special  program  for  the  educable  mentally  retard- 
jed  should  be  to  make  learning  specific,  concrete,  and  directly 
jfunctional  in  life  situations.  Fundamentals  of  reading,  writing, 
jand  number  comprehension  should  be  taught  in  terms  of  the  daily 
living  needs  of  such  children. 
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Opportunities  should  be  offered  for  developing  manual  skills 
through  instruction  in  simplified  manual  arts  and  home-making 
designed  to  promote  good  working  habits  and  attitudes  which  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  future  vocational  training.  The  objective 
of  such  special  classes  should  be  to  help  educable  mentally  re 
tarded  children  become  self-supporting  and  responsible  adults. 

In  beginning  a  survey  and  in  making  plans  for  establishing 
classes  for  educable  mentally  retarded  children,  it  should  be  re 
membered  that  about  two  to  three  per  cent  of  the  school  popula 
tion  may  be  expected  to  be  mentally  retarded.  It  is  very  rare  to 
find  the  incidence  greater  than  this.  To  find  15  to  20  mentally 
retarded  children,  it  is  necessary  to  survey  a  school  population  i 
of  approximately  1,000  elementary  school  children.  Carefuli 
screening  by  the  use  of  group  intelligence  tests  of  children! 
suspected  of  being  mentally  retarded  will  minimize  the  necessity 
of  referring  large  groups  for  individual  psychological  examina-i 
tions.  Usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  more  than  30  children 
for  individual  psychological  examinations.  To  establish  a  class, 
it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  transport  children  from  several 
schools  to  a  central  location  where  the  special  class  is  located. 

There  is  usually  a  wide  range  of  ability  within  the  group  oi 
children  classified  as  mentally  retarded.  On  individual  intelli- 
gence tests,  the  I.Q.  scores  range  from  50  to  70,  with  mental  ages 
of  from  3  to  11  years  and  chronological  ages  of  from  6  to  1£ 
years.  If  the  number  of  mentally  retarded  is  large  enough  t( 
necessitate  more  than  one  special  class,  grouping  becomes 
problem.  It  is  sometimes  best  to  organize  the  classes  on  thr 
basis  of  chronological  age.  For  example,  the  younger  children 
ages  6  to  9,  would  be  in  one  group ;  another  group  would  be  com 
posed  of  children  whose  ages  range  from  10  to  13;  and  a  thin 
group  would  include  those  of  ages  14  and  above.  This  procedur< 
would  vary  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  ag< 
range. 

Another  means  of  organizing  classes  is  according  to  the  menta 
age  of  the  children.  Frequently,  this  proves  to  be  most  bene 
ficial  in  teaching  a  group  of  retarded  children.  For  example 
those  with  a  mental  ages  of  from  3  to  7  could  be  grouped  in  on 
class,  whereas  those  whose  mental  ages  falls  between  8  and  1 
could  be  grouped  in  another  class.  The  children  then  would  b 
grouped  according  to  their  achievement  capacity  and  working  o 
approximately  the  same  academic  level. 

While  I.Q.  scores  may  fail  to  predict  intellectual  abilities  a( 
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curately,  much  difference  may  be  expected  between  children  with 
I.Q.'s  of  50  and  those  with  I.Q.'s  of  60.  It  is  sometimes  worth- 
while to  organize  a  class  for  children  with  I.Q.  scores  of  approxi- 
mately 50  to  less  than  60,  and  another  for  children  who  fall 
within  the  range  of  60  to  70. 

TRAINABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  1369,  1957  Ses- 
sion Laws  of  North  Carolina,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  following 
rules  and  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  Program  of 
Training  for  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  Children.  These  Rules 
and  Regulations  shall  be  administered  by  the  Division  of  Special 
Education,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

A.  Purpose 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  program  shall  be  the  training 
of  trainable  mentally  retarded  children.  "Training"  is  to 
be  defined  as  that  area  of  instruction  beyond  the  level  of 
custodial  care,  but  less  than  the  level  of  academic  instruc- 
tion prescribed  for  educable  children. 

B.  Administrative  Relationships  and  Responsibilities. 

1.  To  be  eligible  for  State-aid,  a  training  program  must  be 
administered  and  supervised  by  a  county  or  city  board 
of  education. 

2.  In  the  general  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
program,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  deal  only 
with  local  boards  of  education. 

3.  The  responsibility  for  initiating  a  training  program 
shall  rest  with  the  board  of  education  in  whose  adminis- 
trative unit  the  training  center  is  to  be  located. 

4.  In  applying  for  State-aid,  local  boards  of  education  shall : 
a.  Give  evidence  of  need  for  a  program  by  certifying  to 

the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the 
names  of  children  adjudged  to  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  a  training  center,  and 
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b.  Give  evidence  of  financial  ability  and  willingness 
to  aid  in  maintaining  a  satisfactory  training  program 
by  submitting  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  an 
operating  budget  showing  resources  available  and 
expenses  contemplated. 

C.  Criteria  and  Procedures  for  Determining  Eligibility  of 
Children 

1.  To  be  eligible  for  adminission  to  a  training  center,  a 
child  must: 

a.  Be  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  17  years  of  age; 
provided,  that  a  child  attaining  the  age  of  6  years  ini 
the  ensuing  school  year  may  be  admitted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year. 

b.  Have  an  intelligence  quotient  within  the  approximate! 
ranges  of  25  to  50  as  determined  by  a  qualified  psyf| 
chologist. 

c.  Have  had  a  recent  medical  examination  and  be  f ree  ; 
from  communicable  diseases.    The  medical  report 
shall  include  the  child's  physical  limitations  and  the  | 
physician's  recommendations  pertaining  thereto. 

d.  Be  able  to  communicate  to  the  extent  that  he  car  j 
make  his  wants  known  and  can  understand  simpk  | 
directions. 

e.  Be  developed  socially  and  emotionally  to  the  extern  I 
that  his  behavior  endangers  neither  himself  nor  th<  | 
welfare  of  other  members  of  the  group. 

f .  Have  sufficient  vision  to  engage  in  special  training 
activities  without  undue  risk. 

g.  Be  ambulatory  to  the  extent  that  no  undue  risk  t<  i 
himself  or  hazard  to  others  is  involved  in  his  dail:  | 
work  and  play  activities. 

h.  Be  trained  in  toilet  habits  so  that  he  has  control  ove  | 
his  body  functions. 

2.  In  applying  the  criteria  defined  in  Section  1,  it  shall  b  I 
the  responsibility  of  local  boards  of  education  to  obtai 
the  examinations  required. 

3.  Parent  (s),  guardian  (s),  or  other  relative  (s)  of  eac  | 
child  shall  agree  and  shall  be  required  to  cooperate  full 
and  continuously  with  the  training  program  to  the  en 
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that  the  child's  development  shall  be  promoted  and 
advanced  to  the  maximum  degree  possible. 

4.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  re- 
view and,  in  his  discretion,  approve  or  disapprove  the 
results  of  any  and  all  examinations  administered  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  child  for 
admission  to  this  program. 

D.  Minimum  Enrollment  for  a  Training  Center 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  a  minimum  of  eight  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  attendance  in  a  training  center ;  how- 
ever, local  boards  of  education  may  operate  centers  with 
fewer  children  if  additional  local  funds  are  available. 

E.  Instructors  and  Attendants 

1.  Local  boards  of  education  shall  employ  one  instructor 
and  one  attendant  for  each  ten  children,  or  major  frac- 
tion thereof,  enrolled  in  the  training  center.  The  pro- 
cedures of  employment  shall  be  the  same  as  are  applic- 
able to  public  school  employees. 

2.  Qualifications  of  Personnel : 

a.  Personnel  employed  as  instructors  shall  meet  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  qualifications : 

(1)  Successful  completion  of  at  least  two  years  of 
college  training  and  possession  of  a  teaching  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

(2)  Personality  characteristics,  and  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  maturity  conducive  to  wholesome 
guidance  in  working  with  trainable  children  and 
their  parents. 

b.  Personnel  employed  as  attendants  shall  be  mature  in 
judgment  and  shall  have  training  at  least  equivalent 
to  high  school  graduation. 

3.  Compensation  of  Personnel : 

a.  Instructors  shall  be  paid  on  the  same  certification- 
experience  basis  as  if  employed  to  work  with  educable 
children. 

b.  Attendants  or  aides  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications  and  responsibilities  as 
determined  by  the  local  board  of  education. 
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F.  Length  of  Term  and  Attendance  Day 

1.  The  training  shall  operate  5  days  per  week  for  180  days, 
and  its  calendar  shall  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  community. 

2.  The  hours  of  operation  for  the  training  center  shall 
be  determined  by  the  local  board  of  education ;  provided 
the  minimum  time  for  which  instructors  and  attendants? 
shall  be  employed  at  the  center  shall  be  not  less  thar 
6  hours  a  day.  The  attendance  day  for  any  individual 
child  may  be  less  than  6  hours  upon  competent  recom-! 
mendation. 

G.  Housing  Facilities,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

1.  The  training  program  may  be  housed  in  a  public  schoo»c 
building,  in  a  residential  type  of  facility,  or  in  any  othe]e 
structure  that  conforms  to  these  minimum  standards 

a.  Be  approved  continuously  by  health,  fire  and  safety 
officials. 

b.  Be  located  on  the  ground  floor  with  a  minimum  o  I 
steps  and  stairways. 

c.  Have  adequate  and  readily  accessible  toilet  facilities 

d.  Have  adequate  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating. 

e.  Have  feeding  services  available. 

f .  Have  outdoor  play  areas  readily  accessible  and  fre 
from  traffic  hazards. 

2.  Boards  of  education  shall  determine  and  provide  thfe 
equipment  and  supplies  essential  to  the  instructional 
program  offered  at  the  training  center. 

H.  State  Aid  Funds 

1.  For  the  fiscal  year,  local  boards  of  educatio  n  i 

operating  approved  training  centers  will  be  reimburse  l| 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  the  conclusion  c; 
each  20-day  school  month  at  the  rate  of  $33.00  pe,-|  j 
month  per  eligible  child  in  average  daily  attendance  i ' 
the  center  during  the  preceding  20  days ;  provided,  ths 
the  payment  of  said  $33.00  per  child  in  average  dail7 
attendance  shall  be  reduced  by  the  State  Board  of  Edi  ■ 
cation  if  necessary  to  keep  total  State-aid  within  tfc: 
State  funds  available. 
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2.  In  qualifying  for  the  per  capita  reimbursement  defined 
in  1  above,  local  boards  of  education  shall  certify  month- 
ly to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  names  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  center  during  the  preceding  month, 
together  with  the  average  daily  attendance  of  such 
children. 

3.  State-aid  funds  may  be  used  by  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion for  any  operation  and  maintenance  items  of  expen- 
diture included  in  the  budget  of  the  center  as  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
compliance  with  Section  B-4  of  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions. No  State-aid  funds  provided  under  this  Act 
(Chapter  1369,  1957  Session  Laws.) 

4.  All  funds  involved  in  the  operation  of  a  training  center, 
from  whatever  source,  shall  be  properly  audited. 

I.  State  Supervision  and  Consultative  Services 

1.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
provide  consultative  services  to  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  determine  compliance  with  State  law  and 
regulations. 

2.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
prepare  all  forms  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  program,  and  shall  have  authority  to  require  local 
boards  of  education  to  submit  such  reports  and  informa- 
tion as  shall  be  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  program. 
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FIRE  SAFETY 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
PUBLICATION      NO.  329 


FOREWORD 


Because  of  the  changes  in  the  law  this  publication,  issued  in  1957  under 

,hTe      *\?aS  bGen  revised  and  ^Printed  as  Publication  No.  329 
th  this  and  the  original  publication  were  prepared  in  the  interest  of 
blic  safety  and  in  compliance  with  public  law  governing  fire  drills  and 
■siool  plant  inspections. 


The  specific  purposes  of  the  publication  are  fourfold:   (1)  to  acquaint 
teiool  authorities,  building  inspectors,  electrical  inspectors   and  fire-pre- 
lition  bureaus  with  the  fire-safety  laws  of  the  State  as  they  relate  to 
fliool  buildings;  (2)  to  define  in  accordance  with  law,  the  special  respon- 
ilities  of  school  principals,  building  inspectors,  and  electrical  inspectors 
^planning  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  children;   (3)  to  assist  teachers 
organizing  their  programs  of  instruction  in  fire-safety  education;  and 
to  outline  the  procedures  by  which  legally-responsible  boards  and 
cials  shall  be  kept  informed  of  the  fire  precautions  being  exercised  b) 
ool  principals  and  electrical  inspectors,  and  also  to  keep  these  boards 
1  officials  aware  of  any  potential  hazards  existing  at  school  plants  under 
ir  jurisdiction. 

llVhen  it  is  remembered  that  more  than  a  million  children  and  adults 
II  assembled  daily  in  more  than  3,000  school  buildings,  North  Carolina. 
Wbust  be  agreed,  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  its  school-fire  record. 
I  ;ses  of  life  and  property,  percentage-wise,  have  been  at  a  relatively  low 
fciimum.  Any  fire  loss,  however,  not  only  creates  personal  and  economic 
I  tress  but  always  provokes  inquiry  as  to  responsibility,  negligence,  and 
Ibility.  To  the  extent  humanly  possible,  it  is  hoped  that  this  publication 
Pi  be  of  assistance  in  making  North  Carolina  schools  safer  for  living 
Is  for  learning. 

Commissioner  of  Insurance 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Secretary.  State  Board  of  Education 


m  1.  1959 
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Laws  Relating  To  Fire  Drills  and  Inspections 


(Amendments  made  by  1959  General  Assembly  printed  in  Italics) 


Chapter  115 
Education 

SUB  CHAP  TEE  VII.  EMPLOYEES 
Article  IT 

Principals'  and  Teachers  Employment  and  Contracts 

115-150.  Authority  and  duty  of  principal  generally. — The  principal 
oa  district  is  the  executive  school  officer  of  the  district,  and  the  principal 
oa  school  is  the  executive  officer  of  that  schcol.  The  principal  shall  have 
ajhority  to  grade  and  classify  pupils  and  exercise  discipline  over  the 
pjils  of  the  district  or  schools.  The  principal  of  a  district  shall  make  all 
norts  to  the  county  superintendent  and  the  principal  of  a  school  shall 
mke  reports  to  the  district  principal,  and  in  their  capacity  as  principals, 
tlw  shall  give  suggestions  to  teachers  for  the  improvement  of  instruction. 
M  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher,  including  teachers  of  vocational 
aaculture,  vocational  home  economics,  trades  and  industries,  in  a  district 
mm  a  school  to  cooperate  with  the  principal  in  every  way  possible  to 
Mtnote  good  teaching  in  the  school  and  a  progressive  community  spirit 
aring  its  patrons. 


shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  conduct  a  fire  drill  during  the 
week  after  the  opening  of  school  and  thereafter  at  least  one  fire 
each  school  month,  in  each  building  in  his  charge,  where  children 
ariijassembled.   Fire  drills  shall  include  all  pupils  and  school  employees. 

the  use  of  various  ways  of  egress  to  simulate  evacuation  of  said 
bujlings  under  various  conditions,  and  such  other  regulations  as  shall  be 
cribed  for  fire  safety  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  the  Superinten- 
dei  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  copy  of  such 
reflations  shall  be  kept  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in  each  building. 


Th 
roo 
tioil 


shall  be  the  duty  of  each  principal  to  inspect  each  of  the  buildings  in 
hisfharge  at  least  twice  each  month  during  the  regular  school  session, 
inspection  shall  include  cafeterias,  gymnasiums,  boiler  rooms,  storage 
s,  auditoriums  and  stage  area  as  well  as  all  classrooms.  This  inspec- 
shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  buildings  safe  from  the 
accjnulation  of  trash  and  other  fire  hazards. 

ikiall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  file  a  written  report  once  each 
raoih  during  the  regular  school  session  with  his  local  committee,  and 
UvO'opies  of  this  report  with  the  superintendent  of  his  administrative 
unii  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  superintendent  to  the 
ha  man  of  the  County  or  City  Board  of  Education.    This  report  shall 


TOR'S  NOTE— The  1959  amendment  corrected  the  spelling  of  a  word  (assimilate) 
11  i!!  5  of  paragraph  2,  and  deleted  the  last  paragraph  of  the  section  as  amended  by 
1m  17  'leneral  Assembly.   See  new  Section  11 5-1 50.3. 


state  the  date  the  last  fire  drill  was  held,  the  time  consumed  in  evacuatiri 
each  building,  that  the  inspection  has  been  made  as  prescribed  by  lai 
and  such  other  information  as  is  deemed  necessary  for  fire  safety  by  tl  i 
Insurance  Commissioner,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  aii 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  17,  s.  8;  1957, 
843;  1959.  c.  573,  s.  13.) 

§115-150.1.     Duty  of  principal  regarding  fire  hazards. — The  principal  i 

every  public  school  in  the  State  shall  have  the  following  duties  regardil 
fire  hazard*  during  periods  when  he  is  in  control  of  a  school: 

(1)  Every  princpal  shall  make  certain  that  all  corridors,  halls,  and  tout 
stairways  which  are  used  for  exits  shall  always  be  kept  clear  and  th 
nothing  shall  he  permitted  to  be  stored  or  kept  in  corridors  or  halls,  or 
on  or  under  stairways  that  could  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  orderly  exot 
of  occupants.    The  principal  shall  make  certain  that  all  doors  used 
exits  shall  be  kept  in  good  worMng  condition.  During  the  occupancy  of  < 
building  or  any  portion  thereof  by  the  public  or  for  school  purposes,  the  9] 
cipal  shall  make  certain  that  all  doors  necessary  for  prompt  and  orth 
exodus  of  the  occupants  arc  kept  unlocked. 

(2)  Every  principal  shall  make  certain  that  no  electrical  wiring  shall  ] 
installed  within  any  school  building  or  structure  or  upon  the  premises  and  i  | 
no  alteration  or  addition  shall  be  made  in  any  existing  wiring,  except  ivith  f 
authorization  of  the  superintendent.  Any  such  work  shall  be  performed  1 1 
licensed  electrical  contractor,  or  by  a  maintenance  electrician  regularly  |  * 
ployed  by  the  board  of  education  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner  f  < 
Insurance. 

(3)  Every  principal  shall  make  certain  that  combustible  materials  m  ■ 
sary  to  the  curriculum  and  for  the  operation  of  the  school  shall  be  store*  | 
a  safe  and  orderly  manner. 

(li)  Every  principal  shall  make  certain  that  all  supplies,  such  as  | 
rags,  mops,  etc.,  which  may  cause  spontaneous  combustion,  shall  be  stm 
in  an  orderly  manner  in  a  well-ventilated  place. 

(5)  Every  principal  shall  make  certain  that  all  trash  and  rubbish  sha  f 
retnoved  from  the  school  building  daily.  No  trash  or  rubbish  shall  be  |j 
mitted  to  accumulate  in  a  school  attic,  basement  or  other  place  on  I 

premises. 

(6)  Every  principal  shall  cooperate  in  every  way   with  the  authouw 
building  inspector,  electrical  inspector,  county  fire  marshal  or  other  d  ¥  I 
Hated  person  making  the  inspections  required  by  G.8.  115-150.2. 


It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  bring  to  the  attention  o 
local  superintendent  of  schools  the  failure  of  the  building  inspector,  eleci 
inspector,  county  fire  marshal,  or  other  person  to  make  the  inspections  req 
by  G.8.  115-150.2.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  call  P 
attention  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  all  recommendations  growinj 
of  the  inspections,  in  order  that  the  proper  authorities  can  take  steps  to 
about  the  necessary  corrections.    (1959,  c.  573,  S.  1.).) 


§115-150. ii.  Inspection  of  school  for  lire  hazards. —  Every  public  school 
nlding  in  the  State  shall  be  inspected  every  four  months  in  accordance  with 
e  following  plan:  Provided,  thai  the  periodic  inspections  herein  required 
all  be  at  hast  90  days  apart: 

(1)  Each  school  building  shall  be  inspected  to  make  certain  that  none 
the  fire  hazards  enumerated  in  paragraphs  1,  3,  Jt  and  5  of  G.S.  115-150.1 

ist,  and  to  insure  that  all  hcaMng,  mechanical,  electrical,  gas  and  other 
uipment  and  appliances  are  properly  installed  and  maintained  in  a  safe 
d  serviceable  manner  as  prescribed  by  the  North  Carolina  Building  Code. 
Vowing  each  inspection,  the  person  or  persons  making  the  inspection  shall 
rnish  to  the  principal  of  the  school  a  written  report  of  conditions  found 
ring  inspection,  upon  forms  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
d  the  person  or  persons  making  the  inspection  shall  also  furnish  a  copy  of 
3  report  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  superintendent  shall  keep 
oh  copy  on  file  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  additimi  to  the  periodic 
tpections  herein  required,  any  alterations  or  additions  to  existing  school 
ildings  or  to  school  building  utilities  or  appliances  shall  be  inspected  4m- 
'd/iatch/  following  completion. 

(2)  The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each  county  shall  designate 
?  person  or  persons  to  make  the  inspections  and  reports  required  by  para- 
iph  (1)  of  this  Section.  The  board  may  designate  any  city  or  county  build- 
1  inspector,  any  city  or  county  fire  prevention  bureau,  any  city  or  county 
etrieal  inspector,  the  county  fire  marshal,  or  any  other  qualified  person  or 
''sons,  but  no  person  shall  make  any  electrical  inspection  unless  he  shall 

qualified  as  required  by  Q.S.  160-122.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
ned as  prohibiting  two  or  more  counties  from  designating  the  same  person 
persons  to  make  the  inspections  and  reports  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
s  Section.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  compensate  or  provide 

the  compensation  of  the  person  or  persons  designated  to  make  all  such 
pections  and  reports.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  may  rnake  ap- 
tpriations  in  the  general  fund  of  the  county  to  meet  the  costs  of  such  in- 
actions, or  in  the  alternative  the  board  may  add  appropriations  to  the 
mol  Current  Expense  Fund  to  meet  the  costs  thereof:  Provided,  that  if 
h'opriations  are  added  to  the  School  Current  Expense  Fund,  such  appropria- 
te shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution  of  existing  school  current 
icnse  appropriations. 

3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  thi  State 
merintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
Scribe  any  additional  rules  and  regulations  which  they  may  deem  necessary 
iponnection  with  such  inspections  and  reports  for  the  reduction   of  fire 

ards  and  protection  of  life  and  property  in  public  schools. 

'i)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  principal  to  make  certain  tier!  all  fire 
><\a,rds,  called  to  his  attention  in  the  course  of  the  inspections  and  reports 
uired  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Section,  are  immediately  removed  or  cor- 
(  ed,  if  such  removal  or  correction  can  be  accomplished  by  the  principal, 
f  uch  removal  or  correction  can  not  be  accomplished  by  the  principal,  it  shall 
)(-ihe  duty  of  the  prinoipa'  to  bring  the  mailer  to  the  attention  of  the 
1  vinlendent. 
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(5)    It  shall  b<  the  duty  of  each  superintendent  of  schools  to  make  certe 
that  all  fire  hazards,  called  to  Ms  attention  in  the  eour.se  of  the  inspectm 
and  reports  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  tliis  Section  and  not  removed  I 
corrected  by  the  principals  a*  required  by  paragraph  d)  of  thus  Section,  \ 
removed,  or  corrected,  if  such  removal  or  correction  can  be  brought  ab  jj 
within  the  current  appropriations  available  to  the  superintendent.  Wh\ 
any  removal  or  correction  of  a  hazard  will  require  the  expenditure  of  fwA 
in  excess  of  current  appropriations,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintend^ 
to  bring  the  matter  to  tJie  attention  of  the  appropriate  board  of  educatrl 
and  the  hoard  of  education  in  turn  shall  bring  the  same  to  the  attention! 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  in  order  that  immediate  steps  be  tali 
within  th<  framework  of  existing  law,  to  remove  or  correct  the  hazard,  (li 
c.  573.  s.  1',.) 

§115-150. B.  Liability  for  failure  to  perform  duty.—  Any  person*', 
fully  failing  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  imposed  by  G.S.  115-150,  115-1,1 
or  115-150.2,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  t  | 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500.(f0)  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.   (1959.  c.  578 

11) 

Chapter  69 
Fire  Protection 

Article  1 

... 

Investigation  of  Fires  and  Inspection  of  Premises 

St»i>-7.     Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Prevention  Day.-  -It  is  the  dutj  E 

the  Insurance  Commissioner,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ijl 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  provide  a  pamphlet  containing  prhflU 
instructions  for  properly  conducting  fire  drills  in  all  schools  and  auxil  3' 
school  buildings  and  the  principal  of  every  public  and  private  school  sill 
conduct  at  least  one  fire  drill  every  month  during  the  regular  school  ses  |i 
in  each  building  in  his  charge  where  children  are  assembled.  The  fire  d  I 
shall  include  all  children  and  teachers  and  the  use  of  various  way  jf 
egress  to  assimilate  [sic]  evacuation  of  said  buildings  under  various  1 
ditions.  and  such  other  regulations  as  prescribed  by  the  Insurance  C  |-l 
missioner.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Board  of  1- 
u  cation. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc  1 
shall  further  provide  for  the  teaching  of  "Fire  Prevention"  in  the  coll  3 
and  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  arrange  for  a  text-book  adapted  to  |h 
use.  The  ninth  day  of  October  of  every  year  shall  be  set  aside  and  d <y  • 
nated  as  "Fire  Prevention  Day,"  and  the  Governor  shall  issue  a  pr«4l 
mation  urging  the  people  to  a  proper  observance  of  the  day,  and  e 
Insurance  Commissioner  shall  bring  the  day  and  its  observance  to  e 
attention  of  the  officials  of  all  organized  Fire  Departments  of  the  s  ii 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  disseminate  the  materials  and  to  arrange  suit 
programs  to  be  followed  in  its  observance. 

In  addition,  Section  115-37  shall  include  "fire  prevention"  as  or 
the  subjects  which  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  (1957.  c.  845 


Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  Fire  Drills 
and  Inspections 


FIRE  DRILL  REGULATIONS 

The  purpose  of  fire  exit  drills  is  to  ensure  the  safe  evacuation  of  the 
ilding  by  the  orderly  use  of  all  available  exit  facilities  in  case  of  an 
:ual  fir-. 

Ordei  and  control  are  the  primary  aspects  of  the  drill.  While  speed 
desirable,  it  is  not  in  itself  an  object  and  should  be  secondary  to  the 
lintenance  of  proper  order  and  discipline.  Proper  drills,  therefore,  should 
ablish  habits  of  orderly  exit  and  thereby  prevent  panic  and  ensuing 
s  of  life.  Since  fire  is  always  unexpected,  the  fire  drill  likewise  should 
carefully  planned  to  simulate  actual  fire  conditions. 

mlurt  of  Drills 

Evacuation  of  building  shall  take  precedence  over  fire-extinguishing 
erations.  except  when  necessary  to  permit  rescue  of  trapped  occupants. 
cas(  of  actual  fire,  regardless  of  size,  the  following  procedure  should  h< 
lowed : 

First,  sound  alarm  to  evacuate  building; 
Second,  call  Are  department;  and 
Third,  use  lire  extinguishers,  if  feasible. 

The  principal  as  executive  officer  of  the  school  is  charged  by  law  with 
ny  responsibilities.  With  reference  to  fire  drill  regulations,  it  shall 
his  duty  to  prepare  and  post  in  each  building  under  his  jurisdiction 
itten  fire  drill  procedures  which  shall  include  the  following  rules  and 
illations : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  conduct  a  fire  drill  during  the 
first  week  after  the  opening  of  school  and  thereafter  at  least  one  fire 
drill  each  school  month,  in  each  building  in  his  charge,  where  chil- 
dren are  assembled.    (G.S.  115-150.) 

The  principal  shall  devise  a  fire  alarm  or  signal  system,  audible 
throughout  the  building  and  grounds,  for  evacuating  the  building 
and  for  re-entering  the  building  at  the  conclusion  of  a  drill  or  actual 
fire.  For  evacuating  the  building,  one  long  continuous  signal  is 
recommended.  If  an  electric  system  is  used,  a  substitute  system 
!    should  be  devised  for  use  in  case  the  electric  system  fails. 

Procedures  prepared  by  the  principal  shall  define  the  fire  alarm 
system  for  the  school  and  shall  include  a  chart  showing  the  exits  for 
i    all  buildings.  The  principal  and  teachers  shall  instruct  all  personnel 
and  pupils  concerning  these  procedures. 

Fire  drills  shall  include  all  pupils  and  school  employees.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  disabled  pupils  shall  be  seated  near  exit  doors  and 
assigned  to  rooms  close  to  outside  exits.  (See  8.  a  below.) 
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5.  Fire  drills  shall  make  use  of  various  ways  of  egress,  panicuh 
emergency  exits  which  are  not  used  during  normal  occupancy 
the  building.    Actual  fire  shall  be  simulated  by  blocking  differ  | 
exits  when  conducting  fire  drills. 

6.  Fire  drills  shall  be  executed  at  different  hours  of  the  clay  or  <  I 
ning:  during  the  changing  of  classes,  when  the  school  is  at  assl 
bly,  during  recess  or  physical  education  periods,  and  at  other  tirj. 

7.  Fire  drill  procedures  shall  include  the  designation  of  persons  | 
search  all  general  service  areas  (library,  auditorium,  toilets,  e<| 
immediately  upon  sound  of  alarm. 

8.  Monitors  from  the  more  mature  pupils  (or  from  the  school  pat: Jl 
shall  be  appointed  to  assist  in  the  proper  execution  of  all  drlA 
They  shall,  among  other  duties: 

a.  Help  take  care  of  any  pupils  incapable  of  holding  their  pLigs 
in  the  line. 

b.  Hold  exit  doors  open  for  evacuation,  or  close  doors  and  wind  Is 
when  necessary  to  prevent  spread  of  fire  or  smoke. 

c.  Carry  signs  reading  "STOP!  SCHOOL  FIRE  DRILL,"  or  eqi,  - 
lent,  for  stopping  traffic  when  it  is  necessary  for  drill  line  p 
cross  roadways  or  streets. 

d.  Do  other  necessary  things  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

Two  substitutes  for  each  monitor  shall  be  appointed  so  as  to  proje 
proper  performance  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  monitors. 

9.  Each  class  or  group  upon  sound  of  the  fire  alarm  and  as  lire  "id 
by  the  teacher  shall: 

a.  Form  its  ranks  quietly  and  quickly,  without  obtaining  lot  i  1 
and  personal  items,  and  move  in  orderly  line,  without  runmi?, 
toward  exits. 

b.  Proceed  to  a  predetermined  point  on  the  grounds,  sufficients  r 
away  from  the  building  and  out  of  the  way  of  other  groups  oi  e 
department  operations,  for  attendance  check  by  the  teach*  i 

c.  Remain  at  this  point  until  signal  for  dismissal  or  return  tc  e 
building  is  given. 

10.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  instruct  their  classes  in  "6 
safety  and  fire  prevention  (See  TEACHING  FIRE  SAFETY, 

INSPECTIONS 

Principal's  Inspection  and  Report 

A.  In  accordance  with  law,  the  principal  shall  inspect  each  buildii ;  D 
his  charge  at  least  twice  each  month  during  the  regular  school  se*  11 
In  this  inspection,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  deter 

whether: 
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All  corridors,  halls,  and  tower  stairways  which  are  used  for  exits 
are  clear  and  whether  anything  is  stored  or  kept  in  or  on  them  that 
could  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  orderly  exit  of  occupants. 

.  All  doors  used  for  exits  are  plainly  marked  and  are  in  good  working 
condition.   This  will  require  daily  inspection  to  see  that : 

a.  All  exit  doors  are  unlocked  at  all  times  when  the  building  is 
occupied  by  the  public  or  for  school  purposes. 

b.  Doors  serving  as  safety  paths  of  egress  (e.g.  those  on  stairway 
enclosures)  are  closed  and  under  no  circumstances  blocked  open. 

c.  Outside  stairs  and  fire  escape  stairs  are  free  from  all  obstruction 
including  snow  and  ice,  particularly  outside  exit  doors. 

.    All  storage  rooms  are  kept  locked  when  not  in  use. 

.  Janitorial  supplies,  such  as  oily  rags,  and  mops  are  stored  in  a  safe 
and  orderly  manner  in  a  well-ventilated  place  or  in  an  approved 
metal  container  with  self-closing  lid. 

Combustible  materials,  such  as  art  supplies,  paints,  and  paper,  are 
stored  in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner. 

Combustible  liquids  are  stored  in  approved  containers  with  vapor- 
tight  covers  in  proper  locations. 

All  accumulations  of  trash  and  rubbish  are  removed  daily  from  all 
the  buildings  on  the  premises. 

Fire  extinguishers  have  been  checked  within  the  past  year. 

I  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  file  in  accordance  with  law 
vritten  report  at  the  end  of  each  school  month  during  the  regular 
jOol  session: 

\  Stating  the  date  the  last  fire  drill  was  held  and  the  time  consumed 
in  evacuating  each  building. 

\  Certifying  that  the  inspection  described  above  has  been  made  as  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

And  giving  such  other  information  deemed  necessary  for  fire  safety 
as  determined  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

•jptrical  Inspector's  Report 

The  approved  electrical  inspector  or  county  fire  marshal  shall  make 
^inspection  of  conditions  found  in  each  school  in  his  territory  every 
if  months.  The  Commissioner  of  Insurance  suggests  that  these  inspec- 
ts be  made  (1)  immediately  prior  to  the  opening  of  school,  (2)  immedi- 
m  before  the  school  begins  following  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 

immediately  after  the  last  day  of  the  school  year. 

1  The  entire  electrical  installation  shall  be  checked,  including  service, 
feeders  and  branch  circuits,  to  determine  whether  they  are  safe 
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and  of  sufficint  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  present  connected  lc 
If  not,  that  part  of  the  wiring  system  that  is  unsafe  or  overloa 
shall  be  made  safe  and  or  increased  in  size  to  take  care  adequa' 
of  the  present  load. 

The  inspector  shall  furnish  a  detailed  written  report  of  conditi 
found  on  this  complete  inspection  to  the  principal  who  shall 
tribute  such  report  in  accordance  with  law. 

B.  When  any  additional  current  consuming  appliance  or  device  is  to 
added,  it  must  first  be  determined  by  the  electrical  contractor  or  m 
tenance  electrician  whether  the  present  wiring  system  is  adequat* 
take  care  of  the  additional  load.  If  the  service,  feeders,  or  branch  circ 
are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  this  additional  load,  then  that  par 
the  system,  or  all,  must  be  increased  to  take  care  of  the  additional  I 

C.  When  any  alterations  or  additions  are  to  be  made  in  ti  e  wiling  sysu 
the  electrical  contractor  or  maintenance  electrician  approved  by  the  CC 
missioner  of  Insurance  must  first  notify  the  electrical  inspector  wher  e 
is  to  begin  the  work,  and  report  to  him  immediately  upon  its  complet  | 

1.  No  final  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  electrical  contractor  untiliM 
work  has  been  inspected  and  approved  by  the  electrical  inspectoijn 

2.  Any  repairs  to  the  wiring  system  made  during  the  month  shall 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  inspector  by  the  principal  at  the 
of  his  monthly  inspection. 


Teaching  Fire  Safety 


Society  is  sure  to  reflect  what  is  taught  in  the  schools.  Teach  chil  i  i 
about  fire  prevention  and  there  will  be  fewer  buildings  burned  ilii 
fewer  lives  lost  as  a  result  of  fire.  The  service  which  the  school  may  rer«l 
in  this  matter  is  very  great.  Teachers  and  pupils  have  obligations  '1 
responsibilities  in  preventing  fires: 

They  should  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  fires.  They  should  under.'  id 
the  causes  of  fires.  They  should  know  what  they  can  do  to  reduc<  I 
danger  of  fires.  They  should  know  what  to  do  in  case  a  fire  breaks  o 

The  basic  cause  of  fire  losses  is  lack  of  information  or  indiffer ;  e. 
With  present  available  information,  fire-safety  experts  estimate  that  ;  N 
ninety  per  cent  of  fires  could  be  prevented,  or  controlled  in  their  1 

stages. 

It  is  a  function  of  the  school  to  educate  for  an  action  program  ii 
safety : 

To  promote  an  aspect  of  wholesome  child  growth  and  developme  b>T 
making  each  child  fire  safety  conscious.  To  insure  happiness  and  se(  Jl 
to  the  child  in  the  home  through  his  contribution  to  home-fire  s  v 
To  contribute  to  good  community  living  through  each  child's  particii  'Pj 
in  local  fire-safety  programs.  To  build  a  strong  nation  by  helping  tc  n- 
serve  the  country's  resources  through   fire-prevention  education. 
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Fire  Safety  in  the  School  Program. 

i.  Children  should  be  taught  fire  safety  from  the  elementary  grades 
through  high  school. 

a.  Fire  safety  should  be  taught  as  a  part  of  daily  living. 

b.  Students  should  always  be  conscious  that  fire  safety  is  neces- 
sary; fire  drills  will  then  be  more  meaningful. 

Fire  safety  should  not  be  introduced  as  a  separate  subject;  but 
should  be  integrated  with  many  studies. 

Fire  Safety  in  Subject-Matter  Fields. 
Although  the  following  suggestions  are  made  with  reference  to  particu- 
subject-matter  fields,  it  will  be  noted  that  some  of  these  suggestions 
)ly  equally  well  to  other  fields  and  to  general  fire  safety  practices. 

1.  Fire-safety  education  may  be  integrated  with  health  and  physical 
education  and  recreation.  Health  and  physical  education  classes 
study  first-aid  for  burns.    In  these  classes,  students  learn: 

a.  To  recognize  the  marks  of  first,  second  and  third-degree  burns. 

b.  The  correct  treatment  to  be  given  fire  victims  suffering  from 
shock  and  other  dangers  following  a  serious  burn. 

c.  Various  treatments  for  acid,  alkali  and  electric  burns,  and 
suffocation. 

d.  Methods  to  prevent  forest  fires  in  outdoor  activities. 

( 1 )  To  reduce  the  tremendous  loss  through  forest  fires, 
students  should  learn  the  safe  procedure  for  building, 
maintaining  and  smothering  camp  fires. 

(2)  While  taking  field  trips,  students  should  learn  that  fire 
prevention  is  important  as  an  agent  of  conservation. 

Fire-safety  education  may  play  a  large  part  in  science. 

a.  Chemistry  students  may  learn  the  types  of  fuel  which  are 
consumed  in  various  types  of  fires. 

b.  They  may  learn  the  best  means  available  for  extinguishing 
various  types  of  fires.  Different  types  of  extinguishers  are 
effective  on  specific  types  of  fires: 

(1)  Fires  can  be  reduced  or  extinguished  by  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  oxygen  lowering  the  temperature  of  burning 
materials,  or  removing  combustible  materials. 

(2)  Chemical  fire  extinguishers  smother  fires  by  excluding 
the  supply  of  oxygen. 

(a)  Refill  extinguishers  after  using  them. 

(b)  Renew  contents  of  extinguishers  at  least  once  a  year. 


Caution:  (Use  of  carbon  tetrachloride  extinguishers)  Do 
breathe  tetrachloride  fumes  which  are  toxic  and  may  be 
verted  into  even  more  toxic  materials  in  a  fire. 

c.  Students  in  chemistry  classes  learn  that  conditions  neces< 
for  a  fire  are  combustible  materials,  oxygen  and  sufficient 
to  cause  ignition.  They  also  learn  that  removal  of  any  of 
above  parts  will  put  out  the  fire. 

d.  Students  in  natural  science  and  biology  will  study  the  efd 
of  fire  on  plant  and  animal  life. 

Mathematics  offers  an  opportunity  for  integration  of  fire-stoi,; 
education  with  the  school  curriculum. 

a.  Students  may  prepare  graphs  showing  human  and  fina 
losses. 

b.  They  may  p/epare  charts  on  losses  as  they  affect  insuu 
costs. 

c.  They  may  determine  insurance  rates  by  working  algebra  ] 
lems. 

Social  studies  offer  opportunities  for  integration  of  fire-s 
with  the  curriculum. 

a.  Students  in  civics  classes  may  discuss  the  responsibilif  JU 
the  good  citizen  to  keep  the  community  as  safe  as  pos  flc 
from  fires. 

(1)  Home  surveys  may  make  families  and  their  homes  er 
from  fires. 

(2)  Community  surveys  and  field  trips  may  help  stu  ts 
and  other  citizens  become  aware  of  fire  hazards. 

b.  In  history  classes,  students  may  study  about  the  signin  ;ee 
and  lasting  effects  of  some  of  the  fires  which  have  ocoipd 
in  the  world. 

c.  Students  of  economics  may  study  the  effects  of  fire  ii  ae 
reduction  of  human  and  natural  resources,  lowering  of  o- 
ductive  capacity  and  the  reduction  of  buying  power. 

d.  In  sociology  classes,  students  may  study  the  effects  whic  W 
losses  have  upon  people  as  a  social  group. 

English  students  may  give  real  and  serious  thought  to  nrt 
vention  by  preparing  original  compositions  on  this  subject.  f$ 
may  write  and  present  skits  and  plays  on  fire  safety. 


Students  in  art  classes  may  prepare  posters,  exhibits  and 
media  through  which  the  school  safety  program  is  interp 
to  members  of  the  student  body  and  the  community. 

Home  economics  classes  are  ideal  for  studying  the  causes 
vention  and  methods  of  extinguishing  home  fires. 
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a.  In  foods  classes,  the  students  may  learn  to  extinguish  grease 
fires  by  smothering. 

b.  Since  many  fires  are  caused  by  careless  use  of  matches,  it  is 
important  that  students  learn  to  store  and  use  matches  safely. 

(1)  The  safest  place  to  store  or  carry  matches  is  in  a  tightly 
closed  metal  container. 

(2)  Since  matches  may  ignite  when  accidentally  hit,  one 
should  never  carry  them  loose  in  his  pockets. 

( 3 )  When  using  safety  matches,  one  should  be  sure  the  cover 
is  closed  before  igniting  the  match. 

c.  Students  should  realize  that  flammable  holiday  decorations, 
leaking  gas  or  kerosene  stoves,  accumulations  of  rags,  papers 
and  other  rubbish,  faulty  wiring,  uncovered  paint  and  over- 
loaded circuits  present  hazards. 

d.  It  is  important  that  members  of  a  household  know  the  loca- 
tion of  the  main  electrical  switch  so  that  they  may  pull  it  in 
case  of  an  electrical  fire. 

e.  Students  may  learn  to  soak  ordinary  combustion  fires  with 
water. 

f.  Students  should  always  check  to  see  that  all  electrical  appli- 
ances are  cut  off  before  leaving  classroom  or  home. 

g.  Students  in  home  economics  classes  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
stimulate  home  and  community  interest  in  fire  safety. 

Members  of  vocational  agriculture  and  shop  classes  should  be  in- 
terested in  fire  safety,  because  fire  is  a  great  potential  danger 
on  the  farm. 

a.  The  shop  student  should  learn  to  maintain  a  clean  shop  and 
to  dispose  of  combustible  waste  materials. 

b.  Since  rural  buildings  are  often  built  without  compliance  with 
fire-safety  regulations,  students  need  to  learn  practical  meth- 
ods of  combating  fires.  Very  often  the  farm  will  have  no 
modern  facilities  with  which  to  fight  fires. 

(  1  )  The  agriculture  student  should  study  preventive  methods 
including:  correct  use  of  heating  equipment  in  homes, 
tobacco  barns  and  other  buildings;  safe  wiring  practices; 
installation  of  lightning  rods;  proper  personal  behavior 
during  electrical  storms;  safe  practices  in  the  use  and 
storage  of  flammable  liquids;  and  other  practices  which 
promote  safety  on  the  farm. 

(2)  The  agriculture  student  should  have  knowledge  of  the 
various  classes  of  fires  and  how  to  cope  with  them. 
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(3)  He  should  be  taught  that  buckets  of  sand  and  water  am 
adequate  extinguishers  should  be  kept  in  easily  accessibl 
places. 

C.  Fire-safety  Education  in  Co-curricular  Activities. 

1.  Costumes  made  of  paper  or  gauzy  material  which  are  not  flame 
resistant  should  not  be  worn  by  students.  (There  are  product 
available  which  will  make  paper  and  cloth  flame-resistant.) 

a.  Students  in  costumes  should  not  get  near  an  open  flame. 

b.  If  clothing  catches  fire — 

(1)  The  person  should  be  placed  in  a  prone  position  an 
wrapped  in  a  coat,  blanket  or  rug  to  smother  flames. 

(2)  If  nothing  is  available  with  which  to  smother  flame:!] 
the  victim  may  smother  them  by  rolling  over  and  oveij 
cn  the  floor,  sand  or  grass. 

(3)  Most  important  of  all,  the  victim  should  remain  calm. 
Caution:  The  person  whose  clothing  catches  fire  should  never  run 

2.  When  decorating  for  parties  or  special  events,  the  persons  o 
the  decorating  committee  should  endeavor  to  make  the  meetin 
place  as  safe  as  possible.  In  decorating,  paper  should  never  b 
placed  near  objects  which  present  potential  hazards. 

a.  Flammable  materials,  such  as  paper  or  confetti,  should  neve 
be  draped  around  light  bulbs. 

b.  Lighted  candles  should  never  be  used  in  making  jack-o'-lai 
terns.  Small  flashlights  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

c.  Lighted  candles  should  never  be  used  on  a  Christmas  tre 
since  flames  have  a  tendency  to  dry  the  limbs  which  won! 
then  be  ideal  fuel  for  a  fire. 

d.  Exits  should  never  be  blocked  by  decorations  of  any  typ 
and  should  be  checked  to  make  sure  they  operate  properly. 

e.  After  decorations  have  been  used  (Christmas  trees,  gift  wrayt 
pings,  props  for  plays,  Valentines,  Easter  baskets,  etc.),  the 
should  be  disposed  of  or  stored  in  a  manner  which  will  elim 
nate  fire  hazards. 

f.  The  teacher  who  is  sponsor  of  these  various  activities  shou 
endeavor  to  provide  a  safe  atmosphere  for  her  students  ' 
all  times. 

D.  Exit  Drills  for  Eire  Safety. 

The  school  fire-drill  is  an  instructional  device  designed  to  assure  sa 
egression  of  pupils  and  personnel  from  the  school  building.  It  is  co 
cerned  with  developing  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  for  the  protectu 
of  life  and  property  in  the  event  of  fire.  (See  FIRE  DRILL  REGUL 
TIONS,  p.  7.) 
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16.  School  Fire  Safety.  Washington,  D.  C.  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1951. 
Price  20  cents. 

L7.  Standards  of  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the  Installation, 
Maintenance  and  Use  of  First  Aid  Fire  Appliances,  (As  Recommended  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association).  New  York:  The  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  1956. 

LS.  The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  Quarterly.  Boston:  The  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  October  1939.  January  1959. 

Agencies  and  Organizations 

1.  American  Standards  Association,  70  East  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  17, 
New  York 

2.  Center  for  Safety  Education,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  Federation  of  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

4.  International  Association  of  Electrical  Inspectors,  61  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 

5.  International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  Hotel  Martinique,  Broadway  at 
Thirty- second  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York 

6.  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  85  John  Street,  New  York  38,  New 
York 

7.  National  Commission  on  Safety  Education,  National  Education  Association,. 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

S.  National   Fire  Protection  Association,   60   Batterymarch  Street,   Boston  10,. 

|  Massachusetts 

%.  National  Fire  Waste  Council   (contact  local  Chambers  of  Commerce) 

0.  National  Safety  Council,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11.  Illinois 

L.  State  Board  of  Education,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

J.  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

).  State  Department  of  Insurance,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

L  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

!      *  In  quantity:  2-9  copies,  10%  discount;  10-99  copies,  25%  discount:  100  or 
more  copies,  33%%  discount. 
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15.  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  161  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  Y 

16.  United  States  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  Di 

17.  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Films  and  Filmstrips 

Films  Available  Through  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N<  i 
Carolina,  Film  Library  : 

COOKING:  KITCHEN  SAFETY  12  min.,  SM 

This  film  stresses  the  common  safety  hazards  that  exist  in  every  kitchen, 
illustrates  specific  examples  of  each.  Discusses  and  demonstrates  simple  { 
cautions  that  can  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents  in  the  kitchen.  For  high  scY  \ 
college  and  adults. 

FIRE  PREVENTION  IN  THE  HOME  16  min.,  S J  I 

This  film  stresses  the  many  ways  in  which  all  members  of  the  family 
help  in  Fire  Prevention  in  the  Home.  Suitable  for  all  age  groups,  from  t« : 
agers  to  adults. 

HELP  WANTED  32  min.,  s( 


This  film  shows  correct  first  aid  procedure  to  follow  in  case  of  bleec 
fracture,  shock,  burns,  etc.,  telling  what  to  look  for,  what  to  do,  and  !  J 
to  do  it.  Excellent  for  first  aid  classes,  high  school  and  adult  groups. 

I'M  NO  FOOL  WITH  FIRE,  JIMMINY  CRICKET      ...    12  min.,  s<  J 

Walt  Disney  Productions,  color  cartoon,  elementary,  high  school,  adults. 

SAFETY  IN  THE  HOME  15  min.,  M 

In  this  film  we  find  that  the  old  saying  of  "SAFE  AT  HOME"  is  not  alvi< 
the  case.  Many  of  the  causes  of  home  accidents  are  clearly  shown  as  welt 
means  for  correcting  these  hazards.  For  high  school,  college,  and  adult  grc  i 
Especially  good  for  teenagers. 

Filmstrips: 

"Preventing  Fires  in  Your  School",  Washington,  D.  C.  :  National  Commissior 
Safety  Education. 

"Preventing  Fires  in  Your  Home",  Washington,  D.  C.  :  National  Commissioi 
Safety  Education. 
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RACTICAL  NURSING 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


PUBLICATION    NO.  330 


FACTICAL  NURSING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


ISSUED    BY  THE 


ATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


RALEIGH,    N.  C. 


Foreword 


The  accelerated  growth  of  population  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  rapid  advancement  in  medical  technology  demand  an  ir  • 
creased  number  of  well-trained  personnel  for  nursing  service!', 
Realizing  this  need,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instructor , 
in  conjunction  with  local  hospitals,  administers  programs  o 
practical  nursing  in  high  schools  and  industrial  education  cere 
ters.  The  program  aims  to  prepare  adults  and  out-of-schoc 
youth  over  16  years  of  age  as  licensed  practical  nurses  to  ai 
registered  nurses  and  medical  doctors  in  caring  for  the  sick  an 
injured  in  North  Carolina. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Miriam  Daughtry,  R.N.,  Assis- 
tant State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  for  Prac 
tical  Nursing,  and  Donald  H.  Craver,  Technical  Writing  Con' 
sultant  for  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  under  th tl 
supervision  of  A.  Wade  Martin,  State  Supervisor  of  Trade  an 
Industrial  Education. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin,  which  contains  significant  fact 
about  Practical  Nursing  in  North  Carolina,  will  be  useful  1 1 
prospective  students,  local  high  school  administrators,  medics, 
personnel,  and  others  interested  in  the  Practical  Nursing  Pre 
gram. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructio 

August,  1959. 


Part  I 


PRACTICAL  NURSING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ose  who : 

kre  interested  in  becoming  licensed  practical  nurses 
\re  licensed  practical  nurses 

\re  citizens  interested  in  better  nursing  care  for  the  people 
n  the  community 

\re  doctors  who  employ  practical  nurses 

Vre  registered  nurses  who  work  with  licensed  practical  nurses 
ft.re  hospital  administrators  who  desperately  need  nurses 
^re  superintendents  of  school  systems  which  operate  pro- 
Tarns  for  practical  nurses  or  would  like  to  operate  such 
rograms 

ire  members  of  a  group  which  aids  in  the  recruitment  of 
urses  by  sponsoring  newspaper  advertisements,  radio  and 
Revision  broadcasts,  or  window  displays 

>r  are  presidents  of  civic  clubs  which  want  to  stimulate 
ersons  to  enter  practical  nursing  by  offering  scholarships 
Vjl  want  to  read  this  booklet.  .  . 

m  Need 

y  1970,  it  is  estimated  that  over  five  million  residents  will 
ie  ving  in  this  State.  Concomitant  with  an  increase  in  population 
sb  increased  need  for  personnel  trained  to  care  for  the  sick 
.nj| injured,  for  almost  all  people  at  sometime  in  their  lives  need 
neical  attention.  One  way  to  meet  this  need  is  to  provide  more 
"rebate  licensed  practical  nurses. 

.  tie  rapid  growth  of  health  insurance  plans  has  caused  a  large 
ncease  in  the  number  of  people  seeking  hospital  care.  More 
feles  are  being  born  in  North  Carolina;  the  "aging"  population 
sipidly  increasing  with  the  advances  in  medical  science.  Nurses 
'^weeded  on  every  side  today.  By  1965-1970  these  needs  will 
>e  increasingly  urgent. 

riere  are  35  schools  in  North  Carolina  for  educating  regis- 
p  1  nurses,  but  the  number  which  these  schools  graduate  each 
IW  is  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demands 
aa  b  upon  them. 

^hat  can  be  done?  When  one  wants  a  nurse — he  wants  a  nurse 
— i|w!  One  of  the  answers,  it  is  believed,  is  to  increase  the 
Wiper  of  well-trained  practical  nurses  to  supplement  the  ser- 


vices  of  registered  nurses  so  that  better  nursing  care  can 
given  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  As  a  register; 
nurse  is  called  upon  to  perform  more  highly  technical  duti'i 
the  well-prepared  licensed  practical  nurse  is  needed  to  ass^ 
her  and  the  physician  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  injured. 

What  Is  a  Licensed  Practical  Nurse? 

A  licensed  practical  nurse  is  a  person  who  holds  a  State  licer  j 
which  permits  her  to  nurse  in  North  Carolina  and  to  call  hers 
a  "Licensed  Practical  Nurse"  (LPN).  This  license,  issued  by  1 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Nurse  Registration  and  Nursing  E( 
cation  Enlarged,  Raleigh,  must  be  renewed  annually.  When  ( 
employs  an  LPN,  he  should  ask  to  see  her  license ;  it  is  a  mete 
of  identification. 

Is  a  "Nursing  Aide"  the  Same  as  a  Practical  Nurse? 

No.  Usually  a  nursing  aide  has  had  only  on-the-job  trainim 
She  performs  services  related  to  nursing  care,  but  is  alwM 
under  the  close  supervision  of  a  registered  nurse.  A  nursing  a 


Related  studies  give  the  practical  nursing  students  the  necessary  backgro 
a  successful  vocation. 


i  not  licensed  and  cannot  be  licensed  under  present  North  Caro- 
na  law ;  however,  she  is  properly  considered  an  important  mem- 
3r  of  the  nursing  team. 

low  Many  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  Are  There  in  North  Carolina? 

There  were  4,150  practical  nurses  licensed  to  practice  in  the 
tate  of  North  Carolina  in  1958. 

/hat  Are  the  Functions  of  a  Licensed  Practical  Nurse? 

"Under  supervision,  the  following  functions  may  be  performed 
f  licensed  practical  nurses  with  sufficient  preparation  to  insure 
ife  practice : 

L  Assisting  with  the  preparation,  implementation,  and  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  nursing  plan  by : 

A.  Providing  for  the  emotional  and  physical  comfort  and 
safety  of  patients  through: 

1.  Understanding  of  human  relationships  between  and 
among  patients  and  personnel,  patients  and  families, 
and  families  and  personnel. 

2.  Recognition  and  understanding  of  cultural  back- 
grounds, spiritual  needs  including  respect  for  the 
religious  beliefs  of  individual  patients. 

3.  Recognition  and  understanding  of  the  effects  of  social 
and  economic  problems  upon  patients. 

4.  Protection  of  patients  from  behavior  which  would 
damage  their  self-esteem  or  their  relationship  with 
their  families,  other  patients,  or  personnel. 

5.  Participation  in  the  development,  revision,  and  im- 
plementation of  policies  and  procedures  designed  to 
insure  comfort  and  safety  of  patients  and  personnel 
in  hospital,  other  agencies,  and  private  homes. 

6.  Attention  to  the  general  health  care  of  patients,  as- 
sisting with  cleanliness,  grooming,  rest,  nourishment, 
and  elimination. 

7.  Maintenance  of  an  attractive  and  comfortable  environ- 
ment for  the  patient  with  special  consideration  as  to 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  lighting,  repairs,  supplies, 
and  furniture  selection  and  arrangement. 

B.  Observing,  recording,  and  reporting  symptoms,  reactions, 
and  changes  to  the  appropriate  person  including: 

1.  General  physical  and  mental  condition  of  patients,  and 
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signs  and  symptoms  which  may  be  indicative  of  1 
toward  changes. 
2.   Stresses  in  human  relationships  between  patieiffl 
between  patients  and  personnel,  and  between  patie  i 
and  their  families  and  visitors. 

C.  Performing  selected  nursing  procedures  in  those  circijj 
tances  where  a  professional  degree  of  evaluative  ju  I 
ment  is  not  required,  such  as : 

1.  Administration  of  medications  and  treatments  pi  J 
cribed  by  the  physician. 

2.  Preparation  and  care  of  patients  receiving  speciali:1! 
treatments  administered  by  the  physician  or  the  pi 
fessional  nurse. 

3.  Performance  of  special  nursing  techniques  in  carl 
for  patients  with  communicable  diseases. 

4.  Practice  of  first-aid  measures. 

5.  Utilization  of  nursing  procedures  as  a  means  of  facil 
tating  communication  and  interaction. 

6.  Preparation  and  after-care  of  equipment  for  trel 
ments,  administered  by  the  physician  or  other  pi 
fessional  workers,  including  necessary  sterilizati 
and  observation  of  aseptic  techniques. 

D.  Assisting  with  the  rehabilitation  of  patients  according  I 
the  medical  care  plan  through  : 

1.  Awareness  and  encouragment  of  the  interests  zi 
special  aptitudes  of  patients. 

2.  Encouragment  of  patients  to  help  themselves  wit! 
their  own  capabilities  in  performing  activities  of  dalil 
living. 

3.  Knowledge  and  application  of  the  principles  of  pr 
vention  of  deformities,  the  normal  range  of  moti » 
body  mechanics,  and  body  alignment. 

II.  Contributing  to  the  attainment  of  the  goals  of  the  agency  I ; 

A.  Utilizing  opportunities  in  contacts  with  patients'  relati1 
to  promote  better  understanding  of  agency  policies. 

B.  Fostering  cooperative  effort  among  personnel  by  und ! 
standing  the  functions  of  other  persons  involved 
patient  care  and  by  actively  participating  in  team  a 
staff  conferences. 

C.  Utilizing  community  relationships  to  contribute  to  bet  J 
public  understanding  of  health  services. 
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III.  Assuming  responsibility  for  personal  and  vocational  grow 
and  development  by : 

A.  Actively  participating  in  nursing  organizations. 

B.  Promoting  and  participating  in  inservice  progran 
learning  on  the  job. 

C.  Promoting  and  participating  in  workshops  and  institut  e 
and  other  educational  programs."  * 

What  Are  the  Duties  of  a  Licensed  Practical  Nurse? 

This  depends  on  the  policies  of  the  hospital  or  agency  whe 
she  is  employed,  what  she  is  asked  to  do  by  her  employer,  a 
the  urgent  need  for  nursing  services.  There  is  still  much  disci  J 
sion  as  to  what  a  practical  nurse  can  and  should  do  so  as  to  u  9 
her  skills  and  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage  and  still  perf 01 
only  the  duties  which  she  is  trained  to  perform. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  duties  which  practi< 
nurses  are  being  taught  to  perform  at  the  present  time  in  an  e  J 
proved  program : 

1.  Care  for  patient's  environment : 

Prepare  patient's  unit  or  room 
Care  for  and  arrange  flowers 
Regulate  ventilation  and  lighting 
Make  beds 

Operate  and  care  for  home  appliances 
Care  for  hospital  equipment 

2.  Assist  with  admission,  transfer,  and  discharge  of  patiei  1 

Care  for  clothing  and  valuables  of  patient 
Care  for  personal  appliances  of  patient,  such  as  heari  j 
aids,  glasses,  or  teeth 

3.  Practice  medical  asepsis : 

(Isolation  precautions) 

4.  Carry  out  personal  hygienic  procedures  for  the  patiei  j 

Give  baths,  care  for  hair,  nails,  mouth,  and  skin 
Feed  patient 

Dress  and  undress  patient 

5.  Give  therapeutic  baths : 

(Arm  or  foot;  for  elevated  temperature) 

6.  Employ  comfort  and  safety  measures : 

Move,  turn,  and  support  patient  with  pillows  or  r 
chanical  devices 

♦This   statement   was   approved   by   the   Executive   Board   of   the    National  Federation 
Licensed    Practical    Nurses    and    by   the    Board    of    Directors    of    the    American    Nu  ; 
Association   in    January  1957. 


Apply  devices  to  restrict  movement  (bedside  rails,  for 

example) 
Get  patient  in  and  out  of  bed 
Assist  with  crutch  walking 
Initiate  and  guide  diversional  activities 

7.  Plan,  prepare,  and  serve  foods : 

Plan  menus 

Prepare  food  for  patient 
Serve  tray 

Prepare  therapeutic  diets,  infant  formulas,  weighed  or 
measured  diets 

8.  Carry  out  or  assist  with  diagnostic  procedures : 

Observe  and  record  signs  and  symptoms  (take  tempera- 
tures, pulse,  respiration,  blood  pressure) 
Collect  specimens 

Assist  physician  with  examinations 

9.  Prepare  surgical  supplies  and  equipment : 

Prepare  dressings  for  sterilization 
Make  common  solutions 
Sterilize  instruments 

Practice  surgical  asepsis  (keep  sterile  articles  sterile) 
Do  uncomplicated  dressings 

10.  Give  selected  treatments,  such  as : 

Dress  pressure  sores 

Prepare  and  give  enemas  and  irrigations 

Apply  counterirritants ;  give  hot  and  cold  treatments 

Give  medications — by  mouth  or  by  injection 

11.  Render  special  types  of  services : 

Prepare  selected  patients  for  operation 
Assist  with  care  of  patient  recovering  from  anesthesia 
Give  first  aid  for  common  types  of  emergencies 
Apply  and  remove  bandages 


Practical  nursing  in  its  modern  sense  is  really  a  new 
vocation.  It  is  only  partly  understood  by  persons  ivho  work 
with  licensed  practical  nurses:  doctors,  registered  nurses, 
hospital  administrators,  and  other  personnel  ivithin  hospitals 

i  and  agencies.  The  best  use  of  licensed  practical  nurses  will 
be  made  when  their  associates  better  understand  what  they 

|  are  trained  to  do  and  when  their  role  on  the  health  team  is 
more  clearly  defined  by  medical  and  nursing  groups. 
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Bedside  care  is  one  of  the  important  services  of  the  LPN ;  therefore,  each  sti : 
given  extensive  training  in  this  phase  of  nursing  activity. 


'here  Do  Practical  Nurses  Work? 

Many  practical  nurses,  as  one  may  suppose,  work  in  general 
jspitals ;  but  they  also  work  in  specialized  hospitals  (TB,  mental, 
jriatric,  etc.),  industries,  schools,  physicians'  offices,  and  pri- 
ite  and  nursing  homes. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  number  of  licensed  practical 
irses  employed  by  each  of  these  agencies  in  North  Carolina  in 
158: 

ospitals   1,706    Private  duty    682 

rysicians'  offices    238    Other    54 

dustries    10    Not  reported    114 

jhools    8    Not  working    733 

hat  Is  the  Typical  Practical  Nurse  Like? 

Most  practical  nurses  have  entered  nursing  because  they  re- 
ive satisfaction  from  serving  others.  A  frequent  response  to  the 
lestion  "Why  did  you  go  into  practical  nursing?"  is,  "I  always 
anted  to  be  a  nurse."  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  entering 
aining  today.  Many  who  had  wanted  to  be  nurses  did  not  have 
e  money  or  time  to  go  to  a  professional  school  when  they  were 
mnger;  others  married  and  raised  a  family. 
About  78  per  cent  of  the  LPN's  in  North  Carolina  are  white 
omen ;  21  per  cent  are  Negro  women,  and  1  per  cent  are  white 
id  Negro  men. 

A  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  those  entering  practical 
irsing  school  programs  today  are  widowed,  divorced,  or  sepa- 
ted.  However,  marriage  is  no  barrier  to  training  to  be  a  licensed 
•actical  nurse  if  home  responsibilities  permit  one  to  give  a  year 
training.  Because  of  the  experience  and  information  that  the 
irried  person  has  acquired  in  caring  for  her  home  and  raising 
family — when  they  are  sick  and  when  they  are  well — she  is 
nsidered  a  good  applicant  for  practical  nurse  training. 
About  27  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  programs  of 
actical  nursing  have  been  high  school  graduates. 

">w  Much  Are  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  Paid? 

The  beginning  salary  for  licensed  practical  nurses  in  North 
Irolina  ranges  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  register- 
I  nurses'  salary.  In  most  places  these  nurses  receive  yearly 
brements  until  a  set  maximum  is  attained.  Merit  increments 
Hp  also  given  in  many  places. 
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Are  AM  LPN's  Graduate  Practical  Nurses? 

No.  Of  the  number  of  licensed  practical  nurses  practicing  i 
North  Carolina  in  1958  only  19.5  per  cent  were  graduate  practit  j 
nurses.  This  is  because  approved  schools  for  training  practi, 
nurses  have  been  in  existence  in  North  Carolina  only  since  19- 
Graduates  of  practical  nursing  schools  are  usually  called  "gn  i 
uate  practical  nurses."  An  average  of  approximately  150  hau 
been  graduated  each  year  from  North  Carolina  schools.  As  t| 
program  of  practical  nursing  improves  and  expands,  the  numlj 
of  graduates  will  increase. 

How  Did  Those  Who  Did  Not  Go  to  School  Get  a  License  to 
Practice? 

A  law,  passed  in  1947,  became  a  part  of  the  Nurse  Practice  1 
to  license  practical  nurses.  This  was  a  permissive  law  which  oio 
protected  the  title  of  the  licensed  practical  nurse;  however,r 
did  provide  for  training  of  practical  nurses  in  regulated  pr 
grams.  The  law  included  a  two-year  waiver  clause,  with  li 
examination  or  formal  education  requirement.  Setting  up  sue] 
waiver  for  a  limited  period  of  time  is  a  customary  procedure 

The  practical  nursing  student  must  be  trained  in  the  use  of  hospital  equij  t 


riy  state  passing  its  first  licensing  law  covering  a  certain  type 
f  work.  It  meant  that  experienced  practical  nurses  could  secure 
license  by  waiver  without  submitting  to  examination  or  pro- 
iding  proof  of  training.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  twenty- 
lree  (2,523)  practical  nurses  were  licensed  by  reason  of  this 
waiver. 

When  the  waiver  clause  expired  July,  1949,  there  were  still  so 
lany  working  practical  nurses  who  desired  to  be  licensed  that 

partial  waiver  was  inserted  in  the  legislation  enacted  by  the 
953  General  Assembly  when  it  repealed  and  re-enacted  the 
lws  relating  to  nursing  which  became  effective  January  1,  1954. 
he  new  waiver  for  practical  nurses  required  an  examination, 
^rtification  of  two  years'  experience,  and  proof  of  education 
irough  the  first  year  of  high  school,  or  its  equivalent.  One 
lousand  three  hundred  and  two  (1,302)  practical  nurses  were 
censed  under  the  law  containing  this  waiver. 

The  1955  General  Assembly  amended  the  practical  nursing 
action  of  the  nursing  law  and  ended  the  waiver  period  as  of 
uly  1, 1956. 

Obviously  the  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
3,825)  practical  nurses  who  received  their  license  under  these 
^aiver  provisions  vary  widely  in  training  and  other  qualifica- 
ons.  They  fall  into  the  following  four  categories: 

First.  There  is  the  licensed  practical  nurse  who  has  been  trained 
l  a  school  of  professional  nursing,  in  some  cases  for  18  months 
r  more.  She  has  learned  some  of  the  basic  skills  of  nursing  care, 
Ithough  she  did  not  complete  the  regular  course  required  for  the 
egistered  nurse. 

Second.  There  is  the  licensed  practical  nurse  who  has  learned 
bout  nursing  on-the-job,  either  in  the  home  or  hospital.  She 
as  skills  acquired  by  experience  in  making  patients  comfortable, 
nd  she  is  usually  motivated  by  a  genuine  love  of  nursing. 

Third.  There  is  the  licensed  practical  nurse  who  has  taken  a 
Drrespondence  course  in  practical  nursing  from  some  commercial 
)mpany.  This  study  may  have  been  coupled  with  some  experience 
i  a  hospital  or  in  home  care.  It  enables  her  to  give  enough  evi- 
pnce  of  training  to  meet  legal  requirements  for  a  license,  but 
le  has  probably  had  little  opportunity  to  apply  the  procedures 
iitlined  in  the  course. 

Fourth.  There  is  the  licensed  practical  nurse  who  has  received 
er  license  in  another  state.  This  could  have  been  by  graduation 
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from  an  approved  school  of  practical  nursing,  by  examinatior 
or  by  waiver.  If  she  meets  the  standards  of  the  North  Carolin  1 
practical  nursing  requirements  of  the  law,  she  is  granted  a  licens  \ 
without  examination.  This  procedure  is  called  "license  by  endorse  | 
ment." 

A  fifth  category  describes  the  graduate  LPN : 

Fifth :  There  is  the  graduate  licensed  practical  nurse.  She  ha>( 
completed  satisfactorily  a  prescribed  course  of  study  in  an  apj 
proved  school  of  practical  nursing  and  has  passed  the  examinatio 
given  by  the  State's  legal  licensing  authority.  By  1958  there  wer  j 
approximately  1,150  graduates  of  the  North  Carolina  schools  c 
practical  nursing  who  were  in  this  fifth  category. 

Understandably,  there  is  confusion  today  in  the  minds  of  thos  t 
dealing  with  practical  nurses,  because  there  are  so  many  cat* 
gories.  With  preparation  so  varied  and  job  performance  so  difl 
erent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  expect  from  the  license^ 
practical  nurse.  To  become  licensed  to  work  as  a  practical  nurs< , 
according  to  present  regulations,  a  person  must  have  complete 
a  course  of  study  in  practical  nursing  in  an  approved  school  pro! 
gram  or  must  become  licensed  by  endorsement  from  another  stab 

A  certificate  from  a  correspondence  course  in  practical  nursin  j 
does  not  qualify  a  person  to  take  the  State  Board  Practical  Nurs 1 
Licensure  Examination. 

What  is  the   Difference   Between   a    Registered   Nurse  and  It 
Graduate  Licensed  Practical  Nurse? 

A  graduate  licensed  practical  nurse  spends  one  year  in  f oriru  I 
training  learning  her  vocation.  She  is  required  to  have  had  s| 
least  one  year  of  high  school  education  or  the  equivalent.  Sine 
the  age  range  may  be  from  18  to  50  years  of  age,  this  is  a  goo 
vocation  for  both  young  and  mature  women.  The  cost  of  trainin  : 
is  usually  small  if  the  trainee  lives  at  home.  Some  program \ 
charge  no  admissions  fee,  while  others  charge  from  $40  to  $6(. 
The  student  spends  approximately  500  hours  in  a  classroom  an  I 
36  weeks  in  a  hospital,  where  she  receives  experience  in  carin 
for  medical,  surgical,  maternity,  and  other  types  of  patients.  J 
registered  nurse  usually  spends  3  years  (or  maybe  2  or  4)  i  i 
preparing  herself  for  her  profession ;  she  must  be  a  high  schcx  I 
graduate  in  the  upper  half  of  her  class ;  and  she  must  be  unde ' 
35  years  of  age.  Her  education  will  probably  cost  $500 ;  and  i 
she  takes  a  college  course  in  nursing,  she  will  spend  anywher1 
from  $500  to  $2,000  a  year. 


A  GRADUATE  PRACTICAL  NURSE  is  one  who  has 
completed  satisfactorily  a  course  of  study  in  a  state  or  na- 
tionally accredited  practical  nurse  school  program. 

A  NON-GRADUATE  NURSE  is  one  who  has  not  com- 
pleted a  course  of  study  in  an  approved  school  of  practical 
nursing.  She  may  have  received  her  training  "on-the-job" ; 
she  may  have  had  some  training  in  a  three-year  school  of 
professional  nursing  but  never  finished  the  course;  or  she 
may  have  had  little  or  no  training  for  the  job.  She  qualified 
for  a  license  either  by  examination  on  the  basis  of  experience 
or  evidence  of  caring  for  the  sick. 

A  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSE  is  one  who  has  met 
all  the  requirements  of  the  law  (at  the  time  she  applied)  and 
received  a  license  to  practice  practical  nursing  in  North 
Carolina  or  some  other  state  having  similar  standards.  The 
license  permits  the  person  to  use  the  initials  LPN.  A  licensed 
practical  nurse  may  or  may  not  be  a  graduate  practical 
nurse. 

A  REGISTERED  NURSE  is  one  who  has  completed  satis- 
factorily either  a  two-year,  a  three-year,  or  a  four-year 
course  of  study  in  an  accredited  school  of  nursing  and  is 
eligible  to  take  the  examination  to  qualify  as  a  registered 
nurse. 

RN=Registered  Nurse 
LPN=Licensed  Practical  Nurse 


ho  Educates  Practical  Nurses? 

PThe  training  programs  in  North  Carolina,  except  for  one 
stance,  are  under  the  direction  and  control  of  city  or  county 
lards  of  education  and  are  a  part  of  the  program  in  vocational 
hools  of  trade  and  industrial  education.  The  responsibility  for 
actical  nurse  education  is  shared  by  the  public  school  system 
jd  the  hospitals  (and  other  agencies)  which  give  trainees  their 
nical  experience.  A  local  advisory  committee,  composed  of 
Dfessional  and  lay  people  and  licensed  practical  nurses,  acts 
jan  advisory  group  to  the  school  personnel. 
Private  agencies  may  also  conduct  schools  of  practical  nursing, 
jd  these  are  not  subject  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  but 
list  meet  the  standards  of  the  Nursing  Board  if  their  graduates 
I  to  be  eligible  for  licensing. 
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*;ed  and  reprinted  with  permission  from  "Preparing  Tomorrow's  Nurses"  by  Elizabeth  Ogg. 
'  ed  by  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  1952. 


Where  Are  The  Practical  Nursing   School   Programs  in  Noi 
Carolina? 

(July  1,  1959) 


3. 


4. 


6. 


AVERY  COUNTY 

Banner   Elk   Practical  Nurs- 
ing School 
Grace  Hospital 
Banner  Elk,  North  Carolina 

BUNCOMBE  COUNTY 

Asheville    Practical  Nursing 

School 
St.   Joseph's  Hospital 
Asheville,  North  Carolina 

CLEVELAND  COUNTY 

Shelby     Practical  Nursing- 
School 

Cleveland  Memorial  Hospital 
Shelby,  North  Carolina 

DURHAM  COUNTY 

Industrial  Education  Center 
Department  of  Practical  Nurs- 


ing 
Hillside 


(Duke 


High  School 
Hospital,  (N) 
Durham,    North  Carolina 

FORSYTH  COUNTY 
Winston-Salem  Practical  Nurs- 
ing School 
Central  Grade  School,  Church 
Street 

(N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital) 
Winston-Salem,   North  Caro- 
lina 

GUILFORD  COUNTY 

Greensboro  Practical  Nursing 
School 

Mclver  School,  N.  Lee  Street 
(Moses  H.  Cone  Hospital) 
Greensboro,    North  Carolina 


7.  MECKLENBURG  COUNTY 

Charlotte    Practical  Nursi 
School 

401  East  Ninth  Street 
(Presbyterian  Hospital) 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

8.  PASQUOTANK  COUNTY 

Elizabeth  City  Practical  Nu  l 

ing  School 
Elizabeth   City   High  Sch 
(Albemarle  Hospital) 
Elizabeth   City,  North  Ca 

lina 

9.  SCOTLAND  COUNTY 

Laurinburg  Practical 

ing  School 
Scotland     County  Memor 

Hospital  (W&N) 
Laurinburg,  North  Carolhlaj 

10.  WAKE  COUNTY 

Raleigh     Practical  Nursi 
School 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  I 

11.  WAYNE  COUNTY 

Goldsboro   Practical   Nurs  ij 
School 

Wayne      County      Memo:  i| 

Hospital 
Goldsboro,  North  Carolina 

12.  One  private  course  in  connect  jj 

with  Watts  Hospital  is  j 
cated    in    Durham,  No 
Carolina. 


What  Is  an  Approved  School? 

An  approved  or  accredited  school  ol  practical  nursing  is  ( 
which  has  met  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Nursing  Boa 
All  of  the  12  school  programs  of  practical  nursing  which  oper, 
in  North  Carolina  are  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  Board 
Nurse  Registration  and  Nursing  Education  Enlarged.  In 
cordance  with  law  this  Board  prescribes  the  course  of  study,  1 
practice  that  must  be  done,  and  the  standards  which  the  scho 
will  maintain.  The  Board  also  accredits  the  schools  and  det 
mines  whether  or  not  the  graduates  may  take  the  State  licensi 
examination.  In  addition  to  Board  approval,  all  public-suppon 
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Practical  nursing  students  often  assist  medical  doctors. 

actical  nursing  school  programs  must  be  approved  by  the 
ate  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

dw  Is  the  Practical  Nursing  Program  Conducted? 

The  program  is  12  months  in  length,  divided  into  approximate- 
one-third  time  for  classroom  instruction,  with  a  limited 
aount  of  related  nursing  practice  in  the  hospital,  and  two-thirds 
ne  for  instruction  in  applied  nursing  in  an  approved  hospital, 
jstruction  and  practice  include  the  care  of  medical,  surgical, 
stetric,  and  pediatric  patients,  as  well  as  the  special  care  re- 
jired  for  those  with  chronic  diseases  and  for  the  aging  group, 
pst  hospitals  pay  the  student  a  stipend  during  the  time  she  is 
lining  in  the  hospital.  The  amount  of  the  stipend  varies  with 
p  institution. 

4at  Does  it  Cost  to  Take  the  Course? 

pne  must  have  money  for  the  school  admission  fee,  purchase  of 
ipks  and  supplies,  uniforms  and  shoes,  and  the  fee  for  the 
jysician  who  gives  the  pre-admission  physical  examination.  The 
sjinee  must  also  pay  for  room  and  board,  unless  she  is  living  at 
me.  These  payments  will  vary  according  to  the  location  and 
■icy  of  the  school  program.  Upon  completion  of  the  course,  the 
:;lduate  must  take  the  licensing  examination  at  Raleigh,  for 
^ich  there  is  a  fee  of  $10. 
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What  Percentage  of  the  Students  Complete  the  Course? 

Latest  available  figures  show  that  over  75  per  cent  of  thi 
students  entering  practical  nurse  training  complete  the  coursf 
Reasons  frequently  given  by  those  who  withdraw  before  gradiu 
tion  are  the  following:  family  responsibilities,  personal  healtlj 
failure  to  pass  the  subjects  being  studied,  and  insufficient  mone 
to  finish  the  course. 

Is  Recruitment  a  Problem? 

A  common  problem  for  all  school  programs  of  practical  nursin 
is  to  fill  their  classes  with  qualified  candidates.  A  great  many  c 
those  who  apply  do  not  have  sufficient  education  and  aptitude  fc  j 
nursing.  Then,  too,  the  public  often  is  not  aware  of  the  schoi 
program  or  does  not  know  who  is  qualified  to  apply  for  admissio  j 
to  the  program.  Instructors  are  frequently  too  busy  to  carry  o 
an  intensive  recruitment  program,  and  there  is  usually  no  or 
else  directly  responsible  for  doing  such  work. 


Licensed  practical  nurses  who  have  not  had  formal  train- 
ing and  who  desire  to  increase  their  nursing  knowledge  and 
improve  their  nursing  skills  and  effectiveness  may  do  so 
by  taking  the  extension  courses  offered  through  city  or  \ 
county  boards  of  education.  For  further  details  on  extension 
courses  contact  the  local  director  of  vocational  education,  the 
local  director  of  industrial  education  centers,  or  write  the 
Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa-  1 
tion  for  Practical  Nursing,  State  Department  of  Public  I 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


What  Are  the  Problems? 

More  LPN's  are  needed  (just  as  more  RN's  are  needed)  ' 
serve  the  people  over  the  State.  There  is  also  a  need  to  find  wa; 
to  help  small  rural  hospitals  acquire  a  good  nursing  staff,  esp  i 
cially  because  so  few  RN's  work  in  small  towns.  Yet  it  is  diffici 
to  start  a  school  program  in  a  rural  area,  because  there  are  n » 
enough  patients  in  the  local  hospital  to  afford  adequate  trainii  | 
experience  in  various  diseases  and  conditions;  it  would  often  j 
difficult  to  find  prepared  nurse  instructors,  and  frequently  clas  | 
room  facilities  and  sufficient  money  would  not  be  available  f  j 
establishing  such  a  course. 
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LPN's  have  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  job.  However,  not 
lough  positions  offer  a  sufficient  salary  and  "fringe"  benefits 
>  attract  more  recruits  to  this  branch  of  nursing.  Licensed  prac- 
cal  nurses,  like  others,  prefer  to  work  where  they  are  made  to 
3el  that  they  have  a  contribution  to  make  and  are  recognized  as 
hportant  members  of  the  nursing  group. 

I  In  many  localities  in  North  Carolina,  the  licensed  practical 
arse  has  not  been  fully  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  nursing 
;rvice  group. 

School  programs  for  practical  nursing  have  not  been  in  exist- 
Ice  very  long  in  this  State.  Although  the  first  one  opened  as 
Tcently  as  1948,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  nuring  care  has 
ijiproved  throughout  North  Carolina  because  there  has  been 
^practical  nurse  training  program  and  that  this  improvement 
ill  continue  and  increase  as  the  practical  nurse  program  ex- 
llnds. 


Practical  nursing  students  learn  by  working  together  in  groups. 


Who  Can  Help  to  Provide  Better  Practical  Nurse  Training? 

Public  school  administrators,  doctors,  registered  nurses,  ei 
ployers  of  licensed  practical  nurses,  those  who  instruct  the* 
LPN's  themselves,  and  the  public  who  uses  them — all  must  wo:  I 
together. 


In  these  pages  practical  nurses,  their  education,  qualifi- 
cations and  duties  have  been  discussed.  The  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  concerned  about  the  sick  and  infirm 
in  North  Carolina — who  will  take  care  of  them  and  how 
well  they  are  taken  care  of.  To  help  lessen  pain,  to  bring 
comfort  and  health  through  the  practice  of  good  nursing , 
care,  and  to  help  in  rehabilitation  and  in  the  prevention  of 
illness  are  the  main  objectives  of  the  practical  nurse  train- 
ing program. 


Where  Can  More  Information  on  Practical  Nursing  Be 
Obtained? 

Go  to  the  nearest  school  program  of  practical  nursing  and  ta 
to  those  who  are  teaching  in  these  programs,  or  write  to : 

Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  i  i 

Practical  Nursing 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Education  Building 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

The  Board  of  Nurse  Registration  and  Nursing  Education  Enlarg 1 
Warren  Building 
306  S.  Dawson  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  Licensed  Practical  Nurses'  Association 
Warren  Building 
306  S.  Dawson  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

National  League  for  Nursing 
The  Committee  on  Careers 
10  Columbus  Circle 
New  York  19,  New  York 

The  National  Association  for  Practical  Nurse  Education 
654  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
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Part  II 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURES  FOR  ORGANIZING  PRACTICAL 
NURSING  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

The  procedure  for  organizing  a  program  in  practical  nurse 
graining,  whether  it  is  to  be  offered  in  a  public  vocational  school 
|)r  in  some  other  institution,  is  somewhat  complicated  because  of 
he  unusual  scheduling  requirements,  the  training  relationships 
hat  must  be  maintained  with  cooperating  institutions,  and  the 
peed  for  the  legal  observance  of  the  administrative  and  educa- 
jional  standards  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nurse  Registra- 
tion and  Nursing  Education  Enlarged  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
he  "Nursing  Board")  and  the  North  Carolina  State  Department 
If  Public  Instruction.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide 
Suggestions  regarding  appropriate  steps  to  be  followed  by  school 
dministrators  who  desire  to  organize  training  programs  in 
tactical  nursing. 

I raining  Must  Be  Provided  in  an  Accredited  School  or  Program 
Only  those  schools  and  programs  that  meet  the  educational 
andards  for  approval  established  by  the  Nursing  Board  may 
gaily  engage  in  preparing  trainees  to  take  the  examination 
hich  qualifies  them  to  become  licensed  practical  nurses.  Pro- 
rams  offered  in  public  vocational  schools  and  approved  by  the 
orth  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  must 
inform  to  the  approved  standards  of  the  Nursing  Board  and  be 
^cognized  by  the  Board.  Approved  standards  for  schools  of 
ractical  nursing  are  outlined  in  the  official  bulletin,  Adminis- 
}ative  and  Educational  Standards  for  Conducting  North  Caro- 
t  fa  Accredited  Schools  of  Practical  Nursing. 

ssential  Steps  in  Organizing  a  Program  of  Practical  Nursing 

-;pcome  Acquainted  with  the  Nature  and  Scope  of  Practical 
Nurse  Training. 

htermine  the  Need  for  a  Training  Program  in  the  Community, 
^termine  Interest  and  Support. 

Stermine  Availability  of  Clinical  Training  Facilities. 

ithough  these  steps  are  intended  primarily  as  a  guide  for  school  administrators  respon- 
se for  the  organization  of  training  course?  in  practical  nursing  in  public  vocational 
hools,  they  are  equally  valid  for  the  use  of  administrators  in  other  institutions,  schools, 
d  agencies. 


Training  in  infant  care  is  an  important  phase  of  the  practical  nursing 

program. 


Organize  Advisory  Committee. 
Determine  Cost  and  Prepare  Budget. 

Obtain  Local  Board  of  Education  Approval  of  Program  aa 
Budget. 

Apply  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Divisii 
of  Vocational  Education,  for  Approval  for  Reimbursement. 

Apply  to  the  Nursing  Board  for  Application  for  Approval  j 
Establish  a  School  of  Practical  Nursing. 

Designate  Personnel  Responsible  for  Program  and  Out!  r 
Duties  and  Responsibilities. 

Provide  Adequate  Classrooms  and  Facilities. 

Purchase  and  Install  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

Employ  Qualified  Instructors. 

Determine  Instructors'  Salaries 

Complete  written  Agreements  with  Cooperating  Hospitals  si 

Institutions. 
Organize  a  Publicity  Program. 

Develop  Student  Selection  Standards  and  Recruitment  Pre  j 
dures. 

Determine  Curriculum  Content. 

Provide  for  Occupational  Extension  or  Refresher  Courses. 
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Become  Acquainted  with  the  Nature  and  Scope  of  Practical 
Nurse  Training. 

Personnel  responsible  for  the  organizational  procedure  of  a 
program  in  practical  nursing  should  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  authoritative  literature  in  the  field  so 
that  they  may  have  a  clear  conception  of  an  approved  training 
program  for  practical  nurses. 

Determine  the  Need  for  a  Training  Program  in  the  Com- 
munity. 

Recent  surveys  and  studies  of  nursing  needs  and  resources  in 
North  Carolina  emphasize  the  inadequacy  of  nursing  ser- 
vices throughout  the  State  and  the  need  for  more  educational 
programs  for  the  training  of  practical  nurses.  However,  the 
school  administrator  should  require  statements  and  support- 
ing data  from  responsible  hospitals  and  medical  and  nursing 
authorities  regarding  the  local  need. 

Determine  Interest  and  Support. 

It  is  important  that  the  administrator  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  interest,  support,  and  cooperation  that 
may  be  expected  from  local  hospitals,  health  agencies,  and 
nursing  groups  in  the  initation  and  operation  of  the  training 
program.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  inviting  the  comments 
and  cooperation  of  responsible  officers  of  local  or  area  medi- 
cal, hospital,  and  nursing  organizations.  The  success  of  the 
practical  nurse  training  program  is  dependent  upon  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  all  of  these  groups. 

Determine  Availability  of  Clinical  Training  Facilities. 

The  availability  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions  that  can 
meet  approved  standards  for  clinical  experience,  offered  as 
part  of  the  practical  nurse  training  program,  must  be  identi- 
fied and  the  cooperation  of  these  institutions  must  be  solicited. 
Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  total  training  program 
for  practical  nurses  must  be  conducted  in  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  approved  for  such  training  by  the  Nursing 
Board.  It  is  important  that  the  school  administrator  or  his 
delegated  representatives  visit  the  hospitals  and  other  insti- 
tutions in  and  near  his  community  whose  facilities  and 
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personnel  may  be  needed  to  provide  specified  areas  of  clinics . 
experience  and  training.  These  visits  should  be  made:  (1)  t> 
determine  the  willingness  of  the  institutions  to  cooperate 
in  the  program  and  (2)  to  make  a  tentative  estimate  of  thei 
eligibility  for  approval  under  the  standards  established  b 
the  Nursing  Board  for  training  in  the  following  specifi 
services : 

Medical  and  surgical  nursing  including  the  care  of  chronioj 
aged,  and  convalescent  patients 

Care  of  mothers  and  infants 

Care  of  children 
It  is  recommended  that  representatives  from  the  Nursin 
Board  and  from  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  c 
Public  Instruction  accompany  the  school  administrator  1 1 
each  hospital  or  institution  because  of  the  technical  assistanc ; 
which  they  can  provide  in  outlining  the  requirements  fc 
approval  of  the  clinical  facilities  for  each  service.  Followin  , 
determination  of  the  general  ability  and  willingness  of  thtj 
institution  to  cooperate  in  the  training  program,  the  school 
administrator  should  request  the  Nursing  Board  to  deterrnir 
the  eligibility  of  this  institution  for  approval.  A  repoi  f 
of  the  Board's  action  should  be  sent  to  the  school  administn  j 
tor.  This  approval  is  necessary  since  graduates  of  the  prospet  J 
tive  program  of  practical  nurse  training  will  not  be  eligib  i 
to  take  the  State  Licensing  examination  unless  they  have  ol  j 
tained  their  clinical  training  in  approved  hospitals  an| 
institutions. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  factors  that  require  consider; j; 
tion  during  the  preliminary  visit  to  representatives  of  hosp  j 
tals  and  institutions: 

Willingness  to  participate  in  the  program 

Designation  of  the  specific  services,  previously  cited,  tb| 
can  be  offered 

Number  of  practical  nursing  students  that  can  be  assign*  j 

at  any  one  time 
Availability  of  qualified  registered  nurses  who  can  be  a  j 

signed  to  assist  in  the  supervision  and  direction  of  pra 

tical  nursing  students 
Location  of  the  institution  in  terms  of  commuting  distant  ( 

from  the  school  and  transportation  costs  to  trainees 
Existence  of  a  school  for  professional  nursing  within  tl  < 
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institution  and  the  ability  of  the  institution  to  provide 
a  sufficient  number  of  patients  and  variety  in  types  of 
patient  care  to  offer  adequate  training  experience  for 
student  practical  nurses  without  overlapping  or  conflict- 
ing with  the  program  for  professional  student  nurses 

It  is  advisable  that  the  school  administrator  determine 
promptly  whether  approved  cooperating  institutions  are 
available  for  each  cf  the  training  services.  The  local  program 
of  practical  nurse  training  cannot  be  approved  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  the  Nursing 
Board  unless  provisions  have  been  made  for  all  phases  of 
required  clinical  experience. 

Organize  Advisory  Committee. 

The  organization  of  a  representative  advisory  committee  on 
practical  nursing  is  an  essential  step  in  the  development  of 
a  successful  program.  All  organizations  directly  concerned 
with  the  training  and  employment  of  practical  nurses  should 
be  represented  on  this  committee.  The  local  board  of  educa- 
tion should  invite  the  proper  officer  of  each  of  the  following 
organizations  to  name  a  representative  to  the  committee : 

County  Medical  Society 

Hospital  Association 

Registered  Nurse  Association 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse  Association 

Department  of  Public  Health 

An  interested  citizen 
Consultant  services  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  by  the  Nursing  Board  are  available  to  the  local  school 
authorities  on  request.  These  agencies  can  give  valuable  guid- 
ance to  the  local  advisory  committee,  particularly  during  its 
formative  stages.  The  local  advisory  committee  is  advisory 
only  and  is  not  administrative  in  its  functions.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  activities  that  may  require  the  attention  of 
the  committee : 

To  recommend  properly  qualified  instructor  candidates 

To  evaluate  the  proposed  curriculum  in  terms  of  the  stan- 
dards for  practical  nursing  and  the  types  of  nursing  needs 
in  the  community 
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To  advise  concerning  the  variety,  quality,  and  sources  of 
equipment  needed  for  the  training  program 

To  assist  in  developing  a  student  recruitment  plan  and  in 
stimulating  community  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the 
plan 

To  make  recommendations  regarding  the  standard  contract 
to  be  drawn  between  cooperative  institutions  and  the  pro- 
gram of  practical  nursing.  The  primary  purpose  of  such 
contracts  is  to  safeguard  training  conditions  under  which 
clinical  instruction  will  be  given  and  to  define  school  in- 
stitution relationships. 

To  suggest  types  of  publicity  needed  to  inform  the  public 
and  cooperating  organizations  regarding  the  functions  and 
contributions  of  the  practical  nurse  in  relation  to  the  entire 
field  of  nursing  services 

To  help  in  identifying  the  need  for  specific  short  unit 
courses  for  licensed  practical  nurses.  These  courses  can 
be  of  a  "refresher"  type  or  of  a  type  that  prepares  the  nurse 
to  deal  with  changing  techniques  or  responsibilities. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  that  an  advisory  committee 
can  help  the  local  school  administrator  and  the  persons  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  program.  Advisory  committees 
should  meet  regularly ;  systematic  minutes  of  these  meetings 
should  be  recorded. 

Determine  Cost  and  Prepare  Budget. 

The  principal  items  of  expense  involved  in  initiating  a  pro- 
gram of  practical  nurse  training  include  costs  of  providing  ap- 
propriate classroom  facilities ;  installation  of  essential  water, 
gas,  and  electric  services ;  purchase  of  major  equipment,  text- 
books, reference  books,  teaching  aids,  and  general  instruc- 
tional supplies ;  salaries  of  properly  certified  instructors,  full 
or  part-time  supervisors  (depending  upon  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram) ,  and  secretarial  assistants ;  and  printing  and  publicity. 
The  local  school  administrator  may  obtain  considerable  de- 
tailed assistance  in  preparing  budget  items  from  administra- 
tive units  in  which  programs  of  practical  nursing  have  been 
organized.  Also,  certain  representatives  on  the  local  advisory 
committee  may  be  able  to  provide  assistance  in  preparing 
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specifications  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Obtain  Local  Board  of  Education  Approval  of  Program  and 
Budget. 

Before  further  organizational  steps  should  be  undertaken,  it 
is  necessary  to  obtain  assurance  that  the  program  will  be 
approved  and  supported  by  the  local  board  of  education. 

Apply  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  for  Approval  for  Reimbursement 

Before  a  practical  nurse  training  program  can  receive  State 
reimbursement,  application  should  be  made  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  stating  that  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  students  will  be  enrolled  in  each  class  of  the  program. 

Apply  to  the  Nursing  Board  for  Application  for  Approval  to 
Establish  a  School  of  Practical  Nursing. 

School  systems  proposing  to  establish  a  program  in  practical 
nursing  should  also  make  application  to  the  Nursing  Board 
if  the  school  is  to  be  accredited  and  the  graduates  are  to  be 
eligible  to  take  the  State  licensing  examination.  This  applica  - 
tion, obtained  from  the  Nursing  Board  office,  should  be  made 
at  least  six  weeks  before  the  admission  of  students  to  the 
program. 

Designate  Personnel  Responsible  for  Program  and  Outline 
Duties  and  Responsibilities. 

The  development  of  the  organizational  pattern  for  the  prac- 
tical nurse  program  is  a  local  responsibility.  The  following 
suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  the  local  administrator  in  de- 
veloping his  plan  of  organization  and  supervision. 

The  smooth  and  effective  operation  of  the  program  re- 
quires the  close  cooperation  and  coordination  of  activities 
of  many  persons  in  the  organization  including  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  the  local  supervisor  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education,  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the 
training  is  to  be  offered,  the  instructors  of  practical  nursing 
and  home  economics,  guidance  counselors,  and  others  who 
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will  have  responsibility  for  the  program  in  whole  or  in  pa 
The  role  of  the  local  advisory  committee  and  other  cons 
tants  should  be  included  in  the  total  organizational  pL 
Also,  the  relationships  between  local  personnel  and  cons . 
tant  and  advisory  personnel  at  the  State  level  should 
recognized  and  defined. 

Certain  general  principles  should  be  outlined  for  the  gu  i 
ance  of  all  local  personnel.  Examples  of  such  principles  u 
suggested  in  the  following  statements: 

•  Legal  requirements  and  educational  standards  outlined 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nurse  Registration  j 
Nursing  Education  Enlarged  will  be  observed. 

•  Program  approval  functions  of  the  North  Carolina  SInj 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  recognized  ;  |1 
observed. 

•  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  conform  to  uniform  organ  1 
tional  and  policy  standards  developed  for  North  Carol  t . 

•  Procedures  involving  possible  deviations  from  acceiLl 
standards  or  policies  will  be  submitted  to  the  North  C;  - 
lina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  considi  - 
tion  and  recommendations. 

•  The  local  program  will  conform  to  the  current  concep  fi 
that  the  program  of  practical  nurse  training  is  for  out  - 
school  youth  and  adults  between  the  ages  of  17  and  30 

•  The  curriculum  may  vary  in  terms  of  organization  )jd 
method  from  the  outline  contained  in  the  educati  1 
standards  and  curriculum  for  schools  of  practical  nursrL 
a  publication  of  the  Nursing  Board ;  but  it  must  not  *  ly 
in  terms  of  the  total  time  spent  on  subject  areas  outl'tjd 
in  that  bulletin. 

The  administrator  should  give  careful  considerate  jo 
the  nature  of  the  following  activities  when  assigning  res  fu- 
sibilities to  the  instructor,  supervisor,  principal,  or  o  I 
personnel : 

Recruitment — policies  and  procedures 
Student  selection — standards  and  techniques 
Curriculum  construction — content  and  method 
Institutional  working  agreements 
Advisory  committees — organization  and  use 
Supervision  responsibilities 
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Equipment  and  supplies — determination  of  needs — ordering 
and  installing 

Publicity — determination  of  needs,  purposes,  and  procedures 
Schedule — theory  and  practice 

Determination  of  forms  for  reports  and  records — putting 
them  into  use 

Determination  of  appropriate  uniforms — standards  for  their 
care 

Determination  of  charges  for  students  within  and  outside  of 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Graduate  placement  and  follow-up  activities 
Organization  of  extension  or  refresher  classes 

Provide  Adequate  Classrooms  and  Facilities. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
space  and  facilities  is  a  difficult  one  in  many  schools.  It  is 
recommended  that  personnel  responsible  for  the  proposed 
program  of  practical  nurse  training  analyze  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  local  housing  problem  in  one  or  more  exist- 
ing programs  in  the  State.  Basic  classroom  facilities  should 
be  provided  in  the  local  public  school  buildings  rather  than 
within  the  hospitals  if  the  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  is  assumed  by  the  local  board  of  educa- 
tion. Rooms  and  facilities  used  for  conducting  the  program 
should  be  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Purchase  and  Install  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

The  administrator,  in  dealing  with  this  step,  can  profit  con- 
siderably from  the  experience  of  schools  that  have  organized 
programs  of  practical  nurse  training  in  recent  years.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  consulted 
concerning  this  matter.  It  is  also  possible  that  representa- 
tives of  local  hospitals  can  offer  helpful  suggestions. 

The  responsibilities  for  providing  equipment  and  supplies 
should  be  discussed  and  thoroughly  understood  by  school 
officials  and  cooperating  institutions,  and  should  be  clearly 
stated  in  detail  in  the  working  agreement  of  affiliation.  (A 
sample  copy  of  a  working  agreement  may  be  obtained  from 
the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.) 
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Students  must  learn  to  prepare  and  serve  food. 

Employ  Qualified  Instructors. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  ill 
administrator,  because  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  the  ]  - 
gram  will  depend  largely  upon  the  background,  poinl  I 
view,  training,  and  breadth  of  experience  of  the  instruct  |. 

Before  a  vocational  instructor  can  be  legally  employe*  ! 
a  public  school  in  North  Carolina,  she  must  qualify  fcip 
certificate  issued  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Departn  1 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  subject  which  she  is  to  te4. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  authorized  issuanc 
the  following  certificates  for  instructors  of  practical  n  it- 
ing: 

Provisional  Class  A  Vocational 

a.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

High  school  graduate;  registered  nurse;  comple  j 
of  apprenticeship  teacher  training  program  (teacl'S 
with  teaching  experience  exempt  from  the  appren1i  - 
ship  clause);  two  years  experience  as  a  registnd 
nurse. 
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b.  Renewal 

Initial  certificate  valid  for  one  year.  Renewed  an- 
nually on  completion  of  two  semester  hours  credit  in 
professional  Industrial  Education.  The  certificate  may 
not  be  renewed  more  than  four  times.  The  one  year 
certificate  converted  into  a  five  year  certificate  on  two 
years  of  successful  teaching  experience  and  twelve 
semester  hours  credit  in  professional  Industrial  Edu- 
cation. The  five  year  certificate  may  be  renewed  on  six 
semester  hours  of  professional  education  credit. 

Class  A  Vocational 

a.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

College  graduate ;  registered  nurse ;  completion  of 
apprenticeship  teacher  training  program  (teachers 
with  teaching  experience  exempt  from  the  apprentice- 
ship clause).  Two  years  of  experience  as  a  registered 
nurse. 

b.  Renewal 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years  from 
the  date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires 
six  semester  hours  of  professional  Industrial  Educa- 
tion credit.  Subsequent  renewals  require  six  semester 
hours  of  senior  college  or  graduate  school  credit,  and 
two  years  of  teaching  experience  during  the  five  year 
renewal  period. 

Graduate  Vocational 

a.  Requirements  for  Issuance 

Master's  degree  and  all  requirements  for  the  Class 
A  Vocational  Certificate  (Practical  Nursing)  ;  three 
years  of  teaching  experience. 

b.  Renewal 

Initially  the  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years  from 
date  of  qualification.  The  first  renewal  requires  six 
semester  hours  of  graduate  professional  education 
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The  practical  nurse  must  be  well  trained  in  the  techniques  of  rehabilitat 
nursing. 

credit.  Subsequent  renewals  require  graduate  crei- 
for  six  semester  hours,  at  least  half  the  credit  in  p] 
fessional  education,  and  three  years  of  teaching  ( 
perience  during  the  five  year  renewal  period. 

14.  Determine  Instructors'  Salaries. 

Salaries  of  practical  nursing  instructors  are  paid  montl 
by  local  boards  of  education  which  are  reimbursed  fr! 
funds  provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

While  the  amount  of  State  reimbursement  on  salaries 
usually  the  full  amount  of  the  State  salary  schedule,  lcn 
schools  may  pay  salary  supplements. 

15.  Complete  Written  Agreements  with  Cooperating  Hospitl 
and  Agencies. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  step  because  the  disc] 
sions  leading  to  a  written  agreement,  as  well  as  the  agi  ■ 
ment  itself,  offer  an  opportunity  to  avoid  potential  confl  -] 
regarding  the  working  conditions  of  trainees  during  tlj 
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clinical  training,  to  clarify  the  training  relationships  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  agency,  and  to  safeguard  the 
training  and  educational  function  in  all  areas  of  clinical 
experience. 

The  working  agreement  of  affiliation  should  be  studied 
carefully  and  discussed  by  officials  of  the  school  and  co- 
operating agency.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  following  topics  so  that  all  of  those  concerned  may  clear- 
ly understand  the  provisions  of  the  agreement : 

•  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  local 
school  unit  and  of  the  cooperating  institution  or  agency 
in  the  total  training  program  of  practical  nursing. 

•  The  general  and  specific  objectives  of  clinical  training 
and  experience  in  the  cooperating  agency  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  organized  educational  experiences  pro- 
vided in  the  hospital  or  agency  are  expected  to  contri- 
bute to  the  total  objectives  of  the  training  program. 
Balanced  experience  covering  all  phases  of  the  training 
program  is  essential. 

•  A  clearly  defined  plan  for  the  orientation  of  trainees 
to  the  training  program  and  to  the  organizational  pro- 
cedures in  the  affiliated  hospital  or  agency. 

•  A  detailed  listing  of  the  members  of  the  school  faculty 
and  their  cooperative  relationships  with  specific  person- 
nel in  the  cooperating  institution  or  agency. 

•  A  detailed  listing  of  the  hospital  or  agency  personnel 
who  will  assist  in  the  teaching  or  guidance  of  students 
during  the  clinical  period,  the  qualifications  they  should 
possess,  the  specific  training  responsibilities  and  rela- 
tionships they  must  observe,  and  provisions  for  joint 
planning  and  evaluation  of  training  procedures  with 
school  personnel. 

•  A  detailed  plan  for  the  scheduling  of  clinical  instruction 
in  the  varying  types  of  experiences  covered  during  the 
theoretical  period. 

•  Provisions  for  classroom  instruction,  as  well  as  super- 
vised clinical  experiences,  including  understandings 
about  the  use  of  the  library,  appropriate  equipment, 
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and  other  facilities  required  for  complete  clinical  peri 
instruction. 

•  The  maximum  number  of  students  to  be  assigned  to  1 
cooperating  hospital  at  any  one  time  and  the  time-co  i  i 
mitments  covering  these  assignments. 

•  The  nature,  range,  and  time-allotments  of  day,  eveni] 
and  night  practice  assignments  in  the  cooperating  \  I 
stitution  or  agency. 

0  Arrangements  for  maintenance  and  living  accommo< 
tions  for  trainees  during  the  periods  of  training. 

0  Understandings  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  ? 
operating  agency  will  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  s  9 
dent  health  and  the  care  of  the  trainee  during  illnes-i 
developed  while  in  training. 

•  Arrangements  for  compensation  of  the  trainees  duri' 
the  active  training  period. 

•  Arrangements  for  vacations  and  holidays. 

•  Provisions  for  planned  recreational  activities. 

•  Understanding  regarding  the  use  of  the  school  unifoi  i 

•  Provisions  for  school-hospital  planning,  coordinati  i 
and  relationships  with  students  through  joint  conf  « 
ences  during  the  training  period. 

•  Provisions  for  termination  of  training  if  the  need 
this  action  arises. 

•  Arrangements  concerning  the  cost  of  student  transp )[ 
tation  to  and  from  the  cooperating  institution  if  this 
a  factor  requiring  consideration. 

•  Understandings  and  specifications  concerning  the  tyi  :"j 
uses,  and  availability  of  essential  records  and  repc 
used  in  the  school  and  in  the  cooperating  agency. 

Organize  a  Publicity  Program. 

Well-planned  publicity  designed  for  specific  purpo; 
is  an  essential  in  the  organization  and  operation  oi 
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tThis  student  is  learning  how  to  sterilize  supplies  in  an  autoclave. 

(practical  nurse  training  program.  Because  of  its  compara- 
tive recent  recognition  as  a  vocation  which  can  make  an  im- 
jportant  contribution  to  patient  care  and  community  nursing 
jneeds,  there  is  considerable  lack  of  understanding  regarding 
practical  nursing  and  its  specific  characteristics.  This  con- 
fusion extends  not  only  to  the  public,  but  in  some  cases  to 
nurses,  doctors,  hospital  personnel,  public  school  officials, 
and  other  groups.  A  publicity  program  should  include  ac- 
tivities that  will  foster  better  understanding  and  relation- 
ships with  cooperating  groups,  as  well  as  provide  informa- 
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tion  for  the  public  and  prospective  students  concerning  1  j 
course  and  the  opportunities  it  offers. 

A  publicity  plan  may  be  initiated  for  the  primary  purpi  j 
of  recruitment  in  the  beginning ;  but  it  is  important  tha 
long-term,  continuous  program  be  developed  for  the  p  I 
poses  of  further  recruitment,  better  coordination  and  si|l 
port  of  training  effort,  effective  placement,  the  establi  i 
ment  of  occupational  extension  training  for  licensed  prai  i 
cal  nurses,  maintenance  of  standards  of  training  that  a  | 
prevent  unwarranted  overlapping  of  functions  of  the  pr  j 
tical  nurse  and  the  registered  nurse,  and  other  spec 
objectives. 

17.  Develop  Student  Selection  Standards  and  Recruitment  1 1 
cedures. 

The  laws  of  North  Carolina  relating  to  practical  nursrffl 
(January  1954)  specify  that  an  applicant  for  a  license  ) 
practice  practical  nursing  must  have  certain  qualificatiitl. 
The  following  list  indicates  those  qualifications  which  n  it 
be  considered  in  accepting  a  student  for  training: 

Have  attained  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday  by  gra(a|| 
tion.  (An  applicant  for  a  license  must  be  eighteen  yiJi 
of  age.) 

Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Be  of  good  moral  character. 

Be  in  good  physical  and  mental  health. 

Have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  high  school  orojl 
equivalent. 

Have  attained  satisfactory  scores  on  selected  admiss  ji8 
tests. 

Effective  recruitment  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  suc<  jfc 
ful  program  of  practical  nursing;  therefore,  all  reasor  1 
approaches  to  recruitment  should  be  explored  and  utiliil 

•  Committees  responsible  for  the  recruitment  of  trai  :ps 
for  professional  schools  of  nursing  should  be  encoi  fj?- 
ed  to  accept  the  additional  responsibility  of  recru  lf& 
for  the  practical  nurse  training  program. 
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•  Advisory  committees  are  often  able  to  suggest  special 
recruitment  committees  or  special  recruitment  proce- 
dures that  will  be  effective  within  the  community. 

•  Guidance  counselors  within  the  training  area  should  be 
encouraged  to  assist  in  the  guidance  and  recruitment  of 
qualified  persons  seventeen  years  of  age  and  over  who 
are  about  to  leave  school  either  through  graduation  or 
withdrawal. 

•  Effective  recruitment  publicity,  through  such  media  as 
newspapers,  brochures,  bulletins,  pamphlets,  talks,  and 
personal  contacts,  can  be  designed  to  appeal  to  the  in- 
terests and  needs  of  special  groups  in  the  community. 
For  example,  pamphlets  may  be  delivered  to  parents  by 
children  in  the  upper  school  grades,  and  other  special 
materials  may  be  distributed  through  the  membership 
of  the  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  Association. 

•  Also,  concentrated  efforts  should  be  made  to  reach  the 
young  and  mature  person  in  the  community  who  might 
possibly  be  interested  in  this  type  of  training. 

Determine  Curriculum  Content. 

The  development  of  the  curriculum  will  be  influenced  by 
the  minimum  time  requirements  for  the  teaching  units  of 
instruction  that  compose  the  training  program  noted  in  the 
Administrative  and  Educational  Standards  for  Conducting 
North  Carolina  Accredited  Schools  of  Practical  Nursing. 
However,  this  arrangement  of  the  units  of  instruction  is  not 
necessarily  intended  to  suggest  a  specific  curriculum  pattern 
that  should  be  adopted  in  every  local  program.  . 

It  is  fitting  that  each  community  should  have  the  privilege 
of  determining  its  own  curriculum  approach  and  organiza- 
tion. It  is  equally  important,  however,  that  established  time 
distributions  for  specific  areas  of  instruction  be  observed. 

The  prospective  instructor  should  be  employed  far  enough 
in  advance  of  the  actual  beginning  of  classes  to  participate 
in  the  curriculum  construction  activity.  The  proposed  cur- 
riculum should  be  reviewed  and  should  receive  the  general 
approval  of  the  advisory  committee  and  other  persons  quali- 
fied to  evaluate  it  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  local  board  of 
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education,  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Pubk 
Instruction,  and  the  Nursing  Board  for  formal  approval. 

19.  Provide  for  Occupational  Extension  or  Refresher  Courst 

Planning  for  a  practical  nurse  training  program  shou 
include  provisions  for  short  units  of  instruction  designed 
meet  specific  needs  of  licensed  practical  nurses.  These  shou 
courses,  which  deal  with  clearly  defined  areas  of  nursin 
practice  and  theory,  are  usually  offered  in  the  extension 
programs  of  the  vocational  schools.  Many  practical  nursn 
who  became  licensed  under  waiver  provisions  recognize  til 
necessity  for  training  in  areas  of  practical  nursing  wfl 
were  not  available  to  them  before  licensure. 

The  cost  of  programs  of  this  type  to  the  local  communis 
are  comparatively  small,  but  the  returns  to  the  communis 
are  large  in  terms  of  improved  patient  care. 


Practical  Nursing  Programs  can  be  a  vital  force  in  the 
community.  Not  only  do  they  furnish  added  trained  person- 
nel to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  injured,  but  they 
also  provide  a  satisfying  and  remunerative  occupation  for 
both  the  young  and  the  mature.  This  program  is  a  concen- 
trated effort  of  the  public  at  large  to  train  personnel  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  injured — an  important  effort  with 
significant  and  purposeful  objectives. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Dist.  No.   Term  Expires 

Luther  E.  Barnhardt,  Lt.  Governor  Ex  Officio 

Edwin  Gill,  Raleigh,  State  Treasurer  Ex  Officio 

Chas.  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary  Ex  Officio 

J.  A.  Pritchett,  Windsor,  Vice-Chairman   1         April  1,  1963 

Wm.  D.  Herring,  Rose  Hill,  Chairman   2         April  1,  1961 

Charles  E.  Jordan,  Durham   3         April  1,  1967 

!  Charles  G.   Rose,  Jr.,  Fayetteville   4         April  1,  1965 

!  C.  W.  McCrary,  Asheboro   5         April  1,  1965 

;  George   Douglas   Aitken,    Charlotte   6         April  1,  1967 

!  R.  Barton  Hayes,  Lenoir   7         April  1,  1963 

|  Gerald   Cowan,   Asheville   8         April  1,  1961 

;  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill   *         April  1,  1961 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Raleigh   *         April  1,  1965 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

(All  Raleigh  Office  Telephones — T'E  4-3611) 

Office  Ph. 

I  Name,  Title  and  fHome  Address  Ext.  No. 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  2207  Whitman  Rd  7422 

jj.  E.  Miller,  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  151  Pasquotank  Dr  7423 

Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Administrative  Assistant,  2508  Clark  Ave  7423 

jMiss  Blanche  Allen  Aldridge,  Receptionist,  G  3  B  Cameron  Court  Apts  7423 

Mrs.  Edna  Lee  H.  Collar,  Secretary,  915  New  Bern  Ave  7423 

1  National  Defense  Education  (NDEA) 

Henry  A.  Shannon,  Coordinator,  1102  Poplar  Dr.,  Garner  7424 

iMrs.  Alice  K.  Phillips,  Secretary,  Box  424,  Wendell  7424 

Miss  Ola  Best,  Stenographer,  615  S.  Boylan  Ave  7424 

■  Mrs.  Faye  J.  Tanner,  Stenographer,  342  Angier  Ave  7424 

Publications 

L.  H.  Jobe,  Director,  2205  Garden  Place   665 

Mrs.  Billie  Price  Broughton,  Secretary,  Wake  Forest,  R.  1   665 

T.  F.  Wilkinson,  Supply  Clerk,  Cary  7436 

Thomas  B.  Maynard,  Clerk,  705  Tyler  Rd  7436 

Mrs.  Mabel  Mathews,  Multilith  Operator,  1801  Rankin  St  7436 

William  Jones,  Messenger  Clerk,  1106  Smithfield  St  7436 

Research  and  Statistics 

Vester  M.  Mulholland,  Director,  B-301  Boylan  Apts  7401 

Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Shaw,  Research  Assistant,  K-1A  Cameron  Ct.  Apts  7401 

Mrs.  Edna  Gordon,  Secretary,  1206  Courtland  Dr  7401 

DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Nile  F.  Hunt,  Director,  2214  Whitman  Rd   494 

tfiss  Marie  Haigwood,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  H-3B  Cameron  Ct.  Apts.... 7413 

diss  Patsy  Montague,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  2108  Myrtle  Ave   494 

diss  Madeline  Tripp,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  Y-2B  Cameron  Ct.  Apts.... 7492 

ylomer  A.  Lassiter,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  1735  Nottingham  Rd  7492 

ohn  C.  Noe,  Advisor  in  Safety  Education,  768  St.  George  Rd   614 

i'arlton  Fleetwood,  Associate  in  Safety  Education,  755  St.  George  Rd   614 

Jeorge  D.  Maddrey,  Associate  in  Safety  Education,  901  Phillip  St.,  Garner   614 

lames  E.  Hall,  Associate  Advisor  in  Safety,  2731  Oberlin  Rd   614 

tobert  J.  Marley,  Associate  Advisor  in  Safety,  311  Wade  St.,  Fuquay  Springs   614 

liss  Annie  John  Williams,  Advisor  in  Mathematics,  2013  Sprunt  St.,  Durham  7381 

ames  M.  Dunlap,  Supervisor  of  Testing  and  Pupil  Classification,  2213  Lash  Ave  7467 

liss  Cora  Paul  Bomar,  Supervisor  School  Library  Services,  2105  St.  James  Rd   495 

liss  Mary  Frances  Kennon,  Associate  Supervisor  School  Library  Services, 

B-6  Raleigh  Apts   495 

rs.  Willie  G.  Boone,  Instructional  Materials  Consultant,  2918  University  Dr.,  Durham..  495 

.eonard  Johnson,  School  Library  Consultant,  F-202  Raleigh  Apts   495 

mold  E.  Hoffmann,  Advisor  in  Music  Education,  3219  Darien  Dr  7467 


*  State  at  large  appointments. 

t  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  Home  address  is  given.  DO  NOT  USE  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


Office  Ph 

Name,  Title  and  fHome  Address  Ext.  No. 

Miss  Bobbie  L.  Pritchard,  State  Music  Consultant,  1610  Lorraine  Rd  7467 

Miss  Doris  Kimel,  State  Music  Consultant,  1-4  Raleigh  Apts  7467 

Miss  Ruth  Jewell,  State  Music  Consultant,  1204  Banbury  Rd...,  7467 

Miss  Willa  Ray,  Secretary,  700  W.  Morgan  St   494 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Frazier,  Stenographer,  1238  Person  Ext   495 

Miss  Helen  Halverson,  Stenographer,  C-303  Boylan  Apts   494 

Mrs.  Josephine  P.  McDonald,  Stenographer,   1429  Scales  St  7492 

Mrs.  Patsy  H.  Land,  Stenographer,  2502  Greenway  Ave  7467 

Mrs.  Wilma  B.  Knapp,  Stenographer,  3707  Garner  Rd   614 

Mrs.  Betsy  F.  Keel,  Stenographer,  524  Barksdale  Dr   614 

Miss  Martha  Bailey,  128  E.  Edenton  St   49E  j 

Negro  Education 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Director,  2508  Vanderbilt  Ave   65E  ! 

Mrs.  Thelma  M.  Ray,  Secretary,  602  Gattis  St.,  Durham   65E 

Frank  A.  Toliver,  Supervisor,  Negro  High  Schools,  312  Cox  St   265 

Mrs.  Ruth  Lawrence  Woodson,  Supervisor,  Elem.  Schools,  1613  Oakwood  Ave   265 

Mrs.  Daisy  W.  Robson,  Supervisor,  Elem.  Schools,  E-53  Washington  Terrace  Apts   285  I 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cooke,  Supervisor,  Elem.  Schools,  1315  E.  Jones  St   285 

Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Hayes,  Stenographer,  1410  E.  Jones  St   285  | 

Mrs.  Ruth  Davenport,  Stenographer,  1102  E.  Martin  St   265 

School  Health  and  Physical  Education 
♦(School  Health  Coordinating  Service) 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Director,  School  Health  and  Physical  Education  and 

Director,  School  Health  Coordinating  Service,  2609  Hazelwood  Dr   46 

JDr.  Robert  D.  Higgins,  Medical  Consultant,  1204  Cowper  Dr  727\ 

***Dr.  Earnest  A.  Pearson,  Jr.,  Dental  Consultant,  2718  Fairview  Rd  7301 

R.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental  Hygiene,  3435  Bradley  PI  46' 

Raymond  K.  Rhodes,  Consultant  in  Health  and  Physical  Education,  1817  Manuel  St   46' 

Floyd  M.  Woody,  Adviser  in  Physical  Education,  604  Gardner  St   46 

Miss  Helen  Stuart,  Adviser  in  Physical  Education,  117  W.  Edenton  St   46 

Mrs.  Georgia  Barbee,  Health  Educator  for  Negro  Schools, 

219  N.  Roberson  St.,  Chapel  Hill   46 

Mrs.  Mollie  L.  Cheek,  Stenographer,  1314  Kent  Rd   46 

Mrs.  June  Denton,  Stenographer,   Raleigh,   R.  4  46 

Special  Education 

Felix  S.  Barker,  Director,  2302  Beechridge  Rd  741 

Allen  R.  Cohen,  Consulting  Psychologist,  315  N.  Main  St.,  Wake  Forest  741 

Paul  A.  Peeples,  Supervisor,  Education  of  the  Mentally  Retarded, 

2102   Smallwood   Dr  741 

Mrs.  Pearle  R.  Ramos,  Supervisor  of  Speech  and  Hearing,  A-3  Shelton  Apts., 

20  Mayo  St  741 

Mrs.  Virginia  G.  Hall,  Secretary,  305  N.  Main  St.,  Wake  Forest  741 

Mrs.  Debbie  Secrest  Mooneyham,  304  Waldo  St.,  Cary  741 

DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

J.  P.  Freeman,  Director,  435  Yarmouth  Rd  742 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Poor,  Supervisor  of  Certification,  913  Lake  Boone  Trail  742 

Miss  Lillian  F.  Moore,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Certification,  B-l  Raleigh  Apts  742 

Mrs.  Irene  Glenn,  Division  Clerk,  309  N.  Bloodworth  St  66  j 

Mrs.  Margaret  Schell,  Secretary,  2406  Fairview  Rd  66 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Adcock,  Certificate  Clerk,  Apt.  N,  Glen  wood  Arms  Apt  66  ^ 

Mrs.  Madge  C.  Peacock,  Stenographer,  2604  Wade  Ave   61  j 

Mrs.  Frances  Johnson  Leggett,  Stenographer,  10  N.  Blount  St.,  Apt.  10  S  66  | 

Mrs.  Carole  M.  Lloyd,  Stenographer,  Zebulon,  R.  4  66 

Mrs.  Mable  H.  Watkins,  File  Clerk,  204  Hilltop  Ave.,  Garner  66 

Mrs.  Mamie  R.  Clark,  File  Clerk,  Raleigh,  R.  7  66 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANNING 

J.  L.  Pierce,  Director,  906  Runnymede  Rd  741 

W.  L.  Lathan,  Educational  Consultant,  401  S.  Boylan  Ave  74] 

John  W.  Sherman,  Engineer,  3200  Milton  Rd  741 

Edward  L.  Frazelle,  Engineer,  821  Wake  Forest  Rd  75<  ( 

Leon  Thompson,  Engineer,  824  Brighton  Rd  75(  < 

Marvin  R.  A.  Johnson,  Design  Consultant,  2911  Banbury  Rd  75( 

J.  B.  Wiggins,  Assistant  Design  Consultant,  409  Gardner  St  751 

Marion  Bratcher,  Administrative  Clerk,  2332  Grant  Ave  741  | 

Mrs.  Margelene  Turnage,  Stenographer,  2837  Glenridge  Dr  761  • 

Mrs.  Margaret  Parrish,  Secretary,  206  Knowles  St  74!  i 

Mrs.  Billie  Morse,  Stenographer,  406  Guilford  Cir  74i  ( 


•  Cooperative  program  with  State  Board  of  Health. 

t  Also  Assistant  Director  of  Local  Health  Administration,  State  Board  of  Health. 
***  Also  Director,  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene,  State  Board  of  Health, 
t  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  home  address  is  given.  DO  NOT  USE  FOR  BUS 
NESS  CORRESPONDENCE. 
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DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Office  Ph. 

Name,  Title  and  jHome  Address  Ext.  No. 

J.  Warren  Smith,  Director,  2626  Dover  Rd  7437 

Miss  Ruby  Lucas,  Secretary,  1025  Nichols  Dr  7437 

Agriculture 

A.  G.  Bullard,  Supervisor,  Cary   277 

H.  T.  Gryder,  Asst.  Supervisor,  1616  Hillsboro  St   397 

R.  J.  Peeler,  Asst.  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  FFA  Work,  2812  Kilgore  St   277 

Mrs.  Nell  Clifton,  Accounting  Clerk,  1922  Smallwood  Dr   277 

Mrs.  Barbara  Buchanan,  Accounting  Clerk,  2608  Wells  Ave   277 

E.  N.  Meekins,  District  Supervisor,  3310  Clark  Ave   277 

Mrs.  Carrie  Hughey,  Stenographer,  1103  Canterbury  Rd   277 

R.  J.  Denny,  District  Supervisor,  Box  7496,  Asheville  ALpine  3-9671 

Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Fisher,  Stenographer,  Box  7496,  Asheville  ALpine  3-9671 

J.  M.  Osteen,  District  Supervisor,  Rockingham  TWining  5-2759 

Mrs.  Rosa  D.  Ratliff,  Stenographer,  Rockingham  TWining  5-2759 

N.  B.  Chesnutt,  District  Supervisor,  Whiteville  Midway  2-3722 

Mrs.  Dorothy   R.   King,   Stenographer,   Whiteville  Midway  2-3722 

T.  B.  Elliott,  District  Supervisor,  Woodland  JUniper  7-2482 

Mrs.  Hildegard  Meyers,  Typist,  Woodland  JUniper  7-2482 

W.  T.  Johnson,  District  Supervisor  and  NFA  Executive  Secretary, 

|      A.  and  T.  College,  Greensboro  B Roadway  3-1773  Ext.  31 

J.  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  District  Supervisor,  A.  and  T.  College, 

Greensboro   B Roadway  3-1773  Ext.  31 

Mrs.  Julia  B.  Caldwell,  Stenographer,  A.  and  T.  College, 

Greensboro   B Roadway  3-1773  Ext.  31 

Mrs.  G.  Withers,  Stenographer,  A.  and  T.  College, 

Greensboro   B Roadway  3-1773  Ext.  31 

Veterans  Farmer  Training  Program 

ft.  L.  Deaton,  Accounting  Clerk,  2120  Cowper  Dr   397 

•Irs.  Elizabeth  D.  Lancaster,  Clerical  Unit  Supervisor,  2405  Churchill  Rd   397 

)«Iiss  Leona  Pettitt,  Typist,  G-2  Raleigh  Apts   397 

4iss  Joyce  Cannady,  Stenographer,  533  N.  Blount  St   397 

L  E.  Stokes,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Severn  (Severn)  3717 

\  H.  Mills,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Box  69,  Welcome  (Lexington)  REgent  1-2482 

lome  Economics 

liss  Catherine  T.  Dennis,  Supervisor,  2516  Beechridge  Rd  7416 

Itb.  Faye  T.  Coleman,  Asst.  Supervisor,  1647  Van  Dyke  Ave  7416 

liss  Mary  Elkins,  Stenographer,  F-4  Shelton  Apts  7416 

Irs.  Marjorie  H.  Smith,  Stenographer,  2202  Brewer  St  7416 

Irs.  Esther  B.  Bell,  Accounting  Clerk,  R.  1,  Youngsville  7416 

^iss  Louise  Swann,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Box  7496,  Asheville  ALpine  3-9671 

liss  Vergie  Lee  Stringer,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Woman's  College,  Greensboro.  .B  Road  way  5-9371 
Irs.  Mabel  L.  Hall,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  and  Teacher  Trainer, 

East  Carolina  College,  Greenville  6101  Ext.  43 

[rs.  Lucy  F.  James,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  and  Teacher  Trainer, 

North  Carolina  College,  Durham  2-2171 

rs.  Marie  Moffitt,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  and  Teacher  Trainer, 

North  Carolina  College,  Durham  2-2171 

rs.  Lillie  Fike,  Stenographer,  North  Carolina  College,  Durham  2-2171 

rades  and  Industries 

Wade  Martin,  Supervisor,  Cary   284 

barles  D.  Bates,  Asst.  Supervisor,  2328  Airline  Dr   633 

S.  Linthicum,  Asst.  Supervisor,  408  Locke  Lane   633 

illiam  A.  Underwood,  III,  Equipment  Coordinator,  1907  Alexander  Rd   633 

iss  Miriam  Daughtry,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Country  Club  Homes   284 

IBS  Annette  Casey,  Stenographer,  102  E.  North  St   284 

rs.  Janet  Dixon,  Typist,  1118  Brighton  Rd   633 

rs.  Lena  E.  Winton,  Stenographer,  1935  Clark  Ave   633 

iss  Marianne  Brewer,  Stenographer,  R.  2,  Zebulon   633 

imes  R.  Taylor,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  and  Teacher  Trainer, 

A.  and  T.  College,  Greensboro  B Roadway  3-1773 

rs.  Lorraine  Gail,  Stenographer,  A.  and  T.  College,  Greensboro  B Roadway  3-1773 

istributive  Education 

Carl  Brown,  Supervisor,  2317  Lake  Dr  7332 

ss  Audrey  Price,  Stenographer,  102  E.  North  St  7332 

•  G.  Slattery,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  and  Teacher  Trainer, 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  4341 

"3.  Joy  Hooper,  Stenographer,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  4341 

f  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  home  address  is  given.  DO  NOT  USE  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Office  Ph. 

Name,  Title  and  fHome  Address  Ext.  No. 

Guidance  Services 

Miss  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,   Supervisor,  Grosvenor  Apts  7332  ' 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Morris,  Stenographer,  705  W.  Morgan  St.,  Apt.  6  7332  j 

School  Lunch 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  Supervisor,  2508  Stafford  Ave   664  ' 

Miss  Martha  Barnett,  Area  Supervisor,  2014  Wake  Forest  Rd  7163 

Mrs.  Lois  S.  Brown,  Area  Supervisor,  615  East  Lenoir  St   208 

Miss  Nina  Lee  Corbett,  Area  Supervisor,  301  A,  Boylan  Apts  7163  ; 

Mrs.  Gwendolyn  K.  Farrier,  Area  Supervisor,  R.  6  7163 

Miss  Christine  Herring,  Area  Supervisor,  Box  11324  7163 

Mrs.  Sabrie  W.  Reid,  Area  Supervisor,  Plymouth  SWan  3-4701  j 

Miss  Nancy  R.  Rothrock,  Area  Supervisor,  2700  Webb  St  7163 

Mrs,  Edna  G.  Trotter,  Area  Supervisor,  301  Parrish  St   208 

Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Woodard,  Area  Supervisor,  R.  1  7163 

Victor  W.  Barfield,  Public  Accounts  Auditor,  919  Powell  Dr.,  Garner  7163  " 

Otis  R.  Lee,  Public  Accounts  Auditor,  G-5,  Raleigh  Apts  7163 

Linwood  E.  Quinn,  Public  Accounts  Auditor,  906  Forest  Dr.,  Garner  7163 

Mrs.  Nell  Alford,  Stenographer,  Pine  St.,  Wendell  7162 

Mrs.  Kathryn  N.  Bartholomew,  Stenographer,  900  Norris  St  7162 

H.  Neal  Phelps,  Stenographer,  Zebulon  7162 

Mrs.  Dawn  C.   Ricketts,   Stenograpner,   Millbrook  7162  ) 

Miss  Ellen  Brooks,  Typist,  143  Summit  Ave  7162 

Larry  O.  High,  Typist,  R.  1,  Wendell  7162 

H.  Donald  Jones,  Typist,  R.  2,  Clayton  7162 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Saunders,  Typist,  1816  Wake  St  7162 

W.  Bruce  Harrington,  Accounting  Clerk,  R.  1,  Moncure.   7162 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Powell,  Accounting  Clerk,  Wake  Forest  Rd  7162 

Mrs.  Joan  N.  Privette,  Accounting  Clerk,  Lakeview  Dr.,  Wendell  7162 

Mrs.  Nora  L.  Weathers,  Accounting  Clerk,  500  West  Park  Dr  7162 

William  V.  Young,  Principal  Accounting  Clerk,  1510  Hillsboro  St  66< 

Veterans  Education 

State  Office:  Room  117,  Mansion  Park  Building 

Gilmore  W.  Johnson,  Supervisor,  300  Penny  St.,  Garner  756' 

Ann  Roberta  Hooks,  Stenographer,  1025  Nichols  Dr  756' 

Asheville  Area:  Box  7383,  Buncombe  County  Courthouse 

William  V.  Workman,  Assistant  Area  Supervisor,  740  Hendersonville  Rd  ALpine  3-673! 

Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Clark,  Stenographer,  101  Furman  Ave.,  Apt.  5  ALpine  3-673! 

Charlotte  Area:  609  Independence  Building 

James  L.  Winningham,  Area  Supervisor,  926  Lunsford  PI  EDison  3-795' 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Franklin,  410  Beaumont  Ave  EDison  3-795' 

Raleigh  Area:  Room  112,  Mansion  Park  Building 

Ayden  D.  Lassiter,  Assistant  Area  Supervisor,  220  Church  St.,  Clayton  756 

Wilmington  Area:  4th  &  Princess  Streets,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

John  E.  Martin,  Area  Supervisor,  1810  Market  St  ROger  2-128; 

Mrs.  Juliet  S.  Harrell,  Stenographer,  2  Jackson  Dr  ROger  2-128 

Winston-Salem  Area:  R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School 

Jesse  R.  Simmons,  Area  Supervisor,  1947  Angelo  St  PArk  3-772  j  l. 

Mrs.  Katherine  E.  Ashburn,  Stenographer,  600  Wellington  Rd  PArk  3-772 

Ik 

DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  \\ 

Central  Office:  486  Education  Building 

Chas.  H.  Warren,  Director,  710  Glenwood  Ave  'W 

H.  E.  Springer,  Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  2708  Vanderbilt  Ave  86 

C.  L.  Haney,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Restoration,  2708  Van  Dyke  Ave  86 

R.  B.  Hawkins,  Supervisor  of  Guidance,  Training,  and  Placement,  2108  St.  James  Rd...  36 

H.  L.  Earp,  District  Supervisor,  3134  Glenwood  Ave  85 

T.  M.  Wilson,  District  Supervisor,  1229  Cross  Link  Rd  36 

Mrs.  Mary  Dell  Phifer,  Research  Analyst,  218  Hillcrest  Rd  36 

James  F.  Lee,  Accountant,  500  W.  Whitaker  Mill  Rd  86 

Homer  N.  Culbreth,  Accounting  Clerk,  1009  W.  Peace  St  36 

Mrs.  Sarah  I.  Lyon,  Accounting  Clerk,  106  W.  Lynch  St.,  Durham  86 

Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Lewis,  Accounting  Clerk,  3013  Avent  Ferry  Rd     »e 


f  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  home  address  is  given.  DO  NOT  USE  FOR  BUS! 
NESS  CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Office  Ph. 

Name,  Title  and  |Home  Address  Ext.  No. 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Parker,  Stenographer  Clerk,  3033  Granville  Dr   366 

Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Upchurch,  Stenographer  Clerk,  318  Avon  Dr   365 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Darden,  Stenographer  Clerk,  1320  Mordecai  Dr   364 

Mrs.  Alta  C.  Washburn,  Stenographer  Clerk,  311  Vance  Apts   366 

Mrs.  Ava  H.  Driver,  Stenographer  Clerk,  Box  311,  Zebulon   364 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Newman,  Stenographer  Clerk,  2214  Creston  Rd   367 

Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Pope,  File  Clerk.  404  Penny  St.,  Garner   366 

\Asheville  Office:  County  Court  House 

S.  R.  Galloway,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  R.  2,  Box  462  ALpine  3-7658 

James  T.  Yates,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Box  654,  Swannanoa  ALpine  3-7658 

|3.  R.  Blake,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  R.  2,  Box  462  ALpine  3-7658 

IRobert  W.  Gibson,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  34  Gracelyn  Rd  ALpine  3-7658 

Miss  Ruby  Lee  Reeves,  Stenographer  Clerk,  R.  2,  Box  1,  Mars  Hill  ALpine  3-7658 

Miss  Hazel  Swann,  Stenographer  Clerk,  135  Flint  St  ALpine  3-7658 

Charlotte  Office:  127  West  7th  St. 

3.  A.  McDaniel,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  830  Jefferson  Dr  FRanklin  5-8686 

/"irgil  White,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  5439  Wedgewood  Dr  FRanklin  5-8686 

L  C.  Warman,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  R.  1,  Box  99  FRanklin  5-8686 

leorge  B.  Riddle,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  211  W.  10th  St  FRanklin  5-8686 

j.  H.  Clippard,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1311  Greenwood  Cliff  FRanklin  5-8686 

}Vm.  P.  Marqulies,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  2613  Providence  Rd  FRanklin  5-8686 

Earlene  J.  Stacks,  Stenographer  Clerk,  1357  Choyce  Ave  FRanklin  5-8686 

rs.  Margaret  F.  Stone,  Stenographer  Clerk,  R.  7,  Box  770  FRanklin  5-8686 

rs.  Joyce  S.  Warner,  Stenographer  Clerk,  2615  McClintock  Rd  FRanklin  5-8686 

>urham  Office:  1031  Duke  Hospital 

W.  Dieffenderfer,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1403  Norton  St  9011  Ext.  3848 

aron  M.  Conn,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1712  James  St  9011  Ext.  3848 

D.  Connell,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  2009  Wake  Forest  Rd  9011  Ext.  3848 

liss  Jean  E.  Kirkman,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  27  Rogerson  Dr.,  Chapel  Hill  9011  Ext.  3848 

[rs.  Cecil  Ann  Stallings,  Stenographer  Clerk,  1117  N.  Guthrie  Ave  9011  Ext.  3848 

[rs.  Alice  S.  Spencer,  Stenographer  Clerk,  123  Daniels  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill  9011  Ext.  3848 

ayetteville  Office:  Grace  Pittman  Bldg.,  431  Hay  St. 

I  E.  Hamilton,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  224  Sunset  Ave  HEmlock  2-2214 

bseph  A.  Savage,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  3519  Edna  St  HEmlock  2-2214 

rs.  Jean  B.  Brisson,  Stenographer  Clerk,  469  McBain  Dr  HEmlock  2-2214 


eensboro  Office:  1305  N.  Elm  St. 

L.  McClellan,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  2001  Delwood  Dr  BRoadway  3-3997 

W.  Brafford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Box  2,  Elon  College  BRoadway  3-3997 

lliam  F.  Baxter,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  4708  Winston  Rd  BRoadway  3-3997 

|ts.  E.  Bonner,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1200  West  Market  St  BRoadway  3-3997 

|as.  J.  McClees,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  2104  Villa  Dr  BRoadway  3-3997 

Geraldine  B.  Dixon,  Stenographer  Clerk,  Box  102,  Guilford  BRoadway  3-3997 

rs.  Laura  W.  Vestal,  Stenographer  Clerk,  219  Pineburr  Rd  BRoadway  3-3997 

reenville  Office:  City  Hall 

A.  Hendrix,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  402  Student  St  PLaza  2-7107 

H.  Brown,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1904  E.  6th  St  PLaza  2-7107 

A.  Sandick,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  607  S.  Oak  St  PLaza  2-7107 

G.  Harrison,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  918  College  View  Apts  PLaza  2-7107 

M.  Manning,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  112  Lee  St.,  Williamston  PLaza  2-7107 

s  Florence  O.  Phelps,  Stenographer  Clerk,  551  Evans  St  PLaza  2-7107 

Mary  M.  Ross,  Stenographer  Clerk,  900  Forbes  Ct  PLaza  2-7107 

Ickory  Office:  232  Second  Ave.,  N.  W. 

fas.  C.  Neill,  Jr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  894  Eighth  St.,  N.  E  DAvis  7-8001 

'j|G.  Tillman,  Jr.,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  102  3rd  Ave.,  N.  E  DAvis  7-8001 

Margaret  Dabrowski,  Stenographer  Clerk,  R.  4,  Box  580  DAvis  7-8001 


Local  Office:  204  Brown  Rogers  Bldg. 


Rea  Parker,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  K-l-B  Cameron  Ct.  Apts  7540 

J.  Beale,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  2633  Churchill  Rd  7540 

^  E.  Buford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  201  Furches  St  7540 

^  B.  Clark,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1609  N.  Blount  St  7540 

%  Doris  D.  Russ,  Stenographer  Clerk,  515  Mial  St  7540 

Betty  Jean  Ray,  Stenographer  Clerk,  205y2  Poplar  St  7540 

lisbury  Office:  201  Owen  Bldg. 

J'flL.  Denny,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  219  Earnhardt  Ave  MElrose  3-2591 

JW.  Wilhelm,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  R.  2,  Box  664  MElrose  3-2591 

m.  Lorraine  R.  Evans,  Stenographer  Clerk,  Box  114,  Granite  Quarry  MElrose  3-2591 


Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  home  address  is  given.  DO  NOT  USE  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Wilmington  Office:  414  Insurance  Bldg. 

A.  A.  Chiemiego,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  107  Floral  Parkway  ROger  2-107 

L.  K.  Parker,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  2211  Plaza  Dr  ROger  2-107 

Mrs.  Clarine  O.  Hall,  Stenographer  Clerk,  210  Montgomery  Ave  ROger  2-107 

Winston-Salem  Office:  211  Reynolds  Bldg. 

E.  W.  Crawford,  Sr.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  1261  Peace  Haven  Rd  PArk  2-591 

Thos.  E.  Styers,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  323  14th  St.,  N.  E  PArk  2-591 

Mrs.  Peggy  B.  Hollingsworth,  Stenographer  Clerk,  1031  Polo  Rd.,  Apt.  1  PArk  2-59] 

CONTROLLER'S  OFFICE 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Controller,  2621  Dover  Rd  75( 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Secretary,  D-102  Boylan  Apts  75< 

DIVISION  OF  AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

A.  C.  Davis,  Director,  2818  Fowler  Ave  74: 

Paul  D.  Pendergraft,  Assistant  Director,  2716  Peachtree  St  75!I 

Mrs.  Frances  T.  Council,  Secretary,  Box  247,  Cary  R.  1  74  J 

Miss  Pansy  Rogers,  Secretary,  520  Chatham  St  75:  | 

Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Accountant,  203  White  Apts  75 r J 

Mrs.  Millie  Lou  Scott,  Assistant  Accountant,  Apex  75  "& 

Miss  Kate  Dunn  Elmore,  Accountant,  123  Forest  Road  6  J 

Carl  H.  Walker,  Accountant,  Bailey   2  j 

Selby  E.  Stokes,  Administrative  Assistant,  1000  Canterbury  Rd   2  i 

Thomas  C.  Key,  Administrative  Assistant,  Durham,  R.  4  2  \ 

C.  H.  Woody,  Clerk,  2460  Milburnie  Rd   2 

W.  H.  Middleton,  Accountant,  2202  St.  Mary's  St  6  \ 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abbott,  Accountant,  2211  Byrd  St  74  j 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Riley,  Accounting  Clerk,  2316  Clark  Ave   6  ' 

Mrs.  Celna  B.  Mills,  Accounting  Clerk,  605  Lakeside  Dr.,  Garner   6  ' 

Mrs.  Anne  R.  McDonald,  Accounting  Clerk,  123  Woodburn  Rd   6  ' 

Miss  Elizabeth  Norris,  Typist,  507  N.  Blount  St  75 

Miss  Iris  A.  Smith,  Typist,  Smithfield  76 

Miss  Maggie  Stroud,  Typist,  216  Halifax  St  76 

Mrs.  Hazel  C.  Seymour,  Accounting  Clerk,  701  St.  George  Rd  74 

Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Strickland,  Typist,  Zebulon,  R.  2  76 

Mrs.  Lucille  B.  Burchette,  Accounting  Clerk,  1111  Southerland  Rd  76 

DIVISION  OF  INSURANCE 

Thomas  B.  Winborne,  Director,  2650  Davis  St  | 

Harvey  K.  Winslow,  Engineer,  101  Ralph  Dr  < 

Mrs.  Florence  W.  Moore,  Secretary,  2011%  Fairview  Rd  ,  i 

Mrs.  Edna  E.  Austin,  Stenographer,  906  Durant  St  I 

Frederick  J.  Calverley,  Engineer,  1205  Brighton  Rd  * 

Arthur  M.  Varner,  Engineer,  704  Glenwood  Ave  i 

DIVISION  OF  PLANT  OPERATION 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Director,  319  S.  Boylan  Ave  I 

C.  H.  Jourdan,  Engineer,  Siler  City  •  ' 

Mrs.  Sara  K.  Fort,  Secretary,  Wake  Forest,  R.  1  '•  ' 

DIVISION  OF  TEACHER  ALLOTTMENT  AND  GENERAL  CONTRO  \ 


J.  E.  Hunter,  Director,  2215  Circle  Dr  

Mrs.  Jean  F.  Folk,  Secretary,  353  Wilmot  Dr. 


DIVISION  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

_  J 

Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Director,  603  S.  Boylan  Ave  7  1 

A.  J.  Dickson,  Assistant  Director,  Garner   * 

M.  W.  Fowler,  Accounting  Clerk,  3203  Bedford  Ave   j 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Walton,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  R.  6  " 

Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Burgess,  Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator,  Garner  

Mrs.  Gloria  D.  Morris,  Stenographer,  505  Culpepper  Cir   j 

Mrs.  Alice  R.  Lanford,  Typist  Clerk,  903  Elm  St  7  J 

Mrs.  Jean  R.  Pollard,  Typist  Clerk,  72 3 A  N.  Boundary  St  7  J, 

t  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  home  address  is  given.  DO  NOT  USE  FOR  BU  > 
NESS  CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Mrs.  Alice  B.  Newton,  Accounting  Clerk,  Raleigh,  R.  1   467 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Barnes,  Typist  Clerk,  105  N.  Whitaker  Mill  Rd  7516 

Mrs.  Mozelle  B.  Bailey,  Stenographer,  Clayton   467 

Mrs.  Evelyn  G.  Fleming,  Typist  Clerk,  19  Dixie  Trail   467 

J.  J.  Kelly,  Warehouse  Foreman,  1202  Watauga  St  7574 

I.  H.  Baker,  Stock  Clerk,  502  Smithfield  St  7574 

Mrs.  Peggy  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk,  723D  N.  Boundary  St  7574 

Mrs.  Edna  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk,  2425  Wesley  Rd  7574 

Arthur  H.  Castleberry,  Stock  Clerk,  2311  Poole  Rd  7574 

Mrs.  Gladys  Tippett,  Stock  Clerk,  220  W.  Lane  St  7574 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Perry,  Stock  Clerk,  407  N.  Wilmington  St  7574 

John  M.  Holden,  Stock  Clerk,  Wake  Forest  7574 

Rene  J.  Labat,  Stock  Clerk,  320  E.  Martin  St  7574 

Robert  G.  Johnson,  Stock  Clerk,  Wake  Forest,  R.  6  7574 

Newman  I.  Bailey,  Stock  Clerk,  Wake  Forest,  R.  1  7574 

Sammy  V.  Sanderford,  Stock  Clerk,  Garner  7574 

Owight  P.  Whitaker,  Stock  Clerk,  Garner  7574 

DIVISION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

C.  C.  Brown,  Director,  3020  Ruffin  St   406 

diss  Rachel  Sumner,  Secretary,  E-l  Raleigh  Apt   406 

j)elphos  J.  Dark,  Transportation  Assistant,  2815  Anderson  Dr   278 

H   E.  Crawley,  Bus  Route  Supervisor,  Wilson,  Box  71   278 

W.  Alexander,  Bus  Route  Supervisor,  Newton   278 

toy  B.  Williams,  Equipment  Superintendent,  2813  Anderson  Dr   278 

E.  Glass,  Equipment  Superintendent,  Apex   278 

Roy  Keen,  Equipment  Superintendent,  Goldsboro,  112  N.  Carolina  St   278 

I.  P.  Bradford,  Clerk,  Apt.  F,  Chamberlain  St   278 


CURRICULUM  STUDY 

(Office:  136  Education  Bldg.) 

E.  Ready,  Director,  744  St.  George  Rd  7418 

erald  B.  James,  Assistant  Director  (Part-time),  813  Runnymede  Rd  7418 

erman  G.  Porter,  Research  Analyst,  2412  Van  Dyke  Ave  7418 

rs.  Helen  B.  Dowdy,  Secretary,  Cary,  R.  1  7418 

[iss  Cara  Ann  Poole,  Secretary,  2714  Rosedale  Ave  7418 


STATE  HOLIDAY  SCHEDULE 

j  (Observed  by  State  Employees) 

abor  Day  September  7,  1959 

eterans    Day  November  11,  1959 

aanksgiving   Day  November  26,  1959 

iiristmas  December   24-25,    Inc.  1959 

ew  Year's  Day  January  1,  1960 

aster  Monday  April   18,  1960 

mfederate  Memorial  Day  May  10,  1960 

dependence  Day  July   4,  1960 


BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

P.  McLendon,  Chairman  Greensboro 

larles  H.   Reynolds,   Vice-Chairman  Spindale 

rs.  T.  R.  Easterling,  Secretary  Rocky  Mount 

Elton  Aydlett  Elizabeth  City 

C.  Carmichael  27  Hilltop  Rd.,  Biltmore 

m.  D.  Herring  Rose  Hill 

.  J.  Kennedy  Durham 

>bert  Lassiter,   Jr  Charlotte 

Hiden  Ramsey  Asheville 

Harris  Purks,  Director,  Raleigh 
James  E.  Hillman,  Assistant  Director,  Raleigh 
Kenneth  C.  Batchelor,  Budget  Analyst,  Raleigh 
Charles  H.  Little,  Research  Associate,  Raleigh 


Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  home  address  is  given.  DO  NOT  USE  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
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TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION 


A.  B.  Gibson,  Chairman  Laurinburg  City  Schools,  Laurinburi 

Elementary  Division  High  School  Division 

Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Abbott,  Box  602,  Bryson  City  Claire  Freeman,  Needham  Broughton  Higl 
Margaret  E.  McGimsey,  R.  5,  Morganton  School,  Raleigh 

Cornelia  McLauchlin,  Lillington  Sarah  E.  Hamilton,  1301  North  Chestnut  St. 
Lloyd  Y.  Thayer,  Junior  High  School,  High  Lumberton 

Mrs.  Helen  D.  Wolff,  Elmhurst  Elementary  Jack  Horner,  1039  Dresden  Dr.,  Charlotte  v 

School,  Greenville  Helen  D.  Wilkin,  1520  Glover  St.,  Hendersoi 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Zimmerman,  Supervisor,  Cas-  Chester    N.    Womack,  Rutherford-Spinda] 
well  County,  Yanceyville  High  School,  Spindale 

NORTH  CAROLINA  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Thomas  J.  Pearsall,  Chairman  Rocky  Mour 

W.  T.  Joyner,  Vice-Chairman  Raleig 

Lunsford  Crew  Roanoke  Rapic 

R.   O.   Huffman  Morganto 

William    Medf  ord  Waynesvil 

H.  Cloyd  Philpott  Lexingto 

Edward  F.  Yarborough  Louisbur 

N.  C.  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  FOR  BETTER  SCHOOLS 

Holt  McPherson,  Chairman  High  Point  D.   R.   Mauney,   Jr  Cherryvil 

John  R.  Baggett,  Jr  Lillington  C.   A.    McKnight  Chariot 

R.  F.  Beasley,  Jr  Monroe  Dr.   W.   C.   Mebane  Wilmingtc  ( 

Henry  Belk  Goldsboro  Joseph    Moye  Greenvil  i 

E.   E.   Boyer  Statesville  Dr.  T.  E.  Powell  Elon  Collegl* 

Howard  E.  Carr  Greensboro  W.  Frank  Redding,  Jr  Asheboi  i 

S.  P.  Cross  Gatesville  Mrs.  W.  H.  Romm  Moyo<  : 

Mrs.  Ruth  Dailey,  Treasurer  Durham  Ernest  Ross  Box  1046,  Marie  i 

Tom  I.   Davis  Selma  W.  W.  Sutton  Goldsbo-  ) 

Bruce  Drysdale  Hendersonville  Ray    Wilkinson  Rocky   Moui  t 

John    R.    Foster  Greensboro  D.  Hiden  Ramsey  Box  8115,  Ashevi]  ■ 

L.    C.   Gifford  Hickory  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Watkins  Chariot; 

Rush   Hamrick,   Jr  Shelby  Mrs.  D.  M.  Jarnagin  Raleig  i 

L.  Chevis  Kerr,  Sr  Clinton  W.    E.    Horner  Sanfo:  1 

Hugh   Lobdell  Charlotte  W.  D.  Herring,  Vice-Chairman .  .  .  .  Rose  Hi 

H.  A.  Mattox  Murphy  Stuart  J.  Black  Conco  1 

Advisory  Panel  to  N.  C.  Citizens  Committee 

Dr.  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chairman 
Dr.  L.  S.  Cozart,  Concord,  President,  Barbara-Scotia  College 
Dr.  Jasper  Memory,  Winston-Salem,  Wake  Forest  College 
Dr.  Leo  Jenkins,  Greenville,  East  Carolina  College 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Dr.  J.  Lem  Stokes,  III,  Misenheimer,  President  Pfeiffer  College 
Mr.  O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville,  Superintendent,  Duplin  County  Schools 
Dr.  A.  S.  Hurlburt,  Durham,  Duke  University 

THE  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  | 
EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONALLY  TALENTED  CHILDREN 

C.  D.  Killian,  Chairman,  Western  Carolina  College  Cullowh  > 

Cecil  Prince,  Charlotte  Hubert  Humphrey,  Greensboro 

Charles  F.  Blackburn,  Henderson  Thomas  Gaylord,  Swan  Quarter 

James  G.  Stikeleather,  Jr.,  Asheville  Dr.  Edward  Cameron,  Chapel  Hill 

John  Hargett,  Trenton  J.  O.  Talley,  Jr.,  Fayetteville 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  STUDY  01 
TEACHER  MERIT  PAY  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A 
REVISED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

W.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  Chairman  Ralei  ' 

Wm.  D.  Herring,  Rose  Hill  C.  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville 

Chas.  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh  G.  T.  Promt,  Lillington 

Elbert  S.  Peel,  Jr.,  Williamston  J.  L.  Cashwell,  Albemarle 

Garland  S.  Garriss,  Troy  Mrs.   Frank   B.   Meacham,   Roanoke  Rap  •! 

Frank  N.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Albemarle  Joseph  S.  Moye,  Greenville 

Edward  H.  Wilson,  Blanche  S.  Tom  Proctor,  Fuquay  Springs 

Mrs.  Hazel  Curtwright,  Chapel  Hill  E.  E.  Boyer,  Statesville 

Demint  F.  Walker,  Edenton  Prince  A.  Simmons,  Winston-Salem 


North  Carolina  College  Conference 
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COMMISSION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  A  TWELVE  MONTHS' 
USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 
FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PURPOSES 

.  G.  Hawfield,  Chairman  .  .Monroe 

Ernest  W.  Ross,  Marion  Dan  L.  Drummond,  Winston-Salem 

John  Kerr,  Jr.,  Warrenton  W.  E.  Enloe,  Raleigh 

EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

NEWS  OF  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION,  published  four  times  a  year  by  the  North  Carolina 

Association  of  Childhood  Education. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  BULLETIN,  published  twice  a  year  by  the 

Division  of  Classroom  Teachers,  North  Carolina  Education  Association. 

tfORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association, 
Raleigh. 

nTORTH  CAROLINA  PARENT-TEACHER  BULLETIN,  published  monthly  (except  June, 
July  and  August)  cooperatively  by  the  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  or  North  Carolina,  Greens- 
boro. 

JORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION  BULLETIN,  published  quarterly 

by  The  North  Carolina  School  Boards  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 
|J0RTH  CAROLINA  ENGLISH  TEACHER,  published  four  times  per  year  at  Chapel  Hill 

N.  C,  by  the  North  Carolina  English  Teachers  Association. 
ARHEEL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  BULLETIN,  quarterly  publication  of  the  North  Carolina 

Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Duke  University,  Durham. 
HE  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

HE  NORTH  CAROLINA  AUDIO-VISUALIST,  published  four  times  a  year  in  November, 
January,  March  and  May  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Audio-Visual  Department  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 
HE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS  RECORD,  published  quarterly  by  the  North  Carolina 

(Negro)  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh. 
ORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN,  issued  monthly  except  June,  July  and 
August  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

SECRETARIES  OF  EXAMINING  BOARDS 

ccountant  Examiners,  N.  C.  State  Board  of 

I    Certified  Public  John  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Charlotte 

rchitectural  Examination  and  Registration, 

State  Board  of  James  W.  Griffin,  Jr.,  Greenville 

arber  Examiners,  State  Board  of  J.  Marvin  Cheek,  High  Point 

liropody  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Getchell,  Goldsboro 

liropractic  Examiners,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Peters,  Rocky  Mount 

jmtractors,  N.  C.  Licensing  Board  for  James  M.  Wells,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

psmetic  Art  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Wallace,  Durham 

imtal  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Guion,  Charlotte 

ectrical  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  of  Elizabeth  E.  Anderson,  Raleigh 

nbalmers  and  Funeral  Directors,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Clifford  H.  Brown,  Kannapolis 

jigineers  and  Land  Surveyors,  State  Board  of  Registration  for  R.  B.  Rice,  Raleigh 

|w  Examiners,  State  Board  of  E.  L.  Cannon,  Raleigh 

brary  Certification  Board  Mrs.  Lucile  K.  Henderson,  Chapel  Hill 

ifdical  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Combs,  Raleigh 

irse  Registration  and  Nursing  Education,  N.  C.  Board  of  Vivian  M.  Culver,  Raleigh 

iticians,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  H.  L.  Ridgeway,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

'j'tometry,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Dr.  K.  W.  Ramsey,  Marion 

•teopathic  Examination  and  Registration, 

N.  C.  State  Board  of  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Huff,  Burlington 

ret  Control  Commission,  Structural  John  H.  Reitzel,  Raleigh 

;armacy,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  H.  C.  McAlister,  Chapel  Hill 

Vsical  Therapists,  State  Examining  Committee  of  Edith  Vail,  Winston-Salem 

limbing  and  Heating  Contractors, 

1  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  J.  M.  Jarrett,  Raleigh 

ml  Estate  Licensing  Board,  North  Carolina  R.  Harry  Lewis,  Raleigh 

Ijfrigeration  Examiners,  State  Board  of  James  A.  Dean,  Raleigh 

|e  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  for  Licensing  George  W.  Carter,  Kinston 

erinary  Examining  Board,  State  Dr.  J.  I.  Cornwell,  Asheville 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 


J.nes  E.  Hillman,  President  State  Board  of  Higher  Education,  Raleigh 

Be  H.  Gramley,  Vice-President  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem 

SC.  Pressly,  Secretary-Treasurer  Peace  College,  Raleigh 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

F.  P.  Payne,  President  Shaw  University,  Raleig! 

M.  F.  Shute,  Vice-President  Livingston  College,  Salisbury 

A.  F.  Jackson,  Secretary  A.  &  T.  College,  Greensbor* 

S.  B.  Cordery,  Asst.  Secretary  Barber  Scotia  College,  Concor< 

W.  E.  Bluford,  Treasurer  J.  C.  Smith  University,  Charlott 

UNITED  FORCES  FOR  EDUCATION 

N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
N.  C.  Education  Association 

N.  C.  Division  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 
N.  C.  School  Boards  Association 
N.  C.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
N.  C.  State  Grange 
N.  C.  Farm  Bureau 
N.  C.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION 


W.  W.  Sutton,  President  Goldsboi 

Howard  E.  Carr,   Vice-President  Greensboi 

Lewis  H.  Swindell,  Associate  Executive  Secretary  Chapel  Hi 

Guy  B.  Phillips,  Consultant  Chapel  Hi 


TEACHERS'  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT 

SYSTEM 

board  of  trustees 

Edwin  Gill,  Chairman,  Raleigh  H.  L.  Stephenson,  Smithfield 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Swindell,  Durham 

Clyde  W.  Gordon,  Burlington  Withers  Davis,  Fayetteville 

F.  Kent  Burns,  Raleigh  Royal  W.  Sands,  Reidsville 
Nathan  Yelton,  Executive  Secretary 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

ALAMANCE— C.  C.  Linneman,  Graham  CLEVELAND— J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby 

Burlington — L.  E.  Spikes  Kings  Mountain — B.  N.  Barnes 

ALEXANDER— S-   W.   Payne,   Taylorsville  Shelby— Malcolm  E.  Brown 

ALLEGHANY— J.  E.  Rufty,  Sparta  COLUMBUS— T.  Ward  Guy,  Whiteville 

ANSON — R.  O.  McCollum,  Wadesboro  Whiteville — L.  A.  Bruton 

Morven— James  W.  Jenkins  CRAVEN — R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern 

Wadesboro — W.  L.  Wildermuth  New  Bern — H.  J.  MacDonald 

ASHE— A.  B.  Hurt,  Jefferson  CUMBERLAND— F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayettevi  < 

AVERY — W.  Kenneth  Anderson,  Newland  Fayetteville — C.  Reid  Ross 

BEAUFORT— W.  F.  Veasey,  Washington  CURRITUCK— S.  C.  Chandler,  Currituck 

Washington— Edwin  A.  West  DARE— Mrs.  Mary  L.  Evans,  Manteo 

BERTIE— John  L.  Dupree,  Windsor  DAVIDSON— E.  L.  Brown,  Lexington 

BLADEN — D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  Lexington — L.  E.  Andrews 

BRUNSWICK— John  Greely  Long,  Southport  Thomasville— W.  S.  Horton 

BUNCOMBE— T.    C.    Roberson,    Asheville  DAVIE— William  T.  Bird,  Mocksville 

Asheville — E.  C.  Funderburk  DUPLIN — O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville 

BURKE— R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton  DURHAM— C.  H.  Chewning,  Durham  ! 

Glen  Alpine — W.  A.  Young  Durham — Lew  W.  Hannen 

Morganton— Maston  S.  Parham  EDGECOMBE — Morris  S.  Clary,  Tarboro 

CABARRUS— C.  A.  Furr,  Concord  Tarboro— C.  B.  Martin 

Concord— Woodrow  W.  Hartsell  FORSYTH— Thomas  Ray  Gibbs, 

Kannapolis — W.  J.  Bullock  Winston-Salem 

CALDWELL — C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  Winston-Salem — Craig  Phillips 

Lenoir— J.  G.  Hagaman  FRANKLIN— Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Louisbur 

CAMDEN— D.  B.  Burgess,   Camden  Franklinton— F.  H.  Eason 

CARTERET — H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort  GASTON — Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia 

CASWELL — Thomas  H.  Whitley,  Yanceyville  Cherryville — Fenton  L.  Larson 

CATAWBA — Harry  M.  Arndt,  Newton  Gastonia— W.  B.  Sugg 

Hickory— Wilmer  M.  Jenkins  GATES— W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville 

Newton — R.  N.  Gurley  GRAHAM— James  A.  Stanley,  Robbinsvil 

CHATHAM— J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  GRANVILLE— D.  N.  Hix,  Oxford 

CHEROKEE— Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy  Oxford— C.  W.  Duggins 

MuS-HotoAd°Mfs^in  GREENE    Gerald  D.  Jam*,  Snow  Hill 

CHOWAN— W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  GUILFORD— E.  P.  Pearce,  Jr.,  Greensbo  J 

Edenton— John  A.  Holmes  Greensboro — Philip  J.  Weaver 

CLAY— Hugh  Scott  Beal,  Hayesville  High  Point— Dean  B.  Pruette 


Local  Health  Directors 
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HALIFAX— W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax 

Roanoke  Rapids — J.  W.  Talley 

Weld  on— C.  B.  Thomas 
HARNETT— G.  T.  Promt,  Lillington 
HAYWOOD — L.  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynesville 

Canton — Rowe  Henry 
HENDERSON — J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville 

Hendersonville — Hugh  D.  Randall 
HERTFORD— Russel  P.  Martin,  Winton 
HOKE — W.  T.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Raeford 
HYDE — Tommie  Gaylord,  Swan  Quarter 
IREDELL — C.  G.  Credle,  Statesville 

Mooresville — Roland  R.  Morgan 

Statesville — A.  D.  Kornegay 
JACKSON— W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva 
JOHNSTON— E.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfield 
JONES— W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton 
LEE — J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford 

Sanford — M.  A.  McLeod 
LENOIR— H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston 

Kinston— J.  P.  Booth 
LINCOLN— Norris  S.  Childers,  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton — S.  Ray  Lowder 
MACON — Hieronymous  Bueck,  Franklin 
MADISON— Fred  W.  Anderson,  Marshall 
MARTIN— J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston 
McDOWELL— M.  H.  Taylor,  Marion 

Marion — Hugh  Beam 
MECKLENBURG— J.  W.  Wilson,  Charlotte 

Charlotte — Elmer  H.  Garinger 
MITCHELL — Jason   B.   Deyton,  Bakersville 
MONTGOMERY— S.  H.  Helton,  Troy 
MOORE— R.  E.  Lee,  Carthage 

Pinehurst — Lewis  S.  Cannon 

Southern  Pines — Luther  A.  Adams 
NASH— L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount — D.  S.  Johnson 
NEW  HANOVER— H.  M.  Roland, 

Wilmington 
NORTHAMPTON— E.  D.  Johnson,  Jackson 
ONSLOW— I.  B.  Hudson,  Jacksonville 
ORANGE— G.  P.  Carr,  Hillsboro 

Chapel  Hill — Joseph  M.  Johnston 
PAMLICO— G.  W.  Harriett,  Bayboro 
PASQUOTANK— J.  H.  Moore,  Elizabeth 

City 

Elizabeth  City— Wm.  H.  Wagoner 
PENDER— B.  L.  Davis,  Burgaw 
PERQUIMANS— John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford 
PERSON— R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro 
PITT— D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville 
I   Greenville— J.  H.  Rose 
POLK — David  A.  Cromer,  Columbus 

Tryon— W.  S.  Hamilton 


RANDOLPH— W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Asheboro 

Asheboro — Guy  B.  Teachey 
RICHMOND— F.  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham 

Hamlet— H.  M.  Kyzer 

Rockingham — J.  E.  Huneycutt 
ROBESON— B.  E.  Littlefield,  Lumberton 

Fairmont — Joseph  H.  Wishon 

Lumberton — B.  E.  Lohr 

Maxton — D.  M.  Singley 

Red  Springs — Walter  R.  Dudley 

Saint  Pauls — Marion  W.  Bird 
ROCKINGHAM— J  Allan  Lewis,  Wentworth 

Leaksville — J.  M.  Hough 

Reidsville — C.  C.  Lipscomb 

Madison-Mayodan — V.  Mayo  Bundy, 

Madison 

ROWAN— C.  C.  Erwin,  Salisbury 

Salisbury — J.  H.  Knox 
RUTHERFORD— J.  J.  Tarlton, 

Rutherford  ton 
SAMPSON — J.  T.  Denning,  Clinton 

Clinton— E.  C.  Sipe 
SCOTLAND— J.  J.  Pence,  Laurinburg 

Laurinburg — A.  B.  Gibson 
STANLY — James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle 

Albemarle — Claud  Grigg 
STOKES— R.  M.  Green,  Danbury 
SURRY— J.  Sam  Gentry,  Dobson 

Elkin— N.  H.  Carpenter 

Mt.  Airy — B.  H.  Tharrington 
SWAIN— T.  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City 
TRANSYLVANIA— C.  W.  Bradburn, 

Brevard 

TYRRELL— M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia 
UNION— Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe 

Monroe — W.  R.  Kirkman 
VANCE— J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson 

Henderson — W.  D.  Payne 
WAKE— Fred  A.  Smith,  Raleigh 

Raleigh — Jesse  O.  Sanderson 
WARREN— J.  Roger  Peeler,  Warren  ton 
WASHINGTON— R.  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth 
WATAUGA— W.  G.  Angell,  Boone 
WAYNE— R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro 

Fremont — Samuel  J.  Cole 

Goldsboro— N.  H.  Shope 
WILKES— C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro 

N.  Wilkesboro — J.  Floyd  Woodward 
WILSON— H.  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Wilson 

Elm  City— P.  T.  Fugate 

Wilson— Geo.  S.  Willard 
YADKIN— Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville 
YANCEY— Hubert  D.  Justice,  Burnsville 


LOCAL  HEALTH  DIRECTORS 

City,  County  or  District  Health  Director  and  Address 

Alamance  Dr.  W.  L.  Norville,  Burlington 

Alleghany-Ashe-Watauga  Dr.  James  T.  Googe,  Boone 

Anson  *Dr.  Warren  D.  Carter,  Wadesboro 

Avery-Yancey-Mitchell   Burnsville 

Beaufort  Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Washington 

Bertie  Dr.  W.  S.  Cann,  Windsor 

Bladen  ,  Elizabethtown 

Brunswick  Dr.   C.   B.   Davis,  Shallotte 

Buncombe  Dr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  Box  7525,  Asheville 

Burke  Dr.  G.  F.  Reeves,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  Dr.  J.  Roy  Hege,  Concord 

Caldwell  Dr.  William  Happer,  Lenoir 

Parteret  *Dr.  Luther  Fulcher,  Beaufort 

oatawba-Lincoln-Alexander  Dr.  William  H.  Bandy,  Hickory 

Pherokee-Clay-Graham   Murphy 

leveland  Dr.  Z.  P.  Mitchell,  Shelby 

olumbus  Dr.  Floyd  Johnson,  Whiteville 

raven  Dr.  E.  D.  Hardin,  New  Bern 

umberland  Dr.  M.  T.  Foster,  Fayetteville 

urrituck-Dare  Dr.  W.  W.  Johnson,  Currituck 

avidson  Dr.  Dermont  Lohr,  Lexington 

avie-Yadkin  Dr.  R.  B.  McGuire,  Mocksville 

uplin  Dr.  John  F.  Powers,  Kenansville 


♦Acting  Part-time. 
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City,  County  or  District  Health  Director  and  Address 

Durham  Dr.  O.  L.  Ader,  Durham 

Edgecombe  Dr.  W.  A.  Browne,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  Dr.  Fred  G.  Pegg,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Dr.  W.  C.  Perry,  Louisburg 

Gaston  Dr.  B.  M.  Drake,  Gastonia 

Granville  *Dr.  Rives  W.  Taylor,  Oxford 

Greene  *Dr.  M.  P.  Mullen,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Dr.  E.  H.  Ellinwood,  Greensboro 

Halifax  Dr.  Robert  F.  Young,  Halifax 

Harnett  Dr.  W.  B.  Hunter,  Lillington 

Haywood  Dr.  Raymond  K.  Butler,  Waynesville 

Henderson  *Dr.  J.  D.  Lutz,  Hendersonville 

Hertford-Gates  Dr.  Quinton  E.  Cooke,  Winton 

Hoke  Dr.  A.  L.  O'Briant,  Raeford 

Hyde  Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  Swan  Quarter 

Iredell  Dr.   Ernest  Ward,  Statesville 

Jackson-Macon-Swain   Sylva 

Johnston  Dr.  E.  S.  Grady,  Smithfield 

Jones  ,  Trenton 

Lenoir  .,  Kinston 

McDowell  Dr.  W.  F.  E.  Loftin,  Marion 

Madison  Dr.  Margery  J.  Lord,  Marshall 

Martin  *Dr.  W.  A.  Browne,  Williamston 

Mecklenburg  *Dr.  Elizabeth  C.  Corkey,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  *Dr.  Elizabeth  C.  Corkey,  Charlotte 

Montgomery  Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Troy 

Moore  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilcox,  Carthage 

Nash  Dr.  J.  S.  Chamblee,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount  Dr.  J.  S.  Chamblee,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  Dr.  C.  B.  Davis,  Wilmington 

Northampton  Dr.  W.  R.  Parker,  Jackson 

Onslow  Dr.  Eleanor  H.  Williams,  Jacksonville 

Orange-Person-Chatham-Lee-Caswell  Dr.  O.  David  Garvin,  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank-Perquimans-Camden-Chowan  *Dr.  J.  A.  Johnson,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  *Dr.  N.  C.  Wolfe,  Burgaw 

Pitt  Dr.  Georgia  V.  Mills,  Greenville 

Randolph  Dr.  H.  C.  Whims,  Asheboro 

Richmond  Dr.  Clem  Ham,  Rockingham 

Robeson  Dr.  E.  R.  Hardin,  Lumberton 

Rockingham  *Dr.  C.  T.  Mangum,  Spray 

Rowan  Dr.  C.  W.  Armstrong,  Salisbury 

Rutherford-Polk  Dr.  Ann  B.  Lane,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  ,  Clinton 

Scotland  Dr.  Clem  Ham,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Albemarle 

Stokes  *Dr.  J.  S.  Taylor,  Danbury 

Surry    Dr.  R.  B.  C.  Franklin,  Mount  Airy 

Transylvania  *Dr.   John   R.   Folger,  Brevard 

Tyrrell-Washington  *Dr.  Claudius  McGowan,  Plymouth 

Union   Monroe 

Vance  Dr.  J.  U.  Weaver,  Henderson 

Wake  Dr.  Isa  C.  Grant,  Raleigh 

Warren   Warrenton 

Wayne  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Chesson,  Jr.,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes   Wilkesboro 

Wilson  *Dr.   S.  B.  McPheeters,  Wilson 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

President:    Sallie  B.  Newman,  Box  721,  Roxboro 

Vice-President:    Nursery,  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Moselle  Maddrey,  Severn 
Vice-President:    Primary,  Mrs.  Ray  Collins,  105  Cranford  Rd.,  Asheville 

Vice-President:    Grammar  Grades,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blakemore,  349  Miller  St.,  Winston-Salem 

Corresponding  Secretary:    Mrs.  Lois  H.  Brooks,  311  Charles  Circle,  Roxboro 

Recording  Secretary:    Mrs.  Ethel  Stewart,  622  Carpenter  Ave.,  Mooresville 

Treasurer:   G.  Harold  Miller,  Central  School,  Gastonia 

Adviser:    Carrie  Phillips,  221  So.  Tremont  Dr.,  Greensboro 

A. C.E.I.  Representative:    Mrs.  Hazel  Cole,  1910  Sunset  Dr.,  Raleigh 


♦Acting  Part-time. 


Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  COLORED  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  Leona  B.  Daniel,  Box  73,  Rocky  Point  President 

Mrs.  E.  Carter  Smith,  Box  76,  Monroe  First  Vice-President 

Mrs.  L.  E.  McDonnell,  Box  573,  High  Point  Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Mason,  314  Rockspring  Street,  Henderson  Secretary 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Byrd,  Post  Office  Box  368,  Edenton  Assistant  Secretary 

Mr.  M.  Q.  Wyche,  129  West  7th  Street,  Washington  Treasurer 

Mr.  Joseph  Whitaker,  807  Manly  Street,  Raleigh  Auditor 

Mr.  H.  B.  Goodson,  Box  4055  N.  Station,  Winston-Salem  Parliamentarian 

Mrs.  Hattie  Royal,  Box  467,  Mount  Olive  Historian 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Jarnagin,  1910  Smithfield  Street,  Raleigh  Executive  Secretary 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  913  E.  Green  Street,  Wilson,  State  Chairman 

PTA  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Franklinton  Center,  Bricks,  North  Carolina 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  J.  Z.  Watkins,  President  2124  Beverly  Dr.,  Charlotte  7 

Mrs.  Felix  S.  Barker,  First  Vice-President  2302  Beechridge  Rd.,  Raleigh 

W.  L.  Flowers,  Second  Vice-President  New  Bern 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Treasurer  Gibsonville 

Mrs.  O.  L.  Richardson,  Recording  Secretary  1711Waxhaw  Rd.,  Monroe 

TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  BUREAUS 

Carolina  Teachers'  Agency,  Henderson 
Haworth  Teachers  Agency,  Box  932,  High  Point 
Placement  Bureau,  U.  N.  C.  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill 
Placement  Bureau,  N.  C.  Teachers  Association   (Negro),  Raleigh 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
Public  Institutions — White 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Wm.  C.  Friday,  President,  Chapel  Hill  fMen 

Wm.  B.  Aycock,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President;  H.  Arnold  Perry,  Dean,  School  of 
Education 

tate  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of  N.  C,  Raleigh ....  Coed 
John  T.  Caldwell,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President;  J.  Bryant  Kirkland,  Dean,  School 
of  Education 

Oman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro  Women 

Gordon  W.  Blackwell,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President;  Kenneth  E.  Howe,  Dean,  School 
of  Education 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  W.  H.  Plemmons,  President,  Boone  Coed 

East  Carolina  College,  J.  D.  Messick,  President,  Greenville  Coed 

Western  Carolina  College,  Paul  A.  Reid,  President,  Cullowhee  Coed 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES:* 

Asheville-Biltmore  Junior  College,  Glenn  L.  Bushey,  President,  Asheville  Coed 

Charlotte  College,  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  Director,  Charlotte  Coed 

Wilmington  College,  William  M.  Randall,  President,  Wilmington  Coed 

Public  Institutions — Negro 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro  Coed 

jl  W.  T.  Gibbs,  President,  Calvin  R.  Stevenson,  Professor  of  Education 

Jorth  Carolina   College,   Durham  Coed 

Alfonso  Elder,  President,  George  Thomas  Kyle,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  Walter  N.  Ridley,  President,  Elizabeth  City  Coed 

'ayetteville  State  Teachers  College,  Rudolph  Jones,  President,  Fayetteville  Coed 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,  F.  L.  Atkins,  President,  Winston-Salem  Coed 

UNIOR  COLLEGES:* 

Jeorge  Washington  Carver  College,  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  Director,  Charlotte  Coed 

/ilmington  College  (Williston  Unit),  William  M.  Randall,  President,  Wilmington  Coed 

Public  Institutions — Indian 

3NIOR  COLLEGE: 

embroke  State  College,  W.  J.  Gale,  President,  Pembroke  Coed 

t  Coed  on  Junior  level  and  in  professional  schools. 
Partly  supported  by  State. 
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Non-Public  Institutions — White 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 


Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson  Coed 

Arthur  D.  Wenger,  President,  Gus  A.  Constantine,  Professor  of  Education 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Belmont  Men 

The  Very  Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  President;  The  Rev.  Paul  Milde,  Professor  of 
Education 

Catawba  College,  Salisbury  Coed 

A.  R.  Keppel,  President;  Arthur  W.  Hartung,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College,  Davidson  Men 

David  Grier  Martin,  President;  J.  H.  Ostwalt,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University,  Durham  Coed 

Arthur  Hollis  Edens,  President;  William  H.  Cartwright,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College,  Elon  College  Coed 

J.  Earl  Danieley,  President;  Joshua  C.  Colley,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs  Women 

Marshall  Woodson,  President;  Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College,   Greensboro  Women 

Harold  H.  Hutson,  President;  H.  T.  Bawden,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College,  Guilford  College  Coed 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President;  Harold  M.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College,  High  Point  Coed 

Wendell  M.  Patton,  President;  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  Hickory  Coed 

Voight  Rhodes  Cromer,  President;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith    College,    Raleigh  Women 

Carlyle  Campbell,  President;  D.  R.  Reveley,  Professor  of  Education 
Pfeiffer  College,  Misenheimer  Coed 

J.  Lem  Stokes,  II,  President;  Cameron  A.  West,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens  College,  Charlotte  Women 

Edwin  Rathven  Walker,  President;  Raymond  L.  Klein,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College,  Winston-Salem  Women 

Dale  H.  Gramley,  President;  Elizabeth  Welch,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College,  Winston-Salem  Coed 

Harold  W.  Tribble,  President;  J.  L.  Memory,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES: 

Brevard  College,  Emmett  T.  McLarty,  President,  Brevard  Coed 

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President,  Buie's  Creek  Coed 

Chowan  College,  Bruce  E.  Whitaker,  President,  Murfreesboro  Coed 

t Edwards  Military  Institute,  Coordinate  with  Pineland  College, 

Robert  B.  Isner,  President,  Salemburg  Men  and  Women 

Gardner-Webb  Junior  College,  P.  L.  Elliott,  President,  Boiling  Springs  Coed 

Lees-McRae  College,  Joseph  fl.  Carter,  President,  Banner  Elk  Coed 

Louisburg  College,  Cecil  W.  Robbins,  President,  Louisburg  Coed 

Mars  Hill  College,  Hoyt  Blackwell,  President,  Mars  Hill  Coed 

Mitchell  College,  John  Montgomery,  President,  Statesville  Coed 

Montreat  College,  C.  Grier  Davis,  Executive  Dean,  Montreat  Women 

Mount  Olive  Junior  College,  W.  Burkette  Raper,  President,  Mount  Olive  Coed 

Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute,  T.  O.  Wright,  Superintendent,  Oak  Ridge  Men 

Peace  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President,  Raleigh  Women 

Presbyterian  Junior  College,  Louis  C.  LaMotte,  President,  Maxton  Men 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College,  Sister  Angela,  Directress,  Belmont  Women 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  Richard  G.  Stone,  President,  Raleigh  Women 

Warren  Wilson  College,  Arthur  A.  Bannerman,  Swannanoa  Coed 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Budd  E.  Smith,  President,  Wingate  Coed 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY: 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest  Men 

Rev.  S.  L.  Stealey,  President 

BIBLE  SCHOOLS: 

t  Peoples  Bible  School  and  College,  Greensboro  Coed 

Ralph  H.  Dodson,  President 
Piedmont  Bible  Schools,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem  Coed  ! 

Charles  H.  Stevens,  President 
t  Southern  Pilgrim  College,  Kernersville  Coed 

W.  K.  Phipps,  President 

Non-Public  Institutions — Negro 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

Barber-Scotia   College,    Concord  Women 

L.  S.  Cozart,  President;  William  J.  Gordan,  Professor  of  Education 
Bennett  College  for  Women,  Greensboro   Women 

Willa  B.  Player,  President;  Chauncey  G.  Winston,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte  Coed 

Rufas  Patterson  Perry,  President;  Lloyd  H.  Davis,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College,  Salisbury  Coed 

S.  E.  Duncan,  President;  J.  C.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Education 


f  Not  accredited. 


County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare 
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Shaw  University,   Raleigh  Coed 

W.  R.  Strassner,  President;  W.  D.  Gay,  Acting  Professor  of  Education 

St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh  Coed 

James  A.  Boyer,  President;  G.  L.  West,  Professor  of  Education 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE: 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  President,  Greensboro  Women 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  DIRECTORS 

White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  W.  H.  Plemmons,  Boone 

Atlantic  Christian  College  ,  Wilson 

Catawba  College  A.  R.  Keppel,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College  J.  H.  Ostwalt,  Davidson 

Duke  University  Paul  H.  Clyde,  Durham 

East  Carolina  College  Leo  W.  Jenkins,  Greenville 

Elon  College  A.  L.  Hook,  Elon  College 

Guilford  College  Clyde  A.  Milner,  Guilford  College 

High  Point  College  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  High  Point 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

Meredith  College  Carlyle  Campbell,  Raleigh 

Queens  College  David  B.  Pugh,  Charlotte 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  University  of  N.  C.John  T.  Caldwell,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  Arnold  K.  King,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest  College  J.  L.  Memory,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 

Western  Carolina  College  W.  B.  Harrell,  Cullowhee 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  N.  C  Donald  W.  Russell,  Greensboro 

Negro 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Calvin  R.  Stevenson,  Greenboro 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College  George  L.  Davis,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College  Lafayette  Parker,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Winson  K.  Coleman,  Charlotte 

;  Livingstone  College  E.  L.  Hill,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  J.  H.  Taylor,  Durham 

Shaw  University  N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

St.  Augustine's  College  Igal  E.  Spraggins,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Note — Under  present  laws  where  no  special  attendance  officer  is  employed,  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  attendance 
1  law. 

County  Superintendent  and  Address 

Alamance    Mr.  Gerard  J.  Anderson,  Graham 

Alexander  Mr.   Luther  Dyson,  Taylorsville 

Alleghany  Mrs.  Rodney  F.  Busic,  Sparta 

•  Anson  Mr.  Robert  H.  Ward,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  Miss   Frances   Tucker,  Jefferson 

Avery  Mr.  Sherley  Blackburn,  Acting,  New  land 

Beaufort  Mr.  R.  A.  Phillips,  Washington 

Bertie  Mrs.  Norma  P.  Smith,  Windsor 

Bladen  Mrs.  Bessie  R.  Lyon,  Elizabethtown 

Brunswick  Mrs.  Bina  Scott  Roberts,  Southport 

Buncombe  Mr.  George  H.  Lawrence,  Asheville 

Burke  Mr.  M.  J.  Lynam,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  Mr.   E.   Farrell  White,  Concord 

Caldwell  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Eller,  Lenoir 

Camden  Miss  Margaret  A.  Brite,  Camden 

Carteret  Miss  Georgie  P.  Hughes,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Smith,  Acting,  Yancey ville 

Catawba  Mr.  Villard  C.  Blevins,  Newton 

Chatham  Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd,  Pittsboro 

Cherokee  Mrs.  Johnsie  R.  Nunn,  Murphy 

Chowan  Mrs.  Carolyn  C.  McMullan,  Edenton 

Clay  Mr.  Alvin  L.  Penland,  Hayesville 

Cleveland...  Mr.   Benjamin   R.   Carpenter,  Shelby 

Columbus  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Wright,  Whiteville 

Craven  =  .  Miss  Constance  F.  S.  Rabin,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  Mr.  E.  L.  Hauser,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Mrs.  Pearl  J.  Hastings,  Currituck 

Dare  ......Mrs.  Goldie  H.  Meekins,  Manteo 

Davidson  Miss  Dons  Gertrude  Lopp,  Lexington 

Davie  Mrs.  Leona  Graham  Smoot,  Mocksville 

Duplin  Mrs.  Thelma .  D.  Taylor,  KenanS 

Durham  Mr.  W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham 
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County  Superintendent  and  Address 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Claudia  Edwards,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  Mr.  John  T.  McDowell,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Mrs.  Creighton  C.  Bunn,  Acting,  Louisburg 

Gaston  Mr.  Graham  Ponder,  Gastonia 

Gates  Mrs.  Clarine  G.  Carter,  Gatesville 

Graham  Mrs.  Christine  H.  Corpening,  Robbinsville 

Granville  Mr.  William  W.  Mullen,  Oxford 

Greene  •  Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Mr.  L.  M.  Thompson,  Greensboro 

Halifax  Mr.  Joseph  F.  B.  McCauley,  Halifax 

Harnett  Miss  Lela  Moore  Hall,  Lillington 

Haywood  Mrs.  Sam  L.  Queen,  Waynesville 

Henderson  Mrs.  Jamie  Purcell,  Hendersonville 

Hertford  Mr.  I.  P.  Davis,  Winton 

Hoke  Mrs.  C.  H.  Giles,  Raeford 

Hyde  Mr.  William  A.  Miller,  Swan  Quarter 

Iredell  Mrs.   Edith  Bryson   Franklin,  Statesville 

Jackson  Mr.  G.  C.  Henson,  Sylva 

Johnston  Mrs.  Lula  Atkinson  Jolliff,  Smithfield 

Jones  Mrs.  Zeta  G.  Burt,  Trenton 

Lee  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Rosser,  Sanford 

Lenoir  Mr.  Barrow  Tilson  Fleetwood,  Kinston 

Lincoln  Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg,  Lincolnton 

Macon  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Crawford,  Franklin 

Madison  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Ramsey,  Marshall  I 

Martin  Miss  Mary  W.  Taylor,  Williamston 

McDowell  Mrs.  D.  N.  Lonon,  Marion 

Mecklenburg  Mr.  Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Mr.   Rayburn  Yelton,  Bakersville 

Montgomery  Mr.  Frank  M.  Ledbetter,  Troy 

Moore  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Cole,  Carthage 

Nash  Mr.  James  A.  Glover,  Nashville 

New  Hanover  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Sneeden,  Wilmington 

Northampton  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Jackson 

Onslow  Mr.  Edward  C.   Sexton,  Jacksonville 

Orange  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Parker,  Hillsboro 

Pamlico  Miss  Willie  Sutton,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Edwards,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  Mr.  H.  B.  Thomas,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  Mr.  C.  Edgar  White,  Hertford 

Person  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff,  Roxboro 

Pitt  Mr.  Junius  S.  Grimes,  III,  Greenville 

Polk  Mr.  Floyd  R.  Evans,  Columbus 

Randolph  Mr.  James  E.  Burgess,  Asheboro 

Richmond  Mr.  Brent  P.  Yount,  Rockingham 

Robeson  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Vitou,  Acting,  Lumberton 

Rockingham  Miss  Dorothy  Jane  Martin,  Reidsville 

Rowan  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Donnelly,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Mrs.  John  M.  Doggett,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilson,  Clinton 

Scotland  Mr.  Howard  M.  Williams,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  Mr.  Otto  B.  Mabry,  Albemarle 

Stokes  Mrs.  Jean  W.  Wilson,  Acting,  Danbury 

Surry  Mr.  Bausie  Marion,  Dobson 

Swain  Mr.  Leroy  English,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  Mrs.  Dora  M.  Patton,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  Mr.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Columbia 

Union  Mrs.  George  S.  Lee,  Monroe 

Vance  Miss  Betsy  Rose  Jones,  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Kirk,  Raleigh 

Warren  Mr.  Julian  W.  Farrar,  Warrenton 

Washington  Mrs.  Ursula  B.  Spruill,  Plymouth 

Watauga  Mr.  Dave  P.  Mast,  Boone 

Wayne  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Park,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  Mr.  Charles  C.  McNeill,  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  Mr.  M.  G.  Fulghum,  Wilson 

Yadkin  Mr.  Joe  C.  Matthews,  Acting,  Yadkinville 

Yancey  Mr.  L.  G.  Deyton,  Burnsville 

CHARITABLE,  CORRECTIONAL  AND  MENTAL 
INSTITUTIONS,  AND  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  ALCOHOLICS 

Public 

Name  Superintendent 


Murdoch  School — Dr.  James  F.  Elliott,  Butner 
Caswell  Training  School — Dr.  Matt  Harper,  Acting,  Kinston 
Confederate  Woman's  Home — Mrs.  Pauline  Taylor,  Acting,  Fayetteville 
Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  for  Boys — Wm.  D.  Clark,  Rocky  Mount 
O'Berry  School — Dr.  Vernon  Mangum,  Goldsboro 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys — Paul  R.  Brown,  Hoffman 


Accredited  Schools  of  Nursing 
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Name  Superintendent 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital — Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Surgeon  in  Chief,  Gastonia 
Dorothea  Dix  Hospital — Dr.  Walter  A.  Sikes,  Raleigh 
Broughton  Hospital — Dr.  John  S.  McKee,  Jr.,  Morganton 
John  Umstead  Hospital — Dr.  James  L.  Cathell,  Butner 
Cherry  Hospital — Dr.  M.  M.  Vitols,  Goldsboro 

Central  Sanatorium — Dr.  W.  H.  Gentry,  Medical  Director,  McCain 
Eastern  Sanatorium — Dr.  H.  F.  Eason,  Medical  Director,  Wilson 
Gravely  Sanatorium — Dr.  H.  S.  Willis,  Medical  Director,  Chapel  Hill 
Western  Sanatorium — Dr.  C.  D.  Thomas,  Medical  Director,  Black  Mountain 
Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School — J.  Frank  Scott,  Concord 
State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls — Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Eagle  Springs 
State  Prisons — William  F.  Bailey,  Director,  Raleigh 

State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls  (Dobbs  Farm) — Miss  Mae  D.  Holmes,  Kinston 


Non-Public 

Appalachian  Hall — Dr.  W.  Ray  Griffin,  Jr.,  Asheville 
Broadoaks  Sanatorium— Dr.  E.  H.  E.  Taylor,  Morganton 
Clearview  Sanatorium — Dr.  Herbert  W.  Hadley,  Medical  Director,  Ayden 
|  Elmwood  Sanatorium,  Inc. — Dr.  E.  Eugene  Neeland,  Medical  Director,  Elm  City 
I  Friendship  House,  Inc. — Mrs.  Charles  L.  (Betty)  James,  Manager,  Winston-Salem 
I  The  Good  Shepherd  Home  and  Clinic,  Inc. — Rev.  E.  V.  Dunn,  Lake  Waccamaw 
I  Green  Terrace — John  Robertson,  Manager,  Kittrell 

Highland  Hospital — Dr.  Charman  Carroll,  Medical  Director,  Asheville 
Keeley  Institute — W.  R.  Booth,  Managing  Director,  Greensboro 
iPinebluff  Sanitarium — Dr.  Malcolm  D.  Kemp,  Pinebluff 
Wilmith  Hospital — Mrs.  Wm.  Marshall  Boyst,  Jr.,  Charlotte 
Dorothy  Frances  Wells 

CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS 

(Name  Superintendent 

Alexander  Home  John  W.  Baughman,  Charlotte 

I Alexander  Schools,  Inc  John  W.  Vogler,  Union  Mills 

jAppalachian  School  Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert,  Jr.,  Penland 

Baptist  Children's  Homes  of  N.  C,  Inc  Dr.  W.  R.  Wagoner,  Thomasville 

Mills  Home  Vernon  Sparrow,  Thomasville 

;    Kennedy  Home  W.  A.  Smith,  Kinston 

;i    Odum  Home*  Mrs.  Chesley  Hammond,  Pembroke 

Boys'  Home  of  North  Carolina  R.  N.  McCray,  Lake  Waccamaw 

Catholic  Orphanage  Father  Raymond  J.  Donohue,  Raleigh 

The  Children's  Home,  Inc  Mr.  M.  T.  Lambeth,  Winston-Salem 

'Church  of  God  Orphan's  &  Children's  Home  Rev.  L.  O.  Henry,  Kannapolis 

'Colored  Orphange  of  N.  C  Rev.  T.  H.  Brooks,  Oxford 

Congregational  Christian  Home  for  Children  Dr.  John  G.  Truitt,  Elon  College 

Dunn  Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage  J.  Edward  Johnson,  Dunn 

The  Eliada  Home  for  Children  A.  D.  Cameron,  Asheville 

Falcon  Children's  Home  Rev.  Charles  Bradshaw,  Falcon 

[Free  Will  Baptist  Children's  Home  Rev.  J.  W.  Everton,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Home  for  Children  Miss  Anne  Bryan,  Banner  Elk 

f.  O.  O.  F.  Home  Col.  James  E.  Stewart,  Goldsboro 

Junior  Order  Children's  Home  Robert  Bruton,  Lexington 

Memorial  Industrial  School,  Inc  W.  L.  Peay,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Home  for  Children  Rev.  Robert  L.  Nicks,  Raleigh 

Mountain  Orphanage  D.  C.  McKenzie,  Black  Mountain 

Nazareth  Orphans'  Home  Rev.  Melvin  T.  Hamm,  Rockwell 

Oxford  Orphanage  A.  D.  Leon  Gray,  Oxford 

Pittsboro  Christian  Home,  Inc  W.  E.  Hollingsworth,  Pittsboro 

Presbyterian  Orphans'  Home  Rev.  A.  B.  McClure,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  D.  W.  Huggins,  Clayton 

3ipes  Orchard  Home,  Inc  John  G.  Odom,  Conover 

south  Mountain  Institute  W.  R.  Williams,  Nebo 

{Thompson  Orphanage  &  Training  Institution  M.  D.  Whisnant,  Charlotte 

"rright  Refuge  Miss  Lizzie  Grey  Chandler,  Durham 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 


practical  Nursing  Programs 

'fame  of  School  and  Location 

Asheville  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  Asheville 

fanner  Elk  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Grace  Hartley  Hospital  Banner  Elk 

Jharlotte  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Presbyterian  Hospital  Charlotte 

)urham  School  of  Practical  Nursing  for  Negroes,  Duke  Hospital  Durham 

Elizabeth  City  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Albemarle  Hospital  Elizabeth  City 

"oldsboro  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Wayne  County  Memorial  Hospital  Goldsboro 


*  Formerly  Indian  Orphanage  of  Robeson  County. 
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Name  of  School  and  Location 

Greensboro  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Cone  Memorial  Hospital  Greensboro 

Laurinburgr  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Scotland  County  Memorial  Hospital. ..  .Laurinburg 

Raleigh  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Mary  Elizabeth  Hospital  Raleigh 

Shelby  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Cleveland  Memorial  Hospital  Shelby 

Winston-Salem  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital  Winston-Salem 

Watts  Hospital  Course  in  Practical  Nursing  Durham 

Hospital  Schools  of  Nursing 

Cabarrus  Memorial  Hospital  *-**-%  Concord 

Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital  x-***  Charlotte 

City  Memorial  Hospital  %-***  Winston-Salem 

Community  Hospital  xx  Wilmington 

Davis  Hospital  t  Statesville 

Gaston  Memorial  Hospital  *-**-%  Gastonia 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital  xx-$  Charlotte 

Grace  Hospital  *-**-$  Morganton 

Hamlet  Hospital  J-x-**  Hamlet 

High  Point  Memorial  Hospital  t-***  High  Point 

Highsmith  Hospital  *-**-%  Fayetteville 

Lenoir  Memorial  Hospital  **-%  Kinston 

Lincoln  Hospital  xx-*-**-$  Durham 

Lowrance  Hospital  x-t-***  Mooresville 

Martin  Memorial  School  of  Nursing  *-**-%  Mount  Airy 

Memorial  Mission  Hospital  **-f-J-*  Asheville 

Mercy   Hospital   t-*-**  Charlotte 

Mountain  Sanitarium  and  Hospital  *-t-***-x-$  Fletcher 

N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital  *-**-$  Winston-Salem 

Park  View  Hospital  ***  Rocky  Mount 

Presbyterian  Hospital  $-**  Charlotte 

Rex  Hospital  *-**-$  Raleigh 

Kate  B.  Reynolds  Memorial  Hospital  xx-J  Winston-Salem 

Roanoke  Rapids  Hospital  x-**-Z  Roanoke  Rapids 

Robeson  County  Memorial  Hospital  *-**-$  Lumberton 

Rowan   Memorial   Hospital   $-*-**  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Hospital  ***  Rutherfordton 

James  Walker  Memorial  Hospital  $-*-**  Wilmington 

Watts  Hospital  xxx  Durham 

Wilson  School  of  Nursing  *-**-$  Wilson 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  *-**-x-J  Greensboro 

Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing 

Agricultural  &  Technical  College  *-**-t-xx  Greensboro 

Duke  University  *-**-$- f-x  Durham 

University  of  North  Carolina  *-**-t-xxx  Chapel  Hill 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  *-**-$-xx  Winston-Salem 


*  Admit  Married  Students  t  Scholarships  or  Loans 

**  Allow  Students  to  Marry  x  Stipends  Paid  Students 

***  Allow  Students  to  Marry  Last  6  Months  xx  Negro  Schools 

t  Admit  Men  Students  xxx  Full  Accreditation  by  N.L.N. 

LICENSED  DAY  CARE  FACILITIES 

(Exclusive  of  Licensed  Day  Care  Homes) 

County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Alamance  Burlington  Children's  Nursery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Kimmins,  Directors, 

524  Homewood  Avenue,  Burlington 
Irene's  Children's  Nursery,  Mrs.  Manual  Taylor,  Director,  805  South 

Broad  Street,  Burlington 
Rock  a  Bye  Nursery,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Mize,  Director,  1704  Hilton  Road, 

Burlington 

Teddy  Bear  Nursery,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Dew,  Director,  23  Holt  Street,  Burling- 
ton 

Totland  Nursery,  Mrs.  Ethel  E.  McLaurin,  Director,  Dept.  of  Recrea- 
tion, Burlington 

Buncombe  Asheville   Day   Nursery,    Mrs.    Frank   Salley,    Director,    134  Montford 

Street,  Asheville 

Hall's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.   S.  H.  Hall,  Director,   183   Woodfin  Street, 
Asheville 

Happy  Day  Play  School,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ray,  Director,  9  Pearson  Drive, 
Asheville 

Milgemarva   Kindergarten   &   Day   Nursery,   Mrs.    Carrie   R.  Denny, 

Director,  74  Arlington  Street,  Asheville 
*Pre-School  for  Handicapped  Children,  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Asheville 
Tiny  Tot's  Nursery  (N),  Vernon  Cowan,  Business  Manager,  44  Circle 

Street,  Asheville 

Tot  Town  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Dorothy  McMahan,  Director,  112  Westgate 
Parkway,  Asheville 


Specialized  Facilities  frr  Handicapped  Children.    (N)  Negro. 


Licensed  Day  Care  Facilities 
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County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Cabarrus  Mrs.  Addie  Hight,  134  Cedar  Street,  Concord 

Community  Nursery,  Logan  Homes  Recreation  Center,  Concord 

Caldwell  East  Finley  Day  Nursery  (N),  Lenoir 

Lenoir  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Presnall,  Director,  216  Vance  Street, 
Lenoir 

Catawba  Ridgeview  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Lucy  Hall,  Director,  Center  Street, 

Hickory 

Mrs.  Ralph  Robinson,  116  Fourth  Street,  Hickory 
Mrs.  Alice  Triplett,  774  1st  Ave.  S.W.,  Hickory 

Craven  Little  Hands  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Fulford,  Director,  Box  212, 

New  Bern 

Cumberland  *  Fuller  School  for  Exceptional  Children   (N),  Mrs.  Edna  Fuller,  Di- 
rector, 528  Old  Wilmington  Road,  Fayetteville 
Haymount  Nursery,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Collins,  Director,  715  Greenland  Dr., 
Fayetteville 

Davidson  Jollitime  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Young,  Director,  422   N.  Salem 

Street,  Lexington 

Playtime  Day  Nursery,  Miss  Jean  Thommason,  Director,  305  West  5th 
Street,  Lexington 

Davie  Mocksville  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Partin,  Director,  908  Hardison 

Street,  Mocksville 

Durham  Braggtown  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Leon  M.  Jones,  Director,  2306  Roxboro 


Road,  Durham 
Mrs.  Ruth  Carlton,  1209  East  Trinity  Avenue,  Durham 
Durham  Nursery  School  Association,  Mrs.  F.  A.  G.  Cowper,  Director, 

605  North  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  Durham 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Fowler,  1906  Broad  Street,  Durham 

Greystone  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  Mrs.  Christine  Oakley,  Director, 

Hillsboro  Road,  Durham 
Hamilton  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Richard  Hamilton,  Director,  1151  Raynor 

Avenue,  Durham 

St.  Joseph's  Day  Nursery   (N),  Mrs.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Director,  804 

Fayetteville  Street,  Durham 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Larsen,  2318  East  Main  Street,  Durham 

St.  Mark's  Nursery  School  (N),  Mrs.  James  A.  Speaks,  Director,  531 
South  Roxboro  Street,  Durham 

Tiny  Tot  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Joe  R.  Gunter,  Director,  303  East  Trinity 
Avenue,  Durham 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Wallace,  2816  Hillsboro  Road,  Durham 
Forsyth  Bethlehem  Center  (N),  408  Hickory  Street,  Winston-Salem 

*The  Children's  Center  Ass'n  for  the  Handicapped,  Mrs.  Alice  S.  John- 
son, Director,  2315  Coliseum  Drive,  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cornwall,  214  West  Street,  Winston-Salem 

Friendship  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  Director,  1325  North 
Cherry  Street,  Winston-Salem 

Goler  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  Director,  1435  East  4th 
Street,  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Hartle,  1029  Miller  Street,  Winston-Salem 

Merryplay  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  James  Hartman,  Director,  600  Cloister 
Drive,  Winston-Salem 

Mt.  Zion  Day  Nursery,  618  East  9th  Street,  Winston-Salem 

Peter  Pan  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Lottie  Herndon,  Director,  1309  East 
3rd  Street,  Winston-Salem 

Salem  Baptist  Church  Day  Nursery,  South  Broad  Street,  Winston- 
Salem 

Thomas  &  Anderson  Day  Nursery   (N),  Mrs.  Janie  Thomas,  Director, 

1611  Clark  Avenue,  Winston-Salem 
Wee   Wisdom   Day   Nursery,   Mrs.   Donald   Alexander,    Director,  1001 

Waughtown  Street,  Wins+^n-Salem 
Guilford  Browns  ABC,  Mrs.  Margaret  Brown,  Director,  4211  Harvard  Avenue, 

Greensboro 

Glenwood  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Anna  Carratello,  Director,  1018  Portland 

Street,  Greensboro 
Happy  Valley  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  V.  B.  Hennessee,  Director,  304  South 

Aycock  Street,  Greensboro 
Jack  &  Jill  Play  School,  Mrs.  Frances  T.  Moyer,  Director,  604  Scott 

Avenue,  Greensboro 
Kiddieland  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Johnson,  Director,  227  Blandwood 

Avenue,  Greensboro 
Maddox  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Violet  Maddox,  Director,  1109  Adler 

Street,  High  Point 
Metropolitan  Nursery  School  (N),  Mrs.  Mattie  Eccles,  Director,  1059 

Armstrong  Street,  Greensboro 
Mother  Goose  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Smith,  Director,  1523  O.  Henry 

Boulevard,  Greensboro 
Newman's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Jack  Newman,  Director,  808  Northridge 

Street,  Greensboro 
Opal's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Opal  B.  Shepherd,  Director,  2804  High  Point 

Road,  Greensboro 


*  Specialized  Facilities  for  Handicapped  Children.    (N)  Negro. 
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County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Iredell  Lynn-Dale  Nursery,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hill,  Director,  227  Armfield  Street, 

Statesville 

Mooresville  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Combs,  Director,  631  North  Main 
Street,  Mooresville 

Lenoir  Irene  Howell's  Day  Nursery.  Mrs.  Irene  Howell,  Director,  419  Manning 

Street,  Kinston 

Mecklenburg  Callie's  Day   Nursery    (N),   Mrs.   Ressie  Norsey,   806   Spring  Street, 


Charlotte 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Carpenter,  2924  Parkway  Avenue,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Day  Nursery,  Miss  Margaret  Simril,  Director,  321  West  10th 
Street,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Negro  Day  Nursery  (N),  Miss  Margaret  Simril,  Director,  515 
South  McDowell  Street,  Charlotte 

Child  Care  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  Eva  Harris,  Director, 
200  Trade  Street,  Charlotte 

Dilworth  Kindergarten  &  Nursery,  Mrs.  George  Kanipe,  Director,  410 
East  Park  Avenue,  Charlotte 

Double  Oaks  Nursery  (N),  Mary  Garner,  Director,  Double  Oaks  Hous- 
ing Project,  Charlotte 

Fairyland  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Lucille  Witherspoon,  Director,  821 
Beattie's  Ford  Road,  Charlotte 

Flo's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Florence  Headen,  Director,  3510  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  Charlotte 

Galliher  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Andrew  Galliher,  Director,  1723  Mecklen- 
burg Avenue,  Charlotte 

Greene  Street  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Charles  Patterson,  Director,  1941 
Greene  Street,  Charlotte 

Happy  Time  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moser,  Director,  1109  East  34th 
Street,  Charlotte 

Jack  &  Jill  Nursery,  Mrs.  Louise  L.   Pearman,   Director,   815  North 

Tryon  Street,  Charlotte 
Kiddie    Korner,    Mrs.    Lee    H.    Eagle,    Director,    2241  Commonwealth 

Avenue,  Charlotte 

Kiddieland  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Ray  Foster,  Director,  Route  10,  Box  587, 
Charlotte 

Lincoln  Heights  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Julia  Harshaw,  Director,  2225 

Augusta  Street,  Charlotte 
Madison  Park  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Burnette,  Director,  4200  Park 

Road,  Charlotte 
Mrs.  Wiley  Naas,  309  West  Kingston  Street,  Charlotte 
Nelson's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Hall  Nelson,  Director,   1721  Mecklenburg 

Avenue,  Charlotte 

Piazza  Hills  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.   E.   Norman   Edwards,   Director,  3009 

Clemson  Avenue,  Charlotte 
Shady   Oaks   Nursery,   Mrs.   J.   Clyde   White,   Director,    1521  Mimosa 

Avenue,  Charlotte 

Storybook  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Howard  McCoy,  Director,  1633  Chatham 
Avenue,  Charlotte 

Sunshine  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  James  M.  Grant,  Director,  701  Jackson 
Avenue,  Charlotte 

Thomasboro  Presbyterian  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  George  M.  McCall,  Direc- 
tor, 111  Bradford  Drive,  Charlotte 

Wilmore  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Castles,  Director,  1605 
Wilmore  Drive,  Charlotte 

Woodvale  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Holmes,  Director,  400  Woodvale 
Place,  Charlotte 

New  Hanover  Brooklyn  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Ethel  Bernard,  Director,  Community 

Building,  Taylor  Homes,  Wilmington 
Jervay   Day    Nursery    (N),   Mrs.    Esther   M.    Thomas,    Director,  902 

Dawson  Street,  Wilmington 
Morningside  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Floyd,  Director,  26  Morningside 

Drive,  Wilmington 
N.  C.  Junior  Sorosis  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Price,  Director,  Lake 

Forest  Housing  Project,  Wilmington 
Riverside   Day   Nursery,   Mrs.    K.    C.   Altman,    Director,   2853  Adams 

Street,  Wilmington 
Turner's  Nursery,  Mrs.  John  N.  Turner,  Director,  Route  1,  Box  222, 


Wilmington 

Orange  Baptist   Kindergarten   &   Day   Nursery,   Mrs.    John   Jones,  Director, 

Baptist  Church,  Chapel  Hill 
Harold  M.  Holmes  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Hubert  Robinson,  Director, 

Box  21,  Chapel  Hill 
Victory  Village  Day  Care  Center,  Victory  Village,  Chapel  Hill 

Randolph  Calvary  Methodist  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Pearl  Pentacost,  Director,  114 

Francis  Drive,  Asheboro 

Richmond  Margaret's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Ben  Allen,  Director,  309  East  Washing- 
ton Street,  Rockingham 

Rockingham  Church  of  Christ  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Cabell  Davis,  Director,  206  Carter 

Street,  Reidsville 


Industrial  Education  Centers 
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County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Rowan  Children's  Center,  Mrs.  James  Fowler,  Director,   805   Mabel  Avenue, 

Kannapolis 

Lou's  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.   C.   R.  Burrel,   Director,   1521   Main  Street, 
Salisbury 

Scotland  Waver ly  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Jones,  Director,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  Little  Red   Schoolhouse,  Mrs.  Ruby  Still,  Director,   P.  O.   Box  1106, 

Albemarle 

Tom  Thumb  Nursery,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Hinson,  Director,  Route  4,  Albemarle 

Union  Mrs.  Hugh  Smith,  703  Hayne  Street,  Monroe 

Miss  Kitty  Jane  Braswell,  1711  Jones  Street,  Monroe 
Wake  Child  Care  Center,  M*-s.  Thelma  Arnote,  Director,  Southeastern  Baptist 

Seminary,  Wake  Forest 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Fouraker,  601  Brooks  Avenue,  Raleigh 
Longview  Methodist  Day  Nursery,  2312  Milburnie  Road,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  Day  Nursery  (N),  Mrs.  Rosie  Butler,  Director,  Chavis  Heights 

Recreation  Building,  Raleigh 
Rosedale  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Ross  E.  Shumaker,  Director,  2744  Rosedale 

Avenue,  Raleigh 

Mt.  Sinia  Day  Nursery   (N),  Mrs.  Maude  Pope,  203  Waldrop  Street, 
Raleigh 

Sunnydell  Nursery,  Mrs.  Louise  F.  Shinbara,  Director,  505  Mial  Street, 
Raleigh 

Sunset  Nursery,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Barnes,  Director,  1227  Duplin  Road,  Raleigh 
Temple  Baptist  Church  Nursery,   Mrs.  W.  A.  Keith,   Director,  1417 

Clifton  Street,  Raleigh 
Tuttle  Community  Center  (N),  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Carnage,  Director,  310 
North  Tarboro  Street,  Raleigh 
Yadkin  Yadkinville  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Taylor,  Director,  Yadkinville 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES— LICENSED 


Arnold  Business  College,  Thomasville 
Ashmore  Business  College,  Thomasville 
Baker's  Business  College,  Greenville 
Barnes  Business  School  (Negro),  Goldsboro 
Blanton's  Business  College,  Asheville 
Bristol  Business  School,  Morganton 
Bryce  Commercial  College,  High  Point 
Burlington  Business  College,  Burlington 
Burton  Institute,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Caldwell  School  of  Commerce,  Lenoir 
Carolina  Business  College,  Charlotte 
Carolina  School  of  Commerce,  Boettcher 

Division,  Elizabeth  City 
Carolina  School  of  Commerce,  Rocky  Mount 
Cecil's  Business  College,  Asheville 
Charlotte  Comptometer  School,  Charlotte 
Clevenger  College  of  Business 

Administration,  North  Wilkesboro 
Clevenger  College  of  Business 

Administration,  Hickory 
Clevenger  College  for  Secretaries,  Marion 
Commercial  College  of  Asheboro,  Asheboro 
Croft  Secretarial  and  Accounting 

School,  Durham 
Crumpler  Secretarial  School,  Goldsboro 
Draughon  Business  College,  Winston-Salem 
Durham  Business  School,  Inc. 

(Negro),  Durham 
Elkin  Business  College,  Elkin 
Miss  Dora  Ellis'  Business  School,  Charlotte 
i  Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Concord 
Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Gastonia 


Fuller's  School  of  Stenography,  Oxford 
Greensboro  Business  College,  Greensboro 
Greenville  School  of  Commerce,  Greenville 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Kinston 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Raleigh 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Henderson  Business  College,  Henderson 
Howard's  Business  College,  Shelby 
Jones  Business  College,  High  Point 
Kennedy's  Commercial  School,  Durham 
Kennedy's  Commercial  School,  Roxboro 
King's  Business  College,  Charlotte 
King's  Business  College,  Greensboro 
King's  Business  College,  Raleigh 
Lexington  College  of  Business,  Lexington 
McClung's  Business  Classes,  Greensboro 
Morgan  Business  College,  Albemarle 
Motte  Business  College,  Wilmington 
National  School  of  Commerce,  Charlotte 
North-State  Business  College,  Kannapolis 
Russell's  Commercial  School 
(Negro),  Winston-Salem 
Salisbury  Business  College,  Salisbury 
Sanford  Business  College,  Sanford 
Secretarial  Training  School,  Hickory 
Selenia  Commercial  College,  Lumberton 
Southeastern  Business  College,  Durham 
Star  Stenographic  School,  Winston-Salem 
S'at-sville  Business  College,  Statesville 
Town  Classes,  Chapel  Hill 
Worth  Business  College,  Fayetteville 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  CENTERS 

Unit  Center,  Director  and  Address 

Asheville  Asheville  Industrial  Education  Center,  P.  O.  Box  7343,  Floyd  P.  Gehres, 

Director,  Asheville 

Burlington  Burlington    Industrial    Education    Center,    411    Camp    Road,    Ivan  E. 

Valentine,  Director,  Burlington 
Durham  Durham  Industrial  Education  Center,  P.  O.  Box  2246,  Harold  K.  Collins, 

Director,  Durham 

Gastonia  Gastonia  Industrial  Education  Center,  S.  York  Street  at  7th  Avenue, 

Walter  H.  Wray,  Director,  Gastonia 
Goldsboro  Goldsboro  Industrial  Education  Center,  P.  O.  Box  1259,   Kenneth  T. 

Marshall,  Director,  Goldsboro 
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Unit  Center,  Director  and  Address 

GUILFORD  Guilford  Industrial  Education  Center,  P.  O.  Box  158,  Bruce  Roberts, 

Director,  Jamestown 

Leaksville  Leaksville-Rockingham  County  Industrial  Education  Center,  Henry  I. 

Rahn,  Director,  Spray 

NEW  HANOVER  Wilmington  Industrial  Education  Center,  George  West,  Director,  Wil- 
mington 

Wilson  Wilson   Industrial   Education   Center,   P.   O.   Box  921,   Salvatore  Del 

Mastro,  Director,  Wilson 
Winston-Salem  Winston-Salem  Industrial  Education  Center,  P.  O.  Box  2513,  Albert 

Johnson,  Director,  Winston-Salem 


LICENSED  TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Carolina  School  of  Broadcasting  Charlotte 

Carolina   School  of  Watchmaking  Durham 

Carolina  Vocational  School,  Inc  Morganton 

Dell  School  of  Medical  Technology  Asheville 

Durham  School  of  Watchmaking  Durham 

Home  Eckers   Trade   School  Raleigh 

National  Society  of  Heavy  Equipment  Operation,  Inc  Charlotte 

Spencer  School  of  Watchmaking  Spencer 


SUMMER  CAMPS 
For  Boys 

Camp  Arrowhead,  Tuxedo.  J.  O.  Bell,  Jr.,  Director,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.  For  boys  aged  8-18.  Ca- 
pacity 160.  Opened  1937. 

Broadstone  Lodge,  Valle  Crucis.  Robert  L.  Breitenstein,  Director.  Winter  address:  5976 
S.W.  50th  Terrace,  Miami,  Fla.   For  boys  aged  8-14.   Capacity  200.   Opened  1957. 

Camp  Carolina,  Brevard.  Leonard  W.  Dick,  Jr.,  Director.  Winter  address:  Woodberry 
Forest  School,  Woodberry  Forest,  Virginia.  For  boys  aged  9-16.  Capacity  200. 
Opened  1923. 

Camp  Catawba,  Blowing  Rock.   Dr.  Vera  R.  Lachmann,  Director.   Winter  address:  10  East 

17th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York.  For  boys  aged  6-12.  Capacity  34.  Opened  1943. 
Camp  Cherokee,  Reidsville.    Owned  by  Cherokee  Council,  BSA.    C.  Lin  Adams,  Director, 

Box  1079,  Reidsville,  N.  C.   For  boys  aged  11  up.    Capacity  80.   Opened  1925. 
Chimney  Rock  Camp,  Chimney  Rock.    Robert  B.  Suggs,  Jr.,  Director.   Winter  address:  Box 

228,  Belmont,  N.  C.   For  boys  7-17.   Capacity  175.   Opened  1918. 
Camp  Daniel  Boone,  Haywood  County  near  Asheville.   Owned  by  Daniel  Boone  Council,  BSA. 

F.  L.  Pless,  Director,  Box  7215,  Asheville,  N.  C.   For  Boy  Scouts  and  Explorers  only. 

Capacity  130.    Opened  1920. 
Elks  Camp  for  Boys,  Hendersonville.   Owned  and  operated  by  N.  C.  State  Elks  Assoc.  B.  A. 

Whitmire,  Director,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  For  boys  8-15.  Capacity  160.  Opened  1945. 
Camp  Hemlock,  Waynesville.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Crum,  Directors.    Winter  address:  Box 

8675,  Richmond  26,  Virginia.   For  boys  aged  6-17.   Capacity  65.   Opened  1944. 
Camp  Highlander,  Highlands,  N.  C.   Ben  W.  Wax,  Director.    For  boys  aged  6-17.  Capacity 

105.  Opened  1958. 

Camp  Hugh  Reid  Scott,  Reidsville-Burlington.    Owned  by  Cherokee  Council,  BSA.    W.  Cecil 

Donnell,  Director,  P.  O.  Box  1070,  Reidsville,  N.  C.   For  Negro  Boy  Scouts.  Capacity 

25  Scouts  per  week.   Opened  1952. 
Camp  Mishemokwa  (Bear  Wallow),  Gerton.  E.  S.  Johnson,  Director,  Gerton,  N.  C.  For  boys 

aged  7-17.   Capacity  65.   Opened  1924. 
Camp  Mondamin,  Tuxedo.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bell,  Directors,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.    For  boys 

aged  8-17.   Capacity  165.   Opened  1922.   Short  term  June  camp  in  addition  to  regular 

season. 

Camp  Morehead-by-the-Sea,  Morehead  City.    Pat  Crawford,  Director,  1204  Virginia  Avenue, 

Kinston,  N.  C.    For  boys  aged  6-17.    Capacity  200.    Opened  1938. 
Camp  Patterson,  Legerwood  Station,  Lenoir.   Owned  by  Patterson  School,  George  F.  Wiese, 

Headmaster.  Director,  Mrs.  Lora  Snyder.  For  boys  8-15.  Capacity  50.  Opened  1958. 
Camp  Pinnacle,  Hendersonville.   Van  C.  Kussrow,  President.   Winter  address:  616  Ingraham 

Building,  Miami  32,  Florida.    For  boys  aged  7-14.    Capacity  200.    Opened  1928. 
Camp  Ridgecrest,  Ridgecrest.    Owned  by  Sunday  School  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Assembly. 

Wayne  Chastian,   Director,   Ridgecrest,   N.   C.    For  boys  aged   9-16.    Capacity  160. 

Opened  1928. 

Camp  Rockmount,  Black  Mountain.    George  W.  Pickering,  Director,  Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 

For  boys  aged  8-17.    Capacity  175.   Opened  1956. 
Camp  Sea  Gull,  Arapahoe.    Wyatt  Taylor,  Director,  7  E.  Edenton  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

For  boys  aged  7-17.   Capacity  400.   Opened  1947. 
Camp  Sequoyah,    Weaverville.     C.   Walton   Johnson,   Director,    Box   8,   Weaverville,   N.  C 

Senior  Camp  for  boys  aged  11-16.   Capacity  185.   Opened  1924.   Junior  Camp  for  boys 

aged  7-10.   Opened  1957. 
Camp  Sky  Ranch,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C.   J.  B.  Sharp,  Director.   Winter  address:  2604  Spring 

Garden  Street,  Greensboro.    For  boys  6-15.    Capacity  80.    Opened  1954. 
Camp  Skyuka,  Tryon.    Owned  by   Spartanburg,   S.  C,  YMCA.    Evans  Cannon,  Director. 

Winter  address:    YMCA,   Spartanburg,   S.   C.    For  boys  aged   8-16.    Capacity  144. 

Opened  1954. 

Camp  Tsali,  Weaverville.  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Director,  Box  8,  Weaverville,  N.  C.  For 
boys  aged  15-17.    Capacity  24.   Opened  1951. 
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Camp  Yonahnoka,  Linville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Tompkins,  Directors.  Winter  address: 
Episcopal  High  School,  Alexandria,  Virginia.  For  boys  aged  8-17.  Capacity  120. 
Opened  1924. 

For  Girls 

Camp  Awa-Niko,  Swannanoa.  Misses  Ruth  M.  White  and  Nancy  Wrenn,  Directors,  Swan- 
nanoa,  N.  C.   For  girls  aged  9-15.   Capacity  20.   Opened  1951. 

Chimney  Rock  Camp,  Chimney  Rock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Keels,  Directors.  Winter  address: 
P.  O.  Box  575,  Riverside  Station,  Miami,  Florida.  For  girls  aged  7-17.  Opened  1955 
as  sister  camp  to  Camp  Chimney  Rock  for  boys.   Capacity  192. 

Camp  Crestridge,  Ridgecrest.  Owned  by  Sunday  School  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. Miss  Arvine  Bell,  Director,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C.  Capacity  120.  For  girls  aged 
9-17.   Opened  1955. 

i    Camp  Dellwood,  Waynesville.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Crum,  Directors.    Winter  address:  P.  O. 
Box  8675,  Richmond  26,  Virginia.   For  girls  aged  6-17.   Capacity  65.   Opened  1926. 

Camp  Deerwoode,  Brevard.  Mrs.  Gordon  Sprott,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C.  For  girls  aged 
7-16.    Capacity  138.   Opened  1928. 

Camp  Glen  Arden,  Arden.  Mrs.  J.  O.  Bell,  Jr.,  Director,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.  For  girls  aged 
7-17.  Capacity  150.   Opened  1951. 

Camp  Glenlaurel,  Little  Switzerland.  Misses  Helen  H.  McMahon  and  Jeanette  Boone,  Di- 
rectors. Winter  address:  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia.  For  girls 
aged  9-15.  Capacity  86.  Opened  1914  (as  Camp-As-You-Like-It) . 
!  Camp  Green  Cove,  Tuxedo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bell,  Directors,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.  For  girls 
aged  8-17.  Capacity  165.  Opened  1945.  Short  term  June  camp  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar season. 

Camp  Greystone,  Tuxedo.  Directors  and  their  winter  addresses:  Mrs.  Virginia  Sevier  Hanna, 
1008  Glendalyn  Circle,  Spartanburg,  S.  C;  Miss  Jean  Agnew,  Due  West,  S.  C.  For 
girls  aged  7-17.   Capacity  250.  Opened  1920. 

Camp  Illahee,  Brevard.    Mrs.  Kathryn  F.  Curtis,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C.    For  girls  aged 

6-  17.  Capacity  165.  Short  term  June  camp  in  addition  to  regular  season.  Opened 
1939. 

Camp  Julia,  Concord.  Owned  by  Rowan-Cabarrus  Girl  Scout  Council.  Miss  Helen  Strawn, 
Director,  20  Hillcrest  Drive,  Concord,  N.  C.  For  girls  aged  7-17.  Capacity  52. 
Opened  1944. 

Camp  Junaluska,  Lake  Junaluska.    Miss  Ethel  J.  McCoy,  owner  and  Advisory  Director, 
Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Weller,  Directors,  417  Gerona  Ave., 
Coral  Gables,  Florida.   For  girls  aged  8-18.   Capacity  165.   Opened  1912. 
'  Keystone  Camp,  Brevard.    Mrs.  Anson  J.  Ives,  Director.    Winter  address:   2589  Riverside 
Avenue,  Jacksonville,  Florida.   For  girls  aged  7-17.   Capacity  125.   Opened  1916. 

Montreat  Camp  for  Girls,  Montreat.  Owned  by  Montreat  College,  Inc.  Mrs.  Mary  Alford, 
Director.    Winter  address:    311  Joselyn  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    For  girls  aged 

7-  17.    Capacity  125.   Opened  1921. 

Camp  Merri-Mac,  Black  Mountain.  Mrs.  Alice  McBride  Coburn,  Director,  Box  728,  Black 
Mountain,  N.  C.   For  girls  aged  6-18.   Capacity  155.    Opened  1949. 

Camp  Merrie-Woode,  Sapphire.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Orr,  Directors.  Winter  address:  3245 
Nancy's  Creek  Road,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  For  girls  aged  8-16.  Capacity  155.  Opened 
1919. 

Camp  Rockbrook,  Brevard.  Miss  Ellen  Hume  Jervey,  Director.  Winter  address:  P.  O.  Box 
369,  Charleston,  S.  C.   For  girls  aged  8-17.   Capacity  150.   Opened  1921. 

i  Skyland  Camp,  Clyde.  Directors  and  their  winter  addresses:  Miss  Helen  Hemphill  Harris, 
2137  Herschel  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Harris  Brown,  Dana 
Hall  Schools,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts.   For  girls.    Capacity  80.    Opened  1917. 

>  Camp  Skyuka,  Tryon.    Owned  by  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  YMCA.    Evans  Cannon,  Director. 

Winter  address:  YMCA,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  For  girls  aged  8-16.  Capacity  144. 
Opened  1954. 

j  Ton-A-Wandah,  Hendersonville.    Baxter  Haynes,   Director,  Tryon,   N.  C.    For  girls  aged 
7-16.   Capacity  200.   Opened  1933. 
Camp  Yonahlossee,  Blowing  Rock.    G.  M.  McCord  and  Agnes  M.  Jeter,  Directors,  Blowing 
Rock,  N.  C.   For  girls  aged  7-17.   Capacity  160.   Opened  1922  (by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Kephart).   3  weeks  pre-season  in  June  in  addition  to  regular  term. 

For  Boys  and  Girls 

Big  Cove  Ranch  Camp,  Cherokee.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Berry,  Directors.    Winter  ad- 
dress: Box  5075,  North  Charleston,  S.  C.   For  boys  and  girls  aged  7-17.   Capacity  50. 
J  Opened  1938. 

Camp  Blue  Star,  Hendersonville.    Harry  and  Herman  Popkin,  Directors.   Winter  address: 

2648  Margaret  Mitchell  Drive,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.   For  boys  and  girls  aged  7-17. 

Capacity  500.    (2,  4,  6  or  8  weeks.)    Opened  1948. 
Camp  Carlyle,  Hendersonville.    Mrs.  Jean  Arnold,  Director.    Winter  address:  860  Meridian 

Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  Florida.   For  boys  and  girls  aged  5-15.   Capacity  200.  Opened 

1948. 

Camp  Celo,  Burnsville.    Robert  and  Dorothy  Barrus,  Directors,  Route  2,  Burnsville,  N.  C. 

For  boys  and  girls  aged  6-10.   Capacity  25.   Opened  1950. 
Eagle's  Nest  Camp,  Pisgah  Forest.    Names  and  winter  addresses  of  Directors:    Dr.  and 

Mrs.  Alex  Waite,  Box  1393,  Winter  Park,  Florida.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  6-17. 

Capacity  120.   Opened  1922. 
Camp  Gay  Valley,  Brevard.   Miss  Mary  W.  Gwynn,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C.   For  boys  and 

girls  aged  6-12.   Capacity  100.   Opened  1935. 
Camp  Glen-Barry,  Chimney  Rock  Hwy.,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.   Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Barry, 

Directors.   Winter  address:  Coker  College,  Hartsville,  S.  C.   For  boys  and  girls  7-17. 

Capacity  150.    Established  in  1932.    Name  changed  to  Glen-Barry  in  1957. 
Johns  River  Camp,   Collettsville.    Terrell  M.   Shoffner,  Director.    Address:    609   S.  Brady 

Avenue,  Newton,  N.  C.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  9-21.    Capacity  100.    Owned  by 

Southern  Synod  of  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church.   Opened  1936. 
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Camp  Morehead-by-the-Sea,  Morehead  City,  Pat  Crawford,  Director,  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Pre-camp  for  boys  aged  6-12  and  girls  aged  6-16  in  addition  to  regular  season. 
Camp  Osceola,   Horseshoe.    Belle  and   Herbert   Silver,   Directors.    Winter  addresses:  7536 

Buccaneer  Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  Florida.   For  boys  and  girls  aged  4-15. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Hills  Catholic  Camp,  Hendersonville.    Rev.  Thomas  F.  Kerin,  Director. 

Winter  address:  285  Victoria  Road,  Asheville,  N.  C.    Separate  camps  for  boys  and 

girls  aged  7-16.   Capacity  200. 
Camp  Sea  Gull,  Arapahoe.   Pre-Camp  for  boys  and  girls  aged  7-17.   Wyatt  Taylor,  Director, 

7  E.  Edenton  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C.   Capacity  400.   Opened  1947. 
Camp  Sky-Top,  Rosman.    N.  A.  Miller,  Director.    Winter  address:    6550-38  Terrace,  Miami 

Springs,  Florida.   For  boys  and  girls  aged  6  up.   Capacity  150.   Opened  1950. 
Camp  Tekoa,  Hendersonville.    Owned  by  WNC  Conference,  Methodist  Church.    Dr.  Carl  H. 

King,  Director.    Winter  address:  Box  828,  Salisbury,  N.  C.    For  boys  and  girls  aged 

12-14.    Capacity  100.    Opened   1949  at  present  site    (continuous  camping  program 

since  1936). 

4-H  Camps  are  located  at  Manteo,  Waynesville,  Rockingham,  and  Swannanoa. 

Music  Camp 

Transylvania  Music  Camp,  Brevard.    Dr.  James  Christian  Pfohl,  Director.  Winter  address: 

P.  O.  Box  2614,  Jacksonville  3,  Florida.  For  boys  and  girls  aged  12-20.  Capacity 
150.    Opened  1943. 

For  Physically  Handicapped  Children 

Camp  Sky  Ranch,  Blowing  Rock.  J.  B.  Sharpe  and  M.  T.  Culbreth,  Directors,  P.  O.  Box 
325,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C.  For  physically  handicapped  boys  and  girls  7-17.  Capacity 
75.   Opened  1948. 

Hammock's  Beach  Camp,  Swansboro.   Bernard  Passer,  Director,  P.  O.  Box  839,  Chapel  Hill. 

For  physically  handicapped  boys  and  girls  7-17,  Negro.   Capacity  75. 
South  Toe  River  Camp,  Micaville.    Bernard  Passer,  Director,  P.  O.  Box  839,  Chapel  Hill. 

For  physically  handicapped  boys  and  girls  7-17,  white  only.    Capacity  60. 

Camps  for  Adults 

Burnsville  Painting  Classes,  Seecelo,  Burnsville.  Summer  session  for  portrait  painting, 
landscape  and  still  life  in  all  mediums.  Instructors  and  directors  Frank  Stanley 
Herring  and  J.  Robert  Miller.  Mrs.  Frances  Hall  Herring,  Executive  Secretary,  301 
W.  Montgomery  Street,  Milledgeville,  Georgia. 

Camp  Cherryfield  for  Adults,  Brevard.  Art,  creative  writing,  handicrafts,  nature  study, 
photography.  Seminar:  "Living  in  the  Modern  Age",  and  recreation,  including  swim- 
ming, archery,  tennis,  badminton,  croquet,  volley  ball,  hiking,  table  games,  etc.  Miss 
Louise  Blackwell,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Socareda,  Cedar  Mountain.  Owned  by  South  Carolina  Education  Association,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.   For  South  Carolina  teachers. 

Huckleberry  Mountain  Workshop  Camp,  Hendersonville.  Workshops  in  creative  writing, 
painting,  crafts,  television.    Miss  Evelyn  G.  Haynes,  Director,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters  Staff — Raleigh 

A.  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary 

W.  Amos  Abrams,  Editor,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 

John  G.  Bikle,  Advertising  Manager,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 

Claude  Farrell,  Director  of  Lay  Relations  Mrs.  Mabel  Bailey,  Secretary 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Jr.,  Field  Secretary  Mrs.  Ruth  Pettigrew,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Phebe  Emmons,  Field  Secretary  Miss  Jane  Savage,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Ethel  P.  Edwards,  Acting  Director  of  Research  Miss  Dail  Claridge,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Rubie  R.  Bikle,  Office  Manager  Mrs.  Viola  Merritt,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Nora  Williams,  Director  of  Records  and  Accounts  Mrs.  Sylvia  Phillips,  Secretary 
Plummer  Hall,  Building  Custodian 

Board  of  Directors 

EX  OFFICIO: 

President,  L.  Stacy  Weaver,  Fayetteville 

Vice-President,  Miss  Lois  Edinger,  Chapel  Hill 

Immediate  Past  President,  Glenn  Robertson,  Mount  Airy 

NEA  Director,  Earl  Funderburk,  Asheville 

State  Supt.,  Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh 

Executive  Secretary,  A.  C.  Dawson,  Jr. 

DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Western  District — Mrs.  Edna  F.  Rogers,  Waynesville 

South  Piedmont  District — Mrs.  Margery  A.  Thompson,  Charlotte 

Northwestern  District — James  Storie,  Blowing  Rock 

Southwestern  District — -S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton 

East  Central  District — Mrs.  A.  B.  Starnes,  Raleigh 

North  Central  District — Mrs.  Margaret  McDermott,  Winston-Salem 

Eastern  District — Fodie  H.  Hodges,  Kinston 

Central  District — Mrs.  Anna  Neese,  Lexington 

Southeastern  District — W.  T.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Raeford 

Northeastern  District — Frank  G.  Fuller,  Greenville 
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District  Presidents 

Western  District — Mrs.  Daintry  Allison,  Asheville 
Northwestern  District — N.  H.  Carpenter,  Elkin 
South  Piedmont  District — Oscar  W.  Broome,  Monroe 
Southwestern  District — Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia 
North  Central  District — Sue  White,  Wentworth 
East  Central  District — Eugene  Anthony,  Raleigh 
Central  District — Theodore  Leonard,  Lexington 
Eastern  District — Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Stevens,  New  Bern 
Southeastern  District — Willard  S.  Swiers,  Fayetteville 
Northeastern  District — Roy  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth 

Presidents  of  Divisions 

Classroom  Teachers — Lois  Lambie,  Box  350,  Raleigh 

Higher  Education — Glenn  L.  Bushey,  Asheville-Biltmore  College,  Asheville 
Superintendents — L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington 
Principals — J.  L.  Cashwell,  Albemarle 

Directors  of  Instruction — Mrs.  Grace  Carter  Efird,  Winston-Salem 
Future  Teachers— Janis  Meggs,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh 

Presidents  of  Departments 

Agriculture — V.  B.  Hairr,  Jamesville 

Art — Mrs.  Inez  Cloud  Brooke,  Fayetteville 
|   Audio-Visual — Sal  Festa,  Burlington 
j  Bible — Nell  Morgan,  Charlotte 

i    Business  Education — Carrie  Hickman,  Cramerton 

j    Educational  Secretaries — Mrs.  Wanza  Y.  Davis,  Kings  Mountain 

j   Elementary  Education — Annie  Mae  Murray,  Greenville 

i   English — Nancy  Usrey,  Hickory 

French — Dr.  Catherine  Knox,  Statesville 

Guidance — Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Moody,  Greensboro 
]   Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation — Roger  E.  Thomas,  Boone 
!  Home  Economics — Margaret  Fischel,  New  Bern 
j  Industrial  Arts — Blondy  Scott,  Asheboro 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education — Albert  Johnson,  Winston-Salem 
)  Latin — James  A.  Massey,  Gastonia 
\  Mathematics — H.  E.  Speece,  Raleigh 

S  Modern  Foreign  Language — Mrs.  Nell  Delgado,  Winston-Salem 
!  Music — Mrs.  J.  W.  Almond,  Albemarle 

School  Librarians — Martha  Cromartie,  Wilmington 

Science — Thelma  Jones,  Asheville 
j  Social  Studies — William  Y.  Richardson,  Salisbury 
;  Spanish — Stanley  E.  Green,  Mooresboro 

,  Special  Class  Teachers — Mrs.  Bettye  McClure  Carpenter,  Shelby 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Officers 

j  C.  J.  Barber,  President  Raleigh 

i  J.  A.  Harper,  Vice-President  Kinston 

3  W.  L.  Greene,  Executive  Secretary  Raleigh 

I  N.  H.  Harris,  Treasurer  Raleigh 

ij  Mrs.  Geneva  J.  Bowe,  Recording  Secretary  Murfreesboro 

Executive  Committee 

J.  E.  Belton,  1960  W.  M.  Daniels,  1961  J.  T.  Daniel,  1962 

j  Mrs.  Elaine  C.  Carter,  1960  Lafayette  Parker,  1961  Mrs.  Mildred  Littlejohn,  1962 

I  Mrs.  Dora  R.  Humphrey,  1960      F.  R.  Danyus,  1961  J.  H.  Lucas,  1962 


S.  D.  Williams,  1960 


District  Presidents 


Coastal  Plain  C.  B.   Stewart,  Kinston 

'Northeastern  M.  L.  Wilson,  Selma 

|  Piedmont  E.  M.  Holley,  Sanford 

Southeastern  F.  J.  Corbett,  Acme 

Southwestern  Mrs.  Rosalie  F.  Wyatt,  Charlotte 

Western  E.   E.  Waddell,  Albemarle 

Division,  Department,  and  Section  Chairmen 

[DIVISION  OF  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS— Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Koontz,  Salisbury 
A.   Department  of  Elementary  Teachers — Mrs.  G.  R.  Cheek,  Durham 

1.  Section  of  Primary  Teachers — Mrs.  Geneva  Miller,  Mooresville 

2.  Section  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers — Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Williams,  Apex 
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B.  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers — Miss  Spellman  Lane,  Charlotte 

1.  Section  of  English  Teachers — C.  C.  Lipscombe,  Raleigh 

2.  Section  of  Foreign  Language  Teachers — Mrs.  R.  M.  Beattie,  Raleigh 

3.  Section  of  Social  Science  Teachers — Quinton  Wall,  Smithfield 

4.  Section  of  Math  &  Science  Teachers — F.  M.  Jones,  Huntersville 

C.  Department  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children— Herbert  D.  Ellis,  Raleigh 

D.  Department  of  Retired  Teachers — L.  H.  Hall,  Salisbury 

DIVISION  OF  SPECIALIZED  EDUCATION— G.  L.  Foxwell,  Raleigh 

A.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Teachers — Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  Smith,  Catawba 

B.  Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers — J.   L.  Faulcon,  Ahoskie 

C.  Department  of  Industrial  Education  Teachers — W.  D.  Bryant,  Wilmington 

1.  Section  of  Industrial  Arts  Teachers — E.  S.  Houston,  Kinston 

2.  Section  of  Trades  &  Diversified  Occupations  Teachers — W.  D.  Bryant,  Wilmington 

D.  Department  of  Music  Teachers — Mrs.  E.  M.  M.  Kelly,  Raleigh 

E.  Department  of  Health  &  Physical  Education  Teachers — Miss  M.  Alma  Blake,  Charlotte 
1.   Section  of  Driver  Education — Isaac  Barnett,  Greensboro 

F.  Department  of  Business  Education  Teachers — J.  V.  Turner,  Durham 
1.   Section  of  Educational  Secretaries — Mrs.  Mable  B.  Wright,  Raleigh 

G.  Department  of  Extension  Education — H.  H.  Price,  Wadesboro 

H.  Department  Librarians — Mrs.  Neutrice  Merritt,  Clinton 

I.  Department  of  Guidance — A.  F.  Jackson,  Greensboro 

J.   Department  of  Bible  Teachers — Miss  Eva  L.  Merritt,  Durham 
K.   Department  of  Art  Teachers — Mrs.  Madge  B.  Allen,  Greenville 
L.   Department  of  Audio  Visual  Aids — A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensboro 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS— E.  M.  Holley,  Sanford 

A.  Department  of  Supervisors — Miss  Maude  Freeman,  Weldon 

B.  Department  of  Principals — M.  L.  DeVane,  Lenoir 

1.  Section  of  Elementary  Principals — C.  H.  Coleman,  Reidsville 

2.  Section  of  High  School  Principals — M.  L.  Wilson,  Selma 

DIVISION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION— Lafayette  Parker,  Fayetteville 

A.  Department  of  Administration — (Unreported) 

B.  Department  of  Instruction — C.  E.  Boulware,  Durham 

C.  Department  of  Student  NCTA-NEA — Mrs.  Loreno  M.  Marrow,  Greensboro 


UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

State  Commissioner  or  Superintendent  Address 

Alabama  Frank  R.  Stewart  Montgomery  4 

Alaska  Don  M.  Dafoe  Juneau 

American  Samoa  Marvin  J.  Senter  Pago  Pago 

Arizona  W.  W.  Dick  Phoenix 

Arkansas  A.  W.  Ford  Little  Rock 

California  Roy  E.  Simpson  Sacramento  14 

Canal  Zone  Sigurd  E.  Esser  Balboa  Heights,  C.  Z. 

Colorado  H.  Grant  Vest  Denver 

Connecticut  William  J.  Sanders  Hartford  15 

Delaware  George  R.  Miller,  Jr  Dover 

Florida  Thomas  D.  Bailey  Tallahassee 

Georgia  Claude   L.   Purcell  Atlanta 

Guam  John  R.  Trace  Agana 

Hawaii  William   H.   Coulter  Honolulu 

Idaho  D.  E.  Engelking  Boise 

Illinois  George  T.  Wilkins  Springfield 

Indiana  William   E.   Wilson  Indianapolis  4 

Iowa  J.  C.  Wright  Des  Moines  19 

Kansas  A.  F.  Throckmorton  Topeka 

Kentucky  Robert  R.  Martin  Frankfort 

Louisiana  S.  M.  Jackson  Baton  Rouge  4 

Maine  Warren  G.  Hill  Augusta 

Maryland  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr  Baltimore  1 

Massachusetts  Owen  B.  Kiernan  Boston  16 

Michigan  Lynn  M.  Bartlett  Lansing  2 

Minnesota  Dean  M.  Schweickhard  St.  Paul  1 

Mississippi  J.  M.  Tubb   .Jackson 

Missouri  Hubert  Wheeler  Jefferson  City 

Montana  Harriet  Miller  Helena 

Nebraska  Freeman  B.  Decker  Lincoln  9 

Nevada  Bryon  F.  Stetler  Carson  City 

New  Hampshire  Charles  F.  Ritch  Concord 

New  Jersey  Frederick  M.  Raubinger  Trenton  25 

New  Mexico  Tom  Wiley  Santa  Fe 

New  York  James  E.  Allen,  Jr  Albany  1 

North  Carolina  Chas.  F.  Carroll  Raleigh 

North  Dakota  M.  F.  Peterson  Bismarck 

Ohio   E.  E.  Holt  Columbus  16 


Members  of  the  North  Carolina  Bookmen's  Association  29 


State  Commissioner  or  Superintendent  Address 

Oklahoma  Oliver  Hodge  Oklahoma  City  5 

Oregon  Rex   Putnam  Salem 

Pennsylvania  Charles   H.   Boehm  Harrisburg 

Puerto  Rico  Efrain  Sanchez  Hidalgo  Hato  Rey 

Rhode  Island  Michael  F.  Walsh  Providence  3 

South  Carolina  Jessie  T.   Anderson  Columbia 

South  Dakota  M.  F.  Coddington  ,  Pierre 

Tennessee  Joe  Morgan  Nashville  3 

Texas  J.  W.  Edgar  Austin  11 

Utah  E.  Allen  Bateman  Salt  Lake  City  1 

Vermont  A.  John  Holden,  Jr  Montpelier 

Virginia  Davis  Y.  Paschall  Richmond  16 

Virgin  Islands  Andrew  C.  Preston  Charlotte  Amalie  (St.  Thomas) 

Washington  Lloyd  J.  Andrews  Olympia 

West  Virginia  R.  Virgil  Rohrbough  Charleston  5 

Wisconsin  George  E.  Watson  Madison  2 

Wyoming  Velma  Linford  Cheyenne 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  BOOKMEN'S 

ASSOCIATION 

President — James  A.  Gerow 
Vice-President — Charles  P.  Wales,  Jr. 
Secretary— A.  C.  Setliff 

Publishers  Representatives 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  699  Miami  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. 

Paul  B.  Price,  1089  Evergreen  Circle,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  Ph.  7363 
Raymond  B.  Pinion,  1369  Baez  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Ph.  VA  8-3626 

Americana  Corporation,  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Robert  C.  Duncan,  1233  E.  Blvd.,  Charlotte  3,  N.  C. 

American  Book  Co.,  300  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

J.  S.  Blair,  2055  Currie,  Wallace,  N.  C.  Ph.  AT  5-2018 

Benetic  Press — Division  of  Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  1900  N.  Narragansett,  Chicago  39,  111. 

Fred  Arrowood,  Box  368,  Bessemer  City,  N.  C.  Ph.  MA  9-2055 

Charles  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  111. 

Gilbert  Miller,  In  care:  Mrs.  N.  T.  Clark,  Goggins  Lane,  Richmond,  Ky. 

■Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 

J.  Ralph  Irons,  City  Delivery,  #3,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

The  Child's  World,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111  K.  G.  Phillips,  Box  1116,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Colliers  Encyclopedia,  P.  F.  Collier  and  Son,  New  York  City 

C.  C.  Hayworth,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

F.  E.  Compton  Co.,  Chicago,  111  James  A.  Bunn,  837  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 

R.  T.  Bynum,  35  Fairview  Ave.,  Northgate,  Greenville,  N.  C.  Ph.  CE  9-3727 

Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y  Watson  Lambeth,  Mebane,  N.  C. 

;The  Economy  Co.,  290  Spring  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga  Ivy  Smith,  Box  637,  Saluda,  S.  C. 

{Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Chicago,  111  Walter  B.  Thomas,  Jonesville,  N.  C. 

le  Fideler  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Walter  B.  Clinard,  Sr.,  2252  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

^ollett  Publishing  Co.,  1010  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Leonard  Davy,  217  N.  Dotger,  Apt.  D  10,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Jinn  and  Co.,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Henry  B.  Stoneham,  Box  10126,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Iregg  Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  L.  Gailes,  349-D.  Wakefield  Dr.,  Charlotte,  N.  0. 
J.  Earl  Zimmerman,  301  Malvern  Ave.,  Apt.  2,  Richmond  21,  Va. 

tarcourt,  Brace  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  M.  Gibson,  Jr.,  501  Glendale  Dr.,  Richmond,  Va.  Ph.  AT  8-0478 

[arlow  Publishing  Co.,  532-536  N.  W.  2nd  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

J.  H.  Mitchell,  709  Fifth  St.,  West  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

).  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  280-282  Spring  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

J.  E.  Craig,  Box  1154,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Ph.  ME  6-4867 

lenry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

John  D.  Kennedy,  512  Spruce  St.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  Ph.  7351 

loughton  MiflBin  Co.,  3130  Piedmont  Rd.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. 

James  A.  Gerow,  Westover  Terrace,  Burlington,  N.  C,  Ph.  JU  4-7464 
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Publishers  Representatives 

Hunter  Publishing  Co.,  333  Indiana  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

William  H.  Hunter,  333  Indiana  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

L.  D.  Corbitt,  3403  Coleman  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Ph.  AL  4-8848 

Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.,  Thatcher  and  Madison,  River  Forest,  111. 

J.  C.  Rich,  Jr.,  Candler,  N.  C. 

Lyons  and  Carnahan,  2500  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago  16,  111. 

Ralph  F.  Cline,  3455  Manchester  Dr.,  Charlotte  8,  N.  C,  Ph.  ED  4-4344; 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  333  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 

Paul  S.  Daniel,  1322  Canterbury  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Ph.  TE  2-7879 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Wales,  Jr.,  53  Maxwell  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Ph.  9-6395 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Derial  Jackson,  1216  Maiden  Lane,  Columbia,  S.  C. ' 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Education  Center,  Columbus  16,  Ohio 

W.  Frank  Cain,  Earlyville,  Va. 

National  Forum,  407  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  111  J.  E,  Holmes,  Leaksville,  N.  C.C 

Noble  and  Noble  Publishers,  67  Irving  PI.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Abernethy,  Rutherford  College,  N.  C.( 

Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

W.  N.  Grooms,  457  Jackson  St.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  Ph.  8-1715 

Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  Box  7600,  Chicago  80,  111. 

A.  M.  Moseley,  321  Longview  Terrace,  Greenville,  S.  C,  Ph.  CE  5-6167 

Row,  Peterson  and  Co.,  Evanston,  111. 

R.  L.  Mansfield,  Granville  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Ph.  3341 

The  L.  W.  Singer  Co.,  Inc.,  249-259  W.  Erie  Blvd.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

Casey  Blonaisz,  Box  5391,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Ph.  SU  2-0709 

Science  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  111. 

Hannis  Latham,  Box  321,  Washington,  N.  C,  Ph.  WH  6-2682 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  3145  Piedmont  Rd.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. 

S.  G.  Crater,  Box  1958,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Ph.  BR  2-8468 
Wade  M.  Woodall,  Box  26,  W.  Durham  St.,  Durham,  N.  C,  Ph.  4-7143 

Charles  Scribners  and  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

T.  H.  Phillips,  441  W.  Peachtree,  N.E.,  Atlanta  8,  Ga. 

Silver  Burdett  Co.,  Park  Ave.  and  Columbia  Rd.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

J.  D.  Wright,  Box  582,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Ph.  AL  2-0753 
J.  H.  Little,  1534  Brooks  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Ph.  TE  4-3056 

Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  630  5th  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  Henderson,  Box  593,  Asheville,  N.  C,  Ph.  AL  2-9845 

South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  5101  Madison  Rd.,  Cincinnati  27,  Ohio 

Harold  Cole,  1280  Chandler  PL,  Charlotte  7,  N.  C,  Ph.  EM  6-1834 
The  Steck  Co.,  Austin  61,  Texas.. A.  C.  Setliff,  501  Charles  St.,  Monroe,  N.  C,  Ph.  AT  3-4464 
The  University  of  N.  C.  Press,  Box  510,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

G.  F.  Scheer,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Mrs.  Marjorie  H.  Warren,  309  Beall  St.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  120  Alexander  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

W.  G.  Privette,  206  Vance  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Ph.  8-7871 
The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1016  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Warren  W.  Via,  Box  1073,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  Ph.  5484 
World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Lawrence  L.  Lohr,  N.  Gaston  St.,  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 

World  Book  Encyclopedia,  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ross  E.  Templeton,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Alfred  Williams,  Inc.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Alfred  Williams,  Box  591,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Ph.  TE  2-7767 

OTHER  BOOK,  MAP  AND  GLOBE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Publishers  Representatives 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  _ 

J.  D.  Taylor,  1201  Marlwood  Ter.,  Charlotte,  N.  0. 

The  Grolier  Society,  Inc..  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

William  S.  Lee,  2700  Lakeview  Dr.,  Raleigh,  N.  O. 

A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Co.,  3333  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  111.  r 

John  W.  Blanchard,  Rt.  2,  Burlington,  N.  O. 


Administrative  and  Instructional  Personnel 
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For  County  and  City  Administrative  Units 

Note:  County  units  are  printed  in  bold  face  capital  letters;  city  units  are  indicated  by 
black  face  capitals  and  lower  case.  A  dagger  ( f )  indicates  the  administrative  unit  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  Southern  Association's  program  for  elementary  schools.  The  number  of 
teachers  and  principals  include  all  teachers  employed.  Under  "Year  Accredited"  the  year 
given  is  that  of  the  initial  year  of  continuous  accreditment.  This  list  shows  the  ratings  for 
the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1959.   All  schools  not  rated  are  classified  as  non-accredited 

and  hence  are  indicated  by  ruled  lines  (  )  in  the  "year  accredited"  columns.   Where  no 

elementary  or  high  school  is  operated,  the  other  columns  are  indicated  by  leader  lines  (  ). 

In  the  case  of  high  schools  an  asterisk  (*)  denotes  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  For  Negro  schools  the  asterisk  (*)  indicates 
approval  by  the  Association.  Nursery  and  kindergarten  schools  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*) 
have  been  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


ALAMANCEf 

Board  of  Education:  H.  B.  Dixon,  Chairman,  405  S.  5th  St.,  Mebane;  H.  A.  Scott,  Haw 
River;  Dr.  T.  E.  Powell,  Elon  College;  George  C.  Neal,  Graham;  Claude 
L.  Simpson,  Elon  College 

Superintendent:  Calvin  C.  Linnemann,  Box  267,  Graham  Phone  CA  6-7387 

Express  Office:  Burlington 

Supervisors:  White — D.  R.  Seelinger,  Graham;  Mary  Lyon  Anthony,  Graham 
Negro — Mrs.  Maude  H.  Ivey,  412  Avon  Ave.,  Burlington 

Attendance  Worker:  Helen  Coble,  Box  591,  Graham 

Maintenance  Supervisor:  L.  N.  Glenn,  Graham 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Oliver  Teer,  Graham 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

.  ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

)  278  143  TOTAL 

|  211  113  WHITE: 

28  15    Alexander  Wilson,  G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham,  R.  2     1924 

15  11    Altamahaw  Ossipee,  Horace  O.  Brannon,  Altamahaw   1951  *1924 

6  8    Eli  Whitney,  Holland  Manning,  Graham,  R.  2     1924 

12  9    Elon  College  Public,  Kenneth  S.  Clem,  Elon  College     1926 

12    Elon  Elementary,  Mrs.  Betty  Bowman,  Elon  College      

24  14    E.  M.  Holt,  L.  M.  Adcock,  Burlington,  R.  1   1952  *1927 

5    Glencoe,  Mrs.  Allie  H.  Abercrombie,  Burlington,  R.  2      

34    Graham  Elementary,  Winfred  H.  Ward,  Graham   1938   

4  17    Graham  High,  N.  G.  Bryan,  Graham     *1922 

12         7    Haw  River,  Elmo  S.  Allgood,  Haw  River   1939  1925 

8  18  Mebane  Public,  E.  M.  Yoder,  Mebane   1951  *1925 

8    E.  M.  Yoder  Elem.,  Donald  S.  Pennington,  Mebane   1954   

11    South  Elementary,  Mary  Allen  Robertson      

14  9  Pleasant  Grove,  E.  F.  Isley,  Burlington,  R.  3     1929 

10    Saxapahaw,   John  D.  Shaw,   Siler  City   1951   

8         5    Sylvan,  A.  M.  Primm,  Snow  Camp   1955  1925 

67  30  NEGRO: 

12    Clover  Garden,  Thomas  Basnight,  Box  372,  Graham   1959   

6    Elon,   Mrs.   Leora   Trollinger,  Graham      

12  17    Graham,  R.  G.  Mitchell,  Box  391,  Graham     1937 

3    Green  Level,  Minetta  V.  Robinson,  Burlington,  R.  5      

10    Mebane,  Dempsey  Pettway,  Jr.,  Mebane   1959   

19  13    Pleasant  Grove  Union,  J.  J.  Eisbey,  Mebane,  R.  3     1934 

5    Melville,  T.  R.  Worth,  Haw  River,  R.  1   —  

on-Public  Schools:  None 

Arlington 

ioard  of  Education:  S.  Carlysle  Isley,  Chairman;  Mrs.  A.  T.  Glenn,  B.  Tate  Horton,  R.  Otia 
Lackey,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Kernodle,  Jr.,  Earl  Pardue,  T.  H.  Traynham 

Superintendent:  L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington  Phone  CA  6-9887 

Supervisors:  Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Strickland,  Burlington 
Harvey  R.  Newlin,  Burlington 
Special  Subjects:  Science  &  Audio-Visual:    Salvatore  A.  Festa,  Burlington 
Art:    Marie  Houser,  Burlington 
Music:    Eva  A.  Wiseman,  Burlington 

Industrial  and  Vocational  Education:    I.  E.  Valentine,  Burlington 
attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Margaret  I.  Porter,  Burlington 
chool  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Edith  R.  Fidler,  Burlington 
laintenance  Supervisor:  J.  P.  Lentz,  Burlington 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITBI 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S  | 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Broad  Street,  Wayne  Taylor,  Burlington   1952  1952 

Eastlawn,  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Fogleman,  Burlington   1957   

Elmira,  Grace  Cheek,  Burlington   1952  .... 

Fisher  Street,  Don  W.  Splawn,  Burlington   1938  .... 
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196 

76 
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17 
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Glenhope,  R.  B.  Moffett,  Burlington   1951  .... 

Grove  Park,  Jack  D.  Lawrie,  Burlington   1958  .... 

Hillcrest,   Frank  Arwood,   Burlington   1956   

Maple  Avenue,  Tyree  S.  Lindley,  Burlington   1938  .... 

Walter  Williams,  L.  R.  Ridenhour,  Burlington  *192( 

(Trainable  Child   P.),   Mrs.   Margaret  Huffstetler,   Burlington     .... 

Industrial  Education  Center,  I.  E.  Valentine,  Burlington   — 

NEGRO: 

Jordan  Sellars  High,  W.  E.  Hall,  Burlington     *193( 

J.  F.  Gunn,  R.  E.  Mclntyre,  Burlington   1948  .... 

Glen  Raven,  John  T.  McDonald,  Burlington   1947  .... 

4    Industrial  Education  Center,  Edward  Greene,  Burlington   — 


Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 
White:  Front  St.  Methodist,  Mrs.  Gordan  Marshall,  Burlington 
First  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Burke,  Jr.,  Burlington 
First  Baptist,  Mrs.  Claud  Kidd,  Burlington 
Davis  St.,  Mrs.  Felix  Simmons,  Burlington 
Northside  Baptist,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Morris,  Burlington 
Blessed  Sacrament,  Sister  Marie  Clair,  Burlington 

ELEMENTARY— 


Sacrament,  Sister  Marie  Clair,  Burlington  Sectariai 

Burlington  Day  School  (Nursery — 3),  Mrs.  Nina  C.  Allen,  Burlington  Non-sectariai 

ALEXANDER 

Board  of  Education:  W.  S.  Patterson,  Chairman,  Stony  Point;  Bill  L.  Mauney,  Taylorsville 
Roy  Rogers,  Taylorsville;  Hal  Teague,  Taylorsville,  R.  1;  Leslie  C.  Mill 
saps,  Hiddenite 

Superintendent:  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  Phone  2-325! 

Supervisor:  Nannie  B.  Hite,  Taylorsville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Clerge  Wilson,  Taylorsville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITS 

ELEM.  H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Bethlehem,  David  C.  Campbell,  Taylorsville   1954  
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Hiddenite,  W.  W.  Stockman,  Hiddenite     192 

Stony  Point,  Fred  W.  Lentz,  Stony  Point   1956  192 


Taylorsville,  Dwight  L.  Isenhour,  Taylorsville     192 

Wittenburg,  Dan  Byrd,  Lenoir,  R.  2   1957  — 

NEGRO: 

Happy  Plains,  H.  G.  Rose,  Taylorsville     193 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


ALLEGHANY 

Board  of  Education:  Arthur  Gambill,  Chairman,  Sparta;  Louise  Mitchell,  Piney  Creek;  Gar 
Wyatt,  Sparta 

Superintendent:  J.  E.  Rufty,  Sparta  Phone  6 

Express  Office:  Galax,  Va. 

Supervisor:  Donna  Jones,  Sparta 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Special  Education:  Mrs.  Thelma  Davis,  Sparta 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Paul  Miles  Snarta 


Anson — Wadesboro 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

EL  EM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

48  19  TOTAL 

46  19  WHITE: 

9    Glade  Creek,  David  Phipps,  Ennice   1957   

4    Laurel  Springs,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moxley,  Laurel  Springs      

9  4    Piney  Creek,  Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Hash,  Piney  Creek   1956  1923 

23  15    Sparta,   Ray   Walker,   Sparta   1955  1923 

1    Special  Ed.:   Mrs.  Thelma  Davis,  Sparta  

2    NEGRO: 

2    Cherry  Lane,  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Sparta        

Non-Public  Schools: 

iNURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— None 
ELEMENTARY— None 

jHIGH  SCHOOL— Glade  Valley,  W.  C.  Thompson,  Glade  Valley  Sectarian  1920 

Ianson 

Board  of  Education:  B.  T.  McRae,  Chairman,  Peachland;  F.  A.  Huntley,  Wadesboro;  G.  K. 

Martin,  Wadesboro,  R.  1;  W.  C.  Webb,  Wadesboro,  R.  3;  J.  B.  Wall, 
Lilesville 

Superintendent:  R.  O.  McCollum,  609  Lee  Ave.,  Wadesboro  Phone  MY  4-3313 

{Supervisor:  W.  Gerold  Smith,  Lee  Ave.,  Wadesboro 
attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Mae  L.  Ratliff,  Wadesboro 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Boyce  McLester,  Polkton,  R.  2 
Public  Schools: 

InO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

'ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OP  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

I  94  50  TOTAL 

37  29  WHITE: 

j    7  6    Ansonville,  Marvin  G.  Miles,  Ansonville   1943  1925 

i    5  5    Burnsville,  S.  M.  Kale,  Polkton,  R.  2     1936 

12  7    Lilesville,   Arthur   C.   Summers,   Lilesville   1941  1925 

7  6    Peachland,  J.  E.  Turner,  Peachland   1956  1956 

6  5    Polkton,  Van  G.  Hinson,  Polkton     1924 

57  21  NEGRO: 

16  5    W.  Ansonville,  J.  A.  Blount,  Ansonville     1938 

13  5    Deep  Creek,  Henry  L.  Price,  Wadesboro      

16  6    Henry  Grove,  T.  W.  Bennett,  Lilesville,  Box  214     1939 

12  5    E.  Polkton,  Reece  B.  Sinclair,  Polkton,  Box  115   1955  1942 

Jon-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— Laddie  &  Lassie,  Mrs.  Marie  Whisnant,  Wadesboro 
]LEMENTARY— None 
IIGH  SCHOOL— None 

lorven 


■'oard  of  Education:  V.  L.  Wall,  Chairman,  Morven;  W.  E.  Steagall,  Travis  Northcutt,  F.  L. 
Huntley,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Lois  M.  Robinson 

uperintendent:  J.  W.  Jenkins,  Morven  Phone  UL  1-3335 

Supervisors:  None 
ttendance  Worker:  None 
'ublic  Schools: 

0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

29       12  TOTAL 
8        6  WHITE: 

8         6    Morven,  David  E.  Day,  Morven   1942  1924 

21        6  NEGRO: 

21        6    Morven,  J.  F.  McRae,  Morven     1942 

on-Public  Schools:  None 

fadesborof 

oard  of  Education:  Charles   L.   Little,   Chairman,   Wadesboro;   George  B.   Snuggs,   W.  H. 

Wheeler,  Charles  Shelton,  Kenneth  Horne,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Davis,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Covington 

iperintendent:  W.  L.  Wildermuth,  Wadesboro  Phone  MY  4-4417 

ipervisor:  None 
ttendance  Worker:  None 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITE  »! 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.     H.:  j 

56  27  TOTAL 

32  17  WHITE: 

23    Central,   Charles  H.   Riddle,   Wadesboro   1956   

8  17  Wadesboro  H.  S.,  Benjamin  F.  Strickland,  Wadesboro   1956    192  : 

1    Trainable   

24  10  NEGRO: 

24  10  Anson  County  Training,  Leo  M.  Massey,  Box  339,  Wadesboro   1959  193 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

ASHE 

Board  of  Education:  Bradley   E.   Sturgill,   Chairman,   Grassy   Creek;   Arthur   Rose,   Glenda]  | 
Springs;  Oscar  Burgess,  West  Jefferson;  E.  C.  Francis,  Lansing;  Clyd 
Houck,  Todd;  R.  R.  Badger,  Jefferson 

Superintendent:  A.  B.  Hurt,  Jefferson  Phone  332 

Express  Office:  West  Jefferson 

Supervisor:  Blanche  Pugh,  Jefferson 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  D.  P.  Waugh,  Jefferson 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITE1" 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.I 

122  49  TOTAL 

120  48  WHITE: 

  14  Ashe  Central,  R.  O.  Jackson,  Jefferson   195 

  14  Beaver  Creek,  Paul  Bingham,  West  Jefferson   195 

6    Elkland,  James  J.  Miller,  Todd      

9    Fleetwood,  Stewart  Scott,  Fleetwood      

4    Glendale  Springs,  Ernest  Bare,  Glendale  Springs      

8    Healing  Springs,  James  W.  Church,  Crumpler   1952   

3    Helton,  Alta  V.  Perkins,  Lansing       j 

18    Jefferson,  Robert  Woodie,  Jefferson   1958   

18  9    Lansing,  Frank  James,  Lansing   1952  192 

10    Nathan's  Creek,   Paul  Perkins,  Crumpler      

20  6    Riverview,   Herbert  Graybeal,   Fig     193 

1  5    Virginia-Carolina,  Edgar  Ashley,  Grassy  Creek     192 

19    West  Jefferson,  Robert  Davis,  West  Jefferson      

4    White  Oak,  Edgar  Barr,  Lansing      

2  1  NEGRO: 

2         1    Bristol  Central,  John  C.  Miller,  Jefferson     — 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


AVERY 

Board  of  Education:  J.   F.   Hampton,    Chairman,   Linville;    M.    S.   Wise,    Crossnore;   B.  S 
Dobbins,  Banner  Elk 

Superintendent:  W.  K.  Anderson,  Newland  Phone  REpublic  3-219 

Express  Office:  Spruce  Pine 
Supervisor:  Edith  B.  Isaacs,  Elk  Park 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  B.  Shell,  Newland 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITE 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.5 

89  35  TOTAL 

88  34  WHITE: 

10                Banner  Elk,  Zelzah  McCoury,  Newland,  R.  1   1952   

8                Beech  Mt.,  Newland  Johnson,  Minneapolis   1953   

  16  Cranberry,  J.  T.  Tanner,  Elk  Park   193: 

18  11    Crossnore,   Dwight  A.   Fink,   Crossnore   1953  192: 

13                Elk  Park,  W.  R.  Fields,  Elk  Park   1951   

10                Minneapolis,  Horton  Cooper,  Minneapolis   1950   

17  7    Newland,  James  C.  Beasley,   Newland   1955  1951 

12                Riverside,   Robert  E.   Hobson,   Minneapolis   1956   

1         1  NEGRO: 

1         1    Toe  River,  Josephine  Avery,  Newland,  R.  1  

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


Beaufort — Bertie 
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BEAUFORT 

Board  of  Education:  Ralph   H.   Hodges,   Chairman,   Washington;   John   C.   Broome,  Aurora; 

Melvin  Mills,  Chocowinity;  Ernest  Slack,  Pinetown;  Bernard  Voliva,  Bel- 
haven;  John  Henry  Singleton,  Washington 

Superintendent:  W.  F.  Veasey,  Washington  Phone  WHitney  6-2591 

Supervisor:  Gray  Hodges 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
I  Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  M.  Harris,  Washington 
I  Public  Schools: 

|  NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OP  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

126       74  TOTAL 
74       50  WHITE: 

11  8    Aurora,  W.  Kirby  Watson,  Aurora     1925 

14       13    Bath,  R.  B.  Forbes,  Bath   1939  1925 

19       10    Chocowinity,  W.  G.  Joyner,  Chocowinity   1939  1936 

12  9    John  A.  Wilkinson,  Gene  A.  Purvis,  Belhaven   1939  1922 

10       10    Pantego,  J.  A.  Windley,  Pantego   1951  1922 

7    Pinetown,  Fenner  S.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Pinetown   1951   

52       24  NEGRO: 

14         7    Beaufort  County  High,  R.  S.  Cooper,  Pantego     1959 

14         8    Belhaven,  Richmond  P.  Carr,  Belhaven     1949 

7    Chocowinity    Elementary,    Nathaniel  James      

17         9    S.  W.  Snowden,  S.  W.  Snowden,  Aurora   — - —   

Non-Public  Schools: 

ELEMENTARY— Terra  Ceia  Christian  School,  G.  Osterman,  Pantego 
HIGH  SCHOOL— (Ninth  and  10th  only) 

Terra  Ceia  Christian  School,  G.  Osterman,  Pantego  Sectarian   ■ 

Washingtonf 

Board  of  Education:  W.  B.  Carter,  Chairman,  Washington;  Leon  C.  Thompson,  F.  C.  Kugler, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Mann,  Wilson  Leggett,  A.  B.  Futrell,  Fred  L.  Adair,  Dr. 
D.  T.  Tayloe,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Cratch 

Superintendent:  Edwin  A.  West,  Washington  Phone  WH  6-2557 

Supervisor:  Ada  L.  Jarvis,  Washington 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Public  Schools: 

pM>.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Washington   High,   J.   T.   Kornegay,   Washington   1949  *1920 

John  Small,  Sam  L.  Grist,  Jr.,  Washington   1940   

Old  Ford,  Harold  L.  Tyer,  Bath   1939   

All  Schools  (Special  Education) 
NEGRO: 

17    P.  S.  Jones  High,  W.  M.  Daniels,  Jr.,  Washington     1926 

31    Washington  Elem.,  W.  H.  Beason,  Washington   1952   

yon-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Heber  Windley 

St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Richard  Dunston 
ELEMENTARY— 

White:  St.  Agnes,  Sister  M.  Geralda,  1120  N.  Market  St  Sectarian 

Negro:  Mother  of  Mercy,  Sister  M.  Robertine,  114  W.  9th  St  Sectarian 

HGH  SCHOOL— 

Negro:  Mother  of  Mercy,  Sister  M.  Lois,  112  W.  9th  St  Sectarian,  1937 

>ERTIE 

oard  of  Education:  George  W.  Capehart,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Windsor,  R.  2;  J.  B.  Powell, 
Colerain;  Judson  Jilcott,  Roxobel;  Johnny  Walker,  Windsor;  T.  S. 
Speight,  Windsor 

uperintendent:  J.  L.  Dupree,  Windsor  Phone  PY  4-3173 

upervisors:  White — Esther  E.  Martin,  Windsor 

Negro — Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Smallwood,  Windsor 
ttendance  Worker:  None 

hief  Bus  Mechanic:  F.  M.  Edwards,  Windsor 
chool  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Goldstein,  Windsor 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITEI 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  EL  EM.     H.S  'f 
170       69  TOTAL 
64       34  WHITE: 

5    Askewville,  Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Shaw,  Windsor       { 

11  8    Aulander,  P.  T.  Jones,  Aulander  ,   1940  192( 

10         6    Colerain,  Kenneth  D.  Hall,  Colerain   1950    192f  ! 

6  4    Mars  Hill,  W.  J.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Colerain     1945 

5    Merry  Hill,  James  P.  Love,  Merry  Hill      

5                West  Bertie,  Hester  D.  Narron,  Roxobel   1953    1 

5         5    West  Bertie,  Bobby  L.  Crisp,  Lewiston   1951  1935 

17       11    Windsor,  W.  O.  Fields,  Windsor   1949  192$ 

106       35  NEGRO: 

2    Ashland,  Mrs.  Mattie  S.  Speller,  Windsor      

2    Aulander,  Freddie  R.  Johnson,  Aulander      

3                Carter  Bond,  William  S.  Bell,  Windsor   —   

2    Cherrys,  Mrs.  Alberta  S.  Washington,  Colerain      

9    Colerain,  Zebedee  Raynor,  Colerain      

12  10    Charles  G.  White,  Theophilus  M.  Garriss,  Powellsville     1931 

4    Indian  Woods,  Grady  G.  Rice,  Windsor      

3    Kelford,  Brodie  L.  Boone,  Kelford      

2    Kings,  Mrs.  Pollie  H.  Outlaw,  Windsor      

14         9    John  B.  Bond,  John  B.  Bond,  Jr.,  Lewiston    

5    Merry  Hill,  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Williams,  Windsor     

2    Merry  Meta,  Mrs.  Hazel  B.  Bazemore,  Windsor      

5    Pineywood  Chapel,  Waved  Ruffin,  Ahoskie      

1                Powells,  Mrs.  Maude  M.  Phillips,  Lewiston   — — -   

2    Red  Hill,  Mrs.  Zetella  Watson,  Windsor      

2    Rock  Hill,  Mrs.  Mabel  P.  Wynn,  Windsor      

1    Rogers,  Cora  A.  Boone,  Colerain      

6    Roxobel,  George  G.  Moore,  Roxobel      

2    Sams  Chapel,  Mrs.  Emeline  C.  Carter,  Windsor      

2    Spring  Hill,  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Bazemore,  Lewiston      

2    St.  Luke,  Jas.  T.  Mountain,  Windsor      

2    Weeping  Mary,  Mrs.  Rosa  Thompson,  Lewiston      

3    Woolard,  William  D.  Lassiter,  Windsor      

17       16    W.  S.  Etheridge,  John  Whitted  Bond,  Windsor     193! 

1    Wynns  Grove,  Mrs.  Lucille  W.  Watford,  Colerain      

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Burden  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Annie  Gray  Burden,  Windsor 

BLADEN 

Board  of  Education:  H.  L.  Kendall,  Chairman,  Elizabethtown;  R.  C.  Bridger,  Bladenboro 
G.  Sloan  Council,  White  Oak;  James  C.  Green,  Clarkton;  J.  E.  Henry 
Kelly 

Superintendent:  D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  Phone  UN  2-318' 

Supervisors:  White — Clifton  E.  Crawford,  Elizabethtown 

Negro — Mrs.  Mary  Barnes  Smith,  Elizabethtown 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Freda  H.  Gibbons,  Elizabethtown 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  S.  Allen,  Elizabethtown 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITEI 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

216       89  TOTAL 
116        50  WHITE: 

41       18    Bladenboro,   J.   W.'   Black,   Bladenboro   1943  192: 

14         8    Clarkton,  W.   R.  Lathan,   Clarkton   1954  1921 

8    Dublin,  W.  D.  Robinson,  Dublin      

27       13    Elizabethtown,  J.  T.  Sasser,  Elizabethtown   19  47  192( 

8    Hickory  Grove,  J.  C.  Lamm,  Garland    

4    Kelly,  L.  H.  Gardner,  Kelly      

8  6    Tar  Heel,  Thurston  Little,  Tar  Heel     193.' 

6  5    White  Oak,  C.  P.  Ashley,  White  Oak     192( 

100       39  NEGRO: 

7    Baltimore,  George  C.  Abraham,  Council,  R.  1      

31        16    Bladen  Central,  C.  M.  Carraway,  Elizabethtown     *1931 

20         9    Booker  T.  Washington,  J.  R.  Marable,  Clarkton     193< 

9  9    East  Arcadia,  W.  R.  Davis,  Acme,  R     194( 

3    Mt.  Olive,  J.  F.  Andrews,  Elizabethtown      

4    Natmore,  J.  F.  McLaurin,  Kelly,  R      

5    New  Light,  E.  T.  Simpson,  White  Oak,  R      

8    Plain  View,  H.  M.  Evans,  Tar  Heel,  R.  1      

4    ........    Porterville,  Mary  M.  Watson,  Clarkton,  R.  2     ■■■■■■■ 

9  5    Spaulding-Monroe,  John  F.  E.  Normile,  Bladenboro     19° 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mabel  Fisher,  Elizabethtown 
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BRUNSWICK 

Board  of  Education:  C.  Y.  Coleman,  Chairman,  Ash;  L.  C.  Rourk,  Shallotte;  Roy  G.  Sellers, 
Winnabow;  Thomas  St.  George,  Southport;  Mac  F.  Jones,  Leland 

Superintendent:  J.   G.   Long,    Southport  Phone  GL  7-2691 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Long,  Southport  Phone  GL  7-6144 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Herman   S.   Love,   Shallotte  Phone  PL  4-8106 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

129  53  TOTAL 

77  31  WHITE: 

11  5    Bolivia,  J.  P.   Snipes,   Bolivia     1930 

13  5    Leland,  J.  Homer  Thomas,  Leland   — —  1927 

27  11    Shallotte,   Irie  Leonard,   Shallotte   1952  1930 

11  4    Southport,   Reginald   Turner,   Southport   1940  1923 

15  6    Waccamaw,   Richard  O.   Singletary,  Ash     1930 

52  22  NEGRO: 

10  7    Brunswick  Training,   A.   C.   Caviness,   Southport     1929 

6                Cedar  Grove,  Henry  B.  Greene,  Supply      

17  7    Lincoln,  James  F.  Clemmons,  Leland      ■ 

5                Longwood,  Phlander  R.  Hankins,  Longwood      

3                Piney  Grove,   E.  A.  Armstrong,  Bolivia      

11  8    Union,  Jonathan  Hankins,  Shallotte      

^on-Public  Schools:  None 


UNCOMBEf 


oard  of  Education:  J.  G.  Northcott,  Chairman,  Black  Mountain;  Charles  C.  Bell,  Asheville; 

J.  G.  Roberts,  Alexander;  J.  M.  Cauble,  Asheville;  Mrs.  Ben  W.  Davis, 
Asheville 

'Superintendent:  T.  C.  Roberson,  Box  7557,  Asheville  Phone  AL  2-9971 

business  Manager:  Hal  Weir,  Asheville 

Supervisors:  White — R.  A.  Tomberiin,  Asheville;  L.  P.  Miller,  Asheville;  Ann  Sherwood,  Ashe- 
ville; Helen  Wells,  Asheville 
Negro — Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  Asheville 
director  of  Guidance  and  Counseling:  James  B.  Liner,  Asheville 
attendance  Worker:  Carl  Conley,  Asheville 
'hief  Bus  Mechanic:  C.  P.  Stirewalt,  Asheville 

chool  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Woodard,  Box  7557,  Asheville 
public  Schools: 

«0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

LEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS                                                              ELEM.  H.S. 

Ml     181  TOTAL 
426      181  WHITE: 

22    A.  C.  Reynolds,  Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Asheville,  R.  6   1956 

1    Anderson,  Mrs.  Flossie  W.  Emory,  Stocksville   — —   

14    Barnardsville,  S.  O.  Wilde,  Barnardsville   1954   

21       13    Biltmore,  Wm.  W.  Estes,  Biltmore                                                          1941  1920 

19    Black  Mountain  Prim.,  L.  T.  Keever   1957   

18    Black  Mountain  Gram.,  Guy  Burchfiel,  Black  Mountain   1958   

28    Candler,  E.  E.  Crawford,  Candler   1941   

30    Chas.  D.  Owen,  Fred  H.  Martin,  Swannanoa   1955 

2    Eliada,  Lawrence  M.  Bushnell,  Asheville,  R.  4      

13    Emma,  Randall  Duckett,  Asheville,  R.  4,  Box  97   1958   

36    Enka,  Hugh  M.  Tomberiin,  Enka   *1956 

28    Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Robert  L.  McElrath,  Asheville,  R.  4   1956 

18    Fairview,  Herman  C.  Morgan,  Fairview   1956   

13    Flat  Creek,  Bruce  M.  Tomberiin,  Weaverville,  R.  2   1939   

8    French  Broad,  Frank  B.  Mann,  Alexander   ■    

24    Haw  Creek,  J.  M.  Plemmons,  Tunnel  Road,  Asheville   1953   

11    Johnston,  Carroll  R.  Sorrell,  230  Johnston  Blvd.,  Asheville   1943   

17       10    Leicester,  J.  J.  Edwards,  Leicester                                                          1943  1925 

30    North  Buncombe,  Wm.  E.  Reeves,  Weaverville   1955 

24    Oakley,  M.  L.  Nesbitt,  Biltmore   1945   

2    Pisgah,  Geter  C.  Robinson,  Candler,  R.  1   1955   

  Red  Oak,  Edwin  McDevitt,  Weaverville,  R.  3   1950   

4    Sand  Hill,  C.  C.  Marr,  154  Sand  Hill  School  Rd.,  Asheville   1951   

4    Sandy  Mush,  Robert  L.  Young,  Leicester,  R.  2      

2    Swannanoa,  Ralph  L.  Smith,  Swannanoa   1949   

12    Valley  Springs,  L.  Guy  Ensley,  Skyland                                                1939  1927 

  Venable,  F.  A.  Brigman,  Asheville,  R.  3   1957   

  Weaverville,    Clark   Pennell,    Weaverville   1943   

7    West  Buncombe,  Ed  Roberson,  Asheville,  R.  4   1957   

2    Woodfin,  Guy  Bentley,  Asheville,  R.  1   1958   

  NEGRO: 

5    Carver,  Charles  U.  James,  Black  Mountain      

  Shiloh,  J.  C.  Daniels,  Biltmore   1959   
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Non-Public  Schools: 
HIGH  SCHOOL— 

Christ  School,  David  P.  Harris,  Arden  Sectarian,  *192 

Mt.  Pisgah  Academy,  M.  E.  Moore,  Candler  Sectarian,  194 

Ashevillef 

Board  of  Education:  Mrs.   Don   R.   Printz,   Chairman;   Beaman   L.   Pinner,   Dr.   Michael  I 
Keleher,  A.  Douglas  Reed,  Traynham  Houston 

Superintendent:  E.  C.  Funderburk,  Asheville  Phone  AL  3-055 

Administrative  Assistant:  O.  L.  Norment,  Asheville 
Business  Manager:  S.  M.  Connor,  Asheville 
Supervisors:  White — Jennie  O.  Creasman,  Asheville 

Negro — Same  as  county  (Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring) 
Special  Subjects:  Audio- Visual — John  Shaver,  Asheville 

Libraries — Mrs.  Gladys  G.  Ingle,  Asheville 
Music— Mrs.  Frances  R.  Martin,  Asheville 
Attendance  Worker:  Lillian  Britt,  Asheville 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Evelyn  James,  Asheville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.!! 

258  104  TOTAL 

187  77  WHITE: 

27  10    David  Millard  Jr.  High,  G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville   1939  192i 

19  8    Hall  Fletcher  Jr.  High,  Robert  K.  Phillips,  Asheville   193  9  1921: 

  59  Lee  H.  Edwards,  W.  P.  Griffin,  Asheville   *192i 

22                Aycock,    Richard    Robinson,    Asheville   1940   

22                Claxton,  T.  L.  McConnell,   Asheville   1952   

20               Grace,  Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville   1941   

12                Newton,   O.   S.   Clark,   Asheville   1939   

22                Randolph,  Gilmer  Graham,  Asheville   1953   

13                Rankin,   C.  A.  Ballard,   Asheville   1943   

22                Vance,  H.  W.  Haden,  Asheville   1951   

8    (Not  assigned) 

71  27  NEGRO: 

4    Burton  Street,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Jones,  Asheville      

31                Hill  Street,  Mrs.  Rita  H.  Lee,  Asheville   1946   

22                Livingston  Street,  A.  S.  Reynolds,  Asheville   1958   

13                Mountain  Street,  Joe  Roach,  Asheville   1945   

  27  Stephens  Lee  High  School,  Joseph  E.  Belton,  Asheville   *192 

1    (Not  assigned) 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

First  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Pace,  Corner  Oak  and  Woodfin 
♦Mrs.  Dunlop's  Classes,  Mrs.  Harrison  Dunlop,  59  Edgemont  Rd. 
Central  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Hal  Morris,  Church  St. 
Child's  Garden,  Mrs.  O.  V.  Himes,  124  Logan  Ave.,  W.  Asheville 
"Little  Beaver  College,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Blount,  25  Tsali  Tr. 
Asheville  Country  Day  School,  Mrs.  Janet  Hamilton,  1345  Hendersonville  Rd. 
Asheville  Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  134  Montford  Ave. 
Mary  Ellen  Kindergarten,  Mary  Wright,  61  Lincoln  Ave.,  Biltmore 
Lutheran  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Opal  Greer,  French  Broad  Ave. 
St.  Joan  of  Arc  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Margaret  Russell,  Haywood  Rd.,  W.  Asheville 
Kenilworth  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Stone,  76  Sheridan  Rd. 
Happy  Valle  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Buckner,  4  Valle  Vista  Dr. 
Plonk  School  of  Creative  Arts,  1  Sunset  Parkway 

ELEMENTARY— 

White:  Asheville  Country  Day  School,  Marshall  M.  Abel,  1345  Hendersonville  Rd. 

Non-Sectaria 

St.  Eugene  Catholic  School,  Sister  Annunciate,  Culvern  St  Sectaria 

St.   Genevieve-of-the-Pines,    Mother   Quinn  Sectaria 

St.  Joan  of  Arc,  Mother  Anne  Corbett,  915  Haywood  Rd  Sectaria 

Negro:  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Sister  M.  Francelia,  55  Walton  St  Sectaria 

HIGH  SCHOOL— 

White:  Asheville  Catholic  High  School,  Sister  Mary  Inez  Underwood,  285  Victoria  Rd. 

Sectarian,  196 

Asheville  Country  Day  School,  Hendersonville  Rd  Non-Sectarian,  — - 

Asheville  School  for  Boys,  David  R.  Fall  Non-Sectarian,  19-: 

Ben  Lippen  Boys'  School,  A.  C.  Fortosis  Non-Sectarian,  19' 

fGibbons  Hall  for  Boys,  12  Oakland  Rd  Sectarian,  — 

Plonk  School  of  Creative  Arts  Non-Sectarian,  — 

St.  Francis  High  School,  283  Victoria  Sectarian, 

St.  Genevieve-of-the-Pines,  Mother  Margaret  Mary  Potts,  Victoria.  . Sectarian,  *19^ 

Negro:  Allen  High,  Miss  Julia  Titus,  331  College  Street  Sectarian,  *19S 

St.  Anthony's  Convent  and  School,  55  Walton  Street  Sectarian,  — 
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BURKE 

I  Board  of  Education:  L.  H.  McNeely,  Chairman,  Morganton;  Geo.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Valdese; 

Perry  Abernethy,  Hildebran;  Warlick  P.  Avery,  Morganton,  R.  5; 
Johnny  E.  Hildebrand,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton,  Box  85  Phone  HE  7-5601 

Supervisors:  H.  T.  Conner,  Morganton,  Box  85 

Mrs.  Helen  F.  McNeely,  Morganton,  Box  85 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Butler,  Morganton,  Box  85 
\Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Zennie  Cox,  Morganton 
Public  Schools: 

no.  teachers  yr.  accredited 

Ielem.  h.s.    name  of  school,  principal  and  address  elem.  h.s. 

197       76  TOTAL 

188       76  WHITE: 

9    Chesterfield,  Henry  E.  Clontz,  Morganton,   R.   3   1951   

15    Drexel  High,  H.  L.  Hallyburton,  Drexel   1942  1937 

17    Drexel  Elementary,  G.  L.  Brendel,  Drexel      

10    Drexel  Primary,  Frances  M.  Huffman,   Drexel   1958   

16         7    George  Hildebran,  Evan  A.  Rhoney,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1   1959  1939 

17    Hildebran  High,  V.  M.  McNeely,  Hildebran   1958  1937 

18    Hildebran  Elementary,  Z.  P.  Crump,  Hildebran      

13    Hildebran  Primary,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Lyerly,  Hildebran   1958   

15    Icard,  R.  L.  Patton,  Jr.,  Icard   1943   

3    Jonas  Ridge,  J.  M.  Smith,  Jonas  Ridge   — —   

14    Mull,  C.  N.  Young,  Morganton,  R.  4   1953   

15  8    Oak  Hill,  W.  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  Morganton,  R.  5   1943  1950 

6    Pilot  Mountain,  L.  A.  Horton,  Morganton,  R.  1      

12    Rutherford  College,  C.  R.  Stroupe,  Rutherford  College   1941   

!  13       12    Salem,  H.  D.  Moretz,  Morganton,  R.  6,  Box  101-A   1958  1950 

i    3       17    Valdese  High,  J.  L.  Johnson,  Valdese   1952  1926 

!  24    Valdese  Elementary,  G.  D.  Wilson,  Valdese   1952   

!    9    NEGRO: 

,    3    Corpening,  Joseph  Kennedy,  Morganton,  Box  261      

|    2    East  Drexel,  Dellie  Berry,  Morganton,  R.  4,  Box  575   —   

J    4    Willow  Tree,  Frankie  M.  Carson,  Morganton,  R.  5,  Box  312   1959   

Non-Public  Schools:  None 
)IRECT  STATE  SUPPORTED  SCHOOL— 

N.  C.  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dr.  Ben  E.  Hoffmeyer,  Morganton    

Jlen  Alpine 

<oard  of  Education:  N.  O.  Pitts,  Chairman,  Glen  Alpine;  J.  B.  Melton,  Dr.  C.  L.  Walton, 
H.  F.  Bobbitt,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Lael 

uperintendent:  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine  Phone  HE  7-5186 

upervisor:  None 

ttendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Claudia  H.  Greenlee,  Glen  Alpine 
'ublic  Schools: 

[0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

CLEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

36       13  TOTAL 

32       13  WHITE: 

13    Glen  Alpine  High,  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine   1922 

32    Glen  Alpine  Elem.,  E.  C.  Whitener,  Glen  Alpine   1958   

4    NEGRO: 

4    McAlpine,  J.  A.  Arnold,  Morganton     

on-Public  Schools:  None 

torganton 

pard  of  Education:  C.  P.  Russell,  Chairman,  Morganton;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Phifer,  Jr.,  Mrs.  P.  S. 

Cash,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Inscoe,  P.  M.  Pearson,  T.  R.  Bost,  C.  M.  Carey,  F.  L. 
Bowers,  C.  K.  Avery 

iperintendent:  Maston  S.  Parham,  Morganton  Phone  HEmlock  7-3571 

tpervisor:  O.  R.  Peterson,  Morganton 
tendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Ervin,  Morganton 
Mic  Schools: 

).  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

EM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

33  TOTAL 
53       23  WHITE: 

13    Central,  B.  Pratt  Scroggs,  Morganton   1939   

13    Hillcrest,  L.  H.  Galloway,  Morganton   1958   

}3    Forest  Hill,  C.  E.  Shankle,  Morganton      

14    Junior  High,  E.  C.  Denton,  Morganton   1951   

23    Morganton  Senior  High,  F.  C.  Schiebout,  Morganton   *1923 

2       10  NEGRO: 

2    Mountain  View,  J.  S.  Singleton,  Jr.,  Morganton   1959   

10    Olive  Hill,  J.  V.  Morris,  Morganton   1930 
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Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Morganton  Play  School,  Frances  Causby,  Morganton 

First  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Butler,  Morganton 

First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Settlemyre,  Morganton 

Calvary  Baptist  Nursery-Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Roy  L.  Morris,  Morganton 


CABARRUSf 

Board  of  Education:  Boyd  Biggers,  Chairman,  21  Washington  Lane,  Concord;  H.  E.  Cline 
Concord;  S.  J.  Black,  Midland;  A.  H.  Harris,  Concord;  A.  W.  Kelly 
Kannapolis 

Superintendent:  C.  A.  Furr,  Box  867,  Concord  Phone  ST  2-6315  j 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Mittie  H.  Caldwell,  Concord 

Negro — Ralston  M.  Kelley,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Attendance  Worker:  Mary  B.  Haigh,  Concord 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  T.  H.  Furr,  Concord 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITE1 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.     H.S^  i 

181  74  TOTAL 

155  74  WHITE: 

7                A.  T.  Allen,  Richard  E.  Swaringen,  Concord,  R.  1       I 

11  9    Bethel,  S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1   1939  192.* 

22  12    Harrisburg,   R.  M.  Peele,  Harrisburg   1939  1921: 

21  9    Hartsell,  Frank  L.  Austin,  Concord,  R.  9   1942  193! 

4    McAlister,  Gladys  V.  Derrick,  Mt.  Pleasant      

2    Midland,  S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1      

26  15    Mt.  Pleasant,  Lester  W.  McCarn,  Mt.  Pleasant   1951  *192! 

18  10    Odell,  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Concord,  R.  2    1939  193* 

11    Royal  Oaks,  Robert  F.  Weaver,  Kannapolis,  R.  2,  Box  525   1950   

33  19    Winecoff,  H.  L.  Hart,  Concord,  R.  8   1940  *192: 

26    NEGRO: 

26    Shankletown,  F.  D.  Duncan,  Kannapolis,  824  E.  "E"  St   1950   

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Concord 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  G.  L.  Lang,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Concord;  Mrs.  Ponza  F.  Armfield 
Arthur  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  D.  B.  Austell,  Raymond  Snyder,  Mrs.  Mildre 
Morgan,  George  Lambert 

Superintendent:  W.  W.  Hartsell,  Concord  Phone  ST  2-581 

Supervisors:  White — Sarah  E.  Walker,  Concord 

Negro — Same  as  county 
Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITE 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

102       43  TOTAL 
79       25  WHITE: 

8    Beverly  Hills,  Joseph  N.  Fries,  Concord   1956   

28    Coltrane-Webb,  John  F.  Mclnnis,  Concord   1938   

8       25    Concord  High,  Ralph  A.  Glenn,  Concord   1945  *192 

22    Long,  Frank  H.  Braswell,  Concord   1941   

13    R.  Brown  McAllister,  Wm.  M.  Irvin,  Concord      

23  18  NEGRO: 

23       18    Logan,   C.   C.   Griffin,   Concord   1940  193 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Mrs.  Donnelly's  School,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Donnelly,  Concord 
Mother  Goose  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Olin  J.  Shinn,  Concord 
Calvary  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Shive,  Concord 
The  Reading  Readiness  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wall,  Concord 
St.  James  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Allan  Graves,  Concord 
Week  Day  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Brandon,  Concord 


Kannapolis  f 

Board  of  Education:  F.  L.  Wilson,  Chairman;  Joe  C.  Ridenhour,  S.  B.  Stroup,  Jr.,  R.  ^ 
Efird,  W.  W.  Bonds 

Superintendent:  W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis  Phone  WEbster  2-816 

Business  Manager:  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Phillips,  Kannapolis 
Supervisor:  White — Dale  C.  Norris,  Kannapolis 
Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 
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j  Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

A.  L.  Brown,  Fred  O.  Drummond,  Kannapolis   *1924 

Junior,  Dan   N.   Hamrick,   Kannapolis   1952  1924 


141 

52 

121 

44 

31 

13 

13 

19 
6 

25 

22 

7 

7 

22 

20 

8 

20 

8 

Centerview,  Edwin  L.  Van  Poole,  Kannapolis   1952 

Jackson  Park,  J.  S.  Oehler,  Kannapolis   1952 

Mclver,  Conrad  R.  Cowan,  Kannapolis   1930 


oodrow  Wilson,  J.  H.  Nash,  Kannapolis   1940   

NEGRO: 

?o.  W.  Carver,  W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis   *1938 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


CALDWELL 

Board  of  Education:  George  Boutwell,  Chairman,  Lenoir;  Davis  Tuttle,  Lenoir,  R.  3;  John 
Frazier,  Lenoir,  R.  1;  Maynard  Teague,  Lenoir,  R.  2;  Clarence  Sherrill, 
Granite  Falls,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  Phone  PLaza  4-6479 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Jewell  Greer,  Lenoir 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Grady  E.  Tester,  Lenoir 
Public  Schools: 

j  NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

;  ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  BLEM.  H.S. 

j  255  95  TOTAL 

244  95  WHITE: 

14    Baton,  John  L.  McCurry,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1      

15  6    Colletsville,   Kenneth  A.   Roberts,   Colletsville  , .    1928 

I     9    Dudley  Shoals,  George  S.  Kirby,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1      

\    28  14    Gamewell,  M.  R.  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  6     1944 

6    Grace  Chapel,  Ray  Hilton,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1      

  17  Granite  Falls  High,  Richard  Starnes,  Granite  Falls   1923 

|l    15                Granite  Falls,  Grd.  1-5,  L.  E.  Cagle,  Granite  Falls   1953   

12               Granite  Falls,  Gr.  6-8,  L.  E.  Cagle,  Granite  Falls   1953   

21  13    Happy  Valley,  Charles  A.  Parlier,  Patterson     1934 

Hudson  District,  Eugene  M.  White,  Hudson 

  29  Hudson  High,  Clarence  H.  Lathan,  Hudson   1927 

31                   Hudson  Elem.  &  Jr.  Hi.,  Roy  Coffey,  Hudson   1952   

11  7    Kings  Creek,  J.  M.  Laxton,  Lenoir,  R.  1   1954  1928 

13                Lower  Creek,  P.  C.  Keener,  1118  E.  Harper  St.,  Lenoir   1954   

8  9    Oak  Hill,  C.  C.  Huskins,  Lenoir,  R.  2   1952  1923 

7                Rhodhiss,  Wilburn  C.  Parker,  Rhodhiss   1952   

10                Saw  Mills,  Ray  Knight,  Granite  Falls,  R.  2   1958   

15                Valmead,  Cecil  Harmon,   Lenoir   1958   

29               Whitnel,  Grady  N.  Kincaid,  Whitnel   1958   

11    NEGRO: 

11                District  #9,  Vester  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  3   — —   

Non-Public  Schools: 
HIGH  SCHOOL— 

Patterson  School  for  Boys,  G.  F.  Wiese,  Lenoir  Non-Sectarian,  1938 

Lenoir 

3oard  of  Education:  Dr.  Donald  W.  Lackey,  Chairman,  Lenoir;  Mrs.  B.  S.  Troutman,  Vice- 
Chairman;  J.  B.  Houston,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  C.  E.  Beach,  G.  T.  Crowell, 
Charles  E.  Dobbin,  T.  Glen  Miller,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  J.  G.  Hagaman,  Lenoir  Phone  PLaza  4-9421 

nstructional  Assistant:  Mrs.  Helen  Harmon,  Lenoir 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  George  Greer,  Lenoir 

^ublic  Schools: 

SO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITEE 

5LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

- 

WHITE: 

Davenport,  J.  V.  Mills,  Lenoir   1954   

East  Harper,  M.  C.  Smith,  Lenoir   1958   

Lenoir,  Henry  C.  McFadyen,  Lenoir   *1920 

West  Lenoir,  L.  B.  Robinson,  Lenoir   1952   

NEGRO: 

Freedman,  M.  L.  DeVane,  Lenoir     1937 
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Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

White:  Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Vera  Mitchum,  Lenoir 
St.  Francis  School,  Don  Brinton,  Lenoir 
ELEMENTARY— 

White:  Community  School  (1st  grade),  Mrs.  Vera  Mitchum,  Lenoir  Sectarian 

Integrated:  St.  Francis  School,  Don  Brinton,  Lenoir  Sectarian 


CAMDENf 

Board  of  Education:  W.  F.  Williams,  Chairman,  South  Mills;  C.  H.  Lamb,  Camden;  J.  C.i 
Burgess,  Shiloh 

Superintendent:  D.  B.  Burgess,  Camden  Phone  Elizabeth  City  6687 

Supervisor:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Charlie  Smithson,  Camden 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

34  16  TOTAL 

18  10  WHITE: 

14  10    Camden  County,  T.  A.  Hood,  Camden   1958  1953 

4    South  Mills,  Mrs.  Ounice  Riddick,  South  Mills      

16  6  NEGRO: 

5    Rosenwald,  E.  E.  Morgan,  South  Mills      

11  6    Marion  Anderson,   W.  C.   Witherspoon,   Belcross     1954 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


CARTERETf 

Board  of  Education:  R.  W.  Safrit,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Beaufort;  Theodore  B.  Smith,  Davis;  W.  B. 

Allen,  Newport;  George  R.  Wallace,  Morehead  City;  Dennis  Mason, 
Atlantic 

Superintendent:  H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort  Phone  PArk  8-3210 

Supervisors:  White — Fred  G.  Lewis,  1508  Evans  St.,  Morehead  City 
Negro — Same  as  Onslow  County 

Guidance  Counselor:  Gertrude  Styron,  Morehead  City,  Box  405 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  L.  Hall,  Beaufort 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

157  61  TOTAL 

129  49  WHITE: 

11  5    Atlantic,  Jack  W.  Johnson,   Atlantic   1952  1924 

30  12    Beaufort,   Albert   R.   Gainey,   Beaufort   1951  1926 

22                Camp  Glenn,  R.  W.  Davis,  Morehead  City   1955   

9    Harkers  Island,  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Wade,  Harkers  Island      

25  17    Morehead  City,  T.  L.  Lee,  Morehead  City   1952  *1922 

20  7    Newport,  E.  B.  Comer,  Newport   1939  1928 

12  8    Smyrna,  Stewart  M.  Daniels,  Smyrna   1951  1925 

28  12  NEGRO: 

14  8    Queen  Street,  L.  R.  Johnson,  Beaufort     1928 

11  4    W.  S.  King,  S.  R.  McLendon,  Morehead  City     1958 

3    Stella,  Luther  Birt  Tillery,  Stella   ■   

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Jack  'N  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Fussell,  Jr.,  Morehead  City 

Hamilton's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Harvey  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Morehead  City 

Nelson's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Louise  Nelson,  Beaufort 

Davis  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Davis,  Beaufort 

Miss  Ruth's  Kindergarten,  Miss  Ruth  Gibbs,  Beaufort,  R.  2 

Mrs.  Fulcher's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Lovie  Fulcher,  Atlantic 

ELEMENTARY— 

St.  Egbert's  School  (Grades  1-8),  Mother  Begona  Binbao,  Morehead  City  Sectarian 

HIGH  SCHOOL— None 


Caswell— Catawba 
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CASWELLf 

Board  of  Education:  C.  N.  Barker,  Chairman,  Milton,  R.  1;  N.  L.  Oliver,  Yanceyville,  R.  1; 

J.  A.  Hodges,  Yanceyville,  R.  1;  J.  C.  Wilkinson,  Prospect  Hill,  R.  1; 

E.  J.  Smith,  Yanceyville 

Superintendent:  Thomas  H.  Whitley,  Yanceyville  Phone  OW  4-2271 

Express  Office:  Danville,  Va. 
Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Dorothy  Y.  Zimmerman,  Yanceyville 

Negro — Mrs.  Theresa  C.  Beam,  Yanceyville 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Sue  Smith,  Yanceyville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Otho  Hicks,  Yanceyville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Anderson,  M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Burlington,  R.  3     1935 

Bartlett  Yancey,  W.  E.  Niven,  Yanceyville     1925 

Cherry  Grove,  B.  T.  Ross,  Reidsville,  R.  1      

Cobb  Memorial,  Julius  Lee  Clayton,  Ruffin,  R.  1     1930 
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Murphy,  Blaney  E.  Lee,  Milton,  R.  1    

Pelham,   Walter   E.   Kerr,   Pelham   1954 

Prospect  Hill,  George  S.  Taylor,  Prospect  Hill    

Providence,  Harry  Lemmond,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4    

NEGRO: 

13    Highrock,  Jerome  E.  Branche,  Blanch,  R.  1    

Jones,  Joseph  C.  Duncan,  Pelham,  R.  1    

New  Dotmond,  Jefferson  R.  Snipe,  Milton    

Stony  Creek,  Eart  T.  Artis,  Reidsville,  R.  1    


Caswell  Co.  Training,  N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville     *1934 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


CATAWBA 

Board  of  Education:  Locke  Lowrance,  Chairman,  Newton;  A.  C.  Henderson,  Hickory;  C.  M. 

Barringer,  Conover;  Robert  L.  Boggs,  Catawba;  J.  C.  Howard,  Sherrills 
Ford 

Superintendent:  H.  M.  Arndt,  Newton  Phone  IN  4-1142 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Mary  T.  Brown,  Newton;  A.  T.  Spurlock,  Hickory,  Box  506 
Negro — Herbert  W.  Thompson,  Catawba 
Special  Subjects — Miss  Lottie  E.  Hood,  Vale,  R.  1  (Libraries) 
Guidance:  C.  H.  Tuttle,  Hickory 
Guidance:  Reid  E.  Laffon,  Hickory 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  H.  G.  McKay,  Maiden,  R.  1 

hief  Bus  Mechanic:  T.  A.  Bandy,  Catawba,  R.  2 
Public  Schools: 

|no.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS                                                             ELEM.  H.S. 

193       87  TOTAL 
174       81  WHITE: 

i             16    Bandys,  W.  L.  Guy,  Catawba,  R.  2   1955 

|  11                Banoak,  Jack  G.  Gabriel,  Vale,  R.  3   1959   

24                Balls  Creek,  R.  E.  Sigmon,  Newton,  R.  2   1951   

7                Blackburn,  O.  A.  Buff,  Newton,  R.  1   1956   

14    Bunker  Hill,  H.  M.  Young,  Claremont,  R.  1   1955 

9                Catawba  Elem.,  Donald  D.  Abernethy,  Catawba   1959   

9                Claremont  Elem.,  M.  L.  Pierce,  Claremont   1949   

9                Clyde  Campbell,  Mack  P.  Stafford,  Hickory,  R.  3      

18    Fred  T.  Foard,  O.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1   1954 

12    Maiden  High,  H.  S.  Shepherd,  Maiden   1924 

20                Maiden  Elem.,  Paul  N.  Sowell,  Maiden   1956   

11                Mt.  View,  Charles  J.  Bost,  Hickory,  R.  1      

14                Oxford,  Joe  T.  Johnson,  Claremont,  R.  1   1957   

10                Sherrills  Ford,  T.  M.  Lutz,  Sherrills  Ford   1951   

14                Startown,  Edgar  R.  Robinson,  Newton,  R.  1   1956   

19       21    St.  Stephens,  W.  A.  Murray,  Hickory,  R.  2      

17                Sweetwater,  W.  Max  Sigmon,  2110  Main  Ave.,  SE,  Hickory   1956   

19        6  NEGRO: 

8  6    Catawba  Rosen wald,  Herbert  W.  Thompson,  Catawba     1940 

7                Rhoney,  R.  L.  Vinson,  Newton,  R.  1   1959   

4                Maiden  Rosenwald,  A.  L.  Tutt,  Maiden   1959   

Jon-Public  Schools: 

LEMENTARY— St.  Stephens  Lutheran  Day  School,  Carl  Mueller,  Hickory,  R.  2.. Sectarian 
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Hickory  f 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Walter  T.  Nau,  Chairman;  Clarence  G.  Howard,  Everett  M.  Eckard, 
E.  M.  Fennell,  Theodore  R.  Brewer,  Charles  H.  Grove,  J.  Marvin  Clay 

Superintendent:  W.  M.  Jenkins,  Hickory  Phone  DI  5-7181 

Business  Manager:  Harold  E.  Hewitt,  Hickory 
Supervisor:  Mrs.  J.  E.  Kuhn,  Hickory 

Special  Subjects — Music:  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Troutman,  Hickory 
Library:  Elizabeth  A.  Council,  Hickory 
Attendance  Worker:  Frances  Lentz,  Hickory 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

EL  EM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

177       60  TOTAL 
155       53  WHITE: 

7    Brookford,  John  Frank  Crawford,  Hickory   1949   

  35    Claremont,   W.   D.   Cottrell,   Hickory  *1929 

17  8    Grandview  Jr.,  Joe  C.  White,  Hickory   1959  1959 

9    Green   Park,   Gene  Miller,   Hickory   1954   

22       10    College  Park  Jr.,  Howard  E.  Reinhardt,  Hickory   1953  1953 

10    Highland,  Howard  B.  Abernethy,  Hickory   1953   

16    Kenworth,  William  G.  Norris,   Hickory   1953   

20    Longview,  Mrs.  Ruie  H.  Walker,  Hickory   1946   

16    Oakwood,  Jack  C.  Ketner,  Hickory   1952   

22    Viewmont,  John  M.  Guy,  Hickory   1951    ! 

16    Westmont,  Stoye  E.  Starnes,  Hickory   1948   

22         7  NEGRO: 

22         7    Ridgeview,  Taft  H.  Broome,  Hickory   1958  *1928 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Christ  Lutheran  Church  Kindergarten,  Rev.  J.  P.  Nauman,  Hickory 

Busy  Day  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory 

Mrs.  Young  Smith's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Young  Smith,  Hickory 

Mother  Goose  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Vivian  H.  Turnbow,  Hickory 

Busy  Bee  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Cloyd  A.  Hager,  Hickory 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Landon  D.  Walker,  Hickory 

Annie  V.  Brady  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Annie  V.  Brady,  Hickory 
ELEMENTARY— Christ  Lutheran  Church,  Rev.  J.  P.  Naumann,  Hickory  Sectarian 

Newton-Conover 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  L.  M.  Caldwell,  Chairman,  Newton;  W.  Terrell  Webster,  Jr.,  Dr. 

Borden  C.  Drum,  J.  Robert  Huitt,  James  S.  Crouch,  Dr.  S.  H.  Isen- 
hower 

Superintendent:  R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  Phone  IN  4-3191 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Morrow,  Newton 
Attendance  Worker:  Simon  Burgess,  Newton 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

71       30  TOTAL 
61       23  WHITE: 

18    Conover  Elem.,  W.  A.  Gore,  Jr.,  Conover   1939   

  23    Newton-Conover,  R.  L.  Rhyne,  Newton  *1922 

24    Newton  Elem.,  F.  L.  Barkley,  Newton   1939   

9    South  Newton,  H.  I.  Setzer,  Jr.,  Newton   1959   

10    Thornton,  E.  J.  Gomedela,  Newton   1952   

10         7  NEGRO: 

10         7    Central,  Phairlever  Pearson,   Newton   1955  1936 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Newton  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ralph  V.  Sechler,  Newton 
ELEMENTARY— Concordia  Lutheran  Day  School,   Conover  Sectarian 

CHATHAM 

Board  of  Education:  Lewis   Norwood,   Chairman,   Pittsboro,   R.   1;   K.   G.  Clapp,   Siler  City; 

Zeb   S.   Harrington,   Merry   Oaks;   James  L.   Griffin,   Pittsboro;  W.  C. 
Brewer,  Sr.,  Bennett 

Superintendent:  J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  Phone  KI  2-3221 

Supervisors:  White — Burdine  Womble,  Siler  City 

Negro — Mrs.  DeLois  E.  Washington,  Siler  City 
Attendance  Worker:  Katherine  Palmer,  Gulf 
Ch\of  Bus  Mechanic:  Jim  Strowd,  Pittsboro 


Cherokee — Murphy 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Bells,  W.  M.  McCauley,  Apex,  R.  3      

Bennett,  Wayne  E.  Phillips,  Bennett   1956  1932 

Bonlee,  W.  D.  Wilson,  Bonlee   1951   

Central,  W.  H.  Brookbank,  Bear  Creek   1959 

Goldston,  Carter  I.  Pike,  Goldston      

Henry  Siler,  R.  C.  Dorsett,  Siler  City      

Jordan-Matthews,  R.  M.  Durham,  Siler  City   1920 

Moncure,  Wm.  R.  Deere,  Moncure   1959  1925 

Pittsboro,  L.  M.  Presnell,  Jr.,  Pittsboro   1956  1923 

Paul  Braxton  Elem.,   Paul  Braxton,   Siler  City   1940   

Silk  Hope,  Fred  H.  Poston,  Jr.,  Siler  City,  R.  3     1932 

NEGRO: 

Chatham,  Ernest  S.  Ramsey,  Siler  City    1933 

Horton,   I.   E.  Taylor,   Pittsboro     1936 

J.  S.  Waters,  W.  A.  McLaughlin,  Goldston     1938 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

CHEROKEE 

Board  of  Education:  Noah  Hembree,  Chairman,  Murphy;  A.  B.  Chandler,  Andrews;  Lewis 
King,  Murphy;  Allen  Brendle,  Turtletown,  Tenn.,  R.  1;  C.  C.  Hemphill, 
Brasstown 

Superintendent:  Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy  Phone  VE  7-2722 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Maggie  Belle  K.  Pinson,  Murphy 

Negro — None 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Ruby  Bryson,  Marble 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Fred  Arrowood,  Murphy 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

50         9  TOTAL 
50        9  WHITE: 

12         9    Hiawassee  Dam,  Harest  E.  King,  Hiawassee  Dam     1942 

8    Martin's  Creek,  R.  C.  Pipes,  Murphy,  R.  2      

6    Peachtree,  Clarence  Hendrix,  Murphy,  R.  1      

12    Ranger,  Douglas  H.  Smith,  Culberson      

4    Unaka,  Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Chambers,  Unaka      

6    White  Church,  Mrs.  Addilee  B.  Brown,  Grandview   1956   

2    Wolf  Creek,  J.  Alden  Cooke,  Culberson,  R.  2      

NEGRO: 
(None) 
Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Andrews 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  C.  O.  Van  Gorder,  Chairman,  Andrews;  Carroll  Brown,  John  Slagle, 
Jack  Rogers,  Bruce  Lunsford,  Donald  Cook 

Superintendent:  C.  O.  Frazier,  Andrews  Phone  94- J 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  James  H.  Bryson,  Marble 
Counselor:  Mrs.  Pauline  Bault,  Murphy 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

30  13  TOTAL 

29  13  WHITE: 

  13    Andrews  High,  C.  O.  Frazier,  Andrews     1920 

24    Andrews  Elem.,  L.  Carr  Broome,  Andrews   1953   

5    Marble  Elem.,  Frank  Walsh,  Marble      

1    NEGRO: 

1    Andrews,  Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Logan,  Andrews      

Ion-Public  Schools:  None 

urphyf 

loard  of  Education:  H.  A.  Mattox,  Chairman,  Murphy;  Ben  Palmer,  E.  H.  Brumby,  P.  G. 
Ivie,  Dr.  Paul  E.  Hill,  Dr.  B.  W.  Whitfield 

Superintendent:  Holland  McSwain,  Murphy  Phone  VE  7-2418 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Ruby  H.  Bryson,  Murphy 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Lona  Fox  Davis,  Murphy 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

34  23  TOTAL 

31  22  WHITE: 

30    Murphy,  John  Jordan,  Murphy      

  22    Murphy  High,  Walter  R.  Puett,  Murphy   1923 

1    (All  Schools),  (Special  Education) 

3         1  NEGRO: 

3         1    Texana,  James  E.  Austin,  Murphy,  R.  3      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


CHOWAN 

Board  of  Education:  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Nixon,  Chairman,  Edenton,  R.  1,  Box  255;  Garland 
Asbell,  Tyner;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Ward,  Hobbsville;  Sherlon  C.  Layton,  Edenton, 
R.  1,  Box  294;  Marvin  Evans,  Edenton,  R.  1,  Box  170;  Eugene  Jordan, 
Tyner 

Superintendent:  W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  Phone  2427 

Supervisors:  White — None 

Negro — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Byrd,  Edenton 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Marvin  Hobbs,  Tyner 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

27  9  TOTAL 

14         9  WHITE: 

14         9    Chowan,  R.  H.  Copeland,  Tyner   1943  1923 

13    NEGRO: 

13    White  Oak,  W.  M.  Creecy,  Edenton   1955   

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Edenton 

Board  of  Education:  Joseph  H.  Conger,  Chairman;  M.  A.  Hughes,  Philip  S.  McMullan, 
Marvin  P.  Wilson,  Charles  H.  Wood,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Lillian  Webb  Leary 

Superintendent:  John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton  Phone  2326 

Supervisor:  Negro — Same  as  County 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

58       26  TOTAL 

28  13  WHITE: 

7       13    John  A.  Holmes  High,  Hiram  J.  Mayo,  Edenton   1952  *1920 

21    Edenton  Elementary,  Ernest  A.  Swain,  Edenton   1942 

30       13  NEGRO: 

27        13    Edenton  High,  DeMint  F.  Walker,  Edenton     *1933 

3    St.  John's,  Simeon  N.  Griffith,  Edenton      

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Parent-Teacher  Association  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Ross,  Edenton 


CLAY 

Board  of  Education:  Paul  Caler,  Chairman,  Brasstown;  R.  L.  Long,  Hayesville;  R.  L.  Mc- 
Glamery,  Hayesville 

Superintendent:  Hugh  S.  Beal,  Hayesville  Phone  3276 

Express  Office:  Murphy 
Supervisor:  Mrs.  Maggie  Bell  Pinson,  Murphy 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Paul  Mease,  Hayesville 


Cleveland — Kings  Mountain 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

35       19  TOTAL 
35       19  WHITE: 

5    Elf,  J.  Maurice  Kitchens,  Hayesville      

19       19    Hayesville,  Guy  H.  Wheeler,  Hayesville     1924 

5    Ogden,  Horace  D.  Garrison,  Hayesville      

6    Shooting  Creek,  James  R.  Nelson,  Hayesville      

NEGRO: 
(None) 
Non-Public  Schools: 

John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School,  George  Bidstrut,  Brasstown  Non-Sectarian 

CLEVELAND 

Board  of  Education:  Walter  Davis,  Chairman,  Shelby,  R.  5;  C.  D.  Forney,  Jr.,  Lawndale; 

W.  H.  Lutz,  Waco;  Edwin  Moore,  Kings  Mountain,  R.  3;  J.  D.  Ellis, 
Patterson  Springs 

|  Superintendent:  J.  H.  Grigg,  Box  220,  Shelby  Phone  HU  7-8581 

j  Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Claire  W.  Leonhardt,  Box  220,  Shelby 
Mrs.  Earcie  D.  Cornwell,  Box  220,  Shelby 
Negro — Lyda  S.  Galbraith,  400  Wilson,  Shelby 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Alma  Newman,  Box  220,  Shelby 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Edgar  Shytle,  Shelby 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Estelle  Walker,  Shelby 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

|    251      129  TOTAL 
169       88  WHITE: 

8  5    Belwood,  E.  C.  Hoover,  Belwood   1953  1927 

12         7    Bethware,  R.  G.  Franklin,  Kings  Mountain,  R.  2     1934 

10  10    Boiling  Springs,  E.  B.  Clayton,  Boiling  Springs   1949  1920 

12         7    Casar,  M.  T.  Honeycutt,  Casar     1930 

5               Dover  Mill,  R.  F.  Lancaster,  Shelby   1945   

7    Earl,  Mary  Lewis  Patterson,  Earl      

7    Elizabeth,  Max  R.  Dixon,  Clegg  St.,  Shelby      

15         8    Fallston,   Grady  Lakey,   Fallston   1957  1926 

14         6    Grover,  James  C.  Scruggs,  Grover   1959  1927 

14  8    Lattimore,  C.  C.  Padgett,  Lattimore   1959  1925 

9  6    Mooresboro,  T.  W.  Martin,  Mooresboro   1953  1930 

3    Moriah,  Thomas  Litaker,  Casar,  R.  1      

3    No.  1  Township,  Mrs.  Eloise  Humphries,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  R.  2      

5    No.  2  Township,  C.  R.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs      

2  10    No.  3  Township,  C.  V.  Harrill,  Shelby,  R.  2     1931 

7    Patterson  Springs,  Cleopatra  Latham,  Patterson  Springs      

6    Park-Grace,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Nickels,  Kings  Mountain      

9         6    Piedmont,  Dan  Camp,  Lawndale   1955  1920 

12         8    Polkville,  Clemon  Smith,  Polkville     1929 

9         7    Waco,  W.  H.  Dodd,  Waco   1953  1930 

82       32  NEGRO: 

12         5    Camp,  R.  R.  Cabines,  Jr.,  Shelby,  R.  2     1948 

12  5    Compact,  L.  L.  Adams,  Kings  Mt.,  Box  166     1940 

15  9    Douglas,  A.  D.  Belton,  Lawndale     1936 

14  6    Green  Bethel,  W.  F.  Burton,  Boiling  Springs     1948 

8    Philadelphia,  Ted  M.  Pass,  Sr.,  Lawndale,  R.  2      

3    Vance,  Edna  B.  Canady,  337  Weathers  St.,  Shelby      

18        7    Washington,  M.  R.  Holmes,  Shelby,  R.  1     1948 

^Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Kings  Mountain 

Board  of  Education:  F.   W.   Plonk,   Chairman;   Arnold  W.  Kincaid,   J.  W.  Webster,   P.  G 
Padgett,  Mrs.  Lena  M.  McGill 

Superintendent:  B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain  Phone  487 

Supervisor:  Alice  C.  Averitt,  Kings  Mountain 
Attendance  Worker:  M.  C.  Poston,  Kings  Mountain 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 
61       25  TOTAL 
54       22  WHITE: 

15  22    Central,  Harry  E.  Jaynes,  Kings  Mountain   1938  *1920 

13                East,  Robert  H.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Kings  Mountain   1938   _ 

15                North,  Robert  H.  Bryant,  Kings  Mountain   1957   

11                West,  Isaac  B.  Goforth,  Jr.,  Kings  Mountain   1941  

7  3  NEGRO: 

7         3    Davidson.  John  A.  Gibson,  Kings  Mountain   1958  1935 
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Non-Public  Schools: 

Jack  &  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Coman  Falls,  W.  Mountain  St. 

Kings  Mountain  Christian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Grace  Whisnant,  First  Baptist  Church 

Shelbyf 

Board  of  Education:  Cecil  Gilliatt,  Chairman,  Shelby;  Hazel  Howard,  Vernon  Kiser,  Paris 
Yelton,  Lamar  Young 

Superintendent:  Malcolm  E.  Brown,  Shelby  Phone  HU  7-6367 

Supervisor:  Boyce  M.  Morrison,  Shelby 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Alma  Newman,  Shelby 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YB.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

120  42  TOTAL 

93  33  WHITE: 

19    Graham,  Mrs.  Rubie  T.  Hudson,  Shelby   1939   

8    Jefferson,  Mrs.  Dee  Elizabeth  Wood,  Shelby   1940   

16    Marion,  W.  B.  Wilder,  Shelby   1940   

14    Morgan,  James  Edwin  Spangler,  Shelby   1940   

7    Washington,  Oscar  Padgett,  Jr.,  Shelby   1939 

21    Junior  High,  Hale  T.  Bryson,  Shelby   1952   

  33  Senior  High,  Wayne  Jack  Caudill,  Shelby   *1920 

8    (All  Schools)   (Music,  Art,  Special  Education) 

27         9  NEGRO: 

18         9    Cleveland  Training,  James  D.  Hoskins,  Shelby     1928. 

6    Hunter,  James  W.  Beam,  Shelby      

2    Zoar,  Susie  Wilson  Miller,  Shelby      

1    (All  Schools)    (Special  Education) 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


COLUMBUS 

Board  of  Education:  Ross  M.  Williamson,  Chairman,  Tabor  City;  Carl  Stephens,  Clarendon; 

L.  P.  Benton,  Chadbourn,  R.  2;  W.  L.  Hobbs,  Delco;  Ervin  T.  Richard- 
son, Nakina;  J.  T.  Wooten,  Chadbourn;  C.  M.  Collier,  Hallsboro 

Superintendent:  T.  Ward  Guy,  Whiteville  Phone  MI  2-3848 

Supervisors:  White — B.  D.  Bunn,  Whiteville;  Ruth  O.  Mears,  Chadbourn 
Negro— Edythe  J.  Spaulding,  Clarkton,  R.  2 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Floy  Parker,  Chadbourn 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  L.  Tippitt,  Jr.,  Whiteville 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

281      124  TOTAL 
162       81  WHITE: 

14  9    Acme-Delco,  I.  A.  Wortman,  Acme   1953  1923 

11         7    Cerro  Gordo,  J.  B.  Evans,  Cerro  Gordo   1952  1925 

21       10    Chadbourn,  Frederick  H.  McClure,  Chadbourn   1953  1920 

13         7    Evergreen,  J.   E.   Pierce,   Evergreen   1952  1925 

9         6    Fairbluff,  Pierce  Dalton,  Fair  Bluff   1953  1919 

10    Guideway,  W.  M.  Williams,  Tabor  City   1954   

19  10    Hallsboro,  R.  C.  Elkins,  Hallsboro   1953  1925 

  10    Nakina,  M.  M.  Jones,  Nakina   1953 

13    Old  Dock,  Redwan  David,  Whiteville      

31        14    Tabor  City,  Randall  Burleson,  Tabor  City   1956  1924 

21       11    Williams,  Robert  C.  Lewis,  Whiteville,  R.  3   1953  1941 

9         3  INDIAN: 

3         1    Chadbourn,  Henry  Smith,  Chadbourn   

7         2    Waccamaw,    Willard    Locklear,  Bolton      

110       41  NEGRO: 

10         9    Armour,  Fred  J.  Corbett,  Acme    •  ■  

13        11    Artesia,   Legrande   Summersett,   Whiteville   1952  1952 

7    Bolton,  Henry  N.  Powell,  Hallsboro      

9    Carver,  John  Jones,  Fair  Bluff      

9    Farmers  Union,  W.  E.  Brown,  Clarkton,  R.  2      

20  7    Mt.  Olive,  J.  D.  Womble,  Whiteville,  R.  1   

7    Oak   Forest,   Donnie   Graham,  Nakina      

15  5    Douglas,  William  A.  Ware,  Box  337,  Tabor  City      " 

20         9    Westside,   A.   L.   Williams,   Chadbourn     1936 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


Whiteville — Craven 
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Whiteville 

Board  of  Education:  H.  H.  Collins,  Chairman;  Alton  Edwards,  Vice-Chairman;  Mrs.  H.  E. 

Blanchard,  James  L.  Collier,  A.  Dial  Gray,  J.  Herman  Leder,  C.  L. 
Nance 

Superintendent:  L.  A.  Bruton,  Whiteville  Phone  Midway  2-3237 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Rachel  D.  Woodard,  Whiteville 

Negro — Same  as  county 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leaman,  Whiteville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

79       30  TOTAL 
52       20  WHITE: 

13    Edgewood,  James  Valsame,   Whiteville   1958   

7    New  Hope,  Mrs.  Hazel  S.  Williamson,  Whiteville      

28    Whiteville  Elem.,  J.  R.  Parker,  Whiteville   1951   

4       20    Whiteville  High,  B.  C.  Scott,  Whiteville     1920 

27       10  NEGRO: 

27        10    Central,  R.  G.  Powell,  Whiteville     1931 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

First  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foster,  Whiteville 
Whiteville  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  David  Smith,  Whiteville 

CRAVEN 

Board  of  Education:  C.  A.  Seifert,  New  Bern;  J.  M.  Miller,  1909  Neuse  Blvd.,  New  Bern; 

C.  L.  Powell,  New  Bern,  R.  5;  J.  L.  Peterson,  Vanceboro;  L.  R.  Ser- 
mons, Dover;  Forrest  Daugherty,  Dover;  L.  B.  Pate,  New  Bern,  R.  2; 
Roger  Bell,  Havelock 

Superintendent:  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern  Phone  ME  7-4115 

Director  of  Instruction:  Joe  T.  Stevens,  Box  1701,  New  Bern 
Supervisors:  White — Selma  Pritchard,  Box  1701,  New  Bern 
Negro — Ethel  Mae  Lewis,  Box  1324,  New  Bern 
Special  Subjects — Music:  White— Dorothy  V.  Hoskins,  Dorothy  L.  Deaton,  Mrs.  Nell  B. 

Owen,  Mrs.  Verta  B.  Richardson 
Negro — Mrs.  Lauretta  B.  Smith 
Band:  White— Guyte  M.  Cotton,  Jean  Welch 

Negro — Geneva  Perry 
Audio-Visual:  Paul  T.  Biggers 
Guidance:  Mrs.  Nina  W.  Parsons 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Supervisor  of  Transportation:  M.  B.  Pope,  III 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Hubert  Jernigan,  New  Bern 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Glenn,  New  Bern 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

198       53  TOTAL 

130       41  WHITE: 

14    Bridgeton,  C.  H.  Lovell,  Bridgeton      

16    Brinson  Memorial,  James  A.  Vinci,  New  Bern,  R.  4   1954  _„  

4    Cove  City,  R.  W.  Richardson,  Cove  City   1952   

2    Croatan,  Leona  Tolson,  New  Bern,  R.  4   1954   

5  7    Dover,  J.  F.  Hawkins,  Dover   1952  1922 

3    Epworth,  Mrs.  Virginia  T.  McLawhorn,  Vanceboro      

5    Ernul,  Mrs.  Sadie  McLawhorn,  Ernul      

2  12    Farm  Life,   E.  P.  Blair,  Vanceboro   1954  1920 

6    Fort  Barnwell,  Van  F.  Willis,  Dover,  R.  1      

Havelock  District,  Arthur  W.  Edwards,  Havelock 

25    Graham  A.  Barden,  W.  J.  Gurganus,  Havelock   1956   

25    Havelock   Elementary,   Seth   B.   Henderson,    Havelock   1954   

5  16       Havelock  High,  Stanley  Dail,  Havelock     1957 

6  6    Jasper,  R.  H.  Woodard,  New  Bern,  R.  2     1925 

12    Vanceboro  Elementary,  Gene  M.  Hart,  Vanceboro   1954   

68       12  NEGRO: 

7    Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Samuel  Lloyd,  Cove  City      

3    Craven  Corner,  Charles  Joyner,  Havelock,   R.  1      

3    Dover  Elementary,  Leavy  J.  Moore,  Dover      

8    Godette,  Mrs.  Matilda  Fenner,  Havelock,  R.  1      

13    James  City,  Henry  F.  Edwards,  James  City      

9  11    Newbold  Training,  Ansley  D.  Smith,  Dover,  R.  1     1938 

10    Pleasant  Hill,  W.  W.  Ryder,  New  Bern,  R.  2      

15    Vanceboro  Consolidated,  John  R.   Hill,  Vanceboro      
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Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Base  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Tinsley,  Cherry  Point 

Methodist  Day  School,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Beaman,  Havelock 
ELEMENTARY— 

Annunciation  School,  Sister  Elizabeth  Ann,  Havelock,  Box  70  Sectarian 

New  Bern 

Board  of  Education:  L.  J.  Eubank,  Chairman;  Burke  H.  Taylor,  Walter  C.  Jones,  Jr., 
James  B  Simpson,  Mrs.  Raymond  Pollock,  Ralph  T.  Morris,  Mrs.  Joe  S. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Noble,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  H.  J.  MacDonald,  New  Bern  Phone  ME  7-3098 

Supervisor:  Mary  H.  Walker,  New  Bern 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

EL  EM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

116  56  TOTAL 

76  36  WHITE: 

33    Central,  W.  L.  Flowers,  New  Bern   1948   

14    Eleanor  Marshall,  Amos  O.  Clark,  New  Bern   1950   

  36  New  Bern,  R.  S.  Spear,  New  Bern   *1920 

7    Oaks  Road,  Mrs.  Eudora  Y.  Spencer,  New  Bern   ■ — —   

8    Riverside,  Leslie  M.  Venters,  New  Bern   1950   

9    Trent  Park,  Ben  H.  Hackney,  New  Bern      

5    All  schools  (Special  teachers) 

40  20  NEGRO: 

36    West  St.,  F.  R.  Danyus,  New  Bern      

4  20    J.  T.  Barber,  W.  M.  Booker,  New  Bern     1925 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Little  Hands  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Fulford,  New  Bern 
Mrs.  Rosa  Daugherty  Nursery,  Mrs.  Rosa  Daugherty,  New  Bern 
Miss  Bessie  Hollister  Kindergarten,  Bessie  Hollister,  New  Bern 
Christ  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Celia  Ferebee,  New  Bern 

ELEMENTARY— 

White:  Saint  Paul,  Sister  M.  Gertrude,  314  New  St  Sectarian 

New  Bern  Community,  Mrs.  Margaret  Armstrong,  New  Bern  Non-Sectarian 

Negro:  Saint  Joseph,  Sister  M.  Cecily,  719  Broad  St  Sectarian 


CUMBERLAND 

Board  of  Education:  E.  L.  Maxwell,  Chairman,  Stedman;  Donald  Mclntyre,  Godwin;  E.  Bruce 
McFadyen,  Fayetteville;  Howard  L.  Hall,  Spring  Lake;  Alton  E.  Smith, 
Hope  Mills 

Superintendent:  F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville  Phone  HE  2-7151 

Asst.  Superintendent:  C.  Wayne  Collier,  Fayetteville 
Business  Manager:  Jack  Britt,  Fayetteville 
Supervisors:  White — Mattie  B.  Rogers,  Fayetteville 
Negro — Mae  R.  Williams,  Fayetteville 
Attendance  Worker:  Ben  T.  Brooks,  Fayetteville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  B.  Davis,  Fayetteville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Central,  E.  M.  Honeycutt,  413  Rollingwood  Cir.,  Fayetteville     1924 

District  1,  Harold  K.  Warren,  1623  Gilmore  St.,  Fayetteville 

Pine  Forest,  Dewey  A.  Adams,  Fayetteville,  R.  6     1956 

Long  Hill,  James  M.  Williams,  Fayetteville,   R.  2   1954   

Linden,  James  H.  Taylor,  Linden,  R.  1      

Spring  Lake,  Howard  D.  Draper,  Fayetteville   1950   

District  2,  Lloyd  E.  Auman,  Fayetteville,  R.  3 

Seventy-First,  B.  M.  Harmon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3   1941  1925 

Honeycutt,  Ethel  A.  Ingold,  Box  464,   Fayetteville   1953   

Wm.  H.  Owen,  J.  Worth  Carter,  217  Wilborough  Ave., 

Fayetteville       

Alger  B.  Wilkins,  John  E.  Mueller,  332  Cedar  Creek  Rd., 

Fayetteville       

District  5,  V.  C.  Mason,  1060  Southern  Ave.,  Fayetteville 

21    Cumberland  Road,  A.  Poe  O'Neal,  Wade      

19    Camden  Road,  Ethel  Delaby,  127  Rowland  Circle,  Fayetteville. . .     
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12 
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13  18       Massey  Hill,  Y.  W.  Howard,  1208  Goodview  Ave.,  Fayetteville   1941  1927 

District  6,  T.  M.  Johnson,  Stedman 

7  18       Stedman,  E.  F.  Hubbard,  Stedman   1941  1925 

6    Stedman  Elem.,  Margaret  V.  Jaynes,  Autryville.  . .  .  .v      

20    Sunnyside,    Cleva   Godwin,    Godwin   1939   

7    Cedar  Creek,  Tryon  D.  Lancaster,  2004  Southern  Ave., 

Fayetteville       

5    Beaver  Dam,  Ruth  H.  Murray,  Stedman      

7  5       Gray's  Creek,  Wendle  H.  Capps,  Fayetteville     1929 

28  12        Hope  Mills,  G.  W.  Davis,  Hope  Mills   1940  1925 

11    Eastover,  Joseph  N.  Catlett,  Fayetteville,  R.  5      

16    District  7  Elem.,  Robert  E.  King,  Wade   1957   

7  3       Les  Maxwell  (Ind.),  Jesse  J.  Maynor,  Rowland,  R.  1      

  2  (Driver  Education):  C.  A.  Piland,  Fayetteville,  R.  1 

Harry  S.  McMillan,  Wade,  Box  157 

116  30  NEGRO: 

17  12    Armstrong,  William  R.  Hill,  Fayetteville,  Box  1009     1934 

21    Ashley,  William  N.  McGuire,  Fayetteville,  Box  898   1959   

5  17    Chesnutt,  Wm.  Edward  Murphy,  Fayetteville,  Box  1098     1940 

24    Lewis  Chapel,  Charles  Avent,  1708  Ramsey  St.,  Fayetteville   1959   

7    Raleigh  Road,  Calvin  Daniels,  624  Drum  Cir.,  Fayetteville      

22    J.  W.  Seabrook,  Lonnie  Lockamy,  512  Albany  St.,  Fayetteville   1958   

8    Swan's  Creek,  J.  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  217  Moore  St.,  Fayetteville      

12    Wade,  E.  P.  McMillan,  909  Collier  Dr.,  Fayetteville      

  1  (Driver  Education):  William  E.  Lane,  119  Chance  St.,  Fayetteville 


Non-Public  Schools:  None 
Federal  School: 

Fort  Bragg  Schools,  C.  H.  Aderholdt,  Ft.  Bragg 

32    Bowley,  S.   H.  Leonard,  Fayetteville  

33    Murray  &  Butner,  F.  H.  Deshields,  Fayetteville. 

30    ,   Holbrook  &  Riley,  C.  R.  Mon tooth,  Fayetteville. 


Fayettevillef 

Board  of  Education:  Neill  A.  Currie,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Allie  Atkinson,  Rupert  E.  Bullard, 
Purdy  D.  Faircloth,  Murray  F.  Hall,  Dr.  J.  M.  Harry,  L.  L.  Rouse, 
Mrs.  Harry  Stein,  Mrs.  Dan  Currie,  J.  Mel  Thompson 

Superintendent:  C.  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville  Phone  HE  2-2415 

Asst.  Superintendent:  Willard  S.  Swiers,  Fayetteville 
Supervisors:  White:  Asst.  Supt. 

Negro:   Mrs.  Addie  O.  Williams,  Fayetteville 
Attendance  Worker:  J.  W.  Carruth,  Fayetteville 
;  School  Lunch  Director:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hodges,  310  Hinsdale  Ave.,  Fayetteville 
!'  Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

I  ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

I  242       99  TOTAL 
135       66  WHITE: 

29       20    Alexander-Graham  Junior  High,  Bert  Ishee,  Fayetteville   1941  1953 

14    Belvedere,  Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Willis,  Fayetteville   1956   

11    Central,  Mr.  C.  Fletcher  Womble,  Fayetteville   1941   

13    Person  St.,  Mr.  C.  Fletcher  Womble,  Fayetteville      

12    Haymount,   Mrs.   Nell  M.   McArthur,   Fayetteville   1952   

20    Ramsey  Street,  Mr.  W.  R.  George,  Fayetteville      

4    Hillsboro  St.,  Mr.  W.  R.  George,  Fayetteville      

16    Westlawn,  Miss  Alma  O.  Easom,  Fayetteville   1949   

46    Fayetteville  Senior  High,  Mr.  S.  R.  Edwards,  Fayetteville   *1920 

11    Vanstory  Elementary,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Hall,  Fayetteville      

5    (Special:  Music,  Phy.  Ed.,  Spec.  Education) 

107       33  NEGRO: 

24    E.  E.  Smith  Senior  High,  E.  E.  Miller,  Fayetteville   *1930 

17    Edward   Evans,   Selina  Melvin,  Fayetteville    

18    Fayetteville  Elem.  No.  10,  J.  E.  Purcell,  Fayetteville      

17    Newbold,  Helen  A.  Hucles,  Fayetteville   1939   

16    North   Street,   Teresa  M.   Callender,   Fayetteville   1953   

23         9    Washington  Drive  Junior  High,  J.  S.  Spivey,  Fayetteville      

12    Fayetteville  Elem.  No.  12,  W.  T.  Brown,  Fayetteville      

2    Fuller  School,  W.  T.  Brown,  Fayetteville      

2    (Special:  Music  and  Remedial  Reading) 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 
White:  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Mrs.  Grace  Hicks,  Raeford  Rd. 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Mrs.  Ed  Barnhill,  Green  St. 
Hay  St.  Methodist  Church,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Luper,  Hay  St. 
♦Highland  Presbyterian  Church,  Dorothy  Hutaff,  Hay  St. 
Eutaw  Community  Church,  Mrs.  Wm.  Dept,  Stamper  Rd. 
The  Haynie  School,  Mrs.  J.  Duke  Haynie,  Ray  Ave. 
Negro:  College  Hgts.  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  Ada  Parker,  Seabrook  Rd. 
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ELEMENTARY— 

White:  St.  Patrick's,  Sister  Rose  Louise,  Ft.  Bragg  Rd  Sectarian 

The  Haynie  School  (First  Grade)  ,  Mrs.  J.  Duke  Haynie,  Ray  Ave..  .Non-Sectarian 
Negro:  St.  Ann's,  Sister  Joan  Margaret,  Cor.  Cool  Springs  &  Grove  Sts  Sectarian 

CURRITUCK 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  C.  N.  Wright,  Chairman,  Jarvisburg;  L.  L.  Dozier,  Jr.,  Jarvisburg; 

Wallace  E.  Davis,  Currituck;  James  H.  Ferebee,  Shawboro;  Sam  Sander- 
lin,  Shawboro 

Superintendent:  S.  C.  Chandler,  Currituck  Phone  Coinjack  3106 

Express  Office:  Shawboro 
Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Luther  West,  Currituck 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

39  20  TOTAL 

25  14  WHITE: 

6    Currituck,  Mrs.  Tommie  G.  Brumsey,  Currituck   1941   

10  7    Griggs,  I.  W.  Williams,  Popular  Branch     1921 

3    Knott's  Island,  Mrs.  Marie  Jones,  Knott's  Island      

6  7    Moyock,  W.  F.  Landing,  Moyock     1924 

14  6  NEGRO: 

14  6    Currituck  Union,  Lawrence  E.  Sugg,  Maple     1932 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

DAREf 

Board  of  Education:  Ellis  A.  Gray,  Chairman,  Avon;  Robert  O.  Ballance,  Manteo;  W.  Lloyd 
Scarborough,  Buxton;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Briggs,  Jr.,  Kill  Devil  Hills;  Leland  G. 
Wise,  Stumpy  Point 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Evans,  Manteo  Phone  30 

Express  Office:    Elizabeth  City 
Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  R.  Tillett,  Manteo 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

33  14  TOTAL 

31  13  WHITE: 

8  4    Cape  Hatteras,  John  W.  Hamilton,  Buxton     1950 

4    Kitty  Hawk,  Louis  Everett  Cayton,  Kitty  Hawk      

15    Manteo  Elem.,  C.  H.  Butler,  Manteo   1952   

  9    Manteo  High,  Allison  A.  White,  Manteo   1920 

2  1  NEGRO: 

2  1    Roanoke,  Jasper  Rupert  Thomas,  Manteo      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

DAVIDSON 

Board  of  Education:  D.  W.  McCulloch,  Chairman,  Lexington,  Box  475;  H.  L.  Dorsett, 
Winston-Salem,  R.  9;  Kenneth  Lanning,  Linwood,  R.  1;  D.  Clarence 
Sink,  Lexington,  R.  7;  Mrs.  C.  L.  White,  Jr.,  209  Spring  St.,  Thomasville 

Superintendent:  E.  Lawson  Brown,  Lexington  Phone  CH  6-4529 

Supervisors:  Mrs.  Carl  Brinkley,  Lexington,  R.  8 
Mrs.  Lois  Reich,  Lexington,  R.  8 

Attendance  Worker:  J.  W.  Phillips,  Lexington 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Clifford  Cross,  Lexington 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

250  100  TOTAL 

240  100  WHITE: 

10    Arcadia,  S.  B.  Hutchison,  Lexington,  R.  8   1946 

  20    Central,  J.  R.  Brendell,  Jr.,  Lexington,  R.  6   1958 

8    Churchland,  R.  H.  Buie,  Lexington,  R.  5   1954   

19    Davis-Townsend,  Dwight  D.  Martin,  Lexington,  R.  9   1954   
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21  12    Denton,  Vernie  O.  Jones,  Denton   1958  1924 

27  11    Fair  Grove,  E.  T.  Kearns,  Jr.,  217  Cedar  Lodge,  Thomasville    1930 

16                Hasty,   Elvin  Arrants,  Thomasville,   R.   4   1958   

  14  Ledford,  Holland  L.  Brinkley,  Thomasville,  R.  4   1958 

17                Linwood,   T.   K.   Huss,   Linwood   1939   

14               Midway,  Carl  W.  Price,  Sr.,  Lexington,  R.  8   1939   

  21  North  Davidson,  Warner  L.  Graham,  Lexington,  R.  1   *1958 

19  8    Pilot,  W.  Raymond  Lemmons,  Thomasville,  R.  1   1954  1929 

13                Reeds,  W.  A.  Young,  Lexington,  R.  3   1953   

7    Reedy  Creek,  Ralph  A.  Kimel,  Lexington,  R.  4  ,      

11    Silver  Valley,  Paul  V.  Yarborough,  Lexington,  R.  2      

9                Southmont,  Billie  H.  Leatherman,  Southmont   1953   

8    Tyro,  Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  3      

15                Wallburg,   R.  W.  Zimmerman,   Wallburg   1953   

26                Welcome,  C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome   1953   

  14  West  Davidson,  Thomas  J.  Brown,  Linwood,  R.  1   1959 

10    NEGRO: 

6    Thomas,  Paul  Lyman  Thomas,  Lexington      

2    New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Pinson,  Winston-Salem,  R.  9      

2    Petersville,  Mamye  Singleton,  Lexington,  R.  3      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Lexington 

Board  of  Education:  J.  Robert  Philpott,  Chairman,  Lexington;  Clifford  A.  Erickson,  Horace 
W.  Buchanan,  Dr.  W.  L.  Bingham,  Brantley  E.  Leonard,  Howard  Fite 

Superintendent:  L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington  Phone  CH  6-2221 

Business  Manager:  Leonard  Surratt,  Lexington 
Supervisor:  Willie  Ellen  Trexler,  Lexington 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Anglos  Lindsey,  Lexington,  Box  575 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Cecil,  Dedrick  F.   Samuels,  Lexington      

Eanes,  Jerry  D.  Paschal,  Lexington      

Grimes,  Lillian  Maybry,  Lexington   1958   

Holt,  E.  Mildred  Lindsay,  Lexington   1958   

Lexington  Jr.  High,  Theodore  Leonard,  Lexington   1959   

Lexington  Sr.  High,  C.  E.  Wike,  Lexington   *1939 

Pickett,  Harold  W.  Bowen,  Lexington   1957   

Robbins,  Florence  M.  Reid,  Lexington   1959   

All  Schools  (3  Music  and  2  Special)  

NEGRO: 

Dunbar,  A.  B.  Bingham,  Smith  Ave.,  Lexington     *1929 

(Special)    •  

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Childrens  Day  School,  Mrs.  Ray  Sechrest,  14  Hillcrest  Dr. 
Hillcrest  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Baker,  211  Chestnut  St. 
First  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Hinkle,  Westover  Hgts. 
First  Methodist,  Mrs.  Archie  Sink,  Glenwood  Dr. 

Thomasville 

Board  of  Education:  Harry  B.  Finch,  Chairman;  Harvey  A.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Robert  E.  Holla- 
day,  Van  W.  Richardson,  Orion  Hutchinson 

Superintendent:  W.  S.  Horton,  Thomasville  Phone  3553 

Supervisor:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Larabee,  Thomasville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

80       46  TOTAL 
64       37  WHITE: 

21    Senior  High,  H.  C.  Hudgins,  Jr.,  Thomasville. 
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10  16    Main  Street,  Junior  High,  L.  H.  Ballard,  Thomasville   1953  1920 

20    Colonial  Drive,  Miss  Lucile  Kirkpatrick,  Thomasville      

19    Kern  Street,  Miss  Eva  Kirkman,  Thomasville   1940   

15    Liberty  Drive,  Thomas  A.  Patterson,  Thomasville   ■    

16  9  NEGRO: 

16  9    Church  Street,  Nathan  G.  Perry,  Thomasville     1933 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 
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DAVIE 

Board  of  Education:  J.  B.  Cain,  Chairman,  Mocksville,  R.  5;  S.  W.  Furches,  Mocksville,  R.  2; 

H.    R.    Allen,    Mocksville,    R.    3;    G.    H.    C.    Shutt,   Mocksville;   C.  F. 

Bahnson,  Cooleemee;  W.  L.  Ward,  Advance 

Superintendent:  W.  T.  Bird,  Mocksville  Phone  MEdford  4-2500 

Supervisor:  Glenn  Tolliver,  Mocksville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  R.  Silliman,  Mocksville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

90  38  TOTAL 

78  31  WHITE: 

5                Wm.  R.  Davie,  Kathryn  Brown,  Mocksville   1951   

20                Cooleemee,   V.   G.   Prim,   Cooleemee   1952   

  31  Davie  County  High,  D.  F.  Stillwell,  Mocksville   1957 

9                Farmington,  William  W.  Peek,  Mocksville,   R.  2   1951   

25                Mocksville  Elementary,  Roy  P.  Marsh,  Mocksville   1952   

12                Shady  Grove,  S.  G.  Wallace,  Advance   1952   

7                Smith  Grove,  Dewey  C.  Redmond,  Advance,  R.  1   1955   

12         7  NEGRO: 

8  7    Davie  County  Training  School,  R.  W.  Johnson,  Mocksville   1952  1940 

4    North  Cooleemee,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  Salisbury,  Box  432   1952   

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Mrs.  Davis'  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Davis,  Mocksville 

DUPLIN 

Board  of  Education:  A.  P.  Cates,  Chairman,  Faison;  W.  F.  Dail,  Chinquapin;  J.  O.  Smith, 
Pink  Hill 

Superintendent:  O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville  Phone  2681 

Express  Office:  Warsaw 
Supervisors:  White — Annie  Mae  Brown,  Rose  Hill 

Mrs.  Mary  Dixon  Brown,  Warsaw 
Negro — Annie  Mae  Kenion,  Warsaw 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Clarence  Murphy,  Kenansville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

265  123  TOTAL 

151  80  WHITE: 

22  14    Beulaville,  W.   Ray  Humphrey,  Beulaville   1953  1920 

17  11    B.  F.  Grady,  H.  M.  Wells,  Albertson   1953  1929  \ 

9    Calypso,   A.   R.   Roberts,  Calypso      

18  10    Chinquapin,  R.  L.  Pruit,  Chinquapin     1927 

7    Faison,  Mrs.  Ruby  S.  Blount,  Faison     

  16    James  Kenan,  J.  P.  Harmon,  Warsaw   1958 

12    Kenansville,  Z.  W.  Frazelle,  Kenansville      

6    Magnolia,  C.  J.  Thomas,  Magnolia      

  9    North  Duplin,  H.  E.  Grubbs,  Calypso   1926 

4    Potter's  Hill,  M.  H.  McWhorter,  Beulaville      

12    Rose  Hill,  W.  R.  Teachey,  Rose  Hill   1946   

25    Wallace,  E.  D.  Edgerton,  Wallace       I 

  20    Wallace- Rose  Hill,  D.  B.  Teachey,  Jr.,  Teachey   1956 

19    Warsaw,  W.  J.  Taylor,  Warsaw   1941   

114  43  NEGRO: 

8    Branche,   Ernest   Ware,   Jr.,    Albertson       I 

  17  Charity,  C.  W.  Dobbins,  Rose  Hill   1953 

11    Chinquapin,  Luther  J.  Sutton,  Chinquapin      •• 

12  13  E.  E.  Smith,  R.  A.  Merritt,  Kenansville     1933 

20  13  Douglas,  W.  E.  Smith,  Warsaw     1938 

15    P.  W.  Moore,  C.  M.  McCall,  Faison      

7    P.  E.  Williams,  W.  J.  Powers,  Magnolia      

18    Rose  Hill,  Windsor  F.  Johnson,  Rose  Hill       i 

7    Teachey,  A.  L.  Larkin,  Teachey      

16    C.  W.  Dobbins,  J.  B.  Dafford,  Wallace      

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

School  for  Little  Children,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Morrison,  Wallace 
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DURHAM f 

Board  of  Education:  Kenneth  C.   Royall,   Jr.,  Chairman,  Durham;   L.   A.  Downey,  Durham; 

Paul  Wright,  Jr.,  Durham;  John  M.  Dozier,  Durham;  L.  R.  Chambers, 
Durham 

Superintendent:  Chas.  H.  Chewning,  Durham  Phone  3-0781 

Business  Manager:  Lester  A.  Smith,  Durham 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Allene  B.  Hassell,  2626  Pickett  Rd.,  Durham 

Mrs.  Nellie  W.  McFarland,  621  Swift  Ave.,  Durham 
Negro— Mrs.  Lucia  F.  Taylor,  2008  Fayetteville  St.,  Durham 
Special  Subjects:  Music:  White — Mrs.  Jocelyn  R.  Rosemond,  Coolidge  St.,  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Emilie  A.  Williams,  1004  Pittsboro  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill 
Negro — Mrs.  Nolle  N.  Mitchell,  2204  Fayetteville  St.,  Durham 
Band:  White — Mrs.  Faith  M.  Bowyer,  716  Morreene  Dairy  Rd.,  Durham 
Harold  M.  Allen,  Jr.,  Wynne  Rd.,  Durham 
Negro— W.  H.  Cole,  Jr.,  410  Pekoe  St.,  Durham 
Art:  White — Miss  Mary  R.  Burgess,  Morgan  Creek  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill 

Negro — Mrs.  Althea  M.  Holmes,  1403  S.  Alston  Ave.,  Durham 
Audio- Visual:  Bernard  R.  Oliver,  510  Spruce  St.,  Durham 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Deel,  307  Alexander  Ave.,  Durham 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  E.  Allen,  Alston  Avenue  Road,  Durham 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Deel,  307  Alexander  Ave.,  Durham 
Elementary  Librarians:  White — Mrs.  Laura  W.  Wilson,  Morreene  Dairy  Rd.,  Durham 
Miss  Clara  O.  Jenkins,  Durham,  R.  6 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Poole,  2524  Hillandale  Rd.,  Durham 
Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Hobgood,  2406  Highland  Ave.,  Durham 
Mrs.  Pope  Darrow,  Durham,  R.  6 

Mrs.  Estelle  H.  Hodnett,  3845  Angier  Ave.,  Durham 
Negro — Mrs.  Selena  W.  Wheeler,  302  Formosa  Ave.,  Durham 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

242       92  TOTAL 

175       63  WHITE: 

25    Bethesda,  C.  W.  Morgan,  2009  S.  Miami  Blvd.,  Durham   1959   

19    Bragtown,  E.  B.  Goodwin,  Belvin  Ave.,  Durham   1954   

16    Glenn,  Miss  Lula  Belle  Felts,  2415  E.  Geer  St.,  Durham   1939   

19    Hillandale,  A.  E.  Ashe,  Hillandale  Rd.,  Durham,  R.  2   1952   

16    Holt,  A.  H.  Best,  Holt  School  Rd.,  Durham      

22    Hope  Valley,  N.  R.  Vincent,  3023  University  Drive,  Durham   1939   

16    Lowe's  Grove,  J.  R.  Auman,  4505  S.  Alston  Ave.,  Durham   1958   

12    Mangum,  O.  D.  Poe,  Bahama   1957   

3       30    Northern,  M.  E.  McDonald,  Roxboro  Rd.,  Durham     *1956 

27    Oak  Grove,  O.  B.  Bass,  Wake  Forest  Highway,  Durham   1952   

33    Southern,  John  T.  Smith,  Ellis  Rd.,  Durham   *1957 


67       29  NEGRO: 

11    Lakeview,  D.  M.  McCaskill,  Fence  Row  Rd.,  Durham      

15        11    Little  River,  C.  B.  Nixon,  Bahama,  R.  1   1944  1934 

13        18    Merrick-Moore,  E.  P.  Robinson,  2325  Cheek  Rd.,  Durham   1954  *1951 

28    Pearsontown,  J.  W.  Davidson,  Barbee  Rd.,  Durham   1959   

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Durham 

Board  of  Education:  F.  L.  Fuller,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Durham:  Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Dailey,  Allston  J. 

Stubbs,  H.  A.  Rhinehart,  George  R.  Parks,  Rencher  N.  Harris 

Superintendent:  Lew  W.  Hannen,  Durham  Phone  5169 

Business  Manager:  J.  L.  Woodward,  Durham 
Supervisors:  White — E.  L.  Phillips,  Durham 

Mrs.  Ruth  McRackan,  Durham 
Negro — Mrs.  Parepa  Watkins,  Durham 
Attendance  Workers:  White — J.  D.  Andrews,  Durham 

Negro — Edgar  Alston,  Durham 
School  Lunch  Director:  Mrs.  Annabelle  Selph,  Durham 


Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Brogden  Jr.  High,  T.  B.  Hall,  Durham   1939  1939 

Carr  Junior  High,  R.  E.  Freeman,  Durham   1930  1920 

Durham  High,  C.  E.  Cooke,  Durham   *1920 

East  Durham  Jr.  High,  G.  B.  Summers,  Durham   1939  1920 

Club  Boulevard,  B.   R.   Ridenhour,  Durham   1954   

Edgemont,  R.  E.  Youngblood,  Durham   1939   

Fuller.   Hprmjin   R     Nplsnn     Durham   1939   


ELEM. 

H.S. 
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17    Holloway  Street,  Mrs.  Annie  Swindell,  Durham   1939 

11    Lakewood,  Mrs.  Rhoda  K.  Hale,  Durham   1939 

15    Morehead,  J.  B.  McArthur,  Durham   1939 

16    North  Durham,  W.  G.  Whichard,  Durham   1939 

20    E.  K.  Powe,  Clyde  P.  Richman,  Durham   1939 

13    Southside,  C.  R.  Baucom,  Durham   1939 

19    Y.  E.  Smith,  G.  L.  Edwards,  Sr.,  Durham   1939 

14    George  Watts,  Mrs.  Lorraine  Pridgen,  Durham   1939 


182  57  NEGRO: 

26    Burton,  E.  W.  Midgette,  Durham   1942   

9    Crest  Street,  Jeff  E.  Smith,  Durham   1959   

25    East  End,   F.  D.  Marshall,  Durham   1942   

  44  Hillside  High,   H.   M.   Holmes,   Durham   *1923 

19    Lyon  Park,  F.  G.  Burnett,  Durham   1942   

39    W.  G.  Pearson,  N.  A.  Cheek,  Durham   1942   

16    C.  C.  Spaulding,  L.  E.  Davis,  Durham   1956   

9    Walltown,  W.  L.  Bradsher,  Durham   1958   

39  13  Whitted  Junior  High,  J.  M.  Schooler,  Durham   1942   

Non-Public  Schools: 
ELEMENTARY— 

Calvert  School,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Page,  Durham  Sectarian 

Twaddell  School,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Twaddell,  Durham  Non-Sectarian 

Child  Centered  Schools,  Mrs.  Delores  C.  Atkins,  Durham  Non-Sectarian 

Immaculata,  Sister  M.  Innocent,  725  Burch  Ave.,  Durham  Sectarian 

HIGH  SCHOOLS— 

Immaculata,  Sister  Miriam  Joseph,  721  Burch  Ave.,  Durham  Sectarian  ■  


EDGECOMBE 

Board  of  Education:  W.  W.  Green,  Chairman,  Tarboro;  C.  W.  Mayo,  Tarboro;  Clarence 
Weeks,  Whitakers,  R.  1;  Wm.  H.  Brake,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2;  A.  F. 
Felton;  Macclesfield 

Superintendent:  Morris  S.  Clary,  Tarboro  Phone  TA  3-2195 

Supervisors:  White — Anne  Holdford,  818  St.  Andrews  St.,  Tarboro 
Negro — Mrs.  Mary  P.  Boddie,  Panola  St.,  Tarboro 

Mrs.  Marguerite  P.  Wimberly,  309  E.  Highland  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  E.  Newberry,  Tarboro 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

180  65  TOTAL 

64  30  WHITE: 

7    Crisp,  Mrs.  Mai'garet  M.  Eagles,  Macclesfield,  R.  2      

5                Macclesfield,   Mrs.   Lucy   C.   Batts,   Macclesfield   1944   

8  6    North  Edgecombe,  Wm.  Darron  Flowers,  Tarboro,  R.  2   1959  1929 

8                Pinetops,  W.  L.  Bridgers,  Pinetops   1951   

5    Speed,  Mrs.  Mittie  N.  Spencer,  Speed      

  12  South  Edgecombe,  Coye  Lewis,  Pinetops   1927 

31  12    West  Edgecombe,  Robert  M.  Cashwell,  Rocky  Mount,  R  2   1940  1924 

116  35  NEGRO: 

18    Bulluck,  Sylvester  V.  Brown,  504  E.  St.  John  St.,  Tarboro      

13  14    Carver,  S.  A.  Gilliam,  P.  O.  Box  275,  Pinetops     1943 

3    Chincapin,  Mrs.  Minnie  T.  Bullock,  Tarboro,  R.  1,  Box  255      

6    Coker,  Joseph  H.  Walters,  728  Penn  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount      

4  10    Conetoe,  Neil  A.  McLean,  Box  "B",  Conetoe     1952 

9    Living  Hope,  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Johnson,  Box  356,  Macclesfield      

4    Mayo,  Mrs.  Ada  P.  Williams,  Tarboro,  R.  2      

16  11    Phillips,  Erastus  Batts,  Box  539,  Battleboro     1951 

4    Providence,  Miss  Willie  Dora  Little,  719  Gay  St.,  Rocky  Mount      

16    Roberson,  Richard  H.  Pitt,  Box  120,  Tarboro      

19    Willow  Grove,  Frank  B.  Weaver,  Whitakers,  R.  1,  Box  248      

4    Wimberly,  Mrs.  Naomi  P.  Savage,  640  Myrtle  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount.  .     

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Tarboro 

Board  of  Education:  W.  C.  Pitt,  Chairman,  Tarboro;  Pembroke  Nash,  J.  C.  Powell,  Rawls 
Howard,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Carlisle,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Palmer,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  C.  B.  Martin,  Tarboro  Phone  TA  3-3658 

Supervisors:  White — Miss  Ann  Holdford,  Tarboro 
Negro- — Mrs.  Mary  P.  Boddie,  Tarboro 


Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Lewis,  Tarboro 


Forsyth — Winston-Salem 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

89  33  TOTAL 

55  22  WHITE: 

30    Loulie  and  Mary  Bridgers,  William  T.  Bright,  Tarboro   1953   

25    North  Tarboro,   Elbert  Lee  Stocks,   Tarboro   1958   

  22    Tarboro  High  School,  O.  H.  Forrest,  Tarboro   *1920 

34  11  NEGRO: 

30  11    W.  A.  Pattillo,  W.  H.  Pattillo,  Tarboro     1924 

4    Princeville,  Mrs.  Mary  Ward  Matthewson,  Tarboro      

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wood,  Tarboro 
Mrs.  Heydenreich's,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Heydenreich,  Tarboro 


FORSYTH 

Board  of  Education:  Fred  D.  Hauser,  Chairman,  Winston-Salem;  Mrs.  G.  G.  Young,  Winston- 
Salem;  C.  L.  Ray,  Winston-Salem;  Boyd  Idol,  Walkertown;  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Grubbs,  Winston-Salem 

Superintendent:  T.  Ray  Gibbs,  Shannon  Dr.,  Winston-Salem  Phone  PA  3-4312 

Business  Manager:  William  Garvey,  Brookwood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem 

Supervisors:  White — Kathleen  Emerson,  Winston-Salem 

Mary  Jo  Isaacs,  Tise  Ave.,  Winston-Salem 
Mary  Louise  Shelton,  Twin  Castles  Apt.,  Winston-Salem 
Raymond  Sarbaugh,  Lawndale,  Winston-Salem 
Negro — Mrs.  Clara  Douglas,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaffner,  Avalon  Road,  Winston-Salem 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  P.  B.  Hastings,  Winston-Salem 

School  Lunch  Director:  Harold  Redding,  Winston-Salem 

School  Lunch  Supervisors:  Mrs.  Alma  Hampton;  Mrs.  Alice  White,  Winston-Salem 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

476  173  TOTAL 

445  153  WHITE: 

16    City  View,  Davis  Petree,  3815  Greensboro  Rd.,  Winston-Salem...  1954   

24    Clemmons,  Wm.  F.  Morgan,  Clemmons   1952   

  21    Glenn,  D.  R.  Shugart,  Kernersville,  R.  1   *1951 

36  13    Griffith,  R.  L.  Kuykendall,  Clemmonsville  Rd.,  Winston-Salem             1955  1925 

4    Hanes       

36  13    Kernersville,  C.  V.  Sigmon,  Kernersville                                                1952  *1922 

18    Lewisville,  Robert  Jones,  Lewisville   1940   

3  27    Mineral  Springs  High,  J.  Hugh  White,  Ogburn  Ave.,  W.-Salem   — —  *1926 

28    Mineral  Springs  Elem.,  B.  E.  Tarkington,  Ogburn  Ave.,  W.-Salem.  .  1939   

31    Oak  Summit,  Fred  E.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Old  Rural  Hall  Rd.,  W.-Salem   1954   

15    Old  Richmond,  John  Wood,  Tobaccoville      

34    Old  Town,  Robt.  L.  Blevins,  Reynolda  Rd.,  Winston-Salem   1952   

  30    Northwest,  Julian  Gibson,  Murray  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1   *1956 

16    Prince  Ibraham,  Walter  Joyce,  Walkertown  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  .  1956   

26    Rural  Hall,  S.  A.  Winslow,  Rural  Hall   1952   

28    Sedge  Garden,  F.  M.  White,  3060  High  Point  Rd.,  Winston-Salem..  1951   

17    South  Fork,  Moses  Bridges,  West  First  St.,   Winston-Salem   1952   

  29    Southwest,  H.  E.  Simpson,  Clemmons,  R.  1   *1957 

16    Speas  Elem.,  Grady  Stone,  West  Polo  Rd.,  Winston-Salem      

19    Union  Cross,  Verlin  Hutchinson,  Kernersville,  Rt.  1   1952   

12    Vienna,  John  Holleman,   Pfafftown   1941   

35    Walkertown  Elem.  C.  O.  McLamb,  Walkertown   1952   

  20    Walkertown  High,  Earl  R.   Parker,  Walkertown   *1927 

31       20  NEGRO: 

29  20    Carver  Consolidated,  Carl  Martin,  Jr.,  409  Carver  Rd.,  W.-Salem..  1952  *1939 
2                Memorial  Industrial,  Everette  Martin,  Memorial  Industrial  Rd. 

Winston-Salem    ■ — —   

Non-Public  Schools: 
HIGH  SCHOOL— 

Southern  Pilgrim   College,   Carl   Hightower,   Kernersville  Sectarian,  1948 

Winston-Salem 

Board  of  Education:  Sam.    H.    Dorsett,    Chairman,    Winston-Salem;    Clifford    Perry,    T.  _  L. 

Williams,  Rev.  W.  R.  Crawford,  Paul  Pegram,  Mrs.  Norton  Tennille, 
M.  C.  Benton,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  A.  Craig  Phillips,  Winston-Salem  Phone  PA  1-7172  Ext.  215 
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Assistant  Superintendents:  Marvin  Ward  and  William  C.  Self,  Winston-Salem 
Administrative  Assistant:  Ned  R.  Smith,  Winston-Salem 
Comptroller:  C.  T.  Leinbach,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 
Business  Manager:  Hoy  Holshouser,  Winston-Salem 

Supervisors:  White — Robert  C.  Hanes,  Mrs.  Grace  Efird,  John  Phillips,  Winston-Salem 
Negro — Mrs.  Lula  Summerville,  Winston-Salem 
Special  Subjects:  Special  Education:  Douglas  Carter,  Winston-Salem 
Music:  Mrs.  Katherine  Detmold,  Winston-Salem 
Coordinator:  Robert  Mayer,  Winston-Salem 

Instrumental  Music  Coordinator:  Paul  B.  Hounshell,  Winston-Salem 
Director  of  Industrial  Education:    Albert  S.  Johnson,  Winston-Salem 

School  Social  Workers:  White — Mrs.  Kate  Harrell,  Winston-Salem 

Negro — Mrs.  Marian  Wilson,  Winston-Salem 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

572  272  TOTAL 

326  175  WHITE: 

28    Ardmore,   R.   Max  Abbott,   Winston-Salem   1952   

27    Brunson,  Jay  Wise,  Winston-Salem      

18    Central,   Mark   Rose,   Winston-Salem   1952   

10    Children's  Home,  W.   R.   Edwards,   Winston-Salem   1952   

17    Easton,  Earl  Sandefur,  Winston-Salem   1958   

15    Fairview,   Kelsey   Schuyler,   Winston-Salem   1952   

33    Forest  Park,  Miss  Josephine  Hill,  Winston-Salem   1939   

12    Granville,   Vance   Solomon,   Winston-Salem   1952   

  41    Gray  Senior,  J.  A.  Woodward,  Winston-Salem   *1936 

  23    Hanes   Junior,   Leo   Morgan,   Winston-Salem   1936 

  17    Hanes  Senior,  John  H.  Tandy,  Winston-Salem   *1936 

22    Konnoak,  Leonard  Philo,  Winston-Salem   1959   

10    Latham,   Mrs.   Myrtle   Butler,   Winston-Salem   1958   

16    Lowrance,   James   Frazier,   Winston-Salem   1956   

31    Moore,    Thomas    Beach,    Winston-Salem   1952   

16    North,   George  Milton,   Winston-Salem   1939   

  60    Reynolds  Senior,  C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem                                      1920  *1920 

27    South  Park,  Eugene  Johnston,  Winston-Salem   1939   

18    Waughtown,  Monroe  Johnson,  Winston-Salem   1939   

26    Whitaker,   Nash  Hardy,  Winston-Salem   1955   

  34    Wiley  Junior,  John  Hartley,  Winston-Salem   1952 

246  97  NEGRO: 

  50    Atkins  Senior,   A.   H.  Anderson,   Winston-Salem   *1919 

36    Brown,   Reginald   Hayes,   Winston-Salem   1945   

25    Carver  Crest,  L.  A.  Cook,  Winston-Salem   1953   

19    Columbia  Heights,  Andrew  Yarborough,  Winston-Salem   1955   

24    Diggs,   S.   E.   Cary,   Winston-Salem   1954   - 

  24    Columbia  Heights  Junior,  A.  B.   Reynolds,  Winston-Salem   

53    Fourteenth  Street,  John  D.  Ashley,  Winston-Salem   1945   

34    Kimberley  Park,  Mrs.  Ruth  Lewis,  Winston-Salem   1954   

19    Mebane,  Mrs.  Lillian  Williams,  Winston-Salem   1944   

  23    Paisley  Junior,   Billy  D.   Friende,  Winston-Salem    

36    Skyland,  D.  C.  Hobson,  Winston-Salem   1956   

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

♦Fries  Moravian  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  H.  Bryce  Harker,  251  Hawthorne  Rd.,  N.W. 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— 

White — First  Presbyterian  Weekday   (1st  grade),  Mrs.  Reid  Carter  Sectarian 

St.  John's  Lutheran,  Rev.  Martin  Steyer  Sectarian 

Salem  Baptist  Day  School   (grades  1-4),  Frank  Hendrickson  Sectarian 

St.  Leo's  Parish  Grammar  School,  Mother  Gervase  Sectarian 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Catholic,  Mother  Superior  Sectarian 

Dominy  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,  Hotel  Zinzindorf  Non-Sectarian 

Summit   School,   Douglas   Lewis,    Reynolda  Non-Sectarian 

Sunnyside  Day  School,  Mrs.  Helen  Gosseti,  2904  S.  Main  St  Non-Sectarian 

Negro:  St.  Benedict's  School,  Sister  M.  Ursula  Sectarian 

St.  Ann's  Academy,  Mother  M.  Aired  Sectarian 

HIGH  SCHOOLS— 

White:  Bishop  McGuiness,  Sister  Eileen  Patrice,  Link  Rd.  and  Lockland  Ave. 

Sectarian,  1958 

Salem    Academy  Non-Sectarian  *1920 

Summit,  Frances  Carter,  Reynolda  Rd  Non-Sectarian  

Negro:  St.  Anne  Academy,  Sister  M.  Aired,  1612  E.  14th  St  Sectarian,  1951 


Franklin — Gaston 
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FRANKLIN 

Board  of  Education:  Paul  W.  Elam,  Chairman,  Louisburg;  Richard  H.  Cash,  Louisburg, 
R.  1;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Dickens,  Louisburg,  R.  2;  Horace  W.  Baker,  Youngs- 
vine,  R.  1;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Weldon,  Henderson,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Louisburg  Phone  GY  6-3432 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Margaret  Holmes,  Zebulon,  R.  2 
Negro — Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Davis,  Box  42,  Wise 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  E.  Marshall,  Louisburg 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

145  61  TOTAL 

67  38  WHITE: 

13  9    Bunn,  W.  H.  Kelly,  Bunn   1942  1922 

  7  Edward  Best,  Warren  W.  Smith,  Louisburg,  R.  4   1924 

6  4    Epsom,  Lebert  A.  Howes,  Henderson,  R.  1   1942  1928 

8  6    Gold  Sand,  R.  G.  Stephens,  Louisburg,  R.  3   1939  1927 

5                Harris,  June  G.  Perry,  Louisburg,  R.  1   1940   

6                Hickory  Rock-White  Level,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Inscoe,  Louisburg,  R.  4   1952   

4                Justice,  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Moore,  Louisburg,  R.  2   1945   

15  7    W.  R.  Mills,  E.  H.  Stallings,  Louisburg   1940  1920 

10  5    Youngsville,  E.  R.  Tharrington,   Youngsville   1943  1926 

78  23  NEGRO: 

4    Cedar  St.,  Gertresse  V.  Holden,  Louisburg      

27  12    Franklin  Training,  C.  A.  Harris,  Box  179,  Louisburg     1933 

15  5    Getsemane,  Ruben  M.  Darden,  Bunn      

4    Mapleville,  Zollie  Hill,  Franklinton      

22  6    Perry's,  J.  E.  Wilson,  Louisburg,  R.  2      

6    Youngsville,   Ollie  Wortham   Burrell,  Louisburg      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Franklinton 

Board  of  Education:  R.  D.  Collins,  Chairman;  Vance  C.  Estes,  Sam  M.  Fishel,  Tommy  D. 

Champion,  J.  O.  Green,  Sr.,  John  A.  Moore,  Fred  R.  Ramey,  L.  A. 

Thompson,  Sr.,  B.  N.  Williamson 

Superintendent:  F.  H.  Eason,  Franklinton  Phone  2901 

Supervisors:  White — Same  as  for  Franklin 
Negro — Same  as  for  Franklin 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

36       13  TOTAL 

WHITE: 

18         8    Franklinton,  J.  William  Vick,  Franklinton   1940  1920 

NEGRO: 

18         5    Person,  Charles  D.  Keck,   Franklinton     1922 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


GASTON 

Board  of  Education:  John   R.   Rankin,   Chairman,   Gastonia;   Ray  P.   Craig,   Stanley;   D.  L. 

Friday,  Dallas;  D.  Hoke  Coon,  Bessemer  City;  Edwin  Rudisill,  Cherry- 

ville;  W.  J.  Pharr,  McAdenville 

Superintendent:  Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia  Phone  UNiversity  5-2326 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Catherine  R.  Howan,  Charlotte 

Mrs.  Elise  C.  Riley,  Gastonia 
Negro — Mrs.  Dora  R.  Humphrey,  Dallas 
Attendance  Worker:  A.  D.  Nixon,  Belmont 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Elmer  Stewart,  Gastonia 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

537  162  TOTAL 

472  140  WHITE: 

4    Artcloth,  Henry  L.  Gaston,  Gastonia,  R.  2      

Belmont,  D.  M.  Mann,  Belmont 

2  29       Belmont  High,  Gerald  Cortner,  Belmont     1922 

31    Belmont  Central,  Paul  Houser,  Belmont   1952   

21    Belmont  East,  K.  L.  Rhyne,  Belmont   1949   

9    New  Hope,  W.  W.  Johnson,  Gastonia,  R.  3      
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19  13    Bessemer  City  Central,  L.  C.  Ward,  Bessemer  City  

12    Bessemer  City  West,  J.  W.  Robinson,  Bessemer  City  

17    Carr,  Mrs.  Grace  F.  Besse,  Gastonia  

7    Chapel  Grove,  Robt.  P.  Falls,  Gastonia  

4    Costner,  D.  C.  Bumgardner,  Gastonia,  R.  1  

15  8    Cramerton,  W.  S.   Haynie,   Cramerton  ,  

17  18    Dallas,   Mitchell   Carr,  Dallas  

20  3    Flint  Groves,  J.  H.  McClure,  E.  Gastonia  

4    Harden,  William  Elmore,  Dallas  

8    High   Shoals,   Howard   Kiser,   High  Shoals  

20  19    Holbrook,  J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

4    Lucia,  Mrs.  Alma  A.  Everhart,  Stanley,  R.  1  

10    McAdenville,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Holbrook,  McAdenville  

42  17    Mt.  Holly,  Laxton  Hamrick,  Mt.  Holly  

19  3    Myrtle,  J.  B.  Boyles,  Gastonia  

25    N.  Belmont,  T.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  N.  Belmont  

10  4    Orthopedic,   Rebecca   Neely,  Gastonia  

22    Ranlo,  C.  A.  Clements,  Jr.,  Gastonia,  Spencer  Mtn.  Rd  

17    Rhyne,  Sam  C.  Rhyne,  Gastonia  

12    Robinson,   Willard   Bess,  Gastonia  

24  4    South  Gastonia,  H.  H.  Beam,  Gastonia  

27  13    Stanley,  O.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley  

15  8    Tryon,  H.  F.  Lovingood,  Bessemer  City,  R.  2  

28  5    Victory,  R.  D.  Lingerfeldt,  Gastonia  

7    Catawba  Heights,  R.  P.  Caldwell,  N.  Belmont  

65  22  NEGRO: 

7    Bessemer  City,  C.  M.  Roberts,  Bessemer  City  

7    Dallas,  James  S.  Miller,  Belmont  

1  11    Lincoln,  E.  D.  Wilson,  Bessemer  City  

6    Lincoln  Academy,  Mrs.  Lucille  W.  Morgan,  Kings  Mountain. 

9    Pleasant  Ridge,  Ralph  C.  Gingles,  Gastonia  

19  11    Reid,  H.  S.  Blue,  227  Cedar  St.,  Belmont  

12    Rollins,  A.  M.  Rollins,  Mt.  Holly  

4    Springfield,  James  C.  Brown,  Stanley  


1951 

1925 

1943 



1940 



1929 

1925 

1941 

1956 

1950 

1925 

1953 

— 

1920 

1939 

1956 

1951 

1943 

1943 

1941 

1950 

1942 

1956 

1951 

1923 

1941 

1929 

1951 

1956 

*1923 

1951 

1933 

Non-Public  Schools: 
HIGH  SCHOOL— 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Sister  M.  Christine,  Belmont  Sectarian,  *1927 

VOCATIONAL— 

Vocational  Textile  School,  Cris  E.  Folk,  Belmont 

Gastoniat 

Board  of  Education:  Broadus  McSwain,  Chairman;  Clyde  Wright,  H.  S.  Mackie,  M.  I.  Petty, 
Carroll  Hudson,  R.  Winston  Crawford,  Mason  Blandford 

Superintendent:  W.  B.  Sugg,  Gastonia  Phone  UNiversity  5-3474 

Supervisors:  Jessie  Baxter,  Gastonia;  Mrs.  Lenora  Taylor:  Mrs.  William  B.  Carpenter 

Guidance  Counselor:  George  S.  McSwain,  Jr. 

Attendance  Worker:  B.  M.  Ballard,  Gastonia 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ruth  Hart,  Box  550,  Gastonia 

Maintenance  Supervisor:  H.  D.  French,  Gastonia 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Abernethy,  C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia      

Arlington  Jr.  High,  John  Goff,  Jr.,  Gastonia   1951  1920 


142 

133 

114 

110 

21 

18 

12 

20 

10 

52 

20 

15 

25 

16 

15 

28 

23 

23 

"28 

East,  Norris  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia      - 

Frank  L.  Ashley,  R.  E.  Carothers,  Gastonia  *1920 

Grier,  John  Farmer,  Gastonia   1957  1957 

Joe  S.  Wray  Jr.  High,  Harry  R.  Rogers,  Gastonia   1944  1920 

Peeden,  W.  L.  Brown,  Gastonia   1943   

Wilson,  L.  N.  Connor,  Gastonia      

NEGRO: 

Highland,  Thebaud  Jeffers,  Gastonia     *1929 

Highland  Elem.,  R.  L.  Schooler,  Gastonia      

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 
*First  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Walter  Carnes,  Jr.,  2713  Thomas  Tr. 

Christian  Day  School,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  David  Moore,  516  South  St. 

Howell  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Virginia  Howell,  109  Patrick  St. 

St.  Michael's  Parochial  School,  Sister  Mary  Consilia  RSM,  Gravely  Ave. 
ELEMENTARY— 

St.  Michael's  Parochial  School,  Sister  Mary  Consilia,  Gravely  Ave  Sectarian 


Cherryville — Graham 


Gl 


Cherryville 

Board  of  Education:  D.  R.  Mauney,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Cherryville;  H.  A.  Blackwelder,  W.  Blaine 
Beam,  F.  T.  Dellinger,  J.  Carlyle  Thornburg,  Howell  Stroup 

Superintendent:  F.  L.  Larson,  Cherryville  Phone  ID  5-6214 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  A.  D.  Nixon,  Cherryville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  EI. EM.  H.S. 

44       23  TOTAL 

36       17  WHITE: 

  17    Cherryville  High,  N.  S.  Cranford,  Cherryville   *1920 

13    East  Elem.,  E.  W.  Carson,  Cherryville   1955   

12    Junior  High,  J.  L.  Beach,  Cherryville   1943   

11    West  Elementary,  Mrs.  Wilma  T.  Selley   1941   

8         6  NEGRO: 

8         6    John  Chavis,  J.  H.  Twitty,  Box  337,  Cherryville    1938 

Non-Public  School: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Cherryville  Nursery  School,  Noddie  Richardson,  203  S.  Mulberry  St.,  Cherryville 

GATES 

Board  of  Education:  S.  P.  Cross,  Chairman,  Gatesville;  Mrs.  Marian  Nixon,  Sunbury;  Lyman 
V.  Cowper,  Eure;  D.  A.  Willey,  Gates;  Alfred  F.  Stallings,  Hobbsville 

Superintendent:  W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville  Phone  2221 

Express  Office:  Roduco 
Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  F.  Parker  Smith,  Gatesville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

56       26  TOTAL 

21        14  WHITE: 

11         7    Gatesville,  Ernest  E.  Askew,  Gatesville   1953  1926 

4    Hobbsville,  T.  J.  Jessup,  Hobbsville      

6         7    Sunbury,  W.  H.  Skarren.   Sunbury   1949  1923 

35  12  NEGRO: 

20    Buckland,  Irving  R.  Barcliffe,  Gates   1958   

  12  Central  High,  G.  H.  Creecy,  Gatesville    

15    T.  S.  Cooper,  William  Beaman,  Sunbury      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


GRAHAM 

Board  of  Education:  Harvey  J.  Odom,  Chairman,  Robbinsville;  Wayne  C.  Marcus,  Robbins- 
ville;  J.  Arthur  Rogers,  Robbinsville;  Garl  Jenkins,  Robbinsville;  Arnold 
Allen,  Fontana  Dam 

Superintendent:  James  A.  Stanley,  Robbinsville  Phone  GR  9-3413 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  David  Boyd  Collins,  Robbinsville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  W.  Matheson,  Robbinsville 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ann  Pangle,  Robbinsville 
Public  Schools: 
NO.  TEACHERS 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS 

43  18  TOTAL 

43  18  WHITE: 

6  3  Mt.  View,  R.  G.  Carr,  Tapoco  Route,  Robbinsville 

31  12    Robbinsville,  K.  S.  Barker,  Robbinsville  

5  3    Stecoah,  Harold  Edd  Davis,  Rt.  Robbinsville  

1    Countywide — Special  Education  

NEGRO : 
(None) 
Jon-Public  Schools:  None 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


1955 
1931 
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ELEM. 

H.S. 

121 

61 

56 

36 

7 

4 

18 

8 

9 

7 

6 
5 

9 

7 

7 

5 

65 

25 

11 

4 

34 

12 

20 

9 

GRANVILLE 

Board  of  Education:  W.  W.  Whitfield,  Chairman,  Creedmoor;  H.  L.  O'Brien,  Oxford,  R.  5; 

B.  T.  Strother,  Franklinton,  R.  1;  J.  F.  Pruitt,  Oxford;  C.  H.  Clark, 
Oxford,  R.  4 

Superintendent:  David  N.  Hix,  Oxford  Phone  5787 

Supervisors:  White — Mary  W.  Hall,  Oxford 

Negro — Mrs.  Lola  H.  Solice,  Creedmoor 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Transportation  Supervisor:  Thomas  W.  Carver,  Oxford 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Berea,  H.  C.  Triplett,  Oxford,  R.  1   1950  1929 

Creedmoor,  J.  L.  McDaniel,  Creedmoor   1956  1922 

Oak  Hill,  L.  C.  Adcock,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2     1926 

Stem,  M.  R.  Vickers,   Stem     1923 

Stovall,  J.  L.  Johnson,  Stovall   1941  1923 

Wilton,  R.  E.  Strother,  Franklinton,  R.  1   1940  1924 

NEGRO: 

G.  C.  Shaw,  G.  E.  Wood.  Stovall   —  1950 

Hawley,  G.  C.  Hawley,  Creedmoor   1945  1939 

Joe  Toler,  W.  E.  Baptiste,  Box  623,  Oxford     1943 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Oxfordf 

Board  of  Education:  F.  R.  Barlowe,  Chairman,  Oxford;  W.  P.  Clement,  E.  N.  Crews,  Dr.  i 
L.  S.  Daniel,  H.  Dermont  Hedrick,  W.  L.  Vaught,  Dr.  W.  G.  Woltz 

Superintendent:  C.  W.  Duggins,  Oxford  Phone  3342 

Supervisor:  Annie  Gray  Burroughs,  Oxford 

Special  Subjects:  Art — Mrs.  Dian  Bost  Jones,  Oxford 

Music — White:  Mrs.  Rachel  Warlick  Dunn,  Oxford 

Mrs.  Glen  T.  Cain,  Oxford 
Negro:  Miss  Hallie  Omega  Lawson,  Oxford 

Director  of  Guidance  and  Testing:  Mrs.  Mary  A.  McSwain,  Oxford 

Attendance  Worker:  None 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

90       46  TOTAL 

41       27  WHITE: 

23    C.  G.  Credle,  Roy  L.  Smith,  Oxford   1940 

9        10    John  Nichols,  Thomas  B.  Currin,  Oxford   1939  1924 

9       17    Oxford  High  School,  Bruce  F.  Sloan,  Oxford   1940  1920 

49       19  NEGRO: 

27    Orange  Street,  George  R.  King,  Oxford   1946   

10    Angier  B.  Duke,  Mrs.  Lena  G.  Smith,  Oxford      

12        19    Mary  Potter,  John  H.  Lucas,  Oxford     *1922 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


:ted 
h.s. 


GREENE 

Board  of  Education:  H.  Maynard  Hicks,  Chairman,  Snow  Hill;  W.  H.  Graves,  Maury;  Moses 
Jones,  Walstonburg,  R.  1;  P.  L.  Barrow,  LaGrange,  R.  1;  Mrs.  Sara  M. 
Stocks,  Hookerton 

Superintendent:  Gerald  D.  James,  Snow  Hill  Phone  666 

Express  Office:  Farmville 
Supervisor:  Mrs.  Lela  T.  Stevens,  Snow  Hill 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  W.  Stocks,  Snow  Hill 
Public  Schools: 
NO.  TEACHERS 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS 
120       49  TOTAL 
51       30  WHITE: 

6         4    Hookerton,  W.  D.  Redfearn,  Hookerton  

12         8    Maury,  W.  Loys  May,  Maury  

24        12    Snow  Hill,  M.  Y.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Snow  Hill  

9         6    Walstonburg,  H.  J.  Archer,  Jr.,  Walstonburg 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


1939  1930 

1950  1929 

1941  1923 

1945  1926 


Guilford — Greensboro 
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69  19  NEGRO: 

23    East  Greene,  Lloyd  Foreman,  Jr.,  Hookerton,  R.  1      

17  19    Greene  Co.  Tr.,  L.  H.  Smith,  Snow  Hill     1930 

5    Jason,  George  Williams,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3      

17    North  Greene,  J.  C.  Brown,  Walstonburg      

7    West  Greene,  Raymond  A.  Morris,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3      

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Happy  Hours  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Veach,  Snow  Hill 


GUILFORD 

Board  of  Education:  Howard  E.  Carr,  Chairman,  Box  749,  Greensboro;  Zack  L.  Whitaker, 

Oak  Ridge;  E.  T.  Coble,  Greensboro,  R.  4;  John  R.  Peacock,  High  Point; 
Mrs.  Edward  Burke,  Gibsonville 

Superintendent:  E.  P.  Pearce,  Jr.,  Greensboro  Phone  BR  3-3611 

Supervisors:  White — Bessie  Mae  McFadden;  Mrs.  Emma  O.  Nelson,  Greensboro 
Negro — James  Earl  Whitley,  Greensboro 
Special  Subjects:  Science:  Warren  W.  Omohundro,  Greensboro 
Library:  Mrs.  Hallie  S.  Bacelli,  Greensboro 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  R.  Michaux,  Greensboro 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

514      204  TOTAL 
433      183  WHITE: 

16         9    Alamance,  Roscoe  L.  Billings,  Jr.,  Greensboro,  R.  10   1955  1926 

19        14    Allen  Jay,  A.  Doyle  Early,  608  Gatewood,  High  Point   1953  1931 

12                   Allen  Jay  Primary,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Keller,  608  Gatewood,  High  Point..  1957   

23  16    Bessemer,  W.  H.  Cude,  E.  Bessemer  Ave.,  Greensboro     1924 

18                   Bessemer  Primary,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cude,  Huffine  Mill  Rd.,  Greensboro.  1957   

14                Brightwood,  Stanley  J.  Protas,  2500  Lee's  Chapel  Rd.,  Greensboro.  .     

4                Busick,  E.  H.  Thompson,  Brown  Summit,  R.  1      

12         8    Colfax,   Arnold   L.   Bolen,   Colfax   1954  1928 

19  10    Gibsonville,  Henry  Clyde  Walters,  Gibsonville   1952  1925 

28       16    Guilford,  Ernest  N.  Jenkins,  Guilford  College  Branch,  Greensboro..  1953  1924 

39                Jamestown,  John  Robert  Lawrence,  Jamestown      

1    15                Jesse  Wharton,  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Norman,  Greensboro,  R.  2   1953   

  27    Lucy  Ragsdale  High,   Tyre  Glenn   Madison,   Jr.,   Jamestown   1920 

District  Prin.:    Kenneth  T.  Miller,  Jamestown 

McLeansville,  Thurman  A.  Horney,  McLeansville   1956  1925 

Monticello,  M.  A.  Sechrest,  Brown  Summit,  R.  1     1926 

Nathanael  Greene,  Conrad  O.  Hinshaw,  Liberty,  R.  1     1929 

Oak  Ridge,  Donald  M.  Snodderly,  Oak  Ridge   1953   

Oak  View,  L.  Sam  Dockery,  614  Oak  View  Rd.,  High  Point   1954   

Pleasant  Garden,  Robert  Ayers,  Pleasant  Garden   1940  1920 

Rankin,  H.  G.  Waters,  3301  Summit  Ave.,  Greensboro   1953  1927 

24                Sedgefield,  J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Greensboro,  R.  7   1954   

Stokesdale,  Jesse  B.  Joyce,  Stokesdale   1954  1930 

Summerfield,  John  A.   Cox,  Jr.,   Summerfield     1927 

Sumner,  Jack  S.  Barton,  Greensboro,  R.  8     1927 

Union  Hill,  C.  W.  Howell,  High  Point,  C-28      


17 

8 

7 

6 

13 

8 

5 

22 

19 

11 

22 

17 

24 

11 

7 

21 

11 

31 

15 

18 

4 

81 

21 

10 

7 

11 

1 

6 

11 

5 

16 

1 

8 

12 

1 

7 

6 

NEGRO: 

Brown  Summit,  E.  J.  Jones,  Box  488,  Brown  Summit     1940 

Florence,  Victor  Blackburn,  High  Point,  R.  1   1952   

6   ._.    Lee  Holt,  Paul  E.  Sandifer,  Box  864,  Greensboro      

Laughlin,  Geo.  R.  Jordan,  Box  38,  Summerfield     1952 

Mount  Zion,  James  C.  Hill,  1500  Huffine  Mill  Rd.,  Greensboro   1959   

8    Poplar  Grove,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jones,  Greensboro,  R.  5,  Box  195B-1..  1959   

Rena  Bullock,  Quince  H.  Holt,  Greensboro,  Davis  Mill  Rd.,  R.  1   1953   

Sedalia,  William  H.  Lanier,  Box  156,  Sedalia     1940 

Non-Public  Schools: 
1IGH  SCHOOL— 

White:  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  W.  J.  Chandler,  Oak  Ridge  Non-Sectarian,  *1920 

Peoples  Bible,   K.   E.   Temple,   Greensboro  Sectarian,   

Negro:  Immanuel  Lutheran,  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  Greensboro  Secterian,  *1923 

Palmer  Memorial,  J.  H.  Brackett.  Sedalia  Non-Sectarian,  *1923 

ireensborof 

\oard  of  Education:  Thornton    H.    Brooks,    Chairman;   Mrs.    Lessie   E.    Hoyle,    Dr.   W.  M. 

Hampton,  George  E.  Norman,  Jr.,  James  R.  Perrin,  Richard  K.  Hunter, 
Richard  M.  Wilson;  Attorney,  Robert  F.  Moseley 

uperintendent:  Philip  J.  Weaver,  Greensboro  Phone  BR  3-1741 

usiness  Manager:  R.  Thorpe  Jones,  Greensboro  Phone  BR  5-9563 
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Supervisors:  White — W.  J.  House,  Sara  Jaffarian,  Sidney  Holmes,  Greensboro 
Negro— Mrs.  Laura  D.  Brown,  Greensboro 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Nevelyn  Jackson,  Greensboro 

School  Lunch  Supervisors:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrell,  Senior  High  School, 
Greensboro 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

610  243  TOTAL 

439  180  WHITE: 

30  11    Aycock,  Charles  E  Herbert,  Cypress  St   1949  1920 

21    Brooks,  Miss  Carrie  Phillips,  Westover  Ter   1952   

25  7    Central,  L.  W.  Anderson,  S.  Spring  Street   1950  1920 

17    Cone,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wall,  Church  St.,  Ext   1950   

16    Craven,  Miss  Katherine  Murray,  Parkwood  Dr   1956   

9  5    Curry,  Herbert  E.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Woman's  College   1939  *1928 

21  4    Gillespie  Park,  David  A.  Johnson,  Asheboro  St   1949  1920 

20    Greene,  Miss  Dorothy  McNairy,  Benjamin  Blvd   1957   

  80  Greensboro  Senior  High,  A.  P.  Routh,  Westover  Ter   *1920 

18    Hunter,  Lee  D.  Wellons,  Merritt  Dr   1939   

23    Irving  Park,  Miss  Carolyn  McNairy,  Sunset  Dr   1952   

14  9    Jackson  Jr.  High,  William  B.  Mclver,  Hardie  &  Ontario      

19    James  Y.  Joyner,  Lawrence  R.  Hammonds,  Normandy  Rd   1956   

24  10    Kiser  Jr.  High,  E.  Frank  Johnson,  Benjamin  Blvd   1958  1958 

18    Lindley  Elem.,  Lulu  Gilbert,  Camden  Rd   1949   

15  7    Lindley  Jr.,  Clyde  E.  Tesh,  Spring  Garden  St   1939  1920 

15    Mclver,  Ruth  A.  Steelman,  West  Lee  St   1949   

20    Murphey,  Ailene  Beeson,  Ontario  St   1957   

  34  Page  High,  Luther  R.  Medlin,  Page  St   1959 

20    Peck,  M.  D.  Teague,  Florida  St   1939   

11    Porter,  Reeves  M.  Edens,  Ball  St   1952   

24  7    Proximity,  C.  E.  Rankin,  Summit  Ave   1949  1920 

21    Sternberger,  David  T.  Helberg,  N.  Holden  Rd   1951   

4    Sch.  for  Trainables,  Vandalia,  Robert  W.  Barrett,  Vandalia  Rd....   

21    Wiley,  M.  Banks  Ritchie,  Terrell  St   1955   

13  6  (All  Schools),  Helping  Teachers 

171  57  NEGRO: 

19    Bluford,  Mrs.  Pauline  Foster,  Tuscaloosa  St   1957   

  44  Dudley  High,  J.  A.  Tarpley,  Lincoln  St   *192T 

21   Jones,  Mrs.  Gladys  Wood,  South  St   1939   

13    Jonesboro,  G.  D.  Tillman,  Raleigh  St   1947   

24  8  Lincoln  Jr.  High,  V.  H.  Chavis,  Lincoln  St   1951   

10    Moore,  Mrs.  Flossie  Alston,  N.  Regan  St   1939   

22  5  J.  C.  Price,  A.  H.  Peeler,  S.  Cedar  St   1950   

4    Terra  Cotta,  Julius  Fulmore,  Baptist  St   1952   

32    Washington,  J.  S.  Leary,  E.  Washington  St   1939   

6    (All  Schools),  Helping  Teachers 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 
♦College  Place  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Zelda  C.  Pemberton 
♦First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Dorothy  Cox,  1100  Madison  Ave. 
♦First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Margaret  Hansel,  617  N.  Elm  St. 
♦Greensboro  Cooperative  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Love 
♦West  Market  St.  Methodist  School,  Mrs.  John  Thompson 

ELEMENTARY— 

White:  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Sister  M.  Clotilde,  2205  W.  Market  St  Sectarian 

St.  Pius  X,  Sister  M.  Vincentia,  2200  N.  Elm  St  Sectarian 

Negro:  Our  Lady  of  the  Miraculous  Medal,  Sister  Madeliene,  812  Duke  St  Sectarian 

HIGH  SCHOOL— 

Greensboro  Division,  Guilford  College,  G.  E.  Love  Sectarian,  1953 

Notre  Dame,  Sister  Berchmans  Julia,  901  Summit  Ave  Sectarian,  1942 

High  Point 

Board  of  Education:  William  A.  Tomlinson,  Chairman;  R.  M.  Campbell,  D.  A.  Rawley,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  M.  Thompson,  W.  H.  Marlette 

Superintendent:  Dean  B.  Pruette,  High  Point  Phone  7101 

Business  Manager:  Walter  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  High  Point  Phone  6912 

Supervisors:  Mrs.  Verta  I.  Coe,  High  Point 
Gwendolyn  Doggett,  High  Point 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  J.  W.  McGuinn,  High  Point 


Halifax 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS 

93  TOTAL 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
"ILEM.  H.S. 


311 
236 


69 


WHITE: 


8    Ada  Blair,  Mrs.  Emma  Padgett,  High  Point  

16    Brentwood,  Margaret  Chatfield,  High  Point  

19    Cloverdale,  W.  E.  Rogers,  High  Point  

20    Emma  Blair,  John  R.  Wells,  High  Point  

41         6  Ferndale  Junior  High,  Lloyd  Y.  Thayer,  High  Point  

23    Johnson  Street,  Gaither  C.  Frye,  High  Point  

18    Montlieu  Avenue,  Mrs.  Georgia  Thayer,  High  Point  

17  7  Northeast  Junior  High,  Charles  Weaver,  High  Point  

21    Oak  Hill,  Grier  A.  Bradshaw,  High  Point   1952 

18    Ray  Street,  Jerry  G.  Shaver,  High  Point   1952 

53  Senior  High,  D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point  

  1952 


1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1953 
1958 


1920 


=1920 


20    Tomlinson,  Raleigh  Dingman,  High  Point. 


15 


(All  Schools),  (Specials) 


75  24  NEGRO: 

13    Boundary  Street,  C.  E.  Yokely,  High  Point  

18    Fairview  Street,  Mytrolene  Graye,  High  Point   1939   

19    Griffin,  O.  F.  Hudson,  High  Point   1955   

17    Leonard  St.,  Wm.  E.  Stanton,  High  Point   1939   

5  22    William  Penn,  S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point   *1922 

3  2  (All  Schools),  (Specials) 

Non-Public  Schools: 

(NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

White:  First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Jean  Kline  Mallory,  918  N.  Main  St. 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Academy,  Sister  Edward  Loyola,  500  Montlieu  Ave. 
Grace  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Wm.  Bedenbaugh,  Centennial  Ave.  at  N.  Dr. 
Babyland  Nursery  &  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Etta  Wischum,  225  W.  Ray  St. 
Kindergarten  of  Culture,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Loflin,  345  N.  Wrenn  St. 
Playland,  Mrs.  Ralph  Miller,  116  Oakwood  Ct. 

Commerce  Street  Nursery,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Bouldin,  903  Commerce  St. 
Wee  Wisdom  Nursery,  Mrs.  Jary  J.  Carter,  206  E.  Russell  St. 
Fairyland  Child  Center,  Mrs.  Ralph  Miller,  1219  McCain  PI. 
Jack  &  Jill  Kindergarten  &  Nursery,  Mrs.  Marie  Cummings,  110  Sunset  Dr. 
Farmland  Kindergarten  &  Nursery,  Mrs.  James  Mattocks,  2600  S.  Main  St. 
Toddle  Time  Nursery,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Davis,  203  Lindsay  St. 
Town  &  Country  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Louis  Voorhees,  1116  Forrest  Hill  Dr. 
Garden  of  Children  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Larry  Robins,  610  N.  Hamilton  St. 
Adams  Dance  Studio,  Miss  Lewis,  757  N.  Main  St. 
Mi-Pla-House  Nursery,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Cox,  1537  Cook  St. 
Wonderland  Nursery,  Mrs.  Roy  Butler,  201  Thurston  St. 
Tiny  Town,  Mrs.  V.  B.  Collins,  411  Centennial  Ave. 
Kiddie  Keeper,  Mrs.  Ruth  Briles,  901  E.  Green  St. 
Treasure  House,  Mrs.  Nancy  Parrish,  1211  Johnson  St. 
Studio  of  Child  Care,  Mrs.  Jean  K.  Davidson,  308  Steele  St. 
Baby  Bunting  Nursery,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Langley,  303  Thurston  St. 
ABC  Nursery,  Mrs.  Hoover,  915  S.  Main  St. 
Negro:  Rose  Bee  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Rosetta  Baldwin,  1412  Olga  St. 

Calvary  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Melton,  808  Hilltop  St. 
Christ  the  King  Convent,  Sister  Mary  Carmela,  1611  Kivett  Dr. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— 

White:  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Sister  Marie  Rosaria,  500  Montlieu  Ave  Sectarian 

Tri-City  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Joe  Reams  Sectarian 

Negro:  Rose  Bee  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Rosetta  Baldwin,  1412  Olga  St  Sectarian 

Christ  the  King,  Sister  Mary  Carmela,  1601  Kivett  Dr  Sectarian 

[IGH  SCHOOLS— 

Tri-City  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Jr.  Academy,  Joe  Reams,  Springdale  Ave. ..  Sectarian,   

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Loyola,  500  Montlieu  Ave.,  Sectarian,   


[ALIFAX 

oard  of  Education:  C.  L.  Kelly,  Chairman,  Littleton,  R.  2;  J.  D.  Whitehead,  Enfield;  Henry 
L.  Harrison,  Scotland  Neck;  C.  M.  Moore,  Littleton;  C.  H.  Leggett, 
Hobgood;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Shearin,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Rt.  1;  Mrs.  Robert 
Robinson,  Littleton,  R.  2 

iperintendent:  W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax  Phone  JU  3-2151 

ipervisors:  White — Mrs.  Clara  H.  Stewart 

Negro — Mrs.  Bessye  S.  Wilder,  Scotland  Neck 
Maude  E.  Freeman,  Weldon 

ttendance  Worker:  None 

lief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  C.  Best,  Halifax 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

239  85  TOTAL 

62  36  WHITE: 

9  8    Aurelian  Springs,  Claude  H.  Moore,  Littleton   1955  1926 

12  8    Enfield,  J.  Fred  Young,  Enfield   1939  1920 

5    Hobgood,  James  M.  Smith,  Hobgood    

18  11    Scotland  Neck,  William  C.  Gay,  Scotland  Neck   1950  1920 

18  9    William  R.  Davie,  H.  M.  Guyot,  Roanoke  Rapids   1954  1941 

177  49  NEGRO: 

13    Bakers,  Frederick  P.  Shields,  Scotland  Neck      _ 

16  19    Brawley,  J.  C.  Bias,  Scotland  Neck     1936 

9    Dawson,  Dandee  Clark,  Scotland  Neck      _ 

17  13    Eastman,  G.  T.  Young,  Enfield     1931 

18    Everetts,  Claiborne  A.  Faison,  Littleton      

8    Hollister,  Donidee  Thorne,  Hollister      

21  8    Inborden,  L.  M.  Williams,  Enfield     1954 

18  9    Mclver,  A.  L.  Finch,  Littleton     1941 

6    Mullens,  Clarence  Branch,  Scotland  Neck      

17    Pittman,  Clarence  E.  Bailey,  Enfield      

3    Terrapin,   Tetrizinnia   Nicholson,  Littleton      

11    Thomas  Shields,  L.  A.  Wilson,  Hobgood      

10    Tillery  Chapel,  W.  L.  Herritage,  Tillery     _  

10    White  Oak,  Forgan  S.  Berry,  Enfield  ,      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Board  of  Education:  A.  Edwin  Akers,  Chairman,  Roanoke  Rapids;  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Adams, 
George  L.  Hayes,  W.  L.  Manning,  W.  L.  Medlin,  W.  T.  Hodges,  George 
L.  Nethercutt,  Geo.  N.  Taylor,  B.  Marshall  White-Hurst 

Superintendent:  J.  W.  Talley,  Roanoke  Rapids  Phone  JE  7-3617 

Supervisors:  White — Mary  Hix,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Negro — Same  as  county 
Special  Subject — Music:  Gwendolyn  B.  Dickens,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

101       42  TOTAL 
75       30  WHITE: 

11    Akers,  Omara  Daniel,  Roanoke  Rapids   1951   

11    Clara  Hearne,  Mrs.  Daisy  Hathaway  Shutt,  Roanoke  Rapids   1939   

14  30    Junior-Senior  High,  William  P.  Branch,  Roanoke  Rapids   1939  *1920 

8    Manning,  Franklin  L.  Pendergrass,  Roanoke  Rapids      - 

13    Rosemary,  Viola  Glover,  Roanoke  Rapids   1951   - 

5    Sixth  Grade,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Tyndall,  Roanoke  Rapids   1939   

11    Vance  Street,  Thelma  Garriss,  Roanoke  Rapids   1939   

2    All  Schools  (Elementary)      

NEGRO: 

26       12    John  A.  Chaloner,  Robert  M.  Earl,  Box  429,  Roanoke  Rapids     1934 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

White:  All  Saints  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Williams,  Episcopal  Parish  House 
Kiddie  Kollege,  Mrs.  Anne  Overby,  433  Rapids  St. 
Wilson  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Edith  Wilson,  84  Vance  St. 
Negro:  Chaloner  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Roberta  Williams,  Chaloner  School 

Weldon 

Board  of  Education:  Grover  Howell,  Chairman;  H.  V.  Bounds,  Walker  Campbell,  Mrs.  John 

Brown,  Raymond  Roberson,  Mrs.  Joe  Selden,  Jacob  C.  Taylor 
Superintendent:  C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon  Phone  JE  6-3846 

Supervisor:  Same  as  county 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

55       18  TOTAL 

22  8  WHITE: 

4    Halifax,  Faye  J.  Twisdale,  Halifax    

  8  Weldon  High,  C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon   1920 

18    Weldon  Elem.,  Ida  May  Cheatham,  Weldon   1952   

33  10  NEGRO: 

12    Andrew  Jackson,   John  Joyner,  Halifax    

21  10    Ralph  J.  Bunche,  N.  M.  McMillan,  Weldon     1931 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


Harnett — Haywood 
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HARNETT 

Board  of  Education:  J.    R.   Baggett,   Jr.,    Chairman,   Lillington;   Haywood   Roberts,  Coats; 

Dr.    C.    L.    Corbett,    Dunn;    D.    W.    Denning,    Jr.,    Angier;  McBryde 

Cameron,  Sanford,  R.  6 

Superintendent:  G.  T.  Promt,  Lillington  Phone  2771 

Supervisors:  White — Beaman  Kelley,  Lillington;  Bessie  Massengill,  Lillington 

Negro — Mrs.  Madeline  McNair,  Lillington 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Mildred  Malone,  Lillington 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  C.  H.  Hood,  Lillington 
Public  Schools: 

!  NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

I  ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

|  307  143  TOTAL 

204  107  WHITE: 

11  6    Anderson  Creek,  Donald  L.  Johnson,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1    1938 

20  10    Angier,  R.  G.  Banks,  Angier   1956  1925 

15  9    Benhaven,  J.  Knox  Harrington,  Olivia   1940  1927 

15  10    Boone  Trail,  R.  A.  Gray,  Mamers   1941  1929 

8  4    Buie's  Creek,  Roy  C.  Parker,  Buie's  Creek   1939  1920 

4    Bunnlevel,  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Parker,  Bunnlevel      

20  14    Coats,  J.  C.  Hawley,  Coats   1957  1925 

Dunn,  A.  B.  Johnson,  Dunn 

9  19       High,  Ophelia  Matthews,  Dunn   1950  1922 

15                  Magnolia  Ave.,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bryan,  Dunn   1954   

16    Wayne  Ave.,  Robert  W.  Cannady,  Dunn      

31  14    Erwin,  N.  E.  Jones,  Erwin   1952  1925 

12  9    LaFayette,  Guy  Daves,  Kipling     1925 

19  12    Lillington,  Roger  C.  Johnson,  Lillington   1940  1921 

9    Mary  Stewart,  Mrs.  Vera  N.  Milam,  Dunn      „ 

3    INDIAN: 

3    Maple  Grove,  John  J.  Brooks,  Dunn,  R.  4      

100  36  NEGRO: 

12               North  Harnett,  Robert  L.  Williams,  Angier,  R.  2   1958   „ 

17  1    Gentry,  W.  N.  Porter,  Erwin   1954   

26  13    Harnett,  F.  H.  Ledbetter,  Dunn     1926 

,   13  6    Johnsonville,  C.  L.  Powell,  Sanford,  R.  6   1958  1941 

I   13               South  Harnett,  R.  M.  Harris,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1   1958   

j   19  16    Shawtown.   G.   T.   Swinson,   Lillington   1959  1924 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 
♦Marks  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Johnnie  Lee  Marks,  Dunn 

pAYWOOD 

oard  of  Education:  Hugh  McCracken,  Chairman,  Clyde;  Frank  M.  Davis,  Waynesville,  R.  4; 

Hugh  Ratcliffe,  Waynesville;  Rowe  Ledford,  Waynesville,  R.  4;  Clifton 
Terrell,  Canton,  R.  3 

Superintendent:  Lawrence  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynesville  Phone  GLendale  6-3569 

Supervisors:  Mrs.  Belle  F.  Ratcliffe,  Box  118,  Waynesville 

Banjamin  T.  Price,  Waynesville,  R.  1 
Attendance  Worker:  Roy  N.  Stephens,  Hazelwood 
Ihief  Bus  Mechanic:  James  Moore,  Waynesville 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Anna  B.  Siler,  Waynesville 
°ublic  Schools: 

0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

:LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Bethel,  C.  Bruce  Hunter,  25  Warwick  Rd.,  Asheville     1924 

Clyde,  Perry  W.   Plemmons,   Waynesville   1953  1925 

Crabtree-Ironduff,  William  A.  Johnson,   Waynesville   1946  1938 


162 

75 

160 

75 

24 

17 

14 

8 

8 
6 

6 

8 

5 

1 

3 

16 

9 

26 

7 

6 

6 

4 

22 

39 

2 

2 

Fines  Creek,  Charles  W.  Ross,  Waynesville     1929 


Waynesville  District:  M.  H.  Bowles,  Waynesville 

Allen's  Creek,  Mrs.  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville      

Central,  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville   1946   _ 

East  Waynesville,  Frank  Kirkpatrick,  307  Walnut  St.,  Waynesville  1950   

Hazelwood,  Carl  Ratcliffe,  Waynesville   1943   

Lake  Junaluska,  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Noland,  Lake  Junaluska   1951   

Maggie,  N.  W.  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2      

Rock  Hill,  J.  C.  James,  Waynesville,  R.  3      

Saunook,  Mrs.  Faye  G.  Messer,  Waynesville,  R.  3      

Waynesville,  C.  E.  Weatherby,  Waynesville   1952  1920 

NEGRO: 

2    Waynesville,  Elsie  Osborne,  Waynesville      
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Non-Public  Schools: 
ELEMENTARY— 

St.  John's  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Laurentine,  Waynesville  Sectaria  i 

HIGH  SCHOOL— 

St.  John's,  Sister  M.  Laurentia,  500  Church  St.,  Waynesville  Sectarian,  194 

Canton 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.   H.   A.   Matthews,   Chairman;   Carl  Welte,   Vice-Chairman;  Mom 
Mitchell,  William  Driver,  Phillip  Kinken 

Superintendent:  Rowe  Henry,  Canton  Phone  MI  8-S9(  !; 

Supervisor:  Alma  Browning,  Canton 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Joe  King,  Canton 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs,  L.  J.  Cannon,  Johnson  Drive,  Canton 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDIT] 

ELEM.    U.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Beaverdam,  Herschel  Hipps,  Canton   1952   


69 

31 

65 

28 

9 

28 

15 

6 
15 

6 

13 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

Morning  Star,  E.  C.  Duckett,  Candler,  R.  2   1953 


Patton,  K.  H.  Hannah,  Canton   1952 

Penn.  Avenue,  T.  A.  Cathey,  Canton,  R.  2   1952 

(All  Schools) — Special  Education 

NEGRO: 

Reynolds,  Ralph  H.  Davis,  Box  1109,  Canton     191  5 

Non-Public  Schools: 
KINDERGARTEN— 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Byers,  Jr.,  Canton 

HENDERSON 

Board  of  Education:  L.  C.  Youngblood,  Chairman,  Fletcher;  J.  T.  Fain,  Jr.,  Hendersonvill 
Frank  L.  FitzSimons,  Jr.,  Hendersonville 

Superintendent:  J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville  Phone  OX  3-58! 

Supervisors:  Mrs.  Sue  J.  Davis,  Arden 

Pierce  P.  Henderson,  Hendersonville 
Guidance  Director:  Minor  P.  Wilson,  Hendersonville 
Attendance  Worker:  J.  Earle  Lancaster,  Hendersonville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  F.  M.  Maxwell,  Hendersonville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDIT!  J 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.     H  , 

143  60  TOTAL 

143  60  WHITE: 

15                Balfour,  Glenn  C.  Marlow,  Balfour   1941   

18  7    Dana,  H.  Ray  Lyda,  Dana   1941  19;  ) 

24               East  Flat  Rock,  R.  W.  Jones,  Hendersonville   1941    i 

22  13    Edneyville,  Wm.  J.  Nesbitt,  Edneyville   1941  19:  I 

11  6    Etowah,  H.  T.  Sitton,  Hendersonville   1949  19:  > 

1  19    Flat  Rock,  E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock     19!  0 

14  7    Fletcher,  W.  Albert  Hill,  Fletcher   1944  19!  j 

13  8    Mills  River,  A.  M.  Foster,  Horse  Shoe   1944  19! 

12                Tuxedo,  Dean  A.  Ward,   Tuxedo   1952   

12                Valley  Hill,  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Babb,  Hendersonville   1941   

1    (Special  Education) 

NEGRO: 
(None) 

Non-Public  Schools: 

ELEMENTARY— 

Fletcher  Academy,  L.  E.  Nestell,  Fletcher  Sectarie 

HIGH  SCHOOL— 

Fletcher  Academy,  L.  E.  Nestell,  Fletcher  Sectarian,  19i 


Henderson  ville — Hoke 
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Hendersonvillef 

Board  of  Education:  Roy  E.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Hendersonville;  L.  B.  Prince,  George  Wing, 
III,  C.  E.  Livingston,  John  Gregory 

Superintendent:  Hugh  D.  Randall,  Hendersonville  Phone  OX  3-4064 

Supervisors:  Same  as  for  Henderson  County 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

52 

32 

40 

24 

20 

24 

20 

12 

8 

12 

8 

ersonville  High,  R.  Hugh  Lockaby,  Hendersonville   *1920 

Edwards,  G.  F.  Huntley,  Hendersonville   1941   


NEGRO: 


1942 


Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 
White:  First  Baptist  Church,  Bob  N.  Goode,  4th  Ave.  W.,  Hendersonville 

Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Geo.  Poteet,  5th  Ave.  W.,  Hendersonville 
School  for  Little  Folks,  Elizabeth  Hughes,  Fleming  St.,  Hendersonville 
Negro:  Eula  B.  Owens  Play  School,  G.  B.  Weaver,  1st  Ave.  W.,  Hendersonville 
ELEMENTARY— 

i   Immaculata,  Mother  M.  Terrier,  6th  Ave.  W.,  Hendersonville  Sectarian 

HIGH  SCHOOL— 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys,  J.  Edgar  Singletary,  Hendersonville  Non-Sectarian,  *1920 

\  Immaculata,   Father  Howard  Lane,   Hendersonville  Non-Sectarian,   


HERTFORD 

Soard  of  Education:  W.  R.  Ray  nor.  Chairman,  Ahoskie;  G.  E.  Gibbs,  Murfreesboro;  R.  C. 
Mason,  Jr.,  Harrellsville 

Superintendent:  R.  P.  Martin,  Winton  Phone  EL  8-4681 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Miriam  B.  Rigby,  Ahoskie 
Negro — Mrs.  A.  R.  Bowe,  Murfreesboro 

[ttendance  Worker:  None 

)hief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  T.  Downs,  Winton 

^ublic  Schools: 

JO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

JLEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

154  59  TOTAL 

50  29  WHITE: 

9  17    Ahoskie,  A.  Woodrow  Taylor,  Ahoskie   1952  1921 

20    Ahoskie  Graded,  Donald  Newsome,  Ahoskie      

13  8    Murfreesboro,  J.  M.  Jenkins,  Murfreesboro   1952  1926 

4  4    Harrellsville,   Donald   Jones,    Harrellsville   1951  1926 

4    Winton,  Genevieve  B.  Smith,  Winton      

L04  30  NEGRO: 

9    Amanda  S.  Cherry,  Isaac  A.  Battle,  Harrellsville   1958   

21  17  C.  S.  Brown,  H.  C.  Freeland,  Winton   1940  1925 

84    Riverview,  A.  R.  Bowe,  Murfreesboro   1951   

40  13  Robert  L.  Vann,  H.  D.  Cooper,  Ahoskie...   1953  1939 

on-Public  Schools:  None 


IOKE 


oard  of  Education:  N.  L.  McFadyen,  Chairman,  Raeford;  D.  R.  Huff,  Jr.,  Aberdeen;  Walter 
L.  Gibson,  Rad  Springs;  Daniel  M.  Mclnnis,  Shannon;  Robert  H.  Gatlin, 
Raeford 

Werintendent:  W.  T.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Raeford  Phone  478 

ipervisor:  White — None 

Negro — Annie  W.  Pridgen,  Raeford 

^tendance  Worker:  D.  J.  Jones,  Raeford 

mf  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  E.  Luck,  Raeford 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS 

ELEM. 

118 

41 

TOT  AT 

AR 
40 

20 

WnllJii: 

4 

Ashemont,  R.  A.  Smoak,  Aberdeen  



32 
4 

20 

Hoke  County,  Dewey  W.  Huggins,  Jr.,  Raeford  

Mildouson,  T.  C.  Jones,  Lumber  Bridge  

. . .  1940 


4 

Rockfish,  P.  S.  White,  Rockfish  



2 



10 
i  fl 

eceo 

INDIAN: 

Hawk-Eye  High,  Newman  B.  Oxendine,  Red  Springs,  R.  1  

•  •  • 

62 

18 

NEGRO : 

11 

Burlington,  James  H.  Chalmers,  Red  Springs  

2 

Friendship,  Rosa  S.  Anders,  Raeford  

4 

Laurel  Hill,  Lucille  H.  Hubbard,  Raeford  

1 

15 

3 

26 

18 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

195  ) 


19  I 


HYDEf 

Board  of  Education:  Gratz   Spencer,   Chairman,   Swan   Quarter;  William  I.   Cochran,  Swim 
Quarter;  W.  T.  Howard,  Swan  Quarter;  George  E.  Bush,  Swan  Quart* 
Crawford  Cahoon,  Fairfield;  Walter  L.  Gibbs,  Fairfield;  Earl  L.  Toppin 
Scranton 

Superintendent:  Tommie  Gaylord,  Swan  Quarter  Phone  2  | 

Express  Office:  Belhaven 
Supervisor:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  F.  Lupton,  Swan  Quarter 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDIT  I 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM. 

34  22  TOTAL 

15  13  WHITE: 

6  5    East  Hyde,  W.  C.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  Engelhard   1953    19  t 

2  3    Ocracoke,   Theodore   Rondthaler,   Ocracoke   1955  - 

7  5    West  Hyde,  Joseph  W.  Lupton,  Swan  Quarter   1951    19  < 


19        9  NEGRO: 

10         5    Hyde  County  Training,  Oscar  A.  Peay,  Swan  Quarter. 


4    Davis,  Johnson  E.  Spruill,  Engelhard. 
Non-Public  Schools:  None 


IREDELLf 

Board  of  Education:  Robert  L.  Bradford,  Chairman,  Statesville;  J.  C.  Murdock,  Troutma  I 
Flake  Millsaps,  Harmony;  W.  B.  Harris,  Jr.,  Mooresville;  Mrs.  Fred  I 
Bunch,  Jr.,  Statesville 

Superintendent:  C.  G.  Credle,  Statesville  Phone  TR  3-72 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Blanche  S.  Reitzel,  Box  709,  Statesville 
Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Brown,  Box  709,  Statesville 
Negro — Mrs.  Jettie  Davidson  Morrison,  410  S.  Green  St.,  Statesville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  B.  Lundy,  Statesville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDIT  1 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Brawley,  C.  C.  Drye,  Mooresville,  R.  2   1964  .... 

Celeste  Henkel,  W.  T.  Poston,  Statesville,  R.  3   1953  18 

Central,  Richard  S.  Feimster,  Statesville,  R.  2   1955  IS 

Cool  Spring,  R.  B.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2   1954  18 

Ebenezer,  Mrs.  Irma  A.  Holcomb,  Statesville,  R.  4   1953 

Harmony,  O.  B.  Welch,  Harmony   1955  IS 

Monticello,  I.  L.  Porter,  Jr.,  Statesville,  R.  8   1952  - 

Mt.  Mourne,  James  P.  Rines,  Mt.  Mourne   1962  - 

Presbyterian  Orph.,  R.  G.  Calhoun,  Barium  Springs   — —  ••• 

Scotts,  James  P.  Litchos,  Scotts   1953  1* 

Sharon,  Ray  B.  Smith,  Statesville,  R.  6   1957  ... 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

210 

90 

172 

76 

5 

11 

9 

13 

8 

13 

11 

7 

17 

12 

15 

9 

8 

8 
6 

11 

ELEM. 

H.S. 

60 

35 

49 

28 

13 

7 

18 

21 

18 

11 

7 

1  11 

7 
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7    Shepherd,  Charles  R.  Williamson,  Mooresville,  R.  2   1954   

■    26       17    Troutman,  Ralph  Sinclair,  Troutman   1954  1928 

18  8    Union  Grove,  John  E.  Rooks,  Union  Grove   1952  1926 

9    Wayside,  C.  H.  Lindler,  Statesville,  R.  7   1953   

38  14  NEGRO: 

10    Amity,  Mason  C.  Miller,  Cleveland,  R.  2   1957  

5    Chestnut  Grove,  Junius  Campbell,  Statesville,  R.  4   1955   

8    Houstonville,  Charles  D.  Marsh,  Harmony,  Box  5   1955   

5    Scotts  Rosenwald,  Charles  W.  Rankin,  Statesville,  R.  8   1957   

I    10  14    Unity,  Leroy  Campbell,  Statesville,  R.  7   1955  1942 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

iMooresvillef 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  C.  L.  Bittinger,  Chairman,  Mooresville;  Stiles  S.  Dixon,  Jr.,  R.  H. 
Baker,  Jr.,  R.  M.  Dalton,  E.  E.  Cruse,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  Roland  R.  Morgan,  Mooresville  Phone  NO  3-4661 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mildred  T.  Miller,  Mooresville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
'Public  Schools: 

|NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Junior  High,  B.  V.  Smawley,   Mooresville   1955  1959 

Park  View,  D.  H.  Peiffer,  Mooresville   1952   

Senior  High,  W.  J.  Scott,  Mooresville  *1920 

South  Elem.,  G.  C.  Stewart,  Mooresville   1952   

NEGRO: 

Dunbar,  Naurice  F.  Woods,  Mooresville   1954  *1954 

^on-Public  Schools:  None 

jStatesvillef 

ioard  of  Education:  E.  E.  Boyer,  Chairman,  J.  W.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Nathan  McElwee,  F.  M. 
Steele,  Russell  Hanson,  Joe  M.  Sherrill 

Superintendent:  A.  D.  Kornegay,  Statesville  Phone  TR  2-5711 

upervisor:  Richard  A.  Shaw,  Statesville 
attendance  Worker:  None 

\chool  Lunch  Supervisor:  Sarah  Bryant,  Statesville 
public  Schools: 

•0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Avery  Sherrill,  Richard  H.  Ashe,  Statesville   1951   

Davie  Avenue,  J.  Taft  White,  Statesville   1955   

D.  Matt  Thompson,  J.  F.  Donnelly,  Statesville   1944  1920 

Oakwood  Jr.  High,  Henry  Freeze,  Statesville   1959  1959 

Mulberry  Street,  Dent  Miller,  Statesville   1942   _ 

N.  B.  Mills,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Boyd,  Statesville   1954   

Senior,  Norman  Leaf,  Statesville  *1920 

|  1    (City-wide),  (Speech  correctionist) 

25       11  NEGRO: 

11    Morningside  High,  A.  D.  Rutherford,  601  E.  Elm  St.,  Statesville   *1930 

19    Morningside  Elem.,  Mrs.  Mildred  Littlejohn,  Statesville   1957   

6    Race  St.  Elem.,  Arthur  E.  Peterson,  Statesville   1957   _ 

on-Public  Schools: 

URSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Mrs.  Taylor's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Hazel  Taylor,  226  N.  Bost  St. 
Tom  Thumb  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Garrett  Allen,  Radio  Rd. 

Broad  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thompson,  274  N.  Mulberry  St. 
^EMENTARY— 

lies  Turner's  Little  School,  Bernice  Turner  Non-Sectarian 

lCKSON 

ird  of  Education:  Tom  L.  Dillard,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Cashiers;  George  W.  Lee,  Sylva;  W.  R. 

Enloe,  Sylva;  Burke  H.  Buchanan,  Sylva,  R.  2;  John  E.  Hooper, 
Cullowhee 

■perintendent:  W.  Vernon  Cope,  Sylva  Phone  JU  6-2311 

\pervisor:  Edward  Eugene  Bryson,  Sylva 
■  tendance  Worker:  Lawrence  T.  Reed,  Sylva 
{ief  Bus  Mechanic:  Glenn  Crawford,  Sylva 

nool  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Vernia  Gillespie,  Sylva 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITS  t 

EL  EM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

101  48  TOTAL 

99  45  WHITE: 

5    Cashiers,  Buren  Terrell,  Cashiers   1958 

4    Canada  Consolidated,  Gertie  Moss,  Tuckaseegee    

9  7    Glenville,  J.  D.  Parker,  Jr.,  Glenville   1955  192 

4    Johns  Creek,  Denver  Monteith,  Sylva    

6    Log  Cabin  Assn.,  Lois  E.  Martin,  Whittier   1958  . 

15  13    McKee,  Brank  Proffitt,  Cullowhee   1941  *192 

5    Qualla,  Fred  H.  Duvall,  Whittier    

9    Savannah  Consolidated,  C.  D.  Deitz,  Sylva   1950 

16    Scotts  Creek,  A.  H.  Bryson,   Sylva   1956 

18    Sylva  Elementary,  W.  H.  Smith,  Sylva   1940  ..... 

  18  Sylva  High,  W.  Carr  Hooper,  Sylva   192 

8  7    Webster,   E.   Penland,   Webster   1959  192 

NEGRO: 

2         3    Jackson,   Frank  K.  Davis,   Sylva     195 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Sylva  Kindergarten,  Dorcia  Garrett,  Sylva 
Campus  Kindergarten,  Anne  Rabe,  Cullowhee 

JOHNSTON 

Board  of  Education:  J.  W.  Earp,  Chairman,  Selma,  R.  1;  N.  B.  Grantham,  Vice  Chairmar 
Smithfield;  E.  W.  Ellis,  Clayton;  Mrs.  Lucile  Oliver,  Pine  Level;  Harol 
Medlin,  Benson 

Superintendent:  E.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfield  Phone  WE  4-412 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Eskridge,  Kenly;  Rena  King,  Selma;  Lucille  Woodal 
Clayton 

Negro — Mrs.  Cora  A.  Boyd,  Smithfield 
Counseling  and  Guidance:  Alyce  Sumrell,  Clayton 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Grace  G.  Hood,  Selma 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Hugh  Allen,  Smithfield 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITS 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.l 

OTAL 
WHITE: 

rcher  Lodge,  W.  C.  Reams,  Clayton,  R.  2  

enson,  W.  J.  Barefoot,  Benson   1953  192 


747 

268 

433 

150 

5 

27 

10 

5 

6 
22 

9 

16 

7 

13 

8 

41 

13 

7 

6 

13 

5 

22 

9 

13 

5 

12 

5 

24 

11 

34 

11 

34 

15 

9 
11 

4 

314 

118 

8 
20 

7 

25 

11 

10 

4 

25 

10 

8 

9 

14 

Chapel,  Roland  D.  Heath,  Kenly,  R.  2   1953 

Clayton,  James  O.  Waters,  Clayton   1952  192 

Cleveland,  E.  T.  Benton,  Clayton,  R.  1   1953  193 

Corinth-Holders,  Ottis  Freeman,  Zebulon,  R.  1   1953  192 

Four  Oaks,  Henry  J.  Beeker,  Four  Oaks   1953  192 

Glendale,  Wm.  H.  West,  Kenly,  R.  2   1953  192 

Kenly,  J.  Burke  Long,  Kenly   1953  192 

Meadow,  J.  W.  O'Neal,  Benson,  R.  2   1952  192 

Micro,  Alvin  Narron,  Jr.,  Micro   1952  192 

Pine  Level,  Isaac  Clyde  Mozingo,  Pine  Level   1955  193 

Princeton,  L.  J.  Worthington,  Princeton   1952  192 

Selma,  John  W.  Walker,  Selma   1953  192 

Smithfield,  A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfield   1954  192 

Smithfield  Elem.,  Carlton  Daughtery,   Smithfield   1957 

Wilson's  Mills,  J.  T.  Uzzle,  Wilson's  Mills   1953  192 

NEGRO: 

Bagley  Elementary  School,  Kenly,  R.  2  

Cooper,  Nixon  L.  Canady,  Clayton   1958  1W 

County  Training,  W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield   1959  192 

Forest  Hill,  R.  L.  Holt,  Four  Oaks    

Harrison,  Martin  Luther  Wilson,  Selma   1957  'ISM 

Hillside  Elementary  School,  Kirby  L.  Hamilton,  Benson      

Princeton,  J.  F.  McNeill,  Princeton   1957   


Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 
♦Mrs.  "Duck's"  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Strickland.  Smithfield 


1955 

1953 

192 

1957 

1953 

1952 

192 

1953 

193 

1953 

192 

1953 

192 

1953 

192 

1953 

192 

1952 

192 

1952 

192 

1955 

193 

1952 

192 

1953 

192 

1954 

192 

1957 

1953 

192 

1958 

193 

1959 

192 

1957  *193 

1957 

1954 
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JONES 

Board  of  Education:  J.  C.  West,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Trenton,  R.  1;  C.  J.  Banks,  Trenton,  R.  1; 

J.  C.  Wooten,  Kinston,  R.  3;  W.  E.  Phillips,  Trenton,  R.  1;  J.  C.  Con- 
way, Maysville,  Star  Route 

Superintendent:  W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton  Phone  2531 

Supervisor:  Sallie  C.  Murphy,  Trenton 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  H.  Croom,  Trenton 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

74       33  TOTAL 
37       17  WHITE: 

8    Alex  H.  White,  Julia  Whitty,  Pollocksville   1947   


8    Comfort,  Z.  A.  Koonce,  Jr.,  Comfort. 

17  Jones  Central,  J.  W.  Allen,  Trenton   1952 

8    Maysville,  W.  Clifton  Philyaw,  Maysville      

13    Trenton,  Fred  W.  Pippin,  Trenton   1951   

37       16  NEGRO: 

16  Jones,  C.  C.  Franks,  Trenton   1938 

6    J.  E.  Morris,  Warren  G.  Franks,  Maysville      

21    Trenton,  Edna  S.  Smallwood,  Trenton      

10    J.  W.  Willie,  Howard  N.  Smith,  Pollocksville      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


jLEE 

poard  of  Education:  J.  B.  Cameron,  Chairman,  Broadway;  R.  O.  Humphrey,  Sanford;  J.  H. 

Wicker,  Sanford,  R.  5;  Stacy  Budd,  Sanford,  R.  1;  J.  G.  Edwards, 
Sanford,  R.  8 

Superintendent:  J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford  Phone  SPring  4-1741 

Supervisor:  Mary  Currie,  Carthage 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Zhief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  M.  Manning,  Sanford 
Public  Schools: 

"JO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

5LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

]  89  41  TOTAL 

39  24  WHITE: 

10  7    Broadway,  A.  K.  Perkins,  Broadway   1952  1925 

10  7    Deep  River,  R.  E.  Morrison,  Sanford,  R.  5   1957  1934 

19  10    Greenwood,  Walter  E.  Erranton,  Lemon  Springs   1940  1930 

50  17  NEGRO: 

23    Lee  Elementary,  Edward  M.  Holley,  Jonesboro  Hgts.,  Sanford   1954   

23  17    W.  B.  Wicker,  W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford   1940  *1929 

4    New  Hope,  Troupe  C.  Hodges,  Sanford,  R.  3      

Jon-Public  Schools:  None 

>anford 

card  of  Education:  Dr.  F.  L.  Knight,  Chairman,  Sanford;  J.  R.  Ingram,  Harvey  Faulk, 
Mrs.  Ethel  R.  Quillin,  A.  C.  Hood,  J.  M.  Auman,  Dr.  M.  C.  Covington 

uperintendent:  M.  A.  McLeod,  Sanford  Phone  SP  2-4421 

upervisor:  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Edwards,  Sanford 
ttendance  Worker:  None 
ublic  Schools: 

0.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

<EM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

81  34  TOTAL 

81  34  WHITE: 

26  5    Jonesboro  Hgts.,  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Holder,  Sanford   1944  1920 

24               Mclver,  A.  L.  Isley,  Sanford   1952   

23  Sanford  Central,  James  R.  Odom,  Sanford   *1920 

12  6    Sanford   Junior,    H.   A.   Clemmer,    Sanford   1941  1920 

19               St.  Clair,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hickman,  Sanford   1949   

NEGRO: 
(None) 

on-Public  Schools:  None 
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LENOIR 

Board  of  Education:  E.  S.  Wooten,  Chairman,  Kinston,  R.  1;  Mark  Louis  Smith,  Deep  Run; 

J.  M.  Jones,  Pink  Hill;  A.  F.  Waller,  Kinston,  R.  6;  E.  W.  Kinsey, 
LaGrange 

Superintendent:  H.  H.  Bullock,  Box  182,  Kinston  Phone  J  A  3-4571 

Supervisors:  White — E.  Merle  Scott,  Box  182,  Kinston 
Negro — Bessie  M.  Cox,  Box  182,  Kinston 
Guidance  Counselor:  Mrs.  Hazel  F.  Stapleton,  Box  182,  Kinston 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  A.  Walker,  Kinston 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITEI 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Contentnea,  George  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  1  

Deep  Run,  A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run  

LaGrange,  J.  L.  Lewis,  LaGrange  

Moss  Hill,  Theron  Jones,  Kinston,  R.  4  


ELEM. 

H.S. 

210 

101 

111 

63 

20 

10 

13 

8 

20 

10 

11 

8 

13 

9 

19 

9 

15 

9 

99 
7 

38 

28 

14 

36 

14 

28 

10 

Southwood,  John  K.  Wooten,  Kinston,  R.  5 .  .  . 
Wheat  Swamp,  Ola  L.  Porter,  LaGrange,  R.  1. 

NEGRO: 


1940 

1926 

1956 

192C 

1954 

192C 

1940 

1927 

1957 

1936 

1952 

1925 

1958 

1931 

Frink,  Allen  Lee  Mewborn,  LaGrange     193Ei 

Savannah,  Rufus  Flannagan,  Grifton,  R.  2,  Box  129     196*' 

Woodington,  Stephen  Carraway,  Kinston,  R.  4   1958  1951 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Kinston 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Fleming  Fuller,  Chairman,  Kinston;  W.  I.  Herring,  Oscar  Greene, 
Jr.,  John  G.  Page,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Rasberry,  David  Stadiem,  Paul  La  Roqu« 

Superintendent:  J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston  Phone  JAckson  3-2545 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Martin  C.  Freeman 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  W.  C.  Quinn,  409  Edgehill  Rd.,  Kinston 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  C.  L.  Britt,  508  Rhodes  Ave.,  Kinston 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITEI 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S 

157       53  TOTAL 
95       30  WHITE: 

9       30    Grainger,  Frank  L.  Mock,  Jr.,  Kinston   1955  *192( 

20    Harvey,  Fodie  H.  Hodges,  Kinston   1946   

22    Lewis,  Garlan  F.  Bailey,  Kinston   1946   

23    Northwest,  E.  Ray  Wooten,  Kinston   1959   

21    Teachers  Memorial,  Martin  C.  Freeman,  Kinston   1956   

62       23  NEGRO: 

10       23    Adkin  H.  S.,  Charles  B.  Stewart,  Kinston     *192C 

17    C.  H.  Bynum,  E.  R.  Bryant,  Kinston   1959   

35    J.  H.  Sampson,  Jas.  A.  Harper,  Kinston   1950   

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Christ  the  King  Kindergarten,  Rev.  D.  Edward  Sullivan,  Kinston 

Westminster  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten-Nursery,  Rev.  H.  L.  Watson,  Kinston 

Queen  St.  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten,  Rev.  M.  L.  Vick,  Jr.,  Kinston 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Rev.  H.  G.  Dawkins,  Kinston 

St.  Mark's  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Rev.  R.  Bruce  Pate,  Kinston 

Saville  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Saville,  Kinston 

ELEMENTARY— 

White:  Christ  the  King  (Grades  1-8),  Sister  Dolores,  Kinston  Sectariai 

Negro:  Our  Lady  of  the  Atonement  (Grades  1-8),  Sister  Caspian,  Kinston  Sectariar 

LINCOLN 

Board  of  Education:  Pat  H.  Harrill,  Chairman,  Lincolnton,  R.  3:  F.  L.  Beam,  Cherryville 
R.  1;  Junius  W.  Dellinger,  Stanley,  R.  1;  Coy  F.  Lantz,  Lincolnton 
R.  2;  C.  Rhyne  Little,  Lincolnton 

Superintendent:  Norris  S.  Childers,  Box  471,  Lincolnton  Phone  RE  5-5531 

Supervisors:  White — Laura  Margaretta  Seagle,  508  N.  Aspen  St.,  Lincolnton 

Negro — Annie  W.  Biggers,  Lincolnton,  R.  2 
Attendance  Worker:  E.  Carl  Mcintosh,  Stanley,  R.  1 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Fred  Thompson,  Lincolnton 


Lincolnton — Macon 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

EL  EM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

132  36  TOTAL 

112  29  WHITE: 

25   Asbury,  Clifford  A.  Rhyne,  Lincolnton,  R.  3   1940   

4    Crouse,  Robert  W.  Payseur,  Crouse      

4    Hickory  Grove,  Richard  U.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R.  5      

6    Howards  Creek,  M.  S.  Heavner,  Lincolnton,  R.  1      _ 

8    Iron  Station,  W.  Lester  Ballard,  Iron  Station      

3    Laboratory,  Frank  E.  Abernethy,  Lincolnton,  R.  4      

4    Long  Shoals,  Lewis  E.  Heavner,  Lincolnton,  R.  4      

7    Love  Memorial,  J.  C.  Ayers,  Lincolnton,  R.  1      „ 

6  10    North  Brook  #1,  Kermit  Pendleton,  Cherryville,  R.  1....     1928 

7    North  Brook  #2,  Eli  Houser,  Vale,  R.  2      

7    North  Brook  #3,  Luther  Houser,   Vale,   R.  2      

18  10    Rock  Springs,  Charles  N.  Clark,  Denver     1925 

13  9    Union,  William  W.  Nolen,  Vale,  R.  2   1940  1932 

20  7  NEGRO: 

2    Mt.  Vernon,  Lemuel  H.  Froneberger,  Iron  Station,  R.  1      

12  7    Newbold,  George  E.  Massey,  Box  364,  Lincolnton   1939  1939 

6    Rock  Hill,  S.  E.  Biggers,  Iron  Station,  R.  1      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

I  Lincolnton 

,  Board  of  Education:  J.  H.  Heafner,  Chairman,  Lincolnton;  J.  C.  Broome,  E.  C.  Land,  Jr., 
Dr.  Boyce  P.  Griggs,  Dr.  S.  A.  Wilson 

{Superintendent:  S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  Phone  REgent  5-6157 

{Supervisor:  Sarah  H.  Yoder,  Lincolnton 

Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  for  Lincoln 

Public  Schools: 

;  NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

I  ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

45       29  TOTAL 
38       29  WHITE: 

9    Park  Elementary,  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Houser,  Lincolnton   1945   

8    Aspen  St.,  Mrs.  Sue  M.  Dellinger,  Lincolnton   1945   

17    Grammar,  Lester  J.  Propst,  Jr.,  Lincolnton   1940   

4       29    Lincolnton  High,  F.  D.  Kiser,  Lincolnton   1945  1920 

I     7    NEGRO: 

7    Oaklawn,  Willie  Wright,  Jr.,  Lincolnton   1959   

Non-Public  Schools: 

iNURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Happy  Hour  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mattie  Lou  Alexander,  Lincolnton 

ACON 

oard  of  Education:  Erwin  Patton,  Chairman,  Franklin;  C.  C.  Sutton,  Franklin,  R.  2;  George 
Gibson,  Franklin,  R.  4 

Superintendent:  Hieronymus  Bueck,  Box  148,  Franklin  Phone  LA  4-3314 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Guffey,  Franklin 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Ihief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  L.  Blaine,  Franklin 
Public  Schools: 

10.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

1LEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

101  39  TOTAL 

99  38  WHITE: 

9                Cartoogechaye,  J.  Norman  West,  Franklin   1958   

8                Cowee,  G.  Donald  Seagle,  Franklin   1959   

12                Cullasaja,  Z.  Weaver  Shope,  Franklin   1955   

12                East  Franklin,  W.  G.  Crawford,  Franklin   1957   

31  Franklin  High,  Harry  C.  Corbin,  Franklin   1921 

13    Franklin  Elem.,  C.  K.  Olson,  Franklin      

11  4    Highlands,   R.   Guy   Sutton,   Highlands     1932 

7                Iotla,  Alex  Arnold,  Franklin   1959   

7  3    Nantahala,  Charles  F.  Hendrix,  Nantahala      

8                Otto,  E.  G.  Crawford,  Otto   1953   

8                Union,  B.  Harry  Moses,  Franklin   1958   

2    (All  Schools),  (Special  Education) 

2  1  NEGRO: 

2  1    Chapel,  Addison  R.  Shephard,  Box  450,  Franklin      

Ion-Public  Schools:  None 
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MADISON 

Board  of  Education:  B.   K.   Meadows,   Chairman,   Hot   Springs,   R.   1;   Zeno   Ponder,  Sec, 
Alexander,  R.  1;  Jeff  Whitt,  Leicester,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  Fred  W.  Anderson,  Marshall  Phone  2501 

Supervisor:  Grover  Gillis,  Mars  Hill,  R.  2 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Jess  Proffitt,  Marshall 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

102  59  TOTAL 

101  50  WHITE: 

8               Beech  Glen,  Hughie  Ray,  Mars  Hill,  R.  2   1941   

9                Ebbs  Chapel,  Edd  Wilson,  Mars  Hill,  R.  1   1951   

10  4    Hot  Springs,   Roy  Reeves,  Marshall   1953  1931 

25  13    Marshall,   Bobby   Edwards,   Marshall   1940  1923 

18  16    Mars  Hill,  Ralph  Neill,  Mars  Hill                              4    1940  1926 

8  4    Spring  Creek,  Owen  Fish,  Hot  Springs,  R.  1   1945  1930 

10  7    Walnut,  Auburn  Wyatt,  Walnut   1940  1924 

14  6    White  Rock,  Ray  Tweed,  Marshall,  R.  3   1942  1933 

1   NEGRO: 

1    Mars  Hill,  Bernice  Smith,  Mars  Hill      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


MARTIN 

Board  of  Education:  H.  B.  Gaylord,  Chairman,  Jamesville;  Leroy  Harrison,  Williamston,  R.  2; 

R.  A.  Haislip,  Jr.,  Oak  City;  Charles  Forbes,  Robersonville;  Exum  L. 
Ward,  Williamston 

Superintendent:  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston  Phone  SW  2-2525 

Supervisors:  White — Mildred  Manning,  Williamston 
Negro — E.  Louise  Cooper,  Williamston 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Louis  Coker,  Williamston 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

82  TOTAL 

WHITE: 

Bear  Grass,  H.  V.  Parker,  Jr.,  Williamston,  R.  2   1953  1933 

Everetts,  E.  F.  Murrow,  Everetts   1952   
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Hamilton,  George  Haislip,  Hamilton      

Jamesville,  Arthur  Dempsey,  Jr.,  Jamesville   1952  1925 

Oak  City,  Geo.  P.  Cullipher,  Oak  City     1924 

Robersonville,   V.  J.   Colombo,   Robersonville   1950  1923 

Williamston,   Burton   G.    Stewart,   Williamston   1952  1920 

All  Schools  (Special) 

NEGRO: 

Biggs,  W.  V.  Ormond,  Williamston      

Burroughs,  J.  O.  Buffaloe,  Williamston      

East  End,  Noah  W.  Slade,  Robersonville     1955 

Hamilton,  William  E.  Honeyblue,  Williamston      

E.  J.  Hayes,  W.  A.  Holmes,  Williamston     1931 

Jamesville  Township,  John  M.  Slade,  Williamston    ■   

North  Everetts,  E.  L.  Owens,  Williamston      

Parmele,  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Chance,  Parmele      

Rodgers,   Alonza   R.   Jones,  Williamston      

Salsbury,  Geo.  T.  Hyman,  Williamston      

West  Martin,  Turner  K.  Slade,  Oak  City      

Whichard,   James   H.   Faulk,  Williamston      

Williams,   M.  A.   Lloyd,  Plymouth     

All  Schools  (Special) 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Ministerial  Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Margaret  Tarkenton,  Williamston 


McDowell — Mecklenburg 
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Mcdowell 

Board  of  Education:  Harold  E.  Dysart,  Chairman,  Marion,  R.  4;  Eugene  Brown,  Marion, 
R.  3;  E.  P.  Dameron,  Marion;  Hawley  W.  Hicks,  Marion  R.  1;  Ransom 
Simmons,  Old  Fort;  Guy  Hensley,  Marion,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Marion  Phone  5221 

Supervisor:  Mae  S.  Ramsey,  Marion 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  E.  Robinson,  Marion 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

93  47  TOTAL 

93  47  WHITE: 

4    Dysartsville,  Odell  Parker,  Nebo,  R.  1      

17  12    Glenwood,   Frank   Howell,   Glen  wood   1951  1924 

14  8    Nebo,  James  E.  Johnson,  Nebo   1952  1923 

8  5    North  Cove,  John  G.  Childers,  North  Cove   1953  1938 

27  12    Old  Fort,  P.  W.  Greer,  Old  Fort   1952  1922 

19  10    Pleasant  Gardens,  John  G.  Roach,  Marion,  R.  4   1940  1927 

4    Sugar  Hill,  T.  T.  Love,  Marion,  R.  2      

NEGRO: 
(None) 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Marion 

Board  of  Education:  Joseph  L.  Noyes,  Chairman;  Eugene  Cross,  Jr.,  Earl  Godfrey,  Richard 
Perkins,  Robert  W.  Twitty 

Superintendent:  Hugh  Beam,  Marion  Phone  5431 

•  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Bonnie  Elliott  Young,  Marion 

•  Public  Schools: 

)  NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

[    73       29  TOTAL 
64       25  WHITE: 

10    Clinchfield,  Ruth  Greenlee,  Marion   1954   

8    East  Marion,  D.  C.  Martin,  Jr.,  Marion      

7    Eugene  Cross,  Mrs.  Garland  Williams,  Marion   1952   

25    Marion  High,  Charles  C.  Elledge,  Marion   1920 

15    Marion  Jr.  High,  Arthur  Byrd,  Marion      

13    Marion  Elem.,  J.  C.  Raburn,  Jr.,  Marion      

11    West  Marion,  Otis  M.  Ledbetter,  Marion   1952   

9  4  NEGRO: 

9        4    Mt.  View,  V.  Eugene  Carson,  Box  660,  Marion      

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

First  Baptist  Church,  Mickey  Mitchem,  Marion 
Peter  Pan  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Albert  Hewitt,  Marion 

ECKLENBURG 

iBoard  of  Education:  W.  B.  McClintock,  Chairman,  1509  Briar  Creek  Rd„  Charlotte;  Fred  A. 

Cochrane,  Charlotte,  R.  8;  J.  Mason  Smith,  Pineville,  R.  1;  David  W. 
Harris,  221  S.  Church  St.,  Charlotte;  R.  Lacy  Ransom,  Box  526, 
Huntersville 

^Superintendent:  J.  W.  Wilson,  Room  202,  Court  House,  Charlotte  Phone  EDison  4-2804 

Asst.  Superintendent:  J.  D.  Morgan,  Room  202,  Court  House,  Charlotte 

upervisors:  White — Ruth  Robinson,  Charlotte;  Lois  Carver,   Charlotte;  Margaret  Phillips, 
Charlotte;  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Templeton,  Charlotte 
Negro — Mrs.  Rosalie  F.  Wyatt,  Charlotte 
Special  Subjects — Libraries:  Mrs.  Mary  Duncan  Ring,  Charlotte 
Music:  Samuel  P.  Durrance,  Charlotte 
Visual  Aids:  Harold  B.  Dotson,  Charlotte 
Guidance:    Dr.  W.  L.  Bobbitt,  Charlotte 

attendance  Workers:  White — Mrs.  Caldwell  Frederick,  Charlotte;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Daniel, 
Charlotte 

Negro— Mildred  S.  Taylor,  Charlotte 
//lie/  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  T.  Hancock,  Charlotte 

Ichool  Lunch  Supervisors:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Allen,  Charlotte;  Mrs.  Martha  Dulin,  Charlotte 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

644  204  TOTAL 

546  175  WHITE: 

17  3  Bain,  Leonard  J.  Lowen,  Mint  Hill  St.,  Charlotte  5   1959  1926 

35    Berryhill,  M.  G.  Isley,  Charlotte  R.  4      

15    Briarwood,  Roy  D.  Wesson,  CMR  461,  Plaza  Rd.,  Charlotte  5      

6    Clear  Creek,  Andrew  J.  Wood,  Charlotte  5,  R.  1      

13    Collinwood,  O.  E.  Middleton,  Applegate  Rd.,  Charlotte  9      

14  2  Cornelius,  Ray  A.  Price,  Cornelius   1939  1922 

20    Cotswold,  Harold  W.  Beaver,  300  Greenwich  Rd.,  Charlotte  9   1959   

8  1  Davidson,  Charles  B.  Sigmon,  Davidson   1950  1922 

26  6  Derita,  Wm.  W.  Goodson,  Derita   1940  1927 

  41  East  Mecklenburg,  D.  K.  Pittman,  Matthews   *1951 

18    Hickory  Grove,  M.  B.  Thomas,  6300  Highland  Ave.,  Charlotte      

10    Hoskins,  Robert  C.  Marshall,  3801  Gossett  St.,  Charlotte  8      

18  2  Huntersville,   John   W.   Hansil,   Huntersville   1939  1925 

20    Idlewild,  C.  R.  Merrell,  7200  Idlewild  Rd.,  Charlotte  5      

12    Landsdowne,  Wm.  A.  Ledford,  6400  Prett  Court,  Charlotte      

16  3  Long  Creek,  Ned  Ray  McCall,  Huntersville,  R.  1     1925 

17  3  Matthews,  J.  L.  Swofford,  Matthews     1924 

20  10  McClintock  Jr.  High,  Ralph  S.  Leete,  Matthews,  R.  4   1956  1956 

21    Montclaire,  Clyde  E.  Pope,  5801  Farmbrook  Dr.,  Charlotte  9      

14    Nations  Ford,  Fred  F.  Cowart,  Charlotte  9,  Rt.  2      

16  4  Newell,   Thomas  F.  Templeton,  Newell     1926 

  26  North  Mecklenburg,  W.  A.  Hough,  Huntersville,  R.  1   *1952 

12    Oakdale,  Joseph  H.  Howell,  1111  Oakdale  Rd.,  Charlotte      

15    Oakhurst,  Stamey  F.  Brooks,  4511  Monroe  Rd.,  Charlotte   1940   

21    Paw  Creek,  S.  A.  McDuffie,  Paw  Creek   1939   

16  3  Pineville,   Samuel  M.   Gibson,   Pineville   1939  1924 

24    Pinewood,  D.  F.  Voorreyer,  815  Seneca  Place,  Charlotte  9      

20    Sharon,  Henry  L.  Houston,  Charlotte,  R.  2      

7  28  South  Mecklenburg,  E.  Hal  Edmisten,  Pineville,  R.  1      

22    Statesville  Road,  Charles  M.  Hyder,  Charlotte,  R.  11   1959   

7    Steele  Creek,  H.  H.  Watts,  Pineville,  R.  1      

27    Thomasboro,  W.  R.  Curlee,  538  Bradford  Dr.,  Charlotte      

12    Tuckaseegee,  Jasper  T.  Keziah,  Charlotte  R.  5      

  29  West  Mecklenburg,  T.  C.  Wright,  Charlotte  5   *1952 

13  14  Wilson  Jr.  High  School,  W.  G.  Dixon,  Charlotte,  R.  5   1956  1956 

14    Woodlawn,  R.  Franklin  Rozzelle,  III,  CMR  944,  Charlotte  9      

98  29  NEGRO: 

13    Ada  Jenkins,  James  O.  Harris,  Box  305,  Davidson      

10    Amay  James,  Alexander  H.  Byers,  CMR  804,  Amay  James  St., 

Charlotte       

15  6  J.  H.  Gunn,  Joseph  C.  Belton,  Charlotte,  R.  8     1940 

3    Matthews,  Thomas  J.  Anderson,  Box  205,  Matthews      

10  8  Plato  Price,  James  A.  Clarke,  Charlotte,  R.  4     1940 

18  5  Sterling,  Lorenzo  E.  Poe,  Box  206,  Pineville     1940 

17  10  Torrence-Lytle,   Isaac  T.   Graham,   Huntersville     1940 

12    Woodland,  Adam  W.  Manigo,  Paw  Creek      

Non-Public  Schools: 
ELEMENTARY— 

White:  Charlotte  Country  Day,  David  L.  Howe,  5303  Sardis  Rd.,  Charlotte.  .Non-Sectarian 

Negro:  Teamer,  J.  W.  Teamer,  2524  Newland  Rd.,  Charlotte  Non-Sectarian 

HIGH  SCHOOL— 

Negro:  Teamer,  J.  W.  Teamer,  2524  Newland  Rd.,  Charlotte  Non-Sectarian,   

Charlotte 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Herbert  Spaugh,  Chairman,  Charlotte;  J.  P.  Hobson,  Ben  S.  Horack, 
Ben  F.  Huntley,  Richard  H.  Brown,  Jones  Y.  Pharr,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  Elmer  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte  Phone  EDison  4-9708 

Assistant  Superintendent:  John  Otts,  Charlotte 
Business  Manager:  John  M.  Dunlap,  Charlotte 

Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  for  Personnel:  Everett  P.  Cameron,  Charlotte 
Supervisors:  White — Margaret  A.  Flintom,  Charlotte 
Martha  G.  Johnston,  Charlotte 
Negro — Mrs.  Cordelia  L.  Stiles,  Charlotte 
Special  Subjects — Art:    Mrs.   Elizabeth   H.   Mack;   Distributive   Ed.:    Dorothy   T.  Boone; 

Libraries:  Gertrude  O.  Coward;  Music:  Oliver  G.  Cook;  Physical  Ed.: 
Sally  Southerland;  Reading  Center:  David  L.  Shepherd;  Sp.  Ed.:  H.  Jay 
Hickes;  Testing  and  Research:  Wayne  C.  Church;  T  &  I:  Dean  a. 
Davis;  Visual  Aids:  Harold  B.  Dotson;  Guidance:  Sarah  Wilcox;  Child 
Accounting:  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Hausmann 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Hausmann,  Charlotte 
School  Lunch  Director:  Rosa  Spearman,  Education  Center,  Charlotte 

School  Lunch  Supervisors:  Mrs.  Elnor  Cowan,  Mrs.  Lucile  Ahem,  Mrs.  Maxine  Forsyth,  Edu- 
cation Center,  Charlotte 


Charlotte 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

904  312  TOTAL 

574  220  WHITE: 

25  10  Alexander  Graham  Jr.,  Frank  W.  Motley,  1800  Runnymede  Lane. .  1939  1920 

19    „         Ashley  Park,  Mrs.  Mildred  Howerton,  3128  Belfast  Dr   1953   

12               Barringer,  Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Beane,  2701  Walton  Rd   1953   

15               Bethune,  Kenneth  England,  601  North  Graham   1939   

19    Chantilly,  Mrs.  Rachel  B.  Mason,  701  Briar  Creek  Rd      _ 

24    Dilworth,  J.  Boiling  Davis,  Jr.,  405  East  Park  Ave      

22               Eastover,  Mrs.  Daphne  R.  Long,  500  Cherokee  Rd   1952   

27  8    Eastway  Junior  High,  James  D.  Gault,  3333  Biscayne  Dr   1956  1956 

19               Elizabeth,  Gay  Willis,  1601  Park  Dr   1952   

12    Enderly  Park,  Lois  Bell,  1318  Clay  Ave      

-   61  Garinger,  Edward  Sanders,  Eastway  Dr   *1920 

6  41    Harding,  James  R.  Hawkins,  329  Irwin  Ave   1939  *1920 

25  10    Hawthorne  Junior,  William  L.  Anderson,  Jr.,  1400  Louise  Ave   1939  1920 

25  11    Herbert  Spaugh  Junior,  Laird  W.  Lewis,  1946  Camp  Greene  St   1958  1958 

15    Highland,  Donald  C.  Young,  3201  Clemson  Ave      

12    Lakeview,  Howard  P.  Jernigan,  3127  Oak  St      

18    Merry  Oaks,  Mrs.  Cornelia  W.  Henderson,  3508  Draper  Ave      

19    Midwood,  Mrs.  Eva  H.  Burch,  1817  Central  Ave      

19               Myers  Park  Elem.,  James  W.  Suber,  2132  Radcliffe  Ave   1952   

55  Myers  Park  High,  Jack  Horner,  2400  Colony  Rd   *1952 

18                Park  Road,  Virginia  Neely,  3701  Haven  Dr   1952   

19  5    Piedmont  Jr.,  Donald  I.  Newman,  1241  East  Tenth  St   1939  1920 

16                Plaza  Road,  Lucille  Boylan,  3501  Plaza  Rd   1939   

21    Sedgefield  Elem.,  Mrs.  Pattie  B.  McGee,  700  Marsh  Rd      

21  10    Sedgefield  Jr.,  Rex  E.  Benson,  701  Sedgefield  Rd   1956  1956 

10    Selwyn,  Charles  Kirby,  1900  Runnymede  Lane      

11               Seversville,  Mrs.  Thelma  R.  Funderburk,  1701  Sumter  Ave   1939   

17    Shamrock  Gardens,  Mary  B.  Thompson,  3101  Anne  St      

12    Tryon  Hills,  Alice  Power,  2600  Grimes  St      

24               Villa  Heights,  James  W.  Connor,  2000  North  Allen  St   1954   

6               Wesley  Heights,  Addie  Hinson,  128  South  Summit  Ave   1938   

17               Wilmore,  Ellen  Brice,  428  West  Blvd   1952   

8               Zeb  Vance,  Addie  Hinson,  825  Westbrook  Dr   1939   

41  9  (All  schools),  (Special  teachers) 

330  92  NEGRO: 

28    Alexander  Street,  Mrs.  Janye  W.  Hemphill,  801  N.  Alexander  St...     

18                Biddleville,  Mrs.  S.  Perrin  Sasso,  701  Beatties  Ford  Rd   1952   

14  3    Billingsville,  Mrs.  Vinie  M.  Watkins,  3100  Leroy  St   1958   

22    Double  Oaks,  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  D.  Cunningham,  1905  Earle  St     

29               Fairview,  W.  G.  Byers,  915  Burton  St   1940   

22                Isabella  Wyche,  Beulah  D.  Moore,  806  Poplar  St   1957   

21    Lincoln  Heights,  O.  N.  Freeman,  Jr.,  1900  Newcastle  St      

31    Marie  Davis,  William  H.  Moreland,  443  West  Griffith  St      

12               Morgan,  Louis  J.  Hughes,  510  South  Torrence  St   1940   

32    Myers  Street,  B.  D.  Roberts,  525  South  Myers  St      

27  10    Northwest  Jr.,  Clarence  E.  Moreland,  1415  Beatties  Ford  Rd     1941 

17  28    Second  Ward,  Spencer  E.  Durante,  501  South  Alexander  St     *1924 

17    University  Park,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Randolph,  2400  Hemphill  Blvd      

  33  West  Charlotte  Sr.  High,  Clinton  L.  Blake,  2219  Senior  Dr   *1941 

20  18    York  Road,  Gerson  Stroud,  3114  Bank  St     1959 

20    (All  schools),  (Special  teachers) 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

White:  Ascension  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Alberta  Brethauer,  914  Kenilworth  Ave. 

Assumption  Catholic  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Francis  McMahon,  2117  Shenandoah  Ave. 
Avondale  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  George  Edwards,  2821  Avondale  Ave. 
Caldwell  Memorial  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  R.  V.  Mason,  1601  East  Fifth  St. 
Calvary  Christian  Day  School,  Rev.  Edward  Hancock,  1800  East  Fourth  St. 
Camp  Greene  Presbyterian  Church  School,  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Love,  Monument  St. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Hugh  Walker,  2709  Avondale  Ave. 
Commonwealth  Private  School,  Mrs.  W.  Myers,  2434  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Covenant  Week-Day  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Robert  Griner,  1000  East  Morehead 
Dilworth  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Langford,  605  East  Blvd. 
First  Methodist  Week-Day  School,  Mrs.  Kate  Crowell,  501  North  Tryon  St. 
Forest  Hills  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ira  Yoppe,  1040  Woodlawn  Rd. 
Grace  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Blackwood,  737  Woodlawn  Rd. 
Hawthorne  Lane  Methodist  Week-Day   Kindergarten,   Mrs.  Walter  Elmore,  501 
Hawthorne  Lane 

Hickory  Grove  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Smith,  Charlotte,  R.  8 
Moravian  Lane  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Guy  L.  Robbins,  528  Moravian  Lane 
Mouson  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Merrill  Gattis,  3100  Selwyn  Aye. 
Mulberry  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Lewis  Townsend,  6500  Tuckasee- 

Myers  Park  Baptist  Church  Through-the- Week- School,  Rev.  Leonard  Wilmont,  1900 

Queens  Rd.  ,  _.„. 

Myers   Park   Methodist   Church   Nursery   School   &   Kindergarten,   Mrs.  William 
Hoeflick,  1401  Queens  Rd. 
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*Myers  Park  Presbyterian  Week-Day  School,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ostwalt,  2501  Oxford  PI. 
O'Donoghue  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Elvirce  Friend,  1125  Buchanan  St. 
Park  Road  Baptist,  Mrs.  Betty  McLain,  3900  Park  Rd. 

Plaza  Presbyterian  Church  Week-Day  School,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Stogall,  2304  The  Plaza 
Providence  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Elmer  Rouzer,  2810  Providence  Rd. 
Reformation  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Carl  Pedersen,  Jr.,  900  Senaca  PI. 
St.  Ann's  School  and  Kindergarten,  Mother  Marie  Gervose,  600  Hillside  Ave. 
St.  Gabriel's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Joe  R.  Powell,  2900  Providence  Rd. 
St.  Luke's  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  D.  Harold  Schoaf,  1117  E.  Blvd. 
St.  Martin's  Episcopal  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Frank  Bell,  1510  E.  Seventh  St. 
St.  Paul's  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lovings,  2830  Dorchester  PI. 
Sardis  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Hoyt  Galvin,  Sardis  Rd. 
Selwyn  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten,  Atha  Bowman,  2927  Selwyn 
Ave. 

Sharon  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Edwards,  Sharon  Rd., 
Charlotte,  R.  2 

Steele  Creek  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  McCord,  Steele  Creek  Rd. 
Sunset  Hills  Presbyterian  Church  Christian  Day  School,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Slappey,  2201 
Springdale  Ave. 

Temple  Israel  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick,  1014  Dilworth  Rd. 
Temple  Beth-El  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Vaughn,  Jr.,  1727  Providence  Rd. 
Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Louella  Cockran,  3011  Providence 
Rd. 

Westminster  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mildred  Plonk,  101  Colville  Rd. 

Aunt  Bea's  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hargett,  1641  Union  St. 

Easter  Seal  Pre-School  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  H.  P.  McAllister,  1941  Lansdale  Dr. 

The  Hunter  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  John  D.  Hunter,  624  Queens  Rd. 

Merry  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Kokoska,  3518  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Midwood  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Drinkerd,  2008  Club  Rd. 

Stepping  Stones,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Caudell,  401  South  Summit  Ave. 

Flo's  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Florence  Headen,  3510  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Glenwood  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Sellers,  Mrs.  Dillon  C.  Broome,  1019  Berryhill  St. 
Holmes  Nursery,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Holmes,  400  Woodvale  PI. 

Jack  &  Jill  Kindergarten  and  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Pearman,  815  North 
Tryon  St. 

Negro:  Amy  James  Presbyterian  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  Wilmont  Rd. 
Bethlehem  Center,  Margaret  Hodkins,  2705  Baltimore  Ave. 

Biddleville  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Cohen,  403  Mattoon  St. 
Oaklawn  Community  Center  Kindergarten,  Ruby  Melton,  1222  Oaklawn  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation  Kindergarten,  Mother  Mary  Angela,  2301  Statesville  Rd. 
South  Tryon  Street  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten,  Ona  Taylor,  2516  S.  Tryon 

St. 

Tyson's  Kindergarten,  Blanche  Tyson,  407  North  Myers  St. 
ELEMENTARY — 

White:  Agnew  First  and  Second  Grade,  Miss  K.  Agnew,  1924  Vail  Ave  Non-Sectarian 

Ascension  Lutheran  Church  &  Day  School,  Mrs.  Alberta  Brethauer,  914  Kenilworth 

Ave  Sectarian 

Burton  Institute,  Inc.,  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Bass,  121  West  Seventh  St. ..  Non-Sectarian 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Caldwell's  First  Grade  School,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Caldwell,  926  Elizabeth  Ave. 

Non-Sectarian 

Calvary  Christian  Day  School,  Miss  Lillian  Lamb,  1800  East  Fourth  St.,  Sectarian 

Charlotte  Country  Day  School,  David  L.  Howe,  5303  Sardis  Rd  Non-Sectarian 

Charlotte  Junior  Academy   (Seventh  Day  Adventist),  Donald  C.  Hunt,  Jr.,  1011 

East  Morehead  St  Sectarian 

Commonwealth  Private  School  (Methodist),  Mrs.  W.  Myers,  2434  Commonwealth 

Ave  Sectarian 

O'Donoghue  School  (Catholic),  Sister  Mary  Patrick,  1125  Buchanan  St.,  Sectarian 
Our  Lady  of  Assumption  Catholic  School,  Rev.  Lawrence  Hill,  2117  Shenandoah 

Ave  Sectarian 

Our  Lady  of  Consolation  School,  Mother  Mary  Angela,  2301  Statesville  Ave  

Sectarian 

Plaza  Presbyterian  Week-Day  School,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Stegall,  2304  The  Plaza,  Sectarian 

St.  Ann's  School,  Mother  Marie  Gervase,  600  Hillside  Ave  Sectarian 

St.  Gabriel's  School,  Father  J.  Paul  Bryon,  2900  Providence  Rd  Sectarian 

Selwyn  Avenue  Presbyterian  School,  Miss  Etha  Bowman,  2927  Selwyn  Ave. 

Sectarian 

Negro:  Berean  Seventh  Day  Adventist  School  for  Negroes,  724  South  Caldwell  St.,  Sectarian 
HIGH  SCHOOL— 

Charlotte  Catholic  High  School,  Sister  Mary  Columba,  3150  Park  Rd  Sectarian,  *  1946 

Burton  Institute,  Inc.,  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Bass,  121  West  Seventh  St. ..  Non-Sectarian,  1946 
Charlotte  Country  Day  School,  David  L.  Howe,  5303  Sardis  Rd  Non-Sectarian,   • 


MITCHELL 

Board  of  Education:  Harry  L.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Spruce  Pine;  Maloy  Griffith,  Bakersville, 
R.  1;  Harper  Wilson,  Bakersville 

Superintendent:  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville  Phone  2311 

Express  Office:  Spruce  Pine 
Supervisor:  Ruby  Sisk  Gouge,  Bakersville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  U.  D.  Hensley,  Bakersville 


Montgomery — Moore 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

89       38  TOTAL 
89       38  WHITE: 

14        15    Bowman,  C.  M.  King,  Bakersville   1957  1924 

7    Bowman  Primary,  Maude  D.  Bennett  Bakersville   1958   

7    Buladean,  Harrison  Hobson,  Bakersville,   R.   1   1952   

9    Deyton  Elementary,  Phil  Geouge,  Spruce  Pine   1959   

4    Glen  Ayre,  Henry  H.  Ingram,  Bakersville   1952   

30    Harris  Elementary,  Walter  Thomas,  Spruce  Pine   1953   

  15    Harris  High,  Culver  R.  Dale,  Spruce  Pine   1924 

6    Ledger,  Frank  Young,  Bakersville,  R.  1   1954   

3    Poplar,  Mrs.  Edythe  Griffith,  Relief      

9         7    Tipton  Hill,  Floyd  H.  Edwards,   Relief   1952  1929 

NEGRO : 
(None) 

i  Non-Public  Schools: 
NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Spruce  Pine  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Zella  F.  Wilson,  Spruce  Pine 
ELEMENTARY— 

Appalachian,  Father  Peter  Lambert  Penland  Sectarian 

VOCATIONAL— 

Penland  School  of  Handicrafts,  Lucy  Morgan  Non-Sectarian 

MONTGOMERY 

Board  of  Education:  D.  C.  Ewing,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Candor;  Howard  Dorsett,  Vice  Chairman, 
Mt.  Gilead;  James  A.  Burt,  Biscoe;  C.  J.  Kern,  Star;  Ernest  King,  Jr., 
Troy 

Superintendent:  S.  H.  Helton,  Troy  Phone  4301 

i  Supervisor,  Elementary:  Mrs.  Almena  McLeod,  Biscoe 
1  Speech  Correctionist:  Louise  Haywood,  Troy 

Supervisor,  High  School:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Simpson,  Mt.  Gilead 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
)  Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Ray  Morris,  Troy 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Biscoe,  R.  L.  Shirlen,  Biscoe    1925 

Candor,  Harry  Fisher,  Candor     1924 

Mt.  Gilead,  I.  B.  Shive,  Mt.  Gilead   1954  1922 

Star,  B.  G.  Short,  Star   1953  1925 

Troy,  R.  E.  Nelson,  Troy     1921 

NEGRO: 

Candor,  E.  A.  Anderson,  Candor      

Mt.  Gilead,  R.  T.  Hoffman,  Mt.  Gilead      

Peabody,  S.  T.  Hawkins,  Troy     1955 

Non-Public  Schools: 

^NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Tiny  Tots  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Paul  Poole,  Troy 


117 

50 

83 

40 

10 

5 

13 
15 

8 
8 

15 

6 

30 

13 

34 

10 

12 

15 

7 

10 

MOORE 

ioard  of  Education:  J.  A.  Culbertson,  Chairman,  Robbins;  T.  Roy  Phillips,  Carthage;  R.  H. 

Upchurch,  Highfalls;  W.  H.  Matthews,  Carthage,  R.  3;  Jere  N.  Mc- 
Keithen,  Aberdeen 

Superintendent:  R.  E.  Lee,  Carthage  Phone  WH  7-2976 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Beulah  T.  McPherson,  Cameron 
Negro — Tarba  T.  Brown,  Carthage 

attendance  Worker:  None 

Ihief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  E.  Bailey,  Carthage 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

87  TOTAL 

WHITE: 

Aberdeen,  C.  Wade  Mobley,  Aberdeen   1952  *1923 

Cameron,  T.  K.  Holmes,  Cameron   1953  1926 

Carthage,  T.  N.  Frye,  Carthage   1953  1920 

Carthage  Elem.,  T.  N.  Frye,  Carthage   1954  . 


164 

87 

121 

69 

19 

13 

10 

7 

3 

9 

14 

5 

5 

11 

19 

8 

5 

6 

4 

13 

7 

9 

8 

10 

5 

43 

18 

13 

6 

4 

19 

12 

7 

Elise,  Cecil  E.  Hackney,  Robbins   1951  1927 

Robbins  Graded,  E.  Carl  Brady,  Robbins   1951   

Highfalls,  E.  H.  Cooper,  Jr.,  Highfalls     1937 

Sandhill  Farm  Life,  T.  H.  Lingerfeldt,  Carthage,  R.  3     1920 

Vass-Lakeview,  John  McCrummen,  Aberdeen   1940  1924 

West  End,  Raymond  P.  Johnson,  West  End   1943  1928 

Westmoore,  J.  C.  Phillips,  Seagrove,  R.  2   1951  1941 

NEGRO: 

Berkley,  Earl  D.  Raynor,  Aberdeen     1955 


1930 


ieland,  Thos.  C.  Jackson,  West  End  

Non-Public  Schools: 

DIRECT  STATE  SUPPORTED— 

Samarcand,  Reva  Mitchell,  Supt.;  Frances  Dull,  Eagle  Springs      

Pinehurst 

Board  of  Education:  L.  B.  Creath,  Chairman;  A.  H.  Garrison,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Shef- 
field, Melvin  Wicker 

Superintendent:  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst  Phone  CY  4-3223 

Supervisors:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

23  14  TOTAL 

13        8  WHITE: 

13         8    Pinehurst,  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst   1952  *1925 

10        6  NEGRO: 

10         6    Academy  Heights,  Seabron  C.  Cureton,  Box  285,  Pinehurst   1957  1929 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Ehrhardt  School,  Mrs.  Herbert  Ehrhardt,  Pinehurst 
Wee  Barrett  School,  Mrs.  Robert  Barrett,  Pinehurst 

Southern  Pines 

Board  of  Education:  John  M.  Howarth,   Chairman,   Southern   Pines;  N.  L.  Hodgkins,  Sr., 
Harry  J.  Menzel,  Dr.  Vida  C.  McLeod,  P.  I.  York 

Superintendent:  Luther  A.  Adams,  Southern  Pines  Phone  OX  2-2181 

Supervisor:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

39  19  TOTAL 

24  10  WHITE: 

  10    Southern  Pines  High,  James  Walser,  Southern  Pines  *1923 

24    Elementary,  James  D.  Moore,  Southern  Pines   1949   

15         9  NEGRO: 

15         9    W.  Southern  Pines,  H.  A.  Wilson,  Southern  Pines   1957  1930 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Brown,  Southern  Pines 
ELEMENETARY— 

White:  St.  Anthony,  Sister  Catherine  Bernard,  340  N.  Ashe  St  Sectarian 

Negro:  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Sister  Barbara  Marie  Sectarian 


Nash — Rocky  Mount 
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NASH 

Board  of  Education:  W.   B.   Faulkner,   Chairman,   Red  Oak;  J.  H.  Valentine,  Sharpsburg; 

W.  S.  Williams,  Jr.,  Middlesex;  G.  I.  Womble,  Nashville;  L.  R.  Joyner, 
Elm  City,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville  Phone  2681 

Supervisors:  White — C.  H.  Fries,  Jr.,  Nashville;  Mrs.  Mildred  D.  Hinton,  Nashville 

Negro — Rosa  E.  Arrington,  Whitakers,  R.  2 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  M.  Waters,  Nashville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

316      114  TOTAL 

173       75  WHITE: 

12  9    Bailey,  M.  W.  Weaver,  Bailey   1939  1926 

25        15    Ben  venue,  R.  B.  Gordon,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3   1939  1925 

5    Castalia,  Mrs.  Myrtle  B.  Hedgepeth,  Castalia   1954   

17         9    Coopers,  E.  C.  Pearce,  Nashville,  R.  3   1951  1933 

5    Ferrells,  F.  Carold  Stone,  Middlesex,  R.  2      „ 

4    Griffins,  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Braswell,  Nashville,  R.  1   1955   

8         8    Middlesex,   N.   E.   Patterson,   Middlesex   1955  1923 

4    Momeyer,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Colston,  Nashville,  R.  2      „ 

7    Mt.  Pleasant,  R.  C.  Home,  Bailey,  R.  1   1951   

16  11    Nashville,  C.  C.  Walters,  Nashville   1954  1923 

4    Oak  Level,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Willey,  Nashville   1955   

11         7    Red  Oak,  Joseph  A.  Martin,  Red  Oak   1939  1920 

5    Sharpsburg,  Mrs.  Lettie  P.  Rackley,  Sharpsburg   1954   

14       11    Spring  Hope,  M.  V.  Parrish,  Spring  Hope   1940  1923 

5    Stanhope,  Carol  B.  Corbett,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1   1951   

6  5    Whitakers,  W.  R.  Walker,  Whitakers   1952  1924 

25    Williford,  T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1   1939   

143       39  NEGRO: 

7    Tar  River,  R.  B.  Harrison,  Nashville,  R.  2      

5    Castalia,  Frederick  L.  Wilkins,  Castalia      

11    Cedar  Grove,  T.  W.  Williams,  Nashville,  R.  1   1954   

14    Maude  B.  Hubbard,  David  D.  Ghist,  Battleboro,  R.  2   1958   

26  15    Nash  Central,  T.  M.  Ringer,  Box  326,  Nashville     1929 

15    North  Whitakers,  Robert  J.  Johnson,  Whitakers,  R.  2   1958   

17    South  Nash,  Kanawha  Chavis,  Nashville   1957   

19       15    Spaulding,  Henry  D.  Dednam,  Spring  Hope   1943  1931 

13    Stony  Creek,  Benj.  C.  Battle,  1126  Beale  St.,  Rocky  Mount      

16  9    Swift  Creek,  J.  W.  Wiley,  Whitakers,  R.  2,  Box  144   1958  1958 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Rocky  Mount 

Board  of  Education:  George    R.    Edwards,    Chairman;    W.    R.    Coleman,  Vice-Chairman; 

Guy  E.  Barnes,  Mrs.  T.  R.  Easterling,  L.  B.  Edwards,  M.  W.  Ivey, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Whitehurst,  Donald  Wilhalf 

Superintendent:  D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount  Phone  Gibson  2-7152 

Supervisors:  White — Millie  Moore,  Rocky  Mount 

Negro — Mrs.  Ua  K.  Bellamy,  Rocky  Mount 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.   Grace   Proctor,   Rocky  Mount 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

167       70  TOTAL 
94       44  WHITE: 

11    Bassett,  Ella  Cherry  Moore,  Rocky  Mount   1939   


11               Battle,  Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Baker,  Rocky  Mount   1956   

18               Braswell,  Lillie  B.  Shearin,  Rocky  Mount   1954   

18               Gorham,  Corinne  L.  Pitt,  Rocky  Mount   1940   

20  14    R.  M.  Wilson  Jr.  High,  C.  C.  Cleetwood,  Rocky  Mount   1955  1955 

30  Senior  High,  C.  M.  Edson,  Rocky  Mount   *1920 

11                Wilkinson,  Harvey  S.  Pittman,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount   1952   

5    Not  Assigned,  Art,  Music,  Speech 

73  26  NEGRO: 

26  Booker  T.  Washington,  R.  D.  Armstrong,  Box  1380,  Rocky  Mount   *1927 

14               Baskerville,  C.  T.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount   1958   

17                Holland,  B.  L.  Ancrum,  Rocky  Mount   1940   

13    Lincoln,  R.  A.  Batts,  Rocky  Mount      

24                O.  R.  Pope,  Montera  Davis,  Rocky  Mount   1945   

5    (Not  Assigned)   Art,  Music,  Speech 
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Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dove,  Rocky  Mount 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Kindergarten,  Sister  M.  Thaddeus,  Rocky  Mount 

Episcopal  Parish  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Frank  Fagan,  Sr.,  Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  Dozier's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Dozier,  Rocky  Mount 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Braswell,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Lee,  Rocky  Mount 
Lakeside  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  V.  March,  Rocky  Mount 
West  Haven  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Russell,  Rocky  Mount 

ELEMENTARY— 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Sister  M.  Donelda,  Rocky  Mount  Sectarian 


NEW  HANOVER 

Board  of  Education:  E.  A.  Laney,  Chairman,  Wilmington;  Murdoch  M.  Dunn,  Wilmington; 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Gause,  Wilmington;  S.  Bryan  Broadfoot,  Wilmington; 

Dr.  William  C.  Mebane,  Wilmington;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Piver,  Wilmington 

Superintendent:  H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington  Phone  RO  2-1877 

Assistant  Superintendent:  J.  W.  Grise,  Tileston  School,  Wilmington 
Business  Manager:  John  O.  Marshall,  Wilmington 

Supervisors:  White — David    Hall   Godbold,    Jr.,   Wilmington;    Talmadge   O.    Page,    Tileston  i 
School,  Wilmington 
Negro — James  L.  Johnson,  Gregory  School,  Wilmington 
Attendance  Worker:  White — Mrs.  Margaret  Edwards,  Wilmington 

Negro— W.  T.  Childs,  Wilmington 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  C.  Caulder,  Wilmington 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

414     190  TOTAL 
281     140  WHITE: 

15    Bradley  Creek,  Jack  Davis,  Wilmington   1940   


7    Carolina  Beach,  O.  A.  Tuttle,  Wilmington. 

38  12  Chestnut  St.,  Annie  W.  Snipes,  Wilmington   1952  1952 

23    Forest  Hills,  Thelma  Daughtry,  Wilmington   1938   

15    Hemenway,   Lawrence  Cheek,   Wilmington   1939  

34  10  Lake  Forest,  Mrs.  Manly  Williams,  Wilmington   1953  1953 

10    J.  C.  Roe,  William  Hollowell,  Wilmington   1949   

  94  New  Hanover  High,  Dale  K.  Spencer,  Wilmington   *1920 

31    Sunset  Park  Elem.,  Wallace  I.  West,  Wilmington   1952   

19  14  Sunset  Park  Jr.  High,  J.  W.  Harrington,  Wilmington   1952  1952 

25  10  Tileston,  Rupert  Bryan,  Wilmington   1953  1953 

6    Washington  Catlett,  Billy  Mason,  Wilmington   1939   

12    William  Hooper,  Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington   1940   - 

22    Winter  Park,  H.  J.  McGee,  Wilmington   1940   .. 

13    Wrightboro,   John   Bridgman,   Wilmington   1944   

6    Wrightsville  Beach,  William  A.  Booth,  Wilmington   1957   

5    Ogden  Elementary,  Irving  Maynard,  Wilmington     

133  50  NEGRO: 

20    William  H.  Blount,  Essie  Miller,  Wilmington      

47    Gregory,  C.  H.  McDonald,  Wilmington      

24    Peabody,  Vivian  Boone,  Wilmington   1952   

16    James  B.  Dudley,  E.  A.  Swain,  Wilmington      

26  12  Williston  Jr.  High,  S.  J.  Howie,  Jr.,  319  S.  10th  St.,  Wilmington..     

  38  Williston  Sr.,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Wilmington   *1932 


Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

White:  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Wilmington 

St.  James  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  K.  Lynch,  Wilmington 

Little  Chapel  on  the  Boardwalk,  Mrs.  Ed.  M.  Hawkins,  Wrightsville  Beach 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ernest  Clark,  Wilmington 

First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Joe  Holman,  Wilmington 

High  School  Nursery,  Mrs.  Vivian  Baynes,  Wilmington 

St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Bradsher,  Wilmington 

Seventh  Day  Adventist,  James  Nick,  Wilmington 

The  Oleander  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Henrietta  C.  Knowles,  Wilmington 
Lake  Forest  Nursery,  Mrs.  Betty  J.  Hawley,  Wilmington 
Morningside  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Floyd,  Wilmington 
St.  Andrews'  Covenant  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Clark,  Wilmington 
St.  Mary's  Catholic,  Sister  Mary  A'Munciata,  Wilmington 
Negro:  Perkin's  School,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Perkins,  Wilmington 

St.  Thomas'  Catholic  School,  Sister  Agnes-Marie,  Wilmington 

Davis  Nursery,  Mrs.  Ruth  Davis,  Wilmington 

Ephesus  7th  Day  Adventist,  H.  A.  Raming,  Wilmington 


Northampton — Onslow 
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ELEMENTARY — 

White:  Peter  Pan  School  (1st  grade),  Mrs.  Mamie  Murrill  Non-Sectarian 

Seventh  Day  Adventist,  James  Nick,  Wilmington  Sectarian 

Saint  Mary's  Catholic,  Sister  Mary  A'Munciata,  Wilmington  Sectarian 

Saint  Stanislaus,  Sister  M.  Angelica,  Castle  Hayne  Sectarian 

Negro:  Ephesus  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  H.  A.  Raming,  Wilmington  Sectarian 

Perkins  School  (1st  grade),  Mrs.  S.  L.  Perkins,  Wilmington  Non-Sectarian 

Saint  Thomas,  Sister  Agnes  Marie,  Wilmington  Sectarian 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS— 

Saint  Mary,  Sister  M.  Hildegarde,  215  S.  4th  St.,  Wilmington  Sectarian,   

Seventh  Day  Adventist,  James  Nick,  Wilmington  Sectarian,   


NORTHAMPTON 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  C.  G.  Parker,  Chairman,  Woodland;  Scott  Bowers,  Jackson:  W.  C. 

Conner,  Rich  Square;  S.  E.  Crew,  Pleasant  Hill;  G.  L.  Ricks,  Conway; 
Ralph  W.  Britt,  Severn;  Dr.  J.  Wesley  Parker,  Jr.,  Seaboard 

Superintendent:  E.  D.  Johnson,  Jackson  Phone  LE  4-2561 

Express  Office:  Gumberry 

Supervisors:  White — E.  J.  Bullock,  Jackson 

Negro — Elizabeth  J.  Gordon,  Rich  Square 

Director  of  Guidance  Services:  Mebane  H.  Burgwyn,  Jackson 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  H.  Jones,  Seaboard 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

172 

72 

56 

40 

1 

9 

10 

13 

7 

6 

6 

9 

6 

6 

5 

4 

8 

6 

116 

32 

17 

12 

12 

15 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

11 

12 

14 

7 

19 

10 

Conway,  W.  F.  Pritchard,  Conway   1952  1926 

Gaston,  George  R.  Autry,  Gaston   1946  1936 

Jackson,  Russell  N.  Manning,  Jackson   1945  1927 

Rich  Square,  W.  R.  King,  Rich  Square   1945  1920 

Seaboard,  Charles  R.  Darr,  Seaboard   1939  1922 

4    Severn,  Gertrude  B.  Jordan,  Severn      

Woodland,  B.  L.  White,  Woodland   1940  1923 

NEGRO: 


Eastside,  B.  W.  Logan,  Jackson      

Garysburg,  Shepherd  S.  Moore,  Garysburg      

Gumberry,  L.  H.  Moseley,   Gumberry   1959 

Jonesboro,  Gladys  K.  Vaughan,  Seaboard      

Margarettsville,  Viola  M.  Faison,  Seaboard      

Meherrin,  Claudia  S.  Davis,  Severn      


Lonnie  E.  Harrell,  Jackson. 


Woodland  Graded,  Wilbert  L.  Dilday,  Woodland      

Willis  Hare,  Oscar  B.  Spaulding,  Pendleton     1934 

W.  S.  Creecy,  W.  S.  Creecy,  Jr.,  Rich  Square   1941  1929 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 
♦Woodland  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mozelle  Maddrey,  Severn 
Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Bowers,  Jackson 


ONSLOW 

Board  of  Education:  Clyde  F.   Hurst,   Chairman,   Jacksonville;   Ormond   Barbee,  Richlands; 

Leon  Rowe,  Sr.,  Maysville;  Sterling  Grant,  Sneads  Ferry;  Basil  Hurst, 
Hubert 

Superintendent:  Isham  B.  Hudson,  Jacksonville  Phone  4446 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  R.  W.  Southerland,  Burgaw 
Negro — C.  L.  Hankins,  Maysville 

Attendance  Worker:  James  E.  Jenkins,  Jacksonville 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  A.  Sidbury,  Jacksonville 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Dixon,  Henry  C.  Stone,  Hollyridge     1928 

Jacksonville,  John  Bender,  Jacksonville 

Blue  Creek,   Edmund   Rublein,  Jacksonville      

Northwoods,  Thomas  R.  Allen,  Jacksonville      

Thompson,   Egbert  T.   Rouse,  Jacksonville      

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Earl  Henson,  Jacksonville   1957   

High,  H.  P.  Honeycutt,  Jacksonville     1922 

Richlands,  E.  W.  Morgan,   Richlands     1922 

Swansboro,  J.  Paul  Tyndall,  Swansboro     1931 

White  Oak,  Allen  H.  Stafford,  Maysville,  R     1928 

NEGRO: 

Georgetown,  J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville     *1933 


274 

88 

217 

70 

28 

11 

25 

29 

26 

26 

2 

27 

38 

13 

31 

13 

15 

6 

57 

18 

31 

18 

15 

11 

1959 
1958 


Non-Public  Schools: 
ELEMENTARY— 

Infant  of  Prague,  Sister  Teresa,  Jacksonville  Sectarian 

HIGH  SCHOOL— 

Infant  of  Prague,  Sister  M.  Teresa,  Jacksonville  Sectarian,   

FEDERAL— 

Camp  Lejeune  Schools,  W.  H.  Tuck,  Superintendent 

Midway  Park,  George  Ezzard,  Camp  Lejeune   1946   

Tarawa  Terrace,  Margaret  Hodgens,  Camp  Lejeune      

High,  Bernard  R.  Oliver,  Camp  Lejeune  *1946 


ORANGE 

Board  of  Education:  C.  W.  Stanford,  Chairman,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1;  Charles  Walker,  Jr., 
Hillsboro;  F.  Ross  Porter,  Hillsboro;  J.  E.  Hawkins,  Cedar  Grove;  Dr. 
Gordan  Cleveland,  Chapel  Hill 

Superintendent:  G.  P.  Carr,  Hillsboro  Phone  3831 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Irene  Pender,  Cedar  Grove 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  H.  Strayhorn,  Hillsboro 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Aycock,  Stanley  G.  Duke,  Hillsboro,  R.  2   1954  1930 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  Lois  Blalock,  Rougemont,  R.  2      

Cameron  Park,  Ted  B.  Shoaf,  Hillsboro   1957   

Efland,  Perry  W.  Harrison,  Efland   1945   

Hillsboro,  G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro     1923 

West  Hillsboro,  Mrs.  Leona  M.  Snider,  Hillsboro   1950   

White  Cross,  Wm.  H.  Fox,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1      


106 

39 

63 

24 

7 

6 

3 

23 

10 

9 
6 

18 

3 
2 

43 

15 

15 

9 
19 

15 

NEGRO: 

Cedar  Grove,  Harold  Webb,  Hillsboro,  R.  2      

Efland,  J.  W.  Joyner,  Efland      

Central,  A.  L.  Stanback,  Hillsboro     1938 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Chapel  Hill 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  J.  Kempton  Jones,  Chairman,  Chapel  Hill;  Grey  Culbreth,  R.  E. 

Jamerson,  Charles  Milner,  J.  R.  Manley,  Mrs.  Helen  Allen 

Superintendent:  Joseph  M.  Johnston,  Chapel  Hill  Phone  7-4391 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Bernice  Wade,  Chapel  Hill 
Attendance  Worker:  None 


Pamlico — Elizabeth  City 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

92  41  TOTAL 

63  29  WHITE: 

17    Carrboro,  Klay  K.  Box,  Carrboro    

16    Estes  Hills,  Mildred  Mooneyham,  Chapel  Hill   1959  . 

16    Glenwood,  Ben  H.  Battle,  Chapel  Hill   1957   

  23  High  School,  May  Marshbanks,  Chapel  Hill   *1920 

14  6    Junior  High  School,  Harold  Hulon,  Chapel  Hill      

29  12  NEGRO: 

6  12    Lincoln,  C.  A.  McDougle,  Chapel  Hill     *1931 

23    Northside,  James  H.  Peace,  Chapel  Hill      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


PAMLICO 

Board  of  Education:  Troy  D.  Potter,  Chairman,  Bayboro,  R.  1;  Bert  C.  Day,  Florence;  John 
E.  Harper,  Arapahoe;  James  A.  Tingle,  Jr.,  Alliance;  Glenn  C.  Woodard, 
Oriental 

Superintendent:  G.  W.  Harriett,  Bayboro  Phone  SH  5-2261 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Julia  P.  Harriett,  Bayboro 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  B.  Harris,  Alliance 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

65  28  TOTAL 

39  17  WHITE: 

11    Alliance,  W.  H.  Moye,  Alliance      

1         7    Arapahoe,  R.  A.  Haddock,  Arapahoe      

7    Hobucken,  F.  A.  Anderson,  Hobucken      

4    Oriental,  Mrs.  Louise  T.  Reynolds,  Oriental      

i!    17  Pamlico  County,  M.  B.  Weaver,  Bayboro   1952 

9    Stonewall,  Ottis  H.  Peele,  Stonewall   1955   

1    (All  schools),  (Special  Education)  Mrs.  Mildred  McC.  Sawyer 

26  11  NEGRO: 

2    Holt's  Chapel,  Robert  J.  Johnston,  Oriental,  R.  1      

2    Mesic,  Mrs.  Freddie  H.  Credle,  Bayboro,  R.  1      

22  11    Pamlico  Training,  Rudolph  W.  Snowden,  Bayboro     1936 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

PASQUOTANK 

Board  of  Education:  J.  H.  LeRoy,  Chairman,  Elizabeth  City;  Charles  Saunders,  Elizabeth 
City,  R.  4;  Victor  B.  Morgan,  Elizabeth  City;  J.  Haywood  Bright, 
Elizabeth  City,  R.  3;  Dr.  C.  D.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City;  Carroll 
Brothers,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1;  W.  T.  Old,  Elizabeth  City 

Superintendent:  J.  H.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City  Phone  4988 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  H.  Flowers,  Elizabeth  City 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

63  18  TOTAL 

34  18  WHITE: 

20  11    Central,  Lee  R.  Hall,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2   1952  1928 

4    Newland,  Mrs.  Cora  Laydon  Stafford,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3   1954   

10  7    Weeksville,  W.  C.  Morrisette,  Weeksville   1951  1925 

29    NEGRO: 

29    Pasquotank  Co.  Elem.,  William  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City   1954   

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Elizabeth  Cityf 

Board  of  Education:  J.   C.   Abbott,    Chairman,   Elizabeth   City;   H.   W.   Clinkscales;   J.  P. 

Kramer,  H.  A.  Graul,  Wilson  Smith,  W.  F.  Thompson,  Dr.  J.  H.  Bonner, 
Mrs.  O.  F.  Gilbert 

Superintendent:  William  H.  Wagoner,  Elizabeth  City   Phone  2981 
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Supervisor:  Ruth  A.  Hoyle,  Elizabeth  City 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Crutchfield,  Elizabeth  City 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

89  36  TOTAL 

58  21  WHITE: 

18  21  Elizabeth  City  High,  Frederick  Jackson  Eason     *1920 

33    Sheep-Harney,  John  N.   Turner   1952   

7    J.  C.  Sawyer,  Billy  L.  Revelle      

31  15  NEGRO: 

9    Annie  E.  Jones,  Woodrow  W.  Edmonds   1955   

6  15    P.  W.  Moore,  Calvin  R.  Paige     *1929 

16    Harold  L.  Trigg,  William  Allen   1955   

Non-Public  Schools: 

ELEMENTARY— 

White:  St.  Elizabeth,  Sister  Mary  Rose  Cecilia,  804  W.  Main  St  Sectarian 

Negro:  St.  Catherine,  Sister  Marie  Irene  Sectarian 

PENDER 

Board  of  Education:  M.  S.  Ellis,  Chairman,  Willard;  M.  F.  Kelly,  Atkinson;  W.  F.  Stellar, 
Rocky  Point;  Howard  Holly,  Burgaw;  J.  J.  Smith,  Hampstead 

Superintendent:  B.  L.  Davis,  Burgaw  Phone  CL  9-2314 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Beulah  C.  Farrior,  Burgaw 

Negro — Mrs.  Leona  B.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Robert  Herring,  Burgaw 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

3  TOTAL 

WHITE: 


Burgaw,   E.   M.   Thompson,   Burgaw   1939  1920 

Long  Creek-Grady,  Rockfellow  Venters,  Rocky  Point   1957  1925 

2    Maple  Hill,  Mrs.  Berta  C.  Barden,  Maple  Hill      

Penderlea,  Newman  Lewis,  Willard   1942  1938 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

124 

58 

56 

33 

6 

6 

16 

11 

8 

5 

2 

12 

7 

4 

8 

4 

68 

25 

7 

2 

15 

14 

2 

15 

11 

5 

15 

7 

Topsail,  W.  T.  Batchelor,   Hampstead     1923 

NEGRO: 

Annandale,  R.  J.  Claybrook,  Hampstead      


C.  F.  Pope,  C.  C.  Smith,  Burgaw     1924 

Lee,  Mallie  W.  Williams,  Maple  Hill      

Pender  Co.  Training,  J.  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point     1929 

Webb,  C.  A.  Dixon,  Maple  Hill      


Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

The  Burgaw  School  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Murphy  Moore,  Burgaw 

PERQUIMANS 

Board  of  Education:  C.  C.  Chappell,  Chairman,  Belvidere,  R.  2;  Mrs.  Mary  Onella  Brinn, 
Hertford;  Dr.  A.  B.  Bonner,  Hertford;  D.  H.  Eure,  Hertford,  R.  3;  G.  S. 
Caddy,  Hertford,  R.  3;  Howard  B.  Matthews,  Hertford,  R.  3;  Charles 
Harrell,  Hertford 

Superintendent:  John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford  Phone  4341 

Supervisor:  Margaret  Muellen,  Gates 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  O.  Elliott,  Hertford 


! 


Person — Pitt 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

60       25  TOTAL 
27       13  WHITE: 

9    Hertford,  Thelma  Elliott,   Hertford   1951   

3       13    Perquimans  Co.  High,  E.  C.  Woodard,  Hertford   1951  1925 

15    Perquimans  Gram.,  Thomas  Maston,   Hertford   1951   

33       12  NEGRO: 

14    King  Street,  Dewey  Newby,  Hertford   1958   

19       12    Perquimans  Union,  Joseph  A.  Dempsey,  Winfall     1934 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


PERSON 

Board  of  Education:  Clyde  T.   Satterfield,   Chairman,   Timberlake;   W.   J.   Hall,  Woodsdale; 

A.  F.  Hicks,  Timberlake;  E.  E.  Bradsher,  Jr.,  Roxboro;  J.  E.  Hester, 
Hurdle  Mills 

Superintendent:  R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  Phone  5431 

Supervisors:  White — Sallie  B.  Newman,  Roxboro 

Negro — Lottie  Villines,  Roxboro 
Attendance  Worker:  Earl  H.  Hall,  Roxboro 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  T.  J.  Crutchfield,  Roxboro 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Baker,  Roxboro 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

164  69  TOTAL 

98  46  WHITE: 

7               Allensville,  Thomas  O.  Gentry,  Roxboro,  R.  2   1943   

11  8    Bethel  Hill,  W.  C.  Hopkins,  Woodsdale   1941  1928 

6    Bushy  Fork,  Burley  W.  Dunn,  Roxboro,  R.  4      

10  9    Helena,  Glen  N.  Titus,  Timberlake   1940  1924 

3  3    High  Plains,  Ralph  A.  Spainhour,  Woodsdale,  R.  2      ■ 

5               Hurdle  Mills,  Louis  Marvin  Yates,  Hurdle  Mills   1943   

8               Mt.  Tirzah,  Claude  C.  Warren,  Rougemont,  R.  1   1943   

7               Olive  Hill,  W.  M.  Beasley,  Roxboro,  R.  1   1953   

Roxboro  District,  Walter  S.  Rogers,  Roxboro 

6                   Ca-Vel,  Lessie  V.  Chandler,  Ca-Vel   1946   

10                  Central,  Inda  Collins,  Roxboro   1944   

15                   Earl  Bradsher,  James  O.  Powers,  Roxboro   1954   

2    East  Roxboro,  Mrs.  Lois  Hayes  Brooks,  Roxboro      _ 

7                  Longhurst,  Jas.  R.  Weldon,  Box  137,  Longhurst   1946   

  26  Roxboro  High,  Walter  S.  Rogers,  Roxboro   1925 

1    (Special  Ed.),  Mrs.  Minnie  M.  Gentry,  Roxboro 

66  23  NEGRO: 

14    North  End,  William  T.  Tuck,  Roxboro      

11    Oak  Lane,  William  Morris  Jones,  Roxboro      

  23    Person  Co.  High,  G.  L.  Harper,  Roxboro   1930 

24    Roxboro  Elementary,  Samuel  B.  Spencer,  Roxboro      

16    Woodland,  Hugh  Earl  Talley,  Roxboro      

1    (Special  Ed.)  Mrs.  Margaret  Lundsford,  Roxboro 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

PITT 

Board  of  Education:  Jos.   S.   Moye,   Chairman,   Greenville;   Wm.   F.   Stokes,   Stokes;   T.  G. 

Worthington,  Ayden;  G.  E.  Trevathan,  Fountain;  E.  W.  Fleming, 
Grifton,  R.  1,  Box  311 

Superintendent:  D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville  Phone  3329 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Edna  E.  Baker,  Greenville;  A.  S.  Alford,  Greenville 

Negro — F.  D.  Sledge,  Greenville 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  C.  Forlines,  Winterville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

302  98  TOTAL 

144  55  WHITE: 

18  7    Ayden,  E.  F.  Johnson,  Ayden   1952  *1920 

7  6    Belvoir,  E.  N.  Warren,  Greenville,  R.  4   1952  1934 

10  4    Bethel,  W.  C.  Latham,  Bethel   1943  1924 

14  6    Chicod.  Kelly  Wallace,  Greenville,  R.  2   1940  1931 
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8    Falkland,  Charles  W.  Moye,  1301  Cotton  Rd.,  Greenville   1938   

19  10    Farmville,  Sam  D.  Bundy,  Farmville   1939  *1941 

7    Fountain,  D.  C.  Stokes,  Fountain   1952   

16         5    Grifton,  E.  B.  Bright,  Grifton   1940  1921 

9  4    Grimesland,  J.  E.  Hudson,  Grimesland   1939  1931 

10    Pactolus,  Eugene  Morris,  Pactolus   1939   

6         6    Stokes,  W.  Jack  Edwards,  Stokes   1952  1928 

20  8    Winterville,  Paul  J.  Clark,  Winterville   1939  1920 

158       43  NEGRO: 

18       13    Bethel  Union,  E.  A.  Elliott,  Bethel,  Box  518     1944 

13    Bruce-Falkland,  Gaston  Monk,  Bell  Arthur      

16  6    County  Training,  M.  Q.  Wyche,  Grimesland     1938 

22       12    H.  B.  Sugg,  Francis  H.  Mebane,  Farmville     1934 

9    Grifton,  H.  R.  Reaves,  829  E.  Ave.,  Ayden      _ 

6    Haddock,  Chas.  M.  Anderson,  801  Bancroft  Ave.,  Greenville      _ 

5    Nichols,  Farney  Moore,  1400  E.  Fleming  St.,  Greenville      

9    North  Fountain,  Chas.  M.  Suggs,  901  S.  Main  St.,  Farmville      _ 

17  7    Robinson,  J.  W.  Maye,  1225  Davenport  St.,  Greenville   1959  1959 

12    Sallie  Branch,  Mattie  King,  415  Nash  St.,  Greenville      „ 

5    Simpson,  Lafayette  Williams,  Chicod      

17  9    South  Ayden,  J.  W.  Ormand,  1301  S.  Lee  St.,  Ayden     1938 

18    Stokes,  Matthew  Lewis,  911  RR.  St.,  Greenville      

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 
*Totsville  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Mrs.  Sally  A.  Bland,  Farmville 

Greenville 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  E.  B.  Aycock,  Chairman,  Greenville;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Stell,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hadley,  A.  Hartwell  Campbell,  Louis  Gaylord  Jr.,  J.  B.  Kittrell,  Jr., 
J.  M.  Taft 

Superintendent:  Junius   H.   Rose,   Greenville  Phone  PLaza  2-6197 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Carroll,  Greenville  Phone  PLaza  2-6189 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Louise  Rush,  1002  W.  3rd  St.,  Greenville.  .Phone  PLaza  2-4139 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YB.  ACCREDITED 

EL  EM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

133       41  TOTAL 
84       28  WHITE: 

13    The  Agnes  Fullilove,  Agnes  Fullilove,  Greenville   1939   - 

18    Elmhurst,    Helen    Wolff,    Greenville   1957   

17    Junior  High,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  Greenville      - 

  28    Junius  H.  Rose  High,  O.  E.  Dowd,  Greenville   1939  *1920 

14    Third  Street,  Lela  B.  Stancill,  Greenville   1938  „  

19    Wahl-Coates,   Frances  Wahl,  Greenville   1949   

3    (All  schools),  (Special  teachers) 

49       13  NEGRO: 

19       13    Eppes,  W.  H.  Davenport,  Greenville     *1928 

14    Fleming  Street,  Sadie  Saulter,  Greenville      - 

16    South  Greenville,  Lena  B.  Brown,  Greenville   1957   - 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Protestant  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Graham  Quinn,  Eighth  St. 
St.  Raphael  Kindergarten,  Sister  Barbara,  E.  Fourth  St. 
Nursery,  Ruth  Lambie,  East  Carolina  College 
♦Kindergarten,  Annie  Mae  Murray,  East  Carolina  College 
Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Smith,  705  E.  Fourth  St. 

ELEMENTARY— 

White:  St.  Raphael,  Sister  Barbara,  E.  Fourth  St  Sectarian 

Negro:  St.  Gabriel's,  Sister  Paschal,  1101  Ward  St  Sectarian 


POLK 

Board  of  Education:  W.  A.  Burgess,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Columbus;  Oliver  Taylor,  Mill  Spring, 
R.  1;  Edwin  C.  Leland,  Saluda;  T.  B.  Odel,  Mill  Spring,  R.  1;  Glenn 
York,  Tryon,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  David  A.  Cromer,  Columbus  Phone  TW  4-3862 

Express  Office:  Tryon 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Lorraine  Page,  Columbus 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  T.  T.  Garren,  Columbus 


TRYON — ASHEBORO 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

50       22  TOTAL 
43       22  WHITE: 

8         5    Green  Creek,  H.  C.  Yeager,  Campobello,  S.  C,  R.  1     1925 

11       12    Mill  Spring,  S.  L.  Walkowicz,  Mill  Spring   1940  1924 

8         4    Saluda,  Henry  M.  Davis,  Saluda     1925 

10    _          Stearns,  Hoyt  D.  McEntire,  Columbus   1945   

6    Sunny  View,  B.  T.  Gantt,  Jr.,  Mill  Spring,  R.  2      

NEGRO: 

7    Cobb,  P.  W.  Wellmon,  Tryon,  R.  1      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Tryon 

Board  of  Education:  W.  L.  Hague,  Chairman,  Tryon;  Dr.  John  Z.  Preston,  Nelson  Jackson, 
II,  John  W.  Cowan,  Ralph  Lawrence 

Superintendent:  W.  S.  Hamilton,  Tryon  Phone  UL  6-8075 

Supervisor:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

23       13  TOTAL 
19       11  WHITE: 

19  11    Tryon,  W.  S.  Hamilton,  Tryon   1953  1925 

4        2  NEGRO: 

4         2    Edmund-Embury,  R.  L.  Webster,  Tryon      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

RANDOLPH 

Board  of  Education:  R.  L.  Albright,  Chairman,  Coleridge;  Ernest  C.  Routh,  Franklinville; 

Thomas  S.  Bouldin,  Trinity;  Wade  H.  Harris,  Seagrove;  G.  Bruce  Pugh, 
Franklinville,  R.  1;  Jack  P.  Shaffner,  Liberty;  A.  A.  Walker,  Asheboro 

Superintendent:  W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Asheboro  Phone  6101 

Supervisors:  Z.  L.  Bowden,  Asheboro;  Helen  F.  Yount,  Asheboro 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  C.  S.  McGill,  Asheboro 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

231  97  TOTAL 

211  90  WHITE: 

13               Archdale,  J.  R.  Coggins,  Archdale   1957   

4    Brower,  J.  P.  Burleson,  Troy      

8  5    Coleridge,  Malcolm  F.  Bender,  Coleridge     1940 

17  10    Farmer,  J.  F.  Barrier,  Farmer     1926 

18  7    Franklinville,  Y.  L.  Holland,  Franklinville     1926 

14  8    Gray's  Chapel,  Otis  C.  Thomas,  Franklinville,  R   1958  1931 

16  10    Liberty,  Carl  E.  Jones,   Liberty     1923 

8    New  Market,  Jack  R.  Edwards,  Trinity,  R.  2      

15  9    Ramseur,  C.  A.  Cox,   Ramseur   1956  1923 

34    Randleman  Elem.,  Fred  W.  Albright,  Randleman      

  14  Randleman,  W.  K.  Cromartie,   Randleman   1924 

21  12    Seagrove,  J.  R.  Barker,  Seagrove     1928 

5    Staley,  Marvin  J.  Gatlin,  Staley      

26  15    Trinity,  T.  H.  Smith,  Trinity     1924 

10                Tabernacle,  Robert  E.  Spencer,  Asheboro,  R.  3   1957   

2    Union,  J.  W.  Moretz,  Asheboro,  R.  5      

20  7  NEGRO: 

7  7    Randolph,  J.  A.  Bennett,  Liberty     1958 

8    Ramseur,  V.   J.   Caveness,   Ramseur      _ 

5    Trinity,  Rufus  Luck,  Asheboro      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Asheboro 

Board  of  Education:  W.  F.   Redding,   Jr.,   Chairman,   Asheboro;   Frank   Edmondson,   C.  E. 

Hughes,  Jr.,  James  R.  Lane,  L.  H.  Morgan,  J.  W.  Plummer,  R.  L. 
Reece,  Reitzel  Smith,  Jos.  R.  Suggs,  F.  O.  Yates,  T.  Henry  Redding, 
W.  David  Stedman 
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Superintendent:  Guy  B.  Teachey,  Asheboro  Phone  2240 

Supervisor:  Mary  Ina  Shamburger,  Asheboro 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Carl  Skeen,  Asheboro 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

118       42  TOTAL 
104       36  WHITE: 

  36    Asheboro,  Lee  C.  Phoenix,  Asheboro  *1920 

15    Balfour,  Warren  G.  Hawkins,  Asheboro   1951   _ 

23    Fayetteville  St.,  Mae  Blackwelder,  Asheboro   1951   _ 

21    Lindley  Park,  L.  V.  Godwin,  Asheboro   1956   

21    McCrary,  Chas.  W.,  Mrs.  Inez  Lewallen,  Asheboro      

19    Park  Street,  Donna  Lee  Loflin,  Asheboro   1938   

5    All  schools  (Art,  Bible,  Music) 

14         6  NEGRO: 

14         6    Central,  J.  N.  Gill,  Asheboro     1930 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Central  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Redding,  III,  300  S.  Main  St. 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  \.  Burns,  203  Ridgecrest 

Allred's  Play  Nursery,  Mrs.  Lillie  C.  Allred,  356  E.  Salisbury 

Asheboro  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  Frances  I.  Poe,  134  N.  Elm 
ELEMENTARY— 

Lester's  Learners  (1st  Grade),  Mrs.  F.  C.  Lester,  840  Sunset  Ave  Non-Sectarian 

RICHMOND 

Board  of  Education:  Jack  W.  Land,  Chairman,  Hamlet;  R.  L.  Ellerbe,  Rockingham;  J.  D. 

Myers,  Hoffman;  Douglas  Thompson,  East  Rockingham;  W.  Carey 
Nicholson,  Ellerbe 

Superintendent:  F.  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham  Phone  TW  5-4677 

Supervisor:  Fletcher  A.  Freeman,  Rockingham 
Attendance  Worker:  James  W.  McKenzie,  Rockingham 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Bernie  Mclntyre,  Ellerbe 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Cordova,  Kenneth  R.  Newbold,  Cordova   1959   

Ellerbe,  G.  B.  Lamm,  Ellerbe   1959  1923 

Hoffman,  William  Leonard  Russell,  Jr.,  Hoffman   1959  1929 

Pee  Dee,  Arthur  T.  Mcintosh,  Rockingham      

Roberdel,  Mrs.  Theo  S.  Smith,  Rockingham   1958   - 

Rohanen,  David  T.  Singleton,  Jr.,  Rockingham   1959  1955 

NEGRO: 

Ashley  Chapel,  John  H.  Mclnnis,  Rockingham   1958   


128 

28 

83 

22 

13 

18 

7 

5 
6 

3 

5 

36 

12 

45 

6 

18 

6 

16 

6 

5 

Mineral  Springs,  S.  B.  T.  Easterling,  Ellerbe     1936 

Rosen wald,  Lee  M.  Goode,  Mt.  Gilead      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Hamletf 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.   Ralph  B.  Garrison,   Chairman;   David   Adeimy,   L.   P.  Billingsley, 
F.  E.  Campbell,  Allen  C.  Gaddy 

Superintendent:  H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet  Phone  488 

Supervisor:  Violet  A.  Lester,  Hamlet 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

73  32  TOTAL 

46  22  WHITE: 

9    Fayetteville  St.,  Ernest  R.  Sutton,  Hamlet   1940   

12  22    Hamlet  Ave.,  W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet   1940  *1920 

25    Fairview  Hgts.,  L.  H.  Williamson,  Hamlet   1940   

27  10  NEGRO: 

12    Capitol  Highway,  Roland  D.  Clark,  Hamlet      - 

10    East  Hamlet,  Frederick  Douglas,  Hamlet      •■ 

5  10    Monroe  Ave.,  J.  W.  Mask,  Jr.,  Hamlet     1920 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


Rockingham — Robeson 
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Rockingham 

Board  of  Education:  John  Entwistle,  Chairman,  Rockingham;  Dr.  J.  M.  Stubbs,  Worth  G. 
Walker,  James  H.  Pittman,  Lonnie  F.  McCaskill,  Jr. 

Superintendent:  J.  E.  Huneycutt,  Rockingham  Phone  TW  5-2155 

Supervisor:  Nena  DeBerry,  Rockingham 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

55  38  TOTAL 

42  28  WHITE: 

28    L.  J.  Bell  Elem.,  J.  C.  Mulkey,  Rockingham   1953   

5    Great  Falls,  Sena  Dunn,  Rockingham   1945   

9  28    Rockingham,  William  H.  Brown,   Rockingham   1945  *1920 

13  10  NEGRO: 

11  10    Rockingham,  J.  Clyde  Watkins,  Rockingham     1927 

2    Sandridge,  Jas.  F.  Sawyer,  Hamlet      

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duke  Terry,  Rockingham 

Sunny  Hours  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Margaret  Eisenhart,  Rockingham 

ELEMENTARY— 

Private  First  Grade,  Mrs.  Madeleine  Choplin,  Rockingham  Non-Sectarian 

ROBESON 

Board  of  Education:  I.  P.  Graham,  Chairman,  Proctorville;  J.  G.  Sessoms,  Lumberton,  R.  5; 

I.  J.  Williams,  Rex;  W.  K.  Culbreth,  Pembroke;  F.  L.  Adams,  Rowland 

Superintendent:  B.  E.  Littlefield,  Lumberton  Phone  RE  9-5347 

Asst.  Superintendent:  Y.  H.  Allen,  Lumberton 
Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Emily  Butler,  Lumberton 

Indian — Mrs.  Grace  S.  Epps,  Lumberton 

Negro — Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Hayswood,  Lumberton 
Attendance  Workers:  White — Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Pope,  Lumberton 

Indian — Zeb  A.  Lowry,  Pembroke 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  G.  Lloyd,  Lumberton 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

346  121  TOTAL 

84  42  WHITE: 

13    Allenton,  M.  R.  Rich,  Lumberton   1957   _ 

5    Barker  Ten  Mile,  Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Britt,  Lumberton,  R.  1   1957   

7  6    Barnesville,  Carlyle  L.  Cox,  Barnesville   1955  1932 

  13  Littlefield,  T.  L.  White,  Lumberton   *1956 

8    Long  Branch,  J.  P.  Powers,  Lumberton   1951   

9  9    Orrum,  George  W.  J.  Horton,  Orrum   1951  1923 

11  6    Parkton,  W.  S.  Morgan,  Parkton   1952  1923 

5    Philadelphus,  Fodie  M.  Buie,  Red  Springs,  R.  2   1956   

i    11  7    Rowland,  A.  L.  Combs,  Rowland   1951  1920 

2  1    Shoe  Heel  Creek  (Independent),  S.  M.  Bullard,  Pembroke      

8    Smiths,  Arnold  L.  Parker,  Lumberton,  R.  5   1952   

5    West  Lumberton,  Mrs.  Martha  I.  Phillips,  Lumberton   1956   

)  197  54  INDIAN: 

■jj    15    Ashpole  Center,  A.  G.  Spaulding,  Rowland,  R.  2      

10    Deep  Branch,  Thadis  Oxendine,  Pembroke   1958   

il    24  12    Fairgrove,  Adna  V.  Lowry,  Pembroke     1954 

14    Green  Grove,  Robert  Hunt,  Pembroke      

30  12    Magnolia,  Frank  E.  Epps,  Lumberton,  R.  3   1952  1940 

10    Oxendine,  Albert  C.  Hunt,  Pembroke      

24    Pembroke  Graded,  J.  E.  Cummings,  Pembroke      ~ 

3  22    Pembroke  High,  E.  T.  Lowry,  Pembroke     1940 

11    Piney  Grove,  James  Brewington,  Pembroke      

18  8    Prospect,  Danford  Dial,  Pembroke    ■  1932 

21    Union  Chapel,  Barto  Clark,  Jr.,  Pembroke      

17    Union  Elementary,  Theodore  Lowry,  Rowland,  R.  1      

65  25  NEGRO: 

8  6    Hilly  Branch,  J.  F.  Lessane,  Lumberton,  Box  32     1938 

15  6    Oak  Ridge,  George  Williams,  Lumber  Bridge     1933 

12  5    Proctorville,  J.  F.  Foxx,  Proctorville     1955 

  Purvis,  James  O.  Scipio,  Rowland      

21  8    Southside,  R.  H.  Cherry,   Rowland     1943 

Jon-Public  Schools:  None 
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Fairmont 

Board  of  Education:  M.  T.  Jordan,  Chairman,  Fairmont;  P.  C.  Purvis,  A.  D.  Lewis,  Jr., 
W.  Linwood  Floyd,  James  R.  Oliver 

Superintendent:  Joseph  H.  Wishon,  Fairmont  Phone  MA  8-4951 

Supervisor:  Gladys  S.  Britt,  Fairmont 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Gladys  Bullock 
Public  Schools: 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

53  22  TOTAL 

23  11  WHITE: 

19  11    Fairmont,  Ronald  D.  Berry,  Fairmont   1953  1923 

4    South  Robeson,  Charles  R.  Farrell,  Jr.,  Fairmont,  R.  2      

30  11  NEGRO: 

23  11    Rosenwald,  E.  L.  Peterson,  Fairmont   1959  1933 

7    Marietta,  Percy  E.  Shaw,  Marietta   1958   _ 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Lumberton 

Board  of  Education:  John  Luther  McLean,  Chairman,  Lumberton;  Clyde  P.  Hatcher,  Mrs. 

J.  E.  Johnson,  E.  A.  Sunday,  Wade  Kinlaw,  Fletcher  Sessoms,  Mrs. 
Frank  P.  Ward 

Superintendent:  B.  E.  Lohr,  Lumberton  Phone  RE  9-5026 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ruth  Burch,  Lumberton 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Marie  M.  Batts,  Lumberton 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Thos.  S.  Martin,  Lumberton 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

113  32  TOTAL 

73  23  WHITE: 

14    Joe  P.  Moore,  Mrs.  Pauline  S.  Frazier,  Lumberton   1940   

  23    Lumberton  High,  Robert  Randall,  Lumberton   1940  *1920 

17    Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Lumberton   1958   _ 

25    Rowland-Norment,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrington,  Lumberton   1952    j 

17    Tanglewood,  Jennie  Carter,  Lumberton   1959   

40  9  NEGRO: 

17  9    J.  H.  Hayswood,  William  McK.  McNeil,  Box  113,  Lumberton   1953  1951 

23    South  Lumberton,  George  Young,  Lumberton   1950   

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Junius  Lennon,  Lumberton 
First  Baptist,  Jo  Ann  King,  Lumberton 

Chestnut  St.  Methodist,  Mrs.  Mildred  Scoggins,  Lumberton 
ELEMENTARY— 

White:  Presbyterian   (First  Grade),  Mrs.  Junius  Lennon,  Lumberton  Sectarian 

St.  Francis,  Sister  Emanuel,  Lumberton  Sectarian 

Negro:  St.  Madeline  Sophie  Mission,  Sister  Bargias,  Lumberton  Sectarian 

Maxton 

Board  of  Education:  C.  A.  Hasty,  Chairman,  Maxton;  Woodrow  Miller,  Mrs.  George  Stearns, 
R.  E.  Hellekson,  Wilbur  McRae 

Superintendent:  David  M.  Singley,  Maxton  Phone  326 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Page,  Maxton 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

31  14  TOTAL 

9         6  WHITE: 

9         6    Maxton,  David  M.  Singley,  Maxton,  Box  608   1952  1923 

22         8  NEGRO: 

22         8    R.  B.  Dean,  B.  C.  McBee,  Maxton      1930 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


Red  Springs — Leaksville 
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Red  Springsf 

Board  of  Education:  Bruce  Schell,  Chairman,  Red  Springs;  Warren  McNeill,  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Robert  McConnaughey,  Robert  Graham 

Superintendent:  Walter  R.  Dudley,  Red  Springs  Phone  2671 

Supervisor:  Same  as  Fairmont 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  EI, EM.  H.S. 

41       20  TOTAL 
19       12  WHITE: 

19       12    Red  Springs,  I.  J.  Wicker,  Red  Springs   1940  *1923 

22         8  NEGRO: 

22         8    Peterson  High  School,  J.  T.  Peterson,  Box  271,  Red  Springs   1940  *1934 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

St.  Pauls 

Board  of  Education:  D.  C.  McEachern,  Chairman,  St.  Pauls;  A.  G.  Hall,  G.  S.  Kinlaw, 
Sam  Underwood,  Jim  McCormick,  D.  D.  Sparkman 

Superintendent:  Marion  W.  Bird,  St.  Pauls  Phone  3901 

!  Supervisor:  Sarah  Agned  E.  Page,  Red  Springs 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

I  ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

54       20  TOTAL 

29       11  WHITE: 

11    St.  Pauls  High,  Richard  E.  Rogers,  St.  Pauls   *1958 

29    St.  Pauls  Elem.,  Richard  E.  Rogers,  St.  Pauls   1942   

25         9  NEGRO: 

25  9    Saint  Pauls,  R.  L.  Hardin,  Saint  Pauls   1958  1941 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

j  _  

ROCKINGHAM 

Board  of  Education:  J.  L.  Roberts,  Chairman,  Madison;  Otis  Joyce,  Stoneville;  Jess  Moore, 
Jr.,  Reidsville;  J.  Kenneth  Thomas,  Leaksville;  T.  W.  Pearman,  Summer- 
field,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  J.  Allan  Lewis,  Wentworth  Phone  DI  9-5112 

Express  Office:  Reidsville 
Supervisors:  White — Sue  White,  Wentworth 

Negro — Clarence  Crampton  Watkins,  Reidsville 
\Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  R.  R.  Saunders,  Reidsville 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Woodrow  Faulkner,  Reidsville 
Public  Schools: 

|  NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

jELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

142  44  TOTAL 

102  44  WHITE: 

12  10    Bethany,  J.  Curtis  Montgomery,  Reidsville,  R.  4   1956  1925 

8               Happy  Home,  John  F.  Flynn,  Ruffin,  R.  2   1954   

6               Huntsville,  Grady  Elwood  Stewart,  Stoneville   1954   _ 

8               Monroeton,  L.  E.  Angel,  Reidsville,  R.  2   1940   

7  13    Ruffin,  J.  R.  Robbins,  Ruffin   1944  *1925 

9               Sadler,  Harold  L.  Waters,  Reidsville,  R.  5   1951   

26  11    Stoneville,  Elliott  G.  Bourne,  Stoneville   1954  1923 

17  10    Wentworth,  A,  W.  Hunter,  Wentworth   1957  1925 

9               Williamsburg,  Corum  Souter  Smith,  Jr.,  Reidsville,  R.  1   1946   

40    NEGRO: 

17               Lincoln,  Trog  Lemuel  Williamson,  Piedmont  St.,  Reidsville   1953   

15               Roosevelt,  Ed.  L.  Price,  Lyle  St.,  Reidsville   1953   

!    8               Stone,  T.  W.  Martin,  Leaksville,  Box  363   1953   - 

^on-Public  Schools:  None 

iaksville 

toard  of  Education:  J.  Melvin  Moore,  Chairman,  Draper;  Thomas  M.  Kirkpartick,  Jr.,  Zell 
Ford,  Harry  Davis,  Welsford  Bishropric,  R.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  Dallas  E. 
Gwynn 
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Superintendent:  John  Hough,  Leaksville  Phone  MAin  3-2872 

Supervisors:  White — Russell  L.  Byrd,  Leaksville 
Negro — Same  as  county 
Special  Subjects — Music:  Mrs.  Bessie  C.  Ray,  Leaksville 

Instrumental  Music:    Robert  T.  Fleming,  Spray 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  A.  W.  Dunn,  Leaksville 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Nan  B.  Preas,  Leaksville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

119       52  TOTAL 
100       43  WHITE: 

13    Burton  Grove,  Blanche  Norman,  Leaksville      

12  3    Draper  Junior,  Lane  Presley,  Draper   1954  1955 

16    Draper  Graded,  Wendell  Owen,  Draper   1953   

7    Lakeside,  Gwendolyn  Hampton,  Spray   1940   

18  9    Leaksville-Spray  Jr.,  Clyde  Pressley,  Leaksville   1954  1920 

19    Leaksville  Graded,  Homer  J.  Vernon,  Leaksville   1952   _ 

  24    Morehead,  Wendell  Newlin,  Spray  *1952 

6    North  Spray,  Ottis  Honeycutt,  Jr.,  Spray      _ 

9    Spray  Graded,  J.  W.  Webster,  Spray      

  7    Vocational,  Henry  I.  Rahn,  Spray    

19         9  NEGRO: 

19         9    Douglass,  W.  C.  Ellerbe,  Box  271,  Leaksville   1955  *1929 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

First  Baptist  Church,  Mrs.  Jack  Baker,  Leaksville 
Golden  Hour  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Golden,  Leaksville 
Draper  "Y"  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Purdie  Hall,  Draper 

Madison-Mayodan 

Board  of  Education:  D.   L.   McMichael,   Chairman,   Madison;   W.   Cantey   Johnson,   Ben  F. 
Archer,  D.  B.  Stillwell,  Jr.,  John  W.  Carter 

Superintendent:  V.  Mayo  Bundy,  Madison  Phone  9855 

Supervisors:  White — Carolyn  M.  Cardwell,  Madison 

Negro — Clarence  Watkins,  Madison 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Irma  P.  Webster,  Madison 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

61       28  TOTAL 
48       20  WHITE: 

5    Intelligence,  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Wilson,  Madison,  R.  2      

21    Madison  Elem.,  Charles  H.  Scott,  Madison      

3       20    Madison-Mayodan  Sr.  High,  Charles  E.  Fleming,  Madison     *1922 

16    Elliott  Duncan  Elem.,  James  C.  Atkinson,  Mayodan   1952   

3    (All  schools),  (Special  education) 

13  8  NEGRO: 

13         8    Charles  Drew,  John  William  Dillard,  Box  232,  Madison   1954  1938 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Madison  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Sealey,  Madison 
Mayodan  Day  School,  Mrs.  Rilla  H.  Yates,  Madison 

Reidsville 

Board  of  Education:  Chas.  H.  McKinney,  Chairman,  Reidsville;  Dr.  Hunter  Moricle,  G.  W. 

Apple,  Jr.,  W.  G.  Grogan,  Sr.,  Paul  D.  Hastings,  H.  D.  Knight 

Superintendent:  C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville  Phone  DI  9-6231 

Supervisors:  White — None 

Negro — Clarence  C.  Watkins,  Reidsville 
Special  Sub jects :  Music:  Arnold  Penland,  Reidsville;  James  Moore,  Reidsville 
Attendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

98       47  TOTAL 
67       26  WHITE: 

15    Franklin  St.,  Geo.  Wingfield,  Reidsville   1954 

Anderson.  Reidsville   1WW 


26  Reidsville,  E.  C.  Anderson,  Reii._. 

19    Lawsonville  Ave.,  James  W.  Knight,  Reidsville   1942 

11    North  End,  Ralph  Gillespie,  Reidsville   1940 

22    South  End,  J.  L.  Holmes,  Reidsville   1956 


Rowan — Salisbury 
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31  21  NEGRO: 

16    Branch  St.,  Charles  H.  Coleman,  Reidsville   1951   

15    North  Scales,  Edward  M.  Townes,  Jr.,  Reidsville   1954   

  21    Washington,  Harry  K.  Griggs,  Box  510,  Reidsville   *1923 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 
♦Presbyterian  Day  School,  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Hooper,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Main  St. 
*Saunders  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Richard  Saunders,  Jr.,  Parkway  Blvd. 

ELEMENTARY— 

Mrs.  Abell's  First  Grade,  Mrs.  Harriet  Abell,  First  Christian  Church, 

Holderby  St  Non-Sectarian 

ROWAN 

Board  of  Education:  J.  F.  McKnight,  Chairman,  China  Grove,  R.  3;  R.  S.  Safrit,  Salisbury, 
R.  7;  R.  W.  Barber,  Barber;  J.  F.  Harrelson,  N.  Jackson  St.,  Salisbury; 
H.  Lamar  Trexler,  Salisbury,  R.  8 

Superintendent:  Charles  C.  Erwin,  Box  1348,  Salisbury  Phone  ME  6-5801 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Ganelda  Sowers;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Amendola,  Box  1348,  Salisbury 
Negro — Mrs.  D.  E.  Williamson,  Dunbar  School,  East  Spencer 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Wyatt,  Salisbury 

j  Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  A.  D.  Evans,  Salisbury 

i  School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Helen  B.  Eshelman,  Box  1348,  Salisbury 
j  Public  Schools: 

1  NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

j  ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

312  158  TOTAL 

\  255  129  WHITE: 

China  Grove  District,  Jesse  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  China  Grove 

27                  China  Grove  Elem.,  John  H.  Rudisill,  Jr.,  China  Grove   1940   

L   18  China  Grove  High,  J.  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  China  Grove   1920 

I     8               Cleveland,  C.  H.  Trexler,  Cleveland   1940   

5                Dukeville,  Jim  Davis,   Salisbury,   R.   4   1955   

|   33  East  Rowan,  Guy  T.  Swain,  Salisbury,  R.  5    

9               East  Spencer,  J.  W.  Huneycutt,  East  Spencer   1957   

U     4    Ellis,  Mrs.  Vivian  Wiseman,  Salisbury,  R.  1      

13               Faith,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cauble,  Faith   1953   

I   26               Granite  Quarry,  C.  L.  Barnhardt,  Granite  Quarry   1952   

17               Hurley,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Myers,  Salisbury,  R.  6   1952   

|     6               Kizer,  Mrs.  Bessie  Beck,  Salisbury,  R.  2   1953   

Landis  District,  T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis 

11    Bostian,  E.  H.  Shive,  China  Grove,  R.  2   1942   

]   15    Enochville,  Norris  Sherrill,  China  Grove,  R.  3   1953   

!j  32  27       Landis,  H.  A.  McCreary,  Landis                                                      1955  1924 

8    Morgan,  Homer  Clodfelter,  Gold  Hill,  R.  1   1952   

10    Mt.  Ulla,  W.  C.  Walton,  Mt.  Ulla   1938   

  22    North  Rowan,  J.  H.  Steelman,  Spencer   1959 

5    Patterson,  Robert  Lemmon,  China  Grove,  R.  1      

22    Rockwell,  J.  W.  Puckett,  Rockwell   1940   

21    Spencer,  Fred  Holt,  Spencer   1940   

  29    West  Rowan,  Frank  Greer,  Mt.  Ulla,  R.  1    

16    Woodleaf,  C.  W.  Harrill,  Woodleaf   1952   

57  29  NEGRO: 

8  6    Aggrey  Memorial,  J.  H.  Phillips,  Landis   1955  1957 

4    Bear  Poplar,  David  Butler,  Bear  Poplar      

I    3    China  Grove,  Melvin  F.  McCorkle,  China  Grove      

14  8    R.  A.  Clement,  George  C.  Knox,  Cleveland     1950 

|  21  15    Dunbar,  R.  E.  Dalton,  East  Spencer   1942  1928 

7    Granite  Quarry,  C.  J.  Shuford,  Granite  Quarry      

7 on-Public  Schools:  None 

Salisbury  t 

oard  of  Education:  E.  A.  Goodman,  Jr.,   Chairman,   Salisbury;   Carol  T.   Overton,   R.  L. 

Chandler,  L.  H.  Hall,  Mrs.  James  D.  Heilig,  E.  W.  Junker,  James 
Riddle,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Tatum,  B.  R.  Withers,  Jr. 

uperintendent:  J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury  Phone  ME  3-0443 

usiness  Manager:  Aubrey  L.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  Salisbury 
upervisor:  M.  G.  Stahl,  Salisbury 

ttendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 

chool  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mary  Susan  Griggs,  A.  T.  Allen  School,  Salisbury 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

A.  T.  Allen,  A.  D.  Huneycutt,  Salisbury   1939 

Boyden,  J.  H.  Nettles,  Salisbury  *1920 

Henderson,  Frank  B.  Shaver,  Salisbury   1951 

Frank  B.  John,  R.  E.  Carmichael,   Salisbury   1939   1 

Wiley,  M.  L.  Barnes,   Salisbury   1939   1 


118 

50 

84 

37 

13 

37 

9 
19 

20 

22 

1 

34 

13 

8 
18 

7 

13 

1 

NEGRO: 

Lincoln,  W.  G.  Jones,   Salisbury   1939  .... 

Monroe  St.,  W.  O.  T.  Fleming,   Salisbury   1939   

Price,   S.   O.   Jones,   Salisbury     *1929 


Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

First  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Douglas  Cheyne,  228  W.  Council  St. 
St.  John's  Weekday  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  McDonald  Wyatt,  712  E.  Henderson  St. 
St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Troxler,  224  Corriher  Ave. 
First  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Hudson,  602  Maupin  Ave. 

ELEMENTARY — 

Sacred  Heart,  Sister  Mary  Regis,  Salisbury  Sectarian 

RUTHERFORD 

Board  of  Education:  J.  Harvey  Carpenter,  Chairman,  Rutherfordton;  B.  E.  Holland,  Henri- 
etta; Dr.  B.  L.  Bass,  Rutherfordton;  Mrs.  Herbert  Crenshaw,  Forest 
City;  J.  Henry  Miller,  Rutherfordton,  R.  1;  Dr.  E.  H.  Yelton,  Ruther- 
fordton 

Superintendent:  J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton  Phone  ME  1-3416 

Supervisors:  White — Max  Padgett,  Forest  City;  W.  J.  McKee,  Rutherfordton 

Negro — Mrs.  Maude  M.  Jeffers,  Spindale 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  James  B.  Moore,  Forest  City 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  C.  J.  Dobbins,  Rutherfordton 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

268      124  TOTAL 
230     108  WHITE: 

6    Avondale,  Lionel  Smith,  Avondale   1941   


10    Caroleen,  R.  G.  Bridges,  Caroleen   1942   

13         7    Cliffside,   H.   C.  Beatty,   Cliffside   1944  1923 

Cool  Springs,  Ovid  W.  Morris,  Forest  City 

11    Alexander  Elem.,  Frank  M.  Dorsey,  Forest  City      

7    Bostic,  Tom  Melton,  Bostic      

32    Forest  City,  Robert  W.  Gammon,  Forest  City   1941   

19  High,  E.  V.  Seitz,  Forest  City   *1920 

17       10    Ellenboro,  Mike  H.  Davis,  Ellenboro   1944  1926 

8    Gilkey,   Adam   Hayes,   Rutherfordton,  RFD      

7    Green  Hill,  Arthur  Atchley,  Rutherfordton,  RFD      

15       11    Harris,   Worth   T.   Lewis,    Harris     1928 

8    Shiloh,  Bobby  G.  Tate,  Harris      

7    Henrietta,   M.   C.   Hoyle,   Henrietta   1945   

4    Hollis,  Henry  Jenkins,  Ellenboro,  R.  1      

3               Lake  Lure,  Donald  E.  Glasco,  Chimney  Rock     •••••••• 

8  5    Mt.  Vernon,  Paul  W.  Harrill,  Forest  City,  R.  2     1926 

6    Oakland,  Clyde  E.  Smith,  Rutherfordton      

11    Ruth,   J.   H.   Mcintosh,    Rutherfordton   1941   ~- 

Rutherfordton-Spindale,  B.  F.  Maree,  Rutherfordton 

33  Rutherfordton-Spindale  High,  Chester  N.  Womack,   Spindale   *1925 

21    Rutherfordton,    Herman   Green,    Spindale   1941   

20                   Spindale,  Paul  H.  Huss,  Spindale   1942  ........ 

9  5    Sunshine,  Edison  H.  Crowe,  Jr.,  Bostic,  R.  1     JjJB 

11  Tri  High,  W.  F.  Hunt,  Caroleen   192d 

7  7    Union  Mills,  John  W.  Vogler,  Union  Mills     19*u 


16  NEGRO: 

16    Carver  High,  J.  O.  Gibbs,  Spindale. 


1953 


20    Dunbar,   Paul  Dusenbury,   Forest  City  

15    New  Hope,  J.  J.  Spearman,  Rutherfordton.. 

3    Union  Mills,  Livie  C.  Meacham,  Union  Mills. 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 
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SAMPSON 

Board  of  Education:  W.  L.  Kennedy,  Chairman,  Newton  Grove;  Dr.  A.  N.  Johnson,  Gar- 
land; R.  G.  Herring,  Roseboro;  B.  E.  Lockamy,  Clinton,  R.  5;  J.  A. 
Parker,  Clinton,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  J.  T.  Denning,  Clinton  Phone  2191 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Turlington,  Clinton 

Negro — Mrs.  Estelle  H.  Sampson,  Clinton 
Director  of  Guidance,  Counseling  &  Testing:  Mrs.  Jean  Bucklew,  Faison,  R.  1 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Barrus,  Clinton 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  H.  V.  McLaurin,  Clinton 
Director  of  Maintenance:  W.  G.  Merritt 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

234  119  TOTAL 

142  84  WHITE: 

4    Autryville,  Mrs.  Ethel  P.  Broome,  Autryville      

11               Salemburg,   N.   C.   Phipps,   Salemburg   1957   

  17  Midway,  Martin  Denning,  Dunn,  R.  5    

7                Herring,  Ralph  H.  Pegram,  Clinton,  R.  1   1955   

7                Mingo,  Oscar  M.  Kennedy,  Dunn,  R.  1   1959   

9               Plain  View,  Grady  H.  Gaskill,  Dunn,  R.  5   1957   

2  19    Hobbton,  Howard  H.  Simpson,  Newton  Grove     1957 

12               Newton  Grove-Westbrook,  Clinton  I.  Ousley,  Newton  Grove   1955   

7               Piney  Grove,  Allen  D.  Bucklew,  Faison,  R.  1   1957   

23  17    Roseboro,  H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro   1955  1922 

10               Halls,  John  A.  Warren,  Clinton,  R.  5   1958   

11  7    Clement,  H.  S.  Broome,  Autryville,  R.  1   1957  1928 

6  7    Garland,  Leon  M.  McLean,  Garland     1932 

7  5    Franklin,   John   Q.   Barefoot,   Harrells   1955  1924 

11  5    Ingold-Taylor's  Bridge,  David  L.  Nance,  Ingold     1955 

7  3    Turkey,  David  E.  Sutton,  Turkey     1928 

7  4    Eastern  Carolina  Indian,  Percell  Locklear,  Clinton,  R.  3     1956 

92  35  NEGRO: 

16               Bland  Elem.,  C.  C.  DeVane,  Harrells   1958 


20  8  Chas.  E.  Perry,  Chas.  E.  Perry,  Roseboro   1959  1938 

I   20  8  Pleasant  Grove,  Thomas  E.  Boykin,  Dunn,  R.  1   1958  1957 

21  9  Hargrove,  LeRoy  L.  Smith,  Faison,  R.  2   1958  1958 

1   10  Clear  Run,  Franklin  R.  Jones,  Garland,  R.  1,  Box  181   1958 

15    Garland  Elem.,  Woodrow  W.  Carr,  Garland   1959   


on-Public  Schools: 
IGH  SCHOOL— 

Pineland  College  and  Edwards  Military  Institute,  Thos.  L.  Looper, 


Salemburg   Non-Sectarian,  *1920 

Clinton 

hoard  of  Education:  W.  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Clinton;  Dr.  W.  W.  Kitchen,  Paul  Boone 

{Superintendent:  E.  C.  Sipe,  Clinton  Phone  3624 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Packer,  Clinton 
ittendance  Worker:  Same  as  county 
Public  Schools: 

ko.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

jlLEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

76  36  TOTAL 

45  22  WHITE: 

23    College  Street,  Mrs.  Gussie  D.  Parker,  Clinton   1939   

6  22    Clinton  High,  S.  W.  Caruso,  Clinton   1939  1920 

|  16    Kerr,  Ruth  Nester,  Clinton   1955   

!  31       14  NEGRO: 

|  16       14    Sampson,  O.  A.  Dupree,  Clinton     1926 

15    Butler  Ave.,  D.  L.  Robinson,  Clinton   1958   

Ion-Public  Schools: 

TURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 
Wonderland  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Jean  Morrice,  Clinton 
Mrs.  Nel  Faison's  Kindergarten,  Clinton 

LEMENTARY— 

Immaculate  Conception,  Clinton  Sectarian 
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SCOTLAND 

Board  of  Education:  W.  G.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Wagram;  J.  M.  McGregor,  Gibson;  J.  L. 
Morgan,  Laurel  Hill 

Superintendent:  J.  J.  Pence,  Laurinburg  Phone  CR  6-3743 

Supervisor:  Margaret  John,  Laurinburg 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Hunter  C.  Murray,  Laurinburg 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

7  TOTAL 

WHITE: 

Gibson,  J.  N.  Walker,  Gibson     1923 

Laurel  Hill,  W.  R.  Bracey,  Laurel  Hill   1953  1942 

Oak  Grove  (Indian),  A.  G.  Dial,  Pembroke      _ 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

113 

37 

48 

20 

11 

6 

16 

9 

9 
5 

7 

5 

65 

17 

16 

8 

6 
4 

3 

12 

5 
3 

14 

9 

2 

Wagram,  C.  F.  Parker,  Wagram   1957  1934 

NEGRO: 

Carver,  C.  E.  McKoy,  Box  248,  Laurel  Hill   1956  1954 

Cool  Springs,  D.  E.  Dockery,  Laurinburg      I 


George  F.  Gibson,  Wagram. 
ler,  T.  V.  Williams,  Gibson. 


Rocky  Ford,  W.  T.  Gilmore,  Laurinburg      

Shaw,  W.  L.  Brown,  Wagram   1957  1954 

Snow  Hill,  L.  W.  Townsend,  Laurinburg      _ 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Church  in  the  Pines  (Presbyterian),  Ruth  Shillinglaw,  Laurel  Hill 

Laurinburg 

Board  of  Education:  Halbert  M.  Jones,  Chairman,  Laurinburg;  Dr.  J.  J.  Richardson,  Mrs. 

Donald  McQueen,  Wade  S.  Dunbar,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Thomas  John,  Claude  W. 
Sanford 

Superintendent:  A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg  Phone  CR  6-0583 

Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Dean,  West  Vance  St.,  Laurinburg 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

101  34  TOTAL 

64  21  WHITE: 

27               Central,  Kate  A.  Mclntyre,  McRae  St   1941   

11                Covington  Street,   Frances  Fletcher,  Covington   St   1955   

13               East  Laurinburg,  John  C.  Calhoun,  E.  Laurinburg   1950   

3  21    Laurinburg  High,  W.  H.  Coble,  East  Church  St   1945  *1920  h 

10    North  Laurinburg,  H.  Ray  Morgan,  Gill  St      

37       13  NEGRO: 

23       13    I.  E.  Johnson,  I.  Ellis  Johnson,  McGirt  Bridge  Rd     1924 

14    Washington  Park,  Wilbur  L.  Baker,  Caledonia  Rd   1957   

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

White:  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten,  Miss  Roberta  Coble,  West  Church  St. 

Miss  Henley's  Kindergarten,  Miss  Eunice  Henley,  613  James  St.  pBj 
Negro:  Hallowell-Wellington  Kindergarten,  L.  L.  King,  106  Center  St. 

HIGH  SCHOOL— 

Negro:  Laurinburg  Institute,  Frank  H.  McDuffie,  Adams  St   — - 


STANLY 

Board  of  Education:  O.  J.  Sikes,  Chairman,  Albemarle;  H.  J.  Barringer,  Richfield;  Claud  B. 

Teeter,  Oakboro;  Reece  McSwain,  Albemarle,  R.  4;  S.  M.  Dry,  Norwood, 
R.  1,  Box  152 

Superintendent:  James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle  Phone  YU  2-2512 

Supervisors:  Mrs.  Mary  Katherine  Barringer,  Richfield;  Mrs.  Joyce  L.  Reid,  Norwood 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Craig  J.  Smith,  Albemarle 


Albemarle — Stokes 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

)  TOTAL 
WHITE: 

MMingport,  Gerald  E.  Braswell,  Albemarle,  R.  3   1939  1935 

Richfield,  C.  P.  Misenheimer,   Richfield   1953  1928 

New  London,  J.  F.  Turner,  New  London   1941  1926 

Badin,  R.  N.  Jeffrey,  Badin   1944  *1920 

Norwood,  M.  L.  Coggin,  Norwood   1944  1923 

Aquadale,  V.  F.  Horton,  Norwood,  R.  1     1936 

Endy,  H.  K.  Overcash,  Albemarle,  R.  4   1952  1936 

Oakboro,  O.  T.  Cowan,  Oakboro   1951  1923 

Stanfield,  L.  J.  Gann,  Stanfield   1953  1925 

Ridgecrest,  J.  M.  Dry,  Stanfield,  R.  2   1951  1937 

Locust,  Norman  W.  Maples,  Locust      

NEGRO: 

West  Badin,  G.  L.  Hines,  Badin     1950 

Norwood  Colored,  Baxter  Kelly  Williams,  Norwood      

South  Oakboro,  James  Leon  Thomas,  Oakboro      


3LEM. 

H.S. 

fin 

139 

74 

9 

4 

9 

6 

18 

9 

14 

7 

26 

12 

12 

6 

10 

7 

17 

9 

12 

6 

8 
6 

6 
23 

6 

11 

8 

6 

4 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

!  Albemarlef 

I  Board  of  Education:  R.  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Albemarle;  John  B.  Morris,  Jr.,  H.  W. 
Rogers,  C.  W.  Pickler,  J.  H.  Morrow,  Ted  P.  Furr 

j  Superintendent:  Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle  Phone  YU  2-4111 

j  Supervisor:  Blanche  King,  Albemarle 
{  Attendance  Worker:  None 

\School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Dillon  B.  Russell,  New  London 
j  Public  Schools: 

I  NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

,'  ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

I    78       39  TOTAL 
\    65       31  WHITE: 

\    19    Central,  Robert  T.  Clark,  Albemarle   1950   


7    East  Albemarle,  Jacob  M.  Carter,  Albemarle   1955   

5    15  9  Junior,  Henry  T.  Webb,  Jr.,  Albemarle                                              1959  1959 

■    13    North  Albemarle,  J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle   1950   

i   22  Senior,  J.  L.  Cashwell,  Albemarle   *1920 

9    West  Albemarle,  John  M.  Calloway,  Albemarle   1952   

J     2    All  elementary,  Music,  Libraries 

i   13         8  NEGRO: 

j   13         8    Kingville,  E.  E.  Waddell,  Albemarle   1952  *1945 

N on-Public  Schools:  None 

;  .  _  ,  

STOKES 

Board  of  Education:  J.  Van  Tuttle,  Chairman,  Pine  Hall;  W.  E.  Collins,  Francisco;  Dr.  I.  A. 
Booe,  King 

Superintendent:  R.  M.  Green,  Danbury  Phone  LY  3-7471 

Express  Office:  Walnut  Cove 

Supervisors:  Grace  T.  Rodenbough,  Danbury;  A.  E.  Garner,  Danbury 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

phief  Bus  Mechanic:  N.  A.  Wagoner,  Germanton 
public  Schools: 

iiO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 


3LEM. 

H.S. 

129 

57 

113 

52 

4 

10 

5 

7 

3 

25 

11 

9 

4 

11 

4 

9 

3 

8 

4 

11 

7 

19 

11 

Francisco,  L.  E.  Collins,  Francisco     1934 

Germanton,  Wade  Duncan,  Germanton     1926 

King,  Odell  T.  Neal,  King     1922 

Lawsonville,   Eugene  A.   Lyons,   Lawsonville     1935 

Pine  Hall,  G.  C.  Castelloe,  Jr.,  Pine  Hall   1950  1935 

3    Pinnacle,   Charles  Bishop,   Pinnacle   —  1925 

Reynolds,  C.  T.  Barbour,  Westfield   1955  1931 

Sandy  Ridge,  R.  J.  Gibson,  Sandy  Ridge     1935 

11    Walnut  Cove,  R.  G.  Thomas,  Walnut  Cove   —  1922 
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16  5  NEGRO: 

2    Brown  Mt.,  Christine  Jessup,  Francisco... 

11  5  London,  John  H.  Hairston,  Walnut  Cove. 

3    Pinnacle,  Nina  B.  Steele,  Pinnacle  

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


SURRYf 

Board  of  Education:  Joe  A.  Pell,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Pilot  Mountain;  Dr.  Joe  Folger,  Dobson; 

J.  F.  Cockerham,  Dobson,  R.  1;  C.  W.  Mosely,  Mt.  Airy;  Cecil  E.  Ring, 
Dobson,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  J.  Sam  Gentry,  Dobson  Phone  FU  6-2236 

Express  Office:  Mt.  Airy 

Supervisor:  Rebecca  Allen,  Dobson 

Guidance  Director:  W.  Swanson  Richards,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  3 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  O.  G.  Smith,  Dobson 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

81  TOTAL 

WHITE: 

?ulah,  Glenn  Robertson,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  3      


187 

81 

183 

81 

13 

13 

10 

21 

12 

4 

16 

34 
6 

8 
13 

8 

30 

21 

12 

6 

3 

4 

11 

6 

12 

1 

4 

4 

Copeland,  A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2     1926 

Dobson,  G.   R.  Motsinger,  Dobson   1956  1923 


Flat  Rock,  A.  P.  Phillips,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  2    ■   

Franklin,  J.  C.  Hiatt,  727  S.  Franklin  Rd.,  Mt.  Airy      

Little  Richmond,  Mrs.  Ima  Chappell,  Elkin,  R.  1      

Lowgap,  J.  C.  Newsome,  Lowgap   - — —   

Mountain  Park,  R.  O.  Lanier,  Mtn.  Park     1920 

North  Surry,  R.  O.  Poplin,  Jr.,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  3    

Pilot  Mountain,  James  Templeton,  Pilot  Mtn   1956  *1925 

Shoals,  John  K.  Bell,  Pinnacle,  R.  2      


Westfield,  John  R.  Craven,  Westfield     1930 

White  Plains,  W.  E.  Reece,  White  Plains   1956   

(Special) 

NEGRO: 


Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Dobson  Methodist  Nursery,  Mrs.  Glenn  Beasley,  Dobson 

Pilot  Mountain  Kindergarten  (Ages  4-6),  Mrs.  Ann  Wheeler,  Pilot  Mountain 

Elkinf 

Board  of  Education:  R.  J.  Atkinson,  Chairman,  Elkin;  Wade  Hampton,  J.  H.  Haynes,  V.  W. 
Taylor,  Joe  G.  Bivins 

Superintendent:  N.  H.  Carpenter,  Elkin  Phone  514 

Supervisor:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ruth  Edwards,  Elkin 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

34       19  TOTAL 
32       19  WHITE: 

20    Elkin  Elementary,  Denver  Holcomb,  Elkin   1953 


3  19    Elkin  High,  Fred  W.  Rogers,  Elkin     *1924 

8    North  Elkin,  F.  M.  Matthews,  Elkin   1958   

1    All  Schools  (Trainable) 

2    NEGRO: 

2    Oak  Grove,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Hauser,  Elkin      


Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Transou's  Kindergarten,  Miss  Louise  Transou,  West  Main  Street,  Elkin 
Davis'  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Davis,  Oakland  Drive,  Elkin 


Mount  Airy — Transylvania 
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Mount  Airy 

Board  of  Education:  Robert  M.  Smith,  Chairman,  Mount  Airy;  S.  A.  Hennis,  Jr.,  Vice-Chair- 
man; J.  M.  Burke,  R.  M.  Nelson,  John  B.  Wolfe,  R.  Bowman  George 

Superintendent:  Bruce  H.  Tharrington,  Mount  Airy  Phone  STate  6-2563 

Supervisor:  Hazel  S.  Sprinkle  Phone  STate  6-2220 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Browne,  Mount  Airy 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YB.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

76  41  TOTAL 

69  26  WHITE: 

  26  Mt.  Airy  High,  H.  M.  Finch,  1011  N.  South  St.,  Mt.  Airy   *1920 

16    Mt.  Airy  Jr.  High,  Robert  E.  Chilton,  N.  South  St.,  Mt.  Airy      

15               South  Main,  Miss  Ruth  Minick,  S.  Main  St.,  Mt.  Airy   1953   

14    Rockford  Street  School,  Miss  Verona  A.  West,  Rockford  St.,  Mt.  Airy  1953   

15               North  Main,  Miss  Grace  P.  Coppedge,  N.  Main  St.,  Mt.  Airy   1953   

9              Bannertown,  Mrs.  John  R.  Hamilton,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  1   1952   

NEGRO: 

7       15    J.  J.  Jones,  L.  H.  Jones,  Mt.  Airy   1941 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Happy  Daze  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Holcomb,  Springs  Rd. 


SWAIN 

Board  of  Education:  C.   C.  Wright,   Chairman,   Bryson   City;   G.   H.   Martin,   Bryson  City; 

R.  M.  Childers,  Whittier;  C.  H.  Cunningham,  Bryson  City,  R.  3;  W.  W. 

Smith,  Bryson  City,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  T.  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City  Phone  3095 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Abbott,  Bryson  City 
^Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Fairie  Moore,  Bryson  City 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  L.  V.  Davis,  Bryson  City 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

jELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

j    53  19  TOTAL 

|    52  19  WHITE: 

7    Alarka,  C.  R.  Taylor,  Bryson  City   1940   

I    11    Almond,  Cowan  Wikle,  Bryson  City,  R   1954   

26  19    Bryson  City,  J.  A.  Rice,  Jr.,  Bryson  City   1951  1920 

8    Whittier,  Alvin  Fullbright,  Whittier   1940   

1    NEGRO: 

I     1    Bryson  City,  G.  C.  Grimes,  Bryson  City      


Non-Public  Schools:  None 
Federal  School: 

Cherokee  Indian,  Samuel  Hyatt,  Cherokee     1941 


TRANSYLVANIA 

Board  of  Education:  S.  E.  Varner,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Brevard;  E.  B.  Matheson,  Brevard;  Homer 
McCall,  Lake  Toxaway;  Harry  F.  Morgan,  Rosman;  Thomas  E.  Ramsey, 
Brevard 

Superintendent:  C.  W.  Bradburn,  Brevard  Phone  TU  2-4611 

Supervisor:  N.  A.  Miller,  Jr.,  Brevard 
Guidance  Counselor:  Mrs.  Juanita  Lavender,  Brevard 
attendance  Worker:  Joel  M.  Hubbard,  Brevard,  R.  1 
Ihief  Bus  Mechanic:  Frank  Harmon,  Brevard 
°ublic  Schools: 

■JO.  TEACHERS 

3LEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS 

93       48  TOTAL 

87       36  WHITE: 

I  31    Brevard  Elementary,  Forrest  B.  Cudd,  Brevard 

22    Brevard  High,  R.  T.  Kimzey,  Brevard   1923 

  14    Brevard  Junior  High,  Joseph  W.  McGuire,  Jr.,  Brevard    

12    Harry  H.  Straus,  D.  G.  Dail,  Brevard   1958   


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 
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9    Penrose,  Therman  T.  Dockery,  Brevard   1955   _ 

9    Pisgah  Forest,  Annie  May  Patton,  Brevard   1956   

19  12  Rosman,  E.  F.  Tilson,  Rosman   1947  1923 

7    T.  C.  Henderson,  Alonzo  Warren,  Brevard   1959   _ 

NEGRO: 

6    Rosemwald,  Mrs.  Ethelyn  K.  Mills,  Brevard      

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Happy  Day  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Judson  McCrary,  Brevard 
Jack  &  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Herman  White,  Brevard 
Kiddie  Kollege,  Mrs.  Ben  Ormand,  Brevard 

ELEMENTARY— 

Private  First  Grade,  Mrs.  Nelson  Adams,  Brevard  Non-Sectarian 


TYRRELL 

Board  of  Education:  Otis  B.  Cohoon,  Chairman,  Columbia,  R.  3;  Harvey  Davis,  Columbia, 
R.  2;  Collon  Snell,  Sr.,  Columbia,  R.  2 


Superintendent:  M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia  Phone  2901 

Express  Office:  Mackeys 
Supervisor:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Shirley  L.  Voliva,  Columbia 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

29       16  TOTAL 
13       8  WHITE: 

13        8    Columbia,  William  James  Nichols,  Columbia   1940  1925 

16        8  NEGRO: 

16        8    Tyrrell,  L.  A.  Keiser,  Columbia     1933 

Non-Public  Schools:  None   


UNION 

Board  of  Education:  R.  F.  Beasley,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Monroe;  Allen  W.  Collins,  Monroe,  R.  1; 

James  L.  Davis,  Waxhaw,   R.   1;  Baxter  F.  Howie,  Waxhaw,  R.  1; 

V.  A.  Moore,  Matthews,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe  Phone  ATlantic  3-4514 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Cleo  Griggs  Home,  Monroe 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  E.  Davis,  Monroe 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Altan,  J.  Conley  Baucom,  Monroe      

Fairview,  George  F.  Williams,  Monroe,  R.  7   1941  1937 

Indian  Trail,  B.  E.  Robbins,  Indian  Trail   1952  1926 

Jackson,  Jasper  R.  Taylor,  Waxhaw,  R.  2      

Marshville,  H.  D.  Lassiter,  Marshville   1952  1923 

Mineral  Springs,  H.  V.  Chappell,  Mineral  Springs   1952  1923 

New  Salem,  R.  C.  Fields,  Marshville,  R.  2   1941  1928 

Prospect,  L.  P.  Beck,  Wingate   1955  1924 

Shiloh,  J.  Russell  McCollum.  Monroe,  R.  6      

Union,  B.  W.  Lathan,  Monroe,  R.  1   1946  1926 

Unionville,  J.  C.  Purser,  Monroe,  R.  2   1942  1924 

Waxhaw,  J.  Arthur  Taylor,  Waxhaw   1941  1924 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

200 

96 

154 

82 

6 
8 

5 

22 

12 

4 

19 

10 

9 

7 

11 

7 

6 
6 

7 

14 

8 

17 

8 

8 

6 

4 

9 

5 

11 

7 

46 

14 

5 

2 

4 

16 

7 

2 

2 

2 

13 

7 

Wesley  Chapel,  J.  Heath  Davis,  Monroe     1934 

Wingate,  J.  E.  Hogan,  Wingate   1941  1920 

NEGRO : 


East  Union,  T.  C.  Tillman,  Marshville   1958  1955 

McCain,  Mrs.  Bennie  R.  Morrison,  Monroe      


Western  Union,  John  W.  Brown,  Waxhaw,  R.  2     1958 


Monroe — Henderson 
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Non-Public  Schools: 
HIGH  SCHOOL— 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Budd  E.  Smith,  Wingate   1920 

Monroe 

Board  of  Education:  H.  E.  Copple,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Tom  Winchester,  Co-Chairman;  Sam 
McGuirt,  Dr.  Geo.  Oleen,  John  Nichols,  Coble  Funderburk,  Weldon 
Wall,  Jr.,  Hoyle  Helms 

Superintendent:  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  Phone  ATlantic  3-6825 

Supervisors:  White — To  be  employed 
Negro — None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Carolyn  Cook,  305  S.  Main  St.,  Monroe 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

66       28  TOTAL 
49       21  WHITE: 
8    East  Monroe,  Billy  Julius  Presson,  Monroe   1955 


6  12    Walter  Bickett,  Kenneth  G.  Tilly,  Monroe   1941  *1920 

13    John  D.  Hodges,  Harold  C.  Funderburk,  Monroe   1941   

!    22         9    Benton  Heights,  Oscar  W.  Broome,  Monroe   1941  1930 

17         7  NEGRO: 

;    17         7    Winchester  Ave.,  John  D.  Chase,  Jr.,  Monroe   1944  1928 

i  Non-Public  Schools:  None 

;  VANCE 

Board  of  Education:  George  T.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Henderson,  R.  5;  H.  L.  Wright,  Hender- 
son, R.  4;  C.  B.  Baskett,  Henderson,  R.  2;  Rood  Henderson,  Kittrell, 
R.  1;  Otho  Wright,  Henderson,  R.  1;  R.  C.  Young,  Raleigh  Rd., 
Henderson 

Superintendent:  J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson  Phone  4613 

Supervisors:  White — Mrs.  Christie  A.  Holland,  Stonewall  Apts.,  Young  Ave.,  Henderson 
Negro — Mrs.  Ura  High  Jones,  Box  1006,  Henderson 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Phief  Bus  Mechanic:  W.  B.  Royster,  Henderson 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

101  34  TOTAL 

37  28  WHITE: 

\  10  6    Aycock,  John  H.  Newell,  Henderson,  R.  2     1928 

1    7  4    Dabney,  Monnie  C.  Holland,  Henderson,  R.  3     1926 

7  6    Middleburg,  E.  O.  Young,  Jr.,  Middleburg   1949  1928 

5  4    Townsville,  James  C.  Hawkins,  Townsville     1949 

8  8    Zeb  Vance,  Grady  I.  Carriker,  Kittrell,  R.  1   1953  1926 

64  6  NEGRO: 

i  17  2    Carver,  Leo  M.  Hatton,  Henderson      

16  2    Kittrell,  Calvin  C.  Paschal,   Kittrell   1959   

16  2    New  Hope,  Andrew  R.  Howell,  Oxford,  R.  3,  Box  241      

7    Nutbush,  James  R.  Barnes,  Henderson,  R.  3      

8    Oak  Grove,  Herman  K.  Gilreath,  Box  14,  Oxford   1959   


0. 


^on-Public  Schools: 
UGH  SCHOOL— 

Kittrell  College,  M.  Arthur  Camper,  President,  Kittrell  Non-Sectarian   

lendersonf 

rd  of  Education:  W.  Y.  Bryan,  Chairman,  Henderson;  T.  W.  Ellis,  Jr.,  A.  Vernon  Perry, 
Council  Pinnell,  R.  P.  Jones,  A.  C.  Hoover,  B.  A.  Hartness,  J.  C. 
Folger,  O.  H.  Gwynn 

iperintendent:  W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  GEneva  8-5622 

cpervisors:  White — Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Waller,  Henderson 
Negro — Same  as  county 

ttendance  Worker:  None 

isiness  Manager:  Edgar  M.  Edwards,  Henderson 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YB.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

Ill  47  TOTAL 

65  23  WHITE: 

12    Clarke  Street,  Sarah  Boyd,  Henderson   1941   

30    E.  M.  Rollins,  Preston  E.  Powers,  Henderson      

  23  Henderson  High,  Frederick  D.  Kesler,  Henderson   *1920 

8    North  Henderson,  Audrey  Long,  Henderson   1945   

8    South  Henderson,  Wiley  B.  Parker,  Henderson   1953   

7    West  End,  Arthur  H.  Lord,  Henderson   1938   

46  24  NEGRO: 

28    Eaton- Johnson,   Sanford   E.  Williams,  Henderson      

8  24    Henderson  Institute,  L.  E.  Spencer,  Henderson     *1922 

10    Lelia  B.  Yancey,  A.  A.  Lane,  Henderson      

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

White:  West  End  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Glenn,  Jr.,  906  Chestnut  St. 

Little  School  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Page,  Jr.,  1060  Hargrove  St. 

Wee  Wisdom  School,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Cooper,  Virginia  Ave. 

Ball's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Ball,  Edgewood  Dr. 
Negro:  Adam's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Adams,  Chestnut  St. 

ELEMENTARY— 

Private  First  Grade,  Mrs.  Alice  T.  Robards,  Gholson  Ave. 

WAKEf 

Board  of  Education:  C.  V.  Whitley,  Chairman,  Zebulon;  S.  Tom  Proctor,  Fuquay  Springs; 

C.  L.  Benson,  Raleigh;  H.  R.  Adams,  Cary;  W.  M.  Satterwhite,  Wake 
Forest 

Superintendent:  Fred  A.  Smith,  Box  6526,  Raleigh  Phone  TE  2-5505 

Asst.  Superintendent:  Aaron  E.  Fussell,  Box  6526,  Raleigh 

Supervisors:  White — T.  M.  Grimes,  Mrs.  Katharine  J.  Revell,  Box  6526,  Raleigh 

Negro — Mrs.  Caesarea  D.  Debnam,  Mrs.  Gladys  F.  White,  Box  6526,  Raleigh 
Attendance  Worker:  Mrs.  Ola  P.  Mitchell,  Zebulon 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Clifton  Brinson,  Raleigh 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

519  224  TOTAL 

337  158  WHITE: 

18  15    Apex,  M.  A.  Quick,  Apex   1939  1922 

Cary  District,  Paul  W.  Cooper,  Cary 

36  26       Cary,  Carl  A.  Mills,  Jr.,  Cary   1952  *1920 

25    Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin,  D.  B.  Chandler,  5418  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Raleigh  1953   

15                   Swift  Creek,  D.  W.  Jones,  Raleigh,  R.  4   1959   

13    Effie  Green,  Morris  C.  Brown,  Raleigh,  R.  1      

29  20    Fuquay  Springs,  E.  N.  Farnell,  Fuquay  Springs   1939  1922 

  27  Garner  District,  D.  W.  Sanders,  Garner   1924 

38                   Garner,   H.  Douglas  Hall,   Garner   1951   

6                   Mt.  Auburn,  Mrs.  Rosalie  C.  Upchurch,  Raleigh,  R.  3   1953   

8                   Vance,  T.  E.  Jernigan,  Raleigh,  R.  3   1953   

15    Vandora  Springs,  P.  Marshall  Long,  Garner   ■    

6                Green  Hope,  Mrs.  Blanche  B.  Edwards,  Morrisville,  R.  1   1939   

18  10    Knightdale,  H.  C.  Bowers,  Knightdale   1952  1927 

24  15    Millbrook,   Felix  B.   Williams,   Millbrook   1953  *1924 

14  8    Rolesville,   Coyte  C.   Lanier,   Rolesville   1951  193F 

28  14    Wake  Forest,  R.  H.  Forrest,  Wake  Forest   1952  1924 

21  12    Wakelon,  John  J.  Hicks,   Zebulon   1952  *1920 

15  9    Wendell,  Carl  E.  Grad,  Wendell   —  1922 

8                Willow  Springs,  H.  E.  Rose,  Willow  Springs   1953   

  2  (Various  Schools),  (Band) 

182  66  NEGRO: 

23  10    Apex,  Plummer  A.  Williams,  Box  247,  Apex   1942  1927 

  10  Berry  O'Kelly,  W.  D.  Moore,  Method   1923 

7    Carver,  James  E.  Speed,  Box  666,  Wendell      

13    Cary,  Edward  F.  Rayford,  Box  306,  Cary      

21  9    DuBois,  J.  A.  Tillman,  Wake  Forest     *1936 

24  12    Fuquay  Springs,  W.  M.  McLean,  Fuquay  Springs     1938 

24  9    Garner,  C.  J.  Barber,  Garner     1935 

11    Holly  Springs,  W.  E.  Hunt,  Holly  Springs      

12    Jeffreys,  M.  G.  Batey,  Raleigh,  R.  6      

19  4    Lockhart,  R.  Herndon  Toole,  Box  87,  Knightdale      

11    Riley  Hill,  George  D.  Vinson,  Wendell,  R.  2      

15  12    Shepard,  G.  L.  Crews,  Box  68,  Zebulon     *1933 

2    (Various  Schools),  (Music) 


Raleigh 
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Non-Public  Schools: 
ELEMENTARY— 

Holy  Name,  Sister  Mary  Paul,  Nazareth  (Raleigh)  Sectarian 

Raleigh 

Board  of  Education:  W.  G.  Enloe,  Chairman;  LeRoy  Martin,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stough,  J.  W.  York. 
Lewis  H.  Powell,  V.  E.  Fisher,  F.  J.  Carnage 

Superintendent:  Jesse  O.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  Phone  TE  2-7326 

Business  Manager:  R.  T.  Gregson;  Assst.  Bus.  Mgr.:    H.  A.  Helms,  Raleigh 

Supervisors:  White — J.  H.  Melton,  Raleigh 

Negro — Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Goodson,  Raleigh 
Special  Subjects:  Libraries — Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  Raleigh 
Music — Nicholas  Pappas 

Attendance  Workers:  White — Mrs.  Fanny  K.  Thomas,  Raleigh 
Negro — -Robert  T.  Young 

School  Lunch  Director:  Mrs.  Frances  Ferrell;  Asst.  Director:    Mrs.  Doris  Story 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 


408      144  TOTAL 
295      105  WHITE: 

11               Aldert  Root,   Gerald   Thomas,  Raleigh      

9    Barbee,  Mrs.  Julia  Jenkins,  Acting  Principal,  Raleigh   1958   

7    Boylan  Heights,  John  A.  Mallette,  Raleigh   1939   

15    Clarence  Poe,  Mrs.  William  S.  Hicks,  Raleigh   1958   

5    Eliza  Pool,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Grady,  Raleigh   1950   _ 

20    Emma  Conn,  Russell  M.  Jefferson,  Raleigh      

23    Frances  Lacy,  Mrs.  Francis  Peele,  Raleigh   1958   

17    Fred  Olds,  Clifton  T.  Edwards,  Raleigh   1952   

16    J.  Y.  Joyner,  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Frazelle,  Raleigh   1957   

14    Longview  Gardens,  Mrs.  Louise  C.  Wall,  Raleigh   1958   

33       10    Hugh  Morson  Junior  High,  George  A.  Kahdy,  Raleigh                         1939  1920 

28       14    Josephus  Daniels  Junior  High,  Conrad  L.  Hooper,  Raleigh                 1957  1957 

15    Murphey,  Lynn  C.  Kerbaugh,  Raleigh   1939   

17    Myrtle  Underwood,   Virginia   Kirkpatrick,   Raleigh   1953   

,             74    Needham  Broughton  High,  Joseph  Q.  Holliday,  Raleigh   *1920 

14    Sherwood-Bates,  Mrs.  Will  Frances  Sanders,   Raleigh   1954   

17    Wiley,  Mrs.  Barbara  M.  Worthington,  Raleigh      

16  7    LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High,  Robert  L.  Hawkins,  Raleigh      

18    (Various  schools:  Music,  librarians,  speech  language) 

113       39  NEGRO: 

21    Crosby-Garfield,  Mrs.  N.  Evans  Lockhart,  Raleigh   1952   

13       37    J.  W.  Ligon  Jr.-Sr.  High,  H.  E.  Brown,  Raleigh     1927 

20    Lucille  Hunter,  W.  W.  Hurdle,  Raleigh   1950   

9    Mary  Phillips,  Mrs.  Alma  T.  Williams,  Raleigh      

7    Oberlin,    Leonidas    Haywood,  Raleigh      

11    Thompson,  Mrs.  Minetta  B.  Eaton,  Raleigh      

28         2    Washington,  J.  W.  Eaton,  Raleigh      

4    Various  schools:    (Music,  librarians,  speech) 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 
♦Glenwood  Village  Junior  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Williamson 
♦Raleigh  Pre-School,  Inc.,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Barnes,  1401  Duplin  Rd. 
*Temple  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Claren.e  M.  Keith,  1417  Clifton  St. 
♦White  Memorial  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Myrtle  F.  Fisher,  1704  Oberlin  Rd. 

ELEMENTARY— 

White:  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  Sister  Regina  Terese,  2710  Crabtree  St  Sectarian 

Ravenscroft  School,  Mrs.  Lyn  Wilder,  Jr  Sectarian 

Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  Sister  Rose  Imelda,  219  W.  Edenton  St  Sectarian 

Negro:  Saint  Monica,  Sister  M.  Carol,  1111  New  Bern  Ave  Sectarian 


IGH  SCHOOL— 

I    Peace  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  Sectarian,  *1920 

Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  Sister  M.  Rose  Imelda,  219  W.  Edenton  St  Sectarian,  1939 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  Richard  G.  Stone,  Raleigh  Sectarian,  *1920 

VOCATIONAL — 

Home  Eckers  Trade  School,  Alberta  O.  Hagwood,  Raleigh 

DIRECT  STATE  SUPPORT— 

White:  School  for  Blind,  T.  E.  Stough,  Raleigh     *1923 

Negro:  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf,  M.  H.  Crockett,  Raleigh      
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WASHINGTONf 

Board  of  Education:  Sidney  J.  Hassell,  Chairman,  Roper;  P.  B.  Belanga,  Cresswell;  J.  Whit- 
ford  Swain,  Roper;  Mrs.  K.  S.  Trowbridge,  Plymouth;  W.  R.  Owens, 
Plymouth 

Superintendent:  R.  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth  Phone  SWan  3-4812 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Gale  W.  Lucas,  Plymouth 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Theodore  Coker,  Plymouth 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

92  40  TOTAL 

48  24  WHITE: 

12  7    Creswell,  R.  B.  Cobb,  Creswell   1953  1924 

  17    Plymouth,  S.  D.  O'Neal,  Plymouth   1923 

8    Roper,  T.  R.  Spruill,  Roper   1953   

28    Washington  St.,  C.  A.  Hough,  Plymouth   1958   

44  16  NEGRO: 

19               Fourth  St.,  A.  R.  Lord,  Plymouth   1958   

6    Creswell,  P.  W.  Littlejohn,  Creswell      

19  16    Washington  Co.  Union,  E.  V.  Wilkins,  Roper     1938 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

WARREN 

Board  of  Education:  E.  R.  Davis,  Chairman,  Warrenton,  R.  3;  H.  M.  Hardy,  Warrenton; 

R.  C.  Gupton,  Warrenton,  Areola  Rural  Sta.;  G.  E.  Harvey,  Littleton; 
W.  Boyd  Mayfield,  Norlina,  R.  1 

Superintendent:  J.  R.  Peeler,  Warrenton  Phone  2681 

Express  Office:  Warren  Plains 

Supervisors:  Miss  Emma  L.  Whitaker,  Warrenton;  C.  C.  White,  Warrenton 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  E.  W.  Shearin,  Warren  Plains 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

154  64  TOTAL 

42  24  WHITE: 

4    Afton-Elberon,  Katherine  D.  Mustian,  Warrenton      

13  10    John  Graham,  J.  F.   Hockaday,   Warrenton   1942  1920 

9  6    Littleton,   Raymond   B.   Gilbert,   Littleton   1946  1920 

4    Macon,  Grady  J.  Haynes,  Macon      

8  8    Norlina,  W.  O.  Reed,  Norlina   1949  1922 

4    Wise,  Grady  W.  Tunstall,  Wise      

106  38  NEGRO: 

2    Afton,  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Turner,  Warrenton,  Box  61      

2    Axtel  Special,  Mrs.  Lula  Allgood,  Warrenton      

1    Bethlehem,  Mrs.  Louise  Haywood,  Warrenton      

3    Burchett  Chapel,  Hattie  J.  Kearney,  Manson,  R.  1      

4    Coley  Spring,  J.  E.  McGrier,  Warrenton,  Box  448      

3    Cool  Spring,  O.  H.  A.  Hawkins,  Warrenton      

2    Ellington,  Hattie  Ingram  Williams,  Manson,  R.  1,  Box  38      

2    Fork  Chapel,  Mrs.  Flora  W.  Alston,  Warrenton,  R.  3      

6    Hecks  Grove,  R.  W.  Davis,  Wise      

20  21    John  R.  Hawkins,  J.  E.  Byers,  Warrenton,  Box  538     1929 

2    Liberia,  Mrs.  Ophelia  Swinson,  Warrenton,  R.  3,  Box  472      

2    Mayflower,  Mrs.  Eunice  Y.  Joyner,  Warrenton      

12    Northside,   L.   B.   Henderson,  Warrenton      

2    Snow  Hill,  Eleanor  Wright,  Norlina,  R.  1,  Box  199      

3    Stony  Lawn,  T.  H.  Pettway,  Warrenton,  Box  277      

21    Vaughan,  James  I.  Bridgers,  Vaughan      

19  17    North  Warren,  G.  H.  Washington,  Box  97,  Wise     1925 

6         2  HALIWA: 

6         2    Haliwa  Public  School,  H.  J.  Deese,  Hollister,  R.  1   ■ 

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Harris  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Grace  Harris,  Warrenton 
Cooperative  Day  School,  Mrs.  Allen  Tucker,  Warrenton 
Yancey  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Sam  Yancey.  Norlina 


Watauga — Fremont 
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WATAUGA 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  Charles  Davant,   Jr.,   Chairman,   Blowing   Rock;   D.   J.  Whitener 
Boone;  H.  W.  Mast,  Jr.,  Valle  Crucis 

Superintendent:  W.  Guy  Angell,  Boone  Sugar  Grove,  COlony  7-2841 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Dessa  Mae  Edmisten,  Boone 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  J.  W.  Harrison,  Boone 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

5  TOTAL 
WHITE: 

John  T.  Howell,  Boone   1957 


ELEM. 

H.S. 

101 

46 

99 

45 

24 

23 

8 

4 

11 

5 

12 

13 

16 

11 
8 

9 
2 

1 

2 

1 

Appalachian  High,  Roy  R.  Blanton,  Boone   *1920 

Bethel,  Clyde  S.  Greene,  Sugar  Grove     1933 

Blowing  Rock,  Everett  M.  Widener,  Jr.,  Blowing  Rock   1959  1929 


Cove  Creek  High,  John  Bingham,  Sugar  Grove   1925 

Parkway,  James  A.  Greene,  Boone   1958   

Green  Valley,  John  D.  Marsh,  Boone   1954   

Mabel,  Lovill  South,   Zionville   1958   

Valle  Crucis,  E.  B.  Fox,  Jr.,  Valle  Crucis   1956   


NEGRO: 

Watauga  Cons.,  Walter  E.  Henderson,  Boone. 
Non-Public  Schools:  None 


WAYNE 

Board  of  Education:  Elton  Aycock,   Chairman,   Goldsboro;  W.   Powell  Bland,   Goldsboro;  S. 

Moseley  Davis,  Mt.  Olive;  A.  Worth  Aycock,  Fremont;  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Strickland,  Goldsboro,  R.  2 

Superintendent:  R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro  Phone  RE  5-4331,  Ext.  16 

Supervisors:  White — A.  Ray  Anderson,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Loftin,  Irene  E.  Lewis,  Box  544,  Golds- 
boro 

Negro — Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Greene,  Box  544,  Goldsboro 
'  Attendance  Worker:  None 
Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Hubert  Lewis,  Goldsboro 
School  Lunch  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Ruth  Minton,  Goldsboro 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

261  113  TOTAL 

I  162  77  WHITE: 

11    Belfast,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro   1940   _ 

16  7    Brogden,  Lewis  J.  Outlaw,  Jr.,  Dudley   1951  1929 

8  6    Eureka,  Jerome  Worsley,  Eureka   1939  1932 

17  10    Grantham,  Talton  W.  Jones,  Goldsboro,  R.  1   1940  1936 

22    Meadow  Lane,  O.  V.  Harrell,  Goldsboro,  R.  3      

26  12    Mt.  Olive,  Mr.  J.  A.  Batson,  Mt.  Olive   1952  1920 

9  7    Nahunta,  David  G.  Green,  Pikeville,  R.  2   1940  1929 

19       10    New  Hope,  R.  L.  McDonald,  Goldsboro,  R.  4   1941  1938 

10  10    Pikeville,  R.  C.  Russell,  Pikeville   1939  1922 

13         8    Rosewood,  J.  L.  Deans,  Goldsboro,  R.  5   1953  1924 

11  7    Seven  Springs,  H.  E.  Rogers,  Seven  Springs   1953  1926 

99       38  NEGRO: 
7    Barnes,  Leroy  E.  Borden,  Goldsboro,  R.  5   1958 


37  16    Carver,  E.  K.  Tolbert,  Mt.  Olive   1957  *1927 

17  8    Central,  W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4   1959  1938 

13                Dudley,  E.  A.  Brown,  Dudley   1958  ........ 

25  14    Norwayne  and  Pikeville  Training,  J.  H.  Carney,  Pikeville     1947 

Jon-Public  Schools:  None 

^remont 

ioard  of  Education:  Barnes   R.   Ellis,   Chairman,   Fremont;   James   E.   Peacock,    Hugh  Y. 

Turlington,  Glenn  Aycock,  James  L.  Bruton,  Nathan  Newsome,  K.  L. 
Stevenson 

Superintendent:  Samuel  J.  Cole,  Fremont  Phone  358-1 

Supervisor:  None 
Attendance  Worker:  None 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

16         6  TOTAL 
11         6  WHITE: 

11         6    Fremont,  S.  J.  Cole,  Fremont   1953  1920 

5    NEGRO: 

5    Friendship,  Edith  H.  Dickerson,  Fremont      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Goldsboro 

Board  of  Education:  Dr.  A.  H.  Pate,  Chairman,  Goldsboro;  Orris  Dumas,  Lindsey  Warren, 
Thomas  Franklin,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Frank  Remsburg, 
Harry  Muir,  Monroe  Best 

Superintendent:  N.  H.  Shope,  Goldsboro  Phone  RE  4-0561 

Supervisors:  White — Margaret  Kornegay,  Goldsboro 
Negro — Edward  A.  House,  Goldsboro 

Attendance  Workers:  None 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED  I 

ELEM.    H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

189       80  TOTAL 
103       47  WHITE: 
18    Edgewood,   Rosina  Pittman,   Goldsboro   1952 


34    Goldsboro  High  School,  C.  W.  Twiford,  Goldsboro  *1920 

23       13    Junior  High,  Harry  S.  Howard,  Goldsboro   1957  1957 

11    Virginia  Street,  Frances  Kornegay,  Goldsboro   1939 

37    William   Street,   Louise  Dowtin,   Goldsboro   1939 

14    Walnut  Street,  Margaret  Marley,  Goldsboro   1939 

86       33  NEGRO: 

33    Dillard,  Hugh  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro  *1926 


31    East  End,   Walter  A.   Foster,   Goldsboro   1959 

19    Greenleaf,  A.  C.  Crowder,  Jr.,  Goldsboro   1955 

18    School  Street,  Charles  I.  Bland,  Goldsboro   1958 

18    West  Elm  Jr.  High,  Clayton  Harris,  Goldsboro    


Non-Public  Schools: 
ELEMENTARY— 

St.  Mary,  Sister  M.  Lane,  205  N.  William  St  .Sectarian 

WILKES 

Board  of  Education:  R.  T.  Chatham,  Chairman,  Elkin;  Clyde  Beshears,  N.  Wilkesboro;  R.  R. 
Smoak,  Wilkesboro 

Superintendent:  C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro  Phone  338 

Express  Office:  North  Wilkesboro 
Supervisors:  J.  Van  Caudill,  Wilkesboro;  Mrs.  Edna  S.  Bivens,  North  Wilkesboro 
Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Joe  Pearson,  Wilkesboro 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

249       64  TOTAL 
236       55  WHITE: 

6    Boomer,  Harton  O.  Greene,  Boomer. 


10    C.  C.  Wright,  Rex  Whittington,  Millers  Creek,  R.  1      

East  District,  O.  M.  Proffitt,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  2 

4    Benham,  Jeter  L.  Hayes,  Elkin      

5    Clingman,  David  Johnson,  Ronda      

6    Pleasant  Hill,  J.  J.  Anderson,  N.  Wilkesboro      -- 

5    Pleasant  Ridge,  James  W.  Holcomb,  State  Road      

13    Roaring  River,  T.  C.  Orsborne,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R  2      

10  16       East,  David  P.  Thurman,  Ronda     1955 

6    Ferguson,  Wm.  J.  Underwood,  Ferguson      

9    Moravian  Falls,  John  T.  Tugman,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  1      

2    Mt.  Crest,  T.  Calvin  Hayes,  N.  Wilkesboro      

29    Wilkesboro,  Geo.  E.  Smith,  Wilkesboro      

West  District,  John  V.  Idol,  Millers  Creek 

22    Millers  Creek,  M.  A.  Cowles,  Millers  Creek   1952   

16    Mount  Pleasant,  Robert  M.  Hartzog,  Ferguson      


North  Wilkesboro — Wilson 
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14    Union  Elementary,  W.  T.  Staley,  North  Wilkesboro,  R.  4      

8    Union  Township,  D.  C.  Whittington,  Purlear    

  23  West,  E.  Hal  Greene,  Jr.,  North  Wilkesboro,  R.  4   1957 

11    Fairplains,  U.  M.  Myers,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  1      

17    Mulberry,  Kenneth  D.  Greene,  N.  Wilkesboro    

North  District,  P.  W.  Gregory,  Hays 

3    Austin,  Robert  Edwards,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  2      

28    Mt.  View,  Troy  Huskey,  Hays      

  16  North,  Edwin  J.  Canter,  Moravian  Falls,  R.  1   1958 

12    Traphill,  James  E.  Mathis,  Traphill      

13  9  NEGRO: 

11         9    Lincoln  Heights,  Charles  A.  Marriott,  Wilkesboro     1927 

2    Thankful,  Mrs.  George  Corbett,  Wilkesboro      

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

North  Wilkesboro 

Board  of  Education:  Edward  S.  Finley,  Chairman,  North  Wilkesboro;  Dr.  James  Mills,  Max 
Ferrer,  Lewis  Hill  Jenkins,  Weaver  Starr,  Boyd  Stout 

Superintendent:  J.  Floyd  Woodward,  North  Wilkesboro  Phone  133 

Supervisor:  Mrs.  Edna  S.  Bivins,  J.  "Van  Caudill,  North  Wilkesboro 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

28  37  TOTAL 

23  37  WHITE: 

  37    Wilkes  Central,  H.  E.  Thompson,  N.  Wilkesboro   *1920 

23    N.  Wilkesboro,  C.  A.  Shaw,  N.  Wilkesboro   1953   

5    NEGRO: 

5    Woodlawn,  Milton  J.  Ingram,  N.  Wilkesboro      

Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  Ray  Triplett,  Wilkesboro 
First  Methodist  Church,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Clements,  N.  Wilkesboro 


YR.  ACCREDITED 
ELEM.  H.S. 


WILSON 

Board  of  Education:  M.  V.  Wilkerson,  Chairman,  Sims;  Dr.  Badie  T.  Clark,  Wilson;  L.  A. 

Renfrow,  Lucama;  J.  N.  Whitley,  Stantonsburg;  S.  H.  Tyson,  Saratoga 

Superintendent:  H.  D.  Browning,  Wilson  Phone  3256 

Supervisors:  White — Elizabeth  Kirby,  Lucama,  R.  1 

Negro — Mrs.  Clara  B.  Hicks,  Box  206,  Wilson 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  Elton  High,  Wilson 

Guidance-Counseling:  C.  B.  Honeycutt,  Wilson 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Buckhorn,  T.  R.  Ainsley,  Kenly,  R.  3   1950 

Bullocks,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Boykin,  Bailey,  R.  1   1950 

Gardners  Elementary,  E.  T.  Gentry,  Elm  City,  R.  3   1947 

Lamms,  C.  A.  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  2   1951 

Lee  Woodard,  R.  S.  Swain,  Black  Creek   1950 

Lucama,  J.  P.  Humphrey,  Lucama   1952 

New  Hope,  Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Thompson,  Wilson,  R.  1   1944 

Rock  Ridge,  D.  G.  Whitford,  Wilson,  R.  2   1947  1923 

Saratoga  Central  High,  J.  D.  Kirby,  Saratoga  -■  1929 

Sims,  A.  O.  Folk,  Sims   1951   

Stantonsburg  Elementary,  S.  P.  Hunt,  Stantonsburg   1947   

St.  Mary's,  Nancy  Dickens,  Wilson   1951   

NEGRO: 

Speight,  A.  G.  Walker,  Wilson,  R.  3   1954  1954 

Springfield,  R.  E.  Vick,  Lucama,  R.  1   1954  1954 

on-Public  Schools:  None 
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Elm  Cityf 

Board  of  Education:  W.  C.  Whitehead,  Chairman,  Elm  City;  W.  G.  Sharpe,  K.  B.  Bailey, 
T.  A.  McClees,  J.  N.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Dr.  R.  H.  Putney,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Bras- 
well,  G.  W.  Gardner,  Frank  M.  Page 

Superintendent:  P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  Phone  CE  6-4340 

Supervisor:  Same  as  county 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

43       22  TOTAL 
16       11  WHITE: 

16       11    Elm  City,  J.  T.  Odom,  Jr.,  Elm  City   1951  *1924 

27       11  NEGRO: 

27       11    Frederick  Douglass,  Robt.  Johnson,  Elm  City   1957  1943 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 

Wilson 

Board  of  Education:  George  H.  Adams,  Chairman;  R.  E.  Kirkland,  Jr.,  B.  B.  Plyler,  Jr.,  . 

Connor  Vick,  Jr.,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Benson,  Mrs.  Charles  King,  F.  Talmadge 
Green 

Superintendent:  G.  S.  Willard,  Wilson  Phone  4151 

Supervisors:  White — John  R.  Walters,  Jr.,  Wilson 
Negro — Alice  Green,  Wilson 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

TOTAL 
WHITE: 

Chas.  L.  Coon,  Roscoe  A.  Eller,  Wilson   1949  1949 

Fike  Senior,  W.  Willard  Woodard,  Wilson  *1920 


189 

63 

104 

41 

22 

11 

14 

30 

19 

26 

15 

8 

85 

22 

13 

18 

22 

30 
22 

2 

Wells,  Wm.  Irvin  Dickens,  Wilson   1955   ~ 

Winstead,  T.  A.  Gray,  Wilson   1940   

Woodard,  Ethel  M.  Bynum,  Wilson   1951   

(All  schools),  (Special  teachers) 

NEGRO: 

Adams,  Carl  W.  Hines,  Wilson      

Darden,  E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson     *1925 

Elvie  St.,  Milton  M.  Daniels,  Wilson   1952   

Vick,  John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Wilson      


Non-Public  Schools: 

NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN— 

Wilson  Council  of  Churches,  Mrs.  Jessie  Kelly,  Wilson 
Lutheran,  Mrs.  Stephen  Harding,  Vance  &  Rountree  Sts. 
Peggy  Lane  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Peggy  Lane,  Wilson 

ELEMENTARY— 

White:  Wilson  Council  of  Churches  (First  grade),  Mrs.  Jessie  Kelly,  Wilson  Sectarian 

St.  Therese  Catholic,  Wilson  Sectarian 

Lutheran  (First  grade),  Mrs.  Stephen  Harding,  Vance  &  Rountree  Sts. .. Sectarian 
Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Verda  L.  Fletcher,  404  Woodard  St  Sectarian 

Negro:  St.  Alphonsus  Catholic,  Carroll  St  Sectarian 

YADKIN 

Board  of  Education:  G.  C.  Wallace,  Hamptonville;  H.  A.  Taylor,  East  Bend;  A.  V.  Shore, 
Boonville;  Lindbergh  W.  Swaim,  Jonesville;  Harold  J.  Steelman,  Yad- 
kinville 

Superintendent:  Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville  Phone  2981 

Express  Office:  Crutchneld 

Supervisor:  None 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  P.  H.  Long,  Yadkinville 


Yancey 
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Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

126  67  TOTAL 

118  62  WHITE: 

16  11    Boonville,   Albert  Martin,   Boonville     1922 

11  6    Courtney,   R.  B.  Matthews,  Yadkinville   1951  1929 

10  9    East  Bend,  Ralph  J.  Smitherman,  East  Bend   1954  1928 

11    Fall  Creek,  Troy  A.  Matthews,  East  Bend   1952   

5    Forbush,  Homer  Wagoner,  East  Bend      

24  12    Jonesville,   Herman   R.   Griffin,   Jonesville   1957  1929 

21  10    West  Yadkin,  C.  C.  Wright,  Hamptonville     1936 

19  12    Yadkinville,  R.  P.  Buchanan,  Yadkinville   1955  1924 

1  2  (All  schools),  (Special  teachers) 

8        5  NEGRO: 

8        5    Yadkin  High,  B.  T.  McCallum,  Boonville   1957  1957 

Non-Public  Schools:  None 


YANCEY 

Board  of  Education:  J.  L.  Robinson,  Chairman,  Micaville;  C.  Rex  Mcintosh,  Burnsville,  R.  4; 
Phillip  Westall,  Burnsville 

Superintendent:  Hubert  D.  Justice,  Burnsville  Phone  MU  2-2126 

Supervisor:  Ethel  Boone,  Burnsville 

Attendance  Worker:  None 

Chief  Bus  Mechanic:  R.  A,  Harris,  Burnsville 
Public  Schools: 

NO.  TEACHERS  YR.  ACCREDITED 

ELEM.   H.S.     NAME  OF  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL  AND  ADDRESS  ELEM.  H.S. 

102       40  TOTAL 
101       40  WHITE: 

16    Bald  Creek,  Jack  Mcintosh,  Burnsville,  R.  1      


13    Bee  Log,  Ernest  J.  Banner,  Burnsville. 

21    Burnsville,  Edgar  F.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Burnsville      

20    Cane  River,  Robert  F.  Peterson,  Burnsville,  R.  4   1959 

13    Clearmont,  Vernie  R.  Wilson,  Burnsville,  R.  1      

20    East  Yancey,  Woodrow  M.  Anglin,  Burnsville,  R.  1   1959 

22    Micaville,  Garrett  D.  Anglin,  Burnsville      

4    Pensacola,  Dawson  G.  Briggs,  Burnsville      

12    South  Toe  River,  Monroe  Mcintosh,  Cane  River      

1   NEGRO: 

1    Lincoln  Park,  Cinda  Ann  Roland,  Burnsville      


Non-Public  Schools:  None 
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ALPHABETICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  INDEX 


School — Unit 

Aberd  een — Moore 
Acme-Delco — Columbus 
A.  C.  Reynolds — Buncombe 
Ahoskie — Hertford 
Alamance — Guilford 

A.  L.  Brown — Kannapolis 
Alexander  Graham  Jr., — 

Charlotte 
Alexander  Graham  Jr., — 

Fayetteville 
Alexander  Wilson — Alamance 
Allen  Jay — Guilford 
Altamahaw-Ossippee — 

Alamance 
Anderson — Caswell 
Anderson  Creek — Harnett 
Andrews — Andrews 
Angier — Harnett 
Ansonville — Anson 
Apex — Wake 
Appalachian — Watauga 
Aquadale — Stanly 
Arlington  Jr. — Gastonia 
Asheboro — Asheboro 
Ashe  Central — Ashe 
Atkinson — Pender 
Atlantic — Carteret 
Aulander — Bertie 
Aurelian  Springs — Halifax 
Aurora — Beaufort 
Aycock — Greensboro 
Aycock — Orange 
Aycock — Vance 
Ayden— Pitt 
Badin — Stanly 
Bailey — Nash 
Bain — Mecklenburg 
Bandys — Catawba 
Barnsville — Robeson 
Bartlett  Yancey — Caswell 
Bath — Beaufort 
Bear  Grass — Martin 
Beaufort — Carteret 
Beaver  Creek — Ashe 
Belmont — Gaston 
Belwood — Cleveland 
Belvoir — Pitt 
Benhaven — Harnett 
Benson — Johnston 
Bennett — Chatham 
Benvenue — Nash 
Berea — Granville 
Bessemer — Guilford 
Bessemer  City — Gaston 
Bethany — Rockingham 
B  ethel — Cabarrus 
Bethel — Haywood 
Bethel— Pitt 
Bethel — Watauga 
Bethel  Hill— Person 
Bethware — Cleveland 
Beulaville — Duplin 

B.  F.  Grady— Duplin 
Biltmore — Buncombe 
Biscoe — Montgomery 
Bladenboro — Bladen 
Blowing  Rock — Watauga 
Boiling  Springs— Cleveland 
Bolivia — Brunswick 
Boone  Trail — Harnett 
Boonville — Yadkin 
Bowman — Mitchell 
Boyden — Salisbury 
Brevard — Transylvania 
Brevard  Jr.  High — 

Transylvania 


WHITE 


School — Unit 

Broad  Street — Burlington 
Broadway — Lee 
Brogden — Wayne 
Bryson  City — Swain 
Buie's  Creek — Harnett 
Bunker  Hill — Catawba 
Bunn — Franklin 
Burgaw — Pender 
Burnsville — Anson 
Camden  County — Camden 
Cameron — Moore 
Candor — Montgomery 
Cane  River — Yancey 
Canton — Canton 
Cape  Hatteras — Dare 
Carthage — Moore 
Carr  Jr. — Durham 
Casar — Cleveland 
Cary — Wake 
Celeste  Henkel — Iredell 
Central — Chatham 
Centra] — Cumberland 
Centra] — Davidson 
Central — Greensboro 
Central — Iredell 
Central — Kings  Mountain 
Central — Pasquotank 
Cerro  Cordo — Columbus 
Chadbourn — Columbus 
Chadbourn  (I) — Columbus 
Chape  Hill— Chapel  Hill 
Charles  L.  Coon — Wilson 
Chas.  D.  Owen — Buncombe 
Cherry  ville — Cherry  ville 
Chestnut  St. — New  Hanover 
Chicod— Pitt 
China  Grove — Rowan 
Chinquapin — Duplin 
Chocowinity — Beaufort 
Chowan — Chowan 
Claremont — Hickory 
Clarkton — Bladen 
Clayton — Johnston 
Clement — Sampson 
Cleveland — Johnston 
Cliffside— Rutherford 
Clinton — Clinton 
Clyde — Haywood 
Clyde  A.  Erwin — Buncombe 
Coats — Harnett 
Cobb  Memorial — Caswell 
Coleridge — Randolph 
Colerain — Bertie 
Colfax— Guilford 
College  Park  Jr. — Hickory 
Collettsville— Caldwell 
Columbia — Tyrrell 
Concord — Concord 
Contentnea — Lenoir 
Conway — Northampton 
Cool  Spring — Iredell 
Cool  Springs — Rutherford 
Coopers — Nash 
Copeland — Surry 
Cornelius — Mecklenburg 
Corinth-Holders — Johnston 
Courtney — Yadkin 
Cove  Creek — Watauga 
Crabtree-Iron  Duff — Haywood 
Cramerton — Gaston 
Cranberry — Avery 
Creedmoor — Granville 
Creswell — Washington 
Crossnore — Avery 
Curry — Greensboro 
Dabney — Vance 


School — Unit 

Dallas — Gaston 
Dana — Henderson 
David  Millard  Jr. — Asheville 
Davidson — -Mecklenburg 
Davie  County — Davie 
Deep  River— Lee 
Deep  Run — Lenoir 
Denton — Davidson 
Derita — Mecklenburg 
Dixon — Onslow 

D.  Matt  Thompson — 

Statesville 
Dobson — Surry 
Dover — Craven 
Draper  Jr. — Leaksville 
Drexel — Burke 
Dunn — Harnett 
Durham  Sr. — Durham 
East— Wilkes 
East  Bend— Yadkin 
East  Durham  Jr. — Durham 
East  Hyde— Hyde 
East  Mecklenburg — 

Mecklenburg 
East  Rowan — Rowan 
East  Carolina  (Ind.)  — 

Sampson 
Eastway  Jr. — Charlotte 
East  Yancey — Yancey 
Edney  ville — Henderson 
Edward  Best — Franklin 
Elise — Moore 
Eli  Whitney — Alamance 
Elizabeth  City— Elizabeth 

City 

Elizabethtown — Bladen 
Elkin — Surry 
Ellenboro — Rutherford 
Ellerbe — Richmond 
Elm  City— Elm  City 

E.  M.  Holt — Alamance 
Elon  College — Alamance 
Endy — Stanly 
Enfield— Halifax 
Enka — Buncombe 
Epsom — Franklin 
Erwin — Harnett 
Etowah — Henderson 
Evergreen — Columbus 
Eureka — Wayne 
Fairbluff— Columbus 
Fair  Grove — Davidson 
Fairgrove  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Fairmont — Fairmont 
Fairview — Union 
Fallston — Cleveland 
Farm  Life — Craven 
Farmer — Randolph 
Farmville — Pitt 
Fayetteville  Sr. — Fayetteville 
Ferndale  Jr. — High  Point 
Fines  Creek — Haywood 
Flat  Rock— Henderson 
Fletcher — Henderson 

Flint  Groves — Gaston 
Four  Oaks — Johnston 
Francisco — Stokes 
Frank  L.  Ashley — Gastonia 
Franklin — Macon 
Franklin — Sampson 
Franklinton — Franklinton 
Franklinville — Randolph 
Fred  T.  Foard— Catawba 
Fremont — Fremont 
Fuquay  Springs — Wake 
Gamewell — Caldwell 


Alphabetical  High  School  Index 
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School — Unit 

Garinger — Charlotte 
Garland — Sampson 
Garner — Wake 
Gaston — Northampton 
Gatesville — Gates 
George  Hildebran — Burke 
Germanton — Stokes 
Gibson — Scotland 
Gibsonville — Guilford 
Gillespie  Park — Greensboro 
Glen  Alpine — Glen  Alpine 
Glendale — Johnston 
Glenn — Forsyth 
Glenville — Jackson 
Glenwood — McDowell 
Gold  Sand— Franklin 
Goldsboro — Goldsboro 
Graham — Alamance 
Grainger — Kinston 
Grandview  Jr. — Hickory 
Granite  Falls— Caldwell 
Granite  Quarry — Rowan 
Grantham — Wayne 
Gray — Winston-Salem 
Gray's  Chapel — Randolph 
Gray's  Creek — Cumberland 
Greensboro  Sr. — Greensboro 
Green  Creek— Polk 
Greenwood — Lee 
Grier — Gastonia 
Griffith— Forsyth 
Grifton— Pitt 
Griggs — Currituck 
Grimesland — Pitt 
Grover — Cleveland 
Guilford— Guilford 
Haliwa  ( H )  — Warren 
Hall  Fletcher  Jr.— Asheville 
Hallsboro — Columbus 
Hamlet  Ave. — Hamlet 
.   Hanes  Jr. — Winston-Salem 
Hanes  Sr.— Winston-Salem 
Happy  Valley — Caldwell 

j  Harding — Charlotte 
Harmony — Iredell 

'!  Harrellsville — Hertford 

I  Harris — Mitchell 

I  Harris — Rutherford 

I  Harrisburg — Cabarrus 
Hatsell — Cabarrus 
Havelock — Craven 

i|  Hawk-Eye  (I)— Hoke 
Haw  River — Alamance 
Hawthorne  Jr. — Charlotte 

!  Hayesville — Clay 

!  Helena — Person 

j  Henderson — Henderson 
(City) 
Hendersonville — 
Hendersonville 

I  Herbert  Spaugh  Jr. — 

jl  Charlotte 

i  Hiawassee  Dam — Cherokee 

!  Hiddenite — Alexander 

!  Hilderbran — Burke 

I  Highfalls — Moore 
Highlands — Macon 
High  Plains — Person 
Hillsboro — Orange 
Hobbton — Sampson 

'  Hoffman — Richmond 
Hoke  County — Hoke 
Hookerton — Greene 

j  Hope  Mills — Cumberland 

]  Hot  Springs — Madison 

I  Hudson — Caldwell 
Hugh  Morson  Jr. — Raleigh 
Huntersville — Mecklenburg 
Indian  Trail — Union 
Industrial  Ed.  Center — 

Burlington 
Ingold-Taylor's  Bridge — 

Sampson 
J  ackson — Northampton 


School — Unit 

Jackson  Jr. — Greensboro 

Jacksonville — Onslow 

James  Kenan — Duplin 

J  amesville — Martin 

J  asper — Craven 

Joe  S.  Wray  Jr. — Gastonia 

John  A.  Holmes — Edenton 

John  A.  Wilkinson — Beaufort 

John  Graham — Warren 

John  Nichols — Oxford 

Jonesboro  Hgts. — Sanford 

Jones  Central — Jones 

Jonesville — Yadkin 

J  ordan-Matthews — Chatham 

Josephus  Daniels  Jr. — 

Raleigh 
J  unior — Albemarle 
Junior  High — Chapel  Hill 
Junior  High— Goldsboro 
Junior — Kannapolis 
Junior — Mooresville 
Junior-Senior — 

Roanoke  Rapids 
Junius  H.  Rose — Greenville 
Kenly — Johnston 
Kernersville — Forsyth 
King — Stokes 
Kings  Creek — Caldwell 
Kiser — Greensboro 
Knightdale — Wake 
LaFayette — Harnett 
LaGrange — Lenoir 
Lake  Forest — New  Hanover 
Landis — Rowan 
Lansing — Ashe 
Lattimore — Cleveland 
Laurel  Hill — Scotland 
Laurinburg — Laurinburg 
Lawsonville — Stokes 
Leaksville-Spray  Jr. — 

Leaksville 
Ledford — Davidson 
Lee  H.  Edwards — Asheville 
Lee  Woodard — Wilson 
Leland — Brunswick 
Leicester — Buncombe 
Lenoir — Lenoir  (City) 
Les  Maxwell  (I)  — 

Cumberland 
Lexington  Sr. — Lexington 
Liberty — Randolph 
Lilesville — Anson 
Lillington — Harnett 
Lincolnton — Lincolnton 
Lindley  Jr. — Greensboro 
Littlefield — Robeson 
Littleton — Warren 
Long  Creek — Mecklenburg 
Long  Creek-Grady — Pender 
Lowell — Gaston 
Lucama — Wilson 
Lucy  C.  Ragsdale — Guilford 
Lumberton — Lumberton 
Madison — Madison-Mayodan 
Magnolia  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Maiden — Catawba 
Main  Street  Jr. — Thomasville 
Manteo — Dare 
Marion — Marion 
Marshall — Madison 
Mars  Hill — Madison 
Mars  Hill— Bertie 
Marshville — Union 
Massey  Hill— Cumberland 
Matthews — Mecklenburg 
Maury — Greene 
Maxton — Maxton 
McClintock  Jr. — 

Mecklenburg 
McKee — Jackson 
McLeansville — Guilford 
Meadow — Johnston 
Mebane — Alamance 
Micro — Johnston 


School — Unit 

Middleburg — Vance 
Middlesex — Nash 
Midway — Sampson 
Mill  Spring— Polk 
Millbrook— Wake 
Millingport — Stanly 
Mills — Franklin 
Mills  River — Henderson 
Mineral  Springs — Forsyth 
Mineral  Springs — Union 
Moncure — Chatham 
Monticello — Guilford 
Mooresboro — Cleveland 
Morehead — Leaksville 
Morehead  City — Carteret 
Morganton — Morganton 
Morven — Morven 
Moss  Hill — Lenoir 
Mountain  Park — Surry 
Mount  Airy — Mount  Airy 
Mt.  Gilead — Montgomery 
Mt.  Holly— Gaston 
Mt.  Olive— Wayne 
Mt.  Pleasant — Cabarrus 
Mt.  Vernon — Rutherford 
Mt.  View — Graham 
Moyock — C  urrituck 
Murfreesboro — Hertford 
Murphy — Murphy 
Myers  Park — Charlotte 
Myrtle — Gaston 
Nahunta — Wayne 
Nakina — Columbus 
Nantahala — Macon 
Nashville — Nash 
Nathaniel  Greene — Guilford 
Nebo — McDowell 
Needham  Broughton — 

Raleigh 
New  Bern — New  Bern 
Newell — Mecklenburg 
New  Hanover — New  Hanover 
New  Hope — Wayne 
Newland — Avery 
New  London — Stanly 
Newport — Carteret 
New  Salem — Union 
Newton-Conover — 

Newton-Conover 
No.  3  Township — Cleveland 
Norlina — Warren 
North— Wilkes 
Northeast  Jr. — High  Point 
Northern — Durham 
North  Brook  No.  1 — Lincoln 
North  Buncombe — Buncombe 
North  Cove — McDowell 
North  Davidson — Davidson 
North  Duplin — Duplin 
North  Edgecombe — 

Edgecombe 
North  Mecklenburg — 

Mecklenburg 
North  Rowan — Rowan 
North  Surry — Surry 
Northwest — Forsyth 
Norwood — Stanly 
Oakboro — Stanly 
Oak  C;ty— Martin 
Oak  Hill— Burke 
Oak  Hill— Caldwell 
Oak  Hill— Granville 
Oakwood  Jr. — Statesville 
Ocracoke — Hyde 
Odell — Cabarrus 
Old  Fort— McDowell 
Orrum — Robeson 
Orthopedic — Gaston 
Oxford — Oxford 
Page — Greensboro 
Pamlico  County — Pamlico 
Pantego — Beaufort 
Parkton — Robeson 
Peachland — Anson 
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School — Unit 

Pembroke  (Ind.) — Robeson 

Penderlea — Pender 
Perquimans  County — 

Perquimans 
Piedmont — Cleveland 
Piedmont  Jr.- — Charlotte 
Pikeville — Wayne 
Pilot — Davidson 
Pilot  Mountain — Surry 
Pine  Forest — Cumberland 
Pinehurst — Pinehurst 
Pine  Level — Johnston 
Pineville — Mecklenburg 
Piney  Creek — Alleghany 
Pine  Hall— Stokes 
Pink  Hill — Lenoir 
Pinnacle — Stokes 
Pittsboro — Chatham 
Pleasant  Garden — Guilford 
Pleasant  Gardens — McDowell 
Pleasant  Grove — Alamance 
Plymouth — Washington 
Polkton — Anson 
Polkville—  Cleveland 
Princeton — Johnston 
Prospect  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Prospect — Union 
Prospect  Hill — Caswell 
Proximity — Greensboro 
Ramseur — Randolph 
Randleman — Randolph 
Rankin — Guilford 
Red  Oak— Nash 
Red  Springs — Red  Springs 
Reidsville — Reidsville 
Reynolds — Stokes 
Reynolds — Winston-Salem 
Richfield— Stanly 
Richlands — Onslow 
Rich  Square — Northampton 
Rdgecrest — Stanly 
Riverview — Ashe 
R.  M.  Wilson  Jr.— 

Rocky  Mount 
Robbinsville — Graham 
Robersonville — Martin 
Rockingham — Rockingham 
Rock  Ridge— Wilson 
Rock  Springs — Lincoln 
Rohanen — Richmond 
Rolesville — Wake 
Roseboro — Sampson 
Rosewood — Wayne 
Rosman — Transylvania 
Rowland — Robeson 
Roxboro — Person 
Ruffin — Rockingham 
Rutherfordton-Spindale — 

Rutherford 
Salem — Burke 
Saluda— Polk 

Sandhill  Farm  Life — Moore 
Sandy  Ridge — Stokes 
Sanford  Central — Sanford 
Sanford  Junior — Sanford 
Saratoga — Wilson 
Scotland  Neck — Halifax 
Scotts — Iredell 
Seaboard — Northampton 


School — Unit 

Seagrove — Randolph 
Sedgefield  Jr.— Charlotte 
Selma — Johnston 
Senior — Albemarle 
Senior — High  Point 
Senior — Mooresville 
Senior — Rocky  Mount 
Senior — Shelby 
Senior — Statesville 
Senior — Thomasville 
Seven  Springs — Wayne 
Seventy-First — Cumberland 
Shallotte — B  runswick 
Shoals — Surry 
Shoe  Heel  (Indep.)  — 

Robeson 
Silk  Hope — Chatham 
Smithfield — Johnston 
Smyrna — Carteret 
Snow  Hill — Greene 
Southern — Durham 
Southern  Pines — 

Southern  Pines 
South  Edgecombe — 

EJgecombe 
South  Gastonia — Gaston 
South  Mecklenburg — 

Mecklenburg 
Southport — Brunswick 
Southwest — Forsyth 
Southwood — Lenoir 
Sparta — Alleghany 
Spring  Creek — Madison 
Spring  Hope — Nash 
Stanfield— Stanly 
Stanley — Gaston 
Star — Montgomery 
Stecoah — Graham 
Stedman — Cumberland 
Stem — Granville 
Stokes— Pitt 
Stokesdale — Guilford 
Stoneville — Rockingham 
Stony  Point — Alexander 
Stovall — Granville 
St.  Pauls— St.  Pauls 
St.  Stephens — Catawba 
Summerfield — Guilford 
Sumner — Guilford 
Sunbury — Gates 
Sunset  Park  Jr. — New  Hanover 
Sunshine — Rutherford 
Swansboro — O  nslow 
Sylva — Jackson 
Sylvan — Alamance 
Tabor  City — Columbus 
Tarboro — Tarboro 
Tar  Heel— Bladen 
Taylorsville — Alexander 
Tipton  Hill— Mitchell 
Topsail — Pender 
Townsville — Vance 
Tri— Rutherford 
Trinity — Randolph 
Troutman — Iredell 
Troy — Montgomery 
Tryon — Gaston 
Tryon — Tryon 
Turkey — Sampson 


School — Unit 

Union — Lincoln 
Union — Union 
Union  Grove — Iredell 
Union  Mills — Rutherford 
Unionville — Union 
Valdese — Burke 
Valley  Springs — Buncombe 
Vass-Lakeview — Moore 
Victory — Gaston 
Virginia-Carolina — Ashe 
Vocational — Leaksville 
Waccamaw  (I) — Columbus 
Waccamaw — Brunswick 
Waco — Cleveland 
Wadesboro — Wadesboro 
Wagram — Scotland 
Wake  Forest — Wake 
Wakelon — Wake 
Walkertown — Forsyth 
Wallace- Rose  Hill— Duplin 
Walnut — Madison 
Walnut  Cove — Stokes 
Walstonburg — Greene 
Walter  Bickett — Monroe 
Walter  Williams — Burlington 
Washington — Washington 
Waxhaw — Union 
Waynesville — Haywood 
Webster — Jackson 
Weeksville — Pasquotank 
Weldon — Weldon 
Wendell— Wake 
Wentworth — Rockingham 
Wesley  Chapel — Union 
West  Bertie — Bertie 
West  Davidson — Davidson 
West  Edgecombe — 

Edgecombe 
West  End — Moore 
Westfield— Surry 
West— Wilkes 
West  Hyde— Hyde 
West  Mecklenburg — 

Mecklenburg 
Westmoore — Moore 
West  Yadkin— Yadkin 
Wheat  Swamp — Lenoir 
Whitakers — Nash 
White  Oak— Bladen 
White  Oak — Onslow 
White  Rock — Madison 
Whiteville — Whiteville 
Wiley  Jr. — Winston-Salem 
Wilkes  Central— 

N.  Wilkesboro 
Williams- — Columbus 
Williamston — Martin 
Wilson  Jr. — Mecklenburg 
Wilson's  Mills — Johnston 
Wilton — Granville 
Windsor — Bertie 
Winecoff — Cabarrus 
Wingate — Union 
Winterville — Pitt 
Wm.  R.  Davie— Halifax 
Woodland — Northampton 
Yadkinville — Yadkin 
Youngsville — Franklin 
Zeb  Vance — Vance 


Academy  Heights — 

Pinehurst 
Aggrey  Memorial — Rowan 
Adkin — Kinston 
Anson  Training — Wadesboro 
Apex — Wake 
Armour — Columbus 
Armstrong — Cumberland 
Artesia — Columbus 
Atkins — Winston-Salem 


NEGRO 

Beaufort  Co. — Beaufort 
Belhaven — Beaufort 
B.  T.  Washington — 

Rocky  Mount 
Berkley — Moore 
Berry  O'Kelly— Wake 
Bethel— Pitt 
Billingsville — Charlotte 
Bladen  Central — Bladen 


Booker  T.  Washington — 

Bladen 
Brawley — Halifax 
Bristol  Central — Ashe 
Brown  Summit — Guilford 
Brunswick  Training — 

Brunswick 
Caswell  Training — Caswell 
C.  F.  Pope — Pender 
C.  S.  Brown — Hertford 
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School — Unit 

Camp — Cleveland 
i    Carver — Edgecombe 
i    Carver — Forsyth 

Carver — Rutherford 

Carver — Scotland 

Carver — Vance 

Carver — Wayne 

Catawba  Rosenwald — 
Catawba 

Central — Asheboro 

Central — Gates 

Central — Newton-Conover 

Central — Orange 

Central — Wayne 

Central— Whiteville 
;    Chapel — Macon 
i  Charity- — Duplin 

Charles  Drew — 

Madison-Mayodan 

Charles  E.  Perry — Sampson 

Charles  G.  White — Bertie 

Chatham — Chatham 
I   Chesnutt — Cumberland 

Church  Street — 
Thomasville 

Clear  Run — Sampson 

Cleveland  Training — Shelby 

Columbia  Hgts.  Jr. — 
Winston-Salem 

Compact — Cleveland 

Conetoe — Edgecombe 

Cooper — Johnston 

County  Training — Johnston 
|   County  Training — Pitt 
,  Currituck  Union — Currituck 
j  Darden — Wilson  (City) 
•;  Davidson — Kings  Mountain 

Davie  Co.  Training — Davie 

Davis — Hyde 

Deep  Creek — Anson 

Dillard — Goldsboro 

Douglas — Cleveland 

Douglas — Columbus 
j  Douglas — Duplin 
i  Douglass — Leaksville 

DuBois— Wake 
!i  Dudley — Greensboro 

Dunbar — Lexington 
I  Dunbar — Mooresville 
i  Dunbar — Rowan 
1  E.  E.  Smith— Duplin 
ji  E.  E.  Smith— Fayetteville 

East  Arcadia — Bladen 

East  End — Martin 

East  Polkton — Anson 

East  Union — Union 
|  Eastman — Halifax 

Edenton — Eden  ton 

E.  J.  Hayes — Martin 
1  Edmund-Embury — Tryon 

Eppes — Greenville 
:!  Florence — Guilford 

Forest  Hill— Johnston 

Franklin  Training — 
Franklin 

Frederick  Douglas — Elm  City 

Freedman— Lenoir  (City) 

Frink — Lenoir 

Fuquay  Springs — Wake 

G.  C.  Shaw— Granville 

Garner — Wake 

Gates  Institute — Gates 
|  Gentry — Harnett 

Geo.  W.  Carver — Kannapolis 

Georgetown — Onslow 

Getsemane — Franklin 
jGraham — Alamance 

Green  Bethel — Cleveland 

(Greene  Training — Greene 

jGumberry — Northampton 

iHappy  Plains — Alexander 


School — Unit 

Hargrove — Sampson 
Harnett— Harnett 
Harrison — Johnston 
Hawley — Granville 

H.  B.  Sugg— Pitt 
Henderson  Institute — 

Henderson 
Henry  Grove — Anson 
Highland — Gastonia 
Hillside  High — Durham 

(City) 
Hilly  Branch — Robeson 
Horton — Chatham 
Hyde  Co.  Training — Hyde 

I.  E.  Johnson — Laurinburg 
Inborden — Halifax 
Industrial  Ed.  Center — 

Burlington 
J  ackson — Jackson 
J.  H.  Gunn — Mecklenburg 
J.  H.  Hayswood — Lumberton 
J.  J.  Jones — Mt.  Airy 
Joe  Toler — Granville 
John  A.  Chaloner — 

Roanoke  Rapids 
John  B.  Bond — Bertie 
John  Chavis — Cherryville 
John  R.  Hawkins — Warren 
Johnsonville — Harnett 
Jones — Jones 
Jordan  Sellars  Sr. — 

Burlington 
J.  C.  Price — Greensboro 
J.  S.  Waters— Chatham 
J.  T.  Barber— New  Bern 
J.  W.  Ligon  Jr.-Sr.— 

Raleigh 
Kingville — Albemarle 
Kittrell — Vance 
Laughlin — Guilford 
Lincoln — Brunswick 
Lincoln — Chapel  Hill 
Lincoln — Gaston 
Lincoln  Heights — Wilkes 
Lincoln  Jr.— Greensboro 
Little  River— Durham 
Lockhart — Wake 
Logan— Concord 
London — Stokes 
Marion  Anderson— Camden 
Mary  Potter — Oxford 
Mclver — Halifax 
Merrick-Moore — Durham 
Mineral  Springs — Richmond 
Monroe  Ave. — Hamlet 
Morningside — Statesville 
Morven — Morven 
Mount  Zion — Guilford 
Mt.  Olive — Columbus 
Mt.  View — Marion 
Nash  Central — Nash 
Newbold — Lincoln 
Newbold  Training — Craven 
New  Hope — Vance 
Ninth  Ave. — Hendersonville 
Northwest  Jr. — Charlotte 
Norwayne  &  Pikeville  Jr. — 

Wayne 
North  Warren — Warren 
Oak  Ridge — Robeson 
Olive  Hill — Morganton 
Paisley  Jr. — Winston-Salem 
Pamlico  Training — Pamlico 
Peabody — Montgomery 
Pender  Co.  Training — 

Pender 
Perry's — Franklin 
Person — Franklinton 
Person  County — Person 
Perquimans  Union — 

Perquimans 


School — Unit 

Peterson — Red  Springs 
Phillips — Edgecombe 
Pinkney — Moore 
Plato  Price — Mecklenburg 
Pleasant  Grove — Alamance 
Pleasant  Grove — Sampson 
Price — Salisbury 
Proctorville — Robeson 
P.  S.  Jones — Washington 
(City) 

P.  W.  Moore— Elizabeth  City 
Queen  St. — Carteret 
R.  A.  Clement — Rowan 
Ralph  J.  Bunche— Weldon 
Randolph — Randolph 
R.  B.  Dean— Maxton 
Reid — Gaston 
Rena  Bullock — Guilford 
Reynolds— Canton 
Ridgeview — Hickory 
Roanoke — Dare 
Robinson — Pitt 
Robt.  L.  Vann — Hertford 
Rockingham — Rockingham 
Rosenwald — Fairmont 
Sampson — Clinton 
Savannah — Lenoir 
Second  Ward — Charlotte 
Sedalia— Guilford 
Shaw — Scotland 
Shawtown — Harnett 
Shepard — Wake 
South  Ayden— Pitt 
Southside — Robeson 
Spaulding — Nash 
Spaulding-Monroe — Bladen 
Speight— Wilson 
Springfield — Wilson 
St.  Pauls— St.  Pauls 
Stephens-Lee — Asheville 
Sterling — Mecklenburg 
Swift  Creek — Nash 
S.  W.  Snowden — Beaufort 
Texana — Murphy 
Toe  River — Avery 
Torrence-Lyttle — 

Mecklenburg 
Tyrrell— Tyrrell 
Union — Brunswick 
Unity — Iredell 
Upchurch — Hoke 
W.  A.  Pattillo — Tarboro 
W.  B.  Wicker— Lee 
W.  S.  Creecy — Northampton 
W.  S.  Etheridge — Bertie 
W.  S.  King— Carteret 
Washington — Cleveland 
Washington — Raleigh 
Washington — Reidsville 
Washington  Dr. — Fayetteville 
Washington  Co.  Union — 

Washington 
Watauga  Cons. — Watauga 
West  Ansonville — Anson 
West  Baden— Stanly 
West  Charlotte— Charlotte 
West  Martin — Martin 
Westside — Columbus 
West  Southern  Pines — 

Southern  Pines 
Western  Union — Union 
Whitted  Jr.— Durham 
William  Penn — High  Point 
Willis  Hare — Northampton 
Williston  Sr. — New  Hanover 
Williston  Jr. — New  Hanover 
Winchester  Ave. — Monroe 
Woodington — Lenoir 
Yadkin — Yadkin 
York  Road— Charlotte 
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